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Ottawa—chosen in 1857 by Queen Victoria to be Canada’s National Capital. 


The Parliament Buildings, in their jewel-like setting, now crown the height that was bare 


“Barracks Hill” a hundred years ago. Since that time each successive generation has 
played its part in the building of a city of interest and beauty and in the development 
of its all-important function as the administrative centre of a great and growing nation. 
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PREFACE 


The Canada Year Book, the official annual compendium of information on the institu- 
tions and the economic and social development of the nation, may be said to have had its 
origin in the ‘‘Year-Book and Almanac of British North America for 1867”, although 
this and succeeding volumes down to 1879 were published privately but with official blessing. 
Upon the passage of a general Statistics Act in 1886, an official reference volume was 
instituted under the title ‘Statistical Abstract and Record of Canada” and produced 
by the General Statistics Office of the Department of Agriculture. Upon the amalgama- 
tion of the General Statistics Office and the Census Office, the Year Book was remodelled 
in 1905 and issued under the title “The Canada Year Book, Second Series’. 


The new series of Canada Year Books witnessed the birth of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1918 as the centralized statistical organization for Canada and, as the Bureau 
expanded its program of statistical compilation and analysis in keeping with the nation’s 
development, the Canada Year Book has endeavoured to present the story through feature 
articles, statistical tables and analytical commentary designed to elucidate statistically 
and otherwise the essential social and economic elements in the progress of Canada. 
The present edition of the Canada Year Book has discarded its half-century-old cover 
for an attractive light blue buckram, bearing the Canadian coat of arms, and has widened 
its type measure and reduced the leading between the lines in order to accommodate more 
wordage per printed page, but its objective remains constant—to portray the essential 
elements of Canada’s growth in a dignified, factual style within the covers of a single 
volume. 


A number of special feature articles of current interest have been incorporated in the 
Canada Year Book 1956. These include “Mapping and Charting in Canada” (pp. 17-22); 
“The National Capital Plan” (pp. 30-34); “Scientific Management of Game Fish in 
Canada’s National Parks” (pp. 35-39); ‘Geophysics in Canada” (pp. 43-49); “Astronomy 
in Canada” (pp. 49-55); ‘““The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secretariat in its Relation 
to the Development of Cabinet Government” (pp. 62-70); “Financial Administration of 
the Government of Canada” (pp. 101-107); ‘Mental Health” (pp. 248-253); ‘“Tuber- 
culosis” (pp. 254-257); ‘‘Poliomyelitis Vaccine” (pp. 258-260); “The Federal-Provincial 
Forestry Agreements” (pp. 459-466); “Canada’s Mineral Industry 1954-55” (pp. 490-511); 
“Seasonal Unemployment in Canada’”’ (pp. 758-766); “Traffic on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway” (pp. 821-829); and “‘Marketing Farm-Produced Foods” (pp. 917-922). 


In addition to the above-mentioned special articles, other features and revisions have 
been introduced in various chapters. Among these are a brief historical sketch of the 
Census with a statistical summary of the principal enumerations; an enlarged survey of 
scientific, medical and industrial research; line-maps showing concentration of pulp and 
paper manufacturing in Canada; an analysis of trends and developments in the fisheries 
industries; line-maps of manufacturing production in western Canada; a progress report 
on the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway accompanied by a map; a further instal- 
ment on oil and gas pipeline developments; a newly-integrated account of broadcasting 
in Canada, as well as the up-dating of basic material dealing with such subjects as agri- 
culture, vital statistics, public health, forestry, mining, manufactures, domestic and 
foreign trade, hydro-electric power development, capital expenditure on construction, 
machinery and equipment, public finance, banking, insurance, labour, national income 
and expenditure, Canada’s balance of international payments, and various aspects of 
national defence. Numerous charts and maps throughout the volume portray graphically 
the rapidly developing economy which is outlined in the Introduction (pp. vill-xix). 


The concluding chapter presents much handy reference material listing Government 
information services, special articles published in earlier Year Books, federal legislation 
of the recent session of Parliament, official appointments, a Canadian chronology of 
events and a statistical table summarizing the economic progress of Canada since 1871. 
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In the Appendix certain material on Government (Chapter IT) is brought up to date of — 
going to press, including a listing of the personnel of the Ministries of five provincial 
governments elected to power during 1956. 


A large folding map of Canada and a chart of the Federal Government are enclosed 
in the pocket on the inside back cover of the volume. 


The present volume has been produced in the Canada Year Book Section by 
John F. McVea, Assistant Editor of the Year Book and Chief of the Section, with the 
assistance of Miss M. Pink, Miss C. Freeth and the Year Book Staff, under the general 
editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the Information Services Division. 
Charts, graphs and all maps bound into the volume have been prepared for publication 
under the direction of J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the 
Year Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where 
possible either to the persons or to the branches of the public service concerned. 


Information bearing on any errors or omissions and suggestions respecting methods 
of treatment are welcomed by the Director. 


fle. Coutn Veet fale 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, October 8, 1956 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 
In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed. An 


exception however is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. 
-is meant. Billion where used represents 1,000 million. 


_ The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in connection 
with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel Pounds 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 

RUNG ee es AS Bi ok 60 Applescper DALTelS2-. of sc $o46 see o. nee 135 
Lh lpn e-pase il AOE CSE ey a aR A 34 Applestper bax der ce eA eres 43 
Cty Coa Wy bgt Si Nut oie ee A 48 Pearstaner pishel Mo ken a Se ak 50 
TVR ASE eid ese eee seek 56 Plums fe a SERS T SI ETS. SPER SEU BSS 50 
RT eg Chee 6 AAA ee Sea 48 Wiserriog He TE. Cade CAEN 50 
DTG eo A a ene a ea 56 Peelion (A136 bhai? ae PR es as 50 
IE AM Bae yrs oe Ava tat 56 Cer remey th8 SOP RATTLES Oe Ae el 50 
Op A pees i a ae AA 50 Pears, Demos OSE eso OR 42 
AIPGENGES Me eS. USA RS 60 Strawberries, per quart............... 1-25 

Raspberries “ PWR RS AC RING, CaS 1-25 

Loganberries “ eG ae oe Abas (hoe 2s 1-25 


Wheat Flour— 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- 
mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 

The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. It must be borne in mind that where the list below refers to Imperial 
pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise 
United States designations for these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. 
The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures, 
1 Imperial fluid ounce equalling 0-96 United States fluid ounce. Similarly 1 Imperial 
gallon equals 1-2 United States gallon. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart=40 fluid ounces. 1 Short ton =2,000 pounds. 

1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 Barrel crude petroleum = 35 Imperial gallons. 


1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 


FISCAL YEARS OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. 


_ Throughout the Year Book, fiscal year figures are indicated in the text and headings 
of tables; otherwise figures are for calendar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY IN 1955* 


During 1955 economic activity +n Canada recovered sharply from the mild contraction 
that had characterized the period mid-1953 to mid-1954. The output of goods and services, 
which had begun to rise in the latter part of 1954, expanded rapidly throughout 1955 
and for the year as a whole was approximately 10 p.c. higher than in the full year 1954. 
The up-swing raised the Gross National Product to $26,600,000,000 in 1955 compared 
with $24,100,000,000 in the previous year. Since final product prices remained relatively 
stable, the increase reflected almost entirely an expansion in the volume of production, 
which showed the largest gain of any single postwar year. It may be recalled that in 1954 
the volume of output declined by 3 p.c. while some increases in, the labour force and pro- 
ductive capacity were taking place. These developments made possible the sharp increase 
in the volume of output in 1955. The increase over 1953, the previous peak year in terms 
of volume of production, was about 6 p.c. 


Several important expansionary factors contributed to the 1955 growth in output. 
A rise of $1,000,000,000 in personal expenditures on consumer goods and services led the 
advance in final purchases and, while all segments of consumer outlays increased, the 
major advance was recorded by the durable goods group. It is interesting to note that 
per capita personal consumption in volume terms in 1955 was about 12 p.c. above the 
1949 level and that one-third of this increase occurred between 1954 and 1955. Per capita 
consumption of durable goods was 40 p.c. above the year 1949. Accompanying the 1955 
advance in the consumer sector, residential construction outlays showed a gain of 
$300,000,000 or about 25 p.c., reflecting both the sharp rise in personal incomes and the 
ready availability of mortgage funds. Consumer outlays and housing expenditures together 
accounted for more than half the increase in Gross National Expenditure in 1955. 


Exports of goods and services, which declined in 1954, recovered strongly in 1955 
rising by $600,000,000 or 11 p.c. This strength in foreign demand for Canadian goods 
and services was associated with the marked recovery of business activity in the United 
States and the rising level of activity in overseas countries. The bulk of the gain in exports 
was concentrated in wood and wood products, iron and its productions and non-ferrous 
metals, with declines occurring in the agricultural products groups. 


Turning to the investment sector, business outlays for plant, machinery and equip- 
ment absorbed $300,000,000 of the $2,500,000,000 increase in total output in 1955. It 
may be recalled that business investment outlays for new construction and machinery 
and equipment declined late in 1953 and early in 1954, after which time they remained 
relatively stable. During 1955, in response to a sharp rise in profits and the growing 
pressure of demand on existing capital facilities, business investment outlays began to 
rise and were moving upward strongly at year-end. Imports of machinery and equipment 
items were especially heavy in the last half of the year. 


There were other expansionary factors in 1955: government expenditures for goods 
and services rose $300,000,000, with gains occurring at all three levels; the larger grain 
crop contributed about $300,000,000 to the gain in total Gross National Product; and the 
swing in business inventories from liquidation in 1954 to net accumulation in 1955 amounted 
to $400,000,000. Under these stimuli, Canadian production rose at an uninterrupted 
pace throughout 1955, although a considerable part of both final and inventory demand 
was channelled into imports which rose by more than $700,000,000 during the year. In 
the first half of 1955 the increase in final demand was closely paralleled by the rise in 
Canadian production and imports showed only a moderate increase. In the last half of 
the year however imports rose very sharply and a substantial portion of the gain in final 
purchases as well as the stepped-up inventory demand were met from foreign sources of 
supply. Thus the rise in Canadian production in the last half of 1955 was somewhat 
smaller than that occurring earlier in the year. This development reflected the fact that 


©. 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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in the latter part of 1955 the Canadian economy was approaching capacity production 
in some lines and the quarter-to-quarter increases in output were accordingly less sub- 
stantial. At year-end, Gross National Product was running at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $27,400,000,000, about 3 p.c. above the annual average for 1955 as a whole. 


In 1955 personal and business incomes continued to expand, mainly as a consequence 
-of successive quarter-to-quarter gains in wages and salaries and in investment including 
corporation profits. Wages and salaries advanced approximately 7 p.c. above the 1954 
level while investment income was up 20 p.c. and corporation profits 24 p.c. In addition 
there was an important increase in net income of farm operators resulting from the sub- 
stantially higher level of crop production in 1955. National income as a whole was approxi- 
mately 11 p.c. above the previous year. 


The rising tempo of economic activity in 1955 was accompanied by a substantial 
increase in employment and a decline in unemployment. At year-end, the number of 
persons with jobs was about 4 p.c. higher than at the end of 1954 and the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work was almost 20 p.c. lower. The number of persons with 
jobs in the non-agricultural sector rose by 7 p.c. during the year. Average hours worked 
per week in manufacturing increased in 1955 by about 1 p.c. 


Prices on average were relatively stable during 1955. However, prices of non- 
agricultural primary materials began to edge upward more noticeably after mid-year 
while agricultural prices continued to decline. In particular prices of non-grain exports 
products (especially non-ferrous metals) showed increases, and the export price index of 
goods rose by 2 p.c. As the price of imported goods showed a smaller advance, a slight 
improvement in Canada’s terms of trade took place in 1955. Construction material 
prices also increased somewhat in 1955, especially in the latter half of the year. The 
continued decline in agricultural prices in 1955 reflected the large stocks of grains and 
ample supplies of other agricultural products in Canada and abroad. The wholesale price 
index rose by 3 p.c. during the year while the consumer price index showed little change. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


All major industrial groups in the Canadian economy except fishing and trapping 
participated in the general expansion of economic activity during 1955. Contrasting 
with 1954 when production declined by about 3 p.c., the total physical volume of output 
in 1955 rose by 9 p.c., the largest advance of any postwar year. Contributing partly to 
this increase was the sharp gain in agricultural production, largely the result of the greater 
outturns of grain; output of livestock showed a more moderate advance. 


Increased domestic and foreign demand for Canadian wood products resulted in 
greater activity in the forestry sector. Pulpwood production rose by about 4 p.c. and the 
output of sawmills 13 p.c. On the other hand, the fishing and trapping industries both 
declined. Landings of cod on the East Coast and of salmon, halibut and herring on the 
West Coast were considerably lower than in 1954. 


The continued expansion of the mining industry was again a notable feature of the 
economic picture. The volume of mineral output attained a new record increasing nearly 
16 p.c. above the 1954 level. This was the largest advance for any year since before the 
War and brought the volume of production index for the industry to a point 150 p.c. 
higher than in 1946. Supported by strong foreign demand, output of metals rose by 11 p.c 
to surpass the previous record level established in 1941. Contributing substantially to 
the advance was the sharp gain in iron-ore shipments which increased 124 p.c. over 1954. 
Output of copper, nickel and zinc was also considerably greater, production of gold showed 
some improvement but lead and silver declined. The major non-metallics, asbestos and 
gypsum, reflected the tremendous construction activity both in Canada and abroad, 
rising 14 p.c. and 18 p.c., respectively, in 1955. Output of fuels as a whole advanced 
28 p.c.; crude oil jumped 35 p.c. and natural gas 21 p.c. but coal, on the other hand, declined 
a further 1 p.c. Coal has shown a continuous decline since 1950 as the shift to other 
forms of energy has gained momentum. 
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Public utilities continued their expansionary trend; electric power production recorded 
a gain of more than 10 p.c. and gas distribution was up 7 p.c. compared with 1954. 


In total, the volume of production of the primary industries, which account for about 
one-fifth of the Gross National Product, rose more sharply in 1955 than that of the 
secondary and service industries. Manufacturing production, representing about 30 p.c. 
of the total output, advanced by over 7 p.c. in 1955 and all major groups with the exception 
of transportation equipment contributed. As a result of the distinct gain in personal 
expenditure on consumer durables and in investment in new housing, plant, equipment and 
business inventories, output of durable manufactured goods rose by over 9 p.c.; non-durables 
increased 6 p.c. Among the durable industries, gains of between 10 and 15 p.c. were shown 
by wood products, iron and steel products, non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus 
and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. Production of primary iron and steel 
rose by 41 p.c. Despite a 30 p.c. increase in the output of motor vehicles, the transportation 
equipment industry was down by about 2 p.c. compared with 1954, largely as a result of 
major declines in shipbuilding, aircraft and railway rolling stock. All the principal 
industries within the non-durable manufacturing group increased their output, the major 
gains being shown by the rubber, textile and petroleum and coal industries. Beverages 
and tobacco products each advanced about 9 p.c. and pulp and paper nearly 6 p.c. In- 
creases in other non-durable industries were more moderate. 


Related indicators suggest that the construction industry recorded a marked gain 
over the preceding year. Residential starts and completions rose by 22 p.c. and 25 p.c., 
respectively. Reflecting the sharp advance in industrial activity and the accompanying 
pressure on existing capacity, the value of new non-residential construction rose by 7 p.c. 
in the same comparison. 


The service industries as a whole continued their steady expansion as activity in all 
groups was at a higher level in 1950. The volume of retail trade was up about 9 p.c.; 
all major trades recorded increases, motor vehicle dealers showing the sharpest gain, followed 
by furniture and appliance stores and department stores. 


The transportation, storage and communication group of industries was at a con- 
siderably advanced level of activity in 1955. The number of railway revenue cars loaded 
was 10 p.c. higher than in the preceding year as a result of major increases in the transporta- 
tion of iron ore, motor vehicles, building materials, lumber and timber, woodpulp, fer- 
tilizers and petroleum products; by contrast, grain, grain products and farm machinery 
were down from a year earlier. Among the other transportation industries, air transport 
and oil pipelines continued their spectacular growth while trucking and shipping showed 
more moderate advances. Storage activity was at a lower level because of reduced receipts 
and shipments of grain. The communications group continued to expand as the result 
of increased demand for telephone and telegraph service and further major advances in 


radio and television transmission services. 


The majority of other service industries recorded advances over 1954; among these 
were finance, insurance and real estate services, government service, education and health 
services and business services. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Labour income rose to nearly $12,900,000,000 in 1955 or more than 7 p.c. above the 
level of 1954, after having gained only 2 p.c. between 1953 and 1954. The rise in 1955 was 
associated with a 5 p.c. increase in the number of paid workers and a 3 p.c. advance in 
average weekly earnings in the major non-agricultural industries. The 3 p.c. gain in 
average weekly earnings reflects both an increase in average hours worked per week and 
in average rates of pay. Since average consumer prices remained relatively unchanged in 
1955, the increase in labour income from the previous year represented a further advance 
n “real” earnings. 


SELECTED ECONOMIC HIGHLIGHTS 1954 AND 1955 


GAINS IN WAGES AND SALARIES 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND CORPORATION PROFITS 


(Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rote) (Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate) 
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* Note that, in this Chart and in those on the following three pages, where reference is made to ‘‘seasonal 
adjustment’, this means that, to facilitate comparison between quarters and to indicate at what levels the various 
sectors of the economy are operating, the data have been adjusted for seasonal variation. That is, the average 
amount that activity normally rises or falls as a result of changing seasons has been eliminated, so that the under- 
lying movements stand out more prominently. 


THE RISE IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN 1955 WAS WIDESPREAD, WITH 
MAJOR GAINS IN DURABLE GOODS MANUFACTURING AND IN MINING 
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The changes in production were paralleled to a large extent by changes in the industrial 
components of labour income in 1955. Wages and salaries in construction experienced 
the largest relative gain, rising 14 p.c. over the 1954 level. The increase in the finance and 
service industries amounted to approximately 10 p.c. and in the manufacturing and the 
distributive trades to 6 p.c. The primary industry group showed contrasting movements; 
‘substantial increases occurring in the mining and forestry industries were offset in part 
by some fall-off of wages and salaries in agriculture and fishing. These variations had no 
appreciable effect on the distribution of income earned by the main industrial groups. 


The quarter-to-quarter movement of labour income was continuously upward in 
1955 although the rate of growth slowed somewhat after mid-year. In the fourth quarter, 
labour income was running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $13,300,000,000, or 
3 p.c. above the annual average for the year as a whole. 


Investment income amounted to $4,500,000,000 in 1955, an increase of 20 p.c. over 1954. 
Almost three-fourths of that gain is attributable to a sharp advance in corporation profits 
which are estimated to have risen by about 24 p.c. to reach a new peak of $3,000,000,000. 
This is the first increase in corporation profits since 1951 when, responding to the up-swing 
in industrial activity following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, they amounted to 
$2,800,000,000. It may be noted that in 1951 inventory valuation gains attributable to 
rising prices accounted for a substantial part of total profits, whereas in 1955 inventory 
gains of this nature were much more moderate. 


All other elements of investment income showed gains in 1955. Interest and net 
rental receipts of persons rose by about 10 p.c., reflecting increases in average rents, 
growth in the number of housing units, and higher deposit interest paid by banks. Govern- 
ment investment income also increased 10 p.c., associated in large part with higher profits 
of government business enterprises. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production in 1955 amounted to 
$1,400,000,000, compared with $1,100,000,000 in the previous year. ‘This increase is 
entirely attributable to the higher value of crop production but it may be noted that a 
large proportion of the total grain crop went into inventory accumulation in 1955 and 
much of the increase in production is represented by net additions to farm stocks of grain, 
Farm cash income declined slightly in 1955, increased returns from wheat, flax, potatoes 
and cattle being more than offset by lower returns from oats, barley, rye and hogs. 


Net income of other unincorporated business advanced by about 7 p.c. in 1955 to a 
level of $1,800,000,000. This rise was concentrated in construction and retail trade, the 
former reflecting a higher volume of residential housing construction. 


Indirect taxes less subsidies amounted to $3,200,000,000 in 1955, an increase of 9 0.6 
over 1954. At the federal level the increase in indirect taxes amounted to 8 p.c. The 
largest single increase occurred in customs import duties which rose by 17 p.c. responding 
to the sharp rise in merchandise imports of 15 p.c. Excise taxes and excise duties increased 
by 6 p.c. and 8 p.c., respectively, reflecting a marked increase over the previous year in 
shipments of goods subject to these types of taxes. 


Provincial indirect taxes were higher by 13 p.c. in 1955. Increased expenditures by 
consumers were mirrored in higher collections of general retail sales and gasoline sales 
taxes at the provincial level, while higher activity in the extractive industries such as 
mining and forestry contributed to an increase in public domain revenues. The increase 
of 5 p.c. in municipal indirect taxes in 1955 can be ascribed mainly to higher real estate 
and personal property taxes, which continued to move upward as investment in residential 
and non-residential construction increased. 


CoMPONENTS oF Gross NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


As in 1954, the major expansionary force in the economy in 1955 was personal expendi- 
ture on consumer goods and services, which rose by 7 p.c. during the year to reach 
$16,800,000,000. The increase was associated with a sharp rise in the level of personal 
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income which recorded the largest per capita gain (in real terms) of the postwar period. 
The rise in durable goods purchases in 1955 was especially marked, with a gain of about 
11 p.c., while non-durable goods purchases and outlays for services showed gains of 
6 and 7 p.c. respectively. Non-durable goods purchases accounted for about one-half 
of the total gain in consumer outlays, although in percentage terms the increase was only 
about half as great as that for durable goods purchases. While there were marked shifts 
in the composition of consumer prices in 1955, on average they showed little change, so 
that the volume increase in total consumer expenditure paralleled the value increase of 
@p.c. 

In the durable goods group, some of the more striking increases in 1955 occurred in 
the following items: unit sales of new passenger cars were up by 25 p.c. over 1954 (the 
gain from the first to second quarter was particularly noteworthy); refrigerator shipments 
were up 14 p.c.; washing machine shipments 25 p.c.; and television set shipments 22 p.c. 
Sales of furniture and appliance stores also showed major gains. Prices of durable goods 
in 1955 were about 5 p.c. below the average for 1954 so that the volume gain in durable 
goods purchases amounted to about 17 p.c. compared with a value gain of 11 p.c. The 
advance in total durable goods sales over 1954 was accompanied by an increase in instal- 
ment credit outstanding. 


The major gain in non-durable goods purchases in 1955 was in the food component, 
which rose by 5 p.c. In contrast to 1954 when purchases of clothing declined, there was a 
modest gain in that item in 1955. Gains in other sub-components of the non-durable 
goods group were widespread. Since prices of non-durable goods were relatively stable, 
the volume gain in non-durable expenditure in 1955 was approximately the same as the 
value increase of 6 p.c. 


Consumer outlays for services continued to move upward during the year. The 
advance was accompanied by a price increase, so that the volume of consumer services in 
1955 was somewhat less than the value increase. 


In the fourth quarter of 1955 personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 
was running at a rate of $17,200,000,000, about 2 p.c. above the average for the year 
1955 as a whole. 


Purchases of goods and services by all levels of government (federal, provincial and 
municipal) amounted to $4,600,000,000 in 1955, 6 p.c. above the 1954 level. The increase 
over 1954 reflected gains in federal and provincial capital investment outlays, the expansion 
of municipal facilities associated with the high level of house-building activity, higher 
outlays for salaries and wages and slightly higher defence expenditures, Defence outlays 
did not constitute a major expansionary influence in 1955 but continued to provide an 
important sustaining element. 


Gross domestic investment in fixed durable assets reached an alltime peak of 
$5,300,000,000 in 1955, 13 p.c. above 1954, This gain provided an important stimulus to 
final demand in 1955, in contrast to 1954 when declines occurred in non-residential con- 
struction and investment in machinery and equipment. The year-end level of gross 
domestic investment was at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $5,800,000,000, 9 p.c. 
above the 1955 yearly average. The year-to-year increase over 1954 was spread among 
the three major groups—housing, non-residential construction, and new machinery and 
equipment. The advance in housing contributed about one-half of the total gain; new 
investment in machinery and equipment accounted for less than one-third, and non- 
residential construction provided the remainder. 


The rise in construction activity was matched by increased employment in the con- 
struction industry as measured by the labour force survey. For 1955 as a whole, total 
construction employment was 10 p.c. above the 1954 average, while in the fourth quarter 
of 1955, the gain was 13 p.c. over the corresponding period of the previous year. Slightly 
higher prices for construction materials and an increase in wage rates accompanied these 
developments in 1955. In the fourth quarter comparison, the increase in both wage rates 
and building material costs was substantially greater than the average gain for the full 
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year. Towards the end of 1955 the supply of certain building materials, such as cement 
and steel was becoming rather tight, though the shortage did not appear to have held back 
the investment program to any appreciable extent. 


A variety of influences was responsible for the increase in investment in 1955. In the 
field of housing construction, the larger supply of mortgage funds made available by the 
banking system, along with a rising level of personal disposable income, made possible a 
striking gain in the number of housing units built. The value of housing construction 
in 1955 was estimated at $1,476,000,000, up 27 p.c. from 1954. 


The influences affecting investment in non-residential construction and machinery 
and equipment were somewhat different from those affecting housing. The downturn 
in late 1953 and early 1954 made available excess capacity in some portions of the economy, 
and this slack was gradually utilized as the recovery gained ground. However, as 1955 
progressed the expansion began to press upon existing capacity, and plant and equipment 
investment programs were sharply increased to meet current and anticipated demand. 


New non-residential construction was valued at $1,775,000,000 in 1955, up 7 p.c. 
from the preceding year. However, the pick-up did not appear strongly until the last 
half of the year, when the seasonally adjusted annual rate was running at about 
$1,900,000,000, or 13 p.c. above 1954. 


Investment in new machinery and equipment amounted to $2,017,000,000 in 1955, 
up 10 p.c. from 1954 but still slightly below the 1953 peak year. However, by the fourth 
quarter of 1955 the annual rate of investment in machinery and equipment reached 
$2,300,000,000 and was at a rate equal to the previous high in the third quarter of 1953. 
The volume of machinery investment in the fourth quarter was still below the 1953 peak, 
inasmuch as prices of these items have risen somewhat over the past two years. Most 
of the increase in machinery investment in 1955 was met through larger imports, which 
rose sharply over the previous year. 


Total inventory investment amounted to $450,000,000 in 1955, compared with a 
liquidation of $280,000,000 in the previous year. This swing in inventory investment of 
$730,000,000 made a substantial contribution to the higher level of Gross National Product 
in 1955. The turn-around was partly a reflection of the larger grain crop in 1955 and 
partly a reflection of the pronounced up-swing in final demand which appeared to require 
higher levels of business inventory holdings to prevent a further fall-off in stock sales 
ratios. It should be noted, however, that certain industrial and wholesale prices were 
rising in 1955 and that about one-half of the value swing in business inventories can be 
accounted for by these price factors. In terms of volume change, the shift in total inven- 
tories from liquidation in 1954 to accumulation in 1955 amounted to about one-third of 
the real increase in Gross National Product. 


The major part of the business inventory build-up in 1955 occurred in manufacturing 
and in wholesale and retail trade. The first two of these sectors had experienced marked 
liquidations of inventory in 1954, so that they also accounted for the largest share of the 
turn-around in business inventories between 1954 and 1955. 


The accumulation of business inventories in 1955, amounting to $257,000,000, took 
place at different rates throughout the year. In the first quarter there was a very sub- 
stantial build-up reflecting in large part the accumulation of automobile inventories at 
the factory level. In the second and third quarters final purchases of goods were increasing 
sharply and additions to inventories were moderate. By the fourth quarter of the year, 
while final purchases continued to expand, the combined supply of goods coming from 
domestic production and the high rate of imports in the later part of the year were sufficient 
to add substantially to business stocks on a seasonally adjusted basis. This accumulation 
in the fourth quarter was spread fairly generally throughout the industrial groups, with 
increases occurring (after allowing for seasonal variation) in motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories, iron and steel products, electrical apparatus and supplies, clothing, paper 
products and in a wide range of other commodities. 


XViil INTRODUCTION 


Responding to the recovery of industrial activity in the United States, strong overseas 
demand for Canadian goods, a rising level of Canadian production and higher consumer 
and investment outlays, exports and imports of goods and services rose to new levels in 
1955. The gain in exports was 11 p.c., and in imports 14 p.c., bringing the annual levels 
to $5,700,000,000 and $6,300,000,000, respectively. These advances in exports and imports 
of goods and services were mainly attributable to a sharp recovery in commodity trade 
in 1955, following the declines of the previous year. However, payments and receipts on 
invisible items were also up sharply in 1955. 


In the export group, gains in forest products, minerals, metals and chemicals were 
especially noteworthy. Sharp increases occurred in exports of iron ore, chemicals and 
crude petroleum, made possible by new industrial capacity in’ Labrador and Western 
Canada. Gains in wood and wood products, and non-ferrous metals were of particular 
significance in the total export increase, the latter group reflecting to a large extent higher 
prices. The sharp advances in the commodity exports more than offset a decline in ship- 
ments of grain and in some types of manufactured products in 1955. In the fourth quarter 
of 1955, the annual rate of exports of goods and services was $5,800,000,000, 2 p.c. above 
the average for the year 1955 as a whole. 


Even more striking than the gain in exports in 1955 was the sharp advance in com- 
modity imports, particularly in the latter half of the year. The major part of the increase 
in imports was from United States sources, and in the third and fourth quarters of 1955 
imports from that country were 23 p.c. and 28 p.c., respectively, above the same period 
of 1954. While the increase in imports was widespread, the major gains occurred in metal 
products including primary steel, industrial machinery and equipment, automobiles and 
parts, aircraft, electrical apparatus and other kinds of hard goods. These increases were 
related to the recovery of investment in plant and equipment and consumer outlays for 
durable goods in 1955. Imports of textile materials and products also rose sharply in 
1955, associated with a pick-up in clothing and textile production, and higher consumer 
expenditure on clothing. In the fourth quarter, imports of goods and services were running 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $7,000,000,000, almost 10 p.c. above the annual 
average for the full year 1955. 


Personal income amounted to $19,800,000,000 in 1955, a gain of 9 p.c. over the previous 
year. The difference in this increase and the 11 p.c. gain in national income, was mainly 
a reflection of the fact that corporation profits, included in national income, rose much 
more sharply in 1955 than dividend payments to Canadians. It may be recalled that in 
1954 personal income showed a small advance in the face of a decline in national income. 
This difference was again partly a reflection of the relatively greater stability of dividend 
payments, which continued to be maintained at a time when profits were declining. 


All components of personal income were higher in 1955. Of the $1,600,000,000 
increase over the previous year, $900,000,000 was accounted for by higher wages and sal- 
aries, $300,000,000 by higher farm income, and the balance by government transfer 
payments, interest, dividends and net rental income, and net income of non-farm unin- 
corporated business. 


Turning to the expenditure side, personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 
rose by 7 p.c. in 1955; personal direct tax collections were about 4 p.c. higher reflecting for 
the most part a sharp increase in succession duty collections; personal income tax collections 
were level with the preceding year, reflecting mainly the inter-action of a higher level of 
personal income in 1955 and a reduction of the personal income tax rate effective from 
mid-year. 


Personal saving in 1955 amounted to $1,500,000,000 compared with $1,000,000,000 
in 1954, an increase attributable in large part to the higher grain crop in 1955. As a 
percentage of personal income, personal saving made up 7-5 p.c. of the personal income 
total in 1955 compared with 5-3 p.c. in 1954. Gross national saving rose by 30 p.c. in 
1955, from $4,000,000,000 in 1954 to $5,200,000,000. This increase was attributable to 
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higher levels of personal and business saving, each of which contributed about $500,000,000 

‘to the total gain of $1,200,000,000 and to a larger consolidated government surplus, which 
contributed an additional $200,000,000. National saving was 20 p.c. of gross national 
product in 1955 compared with 17 p.c. in 1954 and 20 p.c. in 1953. Despite the sharply 
increased level of the nation’s saving in 1955, the amount available was nevertheless 
insufficient to support the expanded program of capital investment in housing, plant, 
machinery and equipment, and inventories. Thus, while national saving was at a rate of 
$5,200,000,000, the total domestic investment program including inventories amounted 
to $5,700,000,000. ‘The short-fall in the nation’s saving was met again by drawing upon 
foreign resources, and the deficit on current account in 1955 amounted to $651,000,000, 
an increase of $225,000,000 over the deficit sustained in 1954. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


. . figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

- - amount too small to be expressed or where “‘a trace’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


* revised figures. 
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CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 
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_ Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found on the 
facing page. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada comprises the greater part of the northern half of North America lying 
between the United States, Alaska and Greenland. In longitude Canada extends from 


‘Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 52°37’W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141°W, 


a distance of 88°23’. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island, Lake Erie, at 41°41’N, 
to the North Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere 
Island, at 83°07’N. Thus Canada is essentially a western and a northern country, a 
fact of increasing strategic significance. Moreover the climatic, vegetation and soil belts 
are drawn out into broad east-west zones, thereby supporting the east-west orientation of 
the main frontier of the country and aiding Canada’s historic east-west development. 


The shape of Canada is like a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of 
the United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with the United Kingdom and France. In the west the broad are of land between 
Vancouver in southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides 


* _* Prepared by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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the shortest crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and 
the Far East. Canada thus stands at the crossroads of contacts with the principal powers 
and some of the most populous areas of the world. 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,845,774 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,598,701 sq. miles,* the United States of America 
(including Alaska), 3,608,653 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,288,050 sq. miles.* It is more 
than forty times the size of the United Kingdom and eighteen times the size of France. 
This immense size however while multiplying certain resources and seeming to afford 
much scope for settlement has imposed its own burdens and limitations, particularly — 
because much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an Arctic climate. The ° 
developed portion is probably not more than one-third of the total; the occupied farm land 
is only 7-6 p.c. and the currently accessible forested land 16-1 p.c. of the total. The 
population of Canada, estimated at 15,601,000 on June 1, 1955, may be compared with 
162,414,000* for the United States (1954) and with 57,098,000* for Brazil (1954). 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas by Province and Territory 


Norr.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 23. 


Beach Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Water Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles 

Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)............... Naar h een eeee 147,994 7,370 155, 364 4-0 
Prin cCeek Coward lalaneeper rere tices bok oo Eecdstonoare ciel e wales, Put: 2,184 = 2,184 0-1 
INTO aT COLL: oer oie ares 2d aid eee ON artis nanan iene res ant 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 
INew. Bruns Wicker ieee ste cine = ARS on che, Si ee cit 2,413 512 27,985 0-7 
PCC cc. 5s ERR nate ee ices nabs we de ey Aeon mas 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15-5 
QOUtAiO! 2256 a es TERT AAR de SEE CS Sas eats: 333, 835 78, 747 412,582 10-7 
Misrai to euiecas ccna tree srorssc coos aes wile tie eoaiecek trakaue e fene ahede 219,723 26,789 246,512 6-4 
a sICAT CHO WADI na rane scese's, 0 feral srerepedale ake Seal presi chisteyo ena 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6-6 
IA er te cc ois ee oe i es i Sa es! ees gaan as steage olay 3 248, 800 6, 485 255,285 6-6 
British: Colum Dien tice os ree Sov eee acted atiaue ae 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-5 
akon MereivOLype meme te Peete oe las has sok 2, od somes neleatiaroche 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5-4 
INGrtinwes te LeREItOLiec a een restos cvemiciatl coins uns aa ay rete 1, 253, 438 51,465 1,304, 903 33°9 
ESTE CLT ee Roe eee Nea vetoes ie S Ave el eae teva anace adecale 641,763 7,500 549, 253 14:3 

EK COWy URIS ae tet oes Sete decals = oh Su chaid ohio ca aera oltre ray eleclvomens 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 6-9 

Mia ekenzic sere ricci iis sre it siti his otc ale sieipiere 6 bia srne ermere 493, 295 84,265 527,490 13-7 

CORN TENG En, Sek re Se RR eRe me eye Gs 3,562,857 282,917 | 3,845,774 100-0 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Divisions 


Canada includes each of the major characteristic structures of the North American 
continent with the exception of the Atlantic coastal plain. Structure tends to dominate 
relief to a remarkable degree even though its effects have been modified by glacial and 
river erosion or deposition. Consequently structural regions have become main physio- 
graphic divisions. Basically Canada consists of a central rocky upland, or shield, sloping 
down to flanking basins filled with sedimentary strata and rising again at its margins to 
mountains of folded rocks, interspersed with igneous intrusions. 


Hight physiographic regions dominate the country: (1) The Canadian Shield; (2) the 
Lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands; (3) the Western Interior Lowlands of the. 
Prairies and the Mackenzie basin; (4) the Northern Interior, that is, Hudson Bay, 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1984. 
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, Lowlands and those of the southern Arctic Archipelago; (5) the mountains of the 
_ Canadian Appalachians; (6) the Western Cordilleras; (7) the Arctic ranges, the name for 
_ which is the Innuitian Region; and (8) the Arctic Coastal Plain. 


3 A comprehensive treatment of these eight regions is given in the 1955 Year Book, 
pp. 3-10. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF CANADA 

| Canadian Shield S Canadian Appalachians 
2 Lower Great Lakes — St. Lawrence- Lowlands 6 Western Cordilleras 
3 Western Interior Lowlands a Rockies 

a . Central Lowlands b* Interior Plateau and Massifs 

b High Plains c Coast Range 

7 ¢ Mackenzie Lowlands d Inner Passage 

‘ 4 Northern Interior Lowlands e Insular Mountains 

a Hudson Bay Lowlands ee : 
2 b Foxe Basin Lowlands F _inguittan Region 
’ c¢ Southern Archipelago Lowlands 8 Arctic Coastal Plain 
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Subsection 2.—Ifland Waters 


; | The inland waters of Canada (not including salt water areas that are a part of Canada) 
_ are extensive, constituting over 6 p.c. of the total area of the country. They are best 


studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 2. 
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’ 2.—Drainage Basins 
Drainage Basin ee di Drainage Basin oe di 
sq. miles _| sq. miles 
Atlantic Basha. se. ccc. e513 50d cece eter 694,880 || Arctic Basin (mainland)................. 944,280 
ODEATIO; pee eccie's cane cate retorts 116, 000 Saskatchewan. o.. 4e.ck a+ ae 46, 650 
Qvehees eee eee s oe reel os cee eneneee 372,780 Alberta ansitiuant ne eine ten ae at eee 158,110 
Newfoundlands: (ma...) «04 ese 153,720 British Columbia..... niodty Sted eee 105, 020 
INewsbrunswiCkeernee see: corr. cima 28,300 SVAUIKOW stench cs crabenoiete atte ee oracle ee tae rete ee 53,970 
No Va RCObina eta. tosh bs ote 21,830 Northwest Territories...............--- 580, 580 
Prince yd wardeislandl: ven. trier eres 2,250 
Pacific Basin: . cos: <a. snes ae eee 387,210 
Hudson Bay Basin....................... 1,160, 420 Brikish Columbine, «see 251,990 
Quebee. or. s7y gs ae Ae BOO, 2800S Nulkonle cece di dag s-0rs.- 2 eee 135,220 
WntAlionc + ee ee nn Reka eee 259,810 
Manitoba ncn Geir anes eee 243,780 ; 
Saskatchewan.tntecc ese: oo. 6 peeereee 189,620 || Gulf of Mexico Basin..................-. 8, 600 
Al ertacs a nots nes sae ee ee 86, 530 AT eta aie Seats ene tc marion 2,540 
Northwest Rercitoriessencs7 ee eee ae 181,450 Saskatchewan semis decent eaeaormrer 6, 060 
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1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United States 
territory. 


During the early period of exploration and development the waterways of Canada 
were the sole means of access to and travel in the interior. This function is still of impor- 
tance to much of the country particularly in the north where most traffic moves by water 
or by air. In the settled areas however the construction of roads and railways has reduced 
the role of the waterways as transportation routes but they have assumed other functions. 
Some, particularly in the Canadian Shield area and the Cordilleran region, have been 
harnessed for the production of electric power. Others, mainly in southern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, have been dammed to provide water for irrigation purposes. In Eastern 
Canada many of the rivers have been controlled in an over-all program of flood prevention 
and conservation of renewable resources or to provide dependable supplies of water for 
industrial and domestic purposes. 


In Eastern Canada the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled system of navigable inland waterways through a region 
rich in natural and industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn. at the head of Lake Superior 
to Belle Isle at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The 
St. Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have lakes available for reser- 
voiring, have very large developed and potential power resources. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson 
River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and the most settled part 
of Western Canada but otherwise the rivers of the West, east of the Rockies, run away 
from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely affects 
their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with 
its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the 
natural transportation route through the, Northwest Territories to the Arctic Ocean. 
From Fort Smith on the Slave River large river boats run without any obstruction to 
Aklavik on the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 3 gives the lengths 
of the principal rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage 
basins. 


to the Ottawa. 
Drainage Basin and River 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 


St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..... 
CLS L SSP Wars gaa pete ed a es eee Pe Snag 


Rouge... iit. al ae etek aay MEN e ie 
EEC gst: Secale at ili as BEM a Ao Sale 
OEE Ape sag en, in iy Ae eS 


a wshvapmuchuan.{oiceess Deak... eatcon 
St. Maurice SAS cel hie Fike ERR ne Se OR rad 


RSET UNIS Me eh relate oS ers es bole we leh 


French (to head of Sturgeon)............... 
Per POONA E TSAR hurtuins Se bkts bm 


—_ ee, ae 


ER a A ey ct a cae an 

LSAT OTe) OE pe ag ag ae ena ce ea 

SED re) C8 Be Bb kp iia a ge 

OU AE Set eg nn na nT 

Rte tee heh eee . « hertva teles Bai ak homed. 

BEEP Erine dite en, Wee ee Mee 

EET SS Wa, ele ene oe aa 
Flowing into Hudson Bay 

Melson (to head of Bow)... 0366506 ben no Se. 

askatchewan (to head of Bow).............. 

pouthpaskatchewan......o.. ccs). c e+ cee 

LTDA T ESS RS 0 ia i ae eg 

ASV PPR a hearse cla tiekis. ite ben hee Ee 

ee ie Pee hal lol Tene heb: uaa 

Mort Saskatchewan.........:.\.......c.. 

Red (to head of Sheyenne)................. 

MANOS: Ee ng game 

ites Wore ne wl. ghee (ete 

. TTT ki ORS on a 

q Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............... 

ES TE Ta eae ere ene anid 

NST 6 eae ee nD 

ENGEL shy Ab Galea ee a a On 

Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)............. 

Pemmmnmnmictnr Meaty Pe oe ccs oe glee 

Severn (to head of Black Birch)............... 

mamanyatorbead Of Cat)iic vse. t deceit: oe eu 


sR oa a Sn ea Vein cate 
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i, 
3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Norre.—In this table the tributaries and sub 


e - ] -tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. Thus the 
Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary t 


o the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 


Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 

PUOSC RAMI GRA oho oo a wis ee reat oa 22k 510 
Fort George (to Nichicun Lake)............... 480 
EDIE CA Et tN eit ei to i es 465 
COT Oe A ER nar Fo Rennes cman inee ns holm ay (6 ¥-5 455 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)............. 400 
WapwWanipitetet Sets ott sae A 190 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............ 400 
BIperGeee cen wake ty Sot ae ae Ns kas Pe ne 380 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse).............. 355 
George (to Hubbard Lake)................... 345 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)................ 340 
er USLC. SS ce Od i RO cog DEE ORR BE DA 340 
Mois paamnt woe, 230 oa Oe heh t 275 
igaena a Sea tO, A eis eae 265 
La eon Wie en ety en ets CUR Ee 300 
Vinita ate Mase mies Paes eas hears OLE. FR She 295 
WVOGION antl... 2 Meee heave he Ard - by meeteats 270 
PI BELICAMAWee tore auth Go eee ao eee 250 
Greatiyialeitn trot hohe. seetel . etave cil 230 
ORES cH LN NS hb RER Rs ace choses, ae 165 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin), . 714 
PORCUPINE, Ase ree Sree ete, eT a 590 
COWES Set ince itae cpa Iae bo AOA On EE sDiyc. tee: 338 
8 Bt) LA iptv Meet Me ier ae a) Ao ace ileal 4 330 
SAC ENUEOUR en aban eb teat ati a aay ae 320 
MAGI ian. ook pie ane eld Ee 200 
Whites”... ose Se AAS Be a Gs FR Oo 185 
Solumabia otal). oe ge 1,150 
Colombia Gn Canadayo ic pe 459 
BkODCCUaY ASOUAI IS, Mere, ee ee 407 
Kootenay (in Canada).................. 276 
PASO ited trae Sa eats tie ee eee yee 850 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson).... 304 
OUthePhompson 2... Ga NE RR 210 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap).... 206 
VERIO ens Toe hha taint pone cee 287 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)............. 258 
Cites ek tte Nie eevee eee! tae 146 
West Road (Blackwater)................... 141 
SQUIRE ae PN Ee aS Gan Whats CEM eee re Rie 4! 360 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek).......... 160 
Rie, Sidhe WA e ee SRS Se Se hee 335 
EGER een PUN Pata. {can ee* | os eye 260 
"SUT ett acto gob oe Oy re ge ee RN > 236 

Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................. 2,635 
Peace: (to head of Finlay o.oo)... eek 1,195 
Earby y Age hates Bee OL iced cal ole 250 
DINO K Vie ary ene wee Tate rete a sae 245 
Bittle Sisoloy ce te.) o ea has 185 
PAP OUUOS Fst ind cate e RAB. on Coke ooo tee 145 
SMO ASOR Naeem titi een en we ke 765 
IRembaiate a oni ecco ee ee 210 
rds Miah it et pace Bee Dee 755 
pow Nahautitegess ssi. 5 ah hee 350 
ELE LOK Fe Be, yo ese dc capt ee et 295 
Panty Nelo hi pees Bee Se oy ee, ou eke 260 
ELV ONE a Tesch at ne ee ed 530 
Peel (to head of Ogilvie)...................; 425 
PROCES EO to eaten ine ee yet 310 
Slaweee Hist eBags So Oo ge 258 
Diit ahem es icons vars Mtaccee SE sdovks nd 200 
DSC eee Bot Carolee an Pot eee 605 
OMDORIUNON MMR. oes ose ae ote 525 
EOPYSON rt a A EEL AE YE Fe, 5, CITES ti 430 
PIGELON trast bake uae ee eves dic otk hea 275 
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The outstanding lakes are of course the Great Lakes, though only part of these are ~ 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. ; 


4,—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


fae eS 


Elevation Maximum Total Coe 
Lake eae ‘ Length Breadth Depth ae te of 

Ca IeNS Boundary 

bts miles miles ite sq. miles sq. miles 

POTION cas cio ae anpad nse bree 602-23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,200 
Winrar CURShA))sosueupoupenacos 580-77 aeelt 118 923 22, 400 — 

13 Ichhzel ie, Ane ee os 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13, 675 

Sh G@laire cone cto ere bloc renee 575-30 26 24 23 460 270 

RORIGs coos a ee cers os Serres Make 572-40 - 241 live 210 9,940 5,094 

(OVE Noh ani Raeetn aoa aces Oben OS": 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 Salen 
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There are no tides in the Great Lakes although considerable variation in water levels 
is occasioned by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, are 
Lake Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for 
size, there are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within 
the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes by Province 


¢ Nore.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
{t. sq. miles {t. sq. miles 
Newfoundland-- Quebec—continued 
(Deer. Sasi asa Dione ete 12 24 | Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka- { HW 1,185 |) 66 
Candin | sc aes ee eee 86 49 bonga). LW 1,169 |} 
Grandes cea cak oe eee 279 140 || Champlain (total, 360) part..... 05 18 
Mel villeteis = she eyecare sea-level fal350| a Ohibouramautsrcesssc se eete 17253 138 
Miuclikeamaa ssc. ee eee 1,650 566 Glearwitera. se: caer cee ee 790 410 
Red Tndiant 5 ge seer a 500 65 Gulberville oe. 6 aie e aie eee a 260 
WiGtORIA Wor ahietoe oOo ere 700 Toa MEVanscc cee ee cae ee 612 180 
Gotland faeces. sels: 660 125 
Indian House Se 125 
Nova Scotia~ Kaniapiskau......... 1,850 210 
Kempt te cucssts tenon on) sitters Prove 63 
IBras.dsO nance re ancy ee a tidal RUDE Ite inden a oem a nmeoene nos oc 884 95 
Lower Seal..... Rate at Sie cecpe meters 860 130 
IMENICOUR @allaamnss etmek os cise cree * 119 
IW Re Sah) (chs ec aNoste ee Serpe gm nity Dee meets cache 1,340 100 
New Brunswick— IM STICOUTE teins eects chert m 110 
IVa G bem aranl set cesute spate cee Slavens fais 615 88 
Grandteastier cas dees eee ae tidal (ata llle ch Otitis) oe 6 Aang rade aoe tates Sct hone eg 485 
MaStissina wear amatece ereaae 1, 243 840 
Nichtketiniiacnn ctoten itceareies 1,760 150 
lS aS as exe i ee cae s Garages 635 50 
Quebec— Payne oh wad eee eaten aaa : 230 
8 Bipmakan. 5 cis). dee eee aeons 90 
pees (total, 350) part § 868 5D We Pletipiorcrucitec. oncmene eee tenetaer fc 138 
Wile) Oe ee ie ae a Seine ee ncitee tog ,28 f : 
ahtan . HW ao ) ae Quinze; desi. asec. cetera aay ay os } 55 
Saat vue (corer EoD keoiiee if \ILW 677 109 ||. ct. Francis, River St. Lawrence /[LW 151 4 
Bien Ville: ac. oa eee sete can et es 392 (total, &3) part. N 153 


Bornu(Brulé)nqacc secreted: 1,203 56 Sts Johns etre sacar Rocko ere 321 375 


Province and Lake 


ft. 


Quebec—concluded 


‘ LW 65 
DPREPOUNG ir. ue ale css ea eee oe 8's { N 67 
Cis UR She OA ee ee a re LW 11 
Simard. ...... 0... eevee teers 856 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part. 4 ae ay 
RESWVO LNEOUNLSING s. ... ira io cetiobivs os ie 
WAS WanIDIeart Jctht. code ee. 680 
q Ontario— 
: Abitibi (total, 350) part......... 868 
5 Revie Hut ths Fos, So Mea Pg are 1,378 
Macisdipig 2.34 1,192 
o me ‘(total 9,940) part.......... 572 
4 Huron, including Georgian Bay 
is (total, ZasULO DALE 2 ect th date: 581 
é Kesagami etre Nets aot chins. : 
7 jay Crom (totalybd) parts.s.s.. 2: 1,181 
a One a at eaten... sth heey els 1,025 
MLATITGOME INCNOLA. 1s. es lca. T1215 
; Mille Lacs, Lac des............. 1, 491 
; VITUS ll Gegiei cis, chee tees oe nee A 1177. 
BURT GRE soii3's. tiv s ns 0 Seles eins 852 
! UNG PS SIN Re ick Cs be eoosnces ale net 643 
; Ontario (total, 7,540) part....... 246 
Rainy (total, 345) part (reser- {| HW 1,108 
voir). LW 1,103 
1 B25 ie esi are aR ee mR 1, 157 
St. Clair (total, 460) part........ 575 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence { LW... +151 
(total, 83) part. N 153 
SEES AIC CES ot a Oe a 1,219 
; CNAVG WA 5.25 SORE Oe 2 ane Se 1,190 
Seulu(reservoir)-\..c' dace tones { ee Hee 
DUNCOCMENOR IE cor Ps osc cs hee e ore 718 
Stout, Berens River............. 1,039 
Sturgeon, English River......... 1,342 
Superior (total, 31,820) part..... 602 
RU SPAT se yc Cine dS on 962 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part { ate ae 
rout. Hmglish River... osc... 1,294 
Trout, Severn River............ es 
Woods, Lake of the (total, (\HW 1,962 
1,185)! part (reservoir). LW 1,056 
Manitoba— 
ATAADADUSKOW wees sc taslsace secs 951 
PATURRINE RE a nes Sisleeisceerals ot es 855 
Bex vierhillac ia cd.nshreseiecdwr dss 651 
Cros bee WAR eo age eit Rates ties 829 
CORIMONANb a pes hoo tek kee ees 840 
Cross Nelson River....:........ 679 
WAU Ahead eee: Odea ce Se. 853 
{ BOS cide $0 oO ey eae Rs Cee Fo 815 
i BGaUNOINO ere kee ot, che Satdiecs Se s Sod 
OCS met Meats Weal, Pe oe ee 585 
aGsO tetas ees ask? rate oalenbackds « 935 
f CSP OU VALS ah rack tcis SER croeatene: 850 
; BISMOP rete Ton tales atten: 744 
‘ Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.... 1,153 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part....... 963 
ES EUG | 7 ites aR a 696 
BRISENGCOPISU 3, ohisis ch cannon eee s 709 


1 Total includes 463 sq. miles in U.S.A. 


Elevation 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes by Province—continued 


Area Province and I.ake Elevation 
sq. miles ba {t. 
Manitoba—concluded 
\ 57 ds Satsang wipes cote el ker 920 
J Manto tana ce sets tee otis items 813 
130 NUGLSOM MR et eh et etre ce : 
59 IM OOS AR Ae: Cad Be ER eee 838 
\ 55 Namew (total, 79) part.. Ss 873 
if Northerncindiatis sas. doce 725 
63 Nueltin (total, 336) part......... : 
OMe OXtOrdi eps eet een ck sree hee Ge: 612 
EF UU RTT, URES ue eee OE eT ata 615 
Pelican, west of Lake Winnipeg- 
OSLS TY Ape eo eae 837 
Play eneenia tn sc, che shred fae ces 711 
295 Red Deer, west of Lake Winni- 
61 WE LOSISH MR eee. cena wate 862 
137 COC Meret te ie ee week cy ewe 911 
5,094 Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.. 1,150 
St Marines: hea; aoe ee Nery 798 
13,675 Ob UATAY Nae ee ee eee ee 737 
90 DIDLWES ern Aes Gee eer ys 598 
25 || Sisipuk (total, 99) part.......... 915 
75 Southern dgcdiam: ses. sen eee 835 
60 Stevenson a: 5 chk eels aoe ; 
102 RV ATIC Rie et tee he coe by 849 
ee La DOG EE Ae nee kde hs 845 
1,870 Todatara (total, 241) part....... : 
GALL FRAY EW A (ay ee 8 ke an Bee A nae ae ne Sn 1,121 
BPH | IWISCETHON Mo Sra ee cin cree ihe 829 
275 WV CRUSKOMOHEL AY, cake pl att tad | 840 
Minninegse 4 0 eita.te moan abies 713 
COR AEW MNINETOSIS: coyote oe. 831 
270 Woods, Lake of the (total, f/HW 1,062 
| 20 1,485)! part (reservoir). {LW 1,056 
187 
270 
} 520 Igaskatehewan— 
280 
DOM eaAris ke ono arc. gil ee eres Fee 964 
110 || Athabasca (total, 3,058) part. . 699 
11, 200 IDESNaROee een ea tusk ee eee ae 1,294 
90 Biaék Birchitsesicaak ae caine om Table 
\ 5B Carle aes War me, oboe Wt Sit 1,620 
f Canoe Rapes alte, fo encanta cs 1,415 
156 (Cui) oWiN hs co 8 9.0 cS Roe 1,382 
215 Cold (total, 136) part 1,756 
} 953 POR ear ASA en nen Sica) cles 2h 1,541 
5 Cumberland = severe as kee aoe 871 
Deschambaulte: semaaeee sto. 1,072 
One tea nt de canes 1,506 
Tle-A-la-Crosse cists oo ou. sels sc ste 1,379 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.... 1,153 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part....... 963 
LO4 Pelee longer puto ea okt tae 1,476 
112 AVION gerne te 1,198 
MOM asteVlountalniin ionic Me eeaer 1,608 
SEM || hal byoyel oOnE hehe Care ea i ool cara» Be rl 1,459 
134 INEOULECALE Benes eee ty nine eee 1,608 
274 Namew (total, 79) part.......... 873 
200 Nemetbene: aa eric: Saab eee 1,259 
64 POLO Ol Chennai na ne shoe 1, 382 
28 || Primrose (total, 181) part....... 1,964 
319 EQUI Se LB ns Bend a Sos Sere Rete 1,704 
53 Peis (total, 2,414) part...... 1,150 
181 PIOUS. SREIEr Deter neat te eee 
550 || Sisipuk (total, 99) part.......... 915 
SOP SIMOGUAStONG.. see ss sea eels : 1,572 
AOL lve ONAKCin, SUAS eae Sie ce lobiae & 1, 262 
Goallwe Waziniewace es een ne ears 1,130 
Oo Po Wollastonts. stereos rete ee 1,390 


Area 


sq. miles 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake Province and Lake Elevation | Area 


® ft.  |sq. miles 
Alberta— Northwest Territories— 
Athabasca (total, 3,058) part.... 5 EA berdeene ten sce cee ee 130 ~ MS 
Ben viene ceyermktras sincere INT TUGEVEee see oreo cr blocs 1,190 207 
IBNYOnteH Kee Asien cote saaeme cada Ay limeres aauccn San oe een 1,239 340 
AS aloe tecere L icoee sot eitene Baker’ teercnc cosctrte tee 30 975 
@alling. a: sien rite eee Clinton-Coldenteets. chee ec 1,226 253 
UAITS Ss Re sik aon eee no eo b UbaAWDts wee eB oe 500 1,600 
Cold (total, 136) part............ JEN afer PEA Kiesin Mealateel Sorc it 3-0 aoc Toa" 163 
Messer Slaves. avert eee 5 Brankhne tee. ase eee a ive 
IRINA WH oo cece oe eye eaters ¢ Garry: F208. eerie eee eee ies A 980 
Peerlessiiachcn ke ae ote reer Gras. dO shen ete eee aes 1,300 345 
Primrose (total, 181) part....... Great: Bearaneeere pecan: 391 12,000 
Sullivan (variable).............. Great Slaviescmncebemaede secu 495 11,170 
Utikuma.c. ic san cee eee : Hardistyo ten ee eee ee 699 107 
Hottah eee ss sce tere ‘a Bee 
Kiaminurinlos nae emt e 320 360 
Macdouraltrsy.a.0 ate eee are “v 265 
Mackay vince te omsenton acto tere 1,415 250 
IMiairUSEuter ee ace mete tite area: Ar 540 
British Columbia— IMariahh: 5. Ses eee eee 495 90 
iMartre slices se ccemien eo rareets an 685 
(A QAMS 220 Recenter: Nueltin (total, 336) part......... oe 260 
Atlin (total; o0S)spartentmerns- ter INGUIRER dea ANH eres Glu moo aero eu ne ait 350 
abine.. 22s eee eee eae 1 Bel A Aare AGAR ota He eae, Cre renoicie an 331 
Chilko sc Seatac lariat : IOUE ee ere area en ee Ate 295 
Hutsuk:....) Seen nase 1 BAY Sees hn PIER RPE IR er Ss Meet Se 748 74 
Erancois:.; See eee en: Schultz.28 2. Week peteinicr ek oe 115 110 
Harrison... eee ee: 4 Wthoalinton .sancorte an ee ate ” 160 
Kootenay... eee reeee ere aye Todatara (total, 241) part ‘a 85 
Kotcho (unsurveyed and Viathikyedeinee ut kc eaten ware 300 860 
mated) se ete eee ee 
Lower Arrow eet tanec 
Okanagan ssn cee secre Yukon Territory— 
Ootsa.. 2s...on eee kino.» 0 
Quesnel: 2 eee ieee Aishihikeeeeeaess perch crn.) ccnee a 107 
Shuswap. sc ton ieee ces Atlin (totaly 0S) parte rn tte 2,200 eet 
Stuart hs, See eee ee crenata Si : ROWE HAVe Raha an nde dares bers ceehee 2,500 184 
Tagish (total, 188) part.......... TUSa Wass ake reeeterei eet ee sore 2,565 56 
Taka. \cee ene rc eens ial DOr Geen ee stace eth beac eae eet: 2,100 87 
Teslin (total, 161) part: ...'...... Tagish (total, 138)iparte...25...- 2,148 45 
UppersAtrowss eect eat ae Teslin (total, 161) part.......... 2, 250 96 


Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters 


The coast line of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises the 
following estimated milages:— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 

Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 


- 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 
Further details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of the 
Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged Conti- 
nental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
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to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 


From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 


120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is 
of varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the 


steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental 


Shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 


shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40 fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 


and constitutes the danger line for coastwise shipping. The whole floor of the marginal 
sea appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shorebanks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the Great Continental (or Polar) Shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean 
on which lie all the Arctic Islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland and most of those of 
Europe and Asia. This Shelf develops its maximum width on the 80th meridian of west 
longitude where it extends from the south of James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere 
Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 


The floor topography of this continental margin is somewhat hypothetical but sufficient 
has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oceanward edge. This 
steep continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian Archipelago and 
constitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the Polar regions. From this 
declivity, deep well-developed troughs cut by glaciers enter between the western group 
of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which the depth is about 200 fathoms separates 
this basin from the open Atlantic. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the great- 
est charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great 
irregularities of the sea floor are indicated but except in inshore waters few navigation 
hazards have been located. | 


Pacific—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet strewn coast, the 
Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile respectively from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. Along the 
whole coast continuous navigation is afforded through an inside passage sheltered from the 
sea by a protective barrier of islands. As is to be expected in a region so irregular in 
hydrographic relief shoals and pinnacle rocks are numerous, necessitating great caution 
in navigation. 
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Subsection 4,—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north. They all experience an Arctic climate 
and extend from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which reaches 83°07'/N. 
Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada and are generally 
referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. Those in the extreme north however 
which lie north of the M’Clure Strait—Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait—Lan- 
caster Sound water passage are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the west coast Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky 
islands. ; 

The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of Quebec 
are the chief islands off the eastern coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Islands of Over 2,000 Sq. Miles in Area 


I 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic OQcean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 

Balin... : ... «Se eee ee 178,700 BVOC Te ee een coer re creer eteet 4,200 

Eillesmerte:.:. aeeteeee oe en eee 82,119 Prince Charles. iiss ceca eee 3,500 

Victoria; ...., Spee ee ee erate 81,930 orn wallisite ce yeas Bete masse ee eee 2,670 

Banks: «2... Soe ee eee 23,230 Amund RImeness a. ce esac ore eee 2,515 

Devon. oR ee EP ete eae ei toes 20, 861 

Melville: Spee. te cee ee aon esters oe 16,141 

‘Axel Heibersannaeme erence von oe 15,779 ||Atlantic Ocean— 

Southamiptorieasn tee secre he ceeneiniehet: 15, 700 Newfoundland: : eh | eaceieen a tiie ene 42,734 

Prince Of: Wales-eeaere oe ear ener 12, 830 Cape Breton...... At, CE Ae SPER 2 3 7 8,979 

Somerset: <2 ee ena ae ere 9,370 Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence).......... 3,043 

‘Prince Pattick (eee eee ee ree 6,081 Prince Hd wards. soed niet eke aoe eee 2,184 

Bathurst. ee ee ee eee 6,041 

Ellef-Ringnegia sre take eee eee 5,139 ||Pacific Ocean— 

King Willis jects eee ie 4,870 VAN COUVED snacinaieis te tec. rie ee ee 12,408 


ea 
2 


Subsection 5.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in 
Canada is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 
19,850 feet above sea level. The highest elevations in other parts of the country are shown 
in Table 7. 


7.—Height of Principal Mountain Peaks in each Province and Territory 
by Mountain Range 


Province, Mountain Range and Peak Elevation Province, Mountain Range and Peak Elevation 
ft. ft 
Newfoundland Newfoundland—continued 
Long Range— Blue Hills of Coteau-- 
GTOS MORNINGS ic. cdutao dees. ontceiae ton atta 2,666 Betemsnoutc erases te aac so aac ae 1,690 
Mount Rlowmedown.. =o. 2c hac lene 2,502 Butter Pott By td Btn WR Oh Ee Re ork een 950 
Mount S€siGregory aus 2, A. fi. ea eis | 2,338 Heed He tars aay iret: veges aaing 700 
Gros Paté...... 2... 6. cece eect e eee eee 2,115 |Gentral Highlands— 
Pre LOUME SING! BN Aes cw wate sd eects cata 2,085 Maintopesilics:\taccie as stat arencenans aaa huts 1,800 


Pa GsVIOINLAIN es pert en actos ae otk ee 1,700 Missentonsatlosincs os iewecin.« ciisiiea cea en eh lew aat! 


=e 
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7.—Height of Principal Mountain Peaks in each Province and Territory 
y Mountain Range—continued 


. Province, Mountain Range and Peak Elevation Province, Mountain Range and Peak 
C fee age, 
; Newfoundland—concluded Saskatchewan 
~ Torngats— 
ReerrI ve ML OUREAIN, 7... veussived ce « Aolodhs ¢. 6,500 |\Cypress Hills (Summit).................... 
MENDES NTS Gans, ghee Fp oon Aare ate Put oR gers: 4,550 ||Wood Mountain (West Summit)............. 
MMIEOY LP OUPATONG oi sicec oc vee sane cucueen rvs 4,510 ||Wood Mountain (East Summit)............. 
een apeiiot RR eae he aE oe ate 3, oe Vermilion figs soe est et 
POTN LIONAIC Foc coe 6c kks Late eA Liste eke 95) 
ON ig oe Seis ov « hong Geko im gee 1,500 
; Kaumajets— Rockies— pee 
. INE CONE TEL OES fe Gh occ lok eek ce ee ce 3,500! CUS AYE Ge Se aCe et oa Nt 
Pe POE ODE ce tate ORY arbre eee eee 
A OLDES Sere anes RS Soe ee ee 
Nova Scotia es ee Hate ae ite eR Rot Se BEE 
Meeangonish Mountain. 2.0.0... 0.6. cece cc cd cece. 1,392 6 grater ae ay a ee eo rae 
_ Creignish Hills (at Greignish)..1 111000011". B50 Jp be TWINS. eo eee eset ect eens, 
Cobequid Mountains (at E Mapleton)........ 840 Rikchenks eet me et pe ay Pere eee ype 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of Annapolis). . 590 DRAa On uk eet a ea ee 
South Mountain (at Annapolis).............. 515 Pvclnd Gerke Creed. eet ae 
ae eee e Were Le ET Re ee 
UN ZA DCCA E eee OMNES, tee wi a 
New Brunswick Vemge Soc ares) pie. Mu oc Sees 2 ee oe es Se 
REPAIR AOE LOO Soph od, 8 oh oo ack cc eck 2,690 Ss th Se nea 1 Sail Ge Die i EG Di eae 
Green River Mountain. .).............2.5:.. 1,600 Vi aria DegR Sone NAE AE SS SO NUPTON IONS elk Pie od 
BLOMBGUNLOUTLER IT cette otis wicks Kak en 1,490 Seo waDonientl.. Ape: ema nee 
arn Ro eter eickate ial Melte eee) a tee Ne trie alg dia Frey is, 
Quebee ET CYS ON Saree ce era eels ra oa ieee tet A 
Raphlachians page SIAL HN OES Orn ono eae. 
Mount Jaeques Cartier (Shickshocks)..... 4,160 ry reehere Bae tao A eee OC Sa Lid SO 
Monn Tiehardson:s.. 20. 5 02 hh. oe can 3, 885 Moc ee ee a 
LES STU. Rec 0 i ae eee a 8,775 W. Hee’ SOS r Sigernic riches ais me Seis n.< christ m 2 oly 
Momtniogane eto stehe or ea oe 8, 700 L = es Pe BR cote can Pin brea Casey EERO al er 
Moiind: Maenetie. oc. 6/4... 3 sc Sew ak cate : 3,625 | Foc sey CRE aia Sint SS See 
MENG IDOL DI os. ha ou 0K cs OR ee ap Gee ek re 
Mount Bayfi eld AIM a el ores 6) Acne) wcare. el ariote wi ey evar eke 3, 470 Edith C 1 Pe itd Pay fF Oo Re ce Pee 
MonntiMatta wath ok. 4s osc ce ee bee 3,370 Breatt Pb oat it Cae Oe eke te 
Roundtop Mountain (Sutton Mountains)... 3,175 C eakae cphin a Lea a ce at meciseae piece age i 
MoutOrtord oo. 655i koko os F 2,860 Metre te te Shae ee She 
DME PIOTOLOT Oe Soa. oss ask sn 2,760 Eiffel er ari ket Peete ek eb eae ee 
PARR MOIS MIDUNGAIN 2c) 0 «sok akc Hohe. care eg 2,150 Pi On! poet Ea ae) eee eek 
BiGaNeMOeDinect ste fee bk 1,725 eae ease UTE MELIN eho hte Binnie tH nin iad 
Mount Shefford : : “2 1,795 Mount PRUE Oe oe te AP aes ae 
SPeseseacun a poh ehmsrie 2 e'she Says aoe si Mount Eisenhower, oo ooiee dss sess 
Shield— Three Sisters sitee inte) ‘wiea a\eiene ‘avis teetee wisi! abe de ar eh eset: 
Mount Tremblant (Laurentian Mountains). 3,150 Mount Edith. ..... se... .e eee eee eee eee. 
Mount Ste. Anne (Laurentian Mountains). . 2,625 


Monteregian Hills—~ British Columbia 


Mount scLetilairew we ore eee 1,350 

BOUT RPL OLNRRIR =. hs a rk 1,275 ||Coast Range— 
Put Co ok rele. ene, Aon Cer Ey aby. 1,250 Waddingtonve sem art. er ee se een ee 
Bicetiidehnsan®: <i igee Fut, tin 725 stedenianh sees eee ree ay cenit RAS 
EMMONS: Soc a ae kms, vette wk cane 700 gi ap ET Ae en Rao le ole PON a ae 
SUE ER See ee 
OWES Mitek 2 Te athe Sook Fn Se 

Ontario 
Selkirks— 
Niagara Escarpment (at Caledonia)......... 1,580 DPE ONUOLE uclak Aree eos oth aE ede ce 
Beebo Patrick. |... eco. robs ulcu odbcso 1,383 OT gol ae PR yd SOE ea a 
ce memeneT eI Tt] pho) ie aN, lc, erg Obs 1,034 a Faml ete eu eatee eee ac Pons Sede tee 
DIN EIDD ead ee. Me Aca Bh cbc ale vows 1,000 DeipNine nde ikew, Gee. do syns Sees a 
Emme MGONtAIN. 12222.) 1 leo lc ke lose ne: 82 BIBER Paras. Guta RO eres el ee aed 
BPRS rN hs eos the op POS Ei, Bs oe od, 735 WV Tipe Pee et da at Re eae he LTA 06 aes 
Selwyn athe ee ee a ea 
ACRE R Gar oR Sein A Geir 8. dd og Pace} 
Manitoba STG Ba Pi oA Se ne Oe eee 
Mount Sir Donald (Sir Donald Range).... 
OTS SU ee an a ce 2,600 INCISORS Fins OR MA il lol ot fen dp 
Derupine StOUNLAIU, ..... ses cece cc cea cc tock 2,500 ANG N, eM ee ee ee ee 
BEAU RIDIN, sii a's aa ls wide Coho bbe 2,000 Rogers Park (Hermit Range)............. 
1 Approximate. 2 One of two peaks. 
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74.—Height of Principal Mountain Peaks in each Province and Territory 
by Mountain Range—concluded 
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Province, Mountain Range and Peak Elevation Territory, Mountain Range and Peak Elevation 


i 


ft. : {t. 
British Columbia—concluded Yukon Territory 
Rockies— St. Elias Mountains— 
TRO SOT eer tere ia aeo eiese Wat ele tereee eens 12,972 TiO POD. sais ok A eines vol hr eee nd date tg erro 19, 850 
GlomenCe atc tends vie ctor ene pe oo mteeee 12,001 Ste Hias. 1G: eee Nee eS AR a aber yrih nc 18,008 
QOGdSIT Seer ene oe eee 11,676 TAGANni as 6-5 sito haere Eo ae aoe 17,150 
BEV CO ie oferta eae ol 9 ty Seon Seb es 11,507 IRIN } 02. doles tig weer ee ere ee 17,130 
6) Wo hia tigre AP Heo io.o. CDE ner ohn olreor 11,500 Steele siQe. Oak aie Oe ore eee 16, 439 
Rasplendent <:: tent bes er See oe 11, 240 WOO invcor. xiii: cinerea oe: ote Care et eer a 15, 880 
Kane COULG ins vets Aas Seow pe aee 11,226 VanGOUuvels...coem rk eo ae Ree uae oi eee 15, 700 
Gonsolationeere ee. | ae on oer eee 11,200 Hubbardteicc oe coe a tean le eae 14,950 
Mvecblelinvet smsce trac sion cies sat seer 11,160 Walls hy ic Bein eek sar ae tee ceri 14, 780 
Wi be Olt as preteiare setts chistes saceateamnnine 11,101 Adweretones soca. nett Te eee 14, 500 
Gelkier2 eeoteerete Reh yt A gee NY, Peet: 11,016 McéArthurhe tie See ere ora 14,400 
120 oa Ree OO Oe SR One Ooi Koco Gre 11,000 Acieusta.: hay ents Ver Cope icine 14,070 
PO AN EX ANCOR: meat mim. eh care als feet 11,900 Strickland scan tesoe nee Ca eee 13,818 
GOST ALGLONSE eee aN eetciden cioeia came eters aneucte 10,945 Newton ose eo Se ee 13,811 
IN FisistasTS Rade neeunenoudbooumnuce canbe 23a 10,918 COOK iach at Se Seca Soe arte 13,760 
Vaux (Vermillion Range)...........---+-+: 10, 881 Craig eee pon eh do chctsre gaspar eee eee 13, 250 
1 BPA ie beta erin ea heen oa Rai rece SP Sie aca 10, 855 Baditatiee eerie. nt oor Snot. een eens 12,625 
Sennen cohtwtisieienins sos yee Ocie Aon ae 10, 485 Malaspinatc: ies cnet sre otee ee eee 12,150 
@athecralerer ete tcice oe ter seeeethereiaks 10, 454 TOATINGLLG et oe Cameras eee Ce ener ene 11,700 
ETT Tn Sh eee a) ae, Rie ear eee oid on 10,372 Bait ai sae Rea el earache ihe. 11,375 
Chord Oni eee te ee ee oto tant Sa ener 10,346 Seattle ae wis kao neve leita ples mates eee 10,070 
President Cert ea eee es ora eis ee 10, 287 
Odarave. pines se ice letra eet 10,165 
TatisseG at: Weer tare ac eee a aise 10,015 Northwest Territories 
Wigiialsiieasct bSwnonmeaocgase aaoneued due ce 8,463 
Pookie Mountains— sant 
G Oia uted CLE ONE) reeks ole ete ne orate izes stceeveraas ; 
iales mr barrtlae > OTs eee Fe 15.097 | Clark Mountain... 000s etere ee 3,000 to 
12 yo] HARE en eee ce ie ea RN EG me ois ccs 12,860 4,000 
Ellesmere Area— 
Mount. Rawlinsonstesonts sti revere oes 5,000 
Monashee—__. 
Mounties bie arise es aiken: 8,946 Victoria Island— 
MonntiPelliyscoct atta iret conan ietstae ee 675 
Vancouver Island Range— 
Mount Atbert kid warden 6,968 ||Banks Island— 
Mount Arrowsmith. .............+eseeeee- 5,976 Nelson Heads. .covkt an itie aan oe nee 1,000 


Section 2.—Main Physical and Economic Features of the Provinces 


Politically Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each of the 
provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America Act 1867 
and its amendments, and as new provinces have been organized they have been granted 
political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. The Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, with their present boundaries, are administered by the Federal Government. 
The chief physical and economic features of each of the provinces and of the territories 
are reviewed below. Details of resources and their development are given in later chapters. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland, once the oldest colony of the British Empire, 
is the newest and most easterly province of Canada. It comprises the Coast of Labrador, 
an area of 112,630 sq. miles on the mainland, and the Island of Newfoundland. Separating 
the two portions is the Strait of Belle Isle, 93 miles in width at its narrowest point. From 
Nova Scotia across Cabot Strait the distance is 70 miles. The Island is triangular in 
shape, the three sides each being about 320 miles long, and it has an area of 42,734 sq. 
miles. The climate of the Island is temperate, having cool summers and mild winters. 
Climatic conditions in Labrador are more severe. 
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The Island has low, rolling relief, with its highest elevations in the west where summits 

in the Long Range Mountains exceed 2,500 feet. Much of the surface is barren and rockys 
and has innumerable ponds and swamps. Most of the land is unsuitable for farming. 
The river valleys and the west coast are thickly forested and support a thriving woodpulp 
industry. The deeply indented coast line has many harbours providing safe anchorage 
for the fishing vessels that support the important fishing industry. Fishing, mainly for 
cod, is carried on along the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador and on the Grand 
Banks. The Province of Newfoundland has extensive mineral deposits. Iron ore is 
mined from the huge Wabana deposits on Bell Island and production of iron ore from the 


large hematite deposits in the Labrador-Quebec region’commenced in 1954 following 


completion of the 360 mile railway to connect the deposits with the port of Seven Islands. 
Lead-zinc-copper ore is mined at Buchans in the interior of the Island. The vast water- 
power resources of Labrador are in the first stages of development. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of Canada, is about 120 miles 
in length with an average width of 20 miles and an area of 2,184 sq. miles. Prince Edward 
Island lies 10 to 20 miles off the mainland, east of New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia, 


_ and is separated from these Provinces by Northumberland Strait. 


The Island attains an altitude of about 450 feet above sea level and is almost trisected 
by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay and by the mouth of the Hillsborough River, 
which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red soil and red sandstone 
formations are distinctive features. The climate is tempered by the surrounding waters 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and, combined with fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers 
great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The Province is noted for 
its production of seed potatoes, its lobster canneries, oyster beds and fur farms. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 to 105 miles 
in width and has an area of 21,068 sq. miles almost surrounded by the Bay of Fundy, the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The mainland is connected with the 
Province of New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto. Cape Breton Island forms 
the northeast portion of the Province. It is separated from the mainland by the narrow 
Strait of Canso (which is now however traversed by a permanent causeway) and includes 
the famous saltwater Bras d’Or Lakes. On the Atlantic side the mainland is generally 


rocky and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms; it is extensively indented and has numerous 


harbours providing safety for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing 
industry of the Province. The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by low ridges not exceeding an altitude of 1,500 feet and 
running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast to the rocky Atlantic 
side they present fertile plains and river valleys especially adapted by climate and situation 
to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. 


Nova Scotia is one of the leading provinces in.the production of good quality bitumi- 
nous coal suitable for the production of coke and excellent for domestic use and for steam- 
raising purposes. The chief coalfields are in the Sydney and Inverness areas on Cape 
Breton Island and in Pictou and Cumberland Counties on the mainland. Nova Scotia is 


also an important producer of salt, gypsum and barite. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape with an area of 
27,985 sq. miles. The Bay of Chaleur on the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northum- 
berland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on the south, and Passamaquoddy Bay on the 
southwest provide the Province with a very extensive sea coast. It adjoins the United 
States on the west and the Province of Quebec on the north and northwest. 


The surface of New Brunswick is mostly undulating, its highest elevation of 2,690 
feet being in the vicinity of Grand Falls on the St. John River. In the northeastern half 
of the Province extensive areas of Crown lands carry valuable stands of merchantable 
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timber and numerous rivers provide access to the lumbering areas. The Province is - 
watered to the west and south by the St. John River which in its course of 400 miles 
runs through country famed for its beauty. 


Economically the forest resources are of first importance, followed by the fisheries, 
although large areas of rich agricultural land are found in the numerous river valleys, 
especially that of the lower St. John, and in the broad plains along the Bay of Fundy coast. 
The mineral resources of the Province include moderate amounts of coal, natural gas and 
petroleum and an extensive orebody with an excellent grade of lead-zinc ore is now under 
development southwest of Bathurst. In addition in 1954 announcement was made of 
the discovery of several extensive zinc-lead-copper-pyrite orebodies northwest of New- 
castle. 


Quebec.—Quebec, the largest province of Canada, lies east and southeast of Hudson 
Bay; adjoining it on the south are the United States and New Brunswick, with Ontario 
on the west. It has an area of 594,860 sq. miles, and most of the surface is made up of 
Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield. North of the St. Lawrence is the broken rim 
of the Canadian Shield, rising sharply to the Height of Land (varying from 1,000 to 3,000 
feet) from which it descends gently to sea level at Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. The 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the River St. Lawrence penetrate the entire width of Quebec 
and divide the Eastern Townships and the Gaspe Peninsula to the south from the larger 
area of the Province to the north. 


With the exception of the treeless zone extending north of latitude 58°, most of the _ 
Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in the southwest 
to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive timber limits which 
form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry Quebec is the foremost of the provinces 
in the development of hydroelectric power and has available waterpower resources at 
ordinary minimum flow almost equal to those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Quebec 
has made exceptionally rapid progress in the development of its mineral resources and 
ranks next to Ontario in annual value of mineral output. In 1953 the Province produced 
about 70 p.c. of the world output of asbestos and is a leading Canadian producer of copper, 
gold and zinc. In the Quebec-Labrador region are huge deposits of hematite from which 
production commenced in 1954. Also, important discoveries of iron ore have been made on 
the west side of Ungava Bay. At Allard Lake in eastern Quebec are large deposits of 
ilmenite, an ore of titanium and iron, output from which is shipped to Sorel for treatment. 
The fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf are important and inland waters abound 
in game fish. The climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and of the Eastern 
Townships are well suited to general farming operations including dairying and the 
production of vegetables and maple products. 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, Ontario has 
an area of 412,582 sq. miles. Though usually regarded as an inland province its southern 
boundary has a freshwater shore line of 2,362 miles on the Great Lakes and its northern 
limits have a saltwater shore line of 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. 


The surface of Ontario is characteristic of the Canadian Shield, except in the southern 
triangle lying between the lower lakes and the Ottawa River where the surface is undulating 
to rolling, being higher to the west of the Niagara Escarpment, northwest of which the 
highest elevations are obtained. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the 
promontory at the northeastern corner of Lake Superior. Northwest from the Height of 
Land the slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay where a large marginal strip (the 
Hudson Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above sea level. 


Ontario has long been Canada’s leading producer of minerals and accounts for prac- 
tically all the Canadian production of nickel and for about 82 p.c., excluding USSR, of 
the world output of this metal. It is a leading world source of copper and the platinum 
metals and mainly as a result of developments in the Steep Rock and Michipicoten areas 
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it is rapidly gaining prominence as a source of iron ore. Ontario also produces several 
of the industrial minerals, a fairly recent addition to the list being asbestos from the 
Matheson area. The Province produces substantial quantities of natural gas and 
relatively smal] amounts of crude petroleum. 


The Great Lakes waterways system permits economic international transportation 
of iron ore and coal for Ontario’s basic iron and steel industries. This advantage together 
with an abundance of natural resources has made Ontario the foremost manufacturing 
province of Canada. Vast forest resources in proximity to hydroelectric power form the 
basis of a large pulp and paper industry, while the forests of the north are a rich fur 
preserve. 


The lands along the St. Lawrence and the lower lakes possess excellent soil and consti- 
tute a highly productive farming district catering to the needs of a large urban population. 
In the Niagara Peninsula fruit farming has been scientifically developed into a highly 
specialized industry. 


Manitoba.— Manitoba, covering 246,512 sq. miles, is the most central of the provinces. 
Its southwestern portion together with the southern portions of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta constitutes the Prairie section of the Western Interior Lowlands Region—world- 
_ renowned for the quality of its wheat. Manitoba is a land of wide diversity, combining 
400 miles of sea coast along its northeastern boundary bordering Hudson Bay with great 
areas of mixed forests, large lakes and rivers covering an area of 26,789 sq. miles, a belt 
of treeless prairie extending to the southeastern corner of the Province and patches of 
open prairie underlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The average elevation of the 
Province is between 500 and 1,000 feet. The greatest height—2,600 feet—is Duck Moun- 
tain, northwest of Lake Dauphin. 


Most of that part of Manitoba lying north and east of Lake Winnipeg is underlain 
by rocks of the Canadian Shield. Within this area are numerous deposits of base metals 
and gold and from the mines in this area Manitoba obtains all its metal output. The 
largest operation is at Flin Flon where copper-zine deposits are located. These deposits 
straddle the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary and for a number of years most of the 
output has come from the Saskatchewan portion. Large copper-nickel deposits are being 
developed at Lynn Lake. 


From the southern portion of the Province Manitoba obtains its output of several non- 
metallic minerals. Crude petroleum was discovered in the Virden district a few years 
ago and a number of wells are now in production in this general area. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan, 251,700 sq. miles in area, lies between Manitoba 
and Alberta and extends, as do those Provinces, from the International Boundary on the 
south to the 60th parallel of latitude on the north. The Canadian Shield extends over the 
northern third of the Province. This portion is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers 
and is generally of low relief. It is rich in timber resources and from it comes Saskatchewan’s 
metal output which is practically all obtained from the large copper-zinc deposits straddling 
the Saskatchewan-Manitoba boundary. The discovery of deposits of uranium ore in 
the Beaverlodge area north of Lake Athabasca has brought Saskatchewan prominently to 
the forefront as a potential world source of this ore; production in this area commenced 
in 1953. 


The southern two-thirds of the Province forms part of the Western Interior Lowlands 
Region and is generally fertile, with soil of great depth. Normally there is sufficient 
moisture for rapid growth and the abundant sunshine during the long summer season in 
this northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. This portion of Saskatchewan is rich in 
non-metallic minerals including fuels and is the source of all of Canada’s output of sodium 
sulphate. During the past few years extensive exploration for crude petroleum and 
natural gas has been conducted here with increasingly successful results. 
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Alberta.—This Province covers 255,285. sq. miles and lies between Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. The southern part of the Province is dry, treeless prairie, changing 
to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie and giving way to mixed 
forests. ‘The Canadian Shield extends only into the northeast corner of Alberta, so that 
excepting the fringe of mountainous country on its western border, practically the whole 
of the Province is underlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has three marked 
physical features—the plains, the foothills, and the portion of the Rocky Mountains 
within its boundaries. Overlying these is the marked difference in vegetation of the arid 
southwest and the more humid parklands of the remainder of the Province which merge 
with mixed and coniferous forest. Permanent agricultural settlement reaches its farthest 
northern point in Canada in the Peace River Valley of Alberta. ‘The southern half of the 
Province, rising towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet 
but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are 
reached at Lake Athabasca in the northeast corner. 


Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any of the provinces and following 
the discovery of the Leduc oil field about 20 miles southwest of Edmonton in 1947 it is 
rapidly becoming a major world source of crude petroleum. Huge reserves of natural 
gas have been disclosed, mostly as a result of oil drilling operations, and prospects are 
bright for further large discoveries of petroleum and natural gas. ‘These resources provide 
the basis of Alberta’s industrial development. Lumbering is important in the more moun~ 
tainous western parts and in the north and ranching is carried on in the dry sections of 
the south and west. In some southern prairie areas the quantity and distribution of the 
natural precipitation make permanent agriculture precarious and a number of large 
irrigation projects have been developed which take their water supply from rivers rising 
in the mountains that form the western boundary of the Province. The climate of Alberta 
is particularly pleasant, warm and dry generally during the summer, and during the 
winter the cold is moderated in the south by the chinook winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, 366,255 sq. miles in area, is the third 
largest and the most westerly province of Canada. It includes many islands of the 
Pacific, notably Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands, the area of the former 
being 12,408 sq. miles. 


The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains that cover 
all except the northeast corner—resulting in a set of parallel linear valleys. Many of these 
are extremely fertile with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit 
erowing. Generally the agricultural areas of these valleys are relatively small and 
broken. ‘Two large areas in the Peace River Block and the Stuart Lake District have 
ereat agricultural possibilities. ‘The shoreline of the Pacific is deeply indented with many 
- inlets that are ideal for harbourage. 


The wealth of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper indus- 
tries and places British Columbia first among the provinces in the production of lumber and 
timber. ‘The Province excels in fishery products chiefly on account of the famous Pacific 
salmon. ‘The mineral resources are remarkable for their variety and wealth. Production 
of lead, zinc, silver, gold and to a lesser extent copper has played an important role in 
the economic life of the Province since its early days and valuable coal deposits on Van- 
couver Island and at Crowsnest and Fernie in the interior have been worked for many 
years. The Province is one of the chief sources of tungsten ore in the free world and asbestos 
has been added recently to the list of minerals produced. Huge supplies of natural gas 
have been disclosed in the Peace River section of the Province. In waterpower resources, 
British Columbia ranks second in Canada. | 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—These vast northern territories extend 
over an area of 1,511,979 sq. miles from the 60th parallel of latitude to the northernmost 
limits. They comprise about 39 p.c. of the surface of Canada. 
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The Territories are areas of contrast and extremes in topographical characteristics, 


flora and fauna, and climate. Surface features vary from the treeless plains of the far 


north, the rolling hills of the Canadian Shield in the east, and the forested valley of the 
Mackenzie River, to some of Canada’s highest mountain peaks in the west; from small 


_ streams and lakes to the longest rivers in Canada—the Mackenzie, over 2,600 miles in 
length, the Yukon, approximately 2,000 miles long, and Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, 


both of which are over 11,000 sq. miles in area. 


- Since the Klondike gold rush near the close of the nineteenth century the Yukon 
Territory has been an important producer of placer gold. Rich deposits of lead-zinc- 
silver ore occur in the Mayo area from which a substantial production of these metals is 
obtained. Interest in the mineral possibilities of the Yukon has been increasing steadily 
in recent years. 


Mineral production in the Northwest Territories is still relatively small considering 
the size of the region but the prospects for a substantial increase seem to be bright. Oil 


from the Norman Wells area, pitchblende products from deposits at Port Radium on the 


east shore of Great Bear Lake and gold from the Yellowknife area are the chief minerals 
produced. 


The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the extension of the 
central plains of the Prairie Provinces into the Mackenzie Valley and crops are confined 
to vegetable gardens. In the northern regions the flora and fauna have their own peculiar 
patterns. There are immense areas of lichens which at first sight appear to be stretches of 


broken greyish rock. These, along with sedges, grasses, crowberries, ®round-willow, etc., 


provide food for the caribou and muskoxen. 


The winters along the Mackenzie River are bitterly cold, averaging 16° to 25° below 
zero but in Yukon they are surprisingly mild and vary from 2° to 21° below zero. 


Hunting of caribou, seals, walrus and whales and fishing and trapping form the 
principal basis of existence for the native Eskimos, providing food and hides for the 
manufacture of clothing, sleeping bags, etc. The introduction of reindeer by the Federal 
Government in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories has provided an 
important local industry to serve the people’s needs. 


MAPPING AND CHARTING IN CANADA* 


Maps and charts are a necessity in the development of a country. They are required 
for natural-resources development, for defence, administration, educational and recrea- 
tional purposes, and for extending trade and commerce. In fact they are required in 
most. of the activities of present day life. 


In Canada government and public demand for maps and charts has grown at such a 
rate that Federal Government distribution of these in 1955 was well over the million 


-mark—or over five times that of prewar years. and double that of 1947. This has been 
“mainly owing to Canada’s rapid industrial expansion, the country’s large defence needs, 


and because, at work or at play, Canadians are a map-conscious people. 


This article outlines the work of the Surveys and Mapping Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys and of the Geological Survey of Canada, together with 
that of the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
It is planned, in future editions of the Year Book, to give more detailed descriptions of 
the mapping responsibilities of the agencies dealt with here as well as to cover the work 
of other mapping authorities. 


THe DEPARTMENT oF MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 


The formidable task of mapping Canada’s vast area of 3,800,000 sq. miles and of 
charting the thousands of miles of its coast line and its inland waters is being carried out 


- by the Federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. On this Department rests 


* Prepared by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, except as otherwise indicated. 
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the responsibility of compiling topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aero- 
nautical and hydrographic charts, electoral maps and such specialized maps as those 
that appear in the Canada Air Pilot. 


The Department’s mapping policy is to provide as soon as possible complete topo- 
graphical coverage of all of Canada on a scale of approximately 1 inch to 4 miles and 
coverage of the settled and developed parts. on a scale of approximately 1 inch to 1 mile; 
geologically, to provide maps of all land areas on scales of 1 inch to 4, 8, or 16 miles. 


At mid-1955 over 50 p.c. of Canada excluding the Arctic Islands had been covered 
topographically by published maps or maps in hand on the 4 mile scale, and almost 
25 p.c. at the more detailed scale. This mapping is being carried out by the Department’s 
Surveys and Mapping Branch. In its geological mapping the Department, through 
the Geological Survey of Canada, is giving top priority to reconnaissance work and 
to the development of more rapid reconnaissance methods, It is doing this to provide 
within the foreseeable future vital geological data on Canada’s vast northland for use 
by the mineral industry and those concerned with the planning and guidance of Canada’s 
economic development. The Department’s Geographical Branch meanwhile is carrying 
out surveys of the physical geography of northern regions and of the economic and social 
geography of selected areas in southern Canada. i 


SURVEY METHODS | 

The mapping of Canada presents many challenges to federal mapmakers, the chief 
being the ever present problems of great distances and of areas that are practically impos- 
sible of access. In meeting these challenges the Department has been greatly assisted in 
recent years by the use of the aeroplane and the helicopter, of air photography and various 
modern devices such as shoran trilateration—an electronic method of measuring distance— 
and by the development of modern photogrammetric plotting instruments for the plotting 
and compilation of maps from air photos. 


Air Transport.—The Department uses the aeroplane to carry men and supplies to 
distant points and in its application of shoran trilateration. The helicopter is being used 
more and more in areas which, because of muskeg or mountains, are sometimes difficult, 
or impossible to survey or map by ground parties or other methods. It is also used for 
geological reconnaissance mapping in Canada’s northland and in mountainous areas to 
speed up the pace of mapping. 


Since World War II aerial photography has become a necessity in mapping: in fact 
no mapping is attempted today without air photography. Much of the pioneer work 
in using and adapting aerial photography to mapping in Canada was done by the Depart- 
ment’s Topographical Survey. Today aerial photographs are taken for the Department 
mostly by contract with commercial companies. 


Air Photography.—The use of air photography has made the mapping of the Canadian 
north on a 1 inch to 4 mile scale practicable. During World War II the north was covered by 
trimetrogon pictures which consist of one vertical and two lateral oblique photographs 
taken at the same time. Thése pictures allowed the preparation of general maps on the 
scale of 1 inch to 8 miles. Such maps were satisfactory for air navigation and for 
reconnaissance investigations of the geology and mineral deposits, but were too limited 
in accuracy for more detailed studies. Consequently all areas that were covered in a 
preliminary way by trimetrogon photographs are now gradually being covered by vertical 
photography. Much of the flying is done at about 30,000 feet to give wider coverage; 
lower flying is required in areas where greater topographic detail is required for special 
purposes. 
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Shoran and Other Methods.—Use of shoran trilateration to measure distance has 


greatly facilitated the fixing of triangulation nets of points—more simply, the setting up 


of the framework of control for mapping—throughout the country. This control frame- 
work is necessary in order to place map sheets in their proper relationship to one another 


4 _ and in their proper place with reference to longitude and latitude. Moreover the elevations 


of these points must be determined with precision so that the surveyed altitudes of the 
points have true relations to one another and to the datum of sea level. Before the advent 
of shoran trilateration the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys erected signalling 
towers and by a rather slow process of observing angles between stations, built up a triangu- 


lation net in which all points of observations were accurately determined. Since World 


War II the Department has replaced this older method, in the north particularly, by 
shoran trilateration by which it is possible to measure lines 300 miles in length within an 
error of 20 feet. 


Canada’s work in shoran trilateration, which is done by the Department’s Geodetic 
Survey, has become a model for geodetic work in all undeveloped parts of the world. 
Its use has allowed Canada in a few years to extend a triangulation net for accurate mapping 
from southern Manitoba to the Arctic and across the Arctic Islands to Labrador, where it 
is being joined to a net from the St. Lawrence. Because of the remoteness and isolation 
of most of the areas covered much of this work would have been impossible by the older 
methods. Shoran has also been applied to the location in relation to the ground stations 


of the position, at the instant of exposure, of the aeroplane taking air photographs. The 


establishment of the positions along certain control lines by this means provides the neces- 
sary horizontal control for maps and air charts of the scale required throughout large areas 
of the north. 


Another electronic measuring device, the radar altimeter, measures the approximate 
distance from an aeroplane to the surface of the ground. The idea for this device originated 
in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and was developed by the Department 
with the co-operation of the National Research Council. Radar altimetry is being used 
in contouring air charts and is being developed for use in larger scale mapping. 


Great progress has been made in using various types of plotting instruments to transfer 
information from air photos to a map surface and the older methods of plotting topography 
in the field by the use of the plane table have wholly disappeared. The use of the elab- 
orate present day photogrammetry equipment has effected an appreciable saving both 
in time and cost in the field, particularly in view of the short field season and the transporta- 
tion difficulties encountered in many areas in Canada, and has resulted in an increased ~ 


_ production of maps. 


THE SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
placed’ 73 parties in the field in 1955: 18 of these came from the Geodetic Survey of Canada 
which provides the framework of control for all mapping carried out in Canada; 25 were 
from the Topographical Survey which surveys Canada’s actual physical features and maps 
them with the aid of aerial photographs; 12 were from the Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division which carries out all land boundary surveys on Dominion Lands and 
produces all the necessary aeronautical charts to meet civilian and defence needs—and 
electoral maps as well; 18 were from the Canadian Hydrographic Service which charts 
Canada’s coastal and inland waters, measures tidal currents and levels and issues charts 
and tables for shipping. 
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Highlighting the 1955 field program were two helicopter projects carried out by the 
Topographical Survey over areas totalling 60,000 sq. miles in New Quebec-Labrador 
and along the lower Mackenzie River in the Northwest Territories. In New Quebec- 
Labrador six topographical engineers mapped four areas totalling 24,000 sq. miles on a 
scale of approximately 1 inch to 1 mile. The areas comprised the western coastal region 
of Ungava Bay, the central portion of the peninsula east of Ungava Bay, an inland 
area in central northern Labrador, and a small area in the Lake Manuan district about 
130 miles south of Ungava Bay. In the Northwest Territories six other topographical 
engineers mapped, on the same scale, a 35,000 sq. mile area straddling the lower Mackenzie 
River from Fort Good Hope to the Mackenzie delta. The party used two helicopters 
and one conventional aircraft for transportation. 


In the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, the Canadian Hydrographic 
Service is replacing older techniques with newer sonic methods. In 1955 for instance it 
determined the positions of soundings in offshore areas south of Anticosti Island electroni- 
cally rather than by direct shore observation. The Service has three vessels on the Pacific 
Coast and four on the Eastern Coast. During the past several years it has chartered an 
additional two boats for northern work. It also has several smaller boats on inland waters 
including the Great Lakes and Great Slave Lake. In all it uses about 16 craft in the 
task of making soundings for charts. 


The increasing interest being shown in Canada’s Far North has pointed up the need 
for the establishment of safe routes of travel through Canadian Arctic waters, and the 
seeking out and charting of possible harbours for use in connection with the development 
of newly discovered resources and for the safe sea supply of various stations recently 
established in the Arctic Islands. The keel for The Baffin, a $4,000,000 ship specially 
designed for this type of Arctic work, was laid in the spring of 1955 and the ship is expected 
to be in commission in 1956. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 


The Geological Survey of Canada sends 70 to 90 parties in to the field each year. 
Since the Survey started operations in 1842 it has provided a general picture of the country’s 
geology and has mapped over 1,000,000 sq. miles of Canada’s 3,800,000 sq. mile area on 
scales adequate to meet the requirements of mineral development. 


It maps areas on different scales depending largely upon the interest and the extent 
of activity in the areas. It does reconnaissance mapping for instance to sort out the more 
favourable areas for prospecting in a region, which are then mapped on a detailed scale. 
Areas under development are mapped on detailed scales ranging as a rule from 1 inch 
to 1 mile, to 1 inch to 1,000 feet. This provides industry with the key to the geology 
of a particular area and thus guides it in the development of other mineral deposits. 
Areas being studied in this manner include the rich silver-lead Mayo area in central 
Yukon, the Beaverlodge uranium area in northern Saskatchewan and the extensive iron 
ore fields of New Quebec-Labrador. 


Aerial reconnaissance mapping of Canada’s northern regions now under way will 
soon place in the hands of the mineral industry geological information on the more favour- 
able prospecting areas. The Survey began this reconnaissance mapping in 1952 with 
Operation Keewatin in the Northwest Territories when five geologists mapped a 57,000 
sq. mile area by helicopter in the southern part of the District of Keewatin west of Hudson 
Bay. Use of the helicopter allowed the Survey to crowd into one field season mapping 
that would have taken it 20 to 25 years by the more conventional methods—and the work 
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was done at a much lower cost. Operation Keewatin showed that 25 p.c. or approximately 
14,000 sq. miles of the area mapped is favourable for prospecting, a high percentage when 
compared with some of the better known favourable areas in more southerly regions. 


In Operation Baker in 1954 five geologists, using helicopters, mapped 67,000 sq. miles 


‘of territory in the central part of the District of Keewatin just north of the territory covered 


in Operation Keewatin. In 1955 the Survey carried out two similar projects, Operation 
Franklin in the Queen Elizabeth Islands, the largest operation of its kind ever attempted, 
and Operation Thelon in the District of Mackenzie in the Northwest Territories. 


In Operation Franklin seven departmental geologists, four seasonal geologists and ten 
student assistants trained in geology mapped 100,000 sq. miles of land on the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands in the District of Franklin. The entire project was airborne, the two 
helicopters used for the geological mapping being among the largest in commercial opera- 
tion. Working from its main base at Resolute Bay the party set up subsidiary bases 
east of Resolute Bay, moving northward and then westward as the sea ice broke up. It 
examined the main geological zones of the Islands, investigated local geology for possibili- 


_ ties of mineral occurrences particularly of oil and gas and made detailed studies at scores 


of points, some within 600 miles of the North Pole. The party found numerous coal 
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seams and several extensive areas that could be explored for oil. In Operation Thelon 
five geologists mapped a 60,000 sq. mile area in the southeast part of the District of Mac- 
kenzie in the Northwest Territories and reports on the findings in both operations are 
being prepared. The Survey has thus gained in a few years a considerable knowledge 
of the prospects for minerals in areas totalling 184,000 sq. miles north.of the 60th parallel 
of latitude and between Hudson Bay and Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories, 
and of 100,000 sq. miles of territory in the Arctic Islands. 


The Geological Survey has also met with considerable success in using helicopters 
for reconnaissance mapping in the rugged mountain areas of British Columbia where 
ground methods are impracticable. It also used helicopters to map a timbered area of 
Cape Breton Island in Nova Scotia in 1954, affording operational experience in the use 
of these machines in such areas. 


The Survey does a certain amount of airborne magnetometer work each year. In 
this work the aeroplane is equipped with instruments that record total magnetic force 
of the rocks over which the aircraft is flown, even if the rocks are buried beneath heavy 
overburden. Areas of high magnetic intensity or ‘anomalies’ may indicate the presence 
of mineral deposits. The Geological Survey publishes the information thus secured 
in the form of aeromagnetic maps and these have proved to be valuable guides in the 
search for mineral wealth. The iron ore deposits now being mined at Marmora in 
southeastern Ontario were brought to light as a result of such a survey. They were 
covered with 100 feet of limestone which had to be removed to permit mining. 


Although the Geological Survey placed fewer parties in the field in 1955 the increased 
use of aircraft resulted in the coverage of an area greatly in excess of that of any previous 


- year and almost completed the geological reconnaissance of the Canadian Shield south of 


latitude 66°. . 


In its survey of the physical geography of northern regions the Geographical Branch 
makes extensive use of aerial photography to study, in the office, key areas so as to interpret 
the character of the terrain. This work, which is supplemented with ground studies to 
prove the correctness of the deductions, has proved particularly useful for selecting base 
and station locations in the construction of northern defence lines, 
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At the request of the Civil Defence Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare the Branch is making detailed studies of the industrial, commercial and 
residential areas of the major Canadian cities in relation to civil defence needs. Several 
of these studies have been completed. 


Much has been accomplished to date in mapping and charting in Canada but the task 
ahead of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys of providing the various maps 
and charts required in the development of Canada’s wealth of natural resources is great. — 
This is particularly true of the Canadian north which is receiving increasing attention 
in recent years. If the greater part of this task is to be accomplished in this generation 
continued emphasis must be placed on the use of the newer methods of mapping. Need 
for its accomplishment in the not too distant future is seen in the rapid pace of industrial 
development in Canada today. 


Tur Forestry BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF NorTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES* 


The application of aerial photography to mapping of forest cover in Canada has been 
widely developed in recent years by the Forestry Branch of the Federal Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. Under the terms of the Canada Forestry Act 
1949 the Federal Government offers financial support to the provinces to assist them in 
completing an inventory of their forest resources by aerial photographic methods. It is 
hoped thereby to prepare a national forest inventory. Data from air photographs are 
correlated with field work to develop new techniques of timber estimating. Research is. 
being continued in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine 
heights, crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different 
seasons of the year under various conditions. The use of large scale photography of sample 
areas is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species 
and sub-types. Construction of suitable photogrammetric and other scientific apparatus 
includes those required by the forestry tri-camera method of air photography, which has 
been developed to provide maximum forestry information at minimum cost, and the 
shadow-height calculator, constructed to facilitate the determination of tree heights from 
shadows in air photographs. 


» 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 
Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information at present available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown 
in Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forested and ‘other’ 
land, the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
land such as open muskegs, swamp, or rock. Soil surveys now under way by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will make it possible in the future to estimate the amount of arable 
land Canada possesses and as provincial inventories are completed more information will 
be available regarding land now non-forested but not productive in an agricultural sense. 
The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources esti- 
mates that about 44 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census 
of 1951, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,738,986 
sq. miles of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together 
have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is 
practically nil and the forested area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 


* Contributed by the Forest Inventories Section, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 
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Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2, classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained . 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from Provincial Government 
sources. 
29,—Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1955 


Item Nfld. 12 Dalle N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


e 
1. Alienated from the Crown or in process of 
Alienation scat: oiace cefocGietes ae ies eerntt yet 


%, Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 


6, 686 2,058 16,713 16, 480 43, 500 41,161 


experiment stationS.......-..+-+seeeeeeeeee 3l 115 214 766 4901 2,186 
de National Parks: s¢. Sosiese erences = 7 390 80 2 12 
4. Indian reserveseeeesiaceeaieeiisia. err siee. — 4 30 59 281 2,436 
Be Federal forest experiment stations........ — = = 35 7 97 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserveS........+-.+--+- 148, 491 — 3, (21 10,294 | 524,262 | 342,085 
te Provincialvvarkseacesce cates eve sate ei ii: 48 — 2 — 20, 264 5,079 
8. Provincial forest reserveS............++--- 108 — — 271 6, 056 19,526 


Totals, Area... :< cic sseis b diere aici. 155,364 2,184 21,068 27,985 | 594,860 | 412,582 


Yukon 
and Canada 
N.W.T. 


Man. Sask. Alta. ISACE 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


—_ 


. Alienated from the Crown or in process of 
alienation. doe era een ae eee oer tete: 


9, Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
experiment stations...............---....-- 


44,916 | 104, 4638 81,617 18, 862 69 || 376,525 


2,064 6,974 5,263 704 | 1,508,2763| 1,527,083 


3e National Parke. sneer ee emer ean 1,148 1, 496 20,7184 1,671 3,6255| 29,147 
4. Indian=neservies.car sam cise oe ornate es 819 1, 882 2,370 1,283 9 9,173 
Be Federal forest experiment stations........ 6 — 47 — — 186 
3. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves.......+-+++--- 192,025 | 135,200 | 136,534 | 295,734 coal 1,788,346 
as Provincial IPankSecen. oo steeoneriet hteteete aes 2,6057 1,685 117 12, 496 -— 42,294 
8. Provincial forest reserveS........++.see0-- 4, 6037 — 8,619 35, 505 — 74, 688 

Potals pares 4... Gk 2 cee eee 246,5127| 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 | 1,511,979 || 3,845,747 


_ , i Includes Gatineau Park (70 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 sq. mile) which are under Federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes 952,849 
sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, as 
game sanctuaries in which hunting and trapping is otherwise forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer grazing, but 
which are not regarded as National Parks. 4 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, although 
reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered as a National Park. 5 That part of Wood Buffalo 
Park in NWT. 6 A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 7 Pro- 
vincial Park development is carried out in two provincial forest reserves of Manitoba having a total area of 1,668 
sq. miles; duplication is omitted from totals. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise lands in 
the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands in Hudson 
_ Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance and Admiralty 


_ Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Experiment Stations, Experi- 


mental Farms, Indian reserves and in general all public lands held by the several Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government for various purposes connected with federal adminis- 
tration. The Dominion Lands Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 113) and the Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 58) were repealed in 1950, and the Territorial Lands Act 
(R.8.C. 1952, c..263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 224) were enacted 
to replace them and became effective June 1, 1950. 


The largest areas under federal administration are the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory amounting to 1,511,979 sq. miles or about 40 p.c. of the surface of 
Canada. This part of the national domain, which, with the exception of the islands in 
Hudson Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude, is under the 
administration of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered since Confedera- 
tion by the Provincial Governments. In 1930 the Federal Government transferred the 
unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and of 
— sections of British Columbia to their respective governments and all unalienated lands in 
the Province of Newfoundland, except those administered by the Federal Government, 
became provincial public lands under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. 


All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been alienated except 126 sq. miles 
under federal administration. 

Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter X XIX, under 
“Tands’’.) 

Certain areas in most of the provinces have been set aside for parks and reserves; 
these are dealt with in Subsection 3. 


Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided for 
by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks. Many of these Parks are easily 
accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation from camping 
facilities to cosy cabins and palatial hotels. A wide variety of summer and winter 
recreational attractions are available in mountain, lakeland, woodland and seaside areas 
of exceptional scenic beauty. 

The areas of the Parks are given in Table 2 on p. 24; location, year of establishment, 
area, and main characteristics of each National Park are given in Table 3, followed by a 
brief description of the Provincial Parks. 


‘National Parks.—From 1885, when the first National Park was established around 
the mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., until 1954, 29 areas covering more than 29,000 
sq. miles have been set aside as National Parks. 


These Parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of their 
flora, fauna and natural phenomena, for the preservation of their scenic beauty and interest 
and, in some, the marking of their historical significance in the building of the nation. 
They are supervised by the National Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and are developed and maintained in such a manner as to provide 
perpetual inspiration, education and healthful recreation for present and future generations. 
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The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. Accommodation 
in privately owned hotels, bungalow cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages is available and 
modern cabins have been built in several of the Parks by the National Parks Administration 
to afford low rental accommodation to Park visitors, Recreational facilities include 
heated outdoor swimming pools with dressing-room buildings; equipped camp grounds, 
some with trailer-park facilities; golf courses in superb scenic settings; tennis courts; 
bowling greens; well equipped children’s playgrounds; athletic fields; horseshoe pitches; 
outdoor checker-boards; and, in some of the Parks, amphitheatres where plays, concerts 
and film shows are held in the open. For winter sports there are downhill and slalom 
ski courses, ski jumps, ski tows and a chairlift. 


A Park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant 
vigilance for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish are 
carried out extensively and successfully in order to improve angling opportunities in Park 
waters; fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National Parks. The Scientific 
Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks is the subject of a special article 
on pp. 35-39 of this volume. (A special article on Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks 
is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 34-36.) Two of the National Parks are largely 
big-game preserves where herds of buffalo and other animals find sanctuary. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks Canada has twelve 
national historic parks. 'The National Parks and Historic Sites Service of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible for the marking, preservation 
and restoration of places of great historic interest in Canada. More than 500 such sites 
have been marked on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
of Canada. - 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 
Recreational Parks 
Biciritll o20fe arse nie ak tees Western Alberta, on east} 1885 2,564-0 |Magnificent scenic recreational area; noted 
slope of Rockies. resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral 
hot springs; summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp grounds. 
"VGhO: cs kat eo Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 507-0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
on west slope of Rockies. ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
Glacier.................|Southeastern British Col-| 1886 521-0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
umbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
Selkirk Range. : only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-}| 1895 204-0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
tana, U.S.A. ground with spectacular peaks and beau- 
tiful lakes. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommo- 
dation. Equipped camp grounds. 
ASPET Ak He ese ae Western Alberta, on east] 1907 4,200-0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
slope of Rockies. sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice fields, 


beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs, summer and winter 
sports. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


Park Location 


Scenic and 
Recreational Parks 
—concluded 
Mount Revelstoke...... Southeastern British Co- 

lumbia, on west slope of 


Selkirks. 


In St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Morrisburg and 
Kingston, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Islands... 


Southern Ontario, on Lake 


i Efgy teh ral ca) tc ae a ae 
; Erie. 


Kootenay. weceueWs< oe: Southeastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Rockies. 

Prince Alberts a2 5822; Central Saskatchewan, 


north of Prince Albert. 


Southwestern Manitoba, 
west of Lake Winnipeg. 


Riding Mountain....... 


In Georgian Bay, north of 


Georgian Bay Islands. . 
Midland, Ont. 


Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape 
Breton Island, N.S. 


Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince 
Edward Island. 


On Bay of Fundy between 
Moncton and Saint John 
in New Brunswick. 


Wild Animal Parks 


POMEL OUAING. © ai by as accrerers's Central Alberta, near Ed- 
monton. 
Wood Buffalol.......... Partly in Alberta and 


partly in Northwest Ter- 
ritories, between Atha- 
basca and Slave Rivers. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1914 


1914 


1918 


1920 


1927 


1929 


1929 


1936 


1937 


1948 


1913 


1922 


Area 


sq. miles 


100-0 


189-4 
(acres) 


6-0 


543-0 


1, 496-0 


1, 148-0 


390-0 


17, 300-0 


Characteristics 


Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Summer accommodation in 
Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp grounds. 

Mainland area and 13 islands among 

Thousand Islands. Recreational and 

camping area. Accessible by highway; 

by boat from nearby mainland points. 


Remarkable beaches, 
southern flora. Resting place for mi- 
gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 


Recreational area. 


Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Banff - Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin ac- 
commodation. Equipped camp grounds. 


Forested region dotted with lakes and 
interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
ground and recreational area. Accessible 


by highway. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 


\ 


Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp grounds. 


Recreational and camping area. Unique 
pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 


Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
eabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp grounds. 


Delightful recreational area. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp grounds. 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular 
recreational area. Accessible by high- 
way. Bungalow cabin accommodation 
and equipped camp grounds. 


Immense region of forests and open plains. 
Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
on the Continent. Other wildlife abund- 
ant, 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded 
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Year : 
Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
a 
Historic Parks 
acres 
RortiAnne cesses: = Nova Scotia, at Annapolis} 1917 31-0 |Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
Royal. and well preserved earthworks. 
Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 1926 81:3 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 18th 
Sackville. century. Museum. 
Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S.,| 1941 239-5 |Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
25 miles from Sydney. 1720-40. Interesting excavations. Mus- 
eum. 
PRorueRoyalaetoesche: Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles} 1941 20-5 |Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’ or first fort 
from Annapolis Royal. built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts 
and Poutrincourt. 
Hort Ohambly.cateee ce Chambly, Que....... ce 1941 | 2-5 |French fort on Richelieu River, first built 
in 1665. Museum. 
Fort Lennoxs...:-c0-o- Tle-aux-Noix, Que., near] 1941 910-0 |Site of early French fort built in 1759. 
St. Johns. 
Fort Wellington........ PrescotuwOnbae. .e eeee oe 1941 8-5 |Defence post built 1812-18. Museum. 
Fort Malden........... Amberstburg, Ont........ 1941 5-0 |Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 
Fort Prince of Wales....| Northern Manitoba, near} 1941 50-0 | Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 
Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north} 1951 12-8 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
of Winnipeg. Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 
Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles} 1951 36-7 |North West Mounted Police post built in 
south of North Battle- 1876. 
ford. 
Woodside..eonaennes ee .| Kitehener, Ont............ 1954 11-0 |Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 


Lyon MacKenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks described above, most of the 
provinces have established Provincial Parks. These Parks, in the same way as the 
National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest maintained for the benefit of the 
public. ‘The Provincial Parks are administered by the provincial governments concerned ; 
most have not yet reached the degree of development that marks the National Parks. 


A detailed list of the Provincial Parks, showing location, year established, area and 
a short description of each is given in the 1954 Canada Year Book, pp. 26-30. ‘The more 
important Parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following outline. 


Newfoundland.—Provincial park area in Newfoundland was increased recently 
from 42 sq. miles to 48 sq. miles. In addition to the 42 sq. miles on the west coast of the 
Province, which was set aside as Serpentine Park and is still undeveloped, 6 sq. miles 
on the Upper Humber River will be developed in the near future as a Provincial Park. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established five Provincial Parks and four 
fish and game reserves. Four of the Park areas are quite extensive in size. La Vérendrye 
Park, 140 miles northwest of Montreal, covers an area of 4,747 sq. miles; Laurentides 
Park, 25 miles north of Quebec City is 3,613 sq. miles in area; Mont Tremblant, 80 miles 
north of Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. 
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Mount Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, is 16 sq. miles in extent. The 
fish and game reserves together cover an area of more than 10,000 sq. miles—the Chibouga- 
mau Reserve, 3,400 sq. miles and the Mistassini Reserve, 5,200 sq. miles, both northwest 
of Lake St. John; the Kipawa Reserve, 1,000 sq. miles, in the Témiscamingue district, 
and the Shickshock Reserve, adjoining the Gaspesian Park, 314 sq.’miles. These Parks 


‘and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest, for the most part mountainous 


country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abounding in wildlife. In all 
of them, except Mount Orford, excellent fishing may be found and the Parks are organized 
to accommodate sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant 
is a famous resort area, in both summer and winter, and is easily reached by highway the 
year round from Montreal. The Department of Game and Fisheries administers the Parks 
and reserves as well as four salmon streams which are open to anglers. 


Ontario.—There are six Provincial Parks in Ontario administered by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, all of which are Crown game preserves. ‘Three of these Parks— 
Algonquin, 105 miles west of Ottawa (2,750 sq. miles), Rondeau, 70 miles east of Windsor 
(8 sq. miles), and Ipperwash, 50 miles north of Chatham (109 acres)—are easily reached 
by car and contain facilities for camping, picnicking, swimming, dancing, fishing, hiking 
and boating. Boys’, girls’ and adults’ commercial camps are established in Algonquin 
Park. Quetico Park, in the Rainy River district of northwestern Ontario (1,720 sq. miles), 
and Sibley Park, on the north shore of Lake Superior (63 sq. miles), are accessible by car 
but are not developed, Superior Park, about 70 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie (540 
sq. miles), may be reached by boat or rail and is undeveloped. 


Manitoba.—Three areas in the Province may be considered as Provincial Parks, 
although they are not set up as such. Whiteshell Forest Reserve (1,088 sq. miles) and 
Cormorant Forest Reserve (580 sq. miles) are used as recreational areas. Another area 
known as the Northern Recreational Area (936 sq. miles) has not as yet been designated 
by Order in Council as either a forest reserve or a provincial park, but it too is used as a 
recreational area and has been included in the total of 2,605 sq. miles designated as provin- 
cial park areain Manitoba. Recently a recreational area called Lynch Point, which covers 
one square mile, has also been added to the total. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has ten Provincial Parks having a total area exceeding 


3 1,000,000 acres. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake, Moose Mountain, 


Little Manitou and Valley Centre are operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin 
and trailer accommodation, and camping and picnic facilities. Recreational activities 
include fishing, boating, swimming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, horseback 
riding, etc., and the Parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for 
children. In Cypress Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer and beaver are plentiful and brook 
and other trout abound in the streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole 
pine provide forest cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Green- 
water Lake Parks, moose, elk, deer, bear and beaver are common as well as several varieties 
of grouse. Heavy stands of spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover for 
wildlife and pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent in the lakes. 


Alberta.—In Alberta 28 Provincial Parks have been established by proclamation 
or Order in Council but only 20 of them are being developed at the present time. Cypress 
Hills Park, an area of over 77 sq. miles situated in the southern part of the Province near 
the Saskatchewan border, is the largest of these Parks. The others include Aspen Beach, 
Beauvais Lake, Crimson Lake, Dillberry Lake, Pembina River, Gooseberry Lake, Kinbrook 
Island, Ma-Me-O Beach, Park Lake, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Sylvan 
Lake, Taber, Little Bow, Woolford, Writing-on-Stone, Garner Lake and Vermilion. Picnic 
shelters, playground equipment and camp stoves are provided in these Parks which are 
maintained primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of residents of the Province. 
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British Columbia.—There are 69 Provincial Parks in British Columbia covering an 
area of about 12,496 sq. miles. These Parks are classified A, B, C and Special. Class A. 
Parks are those considered most highly for immediate recreational development and are 
strongly protected. Class B Parks are areas slated for development, valuable wilderness 
areas or places set aside for a specific reason. Class C Parks are intended primarily for 
the use of local residents and are generally managed by a Board. Special Parks, of which 
only one remains, were created in the past by Special Acts of the Legislature. The Parks 
are in all stages of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There 
are immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks and outstanding 
scenic and mountain places which include Garibaldi, Mount Robson and E. C. Manning 
Parks. Thousands of city dwellers throng to the ski slopes of Mount Seymour or picnic 
at Cultus Lake Park. The formal gardens of Peace Arch are a monument to the goodwill 
between two nations. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forest parks that have 
achieved a tremendous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum 
Falls and Miracle Beach. In addition, 68 areas are included in a roadside camp-site 
system, many of them located in the Provincial Parks. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN* 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the permanent seat of the 
legislature of the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, was designated the 
National Capital of the Dominion upon Confederation in 1867. The community grew 
out of the military and construction camp which served as headquarters for the building 
of the Rideau Canal—a military project carried out between 1826 and 1832 which utilized 
the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers to link Kingston on Lake Ontario with the Ottawa River 
to provide a safe interior military waterway between Lake Ontario and Montreal, by~ 
passing the vulnerable international section of the St. Lawrence River. Originally known 
as Bytown, after Col. John By, R.E., builder of the Canal, the settlement prospered with 
the development of the lumber trade. The Act of Incorporation, changing Bytown to the 
City of Ottawa, was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1855. 


The city remained a self-governing municipality in the Province of Ontario after 
it became the National Capital and no provision was made to equip or plan it in keeping 
with its new status and functions. When the need for beautification and improvement 
became apparent, Parliament established the Ottawa Improvement Commission in 1899, 
(renamed the Federal District Commission in 1927), an honorary organization empowered 
to co-operate with the city in the development of a system of federal parks and driveways. 
A parks and parkway plan was prepared in 1903 by the Canadian landscape architect 
Frederick Todd, and his recommendations guided the Commission over the past half- 
century in the development of some 22 miles of scenic driveways and 900 acres of parks 
throughout the urban area. 


There was still no over-all plan to guide the Capital’s growth however and much of 
the natural beauty of the city’s site was destroyed by industrial, railway and commercial 
development. A Federal Planning Commission was established by Parliament in 1913 
to prepare a comprehensive plan but World War I intervened and the report was never 
implemented. A plan prepared in 1922 by an Ottawa city planner, the late Noulan 
Cauchon, was not officially adopted. In 1937 the Government retained the services of 
the eminent French city planner, Jacques Gréber of Paris to replan the city centre and 
the grounds of the government buildings. The first project, the siting of the National 
War Memorial in Confederation Square, was just completed when World War II broke 
out. For the second time the planning of the Capital was prevented by war. 


THe Master PLAN 


In 1945 Jacques Gréber was invited to return to act as consultant-in-chief on the — 
preparation of a long range Master Plan for Ottawa and Hull as the urban centre of a 
National Capital District of 900 sq. miles, the boundaries of which had been defined by 


* Prepared by the Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 
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_ Parliament in 1944, One-third of the District lies in the Province of Ontario and the 
remainder in Quebec. The co-operation of the cities of Ottawa and Hull, 28 other autono- 
mous municipalities and the two provincial governments is essential to the successful 
implementation of the Plan, as there is no federal planning or administrative control 
over the Capital or its District. 

In 1946 the Federal District Commission was appointed the federal agency to imple- 
ment the Plan, amendments to the FDC Act of 1927 providing the necessary powers. 
_ The Commission was made responsible for co-ordinating federal construction and develop- 
_ ment within the National Capital District, and the location, siting and exterior design 
of federal buildings or other developments on Crown property within the District. became 
_ subject to Commission approval. The Commission also became the recognized federal 
agency for negotiating and co-operating financially with the provincial and municipal 
_ authorities in the preparation and implementation of the Master Plan. Its membership, 
_ hitherto composed of Ottawa and Hull residents, was increased from ten to twenty to 
_ permit the appointment of a commissioner resident in each province of Canada so as to bring 
_ the experience and points of view of all parts of the country to bear upon the planning 
problems and proposals.. The chairman and members serve without remuneration. 


A technical planning group, the National Capital Planning Service (now a branch of 
_ the FDC), was established by Jacques Gréber, and made responsible to a National Capital 
_ Planning Committee established in 1946 by the FDC to act as the Commission’s permanent 
_ honorary advisory body on the preparation and implementation of the Plan. The final 
_ report* was completed and presented to Parliament in 1949. 


F The Master Plan is designed to guide the development of the Capital’s urban 
area over the next half-century and to protect the beauty of the surrounding National 
- Capital District. Within its framework it is capable of adjustment to meet new 
_ requirements and changing conditions. The largest single project, and the key to the 
_ Plan, is the removal of the network of railway lines and their attendant industrial de- 
_ velopments from the central area to the outskirts of Ottawa and Hull and, as part of 
_ this scheme, the conversion of the abandoned rights-of-way from rail to roadway use. 
_ Railway, highway and arterial roadway proposals are therefore treated in detail, as are 
_ proposals for governmental development of parks, parkways, sites for departmental 
_ buildings and national institutions, ete. The Plan predicts and provides for an ultimate 
_ population of about one-half million within a five mile radius of Parliament Hill and 
recommends that development, on a regional basis, follow the nucleus system of neigh- 
_ bourhoods and communities. It encourages the latter by the planned decentralization 
of government departmental buildings and institutions throughout the urban area. For 
economical urban development and other reasons the Plan would limit the population 


the city market. Excess population would reside in towns and villages beyond the green 


The Ottawa-Hull area is treated as one physical, social and economic whole. Com- 
prehensive zoning—a municipal responsibility—is strongly recommended to control 
industrial, commercial and residential development in the best interests of each; to preserve 
the amenities of the area; and to protect the large and growing national investment in 
public buildings, national institutions, parks and parkways. 


* Plan for the National Capital of Canada, with Atlas. J. Gréber. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1950. 
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Developments under the Master Plan, apart from private construction, fall into 
four categories :— 


(1) Federal District Commission responsibilities, such as the re-location of the railways, 
development of the park and parkway system and some bridges; 

(2) Federal building projects, for whose construction the Department of Public Works, Crown 
companies or certain departments of government are responsible; 


(3) Federal-provincial-municipal projects, mainly roads and bridges and municipal services, 
in which the Federal District Commission is the federal planning and financial agent; and 


(4) Purely municipal works in planning and development in which the Commission and its 


planning staff are available for technical assistance. 


PROGRESS OF THE PLAN 


Railway Re-location.—This is now about two years ahead of schedule, although 
it is expected to take another 25 years to complete. One of the first steps taken by 
the FDC was the acquisition of about 3,000 acres of land at the south and east fringes 
of Ottawa for future rail and ‘ndustrial use. A rail line was built along the Walkley Road 
area to link existing lines at the southern outskirts and in 1953 CNR Montreal-Winnipeg 
manifest freights began to use the bypass instead of crossing the centre of the Capital. 
Yard facilities were completed in 1950 and the CNR transferred its freight marshalling 
and repair and maintenance operations from the downtown Bank Street yards on the 
CNR,  crosstown tracks to the new Walkley yards. Plans were made for utilization of the 
right-of-way thus freed for a crosstown limited-access roadway running 19 miles across 
the Capital and its rural fringes from east to west, to link with Highway 17 at each end. 
The “‘Queensway”’, as it is known, is a federal-provincial-municipal project, and is expected 
to be completed by 1960. 


It is planned to establish a terminal company to operate all rail facilities within the 
National Capital District on behalf of the CNR, CPR, and New York Central Railway. 
This will remove the need for duplicate rail lines and yards within the district and greatly 
expedite the railway re-location project. ' 


Parks and Parkways—A vigorous policy of land acquisition begun by the FDC 
in its early years before extensive suburban development increased property values to the 
point where it would have been almost financially impossible to carry out the program, 
resulted in practically all the necessary land being obtained for extensive additions to 
the Commission’s park and parkway system. The approximately 40 miles of future 
parkways planned will do much to restore the beauty of the Ottawa River and Rideau 
River waterfronts, and at the same time add about 4,000 acres of open space to the 
Capital’s urban area. 


A start has been made on two new parkways in Hull—the local Fairy Lake Parkway 
in the western section of Hull; and Gatineau Parkway, the first two miles of which have 
been constructed northwest from the Aylmer Road at Val Tetreau on the Ottawa River- 
front, eventually to be extended into a 45 mile scenic parkway through Gatineau Park. 


Some waterfront park improvements have been made in Hull but the Commission’s 
Jargest single project of this nature has been the development of the 170 acre Hog’s Back 
Park on the Rideau River and Canal in the southern section of Ottawa. 


Gatineau Park.—An integral part of the National Capital Plan is Gatineau Park, 
situated in the beautiful hill and lake country of the Laurentians north and west of Hull. 
The FDC began acquiring land for the Park in 1937, and by 1955 had purchased 50,000 
acres of the planned 75,000 acre area. With its bathing beaches, hiking trails, camping 
and trailer sites, youth camps and large and small scale picnic facilities, fishing and boating 
and excellent winter skiing, the Park is becoming increasingly popular as the summer 
and winter playground of the Capital area. In the Kingsmere section of the Park is 
located the 600 acre Mackenzie King Estate, bequeathed to the nation by the late Prime 
Minister and noted for its picturesque artificial ruins. ‘The Commission plans extensive 
development of the Park in a way that will preserve the natural beauties of the area. 


CANADA'S CAPITAL AND THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN 


The Urban Setting 
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For over half a century a program of beautification and improvement has been carried on in the Copital 
by the Federal Government in co-operation with local municipal authorities. In 1951 a new Master Plan designed 

to develop Ottawa as a National Capital worthy of twentieth century Canada was approved by Parliament. 

The Plan—which takes into account the present impressive public buildings, monuments and parks—will not be fulfilled 

in entirety for perhaps another quarter-century but it is gradually being implemented by the Federal District Commission. 
The photographs of this layout show some of the highlight features of the Ottawa of today—a glimpse of the surrounding 
district and the future pattern is overleaf. 


. Parliament Hill . Dominion Bureau of Statistics 13. National Research Council 


1 he 

2. ‘The Hill’ in Tulip Time 8. RCMP Headquarters 14. Mackenzie King Bridge 

3. Supreme Court 9. St. Louis de Montfort Hospital 15. Government Printing Bureau 

4. Bank of Canada 10. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 16. Royal Canadian Mint; Public Archives 
5. Veterans Memorial Buildings 11. Government House 17. A Rockcliffe Residence 

6. Tunney's Pasture 12. French Embassy 18. Mines and Technical Surveys Buildings 


19. Kingsway United Church 
(Nos. 5, 16 and 18 are not among the illustrations but are located on the map.) Cay, 


Information and illystrations, courtesy Walter Bowker, Director of Information, Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 


The Sylvan Setting 


Otfawa, Hull and neighbouring communities haye a magnificent natural 
setling of woods, rivers and lakes, with the Laurention highlands over- 
looking the area to north and northwest. To enhance this natural beauty 
and provide readier access to famed Gatineau Park, the National Capital 
Plan calls for many miles of porkways and roads and for the provision of 


20. Map of Lower Gatineau Park, showing progress of parkway 
construction. 

21. Champlain Lookout, Gatineau Parkway 

22. Skiing in Gatineau Park 

23. Lac Phillippe 
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camping, sport and other facilities and improvements. Gatineau Park 
itself will haye an eventual 75,000 acres of planned area and will 
provide a scenic playground and backdrop to a functionally designed 
capital of outstanding beauty. Some of the completed or current 
projects are pictured below. 


24. The Quebec Approach to the Champlain Bridge over the Ottawa 
River 

25. The Beginnings of Gatineau Parkway and (upper right) Fairy Lake 
Parkway in Hull 


So 


The Capital of Tomorrow 


Canada's Capital of Tomorrow will feature easy access throughways, 
the construction of many new public buildings for administrative and 
cultural purposes, the decentralization of the public service, residential 
zoning, a greenbelt and other planned improvements—all in a setting of 
great natural beauty. : 


A National Auditorium, National Zoological and Botanical Gardens, a 
National Sports Centre and a new National Museum are recommended 
inthe Master Plan. Glimpses of that future program are given below. 


26. Model shows heart of Capital of the future 


27. The Capital's metropolitan area with its protective greenbelt showing 
existing boundary (A) and proposed enlarged boundary (B) 


28. Building proposed as interim National Gallery, pending construction 
of permanent home for national art collection 


29. Model showing design of National Library Building, to be erected 
on Wellington Street 


30. Forty miles of new urban parkways for the Otfawa-Hull urban area 


are planned by the F.D.C. 
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Federal Building Projects.—Carrying out the policy of decentralizing departmental 
buildings where possible, as a means of avoiding increased downtown congestion 
and of permitting civil servants to live in residential areas near their offices, as well as 
for Civil Defence reasons, the Government has acquired or designated large building sites 
in all sections of the Capital; land now available will meet federal building needs for the 
‘foreseeable future. The FDC, as required by law, has approved and in some cases co- 
ordinated development of a dozen major site plans and has approved architects’ plans for 
about 150 federally constructed buildings. Some of the sites, such as that for the new 
Government Printing Bureau in Hull, contain one major building. Others, such as 
Tunney’s Pasture in west Ottawa contain a number of buildings for different. branches 
of the Government. 

Departments or Crown agencies re-located, or to be re-located within the next two 
or three years, include: the Department of Public Works; Department of Public Printing 
and Stationery; Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Department of Veterans Affairs; branches 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare; National Research Council ; Defence 
Research Board; National Aeronautical Establishment; airport operations of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and the RCAF; Department of Mines and Technical Surveys; Post 
Office Department; Department of Agriculture; Atomic Energy of Canada. Largest 
department still to be re-located is National Defence, which is housed in wartime temporary 
buildings in central Cartier Square. A permanent National Art Gallery will be constructed 
on this site on the south edge of Confederation Park when National Defence Headquarters 
is re-located. In the meantime the Gallery will be re-housed temporarily in a new dual 
purpose building on the west side of the Park. A new institution, the National Library, 
will be constructed at the west end of downtown Wellington Street overlooking the 
Ottawa River. 

The Master Plan also contains recommendations for the location and construction 
some time in the future of a National Auditorium, National Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens, National Sports Centre and a new National Museum. 


Federal-Provincial-Municipal Projects Though federal-municipal joint projects 
were not uncommon prior to the advent of the National Capital Plan (the siting of the 
National War Memorial in Confederation Square and the widening and boulevarding of 
part of Elgin Street in 1939 was one of the largest; and some federal parks have been deve- 
loped on city owned land leased to the FDC), since 1946 their number and importance have 
increased considerably. Such projects may be initiated either by the civic or federal 
authorities. Following are some large scale examples:— 

(1) The Mackenzie King Bridge, over the Rideau Canal in Confederation Park, first completed 
project in the Master Plan, was an FDC project to which Ottawa contributed 10 p.c. of 
the cost. 

(2) The reconstruction of Sussex Street and the building of the Colonel By Bridges over the 
Rideau River at Rideau Falls was a city project, to which the FDC contributed $1,010,000. 

(3) The Dunbar Bridge extending Bronson Avenue over the Rideau River was a city project, 
with the FDC contributing 16-6 p.c. of the cost. 

(4) The Queensway, the east-west limited-access roadway on the CNR crosstown tracks right- 
of-way is a federal-provincial-municipal. project, with the FDC providing most of the 
right-of-way, a contribution valued at about $5,500,000. Actual construction is being 
carried out by the Ontario Department of Highways with the Trans-Canada Highway 
ees of the Federal Department of Public Works and the City of Ottawa contributing 

nancially. 


The policy in the Master Plan of decentralizing federal departmental buildings re- 
quired extension of water and sewage services in advance of actual municipal need, and 
the FDC is using about $2,500,000 of the National Capital Fund to pay interest on deben- 
tures for these works over the eight to ten year period calculated as being “in advance of 
need’’, Other projects are as follows:— 

(1) The widening of Carling Avenue by the city involves a contribution of federally owned 

land valued at about $500,000. 

(2) Improvements to the Chaudiére crossing of the Ottawa River between Hull and the 

Capital were carried out by the Commission. 

(8) In Quebec the first two miles of the Fairy Lake Parkway, a local parkway serving Hull’s 

west end, have been constructed by the FDC on land provided by the City of Hull. 
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Affecting many waterfront municipalities in the District is the problem of pollution 
of the Ottawa River by the discharge of raw sewage and industrial waste by communities 
along its shores. A solution for this and other problems is being sought by federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities concerned. 


_ Municipal Projects.—In the purely municipal category, Ottawa and Hull have had to 
meet the demands for very costly services, schools and roads for new residential areas 
rapidly developing under the pressure of increasing population. Ottawa annexed 21,000 
acres of the adjoining municipalities in 1950, and considerable progress has been made 
on a sewage and waterworks extension program to service the new areas. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service of the National 
Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is responsible for 
attending to wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
except those within the purview of the National Museum and certain activities closely 
related to Indian affairs. : 


Its functions include acting in an advisory capacity with regard to conservation and 
management of wildlife in the Northwest Territories; advising and co-operating with the 
National Parks and Historic Sites Division regarding fish and wildlife problems in the 
National Parks; and administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act in conjunction 
with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation with the provincial game 
authorities. The Canadian Wildlife Service also handles national and international 
problems relating to Canada’s wildlife resources and co-operates with governmental and 
other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Service issues permits for bird-banding in Canada and is the Canadian clearing- 
house for bird-banding information. It issues permits to qualified persons to take migratory 
birds for scientific purposes; to take and possess migratory birds for propagating purposes; 
to collect eiderdown; and to engage in the business of taxidermy. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service plans and carries out research into the ecology, numbers, 
food, shelter, migration, reproduction, diseases, parasites, predators, competitors and uses 
of wild creatures in Canada. In certain of these investigations, e.g., the mid-winter water- 
fowl inventory, it works in close co-operation with United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
and with federal, provincial and private agencies in Canada. The Service is responsible 
for the establishment and administration of bird sanctuaries under the Migratory Birds 


Convention Act. On Dec. 31, 1954 there were 88 bird sanctuaries with a total area of 
more than 1,800 sq. miles. 


The Limnology Section of the Service concerns itself with research leading to the 
maintenance and improvement of sport fishing, the control of aquatic and semi-aquatic 
insects, the control of algee, and with other biological problems that arise in regard to water 
areas in the National Parks. It also acts in an advisory capacity to the Northern Adminis- 
tration and Lands Branch in connection with aquatic biological matters. 


A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada are being 
carried in the Year Book. Articles on Migratory Bird Protection in Canada, Game Fish 
in Canada’s National Parks, The Barren-Ground Caribou and Migratory Bird Legislation 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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were carried in the 1951, 1952-53, 1954 and 1955 editions respectively. The following 
article on Scientific Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks describes the 
methods by which, through research, angling opportunities are maintained and improved 
_in the National Parks. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF GAME FISH IN CANADA’S NATIONAL 
PARKS 
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ee One of the main attractions of Canada’s National Parks as resort areas is the game 
sy fish to be found in their myriad lakes and streams. Each year an increasing army of 
ka anglers find relaxation and enjoyment fishing these waters. Some of the most popular 
lakes were, by nature, well supplied with fish when-the Parks were established but many of 
3 them were without fish stocks of any kind. Their present fruitful state is the result of 
_ a policy of management and of years of research into the problems encountered in main- 

taining fish stocks and improving them in lakes and streams of diverse physical conditions 
in all parts of the country. 


The solution of problems affecting National Park waters is undertaken by two Federal 
Government agencies working in close co-operation. The Canadian Wildlife Service 
acts in an advisory capacity regarding all fish and wildlife matters in the National Parks 
and its officers conduct scientific investigations as and where required. Officers of the 
National Parks Service guided by the results of these investigations, operate hatcheries 
and egg collecting stations, distribute fish, collect data from anglers and perform other 
related duties. 


BIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Before fish are introduced into a lake or when a change in the fish population of a 

lake seems desirable, a biological survey of the area involved is conducted. A basic 

_ biological survey consists of obtaining as much information as possible regarding the fish 

_ present in a lake, the chemical composition of the water including the presence and con- 

- centration of dissolved gases, the amount and type of microscopic food available in the 

_ water, and the numbers and kinds of food animals present on the shores and in the bottom 

mud. From this basic information it is frequently possible to determine which species of 

fish might be most easily introduced into a given lake, which should be encouraged when 
_ Several species are present, and which are most suitable in lakes heavily or lightly fished. 


3 The first step in an investigation is to observe and record the physical properties of a 
lake. Soundings are made with a calibrated line attached to a weight or through the use 


*) 


_ of a small portable electronic echo sounder. In either method the soundings are made 
from a boat propelled across the surface in straight lines between fixed points on opposite 
shores. Using these soundings a contour map is prepared from which may be calculated 
_the areas and volumes of the water strata of different depths. A temperature series is 
_ taken from the surface of the lake to the bottom at the deepest point. A common method 
is to suspend a reversing thermometer at the desired depth until it has assumed the temper- 
ature of the water. A release slipped down the line supporting the instrument turns it 
upside down, thereby breaking the mercury column so that it does not change position 
while being drawn to the surface through intervening layers of water. A more recently 
perfected method uses an electrical resistance thermometer which, when lowered to the 
desired depth, gives an immediate reading on a dial in the boat. This instrument can 
be used to take a series of temperatures without handling between observations and thus 
like the echo sounder saves a great deal of time. 
— 63023—33 
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Light is usually a necessity for fish life because aquatic plants, on whicb some fish feed, 


depend on light for their growth. In a clear lake light may penetrate to great depths but 
in a heavily silted glacial lake it may penetrate only a few inches. Food plants grow as 
poorly in a heavily silted lake as do vegetables under heavy shade. Where the plants 
are scarce small water animals can find little or no food and the fish feed chiefly on insects 
that drop into the water near the shore. 


The transparency of water to light of different colours and the colour of the water 
itself may be measured with portable equipment. A rough determination of transparency 
may be made by suspending a white pie plate or similar-sized object from the end of a 
calibrated line, lowering it into the water and observing the depth at which the plate is 
just visible. Unless silt or other non-organic matter is present a low transparency usually 
indicates high productivity because the heavy growth of microscopic plants in a productive 
lake reduces the transparency of the water. 


The next step of investigation is to study the water itself and the dissolved gases it 
contains. Chemical factors, dissolved gases particularly, may change quite rapidly after 
a water sample has been obtained so that immediate chemical analysis is made by the use 
of a small portable chemical kit carried in the field. The amount of oxygen dissolved in 
the water is of the same importance to fish as the amount of oxygen in the air is to human 
beings. Determinations of dissolved oxygen and of other chemical factors of the water 
are made at various depths so that the portions of the lake suitable for occupancy by 
game fish of various species may be located. The examination of water is often extended 
to include an analysis of total dissolved materials, dissolved carbon dioxide, total hardness 
and other factors. 


Plankton, the microscopic plants and animals found in the open waters of lakes at 
all depths, is the food of practically all young fish and minnows and even of some large 
fish which can collect it efficiently. . Samples of plankton are secured by allowing the 
water to pass through nets of fine silk or mechanical traps containing silk filters (80,000 
opehings per square inch) and the tiny creatures retained are preserved for laboratory 
examination. Shrimps, snails, small clams, immature insects and similar organisms that 
inhabit the bottom deposits of a.lake are also the food of, many fish. A box-like dredge, 
usually six or nine inches square, secures samples of mud from an area of bottom. This 
mud is washed through a screen and the live animals remaining are preserved for 
laboratory analysis. The number of animals thus secured from 36 sq. inches of 
bottom mud may vary from a few to more than 1,000. 


Fish for analysis are usually secured through the use of nets or traps or other types 
of equipment commonly used in the commercial fishing industry. For most purposes gill 
nets of selected sizes set in a standard manner are used. By operating standard sets of nets 
under standard conditions it is possible to compare populations of fish in different bodies 
of water and thus secure information by relating unknown fish populations to those made 
familiar through previous experience. The fish are measured and weighed, their sex, 
condition and stomach contents examined, parasites observed and finally a number of 
scales are removed for use in determining the age and history of the specimen. 


The type of information secured for streams is much the same as for lakes. Streams 
however are somewhat more difficult to deal with because their flow varies, the fish may 
migrate and the amount of food and shelter for fish is seriously reduced at times. Moun- 
tain streams because of their cold water, severe freshets and steep changing rocky beds, 
offer additional difficulties. 
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Some types of observations of fish and their environment cannot be made with 
conventional limnological equipment. Diving equipment may sometimes be useful. 
At great depths in cold water with light penetration reduced by silt it has been desirable 
to use underwater television equipment for extensive observations. The first North 


_. American use of such equipment in freshwater fisheries research was made by the limnolo- 


gists of the Canadian Wildlife Service in Banff National Park in 1952. The closed circuit 
television system used was designed, built and operated by the National Research Council. 
Since this pioneer effort there has been a rapid expansion of the use of television in 
limnological and oceanographic research in several countries, 


LABORATORY STUDIES 


After the summer field investigations have been completed the laboratory takes 
over. Plankton samples are examined and the kinds and numbers of organisms enumerated. 
The weight of these organisms, though slight, is determined and, through a knowledge 
of the amount of water filtered to obtain the sample, the total numbers and weights of 
the organisms in the whole or any part of the lake may be calculated. When a series of 
samples is taken throughout the year calculations are made of the annual production 
of miscroscopic fish food in the lake and the rate at which it is produced. The samples 
of bottom animals are treated in a similar manner and the amount of animal fish food 
per acre of bottom determined. This may vary at any time during the summer from 
a few pounds to more than 30 pounds per acre. Because the crop is renewed several times 
each season the yearly production may amount to more than one hundred pounds per acre 
of bottom. 


A detailed examination of preserved whole fish specimens provides information regard- 
ing life history and racial characteristics of the fish as well as a means of comparing the 
relative condition of fish from various water areas. An analysis of stomach contents 
provides an index of the food of the fish and, taken in conjunction with samples of plankton 
and bottom fauna from the same area, may indicate preference for certain food items or 


actual selection of one particular type of food from among many. Food selection by some 


species of fish is well marked and, since some species feed at night, it appears that senses 
other than sight are involved in some types of selection. An examination of the repro- 
ductive organs of the fish indicates whether it is mature or immature and if mature, whether 
or not its reproductive potential is normal. Internal parasites in fish are common and the 
kinds of parasites may have some bearing on the health and reproductive capacity of 


the fish. 


Fish scales offer one of the most important items for laboratory study. Not only can 
the age of a fish and its growth rate be determined from an examination of its scales but, 
by careful measurement of the various year zones on the scales, it is possible to calculate 
the size of the fish at previous ages and thus the growth rates for various periods in its 


past history. Through careful examination of many fish and their food organisms and 


an evaluation of their physical and chemical environment it is possible to detect the ills of 
the fish population and to make plans to improve its future welfare. 


HATCHERIES AND OTHER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Improvement of a fish population may involve improvement of the habitat to furnish 
more food, more shelter, more or better spawning facilities, less competition from other 
species of fish, or any combination of these activities. It is sometimes desirable to add 
additional fish to a body of water or to replace those present with members of a different 
species. To perform these latter functions hatcheries furnish a convenient method. The 
National Parks and Historic Sites Service operates three fish hatcheries for the production 
and distribution of fish, under desirable circumstances, in National Park waters. On 
occasion fish from other sources, both provincial and federal, are made available for release 
in National Parks. 
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According to the limits imposed by distance, means of transportation, requirements for - 


fish introduction and other factors, fish for release in Park waters vary in size from 
unhatched eyed eggs through several sizes of fingerlings to five pound adults. Where weight 
is a problem, as in transportation by air, the Canadian Wildlife Service has perfected a 
technique of anesthetizing fish to reduce their requirement for dissolved oxygen and then 
transporting them packed in crushed ice without water. The saving in weight results 
in a substantial saving in cost and the fish can be transported long distances with no 
ill effects. | 

Based on modern ideas of hatchery use, the present game fish policy of the National 
Parks Service is to carry out stocking operations only where natural reproduction is 
limited or absent, where a population of fish is wiped out through winter-kill or other 
catastrophe, or where a species more adapted to local conditions is being introduced. The 
introduction and maintenance of populations of exotic species are carried on only under 
special conditions. A program of marking fish by tagging and fin clipping makes it 
possible to study the history of a fish from release to capture by anglers. Through this 
program it is possible to demonstrate the rapid growth attained in some waters and the 
high return to anglers from fish stocked under certain conditions. This information 
permits planning for the most satisfactory use of hatchery products. An increasing 
proportion of fish distributed from National Parks hatcheries consists of large fingerlings 
and yearlings, as experience has shown excellent survival for fish of this size. 


In addition to the introduction of additional stock from hatcheries other methods of 
maintenance and improvement are used. In areas where no spawning grounds exist, 
artificial spawning areas are sometimes created by dumping loads of gravel in appropriate 
places on the ice of a lake during winter; when the ice melts, the gravel falls to the bottom. 


In some waters food is scarce and fish are crowded and stunted. The removal by 
poison or nets of some of the fish reduces the competition for food and permits the remaining 
fish to grow to a size more attractive to the angler. Another way of improving conditions 
for a stunted fish population is either to increase the amount or to change the form of food 
available in the lake. This may be done by introducing forage fish which feed on micro- 
scopic animals and are themselves eaten by game fish. Where conditions are suitable the 
water may be fertilized thus permitting the increased growth of microscopic plants and 
the animals that feed on them. Competition for food between desired game fish and 
undesirable coarse fish may be controlled by removing or reducing the latter thus leaving 
more food available for the desired species. Competition with and predation by other 
species may be reduced by the introduction of desirable fish of suitably large size. Produc- 
tion of varieties of fish with new and useful characteristics is being carried on through 
cross-breeding. The “Splake” or “‘Wendigo” developed in the National Parks by crossing 
eastern brook and lake trout is now in successful use in the fish cultural programs of several 
provinces in Canada and in states of the USA as well as in the National Parks. Work 
is now in progress in National Parks hatcheries on the production of other varieties of 
hybrid trout more adaptable to certain conditions than species or hybrids now known. 


Protection of forests in the National Parks from fire is an important part of fish 
management. Alteration of a watershed by fire results in a more rapid runoff and more 
serious flooding and silt problems in streams. Removal of forest cover also permits 
water temperatures to rise through exposure to the sun. This may render areas unsuitable 
for game fish. ; 


Angling regulations offer an excellent means of managing fish populations. A wise 
choice of close season, minimum legal length and daily catch limit result in the best use 
of the available supply of game fish and its equitable distribution among the angling 
public. 


. 
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CREEL CENSUS 


Although much information may be secured regarding fish, their food, their repro- 
duction and other phases of their life histories through field and laboratory examination 
of them and of the water areas in which they are found, it cannot always be predicted 


what size or species of fish an angler will take from a lake or even that he will catch any- 


thing. Because the game fish populations in National Parks waters are largely used 
for public enjoyment and because a knowledge of the fish removed from them is of vital 
importance in the maintenance of the fish populations, recourse is made to a creel census 
to secure data regarding the fish taken by anglers. 


The creel census is based on voluntary completion by anglers of special cards designed 
to secure data regarding the numbers, species and lengths of fish caught, the type of lure 
used, the time of day and, most important, the time in hours and minutes required for the 
capture. Hach angler is requested to complete a return for each day’s fishing. Returns 
are regarded as confidential in order to overcome the traditional reluctance of an angler to 
report a small or nil catch. During 1954 creel census cards were returned reporting the 
capture of more than 50,000 fish from 125 lakes and 84 streams in 11 National Parks. 


An analysis of this information and its correlation with corresponding data for earlier 
years is of inestimable value to fish management policy and practice. If the creel census 
data indicate that too large a proportion of the angling catch consists of immature fish, 
then steps may be taken to protect the desired portion of the fish population by changing 
the regulations. If the fishing effort or number of hours required to capture a fish becomes 
progressively greater for a given species during succeeding years, this is considered an 


indication of imminent depletion of this species and steps are taken to check it. 


The maintenance of good angling in the National Parks of Canada depends largely 
on the co-operation of the anglers. Experience has shown that this co-operation is always 
freely available from those who understand the purposes ioe which this great natural 
heritage is maintained. 


PART IlI.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate 


A comprehensive discussion of the climatic regions of Canada is available in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 41-62, and detailed tabulations of climatic factors covering 36 meteoro- 
logical stations located mostly at well known or populous centres are given in the 1950 
Year Book, pp. 35-70. Other articles appearing in previous editions are listed under 
“Climate and Meteorology’’ in Chapter X XIX of this volume. 


Table 1 gives long term temperature and precipitation data for 35 representative 
Canadian stations; Tables 2 and 3 provide monthly temperature and precipitation data 
during 1954 for these same stations. These are mostly well-sited or populous places 
with climates fairly representative of a considerable area. Each of the figures given under 
“Temperatures” are of course averages obtained over the period of observation. Under 
“Precipitation”, in calculating the annual total, inches of rain is considered the total 
depth of water accumulated on a hypothetical horizontal impervious surface without evap- 
oration. Similarly the depth of snow given is that which falls on a horizontal surface 
without settling, melting or sublimation. Because the depth of water obtained from 
melting newly fallen snow is roughly one-tenth of the depth of the snow, the total precipita- 
tion is obtained by adding together the total rainfall and one-tenth of the depth of the 
newly fallen snow. A day with rain is, for the purpose of these tables, one on which 
1/100 of an inch or more falls and a day with snow is one with at least 1/10 of an inch of 
newly fallen snow. Whenever the temperature four feet above the ground falls to 32°F. 
or lower the day is counted as a day with frost. The average date of the last spring frost 
and of the first. prog | in autumn marks the approximate period continuously free from 
frost. 
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Section 2.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C. 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 


_ twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 


meridians 15° longitude apart. Standard time is Greenwich time, all other time zones 
being a definite number of hours either in advance of or behind Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich mean time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active 


‘propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months, of an earlier 


time usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It 
was considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in 
industrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
at the end of that year. Since that date however various towns and cities have adopted 
daylight saving bylaws for varying periods in the summer months. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. The exceptions include: the Daylight Saving Act of 1918; an 
Order in Council (P.C. 4994) issued in 1940 requiring the continuation, for an additional 
period, of daylight saving time in a number of places in Ontario and Quebec where it had 
already been in force for the summer; and an Order in Council in 1942 (P.C. 547) making 
daylight saving time nationwide—later revoked by Order in Council (P.C. 6102), ending 
the observance on Sept. 30, 1945. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of 
zones, regulates such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, 
ordinances, contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, 
law courts, post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for game, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


PART IV.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


The research activities carried on in Canada in the fields of geophysics and astronomy 
together with the modern application of such studies is dealt with in the two special 
articles that follow. 


GEOPHYSICS IN CANADA* 


Man’s relation to the earth is such an intimate one that throughout the centuries 
he has studied it intensely for many different purposes. In ancient times his purposes 
were mainly connected with travelling, surveying, mining and navigating, and from such 
investigations have descended the modern studies of geography, geodesy, geology and geo- 
physics, respectively. 


Geophysics began with the observations made by early navigators of the weather, 
ocean tides and the lodestone. These studies gradually developed into modern meteor- 
ology, physical oceanography and terrestrial magnetism. Besides being of interest to 


* Prepared by Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion Astronomer, Ottawa, and Dr. J. T. Wilson, Department of Physics, 
University of Toronto. 
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navigators these subjects had in common a need for precise measurement and thus came to — 


be studied by physicists. To them were added other physical studies of the earth so that 
geophysics now includes also seismology—the study of earthquakes; hydrology—the study 
of waters in rivers, lakes, glaciers and underground (but not in the oceans); voleanology— 
the study of volcanoes and the earth’s heat; tectonophysics—the study of the forces which 
build mountains and slowly cause changes of level of land and sea; the study of the earth’s 
gravity; and several minor studies such as the determination of the ages of ancient rocks 
and minerals from their content of radioactive elements. 


Furthermore during the past thirty years it has been realized that many of the 
methods first developed for studying the earth as a whole can be used to seek deposits of 
petroleum and useful minerals. Thus there are now magnetic, electrical, gravitational, 
seismic and radioactive methods of geophysical prospecting and these are used to direct 
drilling in almost all the searches going on in Canada for oil and gas. Both airborne 
and ground devices are widely used by mining companies to prospect for metals. 


It may at first sight seem surprising that hidden deposits of minerals and petroleum 
can be found by investigations carried out above them on the surface of the ground and 
even more surprising that anything can be discovered about a place so remote and 
unapproachable as the interior of the earth. A moment’s reflection will suggest that in 
physics the study of remote objects has become commonplace. Astronomers speak 
every day about galaxies which are unimaginably distant from earth and about conditions 
in the interior of inconceivably hot and dense stars. So also nuclear physicists discuss 
the behaviour of the interior of atoms while newspapers freely discuss such things as 
electrons, neutrons and isotopes which are only physical concepts to explain indirect 
observations about things much too small ever to be seen. In comparison with these 
wonders the interior of the earth is almost prosaic. The centre is no farther from Western 
Canada than is Ireland (4,000 miles), the temperature there is probably about that of an 
electric arc (4,500°C.) and the pressure there (3,600,000 atmospheres) is only ten times as 
great as that already obtained in laboratories. 


Thus geophysics is the name given to all those studies, by physical means, of the 


whole earth including its solid part, its waters and its atmosphere and it includes, as a very . 


important aspect, methods of geophysical prospecting. The examinations of surface 
rocks, minerals and ores where they are exposed on land remains the field of geology. It is 
obvious that there should be close co-operation between studies so intimately related as 
geology and geophysics. Geological methods are more direct, they are often cheaper, 
but they are limited in scope to the land surface only, whereas geophysics embraces the 
study of all the earth from its centre to its outermost atmosphere. 


This article however deals only with phenomena on and beneath the earth’s solid 
surface. Atmospheric phenomena such as the aurora, the ionosphere and the weather as 
well as physical oceanography are excluded for reasons of simplification. ‘The Dominion 
Observatory and the Geological Survey at Ottawa and the Physics Department of the 
University of Toronto are carrying out major programs of geophysical research. Several 
other universities across the country and various provincial governments are also doing 
geophysical work and the major oil companies as well as numerous geophysical prospecting 
concerns have developed geophysical techniques as their most effective approach to the 
problem of finding oil fields and mineral deposits. 


THE DoMINION OBSERVATORY 


Terrestrial Magnetism.—Studies of the earth’s magnetism have been carried on by 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa since its founding in 1905. For many years the 
main effort was in the field of magnetic mapping and this is still a major effort of the 
Observatory. In order to construct accurate magnetic maps of Canada, observations 
of the direction and strength of the magnetic field at ground level have been made at 
1,500 stations distributed as uniformly as possible over the whole country and observations 
at certain of these locations are repeated every few years in order to detect the slow 
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continuous changes in the earth’s magnetism known as secular variation. Owing to the 
difficulty of covering a country of so large an area as Canada with ground observations, a 
gyro-controlled airborne magnetometer has been developed which is able to make the 
necessary observations of magnetic intensity and direction from the air. Although this 
instrument is dependent on ground observations for calibration and standardization, it 
has the great advantage of making continuous records of the magnetic elements along the 
line of flight and can accumulate in a few hours magnetic mapping information which 
would otherwise take years to obtain. It is also able to operate in the Arctic regions and 
over bodies of water where observations at ground or water level are difficult to secure. 
Magnetic maps of Canada showing the horizontal, vertical and total force, the declination, 
the rate of secular change and the position of the north magnetic pole, are issued every 
five years. In addition to purely magnetic maps, more detailed information on magnetic 
declination is provided for all large scale maps and especially for marine and air navigation 
charts issued by the Government of Canada. Special surveys are frequently undertaken 
to provide base stations for geophysical surveys in mineralogically important regions and 
detailed magnetic data are made available to those requiring them for scientific or com- 
mercial purposes. 


In addition to the work on mapping, magnetic observatories are maintained at Agin- 
court, Ont., Meanook, Alta., Baker Lake and Resolute Bay, N.W.T. These observatories 
are for the purpose of studying the daily and seasonal changes in the earth’s magnetism 
as well as the sudden and unpredictable phenomena known as magnetic storms. One 
major function of the magnetic observatories is to act as controls for ground and airborne 
observations which would otherwise be difficult of interpretation when the earth’s field 
is rapidly changing. . 


An equally important aim of the Observatory work is a study of the causes of short 
term magnetic variation which appear to be largely dependent upon the effects of the sun’s 
radiation on the upper atmosphere of the earth. Close co-operation with other magnetic 
- observatories throughout the world is maintained, particularly in connection with the inter- 
pretation of magnetic storms and their relationship to sunspots, auroras and other pheno- 
mena of the upper atmosphere. An additional type of observation now being undertaken 
is the measurement of earth currents which are closely associated with atmospheric 
magnetic phenomena. 


Supplementing the activities outlined above, studies now in progress are aimed at 
a clearer understanding of the origin of the earth’s magnetic field (now considered to be a 
consequence of motions in the earth’s liquid core) and its long term variations. Evidence 
for such variations is found not only in the familiar secular changes which are confirmed 
on the basis of a few years of observation but also in the magnetization of rocks deposited 
in previous geological epochs, some of which indicate a direction of the earth’s field very 
different from that prevailing today. An extensive investigation is now in progress to 
examine the magnetization of sedimentary and igneous rocks of known geological age 
throughout Canada to see whether the information which they give can be used to construct 
a more complete theory of the earth’s magnetism. 


Gravity.—Variations of gravity over the earth’s surface are both common and of great 
scientific and commercial importance. Measurements of gravity were first made by observ- 
ing the frequency of vibration of a pendulum, the frequency increasing with increasing 
gravity. It is still the standard method of comparing the force of gravity at widely 
separated points on the earth’s surface. In recent years it has been supplemented and to 
- some extent superseded by the use of an instrument called the gravimeter or gravity 
meter which operates on the principle of the spring balance and has great advantages 
from the point of view of portability and speed of operation. 
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Dominion Observatory studies of gravity are aimed at achieving a clear understanding - 


of the major variations over the surface of Canada as a whole. In order to do this the 
following types of observations have been carried out:— 


(1) Using pendulum equipment, gravity has been observed at a series of primary base stations 
suitably located across the country. These bases have all been connected to the national 
base at Ottawa and it, in turn, has been compared with the international standard at 
Potsdam, Germany. Thesystem of pendulum bases has been extended beyond the borders 
of Canada to include 20 stations located from Mexico City across the United States 
and Canada to Fairbanks, Alaska. Similar bases in Canada have been occupied by United 
States scientists. 

(2) Using the primary bases for purposes of calibration and as points of departure, a system of 
100 secondary bases has been set up from Newfoundland to British Columbia and extending 
well into the Arctic and Subarctic regions of Canada. The values of gravity of these 
secondary bases are of high accuracy, comparable to the primary bases, and their purpose 
is to ensure that regional gravity surveys in all provinces and in the Northwest Territories 
are on a uniform system. 

(3) Utilizing the primary and secondary bases, a series of regional surveys has been carried 
out with the aid of gravimeters and a substantial proportion of the land area of the country 
has been covered. In southern Canada the regional surveys have been carried out by 
automobile, gravimeter observations being made every eight miles. In northern Canadian 
Shield areas where lakes are numerous, light aircraft have been used for transportation. 
The actual observations of gravity are made on the shores of the lakes and the stations 
are on the average about 20 miles apart. The total number of observations made 
up to the end of 1954 was 11,244. Observations have been extended to all provinces of 
Canada and as far north as Great Bear Lake in the west and Baffin Island in the east. 
The observations are being used as bases for commercial geophysical surveys (especially 
in the Prairie Provinces), for studies of isostasy and geodesy, for the investigation of the 
roots of ancient mountain ranges and for general studies of the character of the earth’s 
crust in different parts of Canada. 

(4) Detailed surveys aimed at discovering or outlining geological features of anomalous density 
and moderate size are frequently carried out in limited areas. Such features include ore- 
bodies, salt deposits, lava flows, geological fault lines, igneous intrusions and ancient meteor 
craters. Though the Observatory does not itself carry out geophysical prospecting, 
members of its geophysical staff have spent a good deal of time and energy on the theory 
and practice of gravity methods as an aid in the search for economic minerals. 


Seismology.—For the purpose of recording earthquakes occurring in Canada and in 
other parts of the world the Observatory maintains eleven seismograph stations located 
at Halifax, N.S., Seven Falls, Que., Shawinigan Falls, Que., Ottawa, Ont., Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., Saskatoon, Sask., Banff, Alta., Victoria, B.C., Horseshoe Bay, B.C., Alberni, B.C. 
and Resolute, N.W.T. The records from these stations are used partly to delineate areas 
of unusual earthquake hazard and special three-station networks for this purpose are 
maintained on the Pacific Coast and in the Rocky Mountains. An equally important 
function of this chain of stations is, in co-operation with other countries, to provide data 
for the study of the earth’s crust and its interior structure. Especially important to 
this work is the station at Resolute in the Arctic whose location far from any other installa- 
tion makes it a particularly valuable unit in the world seismographic network. 


Major Canadian emphasis in earthquake research is based on a study of seismological 
records in Canada and other countries to determine the character of the earth movements 
which cause earthquakes. Though some earthquakes have their origin at the earth’s 
surface, the majority occur at depths of tens to hundreds of miles so that only secondary 
effects are directly observed. Methods have been devised for deriving the depth and 
direction of the true earth motions by a graphical analysis of initial shocks recorded by 
seismograph stations throughout the world on the occasion of a major earthquake. The 
results are being applied to investigations of the origins of mountains and of other related 
features such as island arcs and ocean deeps which are found in the vicinity of active 
earthquake belts. 


In addition to the study of earthquakes, the methods of explosion seismology are being 
used to study the depth and structure of the earth’s crust and of various irregular geological 
structures found within it. For this purpose radio methods are used to transmit the impulses 
from seismic detectors to a central recorder so that arrays of seismographs as much as 
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thirty miles in length can be set up with a minimum of difficulty. Among results to 
date are a determination of the thickness of the crust of twenty-five miles, with a less - 
complex structure than had originally been supposed. Similar methods have been 
applied experimentally to problems of economic geology and plans are under way to 
investigate the subsurface structure of a portion of the Continental Shelf of Eastern 
Canada. 


GEOPHYSICAL WORK OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geophysics Division of the Geological Survey of Canada maintains a Canso 
aircraft for the purpose of flying an ASQ-3 magnetometer and AEP1903R Mark IT 
scintillation counter. Regional surveys of approximately 40,000 line miles are flown each 
year. The magnetic data are compiled and published by the staff of the Geological Survey 
in the form of aeromagnetic maps, The radioactive data are being compiled and will be 
published in the form of maps on a scale of eight or sixteen miles to the inch. These 
gamma radiation maps will make it possible to compare the radioactivity of different rock 
types over broad areas and to compare the general background activity of different 
geological provinces. 


The Geological Survey has started a program of interpreting the aeromagnetic data 
in relation to the geology on a regional basis. For the past two summers work has been 
carried on in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. One negative anomaly, the Yamaska, 
is being studied in detail in relation to the ratio of oxide minerals of iron and titanium, 
namely, hematite, ilmenite and magnetite. Remanent magnetism and magnetic suscepti- 
bility, chemical and petrographic investigations are being made. 


Equipment for the study and investigation of physical properties of rocks is being 
constructed in the Geophysical Laboratories. It is planned to compare the magnetic 
susceptibility as measured by an astatic method with that as measured by thé alternating 
current method. Also by magnitude and phase relationships in the alternating current 
method, the conductivity and dielectric constant of rock materials will be separated and 


analyzed over a range of frequencies. This will be a valuable aid in interpreting electro- 


magnetic data for prospecting for massive sulphide conductors. Eventually physical 
rock properties will be published for typical rocks in areas that have been flown with the 
airborne magnetometer. 


GEopHysiIcs AT CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


The teaching of geophysics in Canadian universities can be said to have started at 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., about 1926 when the late Professor A. S. Eve and 
Dr. D. A. Keys, now Vice-President of the National Research Council, were invited by 
the United States Bureau of Mines and by the Geological Survey of Canada to investigate 
geophysical methods of prospecting for minerals. They started to give courses which 
are still being conducted and wrote one of the standard textbooks on the subject, Applied 
Geophysics (now in its 4th edition). Their example was soon followed elsewhere in eastern 
Canada and courses in prospecting for minerals have been given for some years now at 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.; the University of Montreal, Montreal, Que.; Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N.S.; and the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 
The maritime location of St, Francis Xavier (Antigonish, N.S.) and Dalhousie Universities 
has led to their co-operation with the Federal Government in oceanographic studies and 
the latter also maintains a government seismograph station for recording earthquakes. 


Professor L. Gilchrist of the University of Toronto was early invited to join Professors 
Eve and Keys and, as a result, courses were started at Toronto from which more than one 
hundred and fifty men, twenty-five with Doctorate degrees, have graduated as specialists 
in geophysical prospecting—most of them within the past ten years. They are now taking 


A part in the search by new methods for minerals and oil in Canada. A well equipped labor- 


hed 


atory has also been established for measuring the age of ancient minerals and rocks by 
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radioactive methods. In addition the University of Toronto co-operates with the - 


Meteorological Division of the Department of Transport to train physicists as meteorologists 
and gives a course leading to a Master’s degree in that subject. 


At Queen’s (Kingston, Ont.) and McMaster (Hamilton, Ont.) Universities and the 
University of Western Ontario (London, Ont.) courses in geophysical prospecting are 
given. The latter has made a specialty of measuring the earth’s internal heat while at 
McMaster the ages of minerals have been determined in conjunction with the university’s 
large program of nuclear studies. 


In the universities of Western Canada there has also been specialization. The Uni- 
versities of Manitoba and Saskatchewan have installed apparatus by which carbonaceous 
material up to several tens of thousands of years old can be dated. Another such installa- 
tion is at Dalhousie University. At the University of Manitoba new methods have been 
developed for detecting and prospecting for radioactive ores from the ground or by air. 
The University of Saskatchewan has capitalized on its northern location to make out- 
standing studies of the aurora, of the earth’s magnetic field, of the ionosphere, and of 
radio propagation in Arctic and Subarctic regions. A seismograph station is also main- 
tained at Saskatoon for the Dominion Observatory. 


Geophysical prospecting is taught at the Universities of Alberta and British Columbia 
and the latter has the only Oceanographic Institute at any Canadian university. 


Canadian universities are well equipped to train men and carry out research in most 
phases of geophysics—still a new and expanding subject in whose many and varied 
branches there exists a great demand for young men and women. Those who decide 
upon a career in geophysics are not entering upon a field of narrow specialization but are 
studying a subject as broad as the earth itself. 


APPLIED GEOPHYSICS IN CANADA 


The advance of geophysics has awaited the development of modern physics so that it 
is only within the past twenty years—more especially within the past ten years—that geo- 
physics has come to play an important part in the Canadian economy. The various 
fields of investigation which comprise earth physics lead to methods that may be applied 
commercially in the search for oil and minerals. In the mining industry Canada has 
been the scene of many new developments in geophysical exploration, and today probably 
leads the world from the point of view of diversification of methods and volume of activity. 
One gauge of this leadership is the $30,000,000 being spent each year in Western Canada 
on geophysical exploration for oil alone. 


The most successful technique so far developed for mapping underground structures 
associated with oil accumulation is reflection seismology. Elastic waves generated by 
artificial explosions are recorded on portable seismographs set up nearby. Certain phases 
on the records may be identified as waves reflected from various geological horizons, and 
the arrival times of these waves give a measure of the depth to the reflecting layers. Hach 
seismic party in the field requires 15 to 25 men, including geophysicists, technicians and 
assistants, and the fact that there are currently about 120 parties operating in the four 
western provinces indicates the scale of the operation. 


Certain developments in technique have been made to meet problems peculiar to 
Canada. In the northern muskeg regions, transportation is a difficulty, and winter opera- 
tions are often carried on with the instruments mounted on snowmobiles. The tide 
of exploration has been moving steadily into the Rocky Mountain foothills where the 
faulted and folded beds have posed new problems in the interpretation of the records. ‘The 
high cost of seismic exploration has encouraged the use of the gravimeter and airborne 
magnetometer as reconnaissance instruments. Gravitational and magnetic indications 
are less direct as most of them arise from conditions within the crystalline rocks beneath 
the oi]-bearing sedimentary formations; but they may point out interesting areas for detailed 
seismic investigation. 
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In exploration for minerals a great variety of techniques have been used, depending 
on the various physical properties by which ores differ from their surroundings. At 
present interest is perhaps greatest in the airborne magnetometer, certain airborne radiation 
detectors, and in electromagnetic methods. The recording from the air of small changes 


_in the earth’s magnetic field has led to such important recent discoveries as the magnetic 


- iron ore at Marmora, Ont., and the base metal ores, associated with magnetic minerals, 


near Bathurst, N.B. Similarly, large areas are being investigated for radioactive deposits 
by means of airborne counters. Because many ore minerals are good electrical conductors 
they may be located by electromagnetic techniques, in which electric currents are induced 
in subsurface conductors by primary alternating magnetic fields on the surface. Recent 
improvements in the method, including the use of a wide range of frequencies for the 
primary field, have led to such discoveries as the extensions of the Gaspe copper deposits. 


Gravitational methods also play a role in exploration for minerals and have the 
advantage that of all geophysical methods the indications are most closely related to the 


_all important mass or tonnage of the bodies producing them. 


ASTRONOMY IN CANADA* 


The modern era of astronomy in Canada may be said to have begun in 1905 with 
the completion of the Dominion Observatory, the national observatory of Canada. Prior 
to then an astronomical observatory established in 1851 at Fredericton, N.B. was used for 
a short time to determine the longitude of that centre and for general astronomical pur- 
poses; it has recently been rehabilitated as a historic monument. Other small 
observatories were established, one at Quebec city in 1854 and one at Kingston in 1875. 
Astronomical instruments were to be associated with the Magnetic Observatory built by 
the British Government at Toronto in 1839 but there is no record of them being set up until 
1881. A small observatory set up at McGill University in 1879 was used for many years 
for time observations. 


Today the science of astrophysics is carried on mainly by three Canadian institutions: 


the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at 


Victoria, B.C., both of which are administered by the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and the David Dunlap Observatory associated with the University of Toronto. 
Of the two Government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa specializes 
mainly in the astronomy of position, in solar physics and in various branches of geophysical 
work, while the major effort in astrophysics is concentrated at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory at Victoria. The David Dunlap Observatory, founded in 1935, is equipped 
with very fine astrophysical instruments of a kind similar to those in use at Victoria. It 
performs not only the functions of a privately financed and administered research institu- 
tion but is also the nucleus of the Department of Astronomy at Toronto University. 
In addition to the work of these three major institutions and a number of smaller observa- 
tories, investigations in the field of radio astronomy are conducted by the National Research 
Council. 


THe DoMINION OBSERVATORY 


The Dominion Observatory had its origin in the survey activities of the Government 
and the immediate occasion for its construction in 1905 was the great increase in astronom- 
ical work required by the survey of railway lands donated by the Province of British 
Columbia to ensure the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In its early years 
the Dominion Observatory was intimately associated with geodetic surveying but since 
1916 work of that type has been done by another branch of government. The present 
work of the Dominion Observatory is summarized in the following paragraphs. 


* Prepared by Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion Astronomer, Ottawa, Dr. J. F. Heard, Director David Dunlap 
Observatory, Toronto, and A. E. Covington, Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering, National Research 
Council, Ottawa. 
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Astronomy of Position.—Although the determination of the positions and motions’ 


of the stars is less spectacular than some other aspects of astronomical observation, such 
determinations nevertheless constitute the foundation on which the science of astronomy is 
based. All studies of the periods, distances and masses of members of the solar system 
depend on astronomical measurements of position and studies of the structure of the 
galaxy and the character of external galaxies are also closely bound up with measurements 
of the precise positions of stars. Work at Ottawa on stellar positions is carried out with 
a meridian circle telescope which was first put into operation in 1907. <A ‘“‘transit’’ instru- 
ment of this type is mounted on fixed pivots in such a way as to observe stars as they cross 
the meridian, or north-south circle in the sky. The actual quantities observed are the 
time of crossing the meridian and the declination or angular distance of the star above 
the equator. 


Since its erection the Ottawa meridian circle telescope has been used to derive the 
positions of approximately 16,000 stars as well as to make many observations of members 


of the solar system. These observations are published not only as Canadian catalogues . 


but are also incorporated in star lists used throughout the world for air and marine 
navigation, for surveying and for the determination of accurate time, The original 
Ottawa meridian circle telescope is still in operation, but plans are now under way to 
replace it with a new instrument of reflecting type and larger light-gathering power which 
is expected to reach stars of much fainter magnitude. 


For time determinations at Ottawa, the meridian circle was used at first but was later 
replaced by a smaller reversible transit instrument. Though such observations were 
sufficiently accurate for the great majority of uses to which time is put, the need was felt 
for greater precision and in 1952 an entirely new type of instrument known as a photo- 
graphic zenith telescope was put into operation for time observations.. This instrument 
consists of a refracting telescope mounted in a vertical position with a mercury basin 
located about seven feet below the lens. The mercury surface reflects the light back on 
itself where it comes to a focus just below the telescope lens. Observations are made 
photographically and the accuracy obtained is very much greater than with previous 
instruments. This telescope has the advantage that it operates automatically and photo- 
graphs are taken of successive stars as they cross the meridian at the zenith without the 
necessity of an observer being constantly present. Another feature of this instrument is 
the possibility of making very precise measurements of latitude. A constant check is 
kept of the latitude of Ottawa which is found to vary in a semi-regular manner with a 
period of about 14 months. 


An important part of the Time Service is its clocks which are required to time astro- 
nomical observations and to interpolate between periods of observation. Until 1939 
pendulum clocks were used, housed in vacuum cases and kept in constant temperature 


vaults to maintain accurate rates. The best pendulum clocks leave a great deal to be: 


desired in accuracy however and, following 1939, quartz crystal clocks were gradually 
substituted. The vibrations of a suitably mounted and thermally controlled quartz 
crystal are very much more reliable than those of a pendulum and the Observatory now 
maintains a battery of five crystal clocks including one ring crystal of the type developed 
by the British Post Office. The best of these clocks show performances superior by a 
factor of 10 to the pendulum equipment and the average of several is sufficiently good to 
take full advantage of the increased accuracy of the photographic zenith telescope. 


Another feature of the Time Service is distribution of seconds time signals by wire 
and radio throughout the country. Government buildings, commercial firms, telephone 
and telegraph companies and the two major railway systems are served by direct wire 
from the Observatory. The general public is served by the 1:00 p.m. signal on the 
CBC and the needs of aerial and marine navigators, surveyors and persons living in 
remote parts of the country are served by shortwave broadcasts of time signals. These 
broadcasts are in the frequencies 3,330, 7,335 and 14,670 kilocycles and include a voice 
announcement of the time every minute during the twenty-four hours of the day. 
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Stellar Physics.—A study of the physical characteristics of the sun and other heavenly 
_ bodies, including certain aspects of the earth itself, forms part of the astronomical 
program of the Dominion Observatory. The spectrum of the sun is studied by photo- 
graphic means as well as by the use of photoelectric and photoconductive cells. These 
‘spectroscopic studies also give a considerable amount of information about the gaseous 
_ constituents of the earth’s atmosphere through which the sun’s radiation must pass. Addi- 
_ tional information concerning the sun is obtained by means of frequent direct photographs 
through a red filter which admits only the light from its hydrogen atmosphere. These 
atmospheric photographs are especially valuable for the study of eruptions and variations 
- in the sun’s surface of a kind which may affect conditions on the earth. 


Still another important means of studying the sun’s atmosphere is by the observation 
of solar eclipses, rare events frequently interfered with by clouds. During an eclipse on 
June 30, 1954 spectroscopic studies of the sun’s atmosphere were made by the Observatory 
with spectrographs mounted in an aircraft at a height of 27,000 feet. The effects of clouds 

_ were thus avoided and excellent spectra were obtained of that part of the sun’s atmosphere 

_ projecting beyond the obscuring moon. These studies of the sun give a clearer under- 

standing of its atmosphere and the source and characteristics of itsradiation. Of particular 

interest are those changes, usually associated with sunspots, which cause auroras, magnetic 

_ storms, radio fadeouts and other disturbances in the earth’s upper atmosphere. 


In the field of meteoric astronomy, investigations of the motions of meteors or shooting 
stars give very valuable information concerning the upper atmosphere of the earth. In 
addition one of the major problems of astronomy is concerned with the origin and the 
relation to other members of the solar system of bodies that enter the earth’s atmosphere 
to form bright meteors and if sufficiently massive, occasionally fall to the earth’s surface. 
Regular visual observations of meteors together with direct photographic and spectroscopic 
observations are carried on at Ottawa. At Meanook and Newbrook, Alta., two powerful 
astronomical cameras of the Schmidt type, set up 26 miles apart, are employed in the photo- 
graphic triangulations of meteors. Measurements of the photographs, establishing 
the exact position and space velocity of the meteors and the deceleration produced by the 
earth’s atmosphere, have an important application to problems of the ballistics of high 
velocity military projectiles in the upper atmosphere. 


Another problem of meteoric astronomy is the character and origin of meteorite 
_ craters and their possible relationship to similar craters on the moon. Several Canadian 
craters are being actively investigated and one has been found which appears to be 
400,000,000 years old. A mathematical investigation has been initiated aimed at making 
_ clear the character of the explosive forces generated when a meteorite of very large size 
_ strikes the earth and some progress has been made in explaining the shapes and dimensions 
_ of known terrestrial craters. 


Tue Dominion Asrropuysicat: OBSERVATORY * 


_ The function of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Vancouver is to make and 
interpret observations of the stars and other celestial objects in order to contribute to the 
exploration of the dynamical and spatial nature of the universe, to determine the dimensions 
of the stars, and to elucidate their physical and chemical conditions and the amount and 
quality of their radiant energy. For these purposes observations are made with a powerful 
spectrograph attached to the 72 inch telescope. The starlight is analysed and photo- 
graphed in the spectrograph so that measurements can be made of the complex radiations 
emitted by the stars. Another instrument, the photoelectric photometer, enables precise 
measurement to be made of the brightness of starlight in half a dozen colours. 


Broadly speaking the work falls into two branches. To study the universe large 
_ numbers of stars are photographed and their speeds, luminosities and distribution in space 
_ Measured. On the other hand studies of the nature of the stars as physical entities are 
carried out by making detailed analyses of the photographed spectra of a relatively small 
number of selected stars. 


* A more detailed account is given in a special article appearing in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 63-71. 
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During the past thirty-five years a major effort has been made to measure the line-of-- 


sight speeds of the stars. This is done by making precise and exacting measurements of 
the positions of the radiations upon the photographs of stellar spectra. The velocities of 
nearly 4,000 stars have been measured. More recently much attention has been given 
to the problem of the determination of the distances of the stars which have been measured 
for velocity. The methods developed for this task have given the distances and intrinsic 
brightness of nearly 2,000 stars. In the course of these researches much has been learned 
about the properties of the material in interstellar space, its composition, motions and 
distribution and its effect upon the transmitted starlight. 


The material thus accumulated has permitted a description and study of the universe 
to a distance of about 5,000 light-years from the sun. The earth’s sun is a typical star of 
the galaxy, known as the Milky Way system, a lens-shaped aggregation comprising 
probably some. 40,000,000,000 stars with an equal mass of dust and gas scattered between 
them. This enormous galaxy is about 70,000 light-years in diameter and is rotating 
about its centre. The earth’s sun, approximately 25,000 light-years distant from the 
galactic centre, requires over 200,000,000 years to make one revolution. 


The Observatory has played a leading role in the discovery and study of close double 
stars. These are systems of two stars in rapid revolution about their centre of gravity and 
so close to one another that they cannot be seen as two separate stars but must be studied 
with the spectroscope by means of which calculations are made of the sizes, masses, mean 
densities and energy output of the two stars. Double-star astronomy is essential to an 
understanding of the stars for (apart from the sun) it is almost the only source of informa- 
tion on the masses and dimensions of these objects which are of such importance to studies 
of the universe. Moreover these observations of double stars demonstrate the applicability 
of the law of gravitation throughout the stellar system as well as in the vicinity of the 
earth and sun. 


The Observatory also carries out investigations into the physical and chemical nature 
of the stars by making detailed measures of the relative amounts of energy at various wave- 
lengths in the emitted starlight. Thus information is obtained on the chemical composition 
of the stars and the relative abundance of chemical elements in the universe, as well as on 
the temperatures and pressures prevailing in stellar atmospheres and the motions and 
forces involved in the interaction of matter and radiant energy. The stars studied range 
from the very hot objects where matter is reduced to a relatively simple state, to the 
cool stars in whose atmospheres chemical compounds are able to exist. 


The Observatory’s spectroscopic analyses are of interest apart from astrophysics. 
They allow the study of atoms under conditions not yet produced in terrestrial laboratories 
and in the presence of a field of radiant energy not attainable on earth. The information 


from these astrophysical studies advances the knowledge of terrestrial physics and 


chemistry and the understanding of atoms and atomic processes. 


Tue Davin DuNLAP OBSERVATORY 


Professor C. A. Chant pioneered in the teaching of astronomy in Canada. He joined 
the staff of the Department of Physics at the University of Toronto in 1891 and, being 
interested in astronomy and particularly in the then new subject of astrophysics, ener- 
getically strove to improve the position of astronomy at the University. In 1904 his 
efforts were rewarded by the establishment of a graduate course entitled ‘Physics and 
Astrophysics’, and Dr. Chant was appointed head of a newly created sub-department of 
Astrophysics. This later became the Department of Astronomy with Dr. R. K. Young 
as assistant. During these years most of the professional astronomers in Canada received 
their training in Dr. Chant’s Department and he felt increasing need for an observatory 
for astronomical research to aid in this training. The David Dunlap Observatory was 
the outcome of his tireless efforts to fill this need. 
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In 1930 Jessie Donalda Dunlap offered to build and donate to the University an 
observatory to be named in memory of her deceased husband, David Alexander Dunlap, 
who himself had been interested in Dr. Chant’s proposal. The site chosen was to the 
immediate south of Richmond Hill, Ont., about ten miles north of Toronto. Work was 

begun in 1932 and the Observatory was completed and opened in 1935. 


The David Dunlap Observatory was designed primarily for astrophysical research. 
The principal telescope, housed in a 61 foot dome, is a reflector of 74 inch aperture equipped 
with both Newtonian secondary for direct photography and Cassegrain secondary for use 
with a one-prism spectrograph. Separate from the dome for the 74 inch telescope is the 
_ Administration Building which contains library, offices, laboratories and workshops and 

which supports three domes. One of these houses a 19 inch reflecting telescope designed 
and built by Dr. R. K. Young. This telescope is used for direct photography and more 
recently for photoelectric photometry. A second dome on the Administration Building 
houses a six inch refracting telescope for student use; the third is vacant. Measuring 
instruments of various types for studying the astronomical photographs complete the 
scientific equipment of the Observatory. 


. Stellar Radial Velocities —As regards the real motions of the stars, which reveal 

the over-all dynamics of the stellar system, classical astronomy had had to be content 
with that part of the motion which is directed across the line of sight and which is mani- 
fested by slight changes of position of the stars relative to one another. About eighty years 
ago it began to be possible by means of astronomical spectroscopy to measure also the 
radial or line-of-sight component of stellar motion. These stellar radial velocities as 
they became available for statistically large numbers of stars in the early part of this 
century revealed much new information concerning the structure of the galaxy. It was 
‘this field of radial velocity determination which was chosen for the major effort of the 
74 inch telescope during the Observatory’s early years. In twenty years about 2,500 
stars have been measured for radial velocity ot of a total of about 15,000 for which radial 
velocities are now known. 


Stellar Photometry.—Another measurable attribute of stars which has always been 
of the greatest importance to the study of stars and star systems has been their apparent 
brightness. In particular this is true for stars of variable brightness. Some classes of 
these variable stars hold the clue for the determination of distances in the outer parts of 
_ the galaxy, particularly of the globular clusters. A twenty year program of photographic 

photometry of faint variable stars in many of the globular clusters has occupied about 
_ 5p.c. of the observing time of the 74 inch telescope and has added appreciably to knowledge 
of these clusters. More recently photoelectric photometry, using electronic equipment 

fitted to the 19 inch telescope, has been added to the Observatory’s observing program. 


Stellar Luminosities.—Ranking in importance with measurement of apparent bright- 
ness of stars is the measurement of the luminosity or intrinsic brightness for, if both 
can be measured for the same star, then the star’s distance may be calculated. Methods 
are available for gauging stellar luminosities from spectra of the stars and in recent years 
have been adapted to the collection of stellar spectra available at the Observatory from the 
radial velocity work. About 1,500 stars have now been measured for luminosity and new 
equipment and new methods are being developed to increase the precision of luminosity 
_ determination. 


The foregoing brief outline of the work of the Observatory is intended to indicate 
only the major fields of observational activity. To this must be added detailed research 
problems of staff and students, which may be related to the observational data referred to, 
may be along purely theoretical lines, or may involve particular observational techniques 
designed to fit the problems. An effort is made to strike a balance between the production 
of routine astronomical measurements and the encouragement of individual enterprise 
and new methods of research. 
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In accordance with the wishes of the donor, the Observatory is open to the public on 
Wednesday afternoons throughout the year and for the first two hours of darkness on 
Saturday evenings from Apr. 1 to Oct. 31. 


Rapio ASTRONOMY AT THE NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNCcIL* 


Within the past decade the rapidly developing techniques of the radio laboratory 
have been used to further understanding of the universe in the sense of observational 
astronomy. The incorporation of the techniques of a new science within one of the oldest 
of sciences has arisen because both the light and the radio emission from a celestial object 
are electromagnetic disturbances which travel with the same velocity (186,000 miles per 
second) but have different wavelengths (or frequencies). 


Solar Radio Astronomy.—In 1946 the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division 
of the National Research Council commenced investigations on the emission of radio 
waves from the sun on a wavelength of 10-7 centimetres, The techniques and equipment 
which had been designed for radar sets in the Division were modified for use in this new 
field. The initial work was carried out at the Metcalfe Road Field Station, Ont., but 
because considerable microwave radio interference was experienced at this station a new 
site was acquired in 1948 at Goth Hill in South Gloucester, Ont., located fourteen miles 
south of Ottawa and this is the present location of the solar noise observatory. 


The Observatory is now operating two radio-telescopes which monitor the total 
emission from the sun: one is the original four-foot parabolic reflector which has been in 
service since 1946; the second is a recently installed reflector of ten-foot diameter. A 
third radio-telescope, a 150-fcot-long array, has been used to give directional information 
of radio waves from the sun, and is currently being modified in order to improve the 
resolving power. 


The long series of regular observations of the sun at a wavelength of 10-7 centimetres, 
noted above, will be continued into the future. Comparison with optical observations 
made at other observatories has shown that there are three components of radio noise: 
an emission originating from the undisturbed solar atmosphere, an emission varying slowly 
from day to day which originates from the vicinity of sunspots, and a somewhat rare 
impulsive component of short duration which is associated with the appearance of solar 
flares. ‘These emissions have been shown to originate at a level associated with the solar 
chromosphere—the transition layer above the photosphere and below the corona. The 
continuous monitoring of the radio emission on this wavelength appears to provide con- 
venient indices of solar activities and will be of use in the fields of ionospheric research, 
the solar origin of cosmic rays, auroral studies and magnetic storm analysis. In each 
of these fields special events on earth may be traced to the occurrence of a flare on the 
sun. 


Meteor Radio Astronomy.—In 1947 the Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering 
together with the Dominion Observatory initiated a combined program of meteor 
research. A 33 Mc/s radar set was developed at the Metcalfe Road Field Station so that 
echoes from meteors passing through the upper atmosphere could be readily detected. 
Visual, photographic and spectrographic work was also conducted. One of the most 
important contributions of this program to astronomy has been the conclusion that few if 
any meteors down to the eighth magnitude can be of interstellar origin. A few deter- 
minations of the complete orbits of meteors have been made by triangulating points of 
the ionized meteor path from three independent radar stations and have yielded elliptical 
orbits. 


* Prepared by A. E. Covington, Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering, National Research Council, 
Ottawa. 
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Recently a new Upper Atmosphere Research Section has been formed in the Radio 
and Electrical Engineering Division. The activities of this Section will include both 
meteor and auroral observations as well as the study of associated ionospheric problems. 


Meteor research in co-operation with the Dominion Observatory will be continued during 
_ certain selected periods of meteor showers. 


SMALLER OBSERVATORIES 


In addition to the major research institutions whose work is described above, smaller 
observatories for student instruction or for the benefit of the public are maintained 
by universities or astronomical societies at Victoria, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon 
and Regina, Sask., London, Ont., and Quebec and Montreal, Que. There are also many 
_ private individuals and small groups who possess telescopes or small observatories and who 
_ practise astronomy asa hobby. Some of them grind and polish their own telescope mirrors, 
_ often producing instruments of excellent optical quality, capable of making observations 
_of professional standard. Contact between amateur and professional astronomers is made 
possible by common membership in the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada. This 
_ Society has a membership of approximately 2,000, maintains centres in most of the major 
cities of Canada and publishes a Journal devoted to the dissemination of astronomical 
_ knowledge. 5; 
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PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America Act, 1867 
which united the three British North American provinces of Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873. The Province of Manitoba was created in 1870 and the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of portions of the territories formerly held by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and admitted to the Union in 1870. Newfoundland entered 
the Union in 1949. At present therefore Canada consists of ten provinces and the remaining 
territories known as the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


The British North America Act of 1867 divided both legislative and executive authority 


between the Government of Canada and the Provincial Legislatures. Judicial authority 7 
was not similarly divided, federal and provincial courts having jurisdiction with respect 


to both federal and provincial laws. 


Although the British North America Act of 1867 together with its subsequent amend- 
ments is popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement 
of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its 
broadest sense includes other statutes of the United Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating to such matters as 
the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the Governor General, the Senate, 
the House of Commons, electoral districts, elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Process by which Admission was Effected and Present Areas 


Present Area 
Province, Date of (sq. miles) 
~ Territory,or Admission Legislative Process Te 
District or Creation Wisk 
° Land Water Total 
BRATION. ¥is0 os os ais on’ July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The{| 348,141 64, 441 412,582 
GY eae July 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 
"Nova Scotia.......... July 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial Order 20, 748 325 21,068 
New Brunswick....... July 1, 1867 |) in Council, May 22, 1867. { 27,473 512 27,985 
MPABILODAS, . 62. sae oo July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
: Imperial Order in Council, June 23, ; 
SLO eee a oak Meee. DOC IECE Saat? 219,723 26,789 246,512 
British Columbia..... July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 
be RUSTE bite I wet a IAM AE pe res cobs SEM a teetedl oe 359,279 6,976 866, 255 
Prince Edward Island.| July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 
a. ECW ieee Says Comer El Cet a US BLT 2,184 ale 2,184 
Saskatchewan!........ Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 2 
5 C2) eaten aa stiocd Wessen Mau Iet wah cee eee 220,182 31,518 251,700 
DIDOVUR". .c.<sccleseces Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3)...| 248,800 6,485 255,285 
Newfoundland........ Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(12-13) Geom Vile Cu2e), venkat is or ee 147,994 7,370 155, 364 


Northwest Territories’} July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
: Land Act, 1868 (31-32 Vict., c. 105), 
and Imperial Order in Council, 


JUNEIS ASO aes te ees OT ape ees 1,253,488 51,465 | 1,304,903 

Mackenzie’.......... Jan. 1, 1920 |) | 498,225 84,265 527,490 

meee watin®. oo. ......5 Jan. 1, 1920 eae: in Council, Mar. 16, 1918........ 218,460 9,700 228,160 

ranklin’ 2.8. 3 8: Jan. 1, 1920 (| 641,753 7,600 549,258 
Yukon Territory’...... June 138, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., |- 

CENA OB act es Seen SN ee oh tek SR eRe ON Pe 205, 846 1,730 207,076 

Canadeessanet se 3,077,163 | 268,611 | 3,845,774 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
‘sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
_$q. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


_ %Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ce. 32). 

4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
Districts of Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
_ Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (31-32 Vict., 
¢. 105) the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Ter- 
ritory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of 32-33 Vict., c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by R.S.C. 1906, c. 62. By Imperial 
_ Order in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880) all British territories and possessions in North America 
not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of New- 
foundland and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in 
the North-West Territories by 4-5 Edw. VII, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the 
territories by the Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by 44 
‘Viet., c. 14. The Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 
_ and in 1912 other portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By 39 Vict.,c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
‘was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 39 Vict. was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council, dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
_ districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 
_ _? The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
_ tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (R.S.C. 1886, ¢. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (61 Vict., c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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statutes of provincial legislatures relating to provincial government and provincial legis-— 
lative assemblies. Other written instruments such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
early instructions to Governors, letters patent creating the offices of Governors and Gov- 
ernors General, and Orders in Council passed pursuant to the British North America Act — 
also form part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition the Constitution of 
Canada includes well established usages and conventions. The preamble to the British — 
N orth America Act states that it was the desire of the original provinces to be united — : 

“with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom” and accordingly — 
many of the usages and conventions of government that have keen developed in the — 
United Kingdom over the centuries are followed in Canada. For example the Cabinet 
system of responsible government as developed i in the United Kingdom obtains in Canada 
although no mention thereof is made in the British North America Act. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act, 1867 for amendment™! 
thereof by any legislative authority i in Canada but both the Parner of Canada and the — 
provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters | 
relating to government. Thus for example the Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction 
with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the privileges — 
and immunities of members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and each provincial. 
legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except as regards $ 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North America Act 
passed in 1949 the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with respect to 
constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the Constitution 
of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the rights and — 
privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the English or the 
French language, and the duration of the House of Comune other than in time of real 
or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. : 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth of Nations.*—The several stages | 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in the 
reports of successive Imperial Conferences including that held at London in 1926 which — 
defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the United Kingdom andl 
the Dominions as “autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, © 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, — 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations’. That Conference also recognized that as a 
consequence of this equality of status the Governor General of a Dominion ‘‘is the repre- _ 
sentative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the — 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in — 
Great Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise — 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. Simultaneously with this change — 
in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British Commonwealth ~ 
of Nations there developed as a complementary aspect of nationhood the assumption by — 
the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights of sovereign States in their — 
relations with other members of the community of nations. Membership i in the League © 
of Nations and more recently in the United Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers — 
and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation i in a number of foreign countries - 
have characterized this phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the 
implications of the principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of West- 
minster of 1931 which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legis-_ 
lative autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. ) 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom 
and the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its Government’ 
advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada. — 
Cannde has membership in the United Nations; makes its own treaties; appoints its 


* For a more detailed account see 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 
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own ambassadors and other representatives abroad ; levies its own taxes; makes its own 
laws which are executed by a government dependent on the will of a majority of the people; 
and maintains its own military, naval and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved the 
full status of democratic nationhood within the Commonwealth of N ations. 


PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that “the Executive Govern- 
ment and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen’. The functions of the 
Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in relation to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General in 
accordance with established principles of responsible government. The practical executive 
fanctions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 


association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 


throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, Eng., that new forms of 
title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parliament 
and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the Queen, so 
far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


“Elizabeth the Second, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and her 
other realms and territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen on the 
advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a term of five years. He 
exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the Government of Canada 
under the Letters Patent constituting the Office of Governor General and the provisions 
of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1952. Acting under the recommendations of 
his responsible advisers he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to 


_ Bills and exercises other executive functions. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
(SELES) as a Se IR ea a a I June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
SL ka CHT aa Sats pepe in a are aig aired Gn oie aaa CRENL EO Ua Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Eart or Durrerin, K.P., OR Cy oR SC ie ey ak ok itn ya eae oa May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
fee oui oF Loum, KT. G:O.M.Ge yo ee ee Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis or Lanspownr; G.C.M.G............ Pras ek Me ee ee Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
ee Lee Or Panston, GB. ee eis May 1, 1888} June 11, 1888 
Seeeeeaeor Apunpuen, K.T,,G.C.M:G.... 0. ee May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
meee Minin iG OMG oho o20.,. le ee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Ear. (EGE BOE TT Se ls Shore Re ac ale le Gal GORA ceca A Me AS Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Fietp Marsa H.R.H. The Duke or CONNAUGHT, KG 2 Uy ns rec re Mar, 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
The Duke or Drvonsuire, K.G., fe NEG aN Ole ae ro trae Slag eee Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
_ Generat The Lorp Bync or Vimy, EROS Bie CMa Rey Ole SN eatin @ ag) ernme tee o Oaa Adee ce O2Ie Aug s Lael ODL 
IscouNT WILLINGDON or Rarron, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.B.E.................. Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
Smeaton HessnqnouGH, G.C.M.G.....................000.00 Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp Twererpsmurr or Exsrintp, (CA Se CIM E SOM GR GO d Rothina eiet pe ieen fe Aug. 10, 19835 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-Generat The Earu or ATHLONE, EGP. CY GeBeG.C.M:Ga 
EPR re eta ONE UNG Seal heh ye hhals Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fretp Marswat Viscount ALEXANDER OF Tunis, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
MeL... ALTO. oh Gat Ce eth HREM ELE ey Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
The Right Honourable VINCENT MSR CSTs SEAM ee Oe ea Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
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The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 
and is responsible to Parliament. By convention the members of the Cabinet are members 


of either the House of Commons or the Senate. 
seat in the House of Commons. 


Normally a Cabinet member has a 


The Cabinet initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament and following — 


established precedent resigns office when it becomes evident that it no longer holds the 
Its members are chosen by the Prime 
Minister and each generally assumes charge of one of the various departments of govern- 


confidence of the representatives of the people. 


ment, although a Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time or may be © 


without portfolio. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Length of Administration 


Ministry Prime Minister 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD....... 
2 Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE............-..0+0-8- 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD....... 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JosepH CaupWett ABROTT......... 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonnw Sparrow Davip THompson... 
6 Honsisin MACKENZIE BOWEID..0..2e62. anise lens 
7 Lon 2S iniGHARTES (LUPPER (coats cette beacon ote 
8 Reon ele! VWiLhRID lun IR: ain. mace deen se oe 
8) Rt. Hon. Sir Rosertr Larrp BorDEN............. 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Rosert Larrp BorRDEN............. 
11 Rit.Hon. ARTHUR MRIGHEN, </Jeca:diacpeshiow cee 
12 Rt. Hon. Wmi1am Lyon Mackenzie KING........ 
13 Rie One AR THOR VINTON - aust me seine ae 
14 Rt. Hon. Wimi1am Lyon Mackenzie KING........ 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHaRD BeprorD BENNETT............ 
16 Rt. Hon. Wimu1Am Lyon Mackenzie KING........ 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis StepHEN St. LAURENT........... 


ee er ks 


July 1, 1867 - Nov. 
Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 
Oct. 17, 1878 — June 
June 16, 1891 - Nov. 
Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 
Dee. 21, 1894 - Apr. 
May 1, 1896 - July 
July 11, 1896 -— Oct. 
Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 


(Conservative Adminis 
Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 
1921 — June 28, 1926 
1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 


Dee. 29, 


1926 - Aug. 
1930 - Oct. 
19385 - Nov. 
1948 - 


4.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry as at May 31, 1955 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nortr.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 — 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 


5, 


12, 


6, 
23, 
15, 


1873 
1878 
1891 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1911 
1917 


tration) 


1930 
1935 
1948 


—— 


Date of 
Date of : 
Office Occupant First snore 
Appointment! Pottishis 
Prime Minister and President of the} Rt. Hon. Louis SverHen Sr. 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada....... TAURENTI AA. pcletine date ees ee Dec. 10, 1941 | Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and (J 19. 1948 
Minister of Defence Production..........| Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe........ Ln| OCT Mazo Oso \Mat 29° 1951 
Manisterzoreaeniculturessisseceee nse aoc Rt. Hon. J. G: GaRpiIner......... | Oct. 28; 1935.) Oct. 2321935 
Minister of National Health and Welfare..| Hon. Paut MartiIn................ Apr. 18, 1945 | Dee. 12, 1946 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon Jed a MCO@ANN Ts einen Apr. 18, 1945 | Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of Malbouns mein cae ae a Ebonge Wits Him Gorn Gale an ae nn eet Jan. 19, 1948 | Aug. 7, 1950 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....} Hon. L. B. Pearson............... Sept. 10, 1948 | Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General..| Hon. 8.8. Garson................ Nov. 15, 1948 | Nov. 15, 1948 
MinisterotbiubliceWonrksn-ss cst Hon. Rozsert H. WINTERS......... Noy. 15, 1948 | Sept. 17, 19538 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. Huaurs LApornte............ ug. 24, 1949 | Aug. 7, 1950 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General.| Hon. W. E. Harris................ Jan. 18, 1950] July 1, 1954 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..| Hon. Grorar PRuDHAM........... Dee. 18, 1950 | Dec. 13, 1950 
RostmustersG eneralyeas esse nereee ae are Hon. Ancipn Come. oe ee Feb. 13, 1952} Feb. 13, °1952 
Minister of Hishenies. is seen ec. ean Hon. JAMES SINCLAIR............... Oct.~ 15, 1952; | Sept. 17, 1958 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Ratpu O. CamMpnny.......... Oct.- 15, 1952°| July 1, 1954 
Leader of the Government in the Senate (M 12. 1953 
anc Soucitorm Generals. ae ee oe Hon. Wruu1Am R. Macponatp.......} May 12, 1953 ay y 


Minister of Northern Affairs and National 


Minister of Citizenship and Immigration..| Hon. Joun W. PickpRsGi......... 


RiesOurcesmtee Meio cok a atop eee Hons Jaman EesaGriim ors. is ses 
Minister of abransport. aco0cseee teas Hon. GrorGe C. MARLER.......... 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. HoneRecH PINARDs.--5=) Gb a ene 


1 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 
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Administrative duties in the various departments of government became so burden- 
some during World War II that Parliamentary Assistants were appointed to assist six 
Cabinet Ministers with their parliamentary duties. The practice was extended after the 


em nines UINIStEr vechkisgs oes s scleee os ee Peet es ia FRE salah W. G. WEIR 


MIG IStSriOLe AYIA GULGUTE. 2 ides eee Act im a's ole shoes Bele f hynv~ ls pie Gre esale ly 
PE CNMAATINS CORIOLIS DELICRy Ly 3,4 bcs shorted cans,» sPNadofeseniteied os 8, 0s areca 
Minas COLAO! , VELERANSTAULMITS (ces csic'e Loleae ceeo et ede veies Mantes 
- To Minister of National Defence 
eV SCOrEOLY UTADSDOL Eos siren rcci. fists eck ciao eos aw See, bape Saceup st wuctele 
PACS UIRAStOL COTO sl. sols sore Seaketo eee oe Paes Me Mee tha oleabretountehs 
Mie WEIS EOTIOL ANITA CO sta Sols Acdece cts We sahara eha etal «, slstatpubiye eleph Sacra oss jolt 
To Minister of National Health and Welfare 
To Minister of Defence Production 
OMNES GEROL ce uOLEC: WOrkS3 tees: adsiel dlgaleye 4, Sale.ad apetete eit Sees lale a 


Ce 


Se ee ee 


Rosert McC ursin 


C. E. BENNETT 

J. A. BLANCHETTE 
L. LANGLOIS 

T. A. M. Kir« 

W. M. BenipicKson 
F. G. Ropertrson 
Joun H. Dickxry 
M. Bouncer 


J. Watson MacNauGut 


War and at May 31, 1955 there were 11 Parliamentary Assistants, as follows:— 


The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of about 
seventy members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General on the advice of 
the Prime Minister and who retain their membership for life. The Council consists chiefly 
of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It does not meet as a functioning body and 
its constitutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet of the day. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein 
as at May 31, 1955 


Nore.—In this list the prefix ‘‘The Rt. Hon.’’ indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy Council. 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, R. B. Bryce; Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council, 
Tin 


A. M. H 


Member! 


The Rt. Hon. AntHUR MEIGHEN....... 
The Hon. Esiorr Leon PATENAUDE..... 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY............ 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER CALDER... 
The Hon. SypNey Cuitton Mewsurn. 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR. 
The Hon. Henry HERBERT STEVENS... 
The Hon. James Horace KING......... 
The Hon. Epwarp James McMurRRayY. 
The Rt. Hon. CHarurs VINCENT MASSEY 
The Hon. CHarutes Avery DUNNING.. 
The Hon. Wou1am Daum EvtLer....... 
H.R.H. THe Duke or WINDSOR....... 
. ARTHUR CHARLES HARDY.... 
. Hues ALEXANDER STEWART. 
. Donatp MATHESON SUTHER- 


. Tuomas Grrow MurpHY.... 
. Wiwt1aM DuncAN HERRIDGE. 
SUA MEUM: Ce OBL, cocci sate re 
. Lucren Henri GENDRON.... 
. Wimui1AM Fart Rowe........ 
. ONESIME GAGNON........... 
The Hon. CHARLES GAVAN PoWER..... 
The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer ILsury... 
The Hon. JosepH Enomw MicHaup...... 


- The Rt. Hon. Crarence Decatur 


TEE HVE Si a cE Ot ne We Ee 


~ The Hon. James ANcus MacKinnon.. 


- 


The Hon. Corin WuiAmM GrorGE 
Ci RS ee ee oe pty Pee 
The Hon. JosrpH THORARINN THORSON. 
The Hon. Wmuiim Ferpinanp AL- 
BEON AM ORGRON ST .f. say. ba vse 
The Rt. Hon. Lovis SrerHen Sr. 
Chis BETH eh) oh pa ae a ae ga 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LEONARD 
SPBNCER CHURCHILL...............2- 


Date When 
Sworn In 


Oct. 8, 


Dec. 29, 


1915 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1930 
1930 


, 1930 


1930 
1931 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 


1935 


1935 
1939 


1940 
1941 


1941 
1941 
1941 


Member! 


The Hon. ALPHONSE FoURNIER....... 
The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND......... 
The Hon. Lno Ricurr LAFLECHE..... 
The Hon. Brooks CLAXTON........... 
The Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LaTTA 
MGINAUGHPON cotmatige ss ol tenes neice: 
The Hon. JosepH ARTHUR JEAN....... 
The Hon. LiongeL CHEVRIER.......... 
The Hon. Pau JoserH JAMES MARTIN?. 
The Hon. Doversas CHARLES ABBOTT. . 
The Hon. JAmrs JosrepH McCann?..... 
The Hon. Davin LAuRENCE MacLAREN 
The Hon. THOMAS VIEN............5. 
The Hon. WisHArt McLra Rosertson. 
The Hon. Muaton Fow.eR GREGG?.... 
. Ropert WELLINGTON May- 


. LestER Bowes PEARSON?. . 
. STUART SINCLAIR GARSON?. . 
. Rosert Henry WINTERS”. . 
. FREDERICK GORDON Brap- 


. CHARLES Jost BURCHELL.... 
. GASPARD FAUTEUX.......... 
. Huqgues LApPoInTE?......... 
. GABRIEL EDOUARD RINFRET. 
. WALTER Ep warp HARRISs?.. 
. GroRGE PRUDHAM?......... 
The Hon. GrorGe BLACK............. 
Fart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS........... 
The Hon. Atcipp COT#?.............-. 
The Hon. JAmms SINCLAIR?............ 
The Hon. RatpH OspoRNE CAMPNEY?. 
The Hon. Wimt1am Ross MAcpoNALpD?.. 
The Hon. Grorcre ALEXANDER DREW... 
The Hon. Jonn WHITNEY PiIcKERSGILL? 
The Rt. Hon. TH1sAuDEAU RINFRET.. 
The Hon. Jean LesaGE?............... 
The Hon. Patrick KeRWIN...... eae 
The Hon. Grorce CARLYLE MARLER?.. 
‘Phe dLons DOCH. PINARD2 5.3652 oh ane 


Date When 
Sworn In 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1944 


1944 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1947 


1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 


1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1954 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 


sworn in. 


2 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 


3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada, 
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6.— Duration and Sessions of Parliaments 1936-54 


Nore.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Contederation to 
1917 is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46, and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Crea} Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament RESB7O0 Opening Prorogation Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament!,2 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 91 
2nd Jan. 14, 1937 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 19353 
3rd Jan. 27; 1938 | July 1, 1938 156 | 102 Nov. 9, 19354 
18th Parliament..... 4th Jan. 12, 19389 | June 38, 1939 143 103 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 df 6 4y.,2m., 16d. 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 1 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
2nd Nov. 7, 1940 | Jan. 21, 1942 441 105 Mar. 26, 19403 
3rd Jans] 223019437 fans 9271949 371 124 Apr. 17, 19404 
19th Parliament®,.... 4th Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944 364 120 Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 19441 Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 Dy. 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
Qnd | Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 171 LIS tees ree 
20th Parliament... 3rd Jan. 30, 1947 |-July 17, 1947 169 115 Ree Ca one 
4th Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 209 119 eae 99 d 
5th Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 NER ; 
f ot saa 15, 1949 sORe 10, 1949 87 64 
n Feb. 16, 1950 | June 30, 1950 135 90 
3rd_—'| Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29. 1951 154 £7 Hoge ee ne 
21st Parliament...... 4th Jan. 30, 1951 | Oct. 9, 1951 253 105 Tanck ta tests 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 pat ee 30 d 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 Sa 8 StS : 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
J Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 226 139 } Aug. 10, 19533 
22nd Parliament..... \ 2nd Jan. ee 1,0 1955 Kd ate : Oct. 8, 19534 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. > Dissolution of Parliament. § During the war years Parliament was kept in almost continuous 


session. When prorogation took place it was followed immediately by a new session. During long adjournments 
provision was made whereby the Speaker could reconvene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL OFFICE AND CABINET SECRETARIAT IN 
RELATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET GOVERNMENT* 


The first members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada were sworn in at Ottawa 
by the Governor General, Viscount Monck, on Monday, July 1, 1867. They took in 
addition the oaths of office as heads of the various departments of government to which 
they had been named. At the same time a Clerk of the Privy Council was appointed and 
duly sworn. 


By these formal steps the Central Executive of the new Dominion of Canada came 
into being. The second meeting of the Governor General in Council was held on the 
succeeding day, July 2, when among other things a report of ‘a Committee of Council” 
recommending provision for ordinary expenditures and constitution of the Treasury 
Board was submitted and approved. 


The new Executive could call on a staff with considerable experience in this field of 
government. The new Clerk of the Privy Council, who had been Clerk of the Executive 
Council of the Province of Canada, had twenty-six years’ service and his assistant had 
been with him for fourteen years. Moreover this staff was already installed in office 
quarters, in the Eastern Block of the Departmental Buildings at the new provincial capital 
of Ottawa, which they occupied in February 1865, and the Executive Council had met there 


* Prepared by W. E. D. Halliday, Registrar of the Cabinet. 
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‘regularly in what was now to become the Privy Council Chamber. Authority for the 
continuance of this office, although under a new name, is to be found under the general 
provision for continuance of duties in Sect. 130 of the British North America Act. 


With this continuity of administration it is understandable that the procedures 
followed and the form of the instruments used in the new Privy Council Office would be 
similar to Executive Council Office practice. The use of the Order in Council and the 
Minute of Council continued in a form almost identical with that drafted prior to Con- 
federation. 
_ The Central Executive in Canada actually is of adual form, On the one hand there is 
the Queen’s Privy Council (with the Prime Minister as President of the Council) functioning 
as a committee made up of those Privy Councillors who are members of the administration 
of the day, and on the other there is the Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister and 
-eomposed of Ministers of the Crown. The Committee of Council and the Cabinet have 
aiways had identical membership and may be considered as two aspects of the same 
constitutional organism. 


The evolution of Cabinet government in Great Britain began more than a century 
‘before Confederation. A vital principle was the withdrawal of the Sovereign from an 
active part in government and the making of executive decisions by a body of Ministers 
of the Crown who had the confidence of the House of Commons and who accepted entire 
responsibility for acts done in the name of the Crown. 


In Canada the Cabinet system developed in general along lines similar to those in 
Great Britain but of course much later in time. It was a natural corollary of the struggle 
for responsible government. Although basically similar to British practice, it acquired 
a distinctive Canadian character. Such matters as size and geographical or sectional 
representation have contributed to this. The stages of withdrawal of the Sovereign from 
active government were reflected in Canada in similar changes in the position of the 
-Sovereign’s representative. 


_ The beginnings of Cabinet government in Canada, as nba today, were not very 
evident before the late 1840’s. The Act of Union of the two Canadas, proclaimed in 1841, 
provided for an elected Legislative Assembly and an appointed Legislative Council. 
Executive authority was vested in the Governor General who was provided with an 
Executive Council whom he appointed. Lord Sydenham, the first incumbent after Union, 
introduced what might be called ‘ministerial government’ by grouping administrative 
agencies into departments, each under a Minister whom he chose from the Legislative 
‘Assembly and appointed to his Executive Council, therefore ‘in effect making the Ministers 
responsible both to the Assembly and to himself, It has been said that he combined 
together the duties of Governor General, Prime Minister and Party Leader. He presided 
over meetings of Council and felt free to ignore advice from either Council or Assembly. 
; ven when the principle of responsible government had been accepted in 1847 Lord Elgin, 
he Governor General, attended meetings of Council and took an active part in the 
deliberations. 


‘- By 1858 there had been significant developments and true Cabinet government 
was emerging. Sir Edmund W. Head, the then Governor General, in writing to the 
Colonial Secretary, expressed the view that the presence of the Governor as a regular and 
indispensible rule during discussions in Council “would check all freedom of debate and 
embarrass himself as well as his advisors”. He indicated that it was a general rule for 
i business to be carried on in the Council Chamber without the Governor General 

eing present. The Council met as a committee under a President appointed by the 
Governor General to preside in his absence. Minutes arising from discussions, after being 
drawn up by the Clerk, were signed by the President and laid before the Governor General 
for signature of approval, either in the Council Chamber, the Governor’s own rooms in 
the Council Office or at his home.* 


* See ‘Cabinet Government in Canada’, by J. R. Mallory, Political Studies, Vol. 11, No. 2, June 1954, a succinct 
article on Cabinet development; also the comprehensive study on Cabinet government by Norman McL. Rogers 
in n the January, February and April 1933 issues of T’he Canadian Bar Review. 
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These conventions were applied after Confederation to the new Privy Council for 
Canada, and references to the Council functioning as a Cabinet became general. Further- 
more membership in the Canadian Privy Council was made for life as in Great Britain, 
so that the executive now became the Committee of the Privy Council, in its formal and 
advisory aspect, and the Cabinet, in its informal, political and policy-making guise. 
Nevertheless there was no recognition of the changed state of affairs either in the British 
North America Act constituting the “‘executive power’ or in the Commission and Instruc- 
tions issued to the Governors General which still envisaged their presiding over meetings 
of the Privy Council and, under certain circumstances, dissenting with advice tendered. 


Although in general these instructions were interpreted along the lines set out by 
Sir Edmund Head, there were differing views. The Har] of Dufferin, soon after his arrival 
in 1872, took up the question of attendance with John A. Macdonald, the then Prime 
Minister. He indicated that he had no wish to interfere with the administration and had 
noted the tendency ‘‘for the Governor General’s council to transmute itself into the Prime 
Minister’s cabinet”. However he felt the right of the Governor General to preside over 
Council should not be allowed to fall into disuse,* and on several occasions he met with 
his Council. 


During Lord Dufferin’s term of office, consideration was given by the British Govern- 
ment to setting up permanent letters patent and instructions for governors of colonies. 
The draft submitted to Canada was severely objected to by the then Minister of Justice 
(Mr. E. Blake) as bearing no relation to the Dominion status of Canada, made up of 
federally united provinces with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom. The Minister pointed out that all the incongruous provisions of the previous 
instruments were repeated and that the Governor General would be given an active voice 
in the executive government, a position long abandoned by the Sovereign in Great 
Britain. The substance of these protestations was accepted and the new instruments, which 
guided Lord Dufferin’s successor, Lord Lorne, and subsequent Governors General, were 
suitably revised. This was an important step in self government as the effect was to 
recognize the extension of Cabinet government to Canada and to make the relation of 
the Governor General to the central executive analogous to that of the Sovereign toy 
the British Cabinet. 


The Minute of Council, assented to formally by the Governor General, was a cons 
venient instrument at hand and was used for a variety of purposes. For many of these it 
was really an inappropriate instrument. As early as 1873 it was suggested to the Governor 
General by Mr. Macdonald, the Prime Minister, that Minutes of Council should be treated 
as the conclusions of the Cabinet and the Order form be only used for formal instruments 
adopted when the Governor General was present or supposed to be present. He still 
thought it necessary however at this early stage of evolution for the Minute to be submitted 
to the Governor General for his sanction as advice tendered by his responsible advisors. 
Nothing seems to have come of this and nearly seventy years passed before recorded 
Cabinet Conclusions came into use. Deliberations of Cabinet, as such, continued to be 
unrecorded unless the Cabinet resolved itself into Council where a policy. decision required 
the passing of a Minute. The public emphasis was on meetings of Council, although the 
dual position was recognized by the omnibus term ‘Cabinet-Council’ nian came into. 
some use. i 


With the steady growth of Canada and consequent increase in public business, the. 
desirability of distinguishing between the functions of the two forms of the Central Executive 
however became more and more evident. 


As mentioned before, in earlier years the Minute of Council was used for a iad 
variety of purposes, many of which are now achieved by other means. For example, a 
one time despatches on external relations came from the Colonial Office in Great Britain 
through the Governor General and were referred to departments by the Privy Council; 

replies were agreed to by a Minute of Council and transmitted back through the Governal 


* Rogers, op. cit. 
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General. As the country developed and international relations increased in number and 
complexity this system became inadequate and a separate department of External Affairs 


was set up in 1909. The practice of using a formal instrument like the Minute of Council 


for almost all the business of the executive was the subject of occasional comment from 


successive Governors General. Lord Stanley of Preston complained to the President of 


_ the Privy Council of the difficulties and delays of this practice and in 1910 Earl Grey wrote 
_ Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister, at some length, wondering at the continuation 


of a system which compelled Council to give a large portion of its time to considering a 
mass of business on small details of administration and at the quantity of Minutes, all 


_ signed by the President, which came to him daily for approval. He thought it should 
_ have been possible for routine matters of this nature to have been approved by the Minister 


responsible or, if the authority of the Governor General was legally required, then could 
not all such Minutes be bound under one covering Minute for signature. 


The defects of a system which placed a heavy burden of detailed departmental work 


_ not only on Council but on Ministers individually and precluded them from giving full 


attention to the more important questions of national policy seems to have been recognized 
at Confederation. However the union of the Provinces posed other and more urgent 
problems so that generally the organization and methods used in the old Province of 
Canada were merely continued into the wider field of the Dominion. The continued 
expansion of this system with the growth of the country disclosed and aggravated its 


faults. * 


In 1912, Sir George Murray was made a Commissioner to inquire into the organization 
of the Public Service of Canada. In his report he stated that nothing had impressed him 
so much as the almost intolerable burden the then system of transacting public business 
imposed on the Ministers themselves. He pointed out that almost all executive acts 
required the sanction of the Governor in Council, that there were large numbers of Orders 
(and Minutes) of Council with subject matters ranging from questions of the highest 
importance to matters of petty routine, that statutes continued to contain those require- 
ments for collective responsibility for ministerial acts by approval of the Governor in 
Council which had been thought necessary safeguards in 1867 but by now were not required. 
He suggested as remedies that many powers then vested in the Governor in Council should 


_ be devolved on individual Ministers and, for this purpose, that a committee of Ministers 


review the duties discharged by Council and select those which could be safely left to the 


_ discretion of individual Ministers; moreover, that a distinction should be drawn between 


a meeting of the Cabinet and a meeting of Council so that matters of small intrinsic impor- 


_ tance but which required formal sanction by the Governor in Council could be dealt with 
_ by a minimum quorum of Council, and Cabinet would be assisted theréby in performing 


its proper function of deciding questions of high policy. This report led to instructions 
to the Treasury Board by a Minute of Council in September 1913 to review the duties 


q discharged by the Governor in Council and to report on those that might be left to the 
_ discretion of Ministers or a Committee of Ministers. 


ote 


For several reasons no report materialized and the outbreak of World War I put aside 
further consideration of the whole question. However the War began to influence the 
organization of the executive in 1916, when three subcommittees of Council were estab- 
lished to deal with problems of censorship, labour and recruiting, and scientific and indus- 
trial research. When the Union Government was formed late in 1917, it was decided, in 


_ order to co-ordinate the war effort for maximum effect and also to distribute more evenly 


the burden on Ministers, to divide the Cabinet into two committees, the War Committee 
and the Reconstruction and Development Committee, the only members in common 
being the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance. 'These committees had wide 
terms of reference and there was provision for the appointment of secretaries. Although 


*See memorandum, Aug. 30, 1913, Adam Shortt to Sir Robert Borden, P.A.C. Borden Papers. 
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a secretary is known to have been appointed to the Committee on Reconstruction and 
Development in January 1918, no written records of the deliberations of these committees 
have survived except where, in view of the requirement that the committees report to 
Council, recommendations emerged as formal Minutes or Orders. Another innovation 
was the appointment in 1916 of two members of the House of Commons as, respectively, 
a Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Militia and Defence and a Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. For a short time in 1918 there was also a 
Parliamentary Secretary for Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


These interesting developments in the machinery of the executive in Canada were 
no doubt influenced by what had taken place in this field in the United Kingdom during 
the War. There, various devices of the Cabinet committee nature, with advisory experts, 
had been used from soon after the War started. Records were frequently kept of decisions ~ 
and they were communicated to the departments concerned. Some of these devices were 
not successful and when Mr. Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, one 
of his first acts was to establish an entirely new type of body, a small War Cabinet made up 
of Ministers who, with one exception, had no departmental responsibility and were able 
to meet almost continually to make rapid decisions when necessary. 


Another British innovation of pronounced and lasting effect provided the War Cabinet 
with a secretariat. In effect this was an extension of the secretariat for the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and for the War Committee of the early war years. Under the new 
Secretary to the Cabinet, agenda and documents were prepared and circulated, records 
kept of deliberations, decisions sent out for action, secretaries provided for committees 
and constant liaison kept with departments. 


This organized approach to Cabinet business, so different from what had been the 
practice for many years, of private, informal meetings of the Cabinet without any written 
record except for a personal report by the Prime Minister to the Sovereign, proved its 
worth. With a return to the normal Cabinets of prewar days in 1919 the Secretariat was 
retained as it had become too valuable to discard—but not without some opposition from 
those accustomed to earlier practices—and is now a characteristic part of the British 
Cabinet system. 


In Canada, although the prewar customs came back, thinking on reforms of the 
central executive evidently continued, influenced by United Kingdom practice and 
Canadian war experience. In 1919 a report of a special committee of the Senate on the 
Machinery of Government under the chairmanship of Senator McLennan stressed the need — 
for reorganization of the Canadian Cabinet, particularly by a reduction in the number of 
Ministers and, to relieve the burden on Ministers so that they would have more time to 
deliberate as a policy making body, by providing them with Parliamentary Assistants and— 
as was then British practice—with a Cabinet Secretariat to expedite the carrying on of 
public business. The Secretary to the Cabinet would be responsible for such things as 
keeping what notes were desirable, for preparing and circulating agenda and information 
on items in advance and for communicating decisions to Ministers. It was also hoped that 
any revision of ministerial business would include the reform suggested by Sir George 
Murray, i.e., that a special and small committee of Ministers take over the passing of formal 
Orders in Council. 


No firm steps were taken to put these recommendations into practice but Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, then Prime Minister, tried out in peacetime the experiment of a 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for a year in 1921-22. Later he had an item placed in 
the estimates of the Department of External Affairs to provide for a salary for a Secretary — 
to the Prime Minister (he was also Secretary of State for External Affairs at the time). 
In speaking of it in the House of Commons in April 1927, Mr. King explained that it was | 
an executive assistant he had in mind, filling a position corresponding to that of a deputy 
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minister and more or less to that of the Secretary to the Cabinet in Great Britain, and that 
he felt this assistant should be chosen by the Prime Minister and be outside the provisions 
of the Civil Service Act. The item was agreed to but with an amendment requiring any 
incumbent to retire with his Prime Minister unless the succeeding Prime Minister wished 
to retain him. 

An actual appointment of this nature does not appear to have been made at the time 
but the pattern was taking form. In the latter half of the 1930’s a growing complexity of 
government, important Commonwealth developments and a disturbed international] 
situation all pointed to an increasing need for some of the procedural remedies suggested 
earlier. A subcommittee of the Privy Council was established in August 1936 called the 
Canadian Defence Committee, under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. In 1938 
Mr. King, in line with his proposals some ten years before, appointed Mr. A. D. P. Heeney 
as Principal Secretary in a Prime Minister’s Office that had nearly doubled its staff during 
that period. 


One of Mr. Heeney’s duties was to act as Secretary to the Canadian Defence Com- 
mittee which was generally known as the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. With the 
advent of World War II there was a proliferation of ministerial and other committees 
with the object of spreading the increased pressure of work on the Ministers and settling 
special problems in the most expeditious manner. Before hostilities started in 1939 
several subcommittees of Council were established one of which, the Emergency Council, 
was designed as a supervisory body to the remainder and to view the war effort as a 
whole. It was composed of senior Ministers and took over the duties of the Defence 
Committee of prewar days. Mr. Heeney continued to act as Secretary, and minutes were 
kept. A few months later there was a substantial reorganization and the subcommittees 
of Council were replaced by committees of the Cabinet, a more appropriate description. 
Of these the War Committee was the principal one, replacing the Emergency Council. 
It consisted of a small number of Ministers selected by the Prime Minister because of 
various qualifications for the effective control and co-ordination of the war effort. 


An account in some detail of the whole war organization of the Government including 
this system of committees and their functions was given to the House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. King, on July 8, 1940. 


| The development of committees with a consequent need for Agenda, Minutes and 

Circulated Conclusions made the provision of secretarial assistance imperative. It was 
considered most suitable to associate this work with the Privy Council Office and in May 
1940 when Mr. Heeney was appointed to the position of Clerk of the Privy Council he was 
also made the first Secretary to the Cabinet. 


This extension of the duties of the Clerk of the Privy Council was in effect a recognition 
of the dual nature of the central executive in Canada. The functional difference between 
Cabinet and Council has not always been clearly recognized and the terms are commonly 
combined or used as synonyms. The difference however is significant and is pointed up 
by the ever increasing complexity of the problems facing the Government. Briefly, Council 
is the body established by statute for the purpose of tendering advice to the Crown which, 
when approved, emerges as a formal instrument, the Order or Minute of Council, having 
full force and effect in law. Cabinet on the other hand is a body having no legal standing 
but deriving its authority and functions from unwritten conventions and practice. It 
Is concerned with making policy decisions, which may require submission to Council to 
implement and the issue of a formal instrument. Implementation often takes other 
forms however such as a statement in the House of Commons, a Cabinet directive to 
departments, a communication to foreign governments, the introduction of legislation in 
Parliament and so on. 
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The duties of the new Secretary to the Cabinet are set out in the appointing Order in — 
Council as:— 7 ‘s 
(a) the preparation for the approval of the Prime Minister of such agenda for Cabinet meetings — 
as may be required; c 

(b) the keeping of such notes of Cabinet meetings and conclusions thereof as may be required; 4 
(c) the preparation and submission to members of the Cabinet in advance, of such information 2 
as may be necessary for its deliberation; a 

(d) the communication to Ministers, departments and others concerned of the decisions of the — 
Cabinet; ; fi 

(ec) the maintenance of liaison between the Cabinet and Committees thereof; and 2 
(f) such other duties as may from time to time be assigned to him by the Governor in Council, 3 


Here was an important step in the development of Cabinet government in Canada 7 
encouraged, of course, by the pressures of wartime. It led to the gradual adoption of — 
procedures along the lines of several of the recommendations of the Murray and McLennan i 
reports and also to a clearer understanding of the proper functions of the Cabinet as a ~ 
policy making and executive body as distinct from those of the Governor General in 
Council, concerned with the formal implementation of advice tendered the Crown. Them 
course taken paralleled what had happened already in the United Kingdom and pro- 
cedurally owed much to British experience. At the same time its evolution was along 3 
distinctive lines in keeping with Canadian conditions and conventions. 


co 


Another wartime implementation of earlier recommendations was the appointment of 
Parliamentary Assistants to various Ministers for the first time in 1943—a practice that — 
has persisted throughout the postwar years. ; 


For some years, the work of the new Secretary to the Cabinet was concerned principally — 
with the Cabinet War Committee which met one or more times a week and was the most — 
active and important of the various ministerial committees. Regular procedures developed — 
for recording discussion and decisions. Agenda were circulated before meetings together — 
with explanatory memoranda identified by document numbers, decisions were communi-_ 
cated for action where required and a routine follow-up on this made with departments. 


To assist the Secretary in this new and businesslike approach a small addition was — 
made to the Privy Council Office staff and as the volume of committee work increased — 
there was a modest enlargement. These additions included officers on loan from both— 
civil and military departments and temporary appointees from outside the public service — 
and the group became known as the Cabinet Secretariat. In addition to working for 
ministerial committees, the group provided secretaries for a number of related inter-” 
departmental committees. A small map room was organized and operational summaries — 
provided for the information of the War Committee. The Secretary of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee later became a member of the Secretariat. When joint defence projects with — 
the United States in the northwest made it advisable to appoint a special commissioner ~ 
in the area he was also associated with the Secretariat, as was the special military adviser — 
to the Prime Minister. g 


The small organization of the war years served a useful purpose and in the transition 
years to peacetime conditions there was no question of its abolition. After the demise of — 
the Cabinet War Committee in 1945 the secretarial procedures that had been developed — 
about it were applied regularly to meetings of the Cabinet, as well as to existing and new 
Cabinet committees. Conclusions were recorded, a new series of Cabinet documents — 
started and decisions communicated for action.* 


As time went on there were of course some changes. For instance the Secretariat of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee moved back to National Defence when a full time chairman of the 
committee was appointed, the establishment of the Privy Council Office was re-organized 


* For an authoritative and detailed account of the war and transition periods see ‘‘Cabinet Government in 
Canada; some recent developments in the Central Executive’’, by A. D. P. Heeney, Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, Vol. 12, No. 3, August 1946. 
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and grades of Privy Council officers instituted. In the interests of efficiency and economy 
certain administrative functions in the Prime Minister’s Office and the Privy Council 
Office were combined and the two offices closely integrated. Changes were also made in 
the form of the Conclusions and a system of appropriately classified individual records of 
decisions requiring action was instituted to assist the departments in carrying out these 
decisions. 3 
Mr. Heeney, after nine successful years of organizing, developing and directing his 
offices through the war, transition and postwar periods, left in March 1949 to become the 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. He was succeeded by Mr. Norman 
Robertson, the Canadian High Commissioner in London. In 1952 Mr. Robertson returned 
to London and his place was taken by Mr. J. W. Pickersgill, then Special Adviser to the 
Prime Minister. In June 1953 Mr. Pickersgill was sworn in to the Administration as 
Secretary of State and in September of that year Mr. R. B. Bryce, who was then the 
Secretary to the Treasury Board, was designated Clerk of the ry Council and Secretary 
to the Cabinet effective Jan. 1, 1954, 


For administration purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a Department of 
Government under the Prime Minister, as President of the Privy Council. The Clerk of 
the Privy Council is considered as a deputy head and takes precedence as the first of the 
chief officers of the Public Service. As has been seen, in addition to the original duties 
of the office in connection with the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, new and specialized 
duties for the Cabinet have been added and there has been close integration also with the 
work of the Prime Minister’s Office. 


The advantages of an orderly approach in Cabinet business are obvious. Prior notice 
of items and adequate documentation help Ministers to deal efficiently and speedily with 
problems. Some idea is given of relative importance and discussion expedited. With the 
growing complexity of government business and increasing ministerial responsibilities, 

the value of a firm record of a decision, available for those who have to act on it, is self- 
evident. 


In addition to the duties of the Secretary to the Cabinet and his staff in these matters 
there is another and by no means less important one; that is in co-ordination—in seeing 
that before a decision is taken the Prime Minister and Cabinet Ministers have all the relev- 
ant information, that when a decision concerns several departments its effects are under- 

stood and particularly that the financial implications are clearly known. In addition so 

far as possible agreement must be secured when there is a difference of opinion between 
departments so as to reduce the work falling on the Cabinet. All this means that there 
‘must be continual reference to and discussion with other deputies, heads of agencies, and 
Officials. One commonly used device for obtaining this collective approach, particularly 
when dealing with matters on which the Cabinet asks for further examination and report, is 
the interdepartmental committee. This is sometimes associated with a Cabinet committee 
but quite often is of an ad hoc nature and reports directly to the Cabinet. The Privy 
Council Office usually provides secretaries for such committees and may be represented 
on them; at some meetings the Secretary to the Cabinet acts as chairman. 


. As regards the Privy Council work mention has been made of the former wide use of 
the formal Minute of Council for recording all kinds of government business. These 
Minutes are commonly classed with Orders but there is a difference. Both are the end 
results of formal advice to the Crown and are assented to by the Governor General. The 
Order however is normally employed when the Governor in Council acts under a specific 
‘statute or under the prerogative and orders that something be done. The Minute on the 
_ other hand is less formal and sets out the authority for pnetune to be done such as for 
a Minister to enter into an agreement, for signing powers or for receipt of a report. 


) In time the use of the Minute became more restricted but such factors as the growing 
_volume and scope of government work, the partiality of drafters of legislation to require 
the collective responsibility of the Governor General in Council for action under the 
statute, and restrictions on ministerial approval of contracts kept the volume of both 
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Orders and Minutes of Council ever on the increase. During the war years the number of 
these passed, including Treasury Board Minutes requiring approval of Council, was close to 
15,000 a year. To cope with this volume all Orders and Minutes of a routine adminis- — 
trative nature were examined and cleared prior to a Council meeting by a special committee 
of Ministers called the Government Business Committee. After the War this practice was 
continued and extended with the establishment of a Special Committee of Council to 
dispose of formal business where policy had been settled. Matters calling for a policy 
decision are first referred to the Cabinet and, if approved, any necessary Order or Minute 
is disposed of, either at the time by the meeting resolving itself into the Committee of | 
Council for that purpose or at a subsequent meeting of the Special Committee. 


The introduction of a recorded Cabinet decision and its. circulation for action tends 


to reduce the use of the formal Minute as it would have been considered necessary in the 
past to issue a Minute of Council for many of the decisions taken. However the enact- — 
ment by Parliament in 1951 of the Financial Administration Act led to a substantial 
reduction in the routine functions of Council. Under this Act certain powers formerly 
exercised by the Governor in Council under the Civil Service Act, the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act, the Defence Services Pension Act and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Act were delegated to the Treasury Board. In addition the Government Contracts 
Regulations of 1952 and the Regulations relating to the acquisition of lands by government — 
departments, also made in that year, delegated to the Board and to the responsible Min- 
isters the greater part of the powers of the Governor in Council relating to purchase, service 
and construction contracts, and the leasing and acquisition of lands for the Crown. 


In keeping with the development of the work of Council as outlined above certain 
improvements have been made during the past ten years in bringing regulations and 
orders of general effect to the notice of all concerned. Prior to World War II, Regulations 
and Statutory Orders were published in the Canada Gazette as they were made. During 
the war years all War Orders and Regulations were published separately and in more con- 
venient form. At the end of the War it was felt that this practice should be continued for 
all Regulations and Statutory Orders and,in January 1947, Part II of the Canada Gazette 
made its first appearance. In 1950 the Regulations Act was passed providing for the 
continued publication of Part II and for the promulgation therein under the supervision 
of the Clerk of the Privy Council of all Statutory Orders and Regulations. To make these 
even more accessible a consolidation of Statutory Orders and Regulations was published 
in 1949. A second consolidation was scheduled in 1955. 


The developments outlined above aimed at improving and expediting the work of the 
Central Executive and clarifying the position of the Cabinet can be seen to have followed 
a fairly logical pattern. Although decades may have elapsed criticisms have been answered 
and considered recommendations have finally been put into effect. The development owes 
much to earlier British experience and practice. What has resulted has a character essenti- 
ally Canadian, reflecting the federal nature of the Dominion, the sectional representation 
of the Cabinet and the peculiar position and functions of the Queen’s Privy Council for 


Canada which, that of the United Kingdom excepted, is the only one of its kind within the _ 


British Commonwealth. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of — 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867 which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before becoming 
law. In practice most Public Bills originate in the House of Commons although there — 
has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of Public Bills in the Senate. 
Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. (See Chap. X XIX for current legislation. ) 


PARLIAMENT elk 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867-1952 the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amendment of the 
Constitution of Canada (subject to certain exceptions); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by any 
mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of 
and providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
_inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks, weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the legis- 
latures of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95 the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation 
is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (14-15 
Geo. VI, c. 32) it was declared that the Parliament of Canada might make laws in relation 
to old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate 
is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by provinces in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


A 1915- | 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1908 | 1905 1948 | 1954 
“US EO§ 32 Re GA SHEED EEE ee eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
GISS0 ea ee eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
PEGA LIC AETOVINCES...5 06.5 oslo ade code es 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
INCOR YZE pS) 0.0) 9 € SRP Eee ee a 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
BE WAESIINS WACK u's 6) oc op wieielars oa 00 a5 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
erince Hdward Island... .......ss.6<: tae 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
DE MEOMNUIANC ficcic .c Ss ohio ede es es a 6 
BUSOU CEI ETOVANCES. |. cts. sicspsosaiv aie ob oid, 0 o'er wp 2 5 6 8 0) 11 15 24 24 
RE ro gc kc nike 5,54 Ss S25 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 6 
PePIISCOMMDIA: .... ss... 000 eccce ce 3 So 3 3 3 8} 3 6 6 
MBP E DORAN 5 0). ule. ao cies ws 3 vise ou \ 2 2 5 Ae oh 6 6 
LR Se ee ee f Wik og 6 6 


NMR C8 Whe co tags oe, ote ahaa, Se 72 74 7 7 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 
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8.—Members of the Senate by Province as at May 31, 1955 


Speaker. SPS | die... cn ys) ae eee eee eens The Hon. WisHart McLea Rosertson 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of Parliaments.... Lustre Crane Moyvrer 

header-o1 the Governinent... ss os. see fee The Hon. Witt1am Ross MacpoNALD 
Meader Gl Ge COODOS LON. 5 wey ices sani eee The Hon. Joun THomas Hata 


Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The Honourable’. 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
(5 Senators—1 vacancy ) (21 Senators—8 vacancies) 
Barrp, ALEXANDER BoyD.......... St. John’s Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES......... Brockville 
IPUMEMNT SEUACYo caer ochre once ches Oe St. John’s McGuire, WILLIAM HENRY........ Toronto 
IRATE GAL VIER Ts Gite vais truss retae St. John’s WILSON: CAGRINE) ESHA Yu.ies | aoe Ottawa 3 
BASHA S MIGHARI Gis at co, es homes Curling ALBIS, ssyae CAP Bel ie eee Pear eee Peterborough 
BRADLEY) PREDERICKG?). 8.5. «6 Bonavista Lampert, NORMAN PLATT......... .| Ottawa 
HAYDEN, SALTER ADRIAN.......... ‘Toronto 
Paterson, Norman McLeop....... Fort William 
Durrus, JosepH JAMES............. Peterborough 
Prince Edward Island— EULER, WimirAMm DAUM: =...0...... Kitchener 
(3 Senators—1 vacancy) Davies, WmLLIAM RUPERT.......... Toronto 
McIntyre, JAMES PETER........... Mount Stewart CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER......... Toronto 
Grant, THomas Vincent, M.D....| Montague Taytor, WILLIAM Horace.......... Brantford 
BARBOUR, GRORGEUELL | suas. cess Charlottetown BisHorp, CHARLES LAWRENCE....... Ottawa 
: Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH...| Toronto 
HARQUHAR, -DHOMAS. 4 neice. Little Current 
FRASER, WitLIAM ALEXANDER....... Trenton 
GOLDING, WILLIAM HeNnRY......... Seaforth 
Nova Scotia— Wooprow, Arian Leos) ics... ott Toronto 
(7 Senators—3 vacancies) BRADETTE, JAMES A................ Cochrane 
Quinn, Frum PATRIcK............: Bedford CONNOLDN D OHIN Jee ance ate. eee Ottawa 
Rosrertson, WisHART McLna....... Truro MacponaLpD, WimulAM Ross......... Brantford 
FROIN Ed OEEN PANIES 0 -  ele oe ee Lunenburg 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER...... Halifax 
ComEaAu, JOSEPH WILLIE............ Comeauville Manitoba— 
TsNoR GORDON Besse. actrees Halifax (4 Senators—2 vacancies) 
HawkIns, CHARLES G............. Milford Station Hate, Joun PHOMAS. 95... 14s oaeee Winnipeg 
BEAvBIEN, ARTHUR LUCIEN........ St. Jean Baptiste 
CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...... Winnipeg 
Howpen, JoHN PowERr............ Norwood Grove 
New Brunswick— 
(6 Senators—4 vacancies) 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH......... Bathurst Saskatchewan— 
McLean, ALEXANDER NEIn......... Saint John (6 Senators) 
Prrizr, FREDERICK WILLIAM......... Grand Falls Caper, JAMES ALEXANDER......... Regina 
BuRCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson Marcortr, ARTHUR............-... Ponteix 
Frrcusson, Mure, McQuren....| Fredericton HorneER, RALPH BYRON........... Blaine Lake 
Leerr AU REO x oer Sees Grand Digue ASELTINE, WALTER MoRLEY......... Rosetown 
STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES........... Prince Albert 
Woop; 4 laos) Hos.) 22. ee ee Regina 
Quebec— 
(17 Senators—7 vacancies) Alberta— 
RAYIMONDS JONAD a | or sen ge Montreal (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Hucsssen, ADRIAN KnatcHeuy..| Montreal BLAIS; ARISTIDE +730 ae ee Edmonton 
HOWARD, CHARLES BENJAMIN...... Sherbrooke GERSHAW, F’RED WILLIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
Gourn, Lton MERCIER............. Montreal Ross, GrorGr Henry, ....... 0. ee" Calgary 
VEEN, pUOMAS ate 5 Uae. eee eee Outremont Mackinnon, JAmMes ANGUS........ Edmonton 
DuTReEmRLAY, PAMPHILE R@AL..... Montreal STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY............ Bruce 
Boucwarp, TeLrésepHore Damien...| St. Hyacinthe 
DATQUET ACR MAN Dare Ur omar eae Montreal 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE............ Lévis 
INICOLRIACOR Res. ee eee Sherbrooke British Columbia— 
DWE UIS MVINCKNIT We ih) cee eae Longueuil (6 Senators) 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN MARIR......... Quebec KING? JAyms HORACH sec, nee Vancouver 
BourrarD, PAum HENRY. .....:.... Quebec Farris, JoaN WALLACE DE Brqus...| Vancouver 
Goprout, JosepH ADELARD......... Frelighsburg TURGEON, JAMES GRAY............ Vancouver 
JopoIn, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal McKeen, STANLEY STEWART....... Vancouver 
Tremetay, LEONARD D. S......... St. Malachi INBTD;* DAOMAS ss. anc... eee eee New Westminster 
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The House of Commons.—tThe British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 


number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 


subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be readjusted 


from time to time provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed 
_ by the Act was not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 


not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 


population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 


_ to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 


population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly 
in 1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Gen- 


_ erally speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 
tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective 
in the general election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that as a result of a wartime 
shift of population a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Saskat- 


' chewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly in an 
effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to another 


os ae 


the British North America Act was again amended to provide representation on the 
following basis:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the House of 
Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the provinces therein 
shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of 
each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
oe Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to the following 
rules :— 


“1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and by 
dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except 
as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said process of 
division. 

“2. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule one 
is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to the prov- 
inces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one commencing 
with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the other provinces 
in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the total number of 
members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


“3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less than 
the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall cease to 
apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said province a 
number of members equal to the said number of senators. 


“4, In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces in 
respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the provinces 
shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of which rules 
one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one shall be 
reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 
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‘‘5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province was 
entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment of the 
representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representation of 
any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of members 
than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial census did 
not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of repre- 
sentation under this section any increase in the number of members of the House of 
Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor 
mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 


‘6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


‘““(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of Canada, 
1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not comprised within a 
province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled 
to one member.’’ (R.S.C. 1952, c. 304.) 


The principal effect of these new rules is that the representation of any province 
shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment subject however to the 
qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the representation of a 


province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province with a larger | 


population. 


Subsequently Parliament enacted a measure, ‘‘An Act to readjust the Representation 
in the House of Commons, 1952”, effective in the general election of 1953, which provided 
that representation in the House of Commons shall be on the following basis:— 


‘‘Sect. 2.—Highty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.’ (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 344.) 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 22 general 
elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General Elections 1867-1953 


1925 | 1935 
} ; 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 

Province or Territory 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 | 1949 | 1953 

1980 | 1945 
Ontantog een ae ee 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
QUeDeCasct ae een erie 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
INOVe SD COUlLA SAREE niee 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Manito barercs sae. scktece 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 1% 16 14 
British Columbia........ 6 6 6 6 6 7 a 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| ... a6 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... Ae see Ses wes \ | 10 16 21 21 20 17 

4 4 10 
Nibertal ote ten ue | Sie a es AMD CM ceca oe. 
NGILK OU MEEn ere eee ee ) 1 
i 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Mackenzie River......... 1 
INewroundland=.s. ecm: zi Yt 
Totalsoh. case 181 | 200} 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214) 221 | 235) 245) 245) 262) 265 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Second General Election, Aug. 10, 
1953 and Revised to May 31, 1955. 


CoN oe gy ge a Ee on a The Hon. L. Rent Beauporn 
Clerk of the House of Commons................ Lron J. RAYMOND 
Piemder or the Opposition.es ..<. Pec cn ene oe ccc Dore The Hon. George A. Drew 
Notrr.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, 81. The leaders of the political parties are 


indicated by asterisks (*). For Parliamentary Assistants see p. 61. This information, except the population of 
constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. Party affiliations are unofficial. 
Lib.=Liberal; P.C.=Progressive Conservative; C.C.F.=Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; 8.C.=Social 
Credit; L.-Lab. = Liberal- Labour; Ind. = Independent. 


‘ Penne Votes 
Province fated Voters | Total | Polled Party 
ee Coca on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 1951 S| List | Polled Meus ation 

er 
No No. No No 
Newfoundland— 

(7 members) | 
Bonavista-Twillingate..| 45,319 | 24,274 | 12,738 | 10,072 |Hon. J. W. Pickrrsam.|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo.......... 43,043 | 21,412 | 12,593 | 11,017 |C. W. Carrer.......... SteJobnis@ee. Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay- 

WER DUAGOr. eee 59,128 | 33,879 | 18,889 | 13,653 |T. G. W. AsHsourne...|Twillingate....... Lib. 
Humber-St. George’s. .| 52,142 | 27,357 | 16,297 | 12,526 |H. Barrmn............. Corner Brook..... Lib. 
St. John’s East......... 55,116 | 29,961 | 19,757 | 8,310 |A. MacPHerRson FRASER|St. John’s........ Lib. 
St. John’s West........ 56,338 | 30,784 | 19,177 | 9,965 |J. A. Powrr............ StaJlohnis ee see Lib. 
Trinity-Conception..... 50,3380 | 27,048 | 12,317 | 8,814 |L. T. Srick..... biarae Bay Roberts..... Lib. 

Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
LECT: Gene Ae DAS LOL OLA Onl oni 4, 700) lls os KICKHAM..% ace, SOULIS | Seon et we Lib. 
ETC RE IN to es ook 37,735 | 19,670 | 16,879 ; 8,782 a Me: Maohsugnr Pena pum merle Fas Hale 
10,351 ATHESON.......; arlottetown....|Lib. 
Queens............++4+. 42,751 | 25,285 | 40,508 | 19’ og6 |J. A. MAcLEAN.........|Beaton’s Mills... _|P.C. 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough........ 2672165) 01551649 | 1023300) 6.884) |S Re WwIRK. o.... 200k. Antigonish........ Lib. 
Cape Breton North and 

WHCLOM Eee eee ee 42,337 | 23,593 | 15,861 9,535 |W. M. BucHANAN....... North Sydney....| Lib. 
Cape Breton South..... 82),859 | 45,632 | 30,798 | 14,971 iC. Grunts... o..........- Glace Bay........ C.C2E. 
Colchester-Hants...... 54,893 | 323815 | 26,033 | 12,660 |G. T. Purpy........... LTULOma nae ee Lib. 
Gamberland)). 0.0.2. 39,655 | 23,839 | 17,223 SesGOr Ave Re LUSBY sos 2. eae: Aimberstvasesc- so: Lib 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings| 66,510 | 38,432 | 31,980 ae C AS Pa ed HA TAS esd Wolvile ear DEEN, ee 

34,5 ; TORRY ierots clove cess GUTTA yack oie cons 1 

Halifax...........++40. 162,217 | 98,208 |124,773 [134909 |S. R. BatcoM........... Haliax coe. Tab 
Inverness-Richmond...| 32,500 | 20,149 | 14,438 | 9,033 |A. J. MacEHacHen....... Inverness....«...- Lib. 
LETS eT a eae em a ort 44,002 | 27,185 | 21,092 | 10,626 }H. B. McCunuocH...... New Glasgow... .|Lib. 
Queens-Lunenburg...... 45,800 | 29,397 | 23,262 | 13,053 |Hon. R. H. Winters...|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- m 

KIA Te SHE has i nt 45,595 | 26,422 | 19,065 | 11,556 |T. A. M. Kirx......... Yarmouth.)..... Lib. 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

NOnTIOtLel cose. 25,136 | 15,177 | 11,869 6,155 |A. W. Sruart........... St. Andrews...... Lib. 
Gloucester. :..0.6....:. 57,489 | 27,699 | 23,336 | 13,330 |H. RopicHAup.......... Caraquet. js: Lib. 
PNG PEEAS tris 5. ces 2657620) 13,451 1057583) 3770389 iE Js MicHAup.<.. -...: Buctouche........ Lib. 
Northumberland....... 42,994 | 22,182 | 16,789 | 10,666 |G. R. McWuu1aM....... Newcastle........ Lib 
Restigouche- 

> dines neni abihe 70,541 | 34,141 | 26,815 | 13,266 |J. G. BoucHer'......... Edmundston..... Lib. 

Tails ayo eee BD.O7o. |) 2h, 920° | 17,800.) - 9) 725 A. Jd. BROOKS.:.......2. Stissxcul ate. | eX OH 

Saint John-Albert...... 84,407 | 53,055 | 38,579 | 18,881 |T. M. Beun............. Saint John........ ex Or 

Victoria-Carleton...... 40,810 | 22,661 | 17,295 | 8,445 |G. W. Montcomery....|Woodstock....... P.C. 

Westmorland.......... 80,012 | 46,768 | 37,406 | 20,160 |H. J. Murrny.......... Monctons....c5- Lib. 

York-Sunbury......... 51,868 | 30,595 | 24,646 | 12,888 |Hon. M. F. Greaa..... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Quebec— 

(75 members) 

Argenteuil - Deux - , 

Montagnes........... AR COZOM Ar Woon Onloc nl tones beg VALOIS) oie ete cle. Lachutes Lib. 
Si ll i a 54,662 | 27,519 | 22,955 | 13,016 |R. Pounin.............. St. Martin de 

Beauce....... Ind. 


1 Died Apr. 18, 1955. 
63023—64 
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19.—Klectoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Second General Election, Aug. 10, _ 
1953 and Revised to May 31, 1955—continued. : 


' bUPopin Votes 
Province oe Voters | Total | Polled Party 
anc Conn on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 19 Pa S|) List | Polled nes ation 

er 
No. No. No. No. 

Quebec—continued : 
Beauharnois-Salaberry | 46,311 | 27,672 | 19,035 | 14,269 |R. CaucHON........ to. Vellevaeld smears. Lib 
Bellechasseasawn eee 31,076 | 16,287 | 12,077 Fed Q4e| i -P PICARD tad meee: Quebecsaget See: Lib 
Berthier - Maskinongé - 

Delanaudiére......... 44,992 | 24.436 | 19,062 | 10,709. |J. LaAn@uors............. Sts Jistin pee Lib 
Bonayenuure. esses: 41,121 | 20,463 | 15,843 9,177 |B.-ARSENAULT,......... Bonaventure.:.,.. Lib 
Brome-Missisquoi...... 38,082 | 22,1387 | 14,920 | 9,362 |J.-L. DESUIBRES......... SUtionee seen Lib 
Chambly-Rouville..... 34,522 | 21,068 | 15,013 Lope Galld a Rayalaed avon LoOn Mano NN oar NMontres lena. ee Lib 
Champlain eae a 51,190 | 28,577 | 22,966 | 14,420 |I. RocuErort........... Cap de la 

Madeleine...... Lib. 
(Chen leattiay, wate ee ei 52051 1 30,284 | 21,279 12 10.495 1D. (ome. orton ae AOS. . conmeeatin: Lib. 
(Gav naib Bac koma been 42°51" 99 338°) 18.079 1720, 742 ON ME AAT) eal cate Sillery. cn Ce emere Lib. 
Chateauguay-Hunting- ; 
don-Laprairie........ 44.343 | 24,468 | 18,295 | 11,104 |J..BoweHmr:..2:.:-2...: bch Ae Se Lib. 
GO MICOUEINI anise aie 58,043 | 29,823 | 24,635 | 16,046 |P.-E. GAGNoN.......... Bavotvillesse es Ind. 
Compton-Frontenac....| 42,428 | 21,648 | 17,255 | 10,365 J.-A. BLANCHETTE....... Chartierville..... Lib. 
Donehestersm ache nace 36,807 | 18,625 | 15,695 Ten 62, Hse e BRON. onl. vane oe Silery.- see eee PG. 
Drummond- 

Amun bcs kas mitment 77479 | 40,610 | 29, 4309|\ 15,870 AS @rouriémnne jas. ken Drummondville. .| Lib. 

Gasper. Meese oc 56,050 |#80,296 | 23,359 | 12,058 |L. LANGLOIS............ Ste. Anne des 

Montse... 200 Lib. 
Gia bineall nt sicher 2. A2.-AG7 | 23,5005! 16,538 |) 10,709 19.-CeGNADONE caters lene Maniwaki......... Lib. 
HE GGUS pie hd ree 612640137626) cn 4O I eoleBo. Ned @ Ack OING te tee erenetetate Hull: cae Lib. 
Iles-de-la-Madeleine....| 9,999 | 4,903 | 4,300 | 2,337 |C.-A. CANNON.......... Quebety:. fete Lib. 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Montcalm: staeacs 76,957 | 42,749 | 22,908 | 18,149 |M. Breton............. Jolette tyes ae Lib. 
TKeamourasean dete loses Sao il S29 2e alle Go OsOGDiA Ac MEA SSR a ncek ee Pasers Quebec santas Lib. 
[ab eile x eee hey oak oe 42,701 | 22,298 | 18,679 560 MGaOX. 5. ete abs 5 eats Mont Laurier..... Lib. 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 36,022 | 17,785 | 15,549 8 6077 Ac GAUPHIBR,- hase. St. Joseph d’Alma| Lib. 
TAD OLRDC Minas de oder se 57. 861 | 280197] 22-314 oie Ui Shan Hh CrRA Rh De eaaciper ees Jonquiere, A. sae Ind. 
OAS Ne Beate Stic eier torte: AL,279 |. 24.095 | 19,474 13089077 Bowmen conker TaUZON te crc cco Lib. 
Lon eueuilinrner. ios 60,437 | 38,958 | 25,078 | 16,688 |A. VINCENT............. Montreal......... Lib. 
Wot binkere i acse8 Skate. 36,419 | 18,590 | 16,088 9,047 |Hon. H. Larornte...... Ottawa, Ont ss Lib. 
Matapédia-Matane..... 60,663 | 29,546 | 23,673 | 12,689 |L. THIBAULT............ Matane..tacsat Lib. 
Mésantic:).. ......-.-| 06,878.| 20,239 | 22,5881) 13,051 IN. LAWONFAINE ©. oto .02 5. Thetford Mines...|Lib. 
Montmagny-L'Islet....| 37,972 | 20,151 | 15,137 | 10,121 |Hon. J. Lesace......... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Nicolet- Yamaska...... 44,248 | 24,357 | 19,383 9,483 |M. BoIsvERT............ Quebeckksyeeae Lib. 
Pontiac-Témiscamingue] 41,899 | 21,281 | 15,581 9,041 |H. PRoUpFOOT,..: a-% -. Fort Coulonge. ...| Lib. 
Pome Wiis ec es oteae oe AA Shit | DA O50 11S Boonie Lonel |e Gr ACCT ELIE deere oie a Deschambault....| Lib. 
QuebecsHasty..-mees tee 79,177 | 47,504 | 33,296 | 25,945 |Rt. Hon. L..S. Sr. ; 

LA TRERIMIN oat gpa ahaa aes Ottawa, Onte-en.- Lib. 
Quebec West........... 54,726 | 31,222 | 23,259 8,464 |J. W. DuFRESNE........ Quebec.2e-e eos PC. 
Quebec South.......... 52,834 | 35,959 | 25,588 | 18,950 |Hon. C. G. Pownr..... Quebets.: ac4F es Lib: 
Quebec-Montmorency..| 72,659 | 39,793 | 30,625 | 18,029 |W. LaCrorx............ Quebec: sen 345 cer Lib. 
Richelieu-Verchéres....| 44,386 | 28,275 | 19,156 | 15,406 |L. CarmpiIn.......:....-. Sorelle se ernarer ae Lib. 
Richmond-Wolfe....... 52,830 | 28,114 | 40,564 | 13,006 |H.-O. GinerRas......... Marbleton........ Lib. 
IRGMMOUSKI +. ne bee eee 61,776 | 31,647 | 24,087 | 8,554 |G. LeGARE...:......5.. Ramousla css ee Lib. 
EVO ermal wae eine ee acne 45,984 | 21,142 | 17,385 8,646 |G. VILIENNUVER. 5... cee Mistassini..to,..28 Lib. 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot...| 55,480 | 31,649 Acclamation Jee ONDAUN Ero serene oa St. Hyacinthe....|Lib. 
St. Jean - Iberville - 

INapiervillen i... 2e 49 459 | 27,829 | 18,508 | 16,088 |Hon. A. Corm........... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
St. Maurice-Lafléche...| 68,606 | 38,571 | 29,221 | 18,662 |J.-A. RicHARD.......... Shawinigan Falls.| Lib. 
DAUM ay: . on sete avai AD O57 1 Zor Gosn| LOsOT OE) mayo lo: LavB RISSO Nene seer Quebe@:: =a. ane Lib. 
DG EORG Sanaa tener 54 618} 30;.048.1. 22: 858ai, 15,409 Mie Bonvinn....e2- .eniene Granby= aanke okie Lib. 
Sherbrooke. aeenacee 56,711 184,603) 24.2114) 15,827 | Mi. Gineums: Ao. seem oe Sherbrooke....... Lib. 
DUANSHCA Cin’ co matters aor A), 103 | 22; 363 {| 16,927 } 10,084 |Li-B. RoserRGms.)...--: Rock Island...... Lib. 
‘PEMUISCOUA tA: sean Saree DO, ooo 1 ale Ael 18,0088 10.645 ee POUL ae. paar Riviére-du-Loup. .| Lib. 
MErLeDOnNe = x..0. aes 68,087 | 40,035 Acclamation |L. BERTRAND........<.«.- Ste. Thérése...... Lib. 
hyeeikiivers:. see ee Br 104 | 34> OSOuie2o ey Utah Lo006 NW laeiD ACHR ee er syne a Three Rivers.....|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....| 26,611 | 16,790 | 10,839 8,463 |L.-R. BEAUDOIN....’.... Hudson's teen Lib. 
Willeneuvesccte. acres 69-O04s) S4-010 ni 2, 2090R| da eSol WAnn wits spae a scene IMalanbicu. .<ranees Lib. 
Island of Montreal and 

Tle Jesus— 

Cartien: Gra saeesnne 50,577 | 26,270 | 16,553 | 12,493 |L. D. Crestonn........ Montreseeee ae Lib. 

Dollarda-e ree. 55,056 | 37,750 | 23,608 | 14,964 |G. RouLHau...........- Montreal. ..,..... Lib. 

Hochelaga see eee 692209 TeAS OS. e2Gy002 eet On46 sac eest DMs. remiss anpars Montreal........... Lib. 

Jacques Cartier - 

Liisalle.d. stan Be oe VO. GO9MEHO 19 dalooRO KOON sO Oe Sli EID C freee 0. wens as Tachinesens: .aere Lib. 


1 Died Dee. 16, 1953; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Popu- Votes 
Province he teean Voters | Total | Polled 
and Cus — on Votes by Name of Member 
~ Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- 
1951 b 
er 
. No. No. No. No. 
~ Quebee—concluded 
Mafontaimeye.n. ee . 53:,.720 +|85,09481220,695. | -15;285:10:-Gs IRATRLLR. .. A oie. 
MIBMIVICLIG. Iiiclewk scls s 50,244 | 31,993 | 18,295 | 12,648 |J.-E. LaPRAN ORS ee 
LANE es eee 69,044-)) 4433621927. 601 /-19.337) We DEMERBSE.. gee e0 0. 
Maisonneuve- 

OSeMON testa. 36% 74,146 | 48,424 | 29,658 | 12,266 |J. P. DescHarTeLets..... 
USEC LOT 2) at ote vay cyeintece 77,9384 | 47,158) | 28,.687') 17,479 |M. Monmrrm............ 
Mount Royal........ 77,394 | 52,067 | 28,166 | 17,183 |A. A. MacnauGuHrton.... 
Notre - Dame - de - i 

EACE 4 Oa ay 77,886 | 54,200 | 33,767 | 16,690 |W. M. Hamniurton........ i 
Outremont-St. Jean SOOO 3,880. le dy 004) (1.586! |. BouReUmMit) 0 le. 4). 
PaMINGAUs fo. RES 69,565 | 46,149 | 27,288 | 10,887 |A. Meunter.....:...... I 
PVOMPARI TI. PATE ihe ASP MUG |= ZORAD A Ser LS a, bT9e eRe, Hamat Ue. 1. Shy tes I 
St. Antoine - 

Westmount......... 63,883 | 41,960 | 25,644 | 14,441 |Hon. D. C. Axsrort’.... 
Pe ONS 5.0 2 67,993 - 42 885i t 24, 626) jeily, 859s (AG DENISt.. 20... So 4.20 
ustiienri Hee Wt a. 63,612 | 37,998 | 24,036 | 15,046 |J.-A. BonntmmR.......... 
Dtewacques..30.la... (2,417 4) 247,540 1235892: | 15,443 | Re BEAUDRY.>....:2 5... 
St. Lawrence - St. 

Georges onan .ciie 47,305 | 32,0382 | 14,854 9,082 |Hon. B. Cuaxton?....... 
Plewbarie . cite id 66527), 39,048 22 530r P16 288) | HEODOP UIs .enadeess se. 
Rend UT... Sen een es W445 WAsnlagee 30,051 1820; 281) (Pe heCoret. Ys. 4. iss... 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Algoma East........... 33,818 | 16,861 | 11,473 | 7,494 |Hon. L. B. PEArson... 
Algoma West.......... 51,988 -| 31,0904") 20,677 | 10,461 (Go Be Nixony........... 
WIT ATRLOL Gas 2 ea eed 50,702 | 30,875 | 21,700 | 9,576 |J. E. Brown...... ih 
Brant-Haldimand...... 46,293 | 27,540 | 20,934 | 10,059 |J. A. CHARLTON......... 
[SLUT ne ae ene ee 28,205 | 17,735 | 14,030 | 7,132 |A. E. Rosrnson........ 
Garletolsnancs i cease 71,974 | 48,372 | 37,038 | 20,187 |Hon. G. A. Drew*..... 
(ochrane: i... 2S REM. 39,255 | 20,290 | 14,474 6,667. \ecAce At BiApm is bebe. 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... 41,350 | 22,905 | 16,497 9,248 |Hon. W. E. Rowe...... 
febesas tet dN) 2 site Pas ae 80,115 | 19,367 | 14,594 6,684 |J. M. JAMuEs........:.... 
PULTE ihh i's jars uai oysvetare Doss) oes ole - 2o,4o0r ie). 482 |C-b Gown: ih... 
LENG of OS ale rr 80,086 | 47,992 | 30,382 | 19,946 |Hon. P. MartTIn........ 
Fissex South.ic... 0004. AS, 568)-|) 26, 024+) 18,207) 10,620; IS MaCruarge... ..¢2c0.%. 
Baex Westity ise Sees 905.240). |) 54/380" 29,422) 115,199 | 1D: BRowN..s. 0.<2.22 65 
iRert Walliam... 243 00. 45,,670+| 200g) 1a20,,016.1" 10,402' ID. Mclvor)~...222.... 
Glengarry-Prescott.....| 43,278 | 24,232 | 19,551 7800 Re RUNEAUIM see aes; 
~ Grenville-Dundas...... 92,9009 | 2b. o46- lh 13,9001 8,875 |A: C. CASSELMAN....... 
Grey-Bruce............ 35,4380 | 22,219 | 15,614 | 9,286 |Hon. W. E. Harris..,.. 
(revs Norhl o. fe Pet 36,636 | 23,343 | 17,570 8,368 |C. E. BENNETT......... 
RAEI EOM, «eetie Pees wes 44,003 | 28,882 | 20,680 9,914 |Sysm BENNETT......... 
Hamilton East......... 684895 Ase sO7e ooo, lel) ied 1622, (ele ROSS Matias. J wera. 
Hamilton South........ 73,049 | 47,797 | 30,568 | 12,206 |R. E. Remnxce.......... 
Hamilton West........ 72,555 | 45,262 | 27,879 | 13,016 |Hinen L. FarrciouGs.. 
Hastings-Frontenac....| 43,771 | 26,487 | 18,850 | 11,084 |G. S. Warrn............ 
Hastings South........ 5a, 640; |, 33,882’ 26,262; | 13, 170) (BS. Poriwentss...i2...-. 
PPI OTN hy GRIES 3 ooo wes 43) 407) 26.183 | 21,300}. 11.045 (BE. CARDIREeiy4.......- 
Kenora-Rainy River 55,008 | 29,309 | 20,230 | 11,380 |W. M. BenrpicKson 
Lng ee i ea 68, L74H Pei 829-1 26,656 lado, be2 bBs Eurmnan.. js. e.k 
[UNG 25 yee 55,644 | 34,349 | 27,474 | 14,663 |W. J. HenprRson....... 
Lambton-Kent......... 38,640 | 23,098 | 16,802 9,432 |H. A. MacKenziz...... 
Lambton West......... Hog 99ou|- Sa ppee? toa, 280: 1 1h 666 |J. Ws Murpayss 24 2... 
ocr as i ae ee Bb, GOL P22. 27a teiano2e ta104029 (We GaiBrATRy-. .0etac. . 
Brome ees eel Geille. 38,831 | 24,830 | 20,046 | 10,097 |H. Stantron........... 
REMAIN Fei es he. 89,3660) 574301! 37,338 |F16,113 WER: Cavers. ot lly... 
MN GONE i es IS. oe: 72,396 | 48,202 | 31,978 | 15,254 |R. W. Mircuenn........ 
Middlesex Hast........ BY, 41h) S60) 2000 24, S64. 112027) LO) Wirtm sath... n ae. 
Middlesex West........ 32,402 | 19,815 | 14,933 8,645 |R. McCuppin.......... 
Niagara Falls.......... 50, 808" |) 38,920 (822, 729 (913,400 ([W.: Houck. )...22.-. 
PaNickel Belt... 2080 5...4 39,148 | 22,796 | 15,244 | 8,821 |J. L. Gaururer......... 
Pniesinies) ch sees fu. 48,120 |.-27,298 | 19,834 | 12,415.|J. R. GaRDAND......:.. 
atc ice ae 42,708 | 23,666 | 16,223 8,475 |R. E. ANDERSON....... 
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 10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polied, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Second General Election, Aug. 16, 
~ 1953 and Revised to May 31, 1955—continued. 


Party 
P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 
Montreal. ........ Lib. 
Montreal. 320.7. Lib. 
St. Laurent....... Lib. 
Montreal (.cc25e% Lib. 
Pointe-aux- 
Trembles......-.|Lib. 
Montreal....... .| Lib. 
Montrealiacs 20225 Pic, 
Outremont....... Lib. 
Montreal 2%: Lib. 
Montreal... 128 Lib. 
.|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Montreal..S ee Lib. 
Montreal......... Lib. 
Montreal. ........ Lib. 
Ottawa; Ont, Lib. 
Montreal ng... Lib. 
Werdune 7 s2.2's 0. Lib. 
Ottawa twee. Lib. 
Sault Ste. Marie. .| Lib. 
Brantford....;... Lib. 
Parise dinate eee ELC. 
Kineardine....... EAC. 
Obtawatess ieee PG: 
Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Newton Robinson] P.C. 
Bowmanville..... Lib. 
Straffordville..... P:Ce 
Ottawatt oes st Lib. 
El ano wians ede cee Lib. 
Windsoraeeee Lib. 
Fort William...., Lib. 
Hawkesbury..... Lib. 
Brescottiimeeiae BEC 
Otbaw avnnee Mass te Lib. 
Mestord... esses. Lib. 
Georgetown...... RC. 
Elaimiitonio wee: Lib. 
Hamiltonian Lib. 
iskeseayl hyo; Meme e ea ielOs 
Madocs ais ac: P.C. 
Belleville......... Lib. 
Brussels... 3). 2. PAG: 
| Keniovas eae L=Lab. 
Blenheimiis. 0... Lib. 
KiMnestones vache Lib. 
Watkhordiess << 20e Lib. 
Camlachie........ EAGy 
Becthinata cs eee RAG, 
Seeleys Bay...... Pec. 
St. Catharines....|Lib. 
ondonahs. mee Pics 
Glanworth....... EtG. 
Sirathroya ~.cswse Lib. 
Niagara Falls.....| Lib. 
Sudburys7o)?. seek ab 
North Baya: 2: Lib. 
Waterford far, 29: Lib. 


1 Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown effective July 1, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 
3 Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown 
4 Died Jan. 19, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 


2 Resigned Jord 31, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 
1, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 


effective Jan. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Second General Election, Aug. 10, 
1953 and Revised to May 31, 1955—continued. 


Voters 


on 
List 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


er cc NE | ES | RR | a | re | ee | 


: Popu- 
Pr ae lation, 
Electoral District ele 
No. 
Ontario—concluded 

Northumberland....... 33, 482 
Ontanlowey eee: 78,231 
Ottawa: Hasteensaeeie 56,121 
Ottawa West........... 74, 867 
Oxtordiyi 35 ans fee 58, 818 

Parry Sound- 

Muskoka...... ater sh 51,686 
PEG fe eee ete 55,673 
Perthencshebeateseone 51,022 
Peterborough.......... 53, 123 
RortreArthur see etic 66, 994 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 31,111 
Renfrew North........ 37,188 
Renfrew South......... 31,624 
Russell ye eee as eae ietot 56,951 
Simcoe Hast.........-. 46,769 
Simcoe North......... 33,762 
SCOnMONG a. asters 48,458 
DUGWULVeee ise s oe eet 58,276 
iM Ss KAT One sani eo 49, 658 
EDM MINS).. cae eee ee 45,924 
Wal CCODIG 2 iets Scar ekoretaee 43 , 654 
Waterloo North........ 78, 482 
Waterloo South........ 47,641 
Wellandiomccs sc ccriee 65, 425 
Wellington-Huron...... 30, 462 
Wellington South....... 43,350 
Went wortlee ase. oer 51,990 
Mork Centre: 3. <-ateecee 66, 505 
VorlkeMasti > 5s. c.seeee 65, 169 
York-Humber......... 63,279 
WonksNortben. -eeeeee 51,059 
York-Scarborough..... TPA Male 
WorlkaSouthnes. acme 90, 454 
NViork West @cencru cst 64, 891 
City of Toronto— 

Broadview........+.. 59,676 

Dantortie sae 71,895 

IDavenportiynceseieere 60, 228 

HWelinton aren 72,208 

Greenwood.......... 57,876 

PiicheParkses pears 58,009 

iRarkdaley.cceseceion 57,079 

Rosedale ews nes cen 56,341 

Dbueaul ist sereretaatee 61, 486 

Spadina) oceans 85,479 

ERTINIGY:. 2 eee 62,871 

Manitoba— 

(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris......... 56,589 
@hurehill.. nee ee 43,323 
Dauphin ene eee 42,141 
WiSVar so: . 3c deme e 46,921 
Marquette...........-- 48, 626 
Portage-Neepawa...... 50, 469 
iProvencher eee eae 40,315 
StsBonitace werent 53,067 
Selkirke*) i) ehh. caste 47,037 
Sprmetieldin.ceeeeeee 40,275 
Winnipeg North........ 81,311 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 75,599 
Winnipeg South........ 75, 820 


Winnipeg South Centre.| 75,048 


1 Died Sept. 19, 1953; see Table 11 for by-election. 
effective July 1, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 


No. 


21,607 
50, 149 
35,781 
49,246 
35,547 


31,680 
38, 786 
32,707 
33, 447 
35,410 
19,131 
20,907 
19,093 
33,169 
27,459 
22,690 
27,587 
31,914 
25,654 
23,103 
28,352 
50, 457 
30,374 
40,393 
18,724 
27,196 
35,010 
53,779 
45,061 
44, 859 
33,501 
55,811 
62,202 
48,605 


39, 136 
51,736 
38,035 
51,266 
38,351 
38,281 
36, 847 
36,181 
42,516 
§2, 220 
34,778 


34,989 
21,666 
24,062 
25, 981 
28, 668 
28,836 
20,525 
31,179 
25,012 
21,814 
51,637 
45,303 
52, 433 
53, 269 


25,611 


22,207 
25,515 
24,100 
25,358 
24,753 
12,634 
16,851 
15, 562 
24,578 
20,124 
16,275 
20,999 
21,526 
18, 889 
14,077 
21,830 
32,519 
21,875 
28,255 
14, 420 
20,576 
22,292 
31,938 
26,319 
27,545 
22,661 
34,356 
34,381 
29,845 


21,302 
31,163 
22,002 
31,173 
22,353 
23,303 
22,027 
21,511 
23,901 
28,004 
20,083 


24,145 
12,464 
16,172 
14,623 
18, 226 
17,946 
10, 163 
18, 822 
14,412 
12,521 
31,090 
24,078 
32,080 
29,680 


4Died May 26, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Votes 
Polled 

by Name of Member P.O. Address 
Mem- 

ber 

No. 

9,595 |F. G. RopEeRTson....... Coboure. see eee 
1234825 | MerS@ARR tess. «crite cer Oshawas see 
19° S630) Jee RICHARD. a-ree cee Ottawasn. nee 
90,933 |G. McItRarra:........- Ottawa Aeeieeee 
12°.6935| We NESBITD Jee reece Woodstock....... 
10,940 |W. K. McDonatp...... Sundridge........ 
13, 487) |Ge GRAYDON®>. .. dene cen Brampton. ici. 
12,959 |J. W. MontTEITH......... Stratlordsesce cere 
135206) ||Ga Kee PRASERY. .ceee ke Makefields....cser 
12,272. |Rt. Hon..C, Db. Hown., |Ottawa se. 4c: 

6, 7267/|Ge dead USDINER centers Napanee.......... 

O 360s evict ORGINBE mere ease Pembroke; jae 

8,627 |Hon. J. J. McCann..... Ottawa soe 
1559699|J: On GOURS-ce. beter Casselman........ 

9,099 |W. A. Ropinson........ Miclandtrs sree 

8,316 |J. H. FERGUSON........ Collingwood...... 
13,503 |Hon. L. CHEVRIER?..... Ottawal...eeee 
12,193 |D. R. MircHELL........ Sudburyaraseeeee 

Te AO Ta ANING SHIRE Ver ee rte Kirkland Lake... 

te Se Res we oa Gach 5 ata cic mone oc ‘PimimMins “es vase 
12,634 |C. W. HopGson........ Haliburton....... 12H 
16,139 |N. C. SCHNEIDER....... Kitchener........ 

9,058 |A. W. A. WHITE........ Galt: trees 
15,411 |W. H. McMmuan....... ‘Ehorold 2.2.5.6 

TA LOS uIWerV le Eloi sh einer Arthur’. {=.ceneee 

9,275 |H. A. HosKING......... Guelph. S4ee8-ae 
10,476 |F. E. LENNARD......... IDundaseneee ae 
13,903 |A. H. HottinewortsH..|Toronto.......... 
11,062 |R. H. McGrecor...... ‘ForontoOneresne ea IZAS, 
11,157 |MarGaret AITKEN...... HL orontoOs nae 
1029885 JRISMITEDO NS f.te cioeiere ce Richmond Hill... 
14,889 |. ENFIELD. .....5:¢.2.. MN OTONtO,. a.com 
12,216 |J. W. NosewortHy..... Torontoagnssseese 
12,228: |e ADAMBON®.<).0 Aes. te: Port Credit....... 
10°4030| Ge Eee HRes se seer ‘TLOronto-k . nee eee 
127595) ve Ele SO MAD Teton. ee ariel ‘Lorontos.e eee 

8 O19F ee SHEE ymR 4. settee ‘Toronto. sseseence 
17,354 |D. M, Fimmines. 2... 22. ‘Torontoseaceser te 

9,702 |J. M. MAcDONNELL...... ‘TPorontote een eeeee 
10,032 |A. J. P. CAMERON....... ‘Torontos +o eee 
10-3918 | JeeERONTE RS Ge coeerenae -FOLOULOs eee 

8 02h Cable NRYiu.ses we. cae aes Toronton seater 

9,738 |R. MICHENER........... TOrontocememceniee 
15 V496 DAZ CROUL TS eras Torontomsenen: oe 

8,056 |L. CoNACHER!.......... Torontomwnnte an 
13,915 |W. G. DINSDALE........ Brandon:.c.-scene 

A O84 GS DS WEAVER... -0 5508. Hiinshlonaes anes 

6,839 |F. 8S. ZaApLITNY......... Dauphine. eee 

6,581 |W. A. PomMgER.......... Manitousn een: seer 

9,900 |Hon. S. S. GaARSON..... Ottawa, Ont...... 

85.958) We Ge WEER ja. a. omar Carman. 5 at 

GEG32. IRENE ULRAS eae Letellier.......... 

S05 Le ie VTA ea yet ee St. Boniface...... 

6; 265. Re Jia WOOD! eee ents ‘Teulon. skee Sete 

6,240 |A. B. WESELAK......:.. Beausejour........ 
15,005 |A. Srewarr............ MnIpes’, see ee 
12,713 |S. H. KNow tess. Winnipeg......... 
1255970 1OF CoE RAINOR nen foe Winnipeg... ase 
12,489 |G. CHURCHILD.......... Winnipeg......... 


2 Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown 
3 Died Apr. 8, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 


5 Died Aug. 8, 1954; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.— Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Second General Election, Aug. 10, 
1953 and Revised to May 31, 1955—continued. 


Voters 


on 
List 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


: Popu- 
Province eos 
“ Dectoral District | Census 
ectora str 1951 
No. 
Saskatchewan— 

(17 members) 

PARSINIDOIA. Jfe cee cers 47,894 
Humboldt-Melfort..... 52,286 
IKINGeTSIOY so. .c.c2 see ss 44,720 
Mackenzie............. 50,741 
Meadow Lake.......... 35,424 
Li Vel RGD Ee aR 43,173 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre| 53,607 
Moose Mountain....... 40, 939 
Prince Albert.......... 53, 564 
Ou Appelle. 2. 2). eco 40,456 
PETA COLGY Yi. cla jaye icaae + 66,078 
Rosetown-Biggar....... 44,135 
[2NOGES at ee 49,455 
‘S)o)s] S100) 0 aaa 56,196 
ee oe - Maple 

Be A RR A 50,539 
The Battletords ithe 2 ae 50,913 
BGorictOn cs ccioe eee es 51,608 

Alberta— 

(17 members) 

CHiAe eco meee c 43 , 832 
Athabasca i024 fees. 51,559 
Battle River-Camrose.}| 56,913 
IBOWERIVEL:.dceccs tle... 44,795 
Calgary North.......<. 67,358 
Calgary South......... 70,590 
Edmonton East........ 62, 843 
Edmonton-Strathcona..} 56,093 
Edmonton West........ 68, 299 
Jasper-Edson........... 56,605 
Hethbridgey..: (65.6 002. 56,613 
IESE EVO 6 IE a ce 49,506 
Medicine Hat.......... 48,656 
eace River... ..2 22's). 61,015 
Red Meer... 5c. .0e sw ees 46,496 
WWEETOVINIC ycicrssciccn oso 47,475 
Wetaskiwin............ 50, 853 

British Columbia— 

(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam....| 49,633 
Burnaby-Richmond....} 51,540 
SBAMIDOO CN stems moe: 40,244 
Coast-Capilano........ 65, 645 
Comox-Alberni......... 52,015 
Esquimalt-Saanich.....| 45,569 
Fraser Valley.......... 64,070 
ENAIMIDODSS vs cee ss 44,318 
Kootenay East......... 33,223 
Kootenay West........ 49,570 
Npace Wha lee eh es 45,857 
New Westminster...... 81,533 
Okanagan Boundary...} 54,004 
Okanagan-Revelstoke..} 29,477 
RUS ae ee 36,685 
Vancouver-Burrard..... 61,416 
Vancouver Centre...... 47 , 528 
Vancouver East........ 54,089 
Vancouver-Kingsway ..| 55,048 
Vancouver Quadra..... 64,131 
Vancouver South....... 64,926 
VISDOTER A <6 css sie apes. ,0 74,689 


1 Died Nov. 11, 1954. 


38,838 


31,394 
27,556 
29,379 


26, 157 
26, 563 
30,641 
23,993 
47, 448 
48,790 
39, 263 
39, 202 
45, 223 
30, 133 
26, 492 
26,992 
28,356 
31,925 
26,688 
25,118 
25,763 


29,679 
31,784 
25,860 
44,177 
29,744 
30,907 
35,689 
25,175 
18,675 
26,960 
27,583 
52,111 
29,562 
16, 622 
20,937 
43,874 
35, 263 
34,214 
35, 453 
43 , 367 
43,625 
49,621 


20, 498 
21,036 
20,621 
18,392 
11,726 
20, 167 


23,908 
18,415 
22,890 
18, 267 
32,069 
20,624 
19,074 
25,210 


23,470 
18, 884 
21,228 


17,417 
15,543 
18,344 
15, 495 
29,841 
30, 198 
22,094 
24,044 
26,501 
18,975 
17,355 
18,087 
19, 490 
20, 876 
16, 883 
17,201 
14,914 


19,324 
20,621 
15, 225 
29, 822 
17,834 
20, 832 
23,314 
16,451 
13,329 
18, 485 
18,960 
34, 982 
20, 860 
11,884 
12,431 
26, 196 
20,421 
20,310 
22,170 
29,320 
28,732 
33,953 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 
FESR AARGUE. pooner. Kayvilleyst 2 923. Ci@ik: 
HSAs RYVSONER +o oy isd ale: ee itt aos CiCake 
MS JOHNSON: . codes cn ne Beadle wens CrCane 
A. M. NicHoLson....... Sbureisnwecs ce C:C.F: 
JL EVARRISON fe scat Medstead........ Lib. 
Rts-Hone Js iG. 

(GARDINER tp Ge een OttawanOnteeqs.. Lib. 
W. R. THatcHerR....... Moose Jaw....... CROwH: 
HuGaMeCurlouGHess. J Manoreneeetie oe CCH: 
J. G. DiereNBAKER..... Prince Albert..... IP OR 
TSP AMANG! Sa ee eee Edenwold........ Lib. 
ASC SHES yi) eden Rerinas tea ee (COAG ae 
M. J. Coup WwrELL*....... Ottawa, Ontee C.C.F. 
WiAs DUCKERE MAES ee Rosthern......... Lib. 
IR SISNIGHT 25a Saskatoon........ C.C.F. 
PeOTUDER Ac Nes ce Lac Pelletier..... Lib. 
M. CAMPBELL.........-. Nei bure: aoe eee CC: 
C. H. CAstLEDEN....... MOrktOns tee ot Ci Gake 


09.0) F825 Baers SEO cio oe 


yao 
ie 
a 


a 


. NICKLE es eS ae 


wr) Eapoar 
eS 
a) 
= 
3 
is¢) 


gor 


& 
Q 
° 
t=] 
& 


pHa Zh- Omer oson=< 


eisiel 


E. Dep beUTONir ee ke 
Ae Pe Doiiasite ates & vite 


Banii sta vee S.C. 
Bonnyville....... Lib. 
Vermilion........ SiCs 
@alearyt oes S.C; 
Caleary acs en le Ow 
Calvary us sce 1EMOr 
Hdmonton sss... B.C. 
Edmonton........ Lib. 
Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Barrhead... 2.. S.C. 
Cardstont.s3).2¢ S.C. 
Virlcait ae aoteee ss S.C. 
Medicine Hat..... SOF 
Ottawa, Ont...... S.C. 
Tanisha geen ae SaGe 
Vegreville........ Lib. 
Wetaskiwin....... S.C. 


SUPA Mice ‘|Lib. 
Prince George....|S.C. 
Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
A Derninneacce OROnIDE 
Wietoriais-s sosen at PCsa 
Abbotsford....... S.C. 
Kamloops anaccane ELC: 
Kimberley....... Lib. 
INGKUSD Eo aaadn toon @.C.8; 
Wictoria. Jace (OA GA OF 
New Westminster.|S.C 
iWelownaeec ee C: Cc 
Enderby c aaa S.C. 
Prince Rupert. ...|Lib. 
Vancouver........ Lib. 
Ottawa, Ontacc..: Lib. 
Vancouver........ CCF. 
WancCouverca.. sae C.C.F 
Vancouver... ...... PEC. 
Vancouver....... Lib. 
IW 1CLOTI Ash e..foaio ats Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Second General Election, Aug. 10, 
1953 and Revised to May 31, 1955—concluded. > 


Popu- Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cea on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affil- 
Electoral District 1951 List | Polled ae ation 
er 


No. No. No. No. 
Yukon Territory— 


(1 member) 
NOKOD., dis veis sf Gingst 9,096.| 5,028 |, 3,818.| 2,176 |J. A. Simmons... . 2.6. 2:2 Whitehorse....... Lib. 


Northwest Territories— 


(1 member) 
Mackenzie River....... 10,279 5,682 3,596 1722) | MiseAS EVAR Titer tos craw se Yellowknife...... Lib. 


11.—By-elections from the Date of the General Election, Aug. 10, 1953 to May 31, 1955! 


Electoral Date Voters Name Party 
District and of ond ee ie ed of P.O. Address | Adil: 
Province By-election List tg One New Member jation 
No. No. No. 
EN sare Ont een eee Mar. 22, 1954 | 32,479 2 225670 ie AM MOCBAING: 1. suena St. thomas se. EB AGy 
Gatineau, Que....... Mar. 22, 1954 | 23,328 4 10; 756 4iRe dip UCe. ek Sat. 22 Maniwaki........ Lib. 
(Peel Ontmaccnco ce Mar. 22, 1954 | 40,844 3 DANGOOM I Ge ALTE TD sel ee Borti@redite.ice ace IeXKCe 
Verduny (\Quetosecies Mar. 22, 1954 | 48,790 if 2543 Sai ie ED UCase Verdin ame see ee Lib. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount, Que...| Nov. 8, 1954 | 41,467 4 23,786 |Hon. G. C. Marumr...|Montreal......... Lib. 
St. Lawrence - St. 

George, Que....... Nov. 8, 1954 | 32,473 4 11,893 |C. RicHARDSON....... Montreal. (canes Lib. 
Selkirk, Man......... Nov. 8, 1954 | 24,976 3 16783: |W. S. BRYCES... s10. 2. Selilain apse ete: C:C.F. 
Stormont, Ont......:.. Nov. 8, 1954 | 28,326 2 DIM OTN Act es ASG INE aes: Cornwall. see Lib. 
Trimibys Onte...< «sce Nov. 8, 1954 | 34,362 4 4.795 | D. DIACARRICK, 9.0... RorontbOm- pees Lib. 
York West, Ont......| Nov. 8, 1954 | 54,212 4 27,896 \J. B. HAmILton....... Htobicoke...... - b.@ 


1 By-elections from May 31, 1955 to the date of going to press are included in Appendix I. 


The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British parliamentary system. Like many other institutions, such as that of 
the premiership for instance, it is founded on the unwritten customs that have been accepted 
and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern Canada 
but by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats in the House of 
Commons it designates which of the major parties becomes the Official Opposition. The 
function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelligent and constructive criticism 
of the Government of the day. 


NES MA pets Dateien lanl Reg tea hat ae 
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When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective it can overthrow the — 


existing Government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result of the 
ensuing election or by forming a coalition without resorting to an election at the time, — 


become Prime Minister. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the British “ 
North America Act it received statutory acknowledgment in Canada in 1927. The Senate — 


and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual salary to be paid to the 
Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a Member of the House. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional allowance — 
at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive at the end of each calendar — 


year an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to income tax. Members 
of the House of Commons are paid a sessional allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. 


In addition they receive $2,000 as an expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar — 
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year. This allowance, except that for Ministers of the Crown and for Leaders of the 
Opposition in the House and in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration 
of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition $15,000 a year in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a motor 

ear allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons each 
receive, besides their sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 and a 

_ motor car allowance of $1,000 and each is entitled to $3,000 in lieu of a residence. The 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 and an allowance of 
$1,500 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy Chairman of Committees receives an annual 
allowance of $2,000. Parliamentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown receive 
$8,000 sessional allowance as Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary 
Assistants and the $2,000 expense allowance paid to all Members of Parliament. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained 
in the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 23). The franchise is conferred upon all 
Canadian citizens or British subjects, men and women who have attained the age of 21 
years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day 
at a federal election and ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the 
issue of the writ ordering such election. Persons denied the right to vote are:— 

(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission of 
any offence; 


(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s 
Forces in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property; 


(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; 


(6) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Regulations set out in the Schedule to the Canada 
Elections Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and 
also for veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1940, 
1945, 1949 and 1953 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
i Province or Territory © |——T_HS SSS 
1940 1945 1949 1953 1940 1945 1949 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. mes eae 182, 439 194,715 ele om 105,190 111,768 
Prince Edward Island..... 55,389 54,794 55, ¢72 55, 469 62,9431 63, 8071 68,393! 66,562 1 
NOs ees 0: i 335,990 | 362,754 | 373,585 | 380,836 || 283,4282) 312,9542] 3388,9282|} 334,8552 
New Brunswick........... 251,986 262,261 286,723 287, 657 174,734 204,273 225, 877 225,390 
SU ONR Ry eee 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 | 2,177,152 | 2,352,619 || 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 | 1,610,510 | 1,565,400 
LAY BEV eps 26 ea 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 | 2,718,118 | 2,894,150 |] 1,625,439 | 1,881,806 | 2,042,294 | 1,938,959 
OL SEL Se oar 425,066 433 ,921 451, 882 465,374 320, 860 327,794 324,079 276, 422 
Baskatchewan...:......... 481,931 445,601 472, 884 480, 532 By Sieay ls 379,539 375,471 356, 479 
Pmberia ee eset. ok 423 , 609 430,430 492,228 548,747 272,418 315, 863 341, 222 343,208 
British Columbia......... 472,584 545,077 673, 782 730, 882 368, 103 433, 402 464,785 475, 456 
— Yukon Territory?......... 2,097 8, 445 9,064 5,028 1,741 2,164 6, 823 3,818 
Northwest Territories*.... aoe +3 a; 5, 682 es, 453 ae 3,596 
4 WS) Si a 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 | 7,893,629 | 8,401,691 | 4,672,531 | 5,305,193 | 5,903,572 | 5,701,963 
1 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I. had two votes; in 1953, 25,285 voters 
on the list cast 40,508 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N. S. had two 
votes; in 1953, 98,208 voters on the list cast 124,773 votes. 3 Klectoral District of Yukon. 4 Hlectoral 


District of Mackenzie River. 


& 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 

The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne © 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour _ 
but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits 
at Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and 
criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 
to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons 
on Private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or the House | 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $2,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada as at May 31, 1955 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name , of 

Appointment 
Wshesdonas @hiehwusticCeveATRICK CERWIN tit ore ee cream etches sitar ior aia emer eens July 1, 1954! 
‘The Eon SJ UsticevROBERT LASCHERIA Une | cess Bee arte te te Cena le tern tee nt en ke eee Feb. 9, 1940 
HOSEL ON HIS ELCE Peck Ce EUAN Dc opts tolerate ote ee ecm a are gee eae eee ama Apr. 22, 1943 
MET ELOD AW UStI Cer uO wml ts LES ELLOO Ker perc cite cect See et BO ate es Tet Rn oie) RESTS SIE ae eee Oct. 3, 1944 
Tet On ee UStICE HAS HAW A EUSTE Ys poste cis ort ortho ci RAP AOR Cre oe eT ee oes ae ae he a eee Oct. 6, 1944 
The Hon. Justice CHartes H. Locke.................; SO US ee eT ee Coe June 3, 1947 
‘ehestlon- Justice JOHN he CARTWRIGHT... ccc. tee tiles hice ties anceebie ee einaitc tac ene Dec. 23, 1949 
iherttion wg usticen be WGERALDLH AUTRE UX sicccs ccc te isc cinde re renee ie eee eee Dec. 23, 1949 
ihhevEon Justice: DOUGLAS CHARLESHABRBOLT. fi s1..40 cr anttiete es are eto ke cee Deere July 1, 1954 


1 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, July 20, 1935. 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Iixchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and four 
puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the 
puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor 
General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place 
in Canada where sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extends to cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. ~ 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of 
Right Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 210). 
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An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
* not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was 
_ first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., c. 29) and is-now governed by 
‘the Admiralty Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 1). Under this Statute the Exchequer Court is con- 
tinued as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for 
each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act—The Railway Act, 1903 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 234) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; 
by the Transport Act, 1938 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect 
to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91, para. 21 of the British North America Act, 
1867 Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and 
insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces 
are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts 
and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, ec. 111) the county or district courts of the provinces are established as 
courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the provinces are given appellate 
jurisdiction. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—By the Income Tax Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 148) an Appeal 
Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or more than four 
members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. A further appeal 
may be taken to the Exchequer Court. 


Provincial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General in Council shall appoint 
the judges of the superior, district, and county courts in each province except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, 
allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 157). Under 
Sect. 99 the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are remov- 
able by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being 
during good behaviour and their residence within the county or union of counties for which 
the court is established. 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
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All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as for example Justices of the 
Peace, Magistrates and Juvenile Court Judges. Except in Quebec there are County or 
District Courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 in 
amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction variously 
known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc., and there is a 
Court of Appeal in each province. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five years 
but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the 
Premier of the province. 

The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 8 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which though wholly situated within 
one province are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the 
aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may under Sect. 93 


make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 2 


ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion as units in the 
federation. 

The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of 
the franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years, who is a Canadian citizen or a British subject, who 


* The information given in Subsections 1 to 10 of this Section is brought up to May 31, 1955, except where other- 
wise indicated. Provincial elections held between the date shown in each case and the date of going to press are 
covered in Appendix I. 
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complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district of 
polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in all provinces. The principal exception 
gives voting privileges to persons in Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in Alberta and 


British Columbia at 19 years. 


‘Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. At May 31, 1955 Colonel the Honourable Sir 
Leonard Outerbridge was Lieutenant-Governor of the Province; he was commissioned 


~ on Aug. 17, 1949. 


wage Safe iss: 


The Legislative Assembly has 28 members elected for a term of five years. The 
General Assembly elected Nov. 26, 1951 is the 30th in the history of Newfoundland and 
the 2nd since Confederation. 

The Premier and each Cabinet Minister receives a salary of $7,000 per annum plus 
a sessional indemnity of $3,000. Each Member of the House of Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $3,000. An additional allowance of $2,000 is made to the Leader 
of the Opposition. 


14.—Legislatures of Newfoundland since Confederation and Ministry as at May 31, 1955 
Legislatures 1949-55 


Date of c Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
May 27, 1949 | 1st General Assembly..............2...0c0000-. 4 July 138, 1949 | Nov. 3, 1951 
Maww20y 1951) 2nd General Assembly... <...cclcceccuoescliecek wes 5 Mar. 12, 1952 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 31, 1955. 
First Ministry 
Party standing at latest General Election Nov. 26, 1951: 22 Liberals; 4 Progressive Conservatives; 2 vacant.) 


Norr.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


LIESSLLU koe ne aly ee aie pee eet tlhe I oe HL Onek ls evs SMALE WVOOD.cs. 25. ae Apr. 1,,/1949) | Apr. 1, 1949 
ery GHCNCTAL. se. seca Lilet eae cues Eon liy His, OUR TISN iris ae eek Apr. 1 1949) Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Flonw, be Wa RO wis ie ee May 21, 1952 | Apr. 10, 1955 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-operatives...... Eons: Wig. cK hOUGHs i025 esas! July 29, 1949 | July 29, 1949 
Minister of Public Works.................... Hon... S$: SPENCER. 1 Se cececkieh July 29, 1949 | July 29, 1949 
RIADUSCOD Ol TUAUGCR TION. « secn:<-cisja tarsi « c-o4 «+ nace Fons d shin OHALKER: jas sionce nec Apr. 4, 1950 | Dec. 23, 1952 
MEME tenon AOU... nt. te oe Fons pblg EyAnia Meee een on ae Apr. 4, 1950} Apr. 4, 1950 
Beeicvorioretloalb institute fas lee chee ee Hon. S. J. HerreRton........... July 29, 1949 | Apr. 10, 1955 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply....| Hon. S. J. Herrerton........... July 29, 1949 | Dec. 23, 1952 
MinasrsberrOl PIANC sf ns soni) cae cis cles oarne Hon. Gregory J. Powrr........ Deciwl5. 195i) | Dec.245, -1951 
Minister of Provincial Affairs............... Hon. Myutrs P. Murray......... Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
META GENOVA duc ba chee cece sme, Hon. Myues P. Murray......... Dec. 15, 1951,] Apres 10, 1955 

_ Minister of Natural Resources.......... Scr Ponstlss Wa LiGwWihaekdtansres toss. May 21, 1952 | May 21, 1952 
Minister without portfolio................... TON piece WIS See eR eee yey. - Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 


_ Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable T. W. L. Prowse, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province at June 30, 


_ 1955, was commissioned to office on Oct. 4, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confedera- 


tion are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 86. 
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The General Assembly elected May 25, 1955 is the 48th in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 23rd since Confederation. It has 30 members from 
15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One-half of the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a property vote. ach district elects one 
Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a general 
franchise vote). 


The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and each Cabinet Minister, with two 
exceptions, receives $4,000; the Minister of Education and the Minister of Health each 
receive $3,000. Each Member of the Assembly is paid the sum of $1,000 for each session 
attended by him and an additional amount of $500 tax free as indemnity for expenses 
incurred. The Speaker is paid an additional sum of $400 and a further additional amount 
of $200 tax free as an indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional 
sum of $800 and a further additional amount of $200 tax free for expenses incurred by 
him in relation to his official duties. 


15.—Legislatures and Premiers of Prince Edward Island 1935-55 and Ministry as at 
June 30, 1955 


Legislatures 1935-1955! 


Date of ; Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
NulyeocoeLoSomlimelotieG encraleacsenm blame nrc iter ace 5 Sept. 25, 1935 | Apr. 21, 1939 
IMayaulssn1939"|<19theGeneral Assembly scm..cc- «2 rete eee 4 Mar. 20, 1940 | Aug. 20, 1943 
Sencwelowslo43mle20thaGeneral Aissenib lis. seme serine ies ace 4 Feb. 15, 1944 | Oct. 27, 1947 
Dee wll Lo47alszistiGeneral Assembly... «sericea eel an eee 5 Feb. 24, 1948 | Mar. 30, 1951 
Ae, 2G, Jas |) Wang Crna IAG conc doccoosseunsons< 6 Oct. 23, 1951) Apr. 27, 1955 
May-225;. 105571 (28rd-General Assembly css eiscs cle. iva ns joe seers 2 2 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-55 were: 19th Ministry sworn in Oct. 14, 1933 under the leadership of Hon. W. J. P. 
MacMillan; 20th Ministry sworn in Aug. 15, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st Ministry sworn in 
Jan. 14, 1936 under the leadership of Hon.'T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry sworn in May 11, 1943 under the leadership 
of Hon. J. Walter Jones; 23rd Ministry sworn in May 25, 1953 under the leadership of Hon. A. W. Matheson. 
2 Legislature not yet opened at June 30, 1955. 


Twenty-Third Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 25, 1955: 27 Liberals and 3 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Date of 
appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Attorney and Advocate General 
and President of the Executive Council ....| Hon. ALexANDER W. Marueson..| May 11, 1943 | June 15, 1955 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 


Industry and Natural Resources.......... Hon. Doucatp MacKInNnon..... Sept. 16, 1939 | June 15, 1955 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Labour...| Hon. W. F. ALAN STEWART....... May 18, 1944} June 15, 1955 
Ministenoteaericultures det nats boners Hon. EUGENE CUuLLEN........... Apr. 16, 1949 | June 15, 1955 
Ministemot Biducatlonne eben. ask ec circ Gm KriR CLARK ERE ere :| June 16, 1951 | June 15, 1955 
Provincial Secretary and Treasurer.......... Hon. B. Earts MacDonaLp..... May 25, 1953 | June 15, 1955 
Ministeriomiichwayserre sce ok eases nae. Hon. J. Grorar MacKay........ Jan. 18, 1955 | June 15, 1955 
Ministerombealthmerrnrre. cere ioccdc secre Hon. M. Lornet BoNNELL........ June 15, 1955 | June 15, 1955 
Minister without portiolio-eme ericsson cee Hon ip WARD,b. HOLE Ys. see June 10, 1954 | June 15, 1955 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of the Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. 


The Honourable Alistair Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor at June 30, 1955, was com- 


missioned to office Sept. 1, 1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited 
in the 1951 Year Book, p. 87. 


— 


eee 
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The General Assembly has 37 members elected for five years, the maximum duration 
of its existence. The Assembly elected May 26, 1953 was the 45th in Nova Scotia’s 
history and the 22nd since Confederation. 


___ The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 

‘Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each Member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $2,400 and an allowance of $1,200 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $3,000 in 
addition to his sessional indemnity. 


16.—Legislatures and Premiers of Nova Scotia 1933-55 and Ministry as at June 30, 1955 
Legislatures 1933-55! 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Ang. 22, 1933 | 17th. General Assembly.....................-. 4 Mar. 1, 1984) May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General Assembly...................0005 4 Mar. 1, 1938 | Sept. 19, 1941 
mci. 26, 1941-1 19th General Assembly ....0:0... 0.20.00 000ec. 4 Feb. 19, 1942 | Sept. 12, 1945 
Wet. 23, 1945 | 20th General Assembly..................2.02. 4 Mar. 14, 1946 | Apr. 27, 1949 
wanes 9; 1949 | 21st. General Assembly....-..............06005 4 Mar. 21, 1950 | Apr. 14, 1953 
May 26, 1953 | 22nd General Assembly..............:.0...-.0: 2 Feb. 24, 1954 2 


1 The Ministries from 1933-55 were: 12th Ministry sworn in Sept. 5, 1933 under the leadership of Hon. Angus 
L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1940 under the leadership of Hon. A. 8S. MacMillan; 14th Ministry 
sworn in Sept. 8, 1945 under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald; 15th Ministry sworn in Apr. 13, 1954 under 
the leadership of Hon. Harold Connolly; 16th Ministry sworn in Sept. 30, 1954 under the leadership of Hon. Henry 
D. Hicks. 2 Life of legislature not expired at June 30, 1955. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election May 26, 1953: 22 Liberals, 12 Progressive Conservatives, 2 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and one vacancy.) 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Provincial Secretary, Chairman 
of the Nova Scotia Power Commission 


and Minister in charge of Administration Sept. 30, 1954 
of the Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act....| Hon. Henry D. Hicks.......... Sept. 30, 1949 alae 29, ae 
eb. 15, 19 
Minister of Highways and Public Works..... Hon. A. W. MackEngzIp.......... Sept. 8, 1945 | June 11, 1954 
GATS GET Ole EVea LG Hee ci cies cv atte ole acne aes les Hon. GEOFFREY STEVENS......... Apr. 4, 1946] Feb. 3, 1955 
Attorney General and Minister of Municipal (Apres 13061954 
RAUEHIES eRe hemo Cay cae NAL, Hon. M. A. PATTERSON.......... June 10, 1947 aie 27° 1955 
Minister of Education and Provincial Treas- ; ‘Apr. 27. 1955 
LTTONE onc B55 SiO gn Re eee nae Hon} RoM. FIipING>s.. es... 6. Dec. 7, 1949 ae 13° 1954 
Minister of Trade, Industry and Mines...... Hon. W. T. DAUPHINEE.......... Sept. 5, 1950 | Apr. 13, 1954 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and Tane® 41 e054 
Minister of Lands and Forests............. Hon. Corin H. CHISHOLM........ June 11, 1954 Nine 1 a7 1085 
Minister of Welfare and Labour.............. Hons ds ©GYDEMNUNINGs tice aes ie: June 27, 1955 | June 27, 1955 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. 


The Honourable David Laurence MacLaren, Lieutenant-Governor at May 31, 1955, 
was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 1945. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are 
cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 89. 
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The General Assembly elected Sept. 22, 1952 is the 42nd in New Brunswick’s history 
and the 15th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory — 
term of five years. 

The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other portfolio 
he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $7,500, the amount paid as indemnity 
to each Member of the House of Assembly is $2,000, plus an additional $1,000 allowance 
for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $3,000. An allowance — 
of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity is made to the Speaker. 4 


17.Legislatures and Premiers of New Brunswick 1935-55 and Ministry as at May 31,1955 
Legislatures 1935-55! i 


Date of * 1. Number Date of Date of : 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 2 

‘ j 

June 27; 1935.) 11th) General’ Assembly. .......-. 6.0002 00ee re 4 Mar. 5, 1936 | Oct. 26, 1939 ‘ 

Nov. 20; 1939%| 2th General Assembly <. Si) e ese «ol telere ier 5 Apr. 4, 1940 | July 10, 1944 %% 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 18th General Assembly..........-..0-0sees000s 4 Feb. 20, 1945 | May 18, 1948 
June 28, 1948) 14th General Assembly... ....0.0.. 00.0082 000 7 4 Mar. 8, 1949 | July 16, 1952 

Sept. 22; 1952 |-15th -General Assembly...........--0--+++2-55> 2 Feb. 12, 1953 2 4 

1 The Ministries from 1935-55 were: 20th Ministry sworn in July 16, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. A. A. F 

Dysart; 21st Ministry sworn in Mar. 13, 1940 under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair; 22nd Ministry sworn in @ 

Oct. 8, 1952 under the leadership of Hon. H. J. Flemming. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at May 31, 1955. ; 

Twenty-Second Ministry ¢ 

(Party standing at latest General Election Sept. 22, 1952: 36 Conservatives, 16 Liberals.) 

eo = 

Date of Date of é 

Office Name First Present z 

Appointment Appointment ; 

Premier and Minister of Public Works....... Hon. Hues JoHN FLEMMING..... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 ‘ 

A ECORMEV NM GONeCTAlG.© satis ae ae sciences se Pelee > Honk WimnraMd . WEST... ages. Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 — 

Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.............. Hone: DD. PATTORSON ceca Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 @ 

Manister orm Aericul tires sete ee scl ee eos Hon: C. B. SHER WOOD.........-. Oct: ~ 8; 19525] Octs 2-82 11952 j 

Minister of Health and Social Services...... Hon. Je be MGINE RINE; eee Oct. 8, °1952' P'Octs 8371952 ame 

Minister of Lands and Mines................ Hons iN. BUBUCHANAN...4, 0.0 a. Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 @ 

IManisterotmlcucationmccener sci crccitcierit Hone CrAupE D> PAyVIOR tees Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 7 

Maniaper ola bOUbsecs asec ero ckloe olin solace Hon. ArtHur E. SKALING....... Oct. 8, 1952) Oct. 8, 1952 

Minister of Industry and Development...... Hon. J. RoGerR PICHETTE......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. = 8, 1952 a 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and President Tine oY idee 

Orthe et xecutuve Counell. =. ... 02-4 scemeanee Hon. T. Bapsrrr PARLEE.......+. Oct. 8, 1952 es 8° 1952 \ 

Minister without portfolio and Chairman of : : 2 

the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- x 

RTMISSIOIM Ce ets ees whe ete ce aise stdchats «laters Hon. EDGAR FOURNIER....-..... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 

a 

x 

’ 

Subsection 5.—Quebec ; 

* 

The Government of Quebec consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive — 

Council, and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. | 

a 

The Honourable Gaspard Fauteux, Lieutenant-Governor at May 31, 1955, was com-— 

3 


missioned to office Oct. 3, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in. 
the 1951 Year Book, p. 90. 
The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 92 elected members and like the Legislative 
Council has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters: 
and to the amendment or repeal of laws that already exist. A Bill to be approved by the 4 
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-Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative 
Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
maximum life of a Legislature is five years. 


_ Salaries and allowances of the Premier, Members of the Executive Council, Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to R.S.Q. 1941, c. 4 as amended by 
12 Elizabeth II as follows: all Members of Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council 
receive $4,000 per annum as salary and $2,000 by way of allowances; in addition the 
Premier receives $10,000 as salary, $4,000 allowances and $2,000 for lodging allowance; 
Ministers with portfolio an additional $8,000 as salary and $2,000 allowances; Ministers 
without portfolio an additional $3,000 salary and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Legislative Assembly an additional $6,000 salary, $2,000 allowances and 
$2,000 for lodging allowance; and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Council 
an additional $5,000 salary and $2,000 allowances. 


18.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec 1935-55, the Ministry and Members of the 


Legislative Council as at May 31, 1955 


Legislatures 1935-55! 


Date of 
Election 


WNov. 25, 1935 
1936 
Oct. 25, 1939 
1944 
1948 
1952 


Legislature 


i9th.GeneralwAssem blycnvancsnasass thee ates. 
zothe Genera leAssemb livin aes tole adie 
2st General, Assembly, oo... cc ccssc seco wie ve ork 
Zia GeneraleASseMmplyac ee noe co eeel ee ee 
Patel eneral <ASsemi bl Yayo eats cous 3 Pane 
Ath General Assemblyi0 40.0 aosnneies «ak Stes 


Sa Poe 


Number 
of Sessions 


Date of 
First Opening 


Mar. 24, 
Oct-27, 
Feb. 20, 
Feb. 7, 
Jan. 19, 
Nov. 12, 


Date of 
Dissolution 


1936 
1936 
1940 
1945 
1949 
1952 


June 
Sept 
June 
June 
May 


11, 
by 
29, 


’ 


28, 
2 


=) 


1936 
1939 
1944 
1948 
1952 


1 The Ministries from 1935-55 were: 16th Ministry sworn in July 8, 1920 under the leadership of Hon. L. A 
Taschereau; 17th Ministry sworn in June 11, 1936 under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th (Ministry sworn in 
Aug. 24, 1936 under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis; 19th Ministry sworn in Nov. 10, 1939 under the 
leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry sworn in Aug. 30, 1944 under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. 


Duplessis. 


2 Life of Legislature not expired at May 31, 1955. 


Twentieth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election July 16, 1952: 67 Union Nationale, 22 Liberals, 


1 Independent and 2 vacancies.) 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


F Office 


Name 


Premier and President of the Executive 


BITC Gore tntaa sess fev ie be oa ss 
‘Minister of Finance................. 


Ce 


Minister of Lands and Forests and of Hy- 


draulic Resources................. 
M@aanister of Health:......0..005.e00e 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ 
Minister of Colonization............. 
Minister without portfolio........... 
Minister of Agriculture.............. 
1 RN CSETO LEY Sea Re peep ne Oa 
@eamister of Labour.................. 
Minister of Game and Fisheries..... 
‘Minister of Public Works............ 
Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth 


Minister of 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Brovincial Secretary............0... 
LUAU oe a ee el ee 


Minister of 


ee ee 


eee eeeee 


Sewer eee 


tee ee wee 


Minister of Transportation and Communica- 


__ tions and Solicitor General........ 
Minister without portfolio........... 
Minister without portfolio..... ery! 
Minister without portfolio........... 
Minister without portfolio........... 


eee wees 


eee ee eee 


. Maurice L. Dupiussis..... 
. ONESIME GAGNON.......... 


2 PAun BRA UbInUs gs -e son. 
‘Hon:O wim @Omm, 828s. be ths 


. ANTOINE RIVARD........... 
. TANCREDE LABBE........... 
. ARTHUR LECLERC........... 
Hon. Jacques MIQUELON......... 
> WILFRID WuABBRI ©2 t...0¢0 ne de 


Date of 


First 


Appointment 


Date of 
Present 
Appointment 


1936 
1936 


1936 
1936 
1953 
1944 
1936 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1946 
1944 
1944 
1954 


1948 
1944 
1952 
1952 
1952 


1944 
1944 


1944 
1944 
1953 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1946 
1944 
1944 
1954 


1950 
1944 
1952 
1952 
1952 


y 
a 


oe 
ey 
. 

- 
7 
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Legislative Council 


(According to seniority) 


Date 
Name Division of : 
Appointment 

POR DU URE MBLAY:. otek ican deo eee Sorelle: csisa- nats Setar Deere eee ae nee Jan. 3, 1925 
RE ONG ROTH cceelert ss oe cere Sopsenea cee s ore lees: De Sale berrytes cose eee ree Dec. 238, 1927 
HTIShE CHERIAUDTS omer temas a cer teers oe oreremrarveres RenrinebeChny fee cone oa oe je ele reales Apr. 28, 1929 
JACOB NICOL SE ee Seah x eet Ree ree td oe Meni ‘Bedfordieree. Sioa seee se EM OLLI ASAE ee ees Sept. 16, 1929 
VICTOR (MARGHANDAS Ace ee ee ee ee rie Rigaud aise sien ae ee aoe Apr. 15, 1932 
GusrAvn Le MIMUX Sates lace ee ea eee elnensn Montarville sit). i. sa.c. &. hide seit titeltos Potion ere aes Dec. 2, 1932 
imCToORARMRTE | Seite vires eerie vite eae eiierelorere vars Stadaconazct a> kien thie euak- cutee eee ee July 28, 1934 
Hinriin aM ORBA Us ater ce tie craters eres et BBFEhi V0) 1 ctr emer net thes 5 HS Pedi a hiiens oP Euties Occ June 6, 1935 
ATPHONSUBLUAY MOND See eee rrr ernie ‘De: Lorimier>. Addo oe eee ee Aug. 28, 1936 
J.; Lis BARIBEAU: (Spea Ker), co efit cid Se uslesehs Shawinigan... %-. seake eee ice ee ee eee Jan. 14, 1938 
NH ILIPPER ESRAIS Me Octo eisieetsemecn crete tereeaane crake ache Grand villewioks.. bus ae. oo ee ee Feb. 16, 1940 
PULESHD RIECANT ayer emiiieie eeriieisioc eis ecie ssc Golfes soc ecsk ch as Ceo te cle oeke Oe A oe eee Jan. 14, 1942 
PRAN Ke lun GONNORS. accra. cece eien cence: Mille: Tslesieei crs. a se oe ee belie eee Jan. 14, 1942 
IRORERTURZeNESS ter ait ste cirri eee: ctaverote Minton essere Tnkerrmians oh acct terion see ie Tees Jan. 14, 1942 
WiILERID SBOVENa ce on oot eerie tec coe se Rousemontsticase se tha boi aeeiseers sere ever Feb. 12, 1942 
REDS MESSI Ree ween aieicc eins oes ce otc De Lanaudiere: cae wae gene oie eee eeeee Feb. 12, 1942 
HI DOWARD EA SSELIN cepacia ots acee seettiew shake ee Wellingtons ss... 2cnnt atest eee eee Jan. 238, 1946 
GEO mB PeHOSTER Water totie sie eine le. 9 sist siereiee are Victoria pict ee eee ee Aug. 22, 1946 
GERALD = MARTINEA Uae Cho coche fe bo eee ecieele bes) Daurentides*. 3s. eee eee Aug. 22, 1946 
JR OLERMRENAU Di Sen e ctor ia cidiels oleae sols abe oe aint yi hiol: RE er nM a As ots ae amy oo Rast Aug. 22, 1946 
IRPATRICE SAR DING ote ref casle eke Case ioe mere De la cVallidrevhos ccd ses el eee ee eae July 20, 1952 
JOSEPH BOULANGER -oeeitte i ienels ine ciaeineievavecters tele De la Durantayesesce chaste eee enero Oct. 8, 1952 
ES DOWARDENTASSON Ae tetera selec voce latter a ceseve ciate REpentiony eaccete. Soe tenes. ae a tee ee Mar. 12, 1953 
AT BERTH OUCHARD yatta tess clesrleicterisleene stones a OALOe Crsttecrarcree nin vocntcaters eke centel sei teetare tasters Nov. 24, 1954 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Executive 
Council and the House of Assembly. The Honourable Louis O. Breithaupt, LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province at June 30, 1955, was commissioned to office Jan. 24, 
1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 92. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is composed — 


of 98 members elected for a statutory term of five years on an adult suffrage basis. 


Besides the regular Departments of Government the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario- 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Com- 
mission, the Liquor Control Board and the Liquor Licence Board have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 202, as amended 
1952, c. 51) each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $2,600 and an 
allowance for expenses of $1,300. In addition the Speaker receives a special indemnity 
at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $1,000; and the Leader 
of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an annual allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. Each Member of the Cabinet having charge of a Department receives the 
ordinary indemnity as a Member of the Legislature of $2,600 plus the $1,300 expense 
allowance in addition to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary provided in the 


Executive Council Act for the Prime Minister is $14,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having — 


charge of a Department $10,000. Ministers without portfolio receive only the indemnity 
and expense allowance of a Member. 


ea >t! 
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19.—Legislatures and Premiers of Ontario 1934-55 and Ministry as at June 30, 1955 
Legislatures 1934=55! 


Date of ‘ Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly...................0005 3 Feb. 20, 19835 | Apr. 9, 1936 
Moin, 05) 19375| 20th: General Assembly..........0000+-s000cces 8 Dec. 1, 1937 | June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1943 | 21st General Assembly.....................00. By Feb. 22, 1944 | Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly............e..ceeeeee. 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27, 1948 
June 7, 1948 | 23rd General Assembly................05. 4 Feb. 10, 1949 | Oct. 6, 1951 
Nov. 22, 1951 | 24th General Assembly..............cseccsecee 5 Feb. 21, 1952 | May 2, 1955 
‘June 29, 1955 | 25th General Assembly...............c0ccee00- 2 2 2 


————————— eee eee 


1 The Ministries from 1934-55 were: 11th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1934 under the leadership of Hon. M. F. 
Hepburn; 12th Ministry sworn in Oct. 21, 1942 under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th Ministry sworn in 
May 18, 1943 under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry sworn in Aug. 17, 1943 under the leadership of 
Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry sworn in Oct. 10, 1948 under the leadership of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 
. ee, aes in May 4, 1949 under the leadership of Hon. Leslie M. Frost. 2 Virst session not convened 
at June 30, ' 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1955: 83 Progressive Conservatives, 11 Liberals, 3 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and 1 Independent Progressive Conservative.) - 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


SS eeeeeeeeeeeeeseseaeaeaeaeanN 
- a a a ean aeeieecaee tee a a a a 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 


Appointment Appointment 


Prime Minister, President of the Council 


and Provincial Treasurer. ..........s00.+% Hon. Lest M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1943 | May 4, 1949 
Bevorney-General, 0.2. ..5. ced les cc acceces Hon. Dana H. Porter........... May 8, 1944] May 4, 1949 
Minister of Municipal Affairs Hon. Grorcre H. DunBarR....... Aug. 17, 1948 |\Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Labour........... Hon. CHARLES DALEY............ Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Wrmutam A. Gooprettow...| Jan. 7, 1945 | Jan. 7, 1945 
Minister of Public Works.................... Lt.-Col. the Hon. Wim.1AM 

GRIBSINGER : aan nee elec wos Ble oe Apr. 15, 1946 | Jan. 20, 1953 

Minister without portfolio................... Capt. the Hon. Harotp R. Scorr.| Nov. 28, 1946 | June 3, 1952 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............ Hon? Lovts PY Crcim, 04... Oct. 19, 1948 | Oct. 19, 1948 
Ber ert Weal Cees, ceca Mle Hon. MackINNON PHILLES....... Aug. 8, 1950 | Aug. 8, 1950 

- Minister of Reform Institutions............. Major the Hon. JoHn W. Foors, 

CES hc, shee, Nov. 16, 1950 | Nov. 16, 1950 

mranister of Mducation... .. i... 0...0cece sees Hons W Med. 21D UNEOPR So. .adqcsse. Octs | 21951" Oct. 201951 
Minister of Agriculture......................- Hon. FuetcHer S. THomas....... Oct. 2, 1951 | Jan. 20, 1953 
mumcver Of Mines \ieiicds. oc oosa bce e adds. Hon. Pamir TS Kenny........... June 3, 1952 | June 3, 1952 
Minister of Planning and Development...... Hon. Wirt1am K. WARRENDER...| Jan. 20, 1953 | Jan. 20, 1953 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Cuare E. Mapteporam..... July 7, 1954} July 7, 1954 
Sermaster of Highways...0. occa cece Hon. James N. ALLAN............ Jan. 5, 1955 | Jan. 5, 1955 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.......... Hon. Wim11aM M. NIckuz........ Jan. 20, 1955 | Jan. 20, 1955 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides its Lieutenant-Governor Manitoba has an Executive Council composed of 
10 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory term of 
five years. The Honourable John Stewart McDiarmid, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province at May 31, 1955, was commissioned to office Aug. 1, 1953. Lieutenant-Governors 
since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 94. 


The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $10,000 per annum and each of the 
other Members of the Cabinet $8,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid an 
indemnity of $2,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000. The Leader of the Opposition 
is paid an additional amount of $2,500 and the Speaker of the Legislature an additional 
amount of $2,500. 


*= 
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20.—Legislatures and Premiers of Manitoba 1932-55 and Ministry as at May 31, 1955 i 
Legislatures 1932-55! } 


Date of : Number Date of Date of ? 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution q 

: 

June 16, 1982 | 19th General Assembly........4......0..0.005 4 Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 — 

Jultyae 271 986ele20th= General eAssem bly. pmemcner mettre tors 5 Feb. 18, 1937 | Mar. 138, 1941 ; 

Apr. 22, 1941 | 2ist General Assembly.............c.eeeeeeees 5 Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 8, 1945 — 

Octeee15 91945 e22nd" GeneralvAssemply ss... hetero 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 : 

Nov. 10, 1949 | 28rd’ General Assembly. ..............-.2--0+- 7 Rebs 14, 1950. |) Apren coal Jos : 
June™ §7-1953"/" 24h -GeneralvAscemibly. 2. cient ear ee ee 1 Feb. 2, 1954 2 


1 The Ministries from 1932-55 were: 12th Ministry sworn in Aug. 8, 1922 under the leadership of Hon. J. Bracken; — 
13th Ministry sworn in Jan. 14, 1943 under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson; 14th Ministry sworn in Nov. 138, — 
1948 under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at May 31, 1955. : 


Fourteenth Ministry 


Oh. ee 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 8, 1953: 32 Liberal Progressives, 3 Independent Liberal Progressives, _ 
12 Progressive Conservatives, 5 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Labour 4 
Progressive, 2 Social Credit, 2 Independents.) : 

Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 

Date of Date of ; 

Office Name First Present z 

Appointment Appointment ‘ 

c 

President of the Council and Minister of (Nov. 13, 1948 : 
Dominion-Provincial Relations............ Hon. Doveuas L. CAMPBELL..... Sept. 21, 1936 Dec. 14. 1948 i 
AGEOMMEV=GO.ONeral sae sepia uth le haste seeks Hon. Micuagt N. HryworczuK..| Jan. 25, 1955 | Jan. 25, 1955 Y 
Manisterot PubliciWorksee...00e4.00..%heel Hon? FRANCIS' ©. BRL. 22.52.55. Dec. 14, 1948 | Jan. 25, 1955 ; 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources (Sept. - 4, 1953 4 
and Minister of Labour.........0.......+4.. Hon. Cuartrs E. Greennay.....| Feb. 15, 1946 ees 14 1948. 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... Hon. Rorerr Wie BEND: . 25... 0. Jan. 25, 1955 | Jan. 25, 1955, j 
Ministerjot Hducationay.. cs. sack 6s... omee Hon. WALLACE C. Mmurr........ Feb. 15, 1946 | Aug. 16, 1950 © 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial (Dee, 21 195i 4 
ECTOLALY 5 eae to Dob aen Wray kateb tisk ra alec Hon. EpMOND PREFONTAINE...... Dec. 1, 1951 Se t 4. 1953. 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Industry \ron 4) 051 3 
and. COMMERCE Y doves neces ae, ste operons Hon. Ronatp D. TuRNER....... Dec. 1, 1951 {Sept: 4°-1953 a 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration....| Hon. Ronatp D. Roserrson....| Nov. 7, 1952 | Nov. 7, 1952 3 
Minister of Public Utilities.................. Hon. Cuarues L. SHurrurwortuH| Sept. 4, 1953 | Sept. 4, 1953 
t 

: 


~ 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable W. J. Patterson, Lieutenant-Governor at May 31, 1955, was com- 
missioned to office July 4, 1951. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in — 
the 1951 Year Book, p. 95. . 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 53, elected for a — 
maximum term of five years. 


As of Apr. 1, 1954 the Premier receives $8,500 and each Cabinet Minister $7,000 4 
annually in addition to the sessional indemnity while the Leader of the Opposition, the — 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker receive $4,000, $2,000 and $1,000 respectively. The 
sessional indemnity of a Member of the Legislature is $2,400 together with an expense 
allowance of $1,200. Members for the three northernmost constituencies of Cumberland, ~ 
Athabasca and Meadow Lake each receive an additional $500. 


x 3 
aie 
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_ 21.—Legislatures and Premiers of Saskatchewan 1934-55 and Ministry as at May 31, 1955 


Legislatures 1934-55! 


Date of 


: Number Date of Date of 
~ Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
ime §19, 1934 |. 8th General Assembly.................07-.0%- 4 Nov. 15, 1934 | May 14, 1938 
Hwone 48, 1938 | -9th General Assembly ...............00-0000% 6 Jan. 19, 1939 | May 10, 1944 
Hune. 15, 1944 | 10th’ General Assembly..............0..0e00005 5 Oct. 19, 1944 | May 19, 1948 
Wome. 24, 1948 | lith GeneralAssembly............0.00.00000%- 5 Feb. 10, 1949 | May 7, 1952 
® June 11, 1952 | 12th General Assembly...................005. 2 Feb. 12, 19538 2 


"y 


G 


© 


1'The Ministries from 1934-55 were: 6th Ministry sworn in July 19, 1934 under the leadership of Hon. J. G, 
Gardiner; 7th Ministry sworn in Nov. 1, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th Ministry sworn in 
July 10, 1944 under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at May 31, 1955. 

Highth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 11, 1952: 42 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 11 Liberals. ) 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 


PRE VE LODITICM aac as ac ckdsscde Pe | Aaa Fons iC UOUGUARE tens a. socne July 10, 1944 ie ark aes 

Pere vineinl MrGasunert. ai. . cedon is bcc dees ada s Hontee 7s Mi BinwGee..<i. 542004 July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
mmorney, Generaleats:..9).. cede ors cack lak Foner WeaCORMANES of. laene be July 10, 1944] July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources, and Minister |’ (Au 4. 1948 

mip yrineral Kesources::. 5... .0, baie leeks Hon. J. H. BROCKELBANK........ July 10, 1944 eee 1. 1953 
Minister of Highways and Transportation...) Hon. J. T. Doucuas............. July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 

mee vinister: of Hiducation. (56.6. .....0s00cc0ee0- Hone Wy. .oer dio VD eee cee ce cae: July 10, 1944) July 10, 1944 
_ Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation.| Hon. J. H. Srurpy.............. July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs,..........¥.... Honmibe He MCINTOSH .... seco o's July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
SET OLN OUT ccs ack f acrarna soca eo eee aon Eons CAC RWIELTA MS abe c acylest ¢ July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Mmister Of ATICUIbUTE, 2.000. . coe cece tees Tommie GIN OL GTR BA ren tod 45 cas Feb. 26, 1945 | Feb. 26, 1945 
Mianister: of Publics Works. 2.20.2. 2.60 cs a's Flona2cAs ID ARIEN Gidea 5 occ oka Aug. 4, 1948] Aug. 4, 1948 
Drinister.of Public Health...... 002+ <cesss>ess Hones Ue sm NTLM Yate oe Nov. 14, 1949 | Nov. 14, 1949 
Minister iof .belephonesi.......o2ss.0ge+ oacce lions Age Gia SO ZTGB A, hoeis.0 a « Oct. 24, 1952 | Oct. 24, 1952 

Mer rovineial Secretary... ..........0.0e000005 MEL Orien cmv. 5 1S UIRTON: stairs cisco Bee Oct. 24, 1952 | Oct. 24, 1952 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of the Lieutenant-Governor, 


_ the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable John J. Bowlen, Lieutenant-Governor at June 30, 1955, was com- 


 missioned to office Feb. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in 


the 1951 Year Book, p. 96. 


There are 61 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a maximum 
period of five years. 


The salary of the President of the Executive Council is $11,000 and of a Cabinet 


- Minister $8,500. A special allowance of $2,500 is paid to the Leader of the Opposition. 
_ The sessional indemnity for each Member of the Legislative Assembly is $2,400 plus an 


expense allowance of $1,200. 
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22.—Legislatures and Premiers of Alberta 1935-55 and Ministry as at Aug. 2, 1955 
Legislatures 1935-55! 


Date of Number _ Date of, Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


—— |S | | SSO 


Legislature 


Aug, /22,.'1935 |) 8th. General Assembly o2i7 sasha vescecacy cuaee 9 

Mar. 21, 1940 | 9th General Assembly. .....8......2.2.5-062- 4 A ; 

211944 1 0th General "Assembliy......7 ee ene eee eee Feb. 22, 1945 | July 16, 1948 
3 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 17, 1948 | t1th General Assembly... :.5.6. ce ese oC ace es Feb. 17, 1949 | June 28, 1952 
Aug. 5,01952'|" 12th General-Assembly =, .c.h. eh ot. es Ose Feb. 19, 1953 | May 12, 1955 


1 The Ministries from 1935-55 were: 6th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1934 under the leadership of Hon. R. G. Reid; 


7th Ministry sworn in Sept. 3, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry sworn in May 31, 1943 — 


under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 


Kighth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election June 29, 1955: 37 Social Credit, 15 Liberals, 3 Progressive Conservatives, 
2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Liberal Conservative, 1 Coalition, 
1 Independent Social Credit, 1 Independent.) 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Minister of Mines and Minerals May 31, 1943 

andrAttomey Generalessts- ee eee nee Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 38, 1935 ree 1 ie 

ug. se 

Minister of Miducationsen....-.- soscct ce cee Hon. Anprers O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. N. A. WILLMORE..........- Nov. 10, 1953 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Manisterotebublic’ Workss...00 0.020. .02e0e ee Hon. JAMES HARTUEY............- Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Ministerofeblealt haere. . xitctece ccc cukene FOnceWa We CROSSHES eee en eeee Sept. 3, 19385 | Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hons RD ev ORGENSON = ae eor ee an 5, 1954°} Jan.» 5.51954 
Minister of Economic Affairs................ Hons-RUPATRICK eee Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial 

POECLCLATY OEE E Skt cis eo ae ee Hon. Aurrep J. Hookn........... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Aericulbures a. ee oan Hon. Lronarp C. HauMRast..... Jan. 3. 1953) |anteoee Lope 
Minister of Industries and Labour........... Jel@jng Ite 1ROWOMRGIN So a ononesaao. Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Railways, Telephones and High- Dec. 27, 1950 

SERS Gea eo ta er ees OECe SIRE ROR HA eae do Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 19504 May 1. 1951 
Rrovineial Miredsurere ee ceiens -ecue. ces Hon h.aW.. HaNMaNnoecse screens Dec. 23, 1954 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister without portfolio................... Honea ©..COLBORNES., sarcaeeee Aug. 2, :1955¢\SAugz 2301055 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


Colonel the Honourable Clarence Wallace, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
at May 30, 1955, was commissioned to office Oct. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 98. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 48 members. 


Each Member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $2,000 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each Member 
a living allowance of $15 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of 
$15 in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. There is also allowed 
to each Member 25 cents for each mile of the distance between his place of residence and 
the city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest 
mail route. In addition the Premier receives a salary of $9,000 and each Member of the 
Executive Council $7,500. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $2,000 
and the Speaker and Deputy Speaker receive an allowance of $1,800 and $500 respectively. 
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-23.—Legislatures and Premiers of British Columbia 1933-55 and Ministry as at May 31, 1955 


Legislatures 1933-55! 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


a, i 


Legislature 


Boy. 2, 19382] 18th General Assembly..:...........scss.000- 4 
June 1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly..... SRSA ee ick Hera 5 
Met.- 21. 1941 | 20th General: Assembly. .........0.00c0cs0000. 4 mega 
See 2p. 1040) |) 2lst. General Assembly:....25.....:2.nc0ccsecee 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
wune 15, 1949 | 22nd\General Assembly.............0.e00e00es 4 
Sanpeole. 1952 | Jord ‘General Assembly.........c<¢.- ccs eevee tosses 1 fo ong} : 

Sine 9; 1953 | 24th General Assembly. .:.0....2.....025..65- 3 Sept. 15, 1953 3 


1 The Ministries from 1933-55 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Nov. 15, 1933 under the leadership of Hon. T. D. 


-Pattullo; 23rd Ministry sworn in Dec. 10, 1941 under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th Ministry sworn in 


Dec. 29, 1947 under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson; 25th Ministry sworn in Aug. 1, 1952 under the leadership 

of Hon. W. A. C. Bennett. 2 Owing to the death of a candidate, polling day was delayed in the Electoral 

aed ee Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 27, 1933. 3 Life of Legislature not expired at 
ay 31, : 


Twenty-Fifth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1953: 28 Social Credit, 14 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 4 Liberals, 1 Progressive Conservative, 1 Labour.) 


Nortre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Minster ol Pinanees ec es 62 eek stcdee ede: Hon. WmuAM ANDREW CrECIL 
BENNETT Sixt. uaaurceeigs eter Avge 1. 10520 Aue. ell 952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Munici- 

PAIMAUEAITS ros.) bUre ee iets os ould wae selene ae Hon. Westry Drewertt Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Pebarne ys GeNCTAl Arline oa eels od Pasee ean Hon. Rosert WimutamM Bonner...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister 

1, MURS ies A ene oR Ce Hon. Rosert Epwarp Sommers.| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture. .........0000000 coees Hon. Wiuu1AM KennetH Kiernan| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Brinisterol FuIgHWAYS 2. sc. ne sees ceed coewces Hon. Pomp ARTHUR GAGLARDI..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Railways, Minister of Trade and 

Industry and Minister of Fisheries......... Hon. Wurm Rate Tausor 

GCHBTWY NDE oon a. sos oes Aug. 1, 1952} Aug. 1, 1952 

BREE CCT Os MA DOUTN Yn vite wee econ a oh areal iHontliynm) WICKSae es cane Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 

BeIMSter Ol MAUCALION: cova. o's ye stenien/esios «avs Hon. Ray Git.is WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Apr. 14, 1954 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. Eric CHARLES FITZGERALD 

MARTIN Seer ey ethan nee Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 

Minister of Public Works................00s: Hon. Wmu1Am Nretanp Cuant...| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898. 
Provision is made for a local Government composed of a Chief Executive, styled Com- 
missioner, and an elective Legislative Council of five members with a three year tenure 
of office. The Commissioner administers the Government under instructions from the 
Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the imposition of 
local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial offices, main- 
tenance of prisons and municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, administration of justice and generally 
all matters of a local nature in the Territory. The seat of local government is at 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 

TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Five members elected 1952, for three years) 


IDEAS IG) igi ARE es V. C. MELLoR Whitehorse Hast...:....<...... J. L. PHetrs 
LAUGH Set Lise ets etre A. F. Berry Whitehorse West.............-. F. D. Locke 
(Carmacksiitseresia cients A, R. Hays 
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TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS 
(as at May 381, 1955) j 


Commissioner(Whitehorse) en eace pomlcok Cer teins laeiaaieicriientee ack F. H. Coniins 
Superintendent of Workstaud buildings eet cn ayese te tess ea seen i antes H. Tarr 

Régistrar of VitalStatisticsye te. 7 -skc- > cr 5 <0 == s < vie oi Salus Bio <=> ame W. D. Rosertson 
egal Adviser! SRR. Poser ee ae tec oteth its aise os a:b pace «bie amie eeh alan ae enemas F. G. Smira 


The Director of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, is directly responsible for the general adminis- 
tration of the Territory under the Yukon Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 298) and that Department 
has three lands and mining officials stationed in the Territory. Other Departments of the 
Federal Government including Justice, National Revenue, Transport, Post Office, etc.,. ” 
also maintain officials in the Yukon Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—<As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905 these comprise :— 


(1) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of North Latitude, except the por Goa 
thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and Newfoundland, and — 


(2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment off 
a Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given’ 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. As a matter of practice the appointment is held by the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. For administrative purposes the 
Territories are divided into the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin 
(Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918). The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, 
also provides for a Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackensila 
District and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner 
in Council has legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment 
and tenure of territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, 
incorporation of companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, 
education, hospitals and generally all matters of a merely local or private nature. Th 
Council meets once each year in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa which 
is the Seat of Government. The resources, except game, remain under the control of the 
Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner in 
Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are carried on by the 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs an 
National Resources. Administrative offices are located in the Territories at Fort Smith, 


Yellowknife, Hay River and Aklavik. 6 
COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES : 

(as av May 81, 1955) y 

Commissioner..........:....... R. G. Rosertson : 
Deputy Commissioner........ F. J. G CunNnInGcHAM 3 
Members of the Council— i 

ATO IIL Cle araecrs sete eae ae Louis pr tA C. Aupertz, C. M. Drury, Jean BoucuHsr, 7 

F. J. G. Cunnineuam, L. H. NicHoison 3 

lECteGNseen ciate: ¢ acts ahs traits FRANK CarMIcHAEL, J. W. GoopauL, Rosert C. Porrirt, 3 


JoHN PARKER 
Officers of the Council— 


SORTA cen SO One Oe R. A. BisHor 


AS ee ee 


eraleAciviseren ee yeasencartere- Wma. Nason 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government Departments serving the Yukon Territory 
may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


There is great dissimilarity in the organization of local government across Canada. 
Constitutionally jurisdiction over municipal affairs rests with the provincial governments 
and each province has passed legislation governing aspects of municipal incorporation, 
powers and duties. Differences in origin and independent growth as well as in geographic 
location and population composition have naturally resulted in individual requirements 
among municipalities which have been individually met. A short history of local govern- 
ment organization in Canada is given in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 87-88. 


Constant fluctuation in organization is also a feature of local government, particularly 
evident in the recent period of urban growth. Two major developments in municipal 
organization occurred in Canada during 1954. Of widespread interest even beyond Canada 
—its progress is being followed in many of the larger urban areas abroad—was the estab- 
lishment of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto on Jan. 1, 1954. It was incorporated 
to co-ordinate the more vital services of the thirteen municipalities comprising the metro- 
politan area of the city and, together with the corresponding Metropolitan School Board, 
provides education, water supply, major sewage services, area recreation, public transport, 
arterial roads and other metropolitan services. Local problems of education, public 
works and municipal services are left to the local school boards and the individual munici- 
palities. The latter also provide police and fire protection. The whole area has been 
re-assessed on a uniform basis by the Metropolitan Council and a uniform levy is made 
on the constituent municipalities which continue to impose and collect the taxes. 


A development of more immediate concern to rural municipal administration was the 
establishment in Alberta of the Coterminous Boundary Commission which was directed 
to adjust and bring into conformity the rural municipal and school district boundaries. 
Except for the Peace River area in the north the work was completed during 1955. 


An outline of municipal organization at the end of 1954 in each of the provinces of 
Canada is given in the following paragraphs. t 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland has only one city, St. John’st. The remainder of 
the population is dispersed in small settlements along the coast and only since 1937 have 
a few of the larger of these been set up individually as towns with local councils or, where 
two or three are close together, as rural districts (43 in 1953). These latter are not rural 

‘municipalities but merely towns consisting of two or more settlements. Local affairs in 
the remainder of the Province are administered by the Provincial Government. In 1949 
the Local Government Act was passed to facilitate incorporations. There were 32 towns 
and four rural districts incorporated under the Act at the end of 1954 and 11 local govern- 
ment communities with lesser powers of government. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Province has one city, Charlottetown, and seven 

_ towns, all incorporated by special Acts. They comprise less than one-half of one per cent 
of the area of the Island and only about a quarter of its population. The Village Service 

_ Act, 1951 provides for the incorporation of villages. The remaining area of the Province 
is not organized municipally, the three counties being provincial administrative units only. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
Province. The two cities, Halifax and Sydney, operate under special charters and certain 
special legislation. Forty towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are 
no municipalities incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. 
The rural area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of 
local government. However 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the 
other six each comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 99. 
t The incorporation of Corner Brook as a city became effective Jan. 1, 1956. 
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New Brunswick.—The Province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 


municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in the rural areas. In: 


— i 


effect therefore they are rural municipalities. In most cases certain of their powers apply — 


in both rural and urban municipalities. The five cities—Saint John, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Edmundston and Lancaster—have special charters, and the 18 towns operate under the 
Towns Incorporation Act. There are three villages and 37 local improvement district 
areas within the counties but outside the cities, towns and villages; these have been incor- 
porated for the provision of limited municipal services. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas 
comprising about one-third of the Province, the remainder being governed by the Province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 76 county municipalities, which are 


divided again into local municipalities under the Municipal Code and designated as village, 
township or parish municipalities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such 


have no direct powers of taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their juris- ’ 


diction are provided by the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties 
are not yet organized into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas 
with little or no population. There are 335 villages and 1,130 townships and parishes. 
A small number of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of 
the 36 cities a few have special charters. The remainder along with the 139 towns are 
governed by the Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 


organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. The 


older section of the Province is divided into 438 counties, five of which are united with others 
for administrative purposes. Although an incorporated municipality each county is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders, which provide 


its revenue. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto encompasses one city, four towns, 


three villages and five townships. There are 29 cities, 152 towns, 159 villages, 573 town- 
ships and 15 improvement districts in the Province. Some of each are located in the 
northern districts which are not organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of Manitoba comprising less than 
one-eighth of the area is organized for local self-government. As in the other three western 
provinces there is no county organization and all municipalities are independent except 
of provincial control. There are four cities, three with special charters and one governed 
by a number of special Acts. General Acts govern the 34 towns, 38 villages, 109 rural 
municipalities and five suburban municipalities. An Act of 1944 (amended January 1945) 


authorizes organization of local government districts in unorganized or in disorganized 


(formerly organized but later unorganized) territory, and 12 such districts have been set up. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are eight cities, 


99 towns, 379 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of most 


of the southern two-fifths of the Province—the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the Province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three-fifths is sparsely populated and without local government though some 
municipal services are provided by the Province through operation of the Northern Adminis- 
trative Area. ; 


Alberta.—In Alberta there are eight cities, 146 villages and 48 rural municipalities 
known as municipal districts. Included in the latter are seven county municipalities which 
are not counties as they exist in Ontario for example but municipalities where the council 
administers education and municipal hospitals. There are also some unincorporated 
improvement districts administered by the Province in less densely settled areas but only 
about one-fifth of the Province is organized. “| 
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British Columbia.—Less than 0-5 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is organized 
into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require adminis- 
tration of local activities by the Provincial Government. There are 35 cities, 49 villages 
and 29 districts. The latter are chiefly rural municipalities except for those adjacent to the 


principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, which are largely urban in character. It should 


be emphasized however that the application of the name “city” is somewhat different from 


the commonly accepted meaning in that several of them have populations of fewer than 


1,000 and perhaps one-half or more would not normally be incorporated as cities in another 
province. 


Yukon .and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities and one town in the 


Yukon Territory and two local administrative districts in the Northwest Territories, all 


~~ 
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of which provide some municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in 
Table 24. 


24.—Municipalities, by Official Designation! and by Statistical Classification? by Province 
as at Dee. 31, 1954 


Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. .| Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |] Total 
Item 
OrrictaL Designation! 

Hour (iad hfous\eNo.obNos |" Now }oNapNosaieNo.-| No: Wi No. 
Urban municipalities....... 44 20 42 26 510 340 76 486 229 84 1, 857 
ChE Seo aa eee 1 dD 2 5 36 29 4 8 8 36 129 
CUES SAS A Seen eae 438 of 40 18 139 152 34h 99 75 fee 607 
WAILUGES es cheticastes oases Ss ees 124 a3 3 335 159 38 379 146 49 1,121 
Rural municipalities®....... 4 wee 24 15 | 1,130 5885} 1147} 2968 489 29 || 2,248 
Ontario and Quebec counties| ... oe eas oe 76 397,10}, ae ays aM 115 

Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 48 20 66 410 | 1,716 967 190 782 277 113 || 4,220 


‘Municipalities in Metropoli- 


tan Areas!2............. 1 3 5 79 4] 14 10 17 170 
‘YG he Ena eR ae ales eri ik z. 3 54 24 6 6 6 101 
LS TERI SOR fe Ad oa 1 2 25 tT, 9 4 11 69 
Other urban municipalities. . 43 20 40 23 456 316 71 486 223 78 1,756 
Other rural municipalities. .. 4 aie 23 TOC LOS 5/1 105 296 44 TS rhe 22179 
PEL PTD AIL e va icia veces c/cisicce ss ae, aoe ies ee iyi 4338 5 wae sas aes 43 
UE: SS eS) eae a 4 ree 23 13 | 1,205 628 105 296 AA 18 2,136 
Quebec and Ontario counties} ... yes Lae ees 76 3910] Par a ap 115 
Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 48 20 66 41 | 1,716 967 190 782 277 113 || 4,220 
_ .} This section of the table groups the municipalities according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly 
indicative of size and nature (see footnote 5). 2 This section of the table groups the municipalities under the 
_ Classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial Conferences on Municipal Statistics, the classification being 
designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presentations. 3 Includes 11 local 
government communities. 4 See text on p. 97. 5 Rural municipalities are designated by different 
Names in the different provinces. § Includes 15 improvement districts. 7 Includes 5 units of self- 
_ government known as Suburban Municipalities; does not include local government districts. 8 Hixcludes 
20 improvement districts. 9 Includes 7 county municipalities and changes resulting from establishment of 
coterminous boundaries (see p. 97). Excludes 54 improvement districts. 10 Includes Municipality of Metro- 
_ politan Toronto. 11 Excludes 50 local improvement districts. 12 Municipalities shown wholly or partly 
- in metropolitan areas by 1951 Census but does not include Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, which is shown 
with counties. 13 Classed as suburban and semi-urban by provincial authorities. 
63023—7 3 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions. *—Royal Commissions established from Apr. 1, 1954 
to May 31, 1955 are reported here in continuation of those previously reported in the Year 
Books beginning with the 1940 edition at pp. 1108-1110. 


Nature of Commission Commissioner Date 


To enquire into, review'and report on the admin- George Edward Cole Apr. 29, 1954 
istration of quartz mining and placer mining 
in the Yukon Territory. 


To enquire into the application and effects of Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon May 20, 1954 
agreed freight rates as authorized by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


To enquire into the operation of the Patent Act, Rt. Hon. J. L. Isley, et al June 10, 1954 
the Industrial Design Act, the Copyright Act 
and other related legislation. 


To enquire into the damage caused by the John B. Carswell and D. Bruce Shaw Oct. 20, 1954 
flood in the Humber River Valley, Ont. 


To enquire into the coastal trade of Canada, Hon. Mr. Justice W. F. Spence, eé al Mar. 1, 1955 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—Only Royal Commissions established in 1954-55 . 
are reported here, this list being in continuance of those in previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1948-49 edition. 


Province and Nature of Commission Commissioner Date 


Nova Scotia 


Royal Commission on automobile insurance. Hon. Eugene Q. Parker, Q.C. Apr. 6, 1955 
MANITOBA 
The Manitoba Liquor Enquiry Commission. John Bracken May 12, 1954 
The Crop Insurance Commission. Wilfrid G. Malaher Dec. 1, 1954 
ALBERTA 
Metropolitan Planning Commission to enquire Dr. G. F. McNally (Chairman), July 19, 1954 
into the administration and financing of G. M. Blackstock, Perey G. Davies, 
school and municipal services in the cities of Ivan C. Robinson, Charles P. Hays. 


Edmonton, Calgary and surrounding areas. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Royal Commission to enquire into matters Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. Clyne Sept. 3, 19547 ; 
connected with the enforcement of Orders of 
the Milk Board in Vancouver area and any 
other matter in relation to the production, 
marketing and distribution of whole milk in 
the Province. 


Royal Commission to enquire into matters His Hon. Judge Arthur Lord Sept. 8, 1954 
relating to Doukhobor lands. 


Royal Commission to enquire into all matters Hon. Chief Justice Gordon McG. Sloan Jan. 7, 1955 
relating to the forest resources of the Province. 


Royal Commission to enquire into the circum- His Hon. Judge Arthur E. Lord Feb. 17, 1955 

stances surrounding the issuance of forest 
management licences since the enactment of 
Sect. 32A, c. 38 of the Statutes of 1947 for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of allegations 
made in the Legislative Assembly regarding 
impropriety in connection with the issuance of 
forest management licences. 


Royal Commission to enquire into the amount His Hon. Judge Lawrence Arnold Mar. 29, 1955 

of damage, if any, suffered by reason of the Hanna. * 
construction of a logging road by the Comox . 
Logging and Railway Company by those Psa Seman 
owners of lots who have not consented to the re 
construction of the road and to enquire into 
the amount of costs which should be payable 
to the owners of lots. 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the following special article the Canada Year Book presents for the first time 
information concerning the administration and control of the financial affairs of the 
Federal Government. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA* 


The fundamental principles under which the financial affairs of the Government of 
Canada are administered and controlled are that no tax shall be imposed and no money 
shall be spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made 
only for the purposes authorized by Parliament. 


There are a number of constitutional provisions relating to Parliament’s control of 
finances, the most important of which are to be found in the British North America Act. 
Sect. 53 of the Act provides that bills for appropriating any part of the public revenue or for 
imposing any tax or impost shall originate in the House of Commons, and Sect. 54 further 
provides that no vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropriation of public moneys 
shall be adopted or passed by the House of Commons that has not been recommended to 
the House by a message of the Governor General in the session in which the vote, resolution, 
address or bill is proposed. In other words all taxing and appropriating measures must 
originate in the House of Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown 
through responsible ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. 
Until such a request is made the House cannot consider or approve a grant. 


In practice, financial control is exercised through the adoption of a budgetary system 
based on the principle that all the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year— 
that is, for the period from Apr. 1 of one year to Mar. 31 of the following year—shall be 
considered at one time, so that the Government, Parliament and the people may have 
clearly before them the financial problem as it affects the present and prospective condition 
of the public treasury. 

ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Each year during the autumn months, the Minister of Finance writes a formal letter 

to his colleagues requesting them to have the estimates of the several departments for the 
following fiscal year prepared and submitted by a certain date to the Treasury Board. 
The Board, which is a Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, consists of 
the Minister of Finance as chairman, and five other Ministers named by the Governor in 
Council with such additional members of the Privy Council as the Governor in Council 
may nominate to serve as alternates. A senior officer of the Department of Finance 
is designated to act as secretary and the Department of Finance provides the Board 
with such staff as is necessary for the proper conduct of its business. Under the 
Financial Administration Act, the Board has a statutory duty to advise the Governor in 
Council on matters relating to finance, estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, 
establishments, revenues, accounts, the terms and conditions of employment of persons 
in the public service and general administrative policy in the public service. 


When the departmental estimates are received they are assembled by officers of the 
Treasury Board, comparisons are made with the expenditures of previous years and digests 
of the supporting data furnished by departments and of other pertinent information are 
prepared. b 

The Board reviews each departmental submission in the light of probable revenues 
and of governmental policy generally, usually consulting the appropriate Minister and 
calling departmental officials before it. It may reject or reduce an expenditure proposal. 
Unresolved differences of view may be referred to the Cabinet for final decision. When 
the Board is satisfied with the substance and form of the estimates, they are submitted to 
the Cabinet for final consideration. After approval by the Cabinet, they are recommended 


.__. Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Director, Financial Administration and Accounting Policy 
Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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to the Governor General for his approval. At an early date in the parliamentary session, — 


usually late in January or early in February, these estimates, known as the Main Estimates, » 


are laid before the House of Commons by the Minister of Finance on behalf of the Govern- 


ment with a message from the Governor General transmitting and recommending them | 


to the House. 


On motion of the Minister of Finance the estimates are referred for consideration to © 


the Committee of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. In recent years it — 
has been the practice to refer the estimates of certain departments to select committees 


of the House. For example, the estimates of the Department of External Affairs have 


been referred to the Committee on External Affairs, and items relating to the Canadian ~ 
National Railways to the Committee on Government-owned Railways and Shipping. — 


In 1955 a Committee on Estimates was appointed to which the estimates of the Depart- — 
ments of Citizenship and Immigration, Finance, Northern Affairs and National Resources, — 


and Veterans Affairs were referred in order to relieve the House of a detailed consideration — 


of each estimates item. A report to the House is made on the estimates by the Committee — 


and they are then referred back to the Committee of Supply. The consideration of the 


estimates usually extends over a period of several months; each vote is the subject of a_ 


separate resolution and members of the House may question the Minister on any item. 
However, no private member or Minister on his own responsibility can introduce any 


new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an estimates item that would result in — 


an increased expenditure. 


When the examination of the individual items has been completed, the estimates as — 
approved by the Committee of Supply are referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, ~ 


also a Committee of the whole House, which is asked to consider a resolution for the 
introduction of a bill to appropriate moneys to meet the requirements as approved in the 


Committee of Supply. When the resolution is passed an appropriation bill is introduced — 
and when approved by the House of Commons is sent to the Senate. When passed by 
both the Senate and the House of Commons it is given Royal Assent and becomes law. | 
As the grants in the Appropriation Acts are grants to the Crown no funds may be dis-— 
bursed until supply, voted by Parliament to the Crown, is released by a warrant prepared 


on an Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the Governor General. 


Some weeks or even months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year ; 


before the main Appropriation Act is passed by Parliament and during this interval the 
functions of the Government must be carried on. To ensure that funds are available 
for this purpose it is usual for Parliament to pass an interim supply bill granting one-— 
twelfth or one-sixth of the total of each item in the estimates, equivalent to one or two 


months’ supply respectively. If Parliament has not completed its detailed consideration — 
of the estimates before the expiry of the time for which supply has been granted, one or 
more additional interim supply bills may be introduced, each of which may provide for 


one or more months’ additional supply. 


Though every effort is made to cover all anticipated requirements of the fiscal year 
in the Main Estimates, inevitably some new and unforeseen requirements arise during the 
year. To provide for these, supplementary estimates are usually introduced after some 
months of the fiscal year have elapsed—and just prior to the end of the fiscal year further 
supplementary estimates are laid before the House. The supplementary and further 
supplementary estimates are dealt with by Parliament in the same manner as the Main 
Estimates. “ 

In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items which have been authorized by Parliament under the provisions” 
of other statutes. Examples of these “statutory” items are interest on the publie debt, 
family allowances. and old age assistance payments. Although it is not necessary for 
Parliament to pass annually on these items, estimates of payments under these statutory 
authorities are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. a 
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There is also a statutory provision for the expenditure of public money in emergencies 
_ where no specific parliamentary appropriation is available. Under Sect. 28 of the Financial 
_ Administration Act, the Governor in Council, upon the report of the Minister of Finance 
_ that there is no appropriation for the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate 
Minister that the expenditure is urgently required, may order that a special warrant be 
_ prepared to be signed by the Governor General authorizing the disbursement of the amount 
estimated to be required. However the use of these special Governor General warrants 
is restricted to cases where an accident happens to any public work or building and an 
expenditure for the repair or replacement thereof is urgently required or where any other 
matter arises in respect of which an expenditure not foreseen or provided for by Parliament 
is urgently required for the public good. Moreover they may be issued only when Parlia- 
‘Ment is not in session or is under adjournment sine die or to a day more than two weeks 
after the day the accident happened or the matter requiring the expenditure arose. 
Governor General warrants are deemed to be appropriations for the year in which they 
are issued and any unspent balance lapses at the end of the fiscal year. 

Every warrant is published in the Canada Gazette within 30 days after issue and a 

statement showing all warrants issued and the amounts thereof is laid before the House 
of Commons by the Minister of Finance within 15 days after the commencement of the 
next session of Parliament. No special warrant has been issued during the past five 
fiscal years. 

The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act also provides for the expenditure of public 
moneys in emergencies. This Act was passed to ensure that, when a fire loss occurs to 
property under the administration or control of departments or designated agency, Crown 
corporations funds may be made available with the approval of the Treasury Board to 
proceed with the repair or replacement without delay. This legislation may be used only 

when the repair or replacement of the property destroyed or damaged is urgently and 

immediately required and when there is not sufficient money available in the appropriation 
for the Service suffering the loss. Any amounts expended thereunder must be charged 
subsequently to an appropriation or if no appropriation is available must be included in 
estimates for the Service suffering the loss. 

In addition to expenditures for budgetary purposes in the strict accounting sense, 
Parliament authorizes the disbursement of money for purposes which are not reflected in 
the budgetary accounts but which are recorded in the Government’s statement of assets 

and liabilities. Examples are the loans to and investments in Crown corporations such as 
the Canadian National Railways, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, loans to international organizations and to national, 
provincial and municipal governments and loans to veterans and others. There are also 
many disbursements in connection with the various deposit and trust and insurance, 
pension and guaranty accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the 
old age security fund which is operated as a separate entity. Although these disburse- 
‘Ments are excluded from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit, they 
are all subject to appropriation by Parliament either in the annual Appropriation Acts 
or in other legislation. 
THE BupGEtT 


Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced the Minister of Finance 
presents his annual budget speech in the House of Commons on a motion that the House 
go into Committee of Ways and Means. In recent years it has become the practice for 
the Minister to table certain “budget papers” for the information of Parliament on the 
day before he makes his budget speech. These include a general review of economic 
‘conditions and a preliminary review of the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then 
ending. In his budget speech the Minister reviews the state of the national economy 
and the financial operations of the Government for the past fiscal year and gives a forecast 
of the probable financial requirements for the year ahead, taking into account the Main 
Estimates and making allowances for supplementary and further supplementary estimates 
and probable lapsings. After calculating the probable budgetary surplus or deficit based 
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on anticipated expenditures and forecasts of revenue from taxes at prevailing rates estimated 


ee: 


in the light of expected economic conditions he then announces his proposals for increases ~ 


or reductions in taxes and customs tariffs. If no changes are proposed all existing tax 
rates and customs tariffs remain in effect as it is unnecessary to re-enact tax laws each 


year. If a change is proposed in a commodity tax such as a sales tax or excise duty on a — 


particular item it is usually made effective immediately and the Minister announces that 
it will be put into effect pending legislation which when passed will be retroactive to the 
date of the speech. 


At the close of his address the Minister tables the formal resolutions for changes in 


the existing tax rates and customs tariff which in accordance with Parliamentary pro-— 


cedure must precede the introduction of any money bills. These resolutions give notice 


} 


of the amendments which the Government intends to ask Parliament to make in the~ 


taxation statutes. 


The budget speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into Com- — 


mittee of Ways and Means but Parliament does not act on the budget proposals until 
the motion has been adopted. The general debate on the motion to go into Committee 
of Ways and Means usually lasts for a considerable number of days spread over several _ 
weeks. However with the passage of the Minister’s motion the way is clear for the con- 


sideration of the budget resolutions. When all resolutions have been approved by the 


Committee of Ways and Means a report to this effect is made to the House and the tax 
bills are introduced and thereafter are dealt with in the same manner as all other govern- 
ment financial legislation. 


REVENUES AND Pusiic MONEYS 


The foregoing describes the processes whereby Parliament authorizes the raising and — 


appropriation of public moneys. The administrative procedures whereby revenues are 


collected and expenditures are made are for the most part contained in the Financial _ 
Administration Act. With respect to revenues the basic requirement is that all public | 


moneys shall be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund which is defined as the aggregate 
of all public moneys that are on deposit at the credit of the Receiver General. The 


Treasury Board has prescribed detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit — 
of such moneys. Although the collection of the greater part of all tax revenue is the — 
responsibility of the Department of National Revenue, which administers the custom — 


tariff and the income and excise tax laws passed by Parliament, substantial amounts are. 


collected by other departments. 


For the actual custody of public moneys use is made of the Bank of Canada and the 


chartered banks with their many branches throughout the country. The banks are desig- 
nated by the Minister of Finance, whose official title is the Minister of Finance and Receiver 


General of Canada, and balances are allocated to the various banks on the basis of the 


relative amount of work done by each bank for the Government. The division of funds 
between the Bank of Canada on the one hand and the chartered banks on the other how- 
ever, takes into account the immediate cash requirements of the Government to meet 
outstanding cheques and other obligations as well as consideration of monetary policy. 


The Minister of Finance may also “for the sound and efficient management of the 
public money or the public debt” purchase and hold securities of Canada and pay for them 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Any securities so acquired may be sold and the 


proceeds paid into the Fund. Thus if cash balances in the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
are in excess of requirements for the immediate future they may be invested in interest 
earning assets. r 


EXPENDITURES 


The two principal agencies exercising control over expenditures are the Treasury 
Board which has been described previously and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who is 
a senior officer of the Department of Finance, with representatives who act as accounting | 
and disbursing officers stationed in all the principal departments. 
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Within the limits of major policies established by the Cabinet, the Treasury Board 


| exercises a detailed central control over the budgets, programs and staffs of departments 
and over financial and administrative matters generally. Although the most important 
part of this control function is exercised during the consideration of the estimates the 


Board maintains a continuous control throughout the year over certain types of expenditure 
such as large construction or procurement contracts, the number of employees of various 


classes and the rates of salaries or wages to be paid to them and various other payments of 


an unusual nature. The purpose is to ensure that the scale of activities and commitments 


for the future are held within approved policies, that departments follow uniform, efficient 


and economical practices, and that the Government is informed of and approves any 
major development of policy or significant transaction that might give rise to public or 


parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, there is a centralized accounting and disbursing system. 
The Financial Administration Act provides that no payment shall be made out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament, and no charge shall be 
made against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the appropriate Minister of 
the department for which the appropriation was made or by a person authorized by him 
in writing. These requisitions, with certificates that the work has been performed and the 
material supplied and that the price charged is reasonable or according to contract together 
with such documents as may be required, are presented to the Comptroller of the Treasury. 


If the payment is a lawful charge against the appropriation, if it does not result in an 


expenditure in excess of the appropriation, if it does not reduce the balance available 
in the appropriation below the amount necessary to meet the commitments charged against 
it, and if it does not contravene any applicable legislative or executive requirements, the 
Comptroller will make the required payment. However if he declines to make a payment, 
disallows an item in an account or refuses to give a certificate, the Minister of the depart- 
ment concerned may report the circumstances to the Treasury Board for decision and the 
Board may confirm or overrule the action of the Comptroller and give such directions as 
are necessary to carry out its decision. The Comptroller may transmit to the Board 
any requisition with respect to which he desires its direction and the Board may order that 
payment be made or refused. 

At the commencement of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury 


_ Board through the Comptroller a division or allotment of each item included in its estimates. 


When these allotments have been approved by the Board they cannot be varied or amended 
without the approval of the Board and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited 


to such allotments. 


To avoid over-expenditure within a fiscal year the Comptroller records and controls 
commitments due to come in course of payment within the year for which Parliament has 
provided or has been asked to provide appropriations. Under the Financial Administration 
Act no contract providing for the issue of public funds may be entered into or have any 
force or effect unless the Comptroller certifies that there is a sufficient unencumbered 
balance available in an appropriation or in an item included in the estimates before the 
House of Commons to discharge any commitments under the contract that would be pay- 
able during the fiscal year in which the contract was entered into. Ina few cases appro- 
priations contain a limitation upon commitments to fall due in future years with an 


‘implication, but only an implication, that Parliament will vote funds in such years to 


meet commitments incurred within such limits. In general however the law does not place 
limits upon commitments incurred for payments in future years but the Government, 
through the Treasury Board and the Comptroller, maintains a careful control over these 


for it must be prepared in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. 


Any unexpended amounts in the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the. year 


for which they are granted and are not available for expenditure in subsequent years. 


However for 30 days subsequent to Mar. 31, payments may be made and charged to the 
previous year’s appropriations for debts payable during or prior to that fiscal year. 
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Under the Financial Administration Act every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
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is made under the control and direction of the Comptroller by cheque drawn on account . 


of the Receiver General or by such other instrument as the Treasury Board may direct. 
In practice the paid Comptroller’s cheques are cleared daily by the banks to the Cheque 


Adjustment Branch of the Department of Finance and the banks are reimbursed the same — 


day by cheques drawn on the Receiver General’s account with the Bank of Canada. In 
the Cheque Adjustment Branch, the paid cheques are examined and reconciled with the 
Comptroller’s statements of cheques issued and are then retained until they are microfilmed 


and destroyed in accordance with regulations of the Treasury Board made on the recom- | 


mendation of the Auditor General. 
Pusuic DrEstT 


In addition to the collection and disbursement of public moneys for budgetary and f 


non-budgetary purposes the Government receives and disburses substantial sums in 


connection with its public debt operations. The Financial Administration Act provides — 


that no money shall be borrowed or security issued without the authority of Parliament 
but with due parliamentary authority the Governor in Council may authorize the Minister 
of Finance to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest 


and subject to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. — 


Although the specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings the Financial 
Administration Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such 


sums of money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to — 
ensure that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet disbursements — 


lawfully authorized to be made from it, he may also approve the temporary borrowing 
of such sums as are necessary for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government in the management of the public debt. 


ACCOUNTS OF CANADA 


Under the Financial Administration Act, accounts are kept to show the revenues of 
Canada, the expenditures made under and the commitments chargeable against each — 
appropriation, the other payments into and out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and — 


such of the assets and direct and contingent liabilities as the Minister of Finance believes 
are required to give a true and fair view of the financial position of Canada. 


The statement of assets and liabilities is arranged so as to disclose the amount of the ‘ 


net debt of Canada which, in accordance with the policy enunciated in the budget speech 


of May 18, 1920, is determined by offsetting against the gross liabilities only those assets — 
which are regarded currently as readily realizable or interest- or revenue-producing. — 
Consequently, though financial assets such as loans and investments are set up on the © 
statement of assets and liabilities, the costs of fixed capital assets are charged to budgetary — 
expenditures at the time of acquisition or construction and Government buildings, public — 


works, national monuments, military assets and other capital assets are not recorded on the 
statement of assets and liabilities. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Annually, on or before Dec, 31, or, if Parliament is not then in session, within 15 days 
after the commencement of the ensuing session, the Public Accounts is laid before the House 
of Commons by the Minister of Finance. The Public Accounts contains a survey of the 
financial transactions of the fiscal year, statements of the revenues and expenditures for 
the year and of the assets and direct and contingent liabilities of Canada as at the end of 
the year, together with such other accounts and information as are necessary to show the 
financial transactions and financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be 
reported in the Public Accounts. In recent years it has been the practice to publish in the 
Public Accounts the financial statements of all Crown corporations and the auditors’ 
reports thereon. In addition a monthly statement of the Government’s financial operations 
is published in the Canada Gazette. 
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The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent examination by the 
Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament and removable only on address of the 


_ House of Commons and Senate. With respect to expenditures this examination is a post- 


audit for the purposes of reporting whether the accounts have been faithfully and properly 
kept and whether the money has been expended for the purposes for which it was appro- 
priated by Parliament and the expenditures have been made as authorized; any audit 
before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller of the Treasury. With respect to 
revenues the Auditor General is required to ascertain that all public money is fully accounted 


for and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient to ensure an effective check on 


the assessment, collection and proper allocation of the revenue. With respect to public 
property he is required to satisfy himself that essential records are maintained and that 
the rules and procedures applied are sufficient to safeguard and control such property. 
The Auditor General reports to Parliament the results of his examination, calling attention 


to every case in which he has observed that (a) any officer or employee has wilfully or 


negligently omitted to collect or receive money belonging to Canada, (b) any public money 
was not duly accounted for and paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, (c) any appro- 


_priation was exceeded or was applied to a purpose or in a manner not authorized by 


Parliament, (d) an expenditure was not authorized or was not properly vouched or certified, 
(e) there was a deficiency or loss through the fraud, default or mistake of any person, 
(f) a special warrant authorized the payment of any money, and (g) any other case that 
he considers should be brought to the notice of the House. In addition the Auditor General 
can and in practice does report to Ministers, the Treasury Board or the Government any 
matter which he thinks calls for attention so that remedial action may be taken promptly. 


Pusiic Accounts COMMITTEE 


It is the usual although not invariable practice to refer the Public Accounts and the 
Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons 
tvhich may review the reports in detail calling before them for this purpose the Auditor 
General and such other officers as it considers necessary. 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 


government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 


government. 


Though it is not possible owing to the limitations of space to enumerate in this Section 
the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all the departments, the main. 
branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the larger 
class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments is 
given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful in locating 
required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (30 Vict., ¢. 53) 
and conducts the concerns of all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried 
out by the Science Service and the Experimental Farms Service; the maintenance of standards 
and protection of products by the Production Service and Marketing Service; reclamation and 
development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Maritime Marshland 


Rehabilitation Administration; security and price stability policies are administered under the 


Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and the Agricultural Prices Support Board. The results 


of work in these various fields and information on the policies of the Department in general are 
made available to the public through the Information Service. 


Auditor General’s Office.—The Office of Auditor General is authorized under the Financial 
Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). Duties include the auditing of accounts of expenditures 
and revenue of Canada and of Crown companies and other instrumentalities and the reporting 


thereon to Parliament. 
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Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 23), and is responsible for the 


conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of the Northwest Territories ~ 


Council. In addition it conducts any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief 
Electoral Officer reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950, under the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. The main work of the Department is carried on through the 
following four branches:— 

The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged 
or interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 


Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that — 


Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 


Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement | 


of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 87 local agencies in the field. 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible to Parliament for the National 


Film Board, the National Library, the Public Archives, and for the National Gallery of Canada — 


which is governed by a Board of Trustees. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the “‘inside service’’. 


The Civil Service Act of 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the 
outside as well as the inside service and temporary as well as permanent appointments. It made 
the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organization and classification that would 
secure uniformity in the staffing of the various departments and in the salaries paid for work of 
equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 


The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Government and 
to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive of Crown corporations. 

The Civil Service Commission, which reports to Parliament and makes recommendations 
to the Government through the Secretary of State, consists of three members, one of whom serves 


as Chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council for a’ — 


term of 10 years and each has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. —The Commission has 
a staff of approximately 580 persons working under its direction and located in the headquarters 
office at Ottawa and in district offices at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Mon- 
treal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951 
when the Defence Production Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 62) was proclaimed. Under this Act the Minister 
is given, with certain exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct defence projects 
required by the Department of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized by the Gover- 
nor General in Council, undertake for an associated government anything he may undertake for 
the Canadian Government. In addition all powers, duties and functions that theretofore were 
vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or other writing 
entered into pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the Defence 
Supplies Act, 1950 are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence in- 
stallations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion 
of defence production facilities and the development of defence supporting industries particularly 
of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. The main procurement 
units of the Department are six production branches—Aircraft, Ammunition, Electronics, Gun, 
Machine Tool and Shipbuilding, and the General Purchasing Branch. In addition, there are 


various service branches which include Administration, Comptroller’s, Economics and Statistics, — 


Financial Adviser’s, Industrial Security, Legal, and Secretary’s. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Produc- 


tion: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by 
ae Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257); it was amended by 1-2 Elizabeth II, c. 18, assented to 

ar. 31, 1953. 
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The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada at ten year intervals. 


The Bureau is the principal publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of 
the reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The Bureau reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


‘Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act 
to create a Department of External Affairs’’ (R.S.C. 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The head of the Department of External Affairs 
is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer of the Department 
is the Under-Secretary (Deputy Minister) who is the chief adviser to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. He is assisted by a Deputy Under-Secretary and by three Assistant Under- 
Secretaries and a Legal Adviser and is advised by officers in charge of the various divisions, each 
responsible for a part of the work of the Department. The divisional heads are assisted by Foreign 
Service Officers, Administrative Officers and by the administrative staff of clerks, stenographers 
and typists. While serving abroad Foreign Service Officers are formally designated as Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, Counsellors, First, Second and Third Secretaries at diplomatic posts and as Consuls 
General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. Fifty-eight diplomatic and consular posts 
are maintained abroad by Canada. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 17 divisions which can be grouped 
according to their functions into three categories—political, functional and administrative. There 
are five political divisions—American, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern and United Nations; 
eight functional divisions—Consular, ‘Defence Liaison (1) and (2), Economic, Information, Legal, 
Historical Research and Reports, and Protocol; and four administrative divisions—Establish- 
ments and Organization, Finance, Personnel, Supplies and Properties. 


Department of Finance.—This Department, created on June 22, 1869 by an Act respecting 
the Department of Finance (32-33 Vict., c. 4), is under the authority of the Minister of Finance. 
The Department is responsible for the ‘financial administration of Canada including raising the 
money required for the various governmental activities by, way of taxation or borrowing. The 
eereoler of the Treasury, an officer:of the Department, is responsible for all Government dis- 

ursements 


The work of the Department is organized in seven principal Divisions: Administration, Finan- 
cial Administration and Accounting Policy, Superannuation, Treasury Board, Taxation, Economic 
Policy, and International Economic Relations. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the 
Department. The Inspector General of Banks and the Comptroller of the Treasury are officers 
of the Department. 


The Tariff Board and the Canadian Farm Loan Board are responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Finance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
_ Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority 
for the regulations of coastal and fresh water fisheries is with the Federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
‘and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utiliza- 
tion of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on these International 
Commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, North 
Pacific Fisheries, and Whaling. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, the Department administers 
the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and loan companies incorporated by the 
Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies registered with the Depart- 
ment; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small loans companies and 
money-lenders; and Civil Service insurance. 

Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines provincial trust. companies 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

A Fire Prevention Branch was organized in 1919 with responsibility for the administration 
of former Sect. 515 of the Criminal Code. Since that time it has maintained fire loss records, 
made inspections, reported on fire protection legislation and protection methods and endeavoured 
to extend and co-ordinate fire prevention work in Canada. In 1954 this Branch was transferred to 
the Department of Public Works. 
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Department of Justice.—This Department, established by 31 Vict.,c. 39 (1868), now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 71)... Tt provides legal services 
to the Government and the various government departments including preparing and settling © 
covernment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal, regulating and conducting ~ 
litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and prosecutions 
under federal legislation other than the-Criminal Code, administers federal statutes dealing with ~ 
legal matters and provides administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada and the Ex- 
chequer Court. 


The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers the prison system of. 
Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (63-64 Vict., c. 24) and-now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation deal- | 
ing with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regula- — 
tion of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; government annuities; — 
government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; vocational training; promo- — 
tion of labour management co-operation services; co-ordination of services for rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette, as well as bulletins giving — 
information on industrial and related subjects. } 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which also maintains the National Employment 
Service, reports to the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board acts on behalf of. 
and the National Advisory Council on Manpower acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister of 
Labour and the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The 
Department is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International — 
Labour Organization. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act 
of Parliament (13 Geo. VI, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment — 
_resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments into an integrated organization 
whose primary function is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s — 
mineral resources through investigations, studies and research in the fields of geology, mineral 
‘dressing and metallurgy, and geodetic, topographic and other surveys. The Department is under 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and is divided into five branches: the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories, — 
and the Geographical Branch. ; 


The Department also administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, © 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which © 
provides cost-aid to the gold industry. a 


Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Board of Examiners” 
for Dominion Land Surveyors; International Boundary Commission and Interprovincial Boundary 
Commissions. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence was established — 
on Jan. 1, 1923 by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922 and was originally an amalgamation — 
of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department and Services now 
operate under the National Defence Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 184). ps 


In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there was 
a, Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. The Department operated under this organiza-_ 
tion until the cessation of hostilities. q 


Upon demobilization of the wartime forces the appointment of Ministers of National Defence 
for Naval Services and Air Service ceased and the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered © 
by the Minister of National Defence without additional ministers. In 1953 under authority of an 
amendment to the National Defence Act an Associate Minister of National Defence was appointed, 
but in 1954 this appointment became vacant and the Department is again administered solely by 
the Minister of National Defence. : 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under the authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 74). The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed 
& three branches—Health, Welfare, and Administration—and is administered through two Deputy 

inisters. 


The Health Branch is divided into three directorates—Health Services, Food and Drugs, 
and Indian Health Services. It has 14 Divisions active in certain public health fields divided into” 
five main groups—Medical Advisory, Research Development, Environmental Health, Health 
Insurance Studies, and Health Grants Administration—each of which is headed by a Principal 
Medical Officer. ; ‘ 
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The Welfare Branch is made up of the Divisions of Family Allowances and Old Age Security, 
Old Age Assistance, and Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances. The Department is also respon- 
sible for federal civil defence planning, with the Civil Defence Co-ordinator reporting to both 
Deputy Ministers. The Administration Branch includes divisions where activities cover both 


| health and welfare fields, such as research, information, legal and library services, as well as ad- 
_ ministrative, personnel and purchasing and supply services. 


‘National Library.—The National Library Act, proclaimed Jan. 1, 1953, brought the National 


| Library into being. Though at an early stage of organization, the Library publishes Canadiana— 
-_ amonthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada—and work is well advanced on a national 
_ union catalogue to serve as a key to the contents of all important libraries in Canada. The National 


Librarian reports to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


\ National Museum of Canada.—The National Museum illustrates the natural history of 
Canada—its geology, biology and anthropology. It was formerly part of the Geological Survey, 
founded in 1842, but was separated from it in 1920, and is now part of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. The Museum carries out field investigations in botany, zoology, 
vertebrate paleontology, archeology and ethnology including studies of folk-lore and folk-songs, 
publishes the results of its research and carries out an extensive educational program. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of National Revenue and under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927 the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Department is responsible for the assessment and collection of customs and excise duty, 
taxes and revenues and other services by ports and outports as well as for the assessment and collec- 
tion of income taxes and succession duties. ° 

The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax Appeal 
Board and also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department 


of Resources and Development. In addition to Administration Services, which performs auxiliary 


functions, the Department is divided into five branches: the National Parks Branch administers 


the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, and wildlife 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, and has charge of the National 
Museum of Canada; the Engineering and Water Resources Branch is responsible for the investigation 
of water power resources, for the administration of federal assistance to the provinces under the 
Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act and for federal interests in certain joint federal-provincial 
construction projects; the Northern Administration and Lands Branch is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of various Federal Acts, Territorial ordinances and regulations pertaining to the 


government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain business arising from the 


general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of natural resources in these 
Territories, and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for certain lands and mineral rights in the provinces 
vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; the Forestry Branch conducts investigations in the 
‘protection and utilization of the forest resources of Canada, maintains forest experiment stations 
and forest products laboratories and administers federal assistance to the provinces under the 
Canada Forestry Act; and the Canadian Government Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry 
by encouraging tourist travel from abroad and interprovincial travel in Canada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament 


_ for the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northwest Territories Power Commission, 


the National Battlefields Commission. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an 
honorary body of recognized historians representing the various provinces, and the Advisory Board 


On Wildlife Protection act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in these fields. The Deputy 


Minister is Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


Post Office Department.— Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 


| of the Post Office Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 


of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, postal accommodation, transportation of mails by 
land, water, rail and air and the direction and control of financial services including the operation 


_ of money order and savings bank business. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 


: ‘Public Archives Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 


inister and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Its 


purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical 


‘source material relating to the history of Canada. Major.emphasis is placed upon official records 


_ of the Government and the personal papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. |These 


are supplemented by copies of many records in the British and French archives that relate to 
Canada, a fine map collection, a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 
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Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established in 
1886 and is in the charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery to 
Parliament and Departments of the Canadian Government; the distribution and sale of government 
publications; the publication of the Canada Gazette, and all departmental reports, papers, etc., 
required to be published by authority of the Governor General in Council (R.S.C. 1952, e. 226) 
and the publication of the Statutes of Canada (R.S.C. 1952, c. 230). 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and operated 
under the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament (see p. 124). 
It is responsible for the management, charge and direction of the public works of Canada and except | 
as specifically provided in other Acts attends to the construction and maintenance of public build- — 
ings, wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protec- — 
tion work. The Department maintains architectural and engineering staffs in each province in 
addition to the Administrative, Architectural, Engineering and Purchasing and Stores Branches 
at Ottawa. In 1954 the Fire Prevention Branch of the Department of Insurance was transferred — 
to the Department of Public Works. 


The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and for federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
as well as between the federal and provincial governments through the Lieutenant-Governors, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of tha Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He administers legisla- 
tion relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial designs, timber marking, copyright, 
companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, public officers, public documents and 
governmental and parliamentary translations. He is also the Custodian of Enemy Property. 


The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to decorations, precedence and 
ceremonial. The Awards Co-ordination Committee and the Committee on the use of Parliament — 
Hill and the National War Memorial fall within his purview. 


Finally, he is the Minister of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery and the spokes- f 
man in Cabinet and Parliament of the Civil Service Commission and the Chief Electoral Officer. 


Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was established by Act 
of Parliament on June 23, 1887 but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892 when an Order in Council 
to this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department assistance in the development 
of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial Agents—five in the West 
Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part time basis and were respon- 
sible to the Minister of Finance. In 1895 a Canadian Commercial Agent was appointed at Sydney, 
Australia as the first full time salaried Agent of the Department—the first Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner in the present meaning of the term. 


The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade 
or so, the Commercial Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. From 
1911 to 1945 the Commercial Agencies Branch was known as the Commercial Intelligence Service. 
In mid-1955 a total of 112 Trade Commissioners served at headquarters and abroad in 52 posts. 
These included Assistant Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists. 
Where Trade Commissioners are members of a mission maintained by the Department of External 
ane they hold diplomatic status and are known as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial 

ecretaries. 


The Department was expanded after the Second World War to provide a wider range of services 
to Canadian businessmen. It now comprises: the Canadian Trade Commissioner Service, Com- 
modities Branch (including the Transportation and Trade Services Division), Agriculture and 
Fisheries Branch, International Trade Relations Branch, Information Branch, Industrial Develop-_ 
ment Branch, Economics Branch, Standards Branch, International Economic and Technical Co- 
operation Division and the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown companies and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce—six of them through his capacity as Chairman of 
the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research: Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, Canadian Wheat Board, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited, National Research Council, Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited and Northern Transportation Limited. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Department of Marine, Railways and Canals and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department — 
of National Defence (R.S.C. 1952, c. 79). 
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The work of the Department consists of four main Services: Marine, Air, Canals and Railways. 
The work of the Marine Service includes aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine 
agencies, steamship inspection and floating equipment and direct supervision over 300 public har- 
bours; seven other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by 
Commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteorological and telecommuni- 
cation divisions. The latter includes the administration and regulation of radar, radio marine and 
‘radio aeronautical aids to navigation and communication by wire and by government telegraph 
and telephone. The Canal Service has jurisdiction over the canals and canalized waterways of 
Canada. These include the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes 
and a number of subsidiary or secondary canals. 


Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government owned companies: 
the Canadian National Railways, Hudson Bay Railway, Canadian Government Railway, Cana- 
_ dian National (West Indies) Steamship Service and the Prince Edward Island Ferry and Terminals. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards and commis" 
sions: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian Maritime Com- 


mission; Steamship Inspection Board; National Harbours Board; Park Steamship Company 
Limited; Canadian National Railway Securities Trust; and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
The Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 
80), is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and includes medical, dental and welfare 
services, land settlement and prosthetic services and insurance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists 
veterans in the preparation and presentation of pension claims. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs is also responsible for the Canadian Pension Commission 
and the War Veterans Allowance Board. The Department has administrative offices in all the 
larger cities across Canada and at London, England. 


Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in-which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the pro- 
visions ‘of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purpose and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934 or under any provincial companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act, which were covered 
by similar provisions in the new Act, were repealed. 
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One of the more interesting features of the new legislation is the attempt that has 


been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- _ 


tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation: departmental, agency, 
and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Ten 

departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council:— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Federal District Commission 

National Battlefields Commission 
Northwest Territories Power Commission 
National Harbours Board 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Ltd. and Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation Ltd., listed in Schedule C when the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered their 
charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955 the name of the Northwest Territories 
Power Commission was deleted from Schedule D and added to Schedule C effective 
Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown Corporations Part of the Act 
and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation, as are such joint enterprises of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments as the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board and the Halifax Relief Commission. Though 
not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act, certain provisions of the Act apply to the 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, set up on June 7, 1956, to oversee the building of a cross-country 
natural gas pipeline. 
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dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without Parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council :— 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Farm Loan Board 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
’ Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Eldorado Aviation Limited 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Polymer Corporation Limited 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations however are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment 
of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial state- 
ments and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote financia| 
assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may be provided 
by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be converted into 
capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to be subscribed 
and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds either to the Government or the 
public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their requirements from their 
own resources or earnings. A special financing arrangement recently adopted has been the 
allocation of the 15 p.c. excise tax charged on radio and television sets and their parts and 
~ accessories to the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Prior to 1952 Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952 proprietary Crown corporations pay such taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus © 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Prices Support Board.—The Board was established in 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 3) 
to assist in stabilizing the prices of agricultural products. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—In December 1946, by Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 11), 
the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main functions © 
of the company are the operation of atomic reactors, research into many aspects of atomic energy 
and the extraction, processing and marketing of the byproducts of the reactors. The company 
reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, © 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
arte the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 114. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act, 1912—now ~ 
Canada Grain Act, 1980 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 25)—the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general 
supervision Over grain handling in Canada, by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain en route to and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising — 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This Company was established under the Companies Act by 
Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act 
(R.8.C. 1952, c. 183) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). 
The Company was set up to take over and operate Crown owned plant and equipment. Among the 
items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms, radars and a wide range of 
ammunition and components. 


Its Divisions, together with the location of their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal 
Division (Quebec, Val Rose and Riviére- ee Que.); Explosives Division (Valley field, Que.); 
Filling Division (St. Paul L’Ermite, Que.); Gun Ammunition Division (Lindsay, Ont.); Small 
Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.); Instrument and Radar Division (Scarborough, Ont. ). The 
Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Legislation passed in 1936 (R.S.C. 1952, ce. 32) pro- 
vides that there shall be a corporation, to be known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
to consist of a Board of 11 Governors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen to give 
representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada. The Board of Governors determines 
CBC policy and the Chairman of the Board is required to devote the whole of his time to the per- 
formance of his duties under the Act. 


The General Manager is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and directs the operations and 
activities of the Corporation as well as the application of CBC policy as determined by the Board of 
Governors. The organization of the CBC consists of the following principal Divisions: Program, 
International Service, Engineering, Commercial, Press and Information, Broadcast Regulations, 
Station Relations, Personnel and Administration, and Treasury. Regional Directors are appointed — 
for Newfoundland, the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia. 


The Corporation reports to a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of National 
ocene who is responsible for dealing with CBC operations when these are under consideration 
in Parliament. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946 by 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 35). It purchases goods and commodi- 
ties in Canada for the governments of other countries. It also acts as purchasing agent for inter- 
national agencies such as the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging production and 
shipment of Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The Corporation also 
serves other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance it arranges for the purchase 
and production of supplies and services which the Department of Trade and Commerce is making 
available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its functions the Corporation 
works closely with the Department of Defence Production. It is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—The Board was organized in 1929 to make loans to farmers 
secured by mortgage. The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is a co-operative body in which Govern- 
ment and industry participate on a voluntary basis. If was formed June 13, 1934 as the Canadian 
Government Purchasing Standards Committee, under the auspices of the National Research 
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Council. It undertakes the preparation of specifications in commodity fields and for materials, 
processes and equipment in which government departments and agencies may be interested and 
arranges for testing and research work. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Commission was created in 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 38) 
to consider and recommend policies and measures necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning 
and development of a merchant marine and a ship building and ship repairing industry. The 
Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. (See also Park 
Steamship Company Limited, p. 120.) 


Canadian National Railways.— Operating under an Act to incorporate the Canadian National 
Railway Company (1919), brought into effect by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, the Canadian 
National Railways comprised at that time the old Intercolonial Railway and various eastern 
branch lines (all embraced in the Canadian Government Railways which were turned over to the 
Canadian National Board for management and operation), the Canadian Northern Railway (1918) 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific (1923). The Hudson Bay Railway has been operated by the Canadian 
National Railways for the Canadian Government since 1935 and a separate accounting is made. 
Additional lines have been built or acquired and are operated by the Canadian National Railways. 
The Newfoundland Railway was entrusted to the Canadian National Railway Company in 1949 
for operation and management. The CNR is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 
and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—Through the medium of this 
Crown company, the Federal Government provides direct steamship services to the West Indies 
in conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926. The Company is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation all external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement, 
signed May 11,1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Incorporated under an amendment to the 
Research Council Act passed in 1946, the primary purpose of Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited is to endeavour to interest industry, through licensing arrangements, in the inventions and 
new processes developed by the scientific workers of the National Research Council. Their 
services are equally available to other Government Departments, publicly supported institutions 
and universities. The Board of Directors is composed of representatives from industry, the univer- 
sities, Government Departments, and the National Research Council. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
_wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board cannot buy grain 
other than wheat, but since Aug. 1, 1949 the Board has been directed to buy oats and barley also. 
Only grain produced in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
parts of British Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of 
grain into elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export 
of wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation. 
(See footnote, p. 114.) It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (2-3 Elizabeth II, c. 23), the Corporation insures mortgage 
loans made by approved lenders for home ownership and rental housing, makes direct loans, provides 
home improvement and rental guarantees, undertakes jointly with provincial governments the 
assembly of land and the construction of housing projects, conducts housing research, co-ordinates 
community planning and owns and manages rental housing units built for war workers and veterans. 
The Corporation also arranges for and supervises the construction of housing projects on behalf of 
the Department of National Defence. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal! Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944 War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function 
es ispose of surplus Crownassets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 
Production. 


_ Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This Company was established by Letters Patent 

In 1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. It took over all 
the assets and assumed all the liabilities of the former Company. The Company carries out all 
defence construction with the exception of houses and aeroplane runways and reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Defence Production. 
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Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director 
of Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
and in either capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes however the 
programs carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, created in 1947 under the Dominion Coal Board Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 86), is charged with the duty of studying and recommending to the Government 
policies respecting the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. It also 
administers transportation subventions, other subsidies relating to coal and loans authorized under ~ 
the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 170). The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation 
of the forests of that area of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which forms part of the water- 
shed of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to plan, supervise and undertake bs 
construction, operation and maintenance of projects and facilities necessary for the proper protection 
of the forests of the area to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River 
and its tributaries. 


During the first seven years of the agreement the Federal Government undertook to provide 
$6,300,000 for capital expenditure and Alberta to provide funds for maintenance expenditures. Dur- 
ing the period of capital expenditure the Federal Government agreed to appoint the Chairman and — 
one member and the Province one member. After the capital period the arrangement was that the 
Federal Government appoint one member and that the Government of Alberta appoint two mem- 
bers and name one of thethreeas Chairman. This latter arrangement became effective on Apr. 1, 
1955 when the capital period expired as a result of an amendment to the Act dated July 1952. Con- 
sequently the Province of Alberta is now responsible for all future capital and maintenance costs 
of this area. Under the new arrangement the Province selected the federal memher as Chairman, 


supported by two provincial members. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. (See footnote, p. 114.) 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—Incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air traffic, both passenger 
and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary, Northern 
Transportation Company Limited, the Company reports to Parliament through the Chairman — 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the Company’s ~ 
business is that of prospecting for, mining and refining uranium ores in Canada. It reports to 
Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Company commenced operations in 1945 
under the Exports Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 105) and is administered by a Board 
of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of 
Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its 
function is to insure Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit 
and political risks involved in foreign trade. The Corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Federai District Commission.—This Commission had its genesis in the Ottawa Improve- 
ment Commission, established by Parliament in 1899 to improve and beautify the National Capital 
by the development and construction of parks and driveways and to co-operate with the City of 
Ottawa in local improvement and conservation. Its membership is honorary in character and is — 
appointed by the Governor in Council, and it reports to the Prime Minister. In 1927 the organiza- 
tion’s name was changed to the Federal District Commission, its scope of operations widened to 
include adjacent areas, and its membership increased to ten. Under the FDC Act, one representa- 
tive each of the cities of Ottawa and Hull (usually the mayor) is included in its membership. 


The Commission maintains the grounds of all federal buildings in the National Capital area 
and landscapes the grounds of new government buildings. In the Ottawa-Hull area (exclusive © 
of Gatineau Park), the Commission has developed over 3,000 acres of urban parks and 22 miles of 
scenic driveways. b 
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In 1946 the Commission became the federal agency responsible for carrying out the National 
Capital Plan. Commission approval is required for the location, siting and exterior design of new 
federal buildings or for alterations to existing structures. The membership was further increased to 
permit the‘appointment of a commissioner resident in each of the provinces and a separate honorary 
committee was established by the Commission to advise on the development of Gatineau Park. 
The National Capital Fund, to which Parliament has made annual grants of $2,500,000 since its 
inception in 1948, was made available to the Commission to execute the work of the National 
Capital Plan and a National Capital Planning Committee was appointed to act as a permanent 
honorary advisory body to the Commission on the implementation of the Plan. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 120) 
to.recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of an Acting Chairman, 

who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and 
_ co-operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Halifax Relief Commission.—The Commission, a joint enterprise of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia (Statutes of N.S., 1918, c. 61) and the Parliament of Canada (Statutes of Canada, 1918, c. 24), 
was incorporated to administer relief funds contributed for the assistance of sufferers in consequence 
of the disastrous explosion at Halifax, Dec. 17, 1917. (See footnote, p. 114.) 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. “(See footnote, p. 114.) 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a_ joint 
Canada-United States treaty, Jan. 11, 1909, ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, com- 
posed of six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the 
Canadian Cabinet) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
which include the right of approval of all matters affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on either side of the International Boundary and the power to pass on all applications for 
works contemplated in waters flowing from or in boundary waters which would raise the natural 
level. 


Problems arising from the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report; in such cases, the Commission’s decisions are in the nature of 
recommendations. The International Joint Commission has however judicial powers, and can 
‘render decisions on problems or questions of difference between the two countries providing both 
consent to be bound by its judgments. These problems need not be connected with the common 
frontier. The Commission reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed of nine 
members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of: 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual statutory grant from the Federal 
Government and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board was established in 1939 and the National 
Film Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 185) provides for a Board of Governors of nine members—a Government 
Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of the Board, three 
members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the public service. 
The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister of the Crown (at present the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is responsible for advising the Governor 
in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and distribute films in the national interest 
and in particular films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to Canadians and to other nations’’. 


National Gallery.—The National Gallery was founded in 1880. By Act of Parliament in 
1913 and re-enacted in 1951 it was placed under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed 
‘by the Governor General in Council and now operates under the National Gallery Act (B.5.C. 
1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 
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The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art col- 
lections. Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from abroad and 


from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good industrial design © 


and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions for educational purposes, 
lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and art films. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicou- 
timi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill. The Board is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council.—In 1917 the Research Council Act was passed and in 1928 
laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National Research Council 
now has Divisions of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Building Research, Mechanical Engineering, 
Radio and Electrical Engineering, Pure and Applied Physics, Applied Biology and Medical 
Research. Regional laboratories have been established at Saskatoon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 


Patentable processes and improvements developed by the Council are made available under | 


licence to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, and 
any profits from the licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman of the Privy Council Committee on 
Scientific and Industrial Research is responsible to Parliament for the National Research Council. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 


under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from | 


the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta Statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northwest Territories Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of 
Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need 
developed and where power could be provided on a self sustaining basis. The Act was amended in 
1950 to give authority to the Commission to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The 


Commission is composed of a Chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council; | 


it operates hydroelectric plants on the Snare River in the Northwest Territories and on the Mayo 


River in Yukon Territory and a diesel electric plant at Fort Smith, N.W.T. The Minister of 


Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the Commission. 
Park Steamship Company Limited.— After World War II this Company acted as an agent 


for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of Government war — 


built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission (see p. 117). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 


under the Companies Act and is subject to the Companies Operation Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 183) and — 


the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct and operate a 


synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products. The plant is 


located at Sarnia, Ont. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 
Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and_ operating all 
such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction 


with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway between ~ 


the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President, a Vice-President 
and a Member and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 268) to provide for the development of a government-controlled scheduled transcontinental alr 


service. Transatlantic air services which were inaugurated by the Department of Transport. 


during World War II were later turned over to TCA. TCA now maintains passenger, mail and com-_ 


modity traffic services over nationwide routes and also services to the United States, Mexico, 


England, Scotland, Ireland, France, West Germany, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados — 


and Trinidad. TCA is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 


under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 273) for the purpose — 
of administering the Act and providing a national employment service. It is composed of three — 


Commissioners—a Chief Commissioner, a Commissioner appointed after consultation with organi- 


zations representative of workers, and another after consultation with organizations representative 
of employers. The Chief Commissioner holds office for ten and each of the other Commissioners 
for five years. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of 


‘Norr.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may 
at prices of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. 


Government of Canada 


the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Parliament Administered by Departments of the 


be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 
of Statute 


Agriculture— 
R.S.C. 1927 


R.8.C. 1952 


36 


Cue co 


oo 


294 
1953-54 51 


Auditor General— 
R.S.C. 1952 116 


Citizenship and 


Immigration— 
1927 37 
1934 29 
1943 19 
mes... 1952 33 
Z 67 
146 
149 
7 185 
186 
325 

Civil Service 

Commission— 

R.8.C. 1952 48 


Name of Act. 


gaara” 
ear 
Name of Act and Chapter 
’ of Statute 
: Defence 

Criminal Code, Sect. 235, Racel] Production— 

Track Betting R.S.C. 1952 35 
Agricultural Prices Support 62 
Agricultural Products Board 260 


Agricultural Products Co-operative 

Marketing 
Agricultural Products Marketing ||External A ffairs— 
Animal Contagious Diseases 1911 28 
Canada Dairy Products 


7 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 


provement 
Cold Storage 


Department of Agriculture 1947-48 71 
Destructive Insect and Pest : 
Experimental Farm Stations 
Feeding Stuffs 
Fertilizers R.S.C. 1952 50 
Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
Hay and Straw Inspection 
Inspection and Sale 68 
Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 122 
ducts ; 
Live Stock Pedigree 142 
Maple Products Industry 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 219 
tion 
Meat and Canned Foods 275 
Milk Test 
Pest Control Products 
Prairie Farm Assistance Finance— 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Seeds : 
Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
Criminal Code, Sect. 178, Race 1951 20 
Track Betting 
46 
1952 49 
Financial Administration 
R.S.C. 1952 12 
13 
15 
36, 309 
37 
St. Regis Indian Reservation 110 
Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 116 
British Columbia Indian Reserves 131 
Mineral Resources 151, 326 
Canadian Citizenship 156 
Department of Citizenship and 182 
Immigration 183 
Immigration Aid Societies 
Indian 204 
National Film Act 221 
National Gallery 232 
Immigration 245 
261, 336 
296 
3 


15 
Civil Service 1952-53 47 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
/ 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Production 
Surplus Crown Assets 


Respecting the International Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty and the exist- 
ence of the International Joint 
Commission (amended 1914 c. 5, 
and 1922 c. 438). 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Roumania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty 
of Peace between Canada and 
Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner of the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities (United 
Nations 

United Nations 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Canadian National Railways Re- 
funding 

Dominion—Frovincial Tax Rental 
Agreements 


ank 
Bank of Canada 
Bills of Exchange 
Canadian Farm Loan 
Canadian Fisherman’s Loan 
Farm Improvement Loans 
Financial Administration 
Gold Export 
Industrial Development Bank 
Interest 
Municipal Grants 
Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 
Pawnbrokers 
Provincial Subsidies 
Quebec Savings Banks 
Satisfied Securities 
Tariff Board 
Winding-up 
Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
Public Service Superannuation 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
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go eer te pe ot Z 
ear ear 
and’ Clanter Name of Act Rad’ Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Fisheries— Labour— 
BS. C. 1952 61 | Deep Sea Fisheries R:S.C. 1952 72 |Department of Labour 
69 | Department of Fisheries 108 |Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
118 |Fish Inspection 132 |Government Annuities 
119 | Fisheries 134 |Government Employees Compen- 
120 | Fisheries Prices Support ° sation 
121 |Fisheries Research Board 152 |Industrial Relations and Disputes — 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods Investigation 
194 | Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 178 |Merchant Seamen Compensation 
(Convention) 236 |Reinstatement in Civil Employ- — 
205 | Pelagic Sealing (Provisional Agree- ment 
ment) 273, 337 | Unemployment Insurance 
244 |Salt Fish Board 286 | Vocational Training Co-ordination 
252 |Sockeye Salmon Fisheries (Con- 295 |White Phosphorous Matches 
vention) 1952-53 19 |Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
293 |Whaling Convention tices 
1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 
44 |North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion 
1953-54 18 | Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con-|Mines and Tech- 
vention nical Surveys— 
R.S.C, 1952 26 |Canada Lands Surveys 
73 |Department of Mines and Tech- — 
nical Surveys 
95, 318 |Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
Insurance— ance 
R.S.C. 1952 31 |Canadian and British Insurance 102 |Explosives 
Companies 
49 |Civil Service Insurance 
70 | Department of Insurance 
100, 320 | Excise Tax National Defence— 
125 | Foreign Insurance Companies R:8.C. 1952 63 | Defence Services Pension 
170 | Loan Companies 184 | National Defence 
181 |Money Lenders 283 | Visiting Forces (British Common- 
251 |Small Loans wealth) 
272 |Trust Companies 284 | Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
296 |Winding-up Treaty) 
1952-53 28 |Co-operative Credit Associations 285 | Visiting Forces (United States of 
ct America) 
National Health 
and Welfare— 
Justice— R.S.C. 1952 74 |Department of National Health — 
1940 43 | Treachery and Welfare 
R.S.C. 1952 14 |Bankruptey 
71 |Department of Justice 
98 |Exchequer Court 
106 | Expropriation National Health— 
111 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement || R.S.C. 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
116 | Financial Administration Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 
127 | Fugitive Offenders 123 |Food and Drugs ° 
144 |Identification of Criminals 165 | Leprosy 
154 | Inquiries 201 |Opium and Narcotic Drug 
158 | Interpretation 220 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
159 |Judges 229 |Public Works Health 
160 |Juvenile Delinquents 231 |Quarantine 
198 |Official Secrets 
206 | Penitentiary 
210 | Petition of Right Welfare— 
217, 333 |Prisons and Reformatories R.S.C. 1952 17 |Blind Persons 
241 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police 109 |Family Allowances 
253 |Solicitor General 199 |Old Age Assistance 
259, 335 |Supreme Court 200 |Old Age Security 
264 |Ticket of Leave 1954 55 | Disabled Persons 
299 | Yukon Administration of Justice 
807 |Canada Evidence 
314 |Combines Investigation 
322 |Extradition 
1952-53 530 |Crown Liability National Library— 
1953-54 51 'Criminal Code R.S.C. 1952 330 | National Library 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, 


Y sige eta 

. ear ear 

and Chapter Name of Act and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 


National Revenue— National Revenue— 


Taxation— Administered in 
1940 32 |) Part—concl. 
1941 15 || R.S.C. 1952— 155 |Inspection and Sale 
ae = ep Profite Tax conel. : 167 Live ee and Live Stock Prod- 
1944 38 168 |Live Stock Pedigree 
1945 19 |} 172 |Maple Products Industry 


177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
201 |Opium and Narcotic Drug 
205 | Pelagic Sealing 

209 |Pest Control Products 

212 |Post Office — 

215 |Precious Metals Marking 
231 |Quarantine 


1944 21 | Canada-U.8. Tax Convention 
(Income Tax) 


1945 31 eran see Tax Convention 
1950 27 (Succession Duties) 


1946 38 | Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 233 | Radio 
ment 248 |Seeds 
39 | Canada-U.K.. Succession Duty 271 |Transport 
Agreement 292 | Weights and Measures 
1953-54 27 |Export and Import Permits 
1948 34 | Canada - N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 51 |Criminal Code 
ment 


1951 40 ie nid - France Income Tax||Northern Affairs 
1952 18 Convention and National 
Resources— 


1951 41 | Canada - France Succession Duty 1908 57, 58 | National Battlefields at Quebec 


Convention R.8.C. 1927 51 |Respecting certain debts due the 
1951 42 | Canada - Sweden Income Tax Crown 
Agreement 87 |Seed Grain 


88 |Seed Grain Sureties 
116 | Railway Belt 
124 |Manitoba Supplementary Provis- 


ions 
180 |Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 
211 |Railway Belt Water 
1928 ‘32 |Lac Seul Conservation 
1930 3 |Alberta Natural Resources 
29 |Manitoba Natural Resources 
37 |Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 
41 |Saskatchewan Natural Resources 
1932 35 |Refunds (Natural Resources) 
55 |Waterton Glacier International 


R.S.C. 1952 a \Dominion Succession Duty 


1953 40 |}Income Tax 


R.S.C. 1952 ‘| 
1954 57 


Customs and 
Excise— 
RRies.©. 1952 Customs 


58 
60 |Customs Tariff 


75 |Department of National Revenue Peace Park 
99 |Excise 1939 33 |Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency 
100 | Excise Tax Control 
1947 59 |Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest 
Administered in Conservation 
Part— R.8.C. 1952 24 |Canada Forestry 
ReS.C: 1952 2 | Aeronautics 90 |Dominion Water Power 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 128 |Game Export 


162 |Land Titles 
179 |Migratory Birds Convention 
189 | National Parks 
192 | National Wild Life Week 
196 |Northwest Territories Power 
Commission 
224 |Public Lands Grants 
263 |Territorial Lands 
299 | Yukon Administration of Justice 
300 |} Yukon Placer Mining 
301 | Yukon Quartz Mining 
331 | Northwest Territories 
1952-53 21|Canada Water Conservation As- 


11 |Atomic Energy Control 
22 |Canada Dairy Products 
29 |Canada Shipping Act (Coasting 
Regulations) 

44 |Canadian Wheat Board 

55 |Copyright 

59 |Customs and Fisheries Protection 
81 |Destructive Insect and Pest 

102 |Explosives 
103 |Export 
113 |Feeding Stuffs 

114 |Ferries 
115 | Fertilizer 


118 |Fish Inspection sistance 
119 | Fisheries 39 | Historic Sites and Monuments 
123 |Food and Drugs 53 | Yukon 


126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

131 |Gold Export 

145 |Immigration 

147 |Importation of Intoxicating Li- 
quors 


1953-54 41|Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 

1955 47 |Construction, Operation and Main- 
tenance of International River 
Improvements 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the | 
Government of Canada—continued : 


Name of Act 


Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Grain 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Defence Supplies 

Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Electrical and Photometric Units — 

Electricity Inspection 

Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

Grain Futures 

Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors 

Inland Water Freight Rates 

Length and Mass Units 

Maritime Coal Production Assist- 


ance 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Research Council 

Statistics 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

Exportation of Power and Fluids 
and Importation of Gas 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 

Railway Belt Water 


4 |Canadian National Railways Pens- 


i a ae ey ea 
ear ear 
and Chapter Name of Act and Chapter 
of Statute of Statute 
Post Office— Trade and 
R.S.C. 1952 212 |Post Office Commerce— 
R.S.C. 1952 11 
25 
44 
64 
Public Archives— 78 
R.S.C. 1952 222 |Public Archives ss 
94 
103 
105 
Public Printing and 129 
Stationery— 140 
R.S.C. 1952 226 |Public Printing and Stationery 147 
230 | Publication of Statutes Re 
164 
173 
Public Works— 
1934 59 |Public Works Construction 191 
1935 34 |Publie Works Construction 
R.S.C. 1952 91 |Dry Docks Subsidies 215 
106 | Expropriation 239 
114 | Ferries 257 
135 |Government Harbours and Piers 292 
138 |Government Works Tolls 1953-54 27 
193 |Navigable Waters Protection, 1954 14 
Part I 
216 |Prime Minister’s Residence 
228 |Public Works 
234 | Railway 
269 | Trans-Canada Highway Transport— 
324 |Government Property Traffic 
Secretary of State— Res: OF 1927 29 
R.S.C. 1929 55 | Reparation Payment 
1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 211 
tional Powers) 1929 
1948 71 |I[taly, Roumania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 11 
R.8:C. 1952 18 |Boards of Trade 12 
23, 306 |Canada Elections 
30 |Canada Temperance 48 
53 |Companies 1931 19, 20 
54 |Companies Creditors Arrangement 
55 |Copyright 40 
62 | Defence Production 1940 20 
77 |Department of State 
83 | Disfranchising 1947 26 
87 | Dominion Controverted Elections 
149 |Indian 42 
195 | Northwest Territories 
203 | Patent 1948 10 
208 |Pension Fund Societies 
223 |Public Documents 1950 J 
225 |Public Officers Ris.C. 1952)5-2302 
234 | Railway 16 
235 | Regulations 20 
247 |Seals 29 
263 | Territorial Lands 32 
265 |Timber Marking 38 
267 |Trade Unions 39 
270 |Translation Bureau 
295 |White Phosphorous Matches 40 
298 | Yukon 42 
307 |Canada Evidence 
1952-53 49 |Trade Marks and Unfair Com- 45 
petition 79 


ions 

Canadian National Refunding 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 

Northern Alberta Railways 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

New Westminster Harbour Loan 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sloners 


New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners Refunding 

Maintenance of Railway Operation 

Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Canadian Broadcasting 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National — Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Carriage by Air 

Department of Transport 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


—— 


Department, 


Y a oe Danie 

ear ear ; 

and Chapter Name of Act ad Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 


Transport—concl. 


Veterans A ffairs— 


‘R.S.C 1952— 135 |Government Harbours and Piers 192 54 |Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
concl, 136 |Government Railways R.8.C. 1927 188 |Soldier Settlement 

‘ 137 |Government Vessels Discipline 1936 47 | Veterans’ Assistance Commission 
153 |Inland Water Freight Rates R.S.C. 1952 8 |Allied Veterans Benefits 
157 |International Rapids Power De- 51, 312 |Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 

velopment ances 

168 |Live Stock Shipping 80 | Department of Veterans Affairs 
174 | Maritime Freight Rates 117 |Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 
187 | National Harbours Board 207, 332 | Pension 
193 | Navigable Waters Protection 256 |Special Operators War Service 
202 | Passenger Tickets Benefits 
211 |Pipe Lines 258 |Supervisors War Service Benefits 
233 |Radio 279, 338 | Veterans Insurance 
234 | Railway 280 | Veterans’ Land 
242 |St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 281 | Veterans Rehabilitation 
262 |Telegraphs 289 |War Service Grants 
268 |Trans-Canada Air Lines 297 |Women’s Royal Naval Services 


Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 
United States Wreckers 


and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 


0 |War Veterans Allowance 


34 
1952-53 27 
1953-54 65 


Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) 
Veterans Benefit 


Water Carriage of Goods 
Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 


PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.*—The Federal Civil Service comprises, in the 
widest sense, all servants of the Crown—other than those holding political or judicial 
office—who are employed in a civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and 
directly from moneys voted by Parliament. Collectively they form the staffs of the various 
departments, commissions, boards, bureaux and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service. A few civil 
servants are appointed by one or both Houses of Parliament directly, a considerable 
number by departments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions of certain 
statutes, generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council, and the remainder— 
y far the majority—are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Commission of 

anada. 


The Civil Service Commission as the central personnel agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the custodian of the merit principle in respect of both initial appointments and 
promotions. The steps by which the Commission in its present form came to be con- 
stituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which began a year after Con- 
federation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service Act of 1918. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of open com- 
petitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete for positions 
in the service of his country. 


Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements of the public service 
dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions open at Ottawa 
but applicants for local positions must be residents of the locality in which the vacancy 


* Revised by M. M. Maclean, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of Canada, Ottawa. 
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occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the press and through posters 
displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices of the National Employment 
Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, public libraries and elsewhere. The 
examinations may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in order 
of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is advised 
of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which usually 
remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
‘veteran’s preference’. Actually the preference is limited largely, in accordance with its 
definition by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World 
War I or II or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference 
is the ‘disability preference’ accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces who as a result 
of their war service are unable to re-establish themselves in a civilian occupation. 


In recent years the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations and now 
has ten district offices and five sub-offices across the country. The Commission is granting 
an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these offices to permit more 
efficient service to field agencies. 


Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to promote 
and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training scheme, sponsored 
by the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with Federal Government 
departments most of which have parallel training divisions. The Commission’s Training 
Division is primarily a co-ordinating agent. It promotes and organizes activities, trains 
departmental instructors in the presentation of courses, prepares and on occasion gives 
courses of general application to all departments, publishes booklets and other training 
aids, assists departments in developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as a 
general clearing-house for the exchange of information on training matters. 


Promotion.—It is a prime objective of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on merit and a sound 
promotion system is developing. The present procedure involves the consideration of 
three factors: seniority or length of service; efficiency of candidates in their present posi- 
tions; and fitness for the vacant positions. An automatic rating on seniority is given 
by the Commission and ratings on efficiency and fitness are provided by the department 
concerned. Appeal machinery under Commission jurisdiction has been set up for those 
employees who feel that their qualifications have not been properly assessed. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act for 
the classifying of positions in the public service. A system of position classification was 
instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Each position has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are 
proper to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of 
qualifications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of similar kind 
are grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class 
reflect the level of responsibility. 

The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing responsibility 
of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted constantly. Position classi- 
fication is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary function of recruitment, involving 
the fixing of standards of qualification for each class of position. . 


y 


¢ 
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Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. In 1948 the Commission set up an Organization 
and Methods Service to study problems of management in collaboration with officials 
directly responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly this Service affords practical 
assistance to departments and other agencies of the Government through the systematic 
examination of structure, operations, procedures and work methods. Its growing facilities 
are offered free of charge to all departments. : 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The basic concept behind 
the survey of Federal Government employment, started in April 1952, was that it should 
comprehend all classes of employees (excluding members of the Armed Services but in- 
cluding Force members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police) for the totality of services 
at the federal level of government, with separate treatment accorded those activities desig- 
nated as “government enterprises’ because of the economic or proprietary nature of these 
undertakings; hence the title ‘“Federal Government Employment”’ in contrast to the title 
used for the previous survey “Civil Service of Ganada” with its restrictions as to services 
and classes of employees. The guiding principle that has been followed in matters of 
terminology and presentation of data has been strict adherence, except in dealing with 
services of relatively minor import, to official usages as employed in the Canada Estimates 
and, in classification of employees, to the official designations “classified”, “exempt” and 
“statutory’’. Comparison with figures of previous years should be made only after careful 
consideration of the differences in composition of services and classification of employees. 
These points are more fully elaborated in the Explanatory Memorandum. + 


Included in this survey as governmental services are all the administrative functions 
of the Federal Government (see pp. 107-113) and all agencies, boards and commissions 
where the nature of the undertaking is not of a proprietary or economic character, but 
where payments of salaries and/or wages are by legislative appropriation from the General 
Revenue Fund, including two Agency Corporations (Federal District Commission and 
National Battlefields Commission) and one Proprietary Corporation (Canadian Farm 
‘Loan Board). Statutory employees are also included as their salaries are paid from the 
General Revenue Fund in accordance with the terms of an Act of Parliament establishing 
the position. 


The “classified” group embraces several classes of employees including: those who 
are subject to the Civil Service Act and Civil Service Superannuation Act; those not 
subject to these Acts but who are employed under other enabling legislation or regulations; 
those employees of certain Agency and Proprietary Corporations mentioned above; and 
the “statutory” group, most of whom are only dismissable by an Address to both Houses 
of Parliament, such as members of the judiciary. The other main group denominated 
“exempt’’ is also a composite of groups of employees (prevailing rate, casual, ships’ crews), 
the chief distinctions of which are that, though paid from revenues passed by legislative 
appropriation, there is not the same security of tenure, the rates paid are determined by 
those prevailing in the area of work and the employment of these groups is often seasonal. 
These classes are subject to the Prevailing Rate Employees’ General Regulations approved 
by the Treasury Board. (See also Chap. XVIII, Labour. ) 


Employment of government “enterprises” is treated separately from that of govern- 
ment “‘services” because of the economic or proprietary complexion of the former. The 
‘supposition in respect of enterprises is that costs of operation, among them salaries and 


____ * Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
T Special report, available from DBS on request. 
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wages, are paid from the revenues which the undertaking has derived from the activity 
in which it is engaged. Consequently there exists no provision for a specific appropriation — 
by Parliament for payment of salaries or wages of employees. In addition to the economic 
or proprietary consideration another distinguishing characteristic of these activities is_ 
provision under the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116) whereby all are 
ultimately accountable for the conduct of their affairs to Parliament through. a Minister. 
The activities falling in the category “enterprises” are listed as follows:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction Limited 

Bank of Canada Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Hudson Bay Railway 

Canadian Commercial Corporation Industrial Development Bank 

Canadian National Railways National Harbours Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Northern Transportation Company 
Steamships Limited Limited 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Northwest Territories Power Commission 
Corporation ° Polymer Corporation Limited 

Canadian Wheat Board Prince Edward Island Car Ferry 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Trans-Canada Air Lines 


The figures pertaining to this group (Table 4) are published in aggregate only in 
order to preclude (as required under the Statistics Act) any possibility of disclosure as 
to the operation of a particular enterprise. 


1.—Classified and Exempt Employees of the Federal Government by Month, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Novs.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc. listed inTable 3 but excludes certain Federal Govern- 
ment enterprises, figures for which are given in Table 4. Figures for April 1952-March 1953 are given at p. 113 of 
the 1955 Year Book. 


——. 
————an 


ree, Exempt 

: ota 

Fiscal Year and Month Classified | Prevailing Gianna Ships’ Total 

Rate Bcc Crews Exempt 
No. No. No. No. No. 

1953-54— 
JN Oral Wee Racers oro wid oro Row ne Gny FadORea Ss IGAD 130,999 22,154 10,912 1,955 35,021 
1 EN ee aes Meds a ee eae ba Con omen aoa or cto 131,057 23, 667 Liewel 2,130 37,528 
STING ee TA eee Mad ON ruckat tote oo aes st eltanege 131, 482 PEST) 12,726 2,158 38,157 
eV ili, See Ee et eee Me ht tte ek date Spa ie) = ep sree 131,627 25,538 16,004 . 2,197 43,739 
PATOUIStite Pete Stee epee echoed iste Bane ins 131,835 23,615 15,178 2,072 40, 865 
Se PLSD SI a ene mises solutes larele Pace aietere 131,714 23 , 692 14,955 2,050 40, 697 
OctoberAl wee ees cee ie coisa staiere eyes 132,714 23,048 14,212 2,145 39, 405 
INO Vemlbene nace ans Mees SORBET hy SRN 134, 163 21,961 12,807 2,192 36,960 
i DYevercunsllolsiaeys ARES Mins Aeration aeRO EMS oe ce ae 135,009 22,717 11,654 2,025 36,396 
CII Ehaie Sean yon nob) won coc Gobo cain aoa aCENa 135,411 22,465 12,358 1,874 36, 697 
Jive) oVab EV eve ln aan oteubaentneldiloigoinias © Semana ep ai 135, 884 22,245 10, 861 {e770 34,876 — 
Manchits:b - Sob: See hie mepry tawe 137,274 20,414 11,077 2,601 34,092 — 

1954-55— 
UW oj al HS Hee LAO Cubic cece on aia cian MOS mer ES 138,061 22,390 11,512 2,028 35,930 
MS y eer ta iiaete sn oe ee tect are estas tetas ers os 139, 450 23,640 12737 2,218 38,595 
JUNC es asd es SEE eae ee oer toa as 140, 465 24,995 13,544 25208 40,796 
ATi h aioe eben miata mpd. Ae WeNeea MEG ceric co omtGiN eon 139,475 25,808 15,023 2,090 43, 166 
UGUSt et ease ee Te ore ary ce oot mee er he leed aks 139,696 25,636 17,367 2,473 45,476 
September seen, bce etn andere = centro 140, 142 25,383 15, 868 2,418 43, 669 
October sec Ass Fo TA oe ta eee 140,110 24,714 14,678 2,196 41,588 
Novem betas ckce oe a eee ees 140,558 24,003 14,635 2,246 40, 884 
December. ei ceed: ee a aed peters ode teren ete 141,173 24,275 14,125 2,101 40,501 
TAnuary 2 65 eee a es ree eer 141,783 23, 656 13, 266 1,969 38, 891 
Mebruary erect «ete eo ee rare. 142, 480 24,188 12,709 1,919 38,816 
Marchi: erste errincks ete: cites eter te hes meme reer 143,150 24,231 12,570 1,962 38,763 
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2.—Earnings of Classified and Exempt Employees of the Federal Government by Month, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Norr.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc., listed in Table 3 but excludes certain Federal Govern- 
: ae aoe figures for which are given in Table 4. Figures for April 1952-March 1953 are given at p. 113 of the 
19 ear Book. 


Additional 
Fiscal Year Total Exempt Overtime Earnings 
"an “4 aa 
Classified se 5 age 
Month Prevailing Ships Total : - 
Rata Casual ara Exempt Classified Exempt 

' $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1953-54— 

BPONDEU Cok oncgac dhe done 30,909,319 | 4,520,126 | 1,933,437 427,681 | 6,881,244 8, 187 125, 923 
RV 2 5 AA eat S 30,879,085 4,865, 220 2,000, 891 480, 207 7,346,318 217,767 171, 884 
SLOSS ERE ee! 30, 950,340 4,610,356 2,183,216 493,170 7, 286, 742 86, 482 378, 262 
Bes oa Nh fe eet. Shad 31,176,008 5,246,002 2,831, 831 512,049 8,589 , 882 227,247 273, 878 
AUER, a a Be 31,3834, 757 4,633,538 2,604, 647 478, 446 7,716,631 214,301 139,994 
peptember.\....2..5.: 31,320,201 4,874, 808 2,701, 864 476,811 8,053, 483 157, 668 207,569 
ET ODET S30 oo. sce, dora 31,639,217 4,781,767 2,634,110 508, 400 7,924,277 225,816 266,304 
November. oss \.c. Ai 31,881, 168 4, 854, 869 2,355,074 529, 046 7,738,989 120, 147 229,516 
December. .....5.... 32,123,778] 4,798,317 2,164,051 494, 483 7,456, 851 255; O00 230,015 
MAHATY 4 5 <0t aus hc ee 34,756,0762} 4,506,934 2,010,388 467,649 6,984,971 253,761 273,169 
HB DTUATY 4 hit owe da x 34,819, 104 4,461,519 1,961,051 428,373 6, 850, 943 1,386, 9403 217,786 
WeHeerG nS eiei = «ses es 35,075,058 4,301,871 2,116,765 444,938 6, 863, 569 338, 007 198,631 

1954-55— 

BPA DELL oti luc eisai nee 35,367,022 4,763,497 2,200, 742 475,383 7,439, 622 183, 985 236,046 
RICKS Sy Sea ee 35,614, 242 4,955, 540 2,257,091 532,332 7,744, 963 110,091 249 , 3869 
“ATES oh | eee ee 35,895, 810 5,139,100 2,454, 458 545,018 8,138,576 280, 356 310,039 
UL PRE es eee 35, 861,032 5,319, 656 2,871,376 560,099 8,751,131 176, 126 314, 878 
PAUIPUSG ce ce cise steinies 35,912,345 5,035,273 3,241, 668 602, 802 8,879,743 99,240 346,513 
September........... 35, 866, 683 5, 257,570 2,939,514 592,651 8,789, 735 92,384 274,142 
Wctoberedese. soskeae 36,084, 397 4,947,181 2,548, 237 523,793 8,019,211 98,179 327,998 
November. 525.5000 36,251,568 5,013, 890 2,735, 793 550, 466 8,300, 149 153, 986 256,794 
mMecemberisa;... 02: 36,389, 890 5, 205,008 2,555, 868 511, 894 8,272,770 223,654 258, 568 
LION EER estas See Re ee a 36, 582, 958 AIL, 135 2,593, 438 476,063 7,780,636 184,741 217,518 
HO OVUATIV. bales si. be: 36,787,074 4, 859, 668 2,309, 850 443,791 7,618,309 1,314, 6508 232,055 
Bbeerels Hegde, hon doers Sa: 36, 884, 572 5,091, 831 2, 469, 050 475,725 8,036, 606 127,971 282,083 

1 Excludes increases granted to classified employees, which were not available for December. 2 Includes 
increases. 3 Includes Post Office Christmas rush overtime payments. 


3.—Federal Government Employment for the Month of March 1954 and 1955 and Earnings 
for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 classified by Department and Principal 
Branch or Service. — 


r Norse.—Excludes Federal Government enterprises, figures for which are given in Table 4. Figures for 1953 
_ are given on pp. 114-118 of the 1955 Year Book. 


1954 1955 
Department and Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service arn eee ——___— eee eee es 
m- ‘ m- 3 m- 4 m- 4 
playecs Earnings players Earnings plavoen Earnings ployees Earnings 
No $’000 No $000 No $000 No $000 
BPRICUUOUTO. «oo... ecawwninccobe cons 5,610 | 19,611-9 | 1,934 | 5,018-9 | 5,739 | 21,583-5 | 1,940 5, 686-0 
General Services................ 221 651°5 19 68-0 196 602-9 4 14-6 
Science Service.;...............- 1,390 |} 5,009-3 158 401-6 1,450 | 5,620-8 141 420-6 
Experimental Farms Service..... 926 8, 363-9 992 2,530-0 938 8,639°8 1,028 2,829-5 
Production Service.............. 1,581 Ds0oteo 71 155-2 1,612 6,028-1 81 223-5 
me Marketing Service............... 987 3,314°3 2 12-3 996 3,540-1 10 13-0 
_ Rehabilitation Services (PFRA 
4 Bua NMRA ete!) okies siic ce en » 474} 1,644-8 692 | 1,851-8 530 | 2,022-5 676 2,184-8 
w Agricultural Prices Support Act. . 31 90-8 — _ 17 79-3 — — 
_ Auditor General................. 141 564-6 | — ee 140 631-7]  — = 
ee General Services. ............... 140 549-6 _- — 139 613-8 — — 
P ERINEOHN elt. sO iecd. 6a oieas 1 15-0 —- — 1 17-9 — — 
" Chief Electoral Office............. 20| 105-3) — 2 18 Fase Ml toe a 
me General Services................ 19 93-3 - oo 17 65-0 — — 
Mee Statutory. ........6.0. cee 1 12-01 — — 1 12-01 — - 
63023—9 
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3._Federal Government Employment for the Month of March 1954 and 1955 and Earnings | 
for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 classified by Department and Principal _ 
Branch or Service—continued. 


——) 


1954 1955 
Department and Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service OR ————— are oe nee 5 
ieee ae Earnings a a a. Earnings ol Be es Earnings vl ae - Earnings 
No. $000 No. $’000 No. $’000 No. $000 
Citizenship and Immigration....| 2,954 | 8,684-9 508 593-0 | 3,315 | 10,033-3 540 684-5 - 
General Servaces).....0:. 8 sree 85 248-4 — _ 100 325-5 —_ = 
Citizenship, ts te. sees nee eee 107 287-6 — -- 102 316-7 — —_ 
Immigration Branch............ 1,520 | 4,772-8 383 464-4 1,600 | 5,242-6 383 548-1 ~ 
Indian Affairs Branch— 

General Services.............. 586 | 1,679-8 — —_— 619 | 1,854-0 — _ 

Schools—day and residential. . 626 1,595-7 125 128-6 864 2,189-0 157 136-4 
National Gallery of Canada..... 30 100-6 — — 30 105-5 — _ < 

Civil Service Commission......... 570 | 1,758-7 _ — 595 | 1,952-6 -- _ 

Defence Production.............. 1,522 | 4,901-3 — -- 1,455 | 4,887-3 ~~ _- 

External Affairs.................. 1,060 | 3,658-4 414 628-3 | 1,107 | 4,124-2 441 709-0 
General Servacesss ania s ose ee 629 1, 833-8 — — 684 2, 236-6 — 
Representation Abroad.......... 411 1,734-2 414 628-3 402 1,791-0 441 709-0 — 
International Joint Commission. . 20 90-4 —- — 21 96-6 — a a 

MIMAMNCE) «cS tee ee ene 5,168 | 14,065-8 8 29-7 |) 5,108 | 15,105-2 8 36-2 
General Services. .............-. 496 |* 1,489-0 — — 496 1, 632-3 — — 
Comptroller of the Treasury..... 4,145 | 10,891-0 _ we 4,095 | 11,676-5 —_ —_ 
Administration of Acts— 

Neraniits Bloehee le sa protean Gar 15 81-8 _ — 16 89-4 _: — 

Royal Canadian Mint......... 215 735°2 — — 224 775-2 — — 

VGA ET 2 tee. es PER See 165 437-0 ae — 160 464-4 —_ — 
Halifax Relief Commission...... 5 13-7 8 22-7 4 10-4 8 24-2 
Canadian Farm Loan Board..... 127 418-1 — 7-0 123 457-0 a 12-0 

MUISHOGTICS (rb ca icne eee eee 1,217 | 4,020-2 630 | 2,225-2 |} 1,246 | 4,494-4 629 2, 284-4 
General Sefvices..-..s-s -aee eo 800 2,611-0 575 1,993-3 819 2, 827-4 557 2,140°-5 
-Fisheries Research Board....... 343 1,132-7 74) 152-2 358 1,392-4 44 87-1 
International Commissions...... 43 184-0 4 26-1 42 188-9 4 13-7 @ 
Newfoundland Bait Service...... el 77:6 26 53:6 24 66-1 24 43-1 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board.. 4 14-9 _— — 3 19-6 _— _— 
Governor General and Lieuten- = 
ant-Governors............... 24 187-2 24 189-1 —~ —_ 
General Services... cecee+ cess < ye 45-1 — oo 13 47 +3 -— — 
SLACUbOL re esate tne ei Cesk 12 142-1 _ a 11 141-8 SSS == 
WNISUITANCE eee ee athe hee as 94 362-0 — — 92 389-4 — — 
VAISUICO Nee ie ies late 2,263 | 9,541-9 — — 2,286 | 10,016-0 — —~ 
General SehviCeseinwieece eee 194 773°9 — —_— 203 849-4 = — 
Administration of Courts........ 52 172-1 — — 53 194-9 _ _ 
Sta tutonyreecce cs ek se eee 312 3,573+1 — =S 815 3, 622-5 — == 
Office of the Commissioner of 
Penitentianles pacer ce ios stee 1,705 | 5,022-8 — — 1,715 | 5,349-2 —_— — 
2 
Labour vane Sere ihe rn eos fi 7,632 | 20,536-8 | 1,899 | 1,582-1]) 7,628 | 21,994-5 | 1,740 1,885-6 — 
General Services...,.......-..+. 444 | 1,417-9 11 19-3 399 | 1,547-2 12 16:2 | 
IANNUIGIES PA Clete ons aie ce 173 436-4 17 11-0 174 463-9 9 13-5 
Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tO! Sho Bee eee 5 27-7 — — 8 34-5 — — 
Unemployment Insurance Act—) 7,010 | 18,654-8 | 1,871 1,551-8 |} 7,047 | 19,948-9 1,719 1,855-9 © 
Legislation 250.367 eee oe 802 | 1,876-7 95 143-6 768 | 1,963-9 105 171-3 
Senate. Pscss Sete eee eee 92 295-5 69 78-5 91 313-1 70 83-2 
Fiouse of Commons: e ele eer 687 1, 482- —_— — 651 1,534-6 — _— 
Library of Parliament........... 23 98-9 26 65-1 26 116-2 35 88-1 
Mines and Technical Surveys....| 1,759 | 6,514-6 160) 169-31] 1,821 | 7,493-0 1611 542-3 — 
General Services..............-- 272 956-7 1 1 1,071-5 81 14-7 | 
Mines Branch cece. oon 421 1,673-5 _ — 452 | 1,949-8 102 194-1 
Geological Survey of Canada.... 249 1,088-2 1 1 266 | 1,255-6 31 6 
Surveys and Mapping Branch.... 788 | 2,697-2 1601 169-3! 807 | 3,100-0 481 327-9 
Dominion Coal Board........... 21 67-0 == ca 22 82-1 — = e 
International Boundary Com- * 
NVISSIOM, Seeetosrto ttn mivestor posers 8 82-0 _ _— 8 84-0 — = 


For footnote, see end of table, p, 192. 
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3.—Federal Government Employment for the Month of March 1954 and 1955 and Earnings 
2 for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 classified by Department and Principal 
Branch or Service—continued. 


. | 1954 1955 
| Department and Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
£4 Branch or Service Pana tee he a Maa an we -————— 
m- oped, 4 m- F m- : m- ‘ 
, ; plows Earnings Slovers Earnings Binwees Earnings nldvees Earnings 
& No. $’000 No. $'000 No. $’000 No. $’000 
tional Defences 243030 35 RE 29,703 | 67,672-5 | 16,015 | 51,048-8 || 32,688 | 83,464-4 | 21,221 | 57,322-7 
_ Administration and Inspection 
ROR VACES Som cnuathanteinas nak aks 3,102 8, 058-0 — _— 3,187 9, 635-5 ~- — 
ee Ten ae 5,471 | 12,940-5 4,177 | 14,197-9 6,247 | 15,727-0 5, 554 14,789-5 
oR RE ie = Re Be ok a me a a ad 12,232 | 26,433-2 6,600 | 22,222-9 || 12,952 | 31,489-4 8, 880 25, 207-9 
Se Ee 6,854 | 13,832-1 | 4,783 | 13,083-2 ] 8,131 | 19,286-9 | 6,280] 15,623-2 
| Deicics Research and Develop- 
) RIPON oe ere che ne hes x Nee 2,039 | 6,390°3 455; (fol O44 Bul) 2; 1660 ae 7A307 <2 507 1,702-1 
_ War AUT SI hanenmes arcs 5) ae amen a 5 18-4 — — 5 18-4 — — 
ee ional Film Board............. 537 | 1,866-3 16 24-0 551 | 2,101-3 40 43-8 
National Health and Welfare..... 2,874 | 8,437-4 863 | 1,356-1 || 2,941 | 9,335-3 985 1,725-8 
BeGeneral Services................ 367 963-5 39 52-6 371 1,144-3 62 92-1 
_ National Health Branch— 
+ Immigration Medical Services. 293 982-4 50 79-8 282 1,079-9 62 87-6 
Indian and Eskimo Health Ser- 
tO ecGh eee Oe 8 horas eae 784 2,207 1 742 1,144-6 837 2,616-0 824 1, 467-4 
eer Sete ce ee Bee Re 563 2,054-4 32 75:8 589 252200 37 78-7 
Bveliare Branch. ....:¢........... 867 | 2,180-0 -— 3°3 862 | 2,269-4 — — 
National Research Council and 
Atomic Energy Control Board.| 2,374 | 8,027-7 41 332-3 2,489 9,131-8 28 185-0 
National Revenue................ 14,058 | 42,350-1 — = 14,707 | 47,037-5 -- — 
Customs and Excise Divisions...| 6,790 | 22,298-1 —- — 7,201 | 24,792-0 -- — 
Mebaxation Division............... 4,208) 19,,.971<1 — — 7,492 | 22,163-6 — — 
Income Tax Appeal Board Ad- 
 _ ministration— 
BDCUSES 2) 0.5.6 ck eet 11 87-6 — — 11 41-8 — — 
SHERI aa deel a Bete pear ee 4 43-3 -= — 3 40-1 a -- 
Northern Affairs and National 
mee meesources.................:.. 1,565 | 5,139-7 770 | +3,360-7 || 1,589 | 5,219-9 | 1,194 3,609-8 
@exreneral Services................ 110 394-4 — 11-9 119 406-8 = ae 
« National Parks Branch.......... 479 | 1,235-9 588 | 2,878-5 499 | 1,3855-6 | 1,035 2,997-7 
_ Engineering and Water Resources 
MERI Chis & te toe ee bee te. 301 127326 26 198-4 242 1,005-4 37 221-7 
Northern Administration and 
Oe Lands Branch........ She we 232 721-4 92 89-1 279 871-4 61 167-2 
meborestry Branch................. 355 1,295-9 64 182-8 323 1,353 -2 61 223-2 
Canadian Government Travel 
BTCA Me. eo. oy hee 6 88 218-5 _ — 77 227-5 — — 
Memerevinee.. i. Se 19,7892) 55,818-82; — -- 21,3207) 62,717-82; — _. 
@icreneral Services............:.-. 288 877-0 _ -— 291 979-7 — — 
MEPODETALIONS..........2.0ecueee ees 18,9782) 53,403 -82 3 3 20,5262) 60,163-82 8 3 
M@aransportations................. 82 273-8 -— — 80 302-3 = 
Financial Services............... 441 1, 264-2 — — 423 1,272-0 — — 
mary Council..:................. 142 509-6 262 839-2 145 565-9 292 946-0 
Beavy Council Office...:......... 103 364-2 — — 106 368°1 — ~- 
_ Federal District Commission... 39 145-4 262 839-2 39 197-8 292 946-0 
Public Archives and National 
IEIRAT S608 vee ee eb os 78 261-8 — -- 83 301-8 — 
@ublic Archives................. 59 217-6 — 60 233-5 — — 
_ National MMOPAEY 1c: leaned. as. 19 44-2 >. -- 23 68-3 — 
+ 
7 Printing and Stationery. 463 | 1,192-8 832 | 2,820-0 469 | 1,394-6 921 3, 100-1 
eee 4,192 | 10,215-6 | 3,605 | 6,874-6 || 4,502 | 11,871-0 | 3,368 6,539-3 
General Services................ 310 07-3; — — 248 938-0 | — — 
rehitectural Branch............ 3,326 | 7,489-9 | 2,908 | 3,636-5 || 8,597 | 8,396-1]| 2,518 3, 522-4 
mgineering Branch.............. 556 | 2,018-4 697 |) 3238-1 ||. 657 |. 2,536-9 850 3, 016-9 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police; 5,651.| 16,949-9 461 | 1,075-2 || 5,751 | 19,089-3 485 1, 239-3 
General Services................ 903 | 1,839-8 936 | 2,095-5 oe Fabs 
3 239: 


ena enarninee 4,748 | 15,110-1 461 1,075-2 | 4,815 16,993: 
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3. Federal Government Employment for the Month of March 1954 and 1955 and Earnings 
for the Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 classified by Department and Principal — 
Branch or Service—concluded. ; 


Ne ——————— 


1954 1955 
Department and Classified Exempt Classified Exempt 
Branch or Service ea ee tes real [$$ $$ _—__—_—— 
m- G m- a m- é Hm 
ployees Earnings ployees Earnings ployees Earnings ployees Earnings . 
No. $’000 No. $000 No. $000 No. $000 
Secretary of State................ 554 | 1,870-0 — — 579415 2, 40721 — — 
Office of the Custodian.......... 54 263-7 a = 49 223-6 = = 
Trade and Commerce............ 3,074 | 10,478-4 325 632-7 || 3,358 | 11,041-4 327 578-1 
General Services... \.2ne ease ee O73n) 3/438" 271 467-3 969 | 3,723-9 282 485-2 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics...| 1,405 3, 985-0 — — 1,393 4,070-7 — — § 
Board of Grain Commissioners. . S2Oni enol ls — — 839 | 2,762-2 -- — g 
Canadian Government Elevators 170 482-4 54 165-4 157 484-6 45 92:9 
Transport, #5... cern nee 8,604 | 23,775-7 | 3,694 | 8,811-6 || 8,613 | 25,753- 4) 2,869 8, 291-2 
Generalisenyaces seer 480 1,441-5 — —_ 435 1,616-0 -- — . 
@anal Services: = erin ere 1,051 2, 887-4 725 | 2,022-8 O73) |eoe 2s vo 757 2,028-9 
Marine Servicesa sn aerate ns 1,944 | 3, 315-1 1,948 | 3,770-8 1,934 | 3,653-5 136% 3,891-5 
Air Services— 
Adiministratloness sen. ese: 63 406-1 — os 63 200-6 — _— 
Telecommunications........... 1,873 5, 870-1 136 300-1 1,729 5, 844-1 81 278-6 
Meteorological Division....... 1,308 | 3,970-7 46 124-5 1,348 | 4,424-6 47 124-6 
Civil Aviation Division....... 1,631 4, 831-6 839 | 2,593-4 He 77a monde 50 617 1, 967-6 
Air iransport Boandite.. ...-- 53 193-0 _— — AQ 202-7 — —_ 
Board of Transport Commis- 
sloners— 
General Services). -.05--+. 2. 167 685-8 — — 163 737-8 — — 
Sta tutorymemre cece cae: 4 53-1 — — 4 53-1 — — 
Canadian Maritime Commis- 
BION coe see aelaee einen Sete 30 121-3 — — 28 123-9 — — 
Veterans Affairs.................. 12,426 | 35,643-8 | 1,560 | 2,128-6 || 12,014 | 37,247-0 1,469 2,186 -0 
General Semicese eee ne yee: 2,657 7,817-8 — 4-4 Oh lavtel 8,301-4 2 4-6 
ireatiment SehVICeSameeias seen. 8,215 | 22,404-1 1,560 | 2,124-2 7,896 | 23,186-0 1, 467 2,181-4 
Canadian Pension Commission— 
GeneraliServices. -.5 o....- a: 415 1,467-2 — — 421 1,608-8 _— — 
SURE AUR HOW ESIC avi chs sl bee Cu Rea oO 14 130-0 — — 14 130-0 _ -—~ 
Veterans’ band Act.22....../...) 1,125", 3,824-7 —_ a 1,106 | 4,020-8 — os 
Grand Totals............ 137,274 | 386,864-1 | 34,092 | 89,693-9 || 143,150 | 433,498-2 | 38,763 97, 766-4 
1 Field parties of varying numbers of employees reported earnings of $987,981 and $1,075,462 for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 respectively. 2 In addition earnings of a varying number of employees of post offices 
with annual revenues of less than $20,000 amounted to $15,962,851 and $17,897,477 for the years ended Mar. 31, 1954 
and 1955 respectively. 3 Casual employees for the Christmas rush numbering 36,070 earned $1,850,950 in 


the year ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 37,172 earned $1,819,947 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1955. 


4.—Employees of Federal Government Enterprises! and Their Earnings by Month, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Nore.—Figures for 1952-53 are given at p. 119 of the 1955 Year Book. 


1953-54 1954-55 
Month -— - --- = 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. $ No. $ 

geal PeMPae eter EM sinh aorta here ee 145,394 39, 009, 033 139,528 38, 881, 847 
Mea yii i Joe intl MO DS lekalctese + 148,583 41,180,717 142,408 38, 106, 684 
LT ke A ahh RP EO NEE Gato nO ROR Ge Got 152,295 41, 669, 967 145, 4384 40,074, 807 
Falk. ee ee ene te Rs ae 155,177 41,606,734 148,613 40,338, 784 
UpUst. oo. cian core SAE Se ego ee 156, 865 42,013, 127 149,196 39, 964, 936 
September. Sve cic< Pa kee ween eee ito mae 156,061 41,777,157 148,099 40,317,161 
October see eh SOS ccc ae 151,997 40,832,615 145, 592 40,270,554 
Niowein bere ee ce ete ree 146, 633 39,020, 850 143,767 40,007,899 
December. ee foe eee ene eee: 144, 125 39,612,047 141,950 39,376, 178 ae 
JANUAT YA cae eee a alee 143,477 38,017, 4388 140,610 37,662,611 
Hebruary 2 -Ftsic sak ee baie eel 5 Sey ae 144,900 40; 104, 528 138,175 39,011,119 
Marches is, re nt os Bee Nels eects 139, 473 38, 165, 250 137,648 38,471,774 


1 See text on p. 128. 
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PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 


Department of External Affairs. 


A review of the organization and development of that 


Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at May 31, 1955 


Nore.—For changes in this listing subsequent to July 1, 1955 and names of current Representatives see, Canadian 
Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published quarterly and obtainable from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 
ECU ei en ear OATES AUD ASSAG Oren. ce scceinen ee coke Bartolomé Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires 
Ea ee 1939 | High Commissioner........... State Circle, Canberra 
Austria...... aah TED eRe ME MISUEL at ee ats res ee Gas cis Strauchgasse 1, Vienna 
Se a, cas LOZ On Ambassador dass tence. ol 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
iLL ee a ie eee 194 ieeAGnbasss dors aeaas cos tee caer ee Presidente Wilson, 165, Rio de 
. aneiro 
oa A a 1953 | High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 
NEP ccc s wake atin cs 3 1947 aA DassadoOriess ales e eek Avenida General Bulnes 129, Santiago 
LGC OC Raia Ra eee a aes a ra LOD Sa eAIMDASSAGOES cer eee a aes aoe Rm. 613 Edificio Henry Faux, Avenida 
Jimenez de Quesada 7-25, Bogota 
BIC HMN, S Fee oeee che. 194 Ds eA basse COrsscseies aster oc Edificio Ambar Motors, Avenida Menocal 
No. 16, Havana 
©@zechoslovakia.............. 1943 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim....| Krakovsk4 22, Prague, 2 
MATIC eo etre ce i ke, L940 ul EMOnASter es stern ise Eee 4 Trondhjems Plads, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic 19 54oN PAMDASSACOL Wee. se eaten. 410 Calle El] Conde, Ciudad Trujillo 
STIS, Ga ge ea a 19545 "Ambassadors es. e eke ees 6, Sharia Rustom, Garden City, Cairo 
Le Ea a sete eee 1OZOS Mini sterewntt Qiks eatin mse ry teeton Borgmastarbrinken 3-C. 32, Helsinki 
EO isa hee ae a LOZSrie Atmbassadorce. 0 . wae sch. coe 72 avenue Foch, Paris xv1 
BRUNI fh le O50 wAdbasss GOT st wats ceca ee oe Zitelmanstrasse 22, Bonn 
MOR Be ind, amen tk. 1943 | Ambassador 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 
IL Be ee ae LO DSel AN DASSACOI ssa Me act scan Route du Canape Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 
MCE corre. 2 aia: 6 stole ns TOAST MGITESbET sa, aes nee penser eee: c/o Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
Me tk coe LE 1947 | High Commissioner...’........ 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 
I ee 058 |, Ambassador...» .icecaes ocak. Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
Bre PR. MeL SES TOLOA A TM DASSAG OR eas h aso ade ea 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 
RMR ee tis Veer LO54 5 eA bAassad One tert. eyes a Eee Farmers’ Bldg., Dizengoff Road, Tel Aviv 
RE roe LOS ot AM DASSaC Olden sen see Via Saverio Mercadante 15, Rome 
Ly |g Galena 19290 eAmMbassHdors cess. koe. 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 
MPPRE OMS hss tit TODS eMinisters ses sete he ee Te Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau, Beirut 
MeSPMDOUTE.................. 194b* paVinistert. so 4cce eo oe te c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 
TA Sear 19445 | P Am basssdons, fat tne tea Edificio Internacional, Paseo de la Reforma, 
No. 1, Mexico City 
Metherlands................. OSGn Ambassadors. cho. sete oes Sophialaan 1A, The Hague 
Meew Zealand................. 1940 | High Commissioner........... Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- 
house Quay, C.I., Wellington 
Be ren LOAS Fe Minister se. ope eee is eee Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 
ee 1950 | High Commissioner........... Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 
ls tpl ae ee rr 1944 Ambassador. os eed ee Edificio Boza, Plaza San Martin, Lima 
Re fei 1943 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim....| 31 Ulica Katowicka, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 
ena Tob 2s meAdn bassad ote neers cane ne eee ae Pah oe da Praia da Vitoria No. 48-1°, D°, 
A, 8 isbon 
Me LOD oe eet DASEAC OL ieee ane ee Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 
88, Madrid 
BI oes ok: UA (oe Mia ESbOT Rhos Saye Ronis « seeds s Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm 
Bemtzerland.................. 1O47e IP Amba ssadors..tci cit: alerts oie 88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 
Sy Ae LOLI Am basstdOGl ne oe Mudafaai Huduk Caddesi, No. 19d, Can- 
, kaya, Ankara 
Union of South Africa........ 1940 | High Commissioner........... Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., Pretoria 
nion of Soviet Socialist 
Republics = Le Tas AIMDASSACOMay eeee, Soe gent ee 23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
United Kingdom............. 1880 | High Commissioner........... aae House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
.W.1 
‘United States of America..... LOZ 7h DAM DASsSGOr iu seein eee es ae ee Avenue, Washington, 


ek, 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded % 

Country and Year Present Status of % 
Representation Established Representative Address 2 

a 5 
Wrurtavenc. cisenerre ce ae 1LO52s Arm bsissachoremsmen ne os cies se aa ate Agraciada, Piso 7°, Monte 

video 

Wenezuela. =... 4.408 octal LOD AeA mbassad ore seem. q.5 meee Edificio Pan-American, Penis Urapalll 3 
Candelaria, Caracas ; 

Liucoslavias oe 4 eiemecknaae noc [OAH PATO ASsadOrseaeie sc. cc laset-caeuee Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade Bs 
Other Missions ¥ 
¢ 

Canadian Military Mission (1946). .| Head of Mission............... Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, Head 
quarters Berlin, (British Sector) 

Canadian Delegation to the North a 
Atlantic Council (1952) and Or- e 
ganization for European Eco- : : hf e 
nomic Co-operation (1950)....... Representative. ....5.....-.- seat weg LUO d’ Auteuil, Paris xvt $ 


Permanent Delegation of Canada 
to the United Nations (1948).. 

Permanent Delegation of Canada 
to European Office of the United 
Nations: (O43) en creme pen ists leke 


Consulates 

Bra gil ia. coke See ene ees es 1947 

United States of America..... 1948 
it bie) aging! <a 1947 
Sipe dk ype ees 1948 
eee = 1.0 Sag eM 1953 
ee MR ce 1952 
SS ls 3.5. 1943 
ie <a 1947 
Dy hie all 1948 


Republic of the Philippines. . .1949 


t. 
Permanent Representative..... Rm. 504, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


j ‘ : ‘2 
Permanent Representative..... La Pelouse, Palais des Nations, Geneva 2 


el tat es 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sa6 Paulo ¥ 
eae Little Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Suite 300, Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison 
Site, Chicago 6, Dl. 
1035 Penobscot Bldeg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Associated Realty Bidg., Los Angeles 14, oll 
215 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 


Consul (25) aceccaniee coo Sear 


Consuls sc ete Bt ee eer 
@onsul Generales ne. sat 
Consul General........ Beat ey 


as oe 
Wonsul'\ Generale eee 620 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. z 
Honorary Vice-Consul......... 443 Congress St., Portland, Maine = 


400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. : 
1407 Tower Bldg.., 7th Ave. at Olive "4 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


Ayala Bldg., Juan Luna St:, Manila 


Consul General 
ConsuliGeneralis ss...) eee 


@onsuli Genera lige eee ee 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Ls 
“ 
§ 
Country and Year Present Status of be 
Representation Established Representative Address f 
Aroentineinprmenc ta watts tecss clean TO41 A Am bassadors. ce cece eee eines 211 Stewart Street, Ottawa ¢ 
INustraliat.c soe io eee ce 1940), Hush Commissioner: .3 3... 100 Sparks Street, Ottawa ¥ 
AN USUTIA sn Eh ee ee eee oe 1952 | Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim....| 445 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa re 
Beloved eee coer cle 108 (ail eAD ASSaCLO Tae nese aera 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa & 
Brazil t:,\eecacteancdee ere aes: NO Ae SoA MO AS SaGl Oli ein ewe etter tee ate 102 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
Chile:::.. Bia eee (O42) PAu bassaidoris..- bearers aie ae Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Chitna;, . Ss. (8c eee oes 194M Atta bassadOna a late oemies 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Colombia Spsees aeeeccr seers 1953 | Chargé d’ Affaires, ad interim...| Apt. 29, The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Cuba, nessa Ree eee ener 1045 dliaAm bassad Of. «4.008 sce teen 400 Holland Avenue, Ottawa 
@zechos\ovalkianeae een et OA LVS TOL ho bn nrc eee keene 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa 
Denmark's ene ee ee HOAGS Ee Ministersescs c..cisinere sae cesar 451 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
Dominican Republie....... AALOSER PA DASSA CON G4. 5. teow ed date The Roxborough, Ottawa 
1 Ya) SUE Nee Serres HE Ober teas Ree AGHA a lea DASSA COM asees aie. sine cee cee The Roxborough, Ottawa 
CINTA sh eee ee ice 1948 | Chargé d’Affaires..............| 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
BPAnNCG) |. sicy iee ee eee eee TODS AIM bDASSaGOEeen ae’. cok - uaa 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa 
Germany: geecciackte or see sl OVibe ll Zea OPS EEK eKor es, 3 es meee om C7 580-582 Chapel Street, Ottawa 
GTOCC Grey ct eh en ieee 19407 PAI passa dora... tecia-et es Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Pati accaee <2 eee nicer meee 1G 5A eA Assad Oly ears ole oe er Suite 6, 130 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
eelan decd tues soeinan eee 19487 eVEIMISbers eer ate «tao, scee es Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
in ia ecb teeth cee 1947 | High Commissioner......2./.. 200 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
indonesia... Waser seeks ee ce 1058 oa ASSa COR een eid oets aes: 160 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
Areland sen. een ee. Ae 19395| Aum basse done awa citation ceria 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
STAC 2 tie kra paeeor te ekr Loul 1053 eA In DasecclOnm wee ates eee 45 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 
tally 08 «pe teoser ore eae 1947-|sAun bassadoncs seen mee 384 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


: Country and Year Present Status of ies 
Representation Established Representative “alas 
SEAMS TATE Ms io. tae aL OA | ATO DASSAGOP NS. acdea li focaa. oes 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
BAB LEWNOOULE. oho Gehl. 1O4O) eR MIGNIS CGE tat 5a) eS ok al soos atk ok. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
S010 nara ae oe gh oe Oe See 6 ee 1944 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim....| 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
Metherlands: Jo fn¢choieta.... LOROa Am bassadoricie Minmoise gts. 12 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa 
New Zealand..............:..1942 | High Commissioner........... 107 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
meuNOTWay............. diene 1942 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim....| 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Pemlrstans 20803. SR ih os. cc 1949 | High Commissioner........... 505 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa 
LD! accel Ad a aan 1044 PAM DaSsSAdOr, beaten sack oc. 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 
TO OLELIO)YD Re Raat oe ce ech a be at 1942 | Chargé d’Affaires..............| 183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
Rergnrnl it. eee ec. ke. Sak 1Ob2 AI DaRSAUOLSt qsaGh, ae. 285 Harmer Avenue, Ottawa 
Baie atene rs hGria ts. . o190o"| Ambassador. 2.mte. - eke cel 149 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
CUSTER See Ry eae M043 Minister: a den mci sebi eset eek 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe Park, Ont. 
Brea eZeRlAN Ga wall seule oars VOLE MMADISCCT vrten teed. ood. cr eoke seca 5 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa 
1 CST Sh age a os L944 iAmbassadorcay sy oecca ne 197 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Union of South Africa........ 1938 | High Commissioner.......... 9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa 
Union of Soviet Socialist 19427 | ZA mbassadorssse-s ona: 83 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa 
Republics 
Wnited Kingdom............. 1928 | High Commissioner........... Earnscliffe, Ottawa 
United States of America..... 1927-|SAmibassador=tin. 4. soe. 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
BAY tytn 1948 | Ambassador................... 170 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa 
Weneouclajet). 2. Bae do. LO5Sn Aan basse Ons tie besos a hence The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Y ECTS Eka Ce 1942 | Ambassador...................] 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa 


Section 2.—International Activities* 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 1954-55 


Consultation at all levels is of basic importance to what has been called “the art of 


_ Commonwealth relations”. A continuous and close exchange of views on questions of 


mutual interest is a vital aspect of the flexible political instrument which draws together 
the eight sovereign independent nations of which the Commonwealth is comprised on a 
basis of freedom and equality. The aim of this consultation is to ensure that in formulating 
policies in the international field, each member country should have an appreciation of the 
views of the other members whose interests are affected. 


During the period under review (Apr. 1, 1954 to May 31, 1955) consultation continued 
to be close and took many forms. The foremost example was the meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers which opened in London on Jan. 31, 1955. The conference coincided with 
the crisis over Formosa and consideration of Far Eastern affairs took up almost half of 
the plenary sessions. The Prime Ministers also turned their attention to developments 
in Europe and the Middle East and reviewed the economic situation and the prospects for 
the sterling area countries in making progress towards freer trade and payments. The 
problem of security was examined in the light of the development of thermo-nuclear 
weapons. Discussion was extremely frank. As Canada’s Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Louis 8. St. Laurent, emphasized in his report to Parliament it was of immense value to 
the Prime Ministers of the Western Governments to get the point of view of important 


_ leaders from Asia on vital Asian problems and indeed on all the matters before the meeting. 


One important decision taken by the conference was to agree to Pakistan’s request 
to be accepted as a continuing member of the Commonwealth after becoming a republic 
on the same basis as agreed for India in 1949. In raising this matter, the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed Ali, emphasized that there was no desire in his country to 
weaken the link with the Commonwealth. There was ready agreement that it was for 
Pakistan to decide what form of constitution it should have; nevertheless the decision 


_ that a nation of 80,000,000 people should cease to owe allegiance to the Queen was not 
taken without a sense of the drama involved. 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Consultation takes many forms, one of which is reflected in the visits of distinguished 
national leaders to other countries of the Commonwealth. Insofar as Canada was con- 
cerned 1954-55 proved to be particularly fruitful in this regard. During August 1954 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh spent almost three weeks on a tour of Canada 
which took him to Ottawa, to the atomic energy establishment at Chalk River, to defence 
establishments and other points of interest in the western provinces and to Kitimat where 
he officiated at the pouring of the first ingot at the new aluminum plant. After officially 
closing the Fifth Empire and Commonwealth Games at Vancouver on Aug. 7, the Duke 
embarked on an extensive visit to Canada’s far north. From Vancouver he flew to 
Whitehorse in Yukon Territory and then, after visiting Port Radium, Coppermine and 
Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories, flew to Churchill, Man. Three days later he 
was at Knob Lake in Labrador where he saw the massive iron ore development. After 
two days’ fishing at Goose Bay, the Duke and his party returned by air to the United 
Kingdom on Aug. 17. 

In November Canada was honoured to receive a visit from Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother, who, following a visit to the United States, spent five days in Ottawa 
during which she was the central figure at numerous official functions and recalled memories 
of the Royal Tour of 1939. 

The first distinguished Commonwealth statesmen to come to Canada during the year 
were Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden who arrived in Ottawa at the end of 
June 1954, following their talks with President Eisenhower in Washington. During their 
stay in the Canadian Capital, the British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary exchanged 
views with Canadian Ministers on questions of mutual interest. 


At the end of September the Vice-President of India, Dr. Saravapalli Radhakrishnan, 
spent two days in Ottawa as the guest of the Government before proceeding to MeGill 
University to deliver a series of lectures. A distinguished philosopher and academician, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan spoke of the Indian approach to world problems in conversations with 
government leaders and Canadians interested in international affairs. 


In October the then Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, Viscount Swinton, — 


undertook a three week tour of Canada from coast to coast following similar tours in other 
Commonwealth countries. Later on the Permanent Under Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, also undertook an extensive tour of Canada 
which carried him to all sections of the country and brought him into touch with public 
figures in the principal centres. 

Early in December the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala, spent some 
time in Canada in the course of a trip around the world. While in Ottawa Sir John spoke 
in appreciative terms of Canada’s part in Colombo Plan projects in Ceylon. Before 
leaving for the United States he paid brief visits to Toronto, Niagara Falls and Montreal. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited Ottawa in January 1955 
prior to proceeding to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in London. 

In March 1955 the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. R. G. Menzies, spent nearly a 
week in Canada. Mr. Menzies, accompanied by the Hon. A. G. Townley, Minister for Air 
and Civil Aviation, and senior advisers met with members of the Canadian Government 
and was guest of honour at a number of official functions. 


Canadian Ministers also made several trips to Commonwealth countries on official — 


business during the year. Prime Minister St. Laurent, accompanied by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, attended the Prime Ministers’ meetings 
in London, Eng. at the end of January and was the recipient of the Freedom of the City at a 


splendid ceremony in Guildhall. In April and May 1955 the Minister of Trade and Com- ~ 


merce and Defence Production, the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, undertook a goodwill visit to 


Australia and New Zealand accompanied by the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, _ 
Mr. W. F. Bull. Mr. Howe arrived in Australia by air from Vancouver on Apr. 11, 1955. — 


During his tour he visited four of the six States—New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria 
and South Australia—and the national capital, Canberra. Between official functions he 
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found time for conversations with members of the Australian Wheat Board, civil aviation 
authorities, trade officials and other Australian leaders including members of the Common- 
wealth and State governments. These conversations were helpful in reaching an under- 
standing of Australian problems and points of view but were subsidiary to the main purpose 
of his trip. 
> The Australian tour ended on Anzac Day, Apr. 25 when Mr. Howe and Mr. Bull flew 
to New Zealand. During his stay in that country Mr. Howe visited Christchurch on the 
South Island, Wellington and Auckland on the North Island and numerous in-between 
points. At a State luncheon given in Mr. Howe’s honour Prime Minister Holland spoke 
of Canada as the valued and affectionately regarded senior partner in Commonwealth 
affairs whose advice was always listened to with respect. 


Mr. Howe’s tour of Australia and New Zealand was an outstanding success. The 
warmth and cordiality which he received on both the official and unofficial levels and the 
keen interest displayed by the press in his distinguished career as a Commonwealth states- 
man and his leadership in the field of Canadian commercial and industrial development 
confirm the lively sentiments of friendship which the people of Australia and New Zealand 
entertain for Canada. 


A survey of Commonwealth relations would be incomplete without mention of the 
Fifth British Empire and Commonwealth Games which were staged in the summer of 
1954 in Vancouver. The games were officially opened on the evening of July 30 by Field 
Marshal the Rt. Hon. Earl Alexander of Tunis and were closed on the evening of Aug. 7 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 


This event brought together on the playing fields of Canada’s westernmost province, 
athletes from the United Kingdom, from Australia and New Zealand, from India and 
Pakistan, from South Africa, from Hong Kong and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and from other parts of the Commonwealth. Their friendly rivalry on the 

_ sporting field reflected something of that special family” relationship which is character- 
istic of the Commonwealth and of contacts between peoples who belong to it. From the 
point of view of the numbers of athletes participating, the regions represented, and the 
standard of competition, the Fifth Games were the most successful ever held. But even 
more important was the opportunity provided for young men and women from all quarters 
of the globe to see something of Canada and Canadians, to live and to talk together, to 

exchange ideas and to gain an understanding and appreciation of those qualities of tolerance 
~ and mutual confidence which form the basis of the Commonwealth as a living institution. 


A continuing and deep-rooted economic problem arises out of the backward agri- 

cultural and industrial condition of many countries of south and southeast Asia. Through- 
out this area conditions had worsened as a result of destruction and impoverishment during 
World War II. The age-old enemies of mankind—poverty, illiteracy and disease—were 
in the ascendant and threatened to undermine the promise of healthy and continuous 
development which had fired the imagination of the peoples of this region, many of whom 
had recently assumed responsibility for the conduct of their own affairs. The 1950 Con- 

- ference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers at Colombo considered the need for the more 
industrially advanced countries to give assistance to the nations of south and southeast Asia 
and fashioned the Colombo Plan. Although enlarged since its inception the Colombo Plan 

_ was originally a Commonwealth idea and has played a useful part in strengthening the new 

~ nation States in their struggle to improve the living conditions of their peoples and realize 

* their national aspirations. Canada was pleased to play host to the third meeting of the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee in Ottawa in October 1954. 


| Commonwealth co-operative arrangements also exist in other fields. During recent 
years international tension made it necessary to devote to the military strengthening of the 
» free world, including the Commonwealth, resources that might have been used to increase 
_ the prosperity and welfare of its inhabitants. Collective security arrangements of various 
__ kinds have come into being in a number of areas throughout the world and individual 
— Commonwealth countries play a part in these in accordance with their interests. Canada, 
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along with the United Kindgom, the United States, and a number of European nations, 
are members of NATO. Australia, New Zealand and the United States are members of 
ANZUS, which is concerned with the security of the southwest Pacific; and the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and Pakistan have joined with the United States and 
others in the Southeast Asia Collective Defence Agreement. 


Apart from co-operative arrangements for defence, there are a host of other bodies 
within the Commonwealth which facilitate the transaction of business and carry forward 
the day-to-day process of consultation and exchange of information. Canada is rep- 
resented on such standing groups as the Executive Council of the Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Council; the Commonwealth Economic Committee; the Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee; the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board; the Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council; the Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautics Research Council; the 
Commonwealth Liaison Committee; the Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources 
and Geology; the Imperial Institute; and the Imperial War Graves Commission. These 
bodies form useful means of exchanging information and views on special economic, 
scientific or technical questions and of working out recommendations for the consideration 
of the governments concerned. 


Canadian representation within the Commonwealth was extended in 1955 by the | 


appointment of a Trade Commissioner to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland with 
an office in Salisbury. 


Constitutional development in United Kingdom non-self-governing territories con- 
tinued to attract attention in 1954-55 and progress towards the establishment of a 
Caribbean Federation was viewed with considerable interest. 


During the period covered by this survey the Commonwealth has continued to serve 
as one of the most effective vehicles of international discussion and co-operation. Its 
countries contain a quarter of the world’s population embracing peoples of many races and 
religions. Its strength and influence are derived from this and from a common outlook 
which, despite differences of geography, religion and race, evokes a broadly similar response 
to most international problems of the day. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


In the year ended May 31, 1955 conflicting interests and views of members adversely 
affected the activities of the United Nations but the Organization nevertheless continued 
to make progress on many fronts in its efforts to safeguard peace and advance the economic 
and social welfare of humanity through international co-operation. As the Organization 
approached its tenth birthday—the anniversary of the signing of the Charter in San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945—there was reason to hope that experience gained in its formative 
years would help make it more effective in its second decade. 


As a keeper of the peace and promoter of international co-operation for peaceful 
purposes the United Nations was intended by its founders to have two primary functions— 
collective security and pacific settlement of disputes. Deadlock in the Security Council— 
except in the notable case of the outbreak of war in Korea when the Soviet representative 
was absent—has shifted responsibility for collective security to regional organizations. 
As a result of its success in mediating disputes however the United Nations can take 
credit for terminating and preventing many conflicts which might have had disastrous 
consequences for the world. The facilities of the United Nations for discussion, compromise 
and mediation were helpful in encouraging the withdrawal of Russian troops from Iran, 
the lifting of the Berlin Blockade, pacification of the northern borders of Greece and 
termination of hostilities in Kashmir, Indonesia and Palestine. When the UN itself became 
involved in fighting in Korea it succeeded in repelling aggression in the first major applica- 
tion of the principle of collective security by an international organization. In the period 
under review, Canada continued to be represented on the United Nations Truce Super- 
visory Corps for Palestine and Kashmir. In August 1954 Major General E. L. M. Burns 
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of Canada was appointed Chief of Staff for the Palestine Truce Supervisory Organization. 
Continuation of the armistice in Korea facilitated withdrawal of most of the Canadian 
military forces which had formed the third largest contribution to the United Nations 
‘command during hostilities. 


The United Nations has been diligent in its efforts to give increasing independence to 
non-self-governing peoples and to pool the wealth and skills of mankind in the interests of 
underprivileged peoples and underdeveloped countries. The United Nations helped 
Israel and Indonesia achieve their independence. The futures of three large territories in 
Africa—Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland—all formerly under Italian colonial rule, were 
resolved by the General Assembly, with Libya becoming an independent kingdom, an 
autonomous Eritrea being federated with Ethiopia and Somaliland destined to emerge as 
an independent civil state after a ten-year trusteeship régime. In other parts of Africa 
and in the Pacific a course is being charted for the future self-government of other large 
groups of dependent peoples living in Trust Territories. Countries administering colonial 
areas pledge themselves to make the best interests of the inhabitants their first consideration 
and they report regularly to the United Nations on conditions in their possessions. 


Through its Economic and Social Council, the United Nations seeks to promote 
higher living standards, full employment, economic and social progress and solutions for 
international economic, social, health and related problems. Support for the activities of 
the Economic and Social Council has increased slowly but steadily as member nations have 
recognized that the edifice of world peace must rest on the solid foundation of a sound and 
growing world economy, that poverty can lead to unrest and that prosperity, like peace, 
is indivisible. If the efforts of the United Nations to devise a formula for disarmament are 
successful much of the vast resources now being poured into defence measures will be 
available for diversion to works of peace. (As a member of the Disarmament Commission 
and its Sub-Committee, Canada, in the period under review, played an active role in dis- 
armament negotiations.) In the meantime through its voluntary agencies—United 
Nations Children’s Fund, relief and rehabilitation programs in Korea and Palestine and 
the work of its High Commissioner for Refugees—the Organization is helping relieve the 
ravages of previous wars. Canada has made substantial contributions to all the voluntary 
agencies of the United Nations. 


_ In an address at the opening of the ninth session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York on Sept. 23, 1954 Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
the Hon. Lester B. Pearson, reviewed a number of difficulties that beset the United Nations 
during its early years. He emphasized the need to recognize and understand the divisions 
within the Organization which had weakened it internally—the fundamental division 
between totalitarian and free societies, the division between the self-governing and non- 
self-governing parts of the world, the division between the highly industrialized parts of 
the world and ‘underdeveloped’ areas. Mr. Pearson referred also to the ‘freeze’ on the 
“membership applications of twenty-one countries resulting from the ‘cold war’ and the 
difficulties arising from Chinese representation. He continued: 


P “Mr. President, over the nine short years in which the United Nations has existed, it has 

q been threatened from within, and attacked from without. But with all its shortcomings, 
P it is impossible to envisage a world without the network of practice and precedent, the 
*% institutions and procedures for peace making and peace enforcement which we mean by 
5 the phrase ‘the United Nations’. If this United Nations organization did not exist, we 
r should soon have to find another one.”’ 


* 


A number of authorities on the United Nations consider that many of the difficulties 
referred to by Mr. Pearson could be eliminated by revising the Charter. Article 109, 

: paragraph 3 of the Charter provides for a decision on the calling of a review conference to 
be made at the tenth session of the General Assembly. Because the Charter cannot be 
amended without the consent of all the members of the Security Council and because the 
| Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has been consistently antagonistic to changes 1 in the 
Charter, prospects for the holding of a successful review conference are not promising at 
present. 
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Developments in the six principal organs of the United Nations in the year ended 
May 31, 1955 are summarized below. % 


General Assembly.—The ninth session of the General Assembly was held in New 
York from Sept. 21 to Dec. 17, 1954 under the presidency of Mr. Eelco M. Van Kleffens — 
of the Netherlands. The Secretary of State for External Affairs, Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
and the Minister of National Health and Welfare, Hon. Paul Martin, were chairman and 
vice-chairman respectively of.the Canadian Delegation. 


The most notable development at the session was the agreement by the USSR to join 
Canada, France, the United States and the United Kingdom in co-sponsoring a procedural 
resolution setting the stage for renewed discussions in the Sub-Committee of the Dis- — 
armament Commission. As acting chairman of the Canadian Delegation, Mr. Martin — 
took the initiative in obtaining the agreement of the USSR to join the other members of 
the Sub-Committee in co-sponsoring the resolution which eventually was adopted unani- 
mously by the Assembly. This encouraging display of Assembly unanimity was repeated 
in respect of another resolution co-sponsored by Canada and a number of Western 
countries which provided for continued negotiations leading towards the establishment of 
an agency to further co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and for the convening - 
in 1955 of an international conference of scientists interested in nuclear and related fields. 
This resolution was based on President Eisenhower’s address on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy at the eighth session of the General Assembly. The spirit of co-operation and harmony — 
resulting from the unanimity on the resolutions on disarmament and atomic energy waned 
later in the session when the Communist members introduced a number of propaganda 
items—among them an appeal for a ban on propaganda favouring a new war. 


Considerable time was spent but little progress made on recurring questions such as 
race conflict in South Africa and political difficulties in Tunisia and Morocco. New and — 
difficult issues relating to Cyprus and West New Guinea were debated with indecisive 
results. In the absence of any change of view on the part of the major powers the general — 
question of the admission of new members remained unresolved. 


In the economic field Canada pledged $1,500,000 as its contribution to the expanded — 
program of technical assistance for the coming year and announced its preparedness to 
support the proposed International Finance Corporation which, under the aegis of the 
International Bank, would promote investment of capital in private enterprise in under- 
developed countries. On the question of the proposed Special United Nations Fund for — 
Economic Development, the Canadian Delegation supported a resolution providing for 
further examination of the manner in which such a fund might operate but made it clear 
that’ Canada was not committed to the establishment of such a fund. : 


During debates on problems of international law the Canadian delegation made known — 
its doubts that a suitable definition of aggression could be agreed upon or that any definition — 
could have any practical value at the present time. With respect to studies of the Conti- 
nental Shelf the Assembly asked the International Law Commission to complete its work 
on the régimes of the high seas and territorial waters and to submit a final report to the 
eleventh session of the Assembly in 1956. 


The Assembly agreed on a procedure for final revision of the draft International 
Covenant on Human Rights and also continued its study of recommendations concerning 
the right of peoples to ‘self-determination’. Consideration was also given to the desir- | 
ability of drafting a supplementary convention on slavery and two measures for the abolition — 
of forced-labour practices. With respect to women’s rights, a resolution was adopted 
urging the abolition of customs or ancient laws reflecting on the human dignity of women. 


Security Council.—Although Canada was not a member of the Security Council in 
the period under review it had a keen interest in a number of the problems dealt with by — 
the Council. The source of chief concern to the Council was the threat of hostilities — 
between Egypt and Israel resulting from border disputes. Major General Burns reported — 
personally to the Council on a clash between armed forces of Egypt and Israel near Gaza on : 
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_ the evening of Feb. 28, 1955. After hearing General Burns the Council adopted a resolution 
condemning the Israeli attack in the Gaza strip as a violation of the cease-fire provisions 
and calling upon Israel to take all necessary steps to prevent such action. On Mar. 30 
the Security Council adopted a second resolution requesting General Burns to continue his 
consultations with the Governments of Egypt and Israel and calling upon the Governments 
_of the two countries to co-operate with General Burns with regard to his proposals “bearing 
in mind that, in the opinion of the chief-of-staff, infiltration can be reduced to an occasional 
nuisance if an agreement is effected between the parties along the lines he has proposed”’. 
~The Council also was concerned with the seizure of an Israeli vessel, the Bat Galim, 
by the Egyptian authorities in the Suez Canal. Other items on the Security Council 
agenda during the period under review for which no decisive action was taken included 
“the hostilities in the area of certain islands off the coast of the mainland of China’’, an 
alleged attack on a United States naval aircraft by a military aircraft of the USSR, an 
alleged threat to the security of Thailand and the outbreak of hostilities in Guatemala. 


The second round of discussions of the five-nation (including Canada) Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission began in London on Feb. 25, 1955 and continued until 
May 18. During the discussions the Western Powers supplemented earlier basic proposals 
by putting forward a number of papers on specific aspects of the disarmament program. 
One of these papers suggested that the armed forces of the United States, the USSR and 
China. should be reduced from present levels to between one and one and a half million 
while the forces of France and the United Kingdom should be reduced to 650,000. After 
having ignored the various Western proposals, the Soviet Union submitted lengthy pro- 
posals which embodied the United Kingdom-French suggestions on the level of armed 
forces together with other main features of the Western plan. However the position of the 
USSR on the most important question, i.e., international control, remained unclear. 
Moreover the Soviet proposals dealt with a number of issues such as the German problem, 
which did not come within the terms of reference of the Sub-Committee. The Sub- 
Committee decided to adjourn in order to enable its members to examine the new Soviet 
proposals and the situation arising from their submission to the Sub-Committee. 


Economic and Social Council.—Though not a member of the Economic and Social 
Council since completing its second three year term on Dec. 31, 1952, Canada was, in 1955, 
serving a second term on the Population Commission ‘of the Council, an indefinite term on 
the Narcotic Drugs Commission, and was re-elected in May 1955 to the Executive Board 

of the United Nations Children’s Fund and for a third three year term to the Statistical 
Commission. Canada is a member of all ten Specialized Agencies affiliated with the 
United Nations through the Economic and Social Council. The Specialized Agencies are 
intergovernmental organizations through which international co-operation in the economic, 
social and technical fields is achieved and the pooling and exchange of experience and modern 
techniques is made possible. The Specialized Agencies are: International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO), Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), World Health Organization (WHO), 
United Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), World Meteorological Organization (WMO) and Universal Postal Union 
(UPU). 

In 1954 Canada contributed approximately $1,320,000 to the expenses of the Special- 

ized Agencies in addition to $1,500,000 to the expanded program of technical assistance, 
-tmauch of which is carried out by the Specialized Agencies with funds allocated for the pur- 
pose by the parent body. In the period under review progress was made towards the 

establishment of two new Agencies—the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) and the Organization for Trade Co-operation. 


i Trusteeship Council.—The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship 
agreements for Trust Territories are exercised with the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council which supervises administration of the Trust Territories. At its three sessions 
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held in the year under review, the Council studied the political, economic, social and educa- _ 
tional conditions of the Territories on the basis of the annual reports of the administering _ 


States and petitions from the Territories themselves, dealt with a number of specific 
questions referred to it by the General Assembly and made recommendations to the 
administering States. The report of a United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust 


Territories in Kast Africa, the seventh of its kind appointed by the Council since it came — 


into being in 1947, was approved at the Council’s fifteenth session early in 1955, and a 
“periodic visiting mission” to Territories in West Africa was named. Canadian policy on 


matters of Trusteeship before the United Nations General Assembly is governed by a careful ~ 


weighing, within the provisions of the United Nations Charter, of the responsibilities, 
rights and aspirations of both the administering States and.the indigenous populations. 
To date Canada has not been elected to the Trusteeship Council. 


International Court of Justice.—To “adjust and settle international disputes in 
conformity with justice and international law” is one of the purposes of the United Nations 
and it was therefore essential to establish a judicial arm for the Organization. The Statute 
of the International Court of Justice is an integral part of the Charter of the United Nations. 
During 1954-55 San Marino, Japan, West Germany and Italy—although non-members of 


the United Nations—became parties to the Statute of the Court. All members of the Organ- ~ 


izations are automatically parties to the Statute. The Court is composed of fifteen judges 
who are elected in individual capacities. Mr. John E. Read of Canada has been a judge 
of the Court since 1946. 


Secretariat.—The Secretariat operates the administrative machinery of the United 
Nations. At the ninth session of the General Assembly Canada and a majority of other 
members approved plans of the Secretary-General for reorganizing the Secretariat. The 
Secretary-General’s proposals included a reduction of 284 posts in the headquarters 
establishment and a number of important structural changes in the supervisory ranks of 
the Secretariat. ‘The changes were expected to result in savings and increased efficiency. 
At the ninth session approval was given for establishment of a procedure for dealing with 
appeals from decisions of the Administrative Tribunal which considers applications alleging 
non-observance of contracts of employment of staff members or of their terms of 
appointment. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty 


Within less than two years of the end of World War II in 1945 and the establishment 
of the United Nations hopes of a lasting peace gave place to growing anxiety. The United 
Nations Security Council, which had been given responsibility for maintaining world-wide 
security, was deliberately prevented by the USSR representatives from fulfilling this 
function. ‘The Soviet Union maintained its armed forces after the War at a level that 
insured to itself a preponderance of military strength in Europe. The Soviet Government 
blocked attempts by the Western Powers to reach a peace settlement in Europe and com- 
munist parties were used as an instrument of Soviet policy to sabotage Western European 
efforts at economic recovery and political co-operation. Under these circumstances, the 
countries of the Atlantic community felt themselves in grave peril of Soviet aggression and 
communist subversion and they therefore took special collective measures under the United 
Nations Charter to maintain peace. The Prime Minister of Canada was one of the first 
to foresee this development. In 1947, when Secretary of State for External Affairs, he said 
before the United Nations General Assembly that nations might be forced to seek greater 
safety “in an association of democratic, peace-loving states willing to accept more specific 
jnternational obligations in return for a greater measure of national security”’. 


The first step in this direction was taken in the spring of 1948 when Belgium, France, 


Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom signed the Brussels Treaty E 


establishing Western Union. On Apr. 4, 1949 as a result of negotiations between these 
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countries, Canada and the United States, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed at 
Washington, D.C. This Treaty was accepted by all major groups of opinion in Canada 
and was passed without a single dissenting vote in Parliament. 


_ The original signatories of the Treaty were Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 


Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the 


United States. In September 1951 it was agreed that Greece and Turkey should be 


invited to accede to the Treaty and they were admitted in February 1952. In October 1954 


a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty inviting the Federal Republic of Germany to join 
NATO was approved together with related arrangements which provided for the establish- 
ment of a Western European Union (composed of the Brussels Powers, the German Federal 


- Republic and Italy) and for the restoration of full sovereignty to the German Federal 
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Republic. These measures, designed to bring the German Federal Republic into close and 
enduring association with the Atlantic Community of free nations, were adopted following 
the failure of the European Defence Community Treaty which was rejected by the French 
Assembly in August 1954. On May 6, 1955 the Federal Republic of Germany deposited 
in Washington its instrument of accession to the North Atlantic Treaty and thus joined 
NATO as its fifteenth member. 


The North Atlantic Treaty and the Organization.—The terms of the Treaty and 
the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt with in the 1954 
Canada Year Book, pp. 113-115. 


Developments 1954-55*.—The North Atlantic Council continued in permanent session 
at Paris under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General, Lord Ismay. Mr. L. D. 
Wilgress remained the Permanent Representative of Canada to the Council in 1954-55. 
Besides the regular meetings of the Permanent Representatives, the Council met in 
Ministerial Session in Paris, France in October and December 1954 and in May 1955. 


The October meeting which was attended by Foreign Ministers and Defence Ministers 
of member countries was called to approve arrangements designed to bring about the full 
association of the Federal Republic of Germany with the West, and a German defence 
contribution. The Council approved a resolution to reinforce the existing machinery for 
the collective defence of Europe, chiefly by strengthening the powers of the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe. It also approved a Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty inviting 
the Federal Republic of Germany to join NATO. 


At the December meeting the Council reaffirmed its will to continue to build for peace 
on solid foundations of unity and strength. Reviewing the defence program of the member 
countries it recognized that the level of forces, which had increased in strength during the 
past year, should be maintained as planned. On the basis of recommendations in the 
Annual Review for 1954 and recognizing that it would be necessary for member countries 
to support over a long period forces which, by their balanced quality and efficiency, would 
be a major factor in deterring aggression, the Council adopted firm force goals for 1955, 
provisional goals for 1956 and planning goals for 1957 with provision for further improve- 
ments in training, equipment and effectiveness. The Council also recorded its opinion 
that the German defence contribution under the Paris Agreements remained an indispensable 
addition to the defence effort of the West. 


The meeting in May 1955 was attended by the Foreign Ministers of member govern- 
ments and its primary purpose was to mark the entry into NATO of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and to provide an opportunity for a more comprehensive examination than 
usual of international political problems of common concern to the alliance. These dis- 


 eussions showed the great value of the Council as a forum for political consultation which 


enables the member governments to develop their policies on the basis of common principles. 
The Ministers resolved to continue the policies heretofore followed in building and maintain- 
ing the strength and unity of the West, though they welcomed the proposed negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to find means for resolving outstanding issues. 


* June 1, 1954 to May 31, 1955. 
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Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Canada continued in 1954-55 to support NATO 
with contributions of armed forces to the unified NATO commands, with end-item assistance 
to other NATO countries and with financial contributions to common budgets. 

The 1st Canadian Infantry Brigade which is stationed in the Soest area of Germany 
kept its place in Europe alongside the forces of Canada’s allies. It is expected that on 
completion of its two year tour of duty towards the end of 1955 the 1st Brigade will be 
replaced by the 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade. The Canadian air contribution of 12 jet 
fighter squadrons to SACEUR remained unchanged. The Royal Canadian Navy had 43 
ships earmarked for the defence of the Canada-United States area and for the protection 
of convoys under the control of SACLANT. 
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Between Apr. 1, 1950 and Mar. 31, 1955 arrangements under the Canadian Mutual 
Aid Program provided for the transfer by Canada of military aid to the non-North 
American members of NATO to the extent of an estimated total of $1,100,400,000. The 
main elements in the program are: (a) training in Canada of aircrew for other NATO 
countries; (b) transfers of equipment from service stocks or from current production for 
the Services; (c) direct transfers of equipment from current production; (d) contributions 
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towards infrastructure programs and NATO budgets. By Dec. 31, 1904, under the 
NATO aircrew training program, a total of 1,297 pilots and 2,009 navigators from Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal and the United Kingdom 
had graduated from training establishments in Canada. An additional 989 trainees were 
currently undergoing training in early 1955. For 1954-55, Parliament was asked to approve 


‘an appropriation of $257,400,000 for Mutual Aid. 


Canada’s forecast share of the cost of NATO common infrastructure program for 


the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 was $11,500,000. Total Canadian expenditure for NATO 


Headquarters budgets during the same year was expected to amount to $1,500,000. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South East 


Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting on Foreign Affairs held at Colombo, 
Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was initiated by Commonwealth 
- governments it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is designed to assist in 
- the economic development of all countries and territories in the general area of south and 


southeast Asia. 


The Consultative Committee, an intergovernmental body, which meets from time to 
time to review the progress of the Colombo Plan and to consider policy matters in connection 
with its implementation, now counts as members Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom (and its territories in the area, such as Malaya, Singapore 
and Sarawak) and Vietnam, as well as the United States which is also engaged in a sub- 
stantial program of economic aid in the same region. ‘To develop the technical assistance 
side of the Plan, a Council for Technical Co-operation has been set up at Colombo, on which 
Canada is represented. The Technical Co-operation Program though an integral part of 
the Colombo Plan is designed to supplement the technical assistance activities of the United 


Nations and the Specialized Agencies in the area. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1955 the Canadian Parliament approved annual contributions totalling 
approximately $128,000,000 for capital and technical assistance to governments in south and 
southeast Asia. 

Capital assistance has so far been provided to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The 
Canadian contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development 
projects (e.g., equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and electricity projects, transportation 


equipment, fishing boats and surveys of resources). It has also included goods required 
in these countries which the recipient governments have been able to use as a means of 
raising some of the money needed to meet local costs of development programs (e.g., wheat, 
flour, copper, aluminum and railway equipment). Canadian aid has been helping these 


countries in both ways, to develop their economies and raise their standards of living. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program up to Mar. 31, 1955 about 259 persons from 
many countries in the area had been received for training in Canada in a great variety of 


_ technical fields and 77 Canadian experts had been employed for service in Colombo Plan 
countries in such fields as fisheries, refrigeration, marine biology, agriculture, soil erosion, 


vocational training, accountancy and the maintenance of tractors and agricultural 


+ 


machinery. Equipment for technical training in various fields had also been supplied. 


The Consultative Committee on the Colombo Plan held its annual meeting in Ottawa 


in October 1954. The Canadian delegation was led by the Hon. Walter Harris, Minister 


of Finance. A published Report* outlines the progress made up to that point and indicates 
the plans for the future. It contains separate sections describing the activities of each 
member of the Colombo Plan as either contributing or receiving countries. 

The next meeting of the Consultative Committee was scheduled for Singapore in the 
autumn of 1955. 


* Report of the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South East Asia. Obtainable 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Price 50 cents. 
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Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter presents only a summary of the voluminous data recorded by the Census. 
More detailed information and extended analyses are published in the Census volumes and 
reports which are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. A list of such publications and their prices is available on request. 


Section 1.—History of the Census 


In 1666 Talon, the Intendant of New France, took an official census of the colony 
for the purpose of measuring the increase in population that had taken place since the 
founding of Quebec by Champlain in 1608. Thus to that primitive St. Lawrence colony 
belongs the credit for the first census of population in the modern meaning of the term 
and the institution of what is today one of the principal instruments of public administra- 
tion in every civilized community. That enumeration, which recorded a total of 3,215 
persons, included the name, age, sex, marital status and occupation of each person in his 
place of abode. The great Intendant himself carried out a considerable part of the enumera- 
tion, “‘visiting from door to door all the habitations of Mont Réal, Trois Riviéres, Cap- 
de-la-Madeleine, and all places above Quebec”. The following year, 1667 the census was 
repeated and to the same inquiries were added the areas under cultivation and the numbers 
of cattle and sheep. 


Censuses of New France were taken no less than thirty-seven times in all during the 
period 1666 to 1739, as well as nine partial censuses and many more enumerations from 
that date to the end of the French régime in 1763, The scope of the census widened even 
during this early period. Each census brought a few new inquiries until at the end of 
the French period the census ascertained, along with the original information, the areas 
under cultivation and under pasture, the production of wheat, barley, oats, peas, corn, 
flax, hemp, tobacco and the number of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. In addition the 
numbers of public buildings, churches, grist mills and sawmills were recorded and the 
numbers of firearms and swords. 


* Revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The chief sources of statistics for the first half-century of British occupation were 
sporadic reports prepared by the colonial governors though censuses of different sections 
were taken at irregular intervals. There was a census of Canada in 1765 and others 
in 1784 and in 1790. Censuses of Upper Canada (Ontario) were taken on an annual basis 


from 1824 to 1842 and for Lower Canada (Quebec) censuses were taken in 1825, 1827, 


1829, 1831, 1832, 1842 and 1844. During this period, censuses of New Brunswick, Nova 
- Scotia, the Assiniboine and the Red River District (Manitoba) were also fairly frequent. 


The Census Act passed Sept. 18, 1841 was the first legislative attempt to institute 


a policy of regular census taking. It provided for a census in the year 1842 and every 


fifth year thereafter but under this Act only a census of Upper Canada was taken. Sub- 
sequent legislation provided for a census of Lower Canada in 1842 and a census of the 
two Provinces in 1848 and 1850. However the Act which provided most effectively 
for the taking of a periodical census was passed in 1851 and the censuses of 1851-52 and 
1861 were carried out under it. In the same years censuses of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were also taken so that the present decennial census may be said to date from 


® 1851. 


Sete repairs 
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The first census following Confederation, that of 1871, was taken under a new Act 
passed in 1870, an amendment to which in 1879 provided for the taking of a census in 1881 
and in every tenth year thereafter. Such decennial censuses have been taken and as the 
country has progressed economically and government and business administration has 
become more complex the scope of each successive enumeration has increased. The 
present legislative authority for the taking of the census is the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 257 and amendment). 


The original legal raison d’étre of the census was to determine representation in the 
Federal House of Commons. Under the British North America Act it was provided that 
the first rearrangement of seats in the House should be made on completion of the Census 
of 1871, a similar readjustment to follow every subsequent decennial census. (The appli- 
eation of the census to this problem is dealt with at pp. 73-74.) But the census of today 
has far wider uses than to determine electoral representation, important as that purpose 
is. It constitutes in fact nothing less than a periodical stock-taking of the people— 
their numbers, geographical distribution, ages, marital status, place of birth, nationality, 
origin, language, schooling, occupations, earnings, family composition, housing conditions, 
and so forth. Census data on the population are useful in determining provincial sub- 
sidy payments, school grants and other forms of public expenditure where amounts paid 
are on a per capita basis. Simple counts of the population are also essential in calculating 
birth, death and marriage rates, production and consumption rates, and many other per 
capita measures. Census population counts also serve as benchmarks in the making of 
intercensal estimates of population. At each level of government population figures from 
the census are regarded as official counts of numbers of persons living in provinces, cities, 
towns, villages, etc. 


Statistics on such characteristics of the population as age, marital status, language, 
occupation, etc., likewise serve a variety of uses. Age figures for example are required 
in estimating the costs of social security measures such as family allowances and old age 
pensions, in estimating schooling needs, in producing life tables, and for a variety of pur- 
poses in the study of social and economic problems. Marital status statistics from the 
census are used to compare the incidence of various diseases among single and married 
persons, to estimate the proportion of married women in the labour force, to determine 
the changes taking place in the number of widowed and divorced persons in Canada. 
Statistics on language and mother tongue are useful to educational authorities, advertising 
agencies and the foreign language press in the publication and distribution of information 
in various languages. 
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Occupation statistics are of value to vocational counsellors in technical schools and 
employment offices. They are of interest to firms wishing to know what occupational skills 
may be found in localities where they may be planning to establish branch plants. These 
examples serve to illustrate the many uses to which population statistics from the census 
may be put. Similarly, statistics from the censuses of agriculture and housing are of 
value in the solution of economic and social problems, as well as for more immediate 
administrative purposes. ; 


The ninth Decennial Census of Canada in 1951 was one of the most significant in the 
country’s history. Coming at the mid-point of the century, it provided a means of mea- 
suring Canada’s development during the first half of the century. Following a decade of 
great international upheavals—World War II and the immediate postwar adjustment 
period—it reflected the widespread economic and social changes that occurred during 
that period. With the union of Newfoundland and Canada in 1949 it represented Canada’s 
first census since becoming a nation of ten provinces. The coverage of that Census is 
shown in the following table. 


1.—Statistical Summary of the Leading Enumerations of the 1951 Census 


Occupied Merchandising and 
Occupied Farms Service Establishments Fishing 
Province or Territory ie on Dwell- | ara niet Enter- 
ings! Farms | Area petal sale | Service | P™S€ 
Trade 
No. No. No. |sq. miles} No. No. No. No. 
INewiound land aweemestee cso. - 361,416 70, 980 3,626 133 4,090 281 650 9,300 
Prince Edward Island........... 98,429 22,454 10,137 1,711 972 157 367 1,140 
INGWAUS COLI | Hebert no Seas oe 642, 584 149, 555 23,015 4,959 7,176 740 2,050 6,300 
News Brunswick sesso) tee. 515, 697 114, 007 26,431 5,422 5, 430 568 1,600 3,040 
QUE DEC Raa ee Le TAO i ne 4,055,681 858, 784 | 134,336 26, 229 43,572 5,165 16,501 3,010 
OntantO peeve. 5 bores ts 4,597,542 | 1,181,126 | 149,920 32, 625 50,119 6,512 20,540 960 
IMamiGO Das. aoc eon hee eee 776, 541 202,398 52,383 27,704 7,432 2,370 Sede 
Saga tehe wales. Sebi cttee es. 831, 728 221,456 | 112,018 96,349 9,585 4,526 3; orl 2,340 
JANN XSTR Aa ee a ek goes 939,501 250, 747 84,315 69, 468 9,943 3,695 4,227 
British: Columbia. ..:2.o0 1.0.0) 1,165,210 337,770 26, 406 7,347 13,151 py ilsiv 5, 848 3, 750 
Willer tna: IEMA oo ono o eee 25,100 ae 4 1 156 16 hy 2 
GCanadavst fot. een 14,009,429 | 3,409,284 | 623,091 | 271,948 | 151,626 | 26,167 | 58,748 29, 800 
1 Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps and large lodging houses. 2 Included with the Prairie Provinces. 


The modern census has become a highly complex administrative and technical opera- 
tion. Each enumeration has shown a considerable advance over its predecessor in planning, 
organization, enumeration and processing, as well as in coverage. The 1951 Census marked 
the introduction of many new techniques—a number of processing operations were decen- 
tralized and were performed for the first time in the Bureau of Statistics regional offices 
located across Canada; mark-sense equipment was used in conjunction with high-speed 
electronic tabulating machines; and specialized printing processes were employed to speed 
the release of published reports and volumes. The results of the 1951 Census of Canada 
are now for the most part contained in the printed record* which will form an important 
source of reference for many years to come. 


In addition to the decennial enumerations for the whole of Canada the spectacular 
growth of the midwest starting in the 1880’s and continuing into the present century 
necessitated the securing of more frequent population and agricultural information for 
that portion of the country. In 1886, midway between the decennial censuses, a special 
census of Manitoba and the then North-West Territories was taken. This was repeated 
for Manitoba alone in 1896 and in every succeeding ten year period a similar census included 
Saskatchewan and Alberta which were created provinces in 1905. Legislative authority 


* Ninth Census of Canada 1951, XI Vols. $25, Queen’s Printer or Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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for these censuses was passed in 1886 for Manitoba and in 1905 for Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and later embodied in the Statistics Act. The need for this partial census is 
now not so apparent and provision has been made for its place to be taken by a modified 
census of population and agriculture for the whole of Canada. Such a census is being 
taken in 1956. 


Section 2.—Growth of the Population 


The population history of Canada, from the first census in 1666 when 3,215 persons 
were enumerated to the 1951 Census when the figure was 14,009,429, reveals an outstanding 


~ rate of population growth. Each decade of course contributed to this growth but the 


ten year periods 1901-11, 1911-21 and 1941-51 merit particular mention. In the decade 
1901-11 Canada’s population increased by 34-2 p.c., the largest growth in the nation’s 


_ history. Immigration was the main factor in this gain, 1,800,000 persons having entered 


the country during the period. Despite World War I with its accompanying population 


losses through casualties, emigration and the influenza epidemic Canada’s population 


increased by 21-9 p.c. in the 1911-21 decade. 


The Census of 1951 showed the population of Canada to be 14,009,429 representing 
an increase of 2,502,774 or 21-8 p.c. over the 1941 figure of 11,506,655. Newfoundland’s 
entry into Confederation accounted for 361,416 of this increase. Excluding Newfoundland 
the population in 1951 totalled 13,648,013, an increase of 2,141,358 or 18-6 p.c. over the 
1941 population of the nine provinces and the territories. This numerical increase was 
the largest on record and the percentage increase was exceeded only in the 1901-11. and 
1911-21 decades. The population increase in the 1941-51 decade is all the more remarkable 
when consideration is given to the fact that immigration was greatly restricted during the 
war years. With the resumption of immigration in the postwar years however Canada 
had a net gain of about 424,000 in population through immigrant arrivals over the decade. 
The period was characterized also by high birth rates, and the natural increase was just 


under 2,000,000 for the ten year period. 
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2.—_Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population by Province, 
Decennial Census Years 1871-1951 


Norr.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown in the 1951 Year 


- Book, p. 131. Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936°Year Book, p. 141; from 


1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; from 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and from 1941-54 in Table 38, p. 151 of 
the present edition. 


Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Territory 
NumericaL DIstrisuTion 

cite Cae ees 1 * 1 1 1 1 1 1 361.416 
I a 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103 , 259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98, 429 
aed cs ah 387, 800 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 492,338 523,837 | 512,846 577, 962 642,584 
OO ar ee 285, 594 Bok 285 321, 263 331,120 351, 889 387,876 | 408,219 457,401 515, 697 
NG) ae 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 
GT. <i s 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 
ae 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 PAN PA lat 461,394 610, 118 700, 139 729, 744 776, 541 
iol ae “ed ié Ree 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 831, 728 
NS es ee 3% ra se 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 731, 605 796, 169 939,501 
> CO a 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 817,861 | 1,165,210 
meakcon..:.'... 5... Ee ae re 27,219 8,512 4,157 4, 230 4,914 9,096 
| a 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20,129 6,507 8, 148 9,316 12,028 16, 004 
Canada...... 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 2| 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (which was not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1871, 152,500 (estimated); 
1881, 186,500 (estimated); 1891, 202,040; 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 
303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded 
separately in 1921. 
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2.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population by Province, 
Decennial Census Years 187 1-1951—concluded 


Province 
or 1871 1881 | 1891 | 1901 1911 1921 1931 | 1941 | 1951 

Territory 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

ING Cis oa eee : 2-58 
Jaca aed hy 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 0-83 0-70 
INES aa eee 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4.94 5-02 4-59 
N.B 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-4] 3-94 3°97 3-68 
Ques erties... 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 28-96 28-95 
Ont te? eke 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33°39 33-07 32-92 32-82 
Msn see eine 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-4 6-9 6-75 6-34 5-54 
Sask..20) eee 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 7:79 5-94 
Alta 1-36 5-19 6-70 7:05 6-92 6-71 
iBT ORPRRR een 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5:97 6-69 7-11 8-32 
Nauki. eee ae A Si 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-06 
ING Wisin da ee 1-30 1-30 2:05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-11 
Canada...... 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-09 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Section 3.—Intercensal Estimates and Movement of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population have many uses. They constitute a base 
for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other analyses. 
More recently they have proved useful for estimates of labour force and other population 
characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada and 
for each province. It is a requirement that these be made available about the date to 
which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of population 
changes are not ready at that date the numbers of births, deaths and immigrants are partly 
filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is secured for the June to May interval. 
To avoid a cumulative error the calculation in effect starts anew with the latest preceding 
census for each year’s estimates and uses the most up-to-date figures then available. To 
the census figures are added the births of the intervening years and the deaths are sub- 
tracted. Immigrants are added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this 
calculation there is least information; it is possible to ascertain from United States immi- 
gration figures the number of Canadians entering the United States and sometimes the 
number of those going to the United Kingdom but data are not available for other countries. 


The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect of 
each year: one based on preliminary data as described above, necessarily involving an extra- 
polation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other on final figures subject to no 
further change. The latter can be made available only when the last item of information 


has been secured and this last item is the succeeding decennial census. With the release | 


of the 1951 Census totals, the estimates were revised for the decade 1941-51. 


Since estimates for successive years are independently calculated back to the latest 
census, the best estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained by subtracting 
the figure for one year from that for the year following. Much interest attaches to the 
year-to-year balance and the following statement is presented, which gives all available 
data on that point. 


Bac: 
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1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Births 


255,317 
272,313 
283, 580 
284, 220 
288,730 
330, 732 
359,094 
347,307 
366, 139 
371,071 
380, 101 
402,527 
416, 825 
435, 142 


Calendar Year Data! 


Deaths 


114, 639 
112,978 
118, 635 
116, 052 
113,414 
114,931 
117, 725 
119,384 
124,047 
123,789 
125, 454 
125, 950 
127,381 
124,520 


Natural 


Increase 


140, 678 
159,335 
164, 945 
168, 168 
175,316 
215, 801 
241,369 
227,923 
242,092 
247, 282 
254, 647 
276,577 
289,444 
310, 622 


2 Subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Immi- 
gration 


9,329 
7,576 
8,504 

12, 801 

22,722 

71,719 

64,127 


125,414 


95,217 
73,912 


194,391 
164, 498 
168, 868 
154,227 


Estimated 
Population 
as at 
June 11 


11, 490, 000 
11, 637,000 
11,778,000 
11,929,000 
12,055, 000 
12, 268, 000 
12,527,000 
12,799,000 
13, 423,000 
13, 688, 000 
13, 984, 000 
14,405, 0002 
14, 756, 0002 
15, 168, 0002 


Newfoundland included from 1949. 


3.—Estimates of Population by Province, Intercensal Years 1941-55 


Norse.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 


recorded population figures. Figures for all provinces for 1941 and 1951 and for the Prairie Provinces for 1946 are 
, p. 141, for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, 


census figures. 


—_— 


Figures for 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book 
p. 127, and for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143. 


Que. 


Year | Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | NB. 
‘000 | ’o00 | *000 | ’o00 

e410 95| 578| 457 
1942....... 90| 591] 464 
[ae 91] 606| 463 
mo44. |... 91 611 461 
045....... 92! 619| 467 
mig... .... 941 608| 478 
mod7.. 94| 615 | 488 
mos... fe. 93 | 625 | 498 
049... |... 345 94} 629] 508 
mo50....... 351 96/1 638| 512 
est... .... 361 98 | 643| 516 
| 3741. 103:\- 653-| 526 
9053... ... 383 | 106| 663 | 536 
| 398 | 105| 673 | 547 
55....... 412} 108| 683] 558 


*000 


3,332 
3,390 
3.457 
3,500 
3,560 


3,629 
3,710 
3, 788 
3, 882 
3, 969 


4,056 
4,174 
4) 269 
4,388 
4,520 


Ont. | Man. 
000 000 
3, 788 730 
3, 884 724 
3,915 723 
3,963 (RHE 
4,000 727 
4,093 727 
4,176 739 
4,275 746 
4,378 757 
4,471 768 
4,598 776 
4,766 798 
4,897 809 
5,046 828 
5, 183 849 


Sask. } Alta. | B.C. | Yukon| N.W.T.|i\Canada! 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
896 796 818 5 12 11,507 
848 776 870 5 12 11, 654 
838 785 900 5 12 11,795 
836 808 932 5 12 11,946 
833 808 949 5 12 12,072 
833 803 | 1,003 8 16 12,292 
836 825 | 1,044 8 16 127551 
838 854 | 1,082 8 16 12,823 
832 885) eaalds 8 16 13.447 
833 913 | 1,137 8 16 13,712 
832 939 | 1,165 9 16 14, 009 
843 970 | 1,198 9 16 14, 430 
861 | 1,002 | 1,230 9 16 14,781 
878 | 1,089 | 1,266 10 17 15,195 
889 | 1,066 | 1,305 10 18 15,601 


in Canada totals. 


{ 


t 


the Census for Canada and the provinces in the 1931-41 and 1941-51 decades. 


| 
1 Estimates for Newfoundland prior to union with Canada which took place on Mar. 31, 1949 are not included 


__. Table 4 shows the natural increase and the total population increase according to 


The 


difference between the natural increase and the total increase in population during a 
| - represents the difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migra- 


tion. 


The net migration data shown for provinces indicate the net movement of population 


arising partly from interchange of population between provinces and partly from persons 


° 


? 


entering and leaving the country. 
eI 


€ast to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics for recent years. 
‘spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. 
‘three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 people between 1931 and 1941 


The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent from 
The most 


The 
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and somewhat more from 1941 to 1951. British Columbia gained at the rate of about 
8,000 a year during the 1930’s and at about 23,000 a year during the 1940’s. Onan absolute ~ 
basis Ontario received more people than British Columbia but in relation to its larger 
population this growth was only one-third as important; Quebec’s net change was negligible 
relative to its population; Nova Scotia gained during the 1930’s but lost in the 1940's, 
the Maritime Provinces as a whole losing considerably over the two decades. 


4,—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Migration 1931 to 1941 
and 1941 to 1951 


Natural Population Increase Net 
Prawitice PEs Increase according to Census co 23 Migration 
1931-41 1941-51 1931-41 1941-51 1931-41 1941-51 
Prince Hidwardlisland ssa ee ee 9,681 15, 802 7,009 3,382 —2,672 --12, 420 
INOVal SCObIa acim receueiat tie eels Go 57, 268 103, 512 65, 116 64, 622 +7, 848 —38, 890 
iNew Brunsiwichert tenn: 1. Geiser 59,359 99,904 | 49,182 58, 296 —10,177 —41, 608 
(DW eys Oration, Sea eteiee eaten Oe eh 459, 211 736, 058 457, 220 723, 799 —1,991 —12,259 
Ontario: eee eee ee ees 278,488 505, 034 355, 972 809, 887 +77, 484 +304, 853. 
WES UEHO ein we oon sob Stoke ns Seo 78, 083 107,510 29, 605 46,797 —48, 478 — 60,713 
Sackatchewallen mereka sea teercariie 131, 752 135,106 | © —25,793 —64,264 | —157,545 —199,370 
PNUD Orta eh ate weesas tv Pecunia tgs 106, 405 150,303 64, 564 143 ,332 —41, 841 —6,971 
British, Columbiaweae eee an oe 41,100 116, 527 123,598 347,349 +82, 498 +230,822 


@anndaiomeinn bin, Yonw ltets 4,221,787 | 1,972,394 | 1,129,869 | 2,141,358 | —91,918| +168,964 


1 Exeludes Newfoundland but includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


FeO ean Se 


Section 4.—Density of Population 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by province in x 
Table 5 for the census years 1921-51. It will be noted that the figures for 1951 include 
the Province of Newfoundland and this fact should be kept in mind in comparisons with 
earlier censuses. 


a 
5.—Land Areas and Density of Population by Province, Decennial Census Years 1921-51 — 
ez: a 


Population, 1921 | Population, 1931 Population, 1941 Population, 1951 


Province Land |—— a — - 
or Area in Per Per Per Per : 
Territory Sq. Miles Total Sq. Total Sa. Total Sq. Total Sq. @ 
Mile Mile Mile Mile 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland!......... 147,994 ake 2% AGE Ras he ae 361,416 
Prince Edward Island . 2,184 88,615 | 40-57 88,038 | 40-31 95,047 | 43-52 98, 429 
INO VAS COLA ances 20, 748 523,837 | 25-25 512,846 | 24-72 577,962 | 27-86 642, 584 
New Brunswick........ 27,473 387,876 | 14-12 408,219 | 14-86 457,401 | 16-65 515, 697 
Quebec? seme acareie 4 er 523, 860 || 2,360,510 4-51 | 2,874, 662 5-49 | 3,331, 882 6:36 | 4,055, 681 
Ontarionee eco eee 348,141 |] 2,933,662 | 8-43 | 3,431,683 | 9-86 | 3,787,655 | 10-88 | 4,597,542 
Manitoba mereka al 219, 723 610,118 | 2-78 700,139 | 3-19 729,744 | 3-32 776, 541 
Saskatchewan.......... 220, 182 757,510 3°44 921,785 4-19 895, 992 4-07 831, 728 
INT Der tales sewer arb oe re 248, 800 588, 454 2°37 731, 605 2-94 796, 169 3-20 939,501 
British Columbia.......| 359,279 524,582 1-46 694, 263 1-93 817, 861 2-28 | 1,165,210 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories) ...| 2,118,379 || 8,775,164 | 4-452 |10,363,240 5-262 |11,489, 713 5-832} 18,984,329 


Yukon Territory........ 205, 346 4,157 | 0-02 4,230 | 0-02 4,914 | 0-02 9,096 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,488 8,143 | 0-01 9,316 | 0-01 12,028 | 0-01 16,004 


Canad a yin caseniges 3,577,163 || 8,787, 9494| 2-565) 10,376,786 | 3-035) 11,506,655 | 3-365] 14,009,429 | 38-92% 


ee ee a ee eS SS ee eee 


1 Includes Labrador. 2 Calculated on the basis of 1,970,385 sq. miles which excludes the land area of 
Newfoundland. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4 Total includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian 
Navy recorded separately in 1921. 5 Calculated on the basis of 3,429,169 sq. miles which excludes the land 
area of Newfoundland. { 
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Section 5.—Rural and Urban Population 


Before 1951 the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated cities, 
towns and villages of a province was classified by the Census as urban and the remainder 
as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among provinces there was no 

uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population throughout Canada. 
‘In the 1951 Census the aggfegate number of residents within a given area rather than 
“provincial legal status was the main criterion for the rural-urban classification. The 
population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or over, whether incorporated 
‘or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of census metropolitan areas, was 
‘defined as urban and that outside such localities as rural. 


ie Table 6 presents the rural and urban population, by province or territory, for 1951. 
The rural is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and the urban by size of 
locality. 

ie 


a 6.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm and Urban Population 
classified by Size Group by Province, Census 1951 


bas 


f cbet Rural Urban 

‘ or , 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 

z Territory , Farm! | Non-farm| Total to to to or Total? 
We 9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 

- Node Eiht No. nf No. : No. | No. No. r Now ee No. No. 
 Newfoundland............ 15,456] 191,165} 206,621} 100,375 — 52,873 — 154,795 
' Prince Edward Island..... 46, 757 26, 987 73, 744 8,798 15, 887 -- — 24, 685 
Bova Scotia.............. 112,135} 185,618) 297,753] 166,121 61,802) 116,906 — 344, 831 
' New Brunswick........... 145,771} 154,915} 300,686 86, 906 76, 430 50,779 — 215,011 
OL oe en 766,910} 591,453] 1,358,363] 750,436} 504,523) 247,548) 1,185,536} 2,697,318 
MRT ea wis ine Sass: 678,043] 668,400] 1,346,443] 714,343) 463,404] 764,448) 1,307,751) 3,251,099 
MAMbODA sn acen sss cess. 214,435} 122,526] 336,961 93,965} 109,036 — 235,710} 439,580 
Saskatchewan Be NEAT ites <2 | 398,279} 180,979} 579,258 86,379 41,504} 124,587 — 252,470 
P Alberta AGT oe eee 339,955} 149,871] 489,826] 120,700 39,311 _ 288,691} 449,675 
Mepritish Columbia......... 109,919] 261,820] 371,739)| 157,333} 180,240) 109,707) 344,833} 793,471 
yukon Terricony os. gw. 44 6,458 6, 502 2,594 — — — 2,594 
SENS Co eee 28} 13,252] 13,280] += 2,724) — = aa 2,724 
¥ Canada........... “2, 827, 732 2, 553, 444 "5,381, 176 2, 290, 674| 1,492,137) 1, 466, 848 ev 362, 521| 8, 628, 253 
g 1 Excludes 84,264 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 2 Includes a few metropolitan area 
. a with fewer than 1,000 population. 
eS 

2 Section 6.—Population of Counties and Census Divisions 


g Population totals for counties and census divisions for census years 1901-51 are given 
‘in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 137-141. Further details, including populations of the 
" subdivisions of counties, may be found in Ninth Census of Canada 1951, Vol. I. 


Section 7.—Population of Incorporated Urban Centres 


2 The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 from 1941 to 1951, 
‘together with the years of their incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 7. All incorpo- 
rated cities, towns and villages having populations of 1,000 or over in 1951 are listed 
in Table 10. ; 
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7.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of over 30,000 at the 1951 Census and 


Norts.—Incorporated cities in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those in which 


POPULATION 


Comparable Data for 1941 


there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). 


oe 
rs Population fees Population 
Oo 6) 
City and Province Incor- | __ City and Province Incor- |__ 
poration poration ; 
asCity| 1941 1951 as City) 194 1951 
at "h : 
No. No. No. No. ‘ 
“Branviord 1 Ontvesesse eee 1877 31,948 OO, (ala Renna Sas ko ae ee 1903 58, 245 71,319 
eC alvaryin A beim earns 1893 88,904 | 129,060 || tSt. Catharines, Ont.....] 1876 30, 275 37, 984 
tEdmonton, Alta........ 1904 93, 817 159, 631 ie SaintwlobiiniN. bees 1785 51,741 50,779 
tFort William, Ont....... 1907 30, 585 34) O47 Net te d OlINES INL Geis rae 1888 44, 6031 52,873 
‘aekubtizpe INS) an beeiys os 1841 70,488 85,589") Sarnia sOnte sso ee eee 1914 18, 734 34,697 — i 
FELamMilGon Once ae 1846 166,337 208,321 || *Saskatoon, Sask........ 1906 43,027 53, 268 : 
EDU @ peter etree 1875 32,947 43,483 || tSault Ste. Marie, Ont...| 1912 25, 794 32,452 
TkingstonvOntes ae. oe. 1846 30, 126 33,459 || tSherbrooke, Que........ 1875 35, 965 50;543 
= Kitchener, Ont s,s eeeeimnlo le 35, 657 44,867 || *Sudbury, Ont...........] 1930 32, 203 42,410 t 
PLoncdonmOntees wee: 1855 78, 134 957343" ll * Oy dney. Noe aes 1904 28,305 31,317 @ 
oi Montreal Queso <. 1832 903,007 | 1,021,520 || Three Rivers, Que......| 1857 42,007 46,074 & 
7 OShawayOntieanceeee at 1924 26, 813 Al 545: 9=Toronto, Onteeaaee sss. 1834 667,457 675, 754 : 
ZOttawa, Onto ween. 1854 154,951 202,045: + Vancouver, > Choe: 1886 275, 353 344,833 
Outremont, Que..........| 1915 30, 751 SOROS 707 Verdun. Quer sna eee. 1912 67,349 77,391 4 
t Peterborough, Ont...... 1905 25,350 38,272) } Victoria, BiCy ca). e eee 1862 44, 068 bl dal i 
{Port Arthur, Ont........ 1907 24, 426 SL 161 il) TWindsor Ontwesse. aa 1892 105,311 120,049 3 
“Quebec, Que... aseuarc on. 1832 150, 757 164,016 | *Winnipeg, Man..........| 1873 221,960 235,710 3 
1 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figure not available. 
For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban 3 
communities that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. The total % 
population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1951, with the comparable figure : 
from the 1941 Census covering the same area as in 1951, is shown in Table 8. In this table — 
the metropolitan area has been named after the largest city of each urban group. 
8.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas 1951 compared with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1941 
4 
Population Population | 
Metropolitan Area Metropolitan Area 
1941 1951 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Calgarve Altar) 1/2 ang 93, 021 139,105 || Saint John, N.B............. 70,927 78,337 
Hd montonseAluasseen eae ee 97,842 173,075 |) o¢. John's: Nfld nt. cee - 67,749 
Halifax, N.8.................. 93, 006,1) cid,28L WW esmtowCint eck us see oe 909,928 | 1,117,470 
Hamilton Ontos tee ee 197,732 259, 685 Vv BC. 377 447 530.728 
Tanidon, Onty: nai a... ete QL0243\ SIF BiG Mieaes (et eee ee 
Montreal, Que.........0s+.+.0. 1,145,282 | 1,395,400 || Victoria, B.C................ 75, 560 104, 300 
Ottawa Ont... nn 226, 290 281, 908 WindsoriOnte sos ee eee 123,973 157, 672 2 
QuepeceQue loi... eee 224,756 274397) Winnipeg, Mant-t. sna... nee 299, 937 354,069 


THE FIFTEEN METROPOLITAN AREAS* OF CANADA (SHOWING CITY PROPER AND SATELLITE COMMUNITIES 
LES QUINZE ZONES METROPOLITAINES* DU CANADA (CITE PROPREMENT DITE ET AGGLOMERATIONS SATELLITES 


), CENSUS OF 1951 
), RECENSEMENT DE 1951 


MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
Exe. 


QUEBEC 


HALIFAX 
EDMONTON WINDSOR CALGARY LONDON 


ST. JOHN'S 


Scale of miles for geographic bases 
Note; The populations of the satellite communities are in proportion to the areas of the circles, Beograp 


Nota: La population des agglomérations satellites est proportionnée a la surface des cercles. Echelle en milles pour les bases géographiques. 
"Metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities in Canada which are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. 


“Des zones métropolitaines ont été établies pour certains groupes d’agglomérations urbaines du Canada qui sont en étroites relations Economiques, géographiques et sociales, 


For lists of satellite communities see reverse side, — Voir la liste des agglomérations satellites au verso. 


MONTREAL-- . Toronto, city proper—c 


- Montréal, y pr pe 


Asile-St-Jean-de-Dieu, mun... ------ 
Baie-d’Urié, t—v.- 


Céte-St-Luc, vl - Long Branch, vl 


-des-Ormeaux, mun. 
Dollard-des: . New Toronto, t— 


. Scarborough, twp- 


Greenfield Park, t 
Hampstead, t—v.- 
le-aux-Sceurs, mun 
le Dorval, t—v.- 
. Jacques-Cartier, 
. L’Abord-a-Plouffe, t 
« achine, (ce == ---=~ 
. La Présentation-de-la-Ste-Vierj 


Seer anewn 


. York, twp.—cant. 
. York E., twp.—cant 


4, Montréal W.—O. 
. Mont-Royal, t.— 
. Notre-Dame-de-Li 


. Fraser Mills District Municipalit 
. New Westminster, c._ _ 
. North Vancouver, 
- North Vancouver Dis 


. Poin: ‘-Trembles, t *oqui 
Pointe-aux-Tre . Port Conuinlan 


. Pointe-Claire, t.—y._ 
. Pont-Viau, t— 


|. Richmond District Municipalit: 
. Surrey District Municipality (pt. —part. ) 
. University Endowment Area 
- West Vancouver District Municipality 
. Unorganized—Non organisé 
. Indian Reserves—Réserves indiennes _- 


. Roxboro, t—yv.. 
. Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, 
. SteAnne-du-Bout-de!'Ile, mun. 
. Ste-Genevitve, mun. 
, Ste-Genevieve-de-Pierrefonds, yl._ 
. 5t-Joachim-de-la-Pointe-Claire, mun. -_ 

. St-Joseph-de-la-Riviére-des-Prairies, mun. 
1, St-Lambert, c._--_ 
. St-Laurent, mun, 
. St-Laurent, t.—v. 
. St-Léonard-de-Port-Maurice, mun 
. St-Léonard-de-Port-Maurice, t—y. 
- St-Michel, t—y. 


- Wi innipeg, city proper—cité proprement 


. Assiniboia, mu 
1, Brooklands, va — 
. Charleswood, mu 
. Fort Garry, mun. 
. Kildonan E., mun._ 
- Kildonan N., mun. 
. Kildonan W.—O., mun._ 
. Old Kildonan, mun._ 
. St-Boniface, c._ __ 
2 She James, mun 


. St- -Raphatide del (le Bizard) mun. 


LIST OF SATELLITE COMMUNITIES FOR EACH METROPOLITAN AREA 


LISTE DES AGGLOMERATIONS SATELLITES POUR CHAQUE ZONE METROPOLITAINE 


8,727 
11,342 
11,194 
56,292 

8,072 

8,677 

101,582 
64,616 
85,897 


530,728 


344,833 
58,376 
15,697 

369 
28,639 
15,687 
14,469 

3,232 
2,246 
19,186 
9,735 
2,120 
13,990 
1,951 
198 


354,069 


235,710 
2,663 
2,915 
3,680 
8,193 

13,144 
3,222 
10,754 
869 
26,342 
19,561 
18,637 
6,752 
1,627 


. Pointed: Gatineau, a 
pp Scckclitie Park, vl._- 


12. Templetsat W.—O. , mun, (pt. —part.)- 


. Québec, city proper—cité proprement 


. Beverly, t- 
. Jasper Place, 
4, Strathcona, mun. (pt- —part. ja. = 
Charlesbourg, t.—-v. . Sturgeon, mun. (pt—part.)__._______ 
Charlesbourg E., mun. 


RIO NH 


Chateau-d’Eau, 
. Courville, t—y. 


ncienne-Lorette, mun. — WINDSOR _ 


. Windsor, city proper—cité proprement 


Monterey 
. Notre-Dame-deLorette, 
1ébec W.—Oft—v._ -— 
-Ambroise-de-la-Jeune-Lorette, mun. 
Sharles-de-Charlesbourg, mun. _ 
- St-David-de-l’Aube-Riviére, mun._ 
St-Félix-du-Cap-Rouge, mun._ 


ais a 


St-Michel-Archang 
St-Nicholas, mun 
. St+Romuald d’Etchemin, mun 
. St-Télesphore, mun 


etacian Reserve: yes—Réserves indiennes_ 


Ci G2 to 


TATION ee emeermecet = oe 
. Hamilton, city proper—cité proprement 


Cite etree se 


. Ancaste -r, twp. (pt. )—cz ant. (part.)__ 

. Barton, twp.—cant._-_____ ee ee 
Burlington, Pee os. Pea 
= BurlingtonBeache. sols) 255.) 2)” 
. Dundas, t—y. 
. Flamborough E. twp. (pt.)—cant : (pa irt.) 
. Flamborough W.—O., twp. (pt.)—cant 


(Geet) 5 = = 


. Nelson, twp. (pt. )—cant. (part. i) Z 

. Saltileet, twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.)__ 

- Stoney Creek, vi._____ —— 
. Waterdown, yl. __ 


EEN TON - as 5 


. Edmonton, city proper—cité propreme nt 


dite 


dite 


2G be eee 
Sandwich E., twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.) 
Sandwich S., twp. (pt.)—cant. (part.) 
. Sandwich W —0), oe: (pt.)—cant. 
Teta) eee ett 2 
Tecumseh, t—y.- - see 
CALGARY —___~ Pe — - 
. Calgary, city proper—cité proprement 
Cite hee aa 
Bowness, vl. 


Forest Lawn, yl.__ 


- Shepard, mun. (pt.—part.) —_ 
+ Springbank, mun. (pt—part.)____ 


259,685 


208,321 


5,120 
§ 482 
6,017 
2,827 
6,846 
$,023 


2,196 
3,310 
8,274 
1,922 
1,347 


157,672 
120,049 


_ 139,105 


129,060 
2,922 
1,079 
1,509 
4,535 


3. Cole Harbour and Eastern Pa 
. Dartmouth, t.—yv.--______ 
. Dartmouth Lak 


- Rockingham and Bedford Area_ 


. Woodside and Imperoyal Area 
. Indian Reserves—Réserves indiennes__ 


LONDON ___- 


1. London, c 


. Central Saanich District Municipali 


- Oak Bay District Municipality 
. Saanich District Municipality 


Doe ote 


SAINT JOHN _ 
. Saint John, city proper—cité propre- 


. Lancaster, par. 


CU ws to 


. Rothesay, vl._ 
. Simonds, par.__ 
. \Vestheld, par.__ 


wn 


- JOHN'S_ 
. St. John’s, city proper— ité proprement 


. Blackhead Section__ 


. Mundy Pond Section 


SaaS 


. Quidi 
- Torbay Road Section ___ 
. Waterford Valley Section 


. Armdale and Dutch Settlement Area__ 


age Area 


Herring Cove and Spryfield Area_ 


lite cope a 
- London, twp. (pt.)—cant. ( (part. i) 


- \Westminster, twp. (pt.)—cant. (part. ‘e 


VIGTOR TASS aes Onn Spee ss 
1. Victoria, city proper—cité proprement 


dite ys 


Esquimalt District Municipality __ 


lennes__ 


. Indian Reseryes—Reéserves i 


ment dite 


Rothesay, par 


dite 


Freshwater Valley Se 
Goulds Section. _________ 
Mount Pearl Section_- 


Till Section _ 
Vidi Section 


Na 


oes 


; 
‘ 
4 
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The distribution of the population of incorporated urban centres in Canada by size 
groups is given in Table 9 for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


9.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages by Size, Census 
Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


19311 19411 1951 
PC P.C P.C 
Group Po phe 
pu- of Popu- of Popu- of 
Places lation Total Places lation Total Places lation Total 
Pop Pop. op 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
iver OOO 000 ockiw <ocins cae 2 | 1,449,784 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 13-65 2 | 1,697,274 | 12-11 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000........ — -- — — — — — — — 
300,000 and 400,000........ — — — — _- — 1 344, 833 2-46 
200,000 and 300,000........ 2| 465,378 4-48 Dao ole 4-32 3 | 646,076 4-61 
100,000 and 200,000........ 3 bs 413,013 3-98 4 | 577,356 5-02 4 |) O72. 4-09 
50,000 and 100,000........ 7 | 470,443 4-53 7 | 508,808 4-42 9} 588,436 4-20 
25,000 and 50,000........ 10 | 339,521 3-27 19 | 605,805 5-26 24 | 802,380 5-73 
15,000 and 25,000........ 23. | 457,292 4-41 20 | 377,505 3-28 34 | 636,713 |. 4-54 
10,000 and 15,000........ 23 275, 944 2-66 24 | 296,195 2-57 29 | 347,410 2-48 
5,000 and 10,000........ 68 | 458,784 4-42 74 | 510,429 4-44 100 720,077 5-14 
S:000iand:. 65,000. .2... 71 ORS OA () 2-63 91} 348,709 3:03 119 | 457,492 3-27 
1000tands 20,0005. 202. 324 | 557,466 5-37 337 | 561,019 4-88 409 | 698,092 4-98 
Aitder dl: 000 sucaas chs chenaks 1,072 | 411,157 3-96 1,060 | 398,813 3-47 1,049 | 429,683 3:07 
AT OUAIS hoes. haar a eset: 1,605 | 5,572,058 | 53-70) 1,640 | 6,252,416 | 54-34) 1,783 | 7,941,222 56-68 
1 Newfoundland not included. < 


Of the 1,783 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the latest Census 
June 1, 1951, 734 had a population ‘of 1,000 or over. These are listed alphabetically by 
province in Table 10 with their 1951 populations and comparative figures for 1941. 


10.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland—! Nova Scotia— 

IS VaIMOWERtS eg Guleincictrn neem has op e222 FAT OrS tee rcticcs ea rnclceraeatosiacis 8, 620 9,870 
ASAT OTC ATE hiss cakes. ao wskety sn ae of 2h Stay IATEIOONISIDE Fo ses toes auger PENG ye 3,196 
Channel-Port aux Basques...... >. 2,634 IB GEWIG ONE Lia Achaia tea qiap si ones 962 1,045 
Corner Brook East............. be 3,445 IBridectowml sauna ote eee Pad) 1,020 1,038 
Corner Brook West...............- 5, 464 6, 831 Bids ewaternirarnaaae hsv: 3,445 4,010 
COMET AP SS on. 03 ee ee a 3,559 Cansoenetrmict dares fesaien. soled os 1,418 1,313 
PI CEPMIO Mee aisvilatis ghana ees bed 2,655 Clariisaarbourmcssso soar ae 887 1,020 
TRI: ep ant Reo oe ee af 1,078 Dartmouulerts tind See 10, 847 15,037 
CU E(e (Beha oy ps Se 2,329 2,148 LB Tha Shiels SARS Be eee Oe Oe rEe 1,657 2,047 
EIR EDOURIGTARO. 6. cc os'ees mares 2,065 2,331 POMUINTONG Moo ates Seis erste 3,279 3,143 
ILS eat olerg (1: See ee eee Ms 1,218 Glace Baye ec sstian aqsercatas 25,147 25,586 
SEAT EENOIAN sidoic.s wide: hota gs svat tevere 3 1,109 1,380 ETS la a xe Src tare ae cai ins 70,488 85,589 
SAPO ON terse Sor hthere ciel at aver 44, 603 52, 873 ELanteportitaie.wocdsce aioe 4 > 907 dist 
Pe en TI WIOUCOL «6 sccerenvic-siersesestana ore § ri. 1,451 Inveriesateue act fraiaey sas cake 2,975 2,360 
WES 5 6) ne * 6, 460 ontwlllous: scm teetes coe aac 3,928 4, 240 
VEC S Vall Goer 6 cselerers: cio erent cesr sie 968 1,304 dhiverpool By banca ss cesdiees 3,170 3,535 
CIMCPETE 7G) Oe 28 5 A ee 2,012 3,674 Leekeportes -pecn ts. 556 fu noses 1,084 1,225 
Lraybite] city ale + SNe ee eee 1,012 1,120 

Prince Edward Island— MGUNOT DATE Ohare atte icusre ines sea eee 2,856 2,816 
ABNAMGEUECO WI is dell bcs ck aces soo 14, 821 15, 887 Malone Baya: senciiar ais hae oe: 1,025 1,019 
AUCTTEED AT Coe a 769 1,068 WEVCULCLOMM Eston S okius atic stele es 1,172 1,506 
ENMaR TS PIER, - oigici och axa ai viciateya's 1,114 1,183 MMO A VO leek vrpavth st osteo ae 1,057 1,212 
“VLLERP ESV CrcS) to CC) Sg 5,034 6,547 Naw GilaseOW'coieres sacl ets 9,210 9,933 


1 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figures not available. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villagts having Populations of 1,000 or over 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Nova Scotia—concluded 
IN EWE WiEDCLIOLG cette emattarra nc 
INOrtEaS VanGyacrue tenis arias 
OLOT CL Cee eA eee Fite tae ths 


IPI CCOU Men en tee hiner nine 
Rorilaw kesbuny accion ec ce 
helburneteern ee meas rates ches ae 
Spreng hile wpe cine dsc 
Stellartoneeewack et occ se wane ce 
Ste wilaGlcmence merase citi oeenar 
SVCNCVi et ee ricoh mesnan oa nds tae 
SY. CUCVa WIN eSmA myst eae cee 
Prentoneeemrrtcs hor icic co's Melons 
LR AVE Oat chs rac coh eG ee ee Ree ee 


Chrag Glia ries tint racnete swe 


DDIEHNe ane MT ae el 


Meamvavaller. ae ein erties moss ie 
IMG O Wintec cee ce epic ete 
IMEGNCLOU SR ie otter 


SticGeorse! So hie tate 
Ot aSeCOnardy te ia these eee 
StHSLEpPMen seers sci tie serene 
Dackivallew -f:at ea ees 


Shediaes-n ice eae eee 
Shippeganeia saan sacs meee 
SunnyaSracscse ones eis eee 
SUSSEX ter eiccrcc ce ae cs See ee 


Quebec— 
Ctone Vial 6 em ayiscki he anaae ae eeke 


IATA GLa charm eeetstescle eters sptal cele eaiees 
BASISVil CLEA Se Rete S ch foarte rane ae eI 


A linens Gieett .Sceriteeareention 
IB Be OL WMG sche ot ietenste erates 
IBaie Comeau. cecil 
Baie de Shawinigan............. 
IBAIeIS ts Esiulley wis racer eree 
IBeaconshel dec. .cherernwagoeetion 
WGeAUICE YI Or perce cel cree ce eae 


TB CRUD OTe tees sods cicacher vafernmenes 


PB OCLORG! hak peach jarcisnereenee 


BENG) CLS Pee Pas a actor ator ats I rele 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 
¢ Berthier in 1941. 


2 St. Benoit-Joseph-Labre in 1941. 


5 St. Evariste Station in 1941. 


1941 1951 Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. Noses No 
Quebec—continued 

9,302 10, 423 Boucherville: ssn. 4 eee eee 1,047 1,583 
6, 836 7,354 iBourlamaque. a4. . scene nee 1,545 2,460 
1,297 1,466 IBrompLtonvalle:. cca 1,672 2,025 
1,971 1,906 IBroOWwnsbUrgeac gee. . eee eee 3,105 3,238 
3,069 4,259 Buckingham’... aa. eee eee 4,516 6,129 
1,031 1,034 Cabanowe. oc. Baie oe eee ee 2,031 2,594 
1,605 2,040 Cadillac. 25. eee eee 989 1,514 
7,170 7,138 Cap Chat. sun: > tenet eee 1,329 1,642 
5,301 Nai As Cap de la Madeleine............ 11,961 18, 667 
961 1,018 Causapseall..2 sass. ieee 1,545 2,609 
28,305 BLABY Chambly, Bassin#....-eeeeeeeeee 1,423 2,160 
8,198 8,410 Chambly Canton. se aac 1,185 1, 636 
2,699 3,089 Chamborde ot see 1,029 1,070 
10,272 10, 756 Chandler :Ghea6 nk Hee 1,858 2,326 
4,115 4,301 Charlemagne.) 42... see eee 1,150 1,856 
3,436 3,439 Charlesbourg 24.) eer ene 2,789 5, 734 
1,944 2 O13 Charny. (20. Scien Soe 2,831 3,300 
7,790 8,106 Chateguguay...5 ges. er 1,425 2,240 
Chicoutimi h.oe ee cus eee 16,040 23,111 
Clermont ee. eee 1 2,027 
3,554 4, 453 Coaticoolke tes ain. Sao 4,414 6,341 
6, 748 7, 754 GContreceeurva. hoe cone eee 1,048 1,435 
4,082 59, DBR} Coolkshite a... one 877 1,209 
4,508 4,939 CotesSt-Luce jos he eee ee 776 1,083 
1 3,402 Courvillecck Oe 2-010 3,138 
7,096 10, 753 Cowansvilless.< Seria 3,486 4,431 
10,062 16,018 Danville. .0¢6. ene 1,332 2,092 
1, 806 2,365 DeLéry |: cesta oe eee 816 1,194 
847 1,000 Deschaillons-sur-St. Laurent. ... 1,078 1,185 
1,651 2,152 Deschénes ’=. 2.200 ae shee eee 284 1,169 
1,876 2,267 DISTAGIL < joad ac ates ee 1,338 2,145 
22,763 27,334 Dolbeawes. ssh eee 2,847 4,307 
3,781 4,248 Monhacona scene eee 3,064 3, 663 
1,167 1,458 Dorion:.4 oe ) 1,292 2,413 
1,169 1, 263 Dorval ees, se eee ee 2,048 5, 293 
1,095 1,419 Drummond villes eee 10,555 14,341 
3,306 3, 769 Drummondville Wise 1 The oa: 
2,489 2,873 Duparquetais oss eee eee ee 1,384 1,485 
51,741 50, 779 Hast Angus... cineca eee in 3,501 8, 714 
2,147 2,010 Farnham, $3 -oscnee coer 4,055 4,926 
1 1,181 Ferme-Netves...c2 06 eee 811 1,660 
1,368 2,048 Kort Coulonge: os.) see 1,072 1,431 
3,027 3, 224 Gaspes..: See eee 924 1,692 
3,593 3,996 Gatineau) Ace. 2c eee 2,822 yal 
Giffards Sse. ee eee 4,909 8,097 
Granby + rican. foc Lo oe 14,197 21,989 
2,366 By alar Grand Mérefana.|.. eee 8, 608 11,089 
2,862 4, 265 Greenheld- Park... eee 1,819 3,379 
1,593 2,599 Grenville. 3254s eee 737 1,069 
, 1,883 Ma avall Flam pstead soe su cits Giteeeeneae 1,974 3,260 
4,581 11,0783}| Hébertville Station............. 950 1,038 
5, vl 8,190 ELTA SOU NS ooecs 2 os Ree 731 1, 283 
3,115 4,375 lull: Race Vi ere 32,947 43 , 483 
3, 248 4,136 Huntingdon s..a6 sk. Soe eee 1,952 2,806 
1,548 3,972 Iberville: 5.20 see ee 3,454 5,185 
1,255 15223 Jacgues-Cartier?. 4... see 1 22,450 
3,500 $3, AUG VOWELS S este fics. ces: Sete 12,749 16,064 
706 1,888 JONGUISFES t: sian cn ch cee 13, 769 21,618 
899 1,149 IKénoPari. . coe et oe eee 6,579 9,895 
1,251 Ee Know tone. a sccceeeees 972 1,094 
3,550 5, 694 Wabelley Sse: tenes. snc eee 709 1,003 
8,725 5,390 i2Abord-aA-Plowite: 4s Weilite 4,604 
587 1,096 aAC-All-SalmMOne sss. yee eee 1,703 1,622 
1,697 2,073 hachine 285 3 iis. eee 20,051 27,713 
1,024 1 Bey Wa chinte Wien Mere eee 5,310 6,179 
1 1,011 Lacolle: 3. 2c-sneee oe 874 1,055 
2,008 2,992 aciot.) WOUISi bee eee 819 1,300 
1,638 1,959 La; Guadeloupe®s:..\.... meee 627 Levi 
2,634 33020 iar Malbbater vs istics eee eens 2,324 2,466 
1,117 1,086 Wa, Péradee 4. .....d4.0c eee 1,014 1 ue 
2,276 2, 800 Mhapraine sat b.c. Joe ee 2,936 4,058 


3 Racine annexed to town of Arvida. 
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10.— Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


an his and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No No. No No 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
Hiss, STOWVLCLOTICEs 0 oe.chs wlorecsisveicvecntene, 1,924 2,693 RING US Ki eek Wire eestor: 7,009 11,565 
MMSE ED per Rc resphn Gti abe pcs seyeus cesses 4,651 11, 633 Rawaere-duslioup. oct sicecces e000 8,713 9,425 
EPS AUTO Stee oo occie. dane eiossiniays. vps 2,167. 2,744 Riviére-du-Moulin.............. 1,561 2,685 
| L’ | sopeeoees a ae Se ena? Se -1,829 2,688 Gb Ony al Mee teen a. & Pane arene. 3, 220 4,897 
TE ON Cen OA), 28 Se Se eae ee 7,919 9,538 hee bar ieee oS: Se GR eee 1,395 1,646 
PAAPETAGTCES § 8. occcte, 3 oleae sei nvayelc's 1,342 1,465 ASTON WALES hee 5 eee A eee 8, 808 14, 633 
HRT ETO Us PYM AM eh vss ay ste) usus. o[ieleasceyens + 7,877 9, 643 Ste. Se EA pe Montsieneemate: 3,308 5,169 
Laval-des-Rapides.............. 3, 242 4,998 St. Alexis-de-la-Grande-Baie.... 2, 230 2,974 
MBrExTeUIM VV i LaeO Sc ciseet sina jancvsacnegreicn es 542 1,935 Dt. fA mbroise wae a. sya en te nace 458 1,032 
TL SEI fetyte 0S) pt ae 1 4,078 Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré........... 1, 783 1,827 
MOTOR V ULL atts eHieliaslerels thohitals le wi 2,150 2,895 Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue........... 3,006 3,342 
MPEP AMIS. Feocke.. cola sreseye 088 eye segerecs 1,941 2,462 Ste. Anne-de-Chicoutimi........ 1,540 3, 966 
ir LSAT Ss Aa ree ee 11,991 13, 162 StuBasilesSouth isan. cnet 1 1,347 
a MERA O MT LAP Be sega ga nico lsyaceyotase 7,087 11,103 SP MASLIN ee ne Ot Ooh, saiseu anager 1,307 1,334 
es ENC CEO VALLO MR a) nciekoaclccepsreujorneis 2,564 4,382 Sts@ 6Salrese sot sacs ceases 1,209 1,658 
i OGITETES gt es ee 3,542 4,088 St. Coeur-de-Marie............. 661 1,061 
CES 2 ee 701 1,059 BROUOTOIXGEK stay ssisciea 2 sto. wats ae 841 1,080 
z MTA CATULC Me Ble istivss eae es 645 1,123 Steg@yrill emacs sat eee cars ee 723 1,189 
‘ EOSUE aval Cy iesee eee 1 6,494 Use LAIN T eRe wa octane foie sereere es 1,018 1,651 
MIRNSTGYTE Bec ot MTORR oe ROO 9,034 12,423 St. Eustache....... Se caintriaty, bake nay Sis 1,564 2,615 
MNase GLC MR fees eocatoxt sy ova endneoie oe 2,895 5, 983 St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac......... 1,472 3,211 
| aie yen te A 4 circle saree Serato 2,320 8,835 Steeolerenie cas A cceec vanite 1,603 2,656 
| WEST eal 3 5 i) agi es ee 2,394 Spblid St. Melix-de-Valois......:5....+- 1,130 1,201 
| 1h TSSSPGy GTS 2 ae See eg 1, 226 1,475 LOS O Vee Sarco tyes cerca os 3 5, 236 
: LATE ADUS oie, 4 0S een eC oem 4,633 6,345 St. Capel de-Brandoni...c.c. = 1,632 2,661 
| MPC MASUCIIVTLLEEE <0, becca) oe ae e0,d.008 1,097 1,509 Ste. Geneviéve-de-Pierrefonds. . 489 322 
Mégantic.......... Shs 2 ee Be 4,560 6, 164 St. Georges (Champlain Co.)... 753 1,143 
MIGbASSIN It Asta decsis ss aaisie +s: 1,294 2,298 St. Georges (Beauce Co.)4...... 1,945 2,657 
tontbeiellom ten <tecsticncoiecs ool 1,266 1,397 St. Georges W. (Beauce Co.)... 1 2,691 
WUE GOL Re ak eils tect eis Oiniscsse eee’ Base 4,938 Shere Lulairenci. cas ase celts: 686 1,436 
on MeeVUTOT  «oottsre Sis says one! acece eee 2,661 4,701 Owe yacingl Grace aeercte cer 17,798 20, 236 
MOTI GTN ATV PE eae chia falls) cicies = be Ssaront 4,585 5,844 St LaCO UGsine eee s talie sik orn cies 1,634 1,729 
MLONEMIOFENCYs ..o...6c:6.,0066 aa oes 5,393 | 5,817 Sib cme OATES ged cre 3 ht srexclcnerssye ners atets 13, 646 19,305 
Mon Gr Onl ere sels, cusiac,clss2 cre ece*ye o's 903,007 | 1,021,520 St. Jean-de-Boischatel.......... 882 1,297 
: Wi ontres Wee jie .ck or Ws, «.cecosuaes 2,355 4,513 St. Jéré6me (Lac St. Jean es ae 1, 469 1,480 
te MAO GTO Nis fe iocsitosaroic'm cpaysicier nes 6,152 14,081 St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.).. 11,329 17, 685 
MPOUELOA OR ti. of ..veiere alc ecn ses nae 1,441 4,214 St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)......... 1,892 2,417 
BEONET CAL WVRE Ra dds a yiuc 2 ere 3,474 3,721 St. Joseph (Drummond Co.).... 5,556 6,576 
IMOING LUO MAL Pe fee tsts emaanie.ae ae 4,888 11.352 St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.).. 1,021 elas 
NapLervalleiertts «oc .stitiecl ones es 990 1,356 Stpwoseph-dr Almas... 0an-acns: 6, 449 7,975 
| NGAGE at UR ee ee ee 1 1,430 St. Joseph-de-la-Riviére-Bleue. . 1,082 1,334 
| Prem a Geepittr etc owslec ec c cso oceles 3,751 4,084 St. Joseph-de-Sorel’............. 2,207 3,349 
UCGTIEEILEYG 2 Gites ye Se Si 4,576 9,672 Sisco VAbOne acing chains fortes 1,059 1,453 
MNP RPANI CUMIN SE 8 cds chs oc hesacs.s le Suore 1,029 1,678 Sieplamberhnwcm woes cerns 6,417 8,615 
Notre-Dame-d’ Hébertville. .... 1,025 1,285 SS Loe us MUNOM Urged aise asec arson neces 6, 242 20,426 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette........ 1 2,516 St. Mare-des-Carriéres.......... 2,118 PAT 
Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf....... 1,015 1,144 Siem Warloess# ere tus. cuss orate 1,736 2,431 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac............ 1 1,364 St. Michel (Montreal Island)... . 2,956 10,539 
PORTING OW INA foc, siisict eas. oh ondi'e ol i steve 887 1, 233 SUM@PACOIMGrc hetn te sine eras acca 1, 254 1,197 
OnipPOTMTONbsh Woods os vo swiss isis ee « 30,751 30,057 Sipe aschilae, eer toe. ost 2 1,265 1,736 
MePINOAIL VINO A. o che <1 oto: entoie nines 1,023 1,024 SipelO ears tard tee cere cee 1,009 1,182 
| DATTA ee Cee ee ee 1 a Pays St. Pierre (Montreal Island)..... 4,061 4,976 
MRIOENOMULO ES Bas fo eisie.s sie si0ece 8 1,302 1,448 Ste haymMoncdene.ceac ccs cass: Delo? 3,139 
I PSSIS VU T a ,sc ie cecielésosnie' a arouse 3,022 5,094 DUS ECOINL 3a et rail uareretis a cle creeks 1,431 1,845 
Pointe-A-Gatineau............... 2250 3,874 ShemenOSallo= mattress: 1 1,038 
ROR ESN TE Coe eee eet 1,083 1,105 SLO tOSOnettsae oats eee 2,292 3,660 
Pointe-aux-Trembles............ 4,314 8,241 St. Sauveur-des-Monts.......... 595 1,066 
PEDO AITO M  shafuciele « cieie 0, scale 4,536 8, 753 SiR OLIM COMN Ss akcetontne se onesie cn mare 858 1,103 
MES EO L289 oo 0e 5.0 dis arn! ons, oles ave 1,865 2,413 S Lee LOCl Ober. atc nice neon nee 904 1,468 
OORT 2 5, 129 Stos lheresacscs eee se ae 4,659 7,038 
LOOT EAL tO 3, 243 3,937 fe a A DSU cele ie ls Oa leas ok Spee a a 2,385 2,856 
RMN MEE Fo Bg esis ¢ os os AVAL 2,810 SAVADOGs Serer ce eh ecltt nde ct 2115 2, 220 
MTR TUMORS F255, Syaln anc om iaveusiniss ace 1,145 1,967 SCOUTLOW MAE Aisne rneieiecin ine occ WepHe} 1,350 — 
: DL SOO8 2 rr 150,757 | 164,016 SSGHNELEEP OME cs ciodsslotretnels 4,5 Gelse A 1, 686 
C REEVE ons ans avin ecw eve a 3,619 7,295 Bepballes ws snc touts wlsclet. 1 1,866 
EREROATOSI Wet lc ors cas se'y s aise ole las 1, 236 1,912 Shhawinteanul alsin vii ocleter carci 20,325 26, 903 
AEC 773 1,129 Shawinigan-South.............. 2, 282 6,637 
ye ORCL OTD os Ne aN a a 3,082 3,471 SIAW Villers see ee ee eters 892 1,159 
EE 1,222 1,579 Sharbroomesaui. ck ves 35, 965 50,543 
e 1 pe gata in 1941. 2Pont Viau Rural Municipality in 1941. 3 Ste. Foy Rural Munici- 
~ pality i in 1 4St. Georges E. in 1941. 5 St. Joseph in 1941 
ag 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—concluded 
Sillervre ars. socio eaten tee 


PPEMMISCAIMING ss. 2 che Nakiceten 
ALEMIpletOnteec escorts need 
Rerrebonnenar co. s cer ee ee 


NEDUTSO AS 24 oer 


Valleyfield (Salaberry-de-)..... 
Warennestimemct.c tear ita) hows. 


WA WAC Koes fan on ete ee 


Wiestimountacnesce staccato ite: 
WAnCISOrM ce ee eee ln 


YANGLU Cie, Oe Panetta, i Ne a a eo ane 


SAcy NING Tae seein te ene fee coe 


Barr visa Veer cuock ree ki ce 
Beamsville porwcia tc. dactnat ek 


BODCAYECOlet eras tein 
‘Bowmanville: Jas sige se 
IBTACeDrid Come etaee ae eee ere 
Bradt ond teers. ete see nee 
IBTaMPtOnee. aes hike ee oe eee 
iBrantiordimcaesacdees cn. ote 
Bria seponunit canes ae eee 
BTightonvecys eh Sate ne sae 
Brockvilles-escome ne waee ee wees 
Burling tones: ote eee ee 
Burlington Beach*:. 4.4.02. 25. 
Caledoniater.. acct ton Gnl ie See 


Ghatham=-7. 0). seen for ee 


Chesley; Pee once kien eeae 


Wlintont Wa arks tsk oe ee 
Cobalt tae snak, ten eee 


6,020 
31,948 
3 
1,651 
11,342 
3,815 


1.401 


1951 


1 St. Colomb-de-Sillery Rural Municipality in 1941. 


in 1941, 


4 Park Commission. 


Province'and Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Cochrane ess b-. Leer eee 


Coniston hee te eRe 
Copper Cliff........ chit aeee 
Cornwall 
Crystal Beaches. wane ene 
Deel pee ee aay eee Ra 


Durham ee entcr heeeeeaee 


HISSExXshe Bias ft h rdake ene ae 


Bont Walliamei cst ae eee ene 
BramktOrdiee.teis a2 tae ade tate 
[GE iueeere at Meee A Rn eA Bo 
Gananoguewe ater ee 
Georeevowne vino nee ae 
Geraleliton tenet ayo ee 


Hacersvilles st  a7.en eel eee 
Hailey Dunya tee na ae 
bart Gone ty cette ot ea oe 
Fiano verinyet aco te aee ee 


STOW i rites oe eee ee 


HGarsth ie: sos oa fa ta ee 
Hespelen’ ee een aaa are 


Ingersoll wer: in OS 15529 3 ee ee 
NV OGQUOIS a ch oe eee 
Togas: Halls’... sae eee 
Kapuskasing (-c0saee aetna 
WWeewatin= cohen. 1am eee 


Kenora aes +00 Sat el ear eee 


ASIN OSEOD he tes cnet 
Kangs ville: = ses .cah see ee eee 
KGGCHENER ea. 4 oes ee 
Traketield ets... dsc 5 eae eee 
asall er ah Sse poe 


IPCAST Osc Rtn Sota eee ee 


GINS VA cocked See eee 


2 L’Finfant Jesus in 1941. 


1941 1951 

No. No. 
2, 844 3,401 
994 1,108 
6,270 7,413 
2,245 2,292 
Siioe 3,974 
14,117 16,899 
618 1, 204 
2,062 ods 
1,261 1522 
1, 662 2,052 
1,641 2,627 
5, 276 6, 846 
4,028 4,478 
1,700 1,839 
7,966 13,799 
1,088 1,326 
2,012 2,589 
1, 247 1,348 
1, 262 1,585 
1,935 2,741 
1,589 2,547 
1,158 1,304 
2,832 3,387 
1,000 1,412 
1,570 1,790 
L757 15,305 
6,595 bi, 02 
5, 897 8,038 
30,585 34,947 
1,144 1,393 
15,346 19, 207 
4,044 4,572 
2,562 3,452 
2,979 O22 
4,557 4,934 
2,122 3,005 
2 Sak Di dthes 
PRS PAS: 27,386 
1,455 1,746 
2,268 2,346 
166,337 208 , 321 
3, 290 BADE 
T3305 1,494 
1,166 Te5TS 
1-103 1,132 
6, 263 7,194 
995 1,723 
3,058 3, 862 
2,963 3,895 
2, 800 3,286 
5, 782 6,524 
956 1,086 
1,302 1,342 
3,431 4, 687 
1,481 1, 634 
1232 1,488 
7,140 8,695 
2,507 2,672 
380,126 33,459 
23 2,631 
35, 657 44,867 
1,349 1710 
951 1, 854 
5, 858 6, 950 
6,183 16, 233 
895 1, 833 
8,403 9,603 
3,013 3,469 
1,088 1,397 
78, 134 95,343 


3 Not incorporated 
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| 10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over 
| by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 
t ' 
_ Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
= eee eee 
a ; No. oO. No. No. 
‘Ontario—continued Ontario—concluded 
Memvony Branch... 6; ..6..0005.506 5,172 Sted iG UA DUI aR cat eA ie en ee 990 1,100 
EEE ES a eee 1,188 1,240 Stoney: Creek #0. cise eeteveaues 1,007 1,922 
| retell eC DE 4 Sa Ba 870 1,007 cous villomece.c. cover. 6 Poe 1258 1,695 
BS LAIST, a begs eer wen eee 1, 204 1,606 Siratiord Mere te Seti mere 17,038 18,785 
MMEEYIOTE. P08. <5 sso 50d den a0 x monn 1,106 1,117 Sérathroyit eae cae eee 3,016 3,708 
MEMAGLOWA. ee eee cee eevee 1,971 3,097 Berets vallOs. center eces 709 1,139 
p | CNS ee 2,662 3,178 Sturgeon. Balls oc aes. soe 4,576 4,962 
# Brit LOUs oF a ht os. been oes Bo 2,993 4,714 UCD UTYVcmee matics ncaa 32, 203 42,410 
| EE Ip SR as ee arena 6, 800 7,206 DUGLOD se Me cn Pert Fences Sinan ayarces 1,051 1,168 
# Milton Se RES Ad RE eae tg 1,964 2,451 PRWVTISCAW Roan nes Stk k ea tase 6,988 8,072 
= BEF OTCO IS sp we ms 0.2 oa So CHR 1,015 1,055 Banitstocking. fe ae wast iradc Macc antsle 1,066 1,094 
am LACT ALGER ers al gti eR 8,070 11,342 ESCO Seiya ee tan at eee ek 2,412 3,543 
RE TIOUE FS ig 0. swe g Se dieniede ok EYEE 1,979 ESSA LONIGNES At ard raters ais ssa 1,316 1,595 
epmiorrisburg..... 25... 66... e eee aise 1, 858 Meh OroOldh Ben aos otacs ee ele 5,305 6,397 
merrount Forest... 2. .c2 eee 1,892 2,291 DUTY ed cet oa oe aes 2,155 2,682 
BPS ADENSO. 1 vee ac eneens 3,405 3,897 ilisonbureseteest ence oe 4,002 5,330 
me New Hamburg................. 1,402 1,738 MIAN INS ete tees Acs hese wa ool Ae 28,790 27,743 
Mee New Liskeard... ......5..006.00+ 3,019 4,215 FROLOntON Ae eye tes eee ies 667, 457 675, 754 
Fl PE WITIAT COD © cess Sfabwveiectc.0k «ace 4,026 5,356 ERT On COR mea eee sic oc oes ale ois teas 8,323 10,085 
MEE LOPODLO..... 65. e eee 9,504 11,194 CUWCCUN eee ate oon meee 1,343 1,562 
TEN ge 1,541 2,108 Wixi Geet an.) so. she doer 1,406 1,785 
MeNisgara Valls)... 0... 1. eee eae: 20,589 22,874 Wank l6ekeeillic nowy des ee heels 1,435 1,480 
NOY 1 Ih a ne See a 15,599 17,944 Watkertonuen S023 25 oo accel s ats 2,679 3, 264 
BMT VI CHING oe. tin phe Gas Saiss cots 1, 268 1, 439 Wiatltcebumee Satoh. ace teak 4,986 7,688 
PERL VATLG hoe os 5 ahee als claserevesocsiels 4,115 6,910 Waberdowily ci. ancien caste sine 910 1,347 
MEMOLANGCVILO Ts... 6 ons cece si vwrecnes 2,718 3, 249 Wat eriorciiee tosh fra sc% ons 1,342 1,745 
a Ei SSG Uk aie Ss ree 9,798 12,110 Waterloo ean caen hci cn nts 9,025 11,991 
MES TLV ta ie9 Mele seve osa.s.cicyeois.« one,sts 26, 813 41,545 Watford a-nation: 1,076 1,201 
MILL UAW Soe vert tt ales o.bikcdv ovarcherese odes 154,951 | 202,045 Wiotland) (eats sone tire tten car 12,500 15,382 
MemOwen Sounds. 0.202.006... 0600005 14,002 16, 423 WiestrWornGiecntn:. at otha ne os oe 728 1,031 
ba URIGTIYST Ae) 1 hsp, SRC SS eee 1,418 1,573 WEStol seagate ea ok eel ae 5, 740 8,677 
PERE ES IF ake singe a a 4,637 5, 249 Wihteatloyee an etic ear okt 785 1,021 
BIGATT Y SOURG sos oc boc wes fete cis, vaio e 5, 765 5, 183 Niort Oniede co) reba” Mir Tamia sian eee aay 5,904 7,267 
BPO DTOKEC oo ooo ec ee ccnchecn cease 11,159 12,704 WARTSEOUS Rect co Gareee cieictacne oleae 1,749 1,955 
Mm Penetanguishene..............% 4,521 4,949 Wanchesteueedar tent ct cri 1,049 1,201 
Meth iat. Eis eee ReWihdsor dal i ee 105°311 | 120,049 
. BSLOroOroug hae. <; 0c ne ens as 25,350 38,272 WING Waitt se ate tia cataie 2,030 2,642 
. MO GEOIUG cRITN gee eo Sacencccrsiccore ow vis 2,801 3,105 Woodbridge Gsesec =. beers cor Ge, 1,044 1,699 
PIOCON 6 teks eas Oca bcewnle wwe aes 3,901 4, 287 WiOOdStOC Kean ie Het cc ten moe. 12,461 15, 544 
Meath LUGWAT CIS. ooo cpm «rim 00» 1,363 1, 838 
SRELOIG ATHOUI. Mccct os cas eee s cu oe 24,426 31,161 || Manitoba— 
“PSTH yg Ota) HGYS 6 172 eee Ra ee mE 6, 993 8,275 PA TRONS Seat eine cients soca oises 1 1,438 
a aE On Ch Ae 2,160 3,643 UBCAIISCIOUTER erick ctic sinc oe 1,161 1,376 
BEE Or Dalhousie... <<. ctoos cece 1,723 2,616 HD OISSO VAIN teaches heath Oy eeieaio emusic 817 1,015 
PAGO OVOUC I Sc ceils cook cc wks 1,968 2,440 BTANGCODEI es 4. eco cn ee 17,383 20, 598 
Sarees IAN seta cs srs coreysieesrcroncmnees 1,395 1,558 Brooklands yew ace terrors icienone 2, 240 2,915 
MA ELODO ORO tee ts « sisck see Share oe 5,055 6,548 Giarinie ntsc pc a cen eee etl 1,455 1, 867 
MIE OPT VO hike ots c sss or tiagens 1,245 e721 IDA DDIM ee see te ee tes holes 4,662 6, 007 
PEAUPSIMOUL Meiccaien cies ss ts aly is orlea 3,411 CLIT EC] Corns Be arn ecots bs Sisko erous 1 9,899 
f RPOEDOTATUOV 26 0 occ ch cis ocean: Lehi, 1,491 (Giant) ee irae eee nee oats 853 1,324 
“TE S00) en 3) 228 3,518 Kallarneyages bse seas hoe tees 1,051 1, 262 
SIRT TOT Np ge See Ali a 6, 704 7,619 MINN eCGOSASE ta o8 ot cee hisses 1, 636 2,085 
BUAIB? TREVOL Red sec visions ocwe aes 1,205 1,348 IM orelentee geet i nee eos 1,427 1,862 
| PEAT ROY obtelh ha SALE Sots oiicle's vias « 5,511 7,360 INE Gritss apse SS Wey ee ors TE 953 1,193 
La aieeirts De 0 1,345 2,164 INIDS CE ih ae ee 2,292 2,895 
BEVOMOCOWU isa sos See bec sss p eee 1,944 2,365 Portage IAtPrairie? , ccc... 0k» eo 7,187 8,511 
PTOI C Aer CEM, ova oleh vies 4,878 9,214 Row ervicyierter eh er oe one 1 1,075 
RPOUKCIETOUCAT Kis cc... nace cace eb 1,480 1,595 AR ORS Ce Mie = htaiy <eES CeeeRe 802 1, 209 
MEMCTAT ED Re oe cig a chisn ssscn ive es 2,040 2,348 ECO blantt aeee h 3, teen ke neha i 765 17055 
Mest. Catharines............0.005- 30, 275 37,984 URAC HB aL eames Sar ae 783 1, 100 
AGL ag rr 3,635 3,995 Sim Bonilace te oy ee t..6 oe as 18, 157 26,342 
MSE EMOIMGS. 2... ye cc ses eee es 17,132 18,173 SPS Sty eee ie Ae Oe eee ee ae 4,915 6,218 
I Re ae 18,734 34, 697 SOULIG: eee TT Pak cs OM eee 1,346 1,584 
me ault Ste. Marie................ 25,794 32,452 BORIMOADT TS IE ie 5 ehh claicid ok abeais, « 2,155 
EIEN Ae diye ois pour op oes onan 1,668 2,118 DODO W EEE. Reset Sete ctstc hanes need 1,020 1,040 
BEC LDOUINIO bb oe. e cece 1,005 1,184 PWANLLLVCR sa? Wiese Noslecme es 1,129 2,290 
a 6,037 7,269 MORE AS Be cries MERCY ian ark hen so 3,181 3,376 
Meer Stoux LOOKOUt....2...6.000s000- 1,756 2,364 MU RANSCONG NE car tos. be, S!s sixty: 5,495 6, 752 
Memerinith 8 Palls.).... 2.6.6... ee ee: 7,159 8,441 UXCCON Meter se ele ie eee 735 1,627 
me smooth Rock Falls............. 953 1,102 Var cleanse Reh sete, Bes bones C8 bo ee 1,619 1,746 
= Southampton................... 1, 600 1,700 Winkler orb ache ate on. ncaa: 957 LRH | 
ME YOOE oan cok cece e oes ecaeess 1,085 1,280 WHENDORT Ce echt et rere en: 221,960 | 235,710 
ya 1 Not incorporated in 1941, 
& : 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Province and Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No No. No. No 

Saskatchewan— Alberta—concluded 
INGSIMT OLA Mee as tcc teria eet 1,349 1,938 Mel entian’ saa icciek acer 2 1,074 
IB Atblelondse kiran eee eke L817 1,319 Medicine dat eere seer eee 10,571 16,364 
Bae are Ate ek oy hectare ek emteerens 1,930 2,214 Oldaw 28 Rea. Se ieee eee 1,337 1,617 
GSHOTA See nae ees 1, 200 1,568 Peace Riversaeqcsecaeieeeee 873 1,672 
] DER RAIgs) lcs eek aa nee Uae San beers BS 2 MAES 3,935 Pinehew Crecicsi ae meee eee 994 1,456 
ISP OMIM A fee bisenare Sop at eee toeane 726 1,301 Peano kai eee ce Seen eee 1,306 2,574 
Gravelboure.=- ree ea nae 1,130 1,197 Van ik Sen sarc ot are coats 2,089 2,279 
Grenfell aa ee eed ya tanta 857 1,007 Gd eli ff {SP ot otc eR cect elit 1,538 
PMUIGSOnmo AV he Mirae 547 1b at) edu) cerske sa. sotayonm en eerste 2,924 dave 
A BICUONOLONNG lin awe Moe Gates Moo ae abe 1, 767 2,435 FVOGIWALEL Seman oF nie ere 2 1,306 
indian Eicacdt ss. senvaeen one 1,349 1,569 Rocky Mountain House......... 800 1,147 
alm Sack eetsay ete ier cto ees 1,792 2 SOA SHA ext sett syns cloer cere etoe 697 1,129 
Kinclersleyatnat  eicer once acres - 990 1,755 Spatial Ok we. moins trea Maateotamene 1,018 1,407 
Dloyclaminstertemecstae eerste sere ave 1,624 3,938 Stettler meer. ataclen headers 1,295 2,442 
Maple | Creekea. ccc hres acto eens 1,085 1,638 V1 BEN Gyes Dan es nti Sea tam Ferre ee 1,331 3,042 
Meadows lakern-. nis smsiassent a 971 1,956 Wh reewe ills. Oe sno) ceiecsaoert ents 706 1,026 
IY Feehan, 0S ack et AR eR rer ne 2,005 2,919 Weare vil Gate gina tdeke tenderer 1,696 2225 
IMehyillex tees. .nttioss ae siete rs 4,011 4,458 Wermilion reamrc cue nacre 1,408 1,982 
MGOSCHWa Wace uicoa tat ce anita: 20, 753 24,355 WAU] Fars a eleieg che da Reece son eaeariens, 9 ee 732 1,040 
IMG OSOMUMMM NRE scm Abeecie cla iee-< 1,096 i280 EW aghad dh, Senn ee ah Bsa p ato oc 980 1,996 
INT PO Willikrerern sito owes e den wh 1,344 3,050 Westlocks: femtm ustinctenctrei eter 590 et 
NORGE auulelonda wes «sae cnet s- 4 745 7,473 Wietas aiwititen tems Accrcmnecic. serene 2,318 3, 824 
RinCerAlo CkGmes wectee oh a ecco 12,508 17, 149 
VED IAM ar eee ce tel. t ide Deon 58, 245 71,319 || British Columbia— 
IROSCLOW Menten toate ani ecie le tc 1,470 1, 865 Alberni SB ieee snc, per inraerieriaet 1, 807 3,020 
Rostherne lie ae he Gila oe 1,149 1,183 PASINStLON Ga eaters, omer keseotieeee 977 1,126 
SaskatOonmeeen. « send a cioacs as, ee 43,027 53, 268 CampbelllPRiver.c....6:. uke 2 1,986 
SITAUN A NOL Reis. qecictae sme gece 1, 603 1, 625 @astlogan epee. cate ivinoeee 2 1,329 
Sutherland Qeyese. ce ateace sass 888 1,329 Ghiilliwackee ete icv ccct ace. 3,675 5, 663 
Siwakee © ULreMmUaeie aaa < acs ott 5, 594 7,458 (CoUnen Ayaan. eke eoerer Peven 2,508 
BIS Gale seb s c euttns gudiscis Soeaiae 1 BBW 2,141 Granbernyalua ern series ein 2 1,350 
nit iy SOP Che ehce sieriae 682 1,248 Gran broolky tac bod eee 2,568 3,621 
Wiaiclenia (Merit bes circa geausscus aie 79 1,081 Greston sd S25 ah ioiscdead sorrnentee 1,153 1, 626 
Wier OUSE Memes cg te aes Sabetn ccdeccate 1,138 1, 228 Dawson iOreckew. sae cee 518 3,589 
WiewbDurn Mae atari caeaicns atin. c ode CLO 7, 148 Duncans vtec oc 2,189 2,784 
Wallkiio. 5. Aamemeeeer uma Saka ess 1, 232 1,580 Hermie Ere Le oa riecro esa oe 2,545 2,551 
Wav Var cl eather eeeinsane escnannie © 1,080 15326 Grand: Dorks soa seer 1, 259 1,646 
Wiorktone saa EPR Cede te SAS c 3 D,508 7,074 HN OPOia ot oeethtnke eee acest 515 1,668 

léGshanl exo ssiv, Se emetya cos o eae: 5,959 8,099 

Alberta— Iolo wna eet cae icc 5,118 8,517 
IATA DASCAl asics e srisaresee stele ees 578 1,068 lSataal overs Nice AY Anse se ecm dios 2 5,933 
IBYNOR GLE KOl yy ar Oe ROE aetion Ge pate: 399 1, 243 iUeohycpaotnen, Me eee cele aren has 1,706 2,094 
IB GVierl Vance wae ee tee trae airs 981 2,159 take Cowichanune one 2 1, 628 
Black! Dia mondescteececite oe. 890 1,154 Wierrititct Were tet einai ee ee 940 1251 
Blase OTrete  Aaeasnie ohee ae ee 1731 1,933 Massion i\Cityane on tee ee wee 1,957 2,668 
Bonnyville sec care ecems es Sele 603 1,189 INES ubewvo ances Guay a oe Pies als 6, 635 7,196 
BOWNESS inte re eevee ine 2 2,922 INGlsonic2 Sees ie ae ee ene 5,912 6,772 
HS LOO KSEE eet etree nb eareeeor tie 888 1,648 INew. Westminstense.gssacane eet 21,967 28, 639 
COI GAT Vitec. cats ane hernne eee 88,904 129,060 North wKamiloops. «ase ae ee 2 1,979 
@amLos6 Fae wes Ue eee 2,598 4,131 Norte Vaneouversssss. ae eee: 8,914 15, 687 
Wardston eta cn cto ae ceeernen 1,864 2,487 Olivier. eae ss cab ee a oe 2 1,000 
Glaresholimeasac. wae eer osmenae 1, 265 1, 608 Men tiCbOnteeet: cose ct anaes 3 10,548 
Coleman eee oe ee eee 1,870 1,961 PorteAl bermil:a. ccs sat eee 4,584 7, 845 
Did slourryerecs..a.seen cee: eee 892 1,180 Jetoven (Cxoronerusl lyre ee eto cue 1,539 35.282 
iDrumhellersys....< aces ener 2,748 2,601 IRoni@Moodiwaee. cists oaeprananeeed 1,512 2, 246 
dim onton@aran.a enn heen eee. 93, 817 159, 631 iBrince George. 2.0.4 sooner eae 2,027 4,703 
MGSOUe ect cane eee ke Eee 1,499 1,956 ierincexkuupentere< ¢-..4a ae wees 6,714 8,546 
Morestiuaiwn./40..6 bewig wens aemiee 899 1,079 Quesnels. Amey F.. Pe ce ee ee 653 1, 587 
Fort Saskatchewan............. 903 1,076 FRGVOIStO KEM ara wias tan eta ienee 2,106 2,917 
Grad Cv Orairl esis. Meme Rie 1,724 2,664 Rosslandi=asn see DA sheers ee 8, 657 4, 604 
laniat se het Ponce hk cR Cee or 1, 622 2,027 Salim ONVA TEIN ae yi eal tse eeereee 836° 1,201 
JEMGAM JOBWIOES wahs Soap dessoaccdee 2 1,141 STULL atten tones see eae eine 759 1, 204 
Jeb oye abhi) Oe, See em nee ca 1,430 1,888 et rratlis 3 iw see thon apne ee 9,392 11, 430 
JOAbeeISN ETI Rarer emp gee gia, eoceeec etc 223 1,417 IWanCOUVerr + sans onerous mee 275, 353 344, 833 
Jasper lacemes ciate anh nee 2 9,139 VERNON. Reet ar ac ete ec eure 5, 209 7,822 
IBACOMAD Ott .ath chet aroma 1, 603 2,277 WaCtOrian atitk see Cee ee 44,068 Bilge 
1 Creve Uitomeh ee ¢. | SR eee AOR Er Ewe et ton Pe 871 1,842 West vilOwebe ct. o0tor Samm emnen 2 3,507 
Lethbridge..... i ee eer me 14,612 22,947 
iMacleo Gites tactic some e een 1,912 1,860 || Yukon Territory— : 
Maisrat hierar. ce veidctcieay 1,207 1,320 WihiItEHOTSEs cis enero en hee 754 2,594 

1 Located partly in Alberta. 2 Not incorporated in 1941, 3 Penticton District Municipality in 1941. 
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Section 8.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 


early colonial times by a preponderance of males although this condition has been greatly 
modified in more recent years. In 1666 during the early years of settlement by French 
- immigrants 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784 when British immigration 


to Canada was commencing there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada 


and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. Since 
_ Confederation the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown 


the greatest excess of males. 


From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never dropped 


_ below 51 p.c. of the total population whereas for Western Canada it varied between 53 


p-c. and 59 p.c. By 1951 however the proportion of males to the total population had 
dropped to 50-6 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 


11.—Sex Distribution of the Population by Province, Decennial Census Years 1921-51 
Nore.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 150. 


1921 1931 1941 1951 
Province 
or a Os a 
Territory 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland..... Bee oa apis <a at os 185, 143 176, 273 
eh islands ean 44, 887 43,728 — 45,392 42,646 49 , 228 45,819 50, 218 48,211 
Nova Scotia...... 266,472 257,365 263, 104 249, 742 296, 044 281,918 324, 955 317,629 
New Brunswick... 197,351 190, 525 208, 620 199, 599 234,097 223 , 304 259, 211 256, 486 
WNODEC HS. .sitveccu. a 1,179,651 | 1,180,859 | 1,447,326 | 1,427,336 | 1,672,982 | 1,658,900 | 2,022,127 | 2,033,554 
MntariOn..ores. st 1,481,890 | 1,451,772 | 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 | 2,314,170 | 2,283,372 
Manitoba......... 320,56 289,551 368,065 332,074 378,079 351, 665 394,818 381, 723 
Saskatchewan..... 413, 700 343, 810 499,935 421, 850 477,563 418, 429 434, 568 397, 160 
BXEDEIES «+ «sus duets 324,208 264, 246 400,199 331, 406 426, 458 369, 711 492,192 447,309 
British Columbia.. 293, 409 231175 385, 219 309, 044 435,031 382, 830 596, 961 568, 249 
BTC OTS rs os ahhceasisig as 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3, 153 1,761 5,457 3,639 
3 a ee tae 4, 204 3,939 5,012 4,304 6, 700 5,328 9,053 6,951 
Canada......... 4,529, 6431) 4,258, 306 | 5,374,541 | 5,002,245 | 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death rates, 
education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and activities that are 
of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly affect 
the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but it immediately 
affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its effects are carried to 
the older groups as time goes by. Thus the influence of the very heavy immigration of 
the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by the fact that in 1901, 175-9 persons 
per 1,000 of the total population were in the age group 20-29 years and 131-3 persons per 
1,000 in the group 30-39 years; a decade later 190-7 per 1,000 were in the former group 


; and 142-9 in the latter. Immigration slowed down very decidedly after the outbreak of 


war in 1914 and the influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through 
the upper age groups year by year until it has now reached those of the population in their 
‘fifties’. 
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Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population is shown, 
a result of almost non-existent immigration and a lower birth rate—factors that were 
emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per 1,000 of total population 
between 40 and 59 years of age was 183; it was 201 in 1931 and 209 in 1941. Greater 
proportional increases however are shown by the group 60 years of age or over; this group 
represented 75 per 1,000 of the total population in 1921, 84 in 1931 and no less than 102 
per 1,000 in 1941. 


In 1951 there were 203-2 persons per 1,000 of total population between 40 and 59 
years of age and 113-7 in the group 60 years of age or over. There were 222-7 persons per 
1,000 of total population in the under 10 years of age group in 1951 as compared with 
182-3 in 1941, 212-7 in 1931 and 240-0 in 1921. 


Table 12 shows the population of Canada classified by five year age groups and sex 
for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. The provincial distribution from the 1951 
Census by specified age groups is shown in Table 13. 


12.—Male and Female Populations by Age Group, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


19311 1941 1951 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

ORAS VCATS | Meine wee chika tens 410 68s 543, 299 531, 293 533 , 903 517,951 879, 063 843,046 
Ga RO US See Rm Roats nc ea Ph es 6 ee be 572, 648 560, 296 529,092 516, 728 713, 873 683, 952 
LORS TE ae en Breer eee ey ee 543, 067 531,173 556, 304 544,573 575, 122 555, 661 
De DA f NN o£ HR Sey bs, iets 2 Aug Shade as 525, 536 514,474 565, 212 554, 823 532, 180 525, 792 
ES 0), ee a AT See ae Cc eer 463, 978 447,584 517, 956 514,470 537,535 551, 106 
a RD le 8 We hte Diiw i dp eee OB 9 4s 410, 220 376, 407 488,340 478, 650 552, 812 578, 403 
PUN © 3 UA Ce ae emaees es 3) 0 ad a 368,346 340, 792 431,591 412, 255 512,557 530,177 
Bi pss s Tt Masts iis, che deine » aan che 8 359,318 329,474 396, 453 363, 101 503, 571 495, 562 
AO ahd het Ate eccerie os eee oe 347, 989 298, 416 348, 616 327, 929 445, 800 422,767 
BD aes Mae A eseecule rua tie sc Gurts aia 321, 749 263, 770 332, 503 302, 643 387, 708 356, 971 
GO SOR Se oS oe uncial Be TOE ae. 267,526 221,408 315, 866 275, 838 340, 461 322,195 
Oe om A cs cat cae MLR 199, 296 167,910 275, 234 231, 658 292, 564 278, 126 
COr GAs pe RkE WS ISUE EA ED: 157,019 137, 722 218, 557 188, 594 264,324 241, 828 
aia vb oe eee NED ‘Whee rece 120,770 110, 467 162,517 145, 207 228,076 205, 421 
FOE Ae, te BN aetioad 88, 630 83,040 111,152 105, 949 160,398 154, 674 
ee gy! ike camaen oe 5 erates Sd 50, 046 48,624 67, 200 68,495 94, 130 94, 261 
oo iy cc 2 Dee ae ee en ere mene perce 23,891 25,300 34, 083 37,431 45,963 50, 828 
Sh SSeS GA. LAM OS ee 8,670 10, 469 12,621 15,015 17,539 22,060 
O0 SViearslOLiOVED sancti acmeine aoe ne 2,543 3, 626 3,336 4,809 5,197 | - 7,726 

Wotalass, Mic. elec 5,374,541 | 5,002,245 | 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 6, 920, 556 


Ses —__—- 


1 Persons whose ages were not stated have been pro-rated over the various age groups. 
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13.—Age Distribution of the Population by Province, Census 1951 
eee eh a te ee 


Province or Territory 0-4 


5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Bee TOUNC IAG <5 cc otis es hrSdoc sce nuns 58,831 46, 433 36, 126 30, 403 26,718 48,871 
Prince Edward Island;............. 13, 213 10,358 9, 294 8, 296 6,557 12,739 
BE DSCOUIR Ales sos 0s hice x oc haan 82,540 68, 816 58,131 oLoo8 46, 275 93 , 276 
BEMAISTUUSWICK .; 40.4 Jebtaen detedo. a 74, 869 59, 504 49,541 42,850 36,559 72,167 
SIS COS Ne nc ne nck coh hs 541,524 463,444 361, 140 337,501 340, 902 629,310 
BRT A Se Re ee stares e, 514, 722 399, 292 325,300 315, 685 352,360 738, 282 
PRIEBOD AS Bix oe isis oe occ bruter® afaratidendts 89,977 72,594 60, 143 57, 188 58, 752 120, 780 
BEBRCRUGROWAII fcc ale sich tale el oe 99, 855 81,782 73,615 68, 482 62,613 122, 602 
RES SSge eit eee Be ee 116, 846 93, 063 76, 897 73,941 75,527 148, 666 
Saritish Columbia..........,........ 125, 886 99, 892 78, 609 70, 230 79, 824 182,370 
Merericon! Territory... 2... soeekt ce 1,319 809 526 435 934 2,115 
Northwest SU BIEIGOLIOS...o: padios a etek Zeon 1, 838 1,461 1,428 1,620 itl 
ABAGA ce ee os 1,722,109 | 1,397,825 | 1,130,783 | 1,057,972 | 1, 088, 641 2,178, 949 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PORPSOUNCIANG 205 6 ode clen ee dag hn 41,417 27, 883 21,244 9,071 14,419 361,416 
Prince Edward Island.............. 11,641 8,985 7,639 3, 268 6, 439 98,429 
BME CCOLS eee. . Ok bohm. mies... 82,912 57, 822 46,354 19, 440 35,485 642, 584 
Bebe SrunsWwICK (0.0... . sos. s bees: 61,576 44,147 35,451 14, 286 24,747 515, 697 
BIBICC re i tit och eRe isye il 2 518, 290 375, 657 255, 816 93,161 138, 936 4,055, 681 
BIN Oar ee oe) cece a ates teres ca < 643, 139 515, 607 392,792 155,097 245, 266 4,597,542 
TLD En Pete Pieris ch Me. cues . « . 105, 984 78, 852 66, 803 27,347 SSeiZk 776, 541 
Mepaskaichewan...................... 107,217 79,188 69, 161 29,103 38,110 831, 728 
VETERE) 5 Shsvnapell Si dee ot nea aaa 123, 480 92,480 71, 658 29, 439 37, 504 939, 501 
Meeritish Columbia................... 168, 819 124, 693 108, 750 52,927 73,210 1,165,210 
BMUCON LCrritOLy:. secs. cesses odes oo. 1,313 750 428 186 281 9,096 
Northwest Territories.............. 1,912 1271 746 172 258 16,004 
Cangdgya.cs tacoots. 1,867,700 | 1,407,335 | 1, 076, 842 433, 497 652,776 || 14, 009, 429 
: Section 9.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status is probably 
most fundamental from a vital, economic and social viewpoint. The number of married 
females between 15 and 45 years of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a popula- 
tion; if the proportion of females in this group is small the expected proportion of births 
will also be small. In 1951, 64-0 p.c. of all married females were in the age group 15-44 
This indicates a resumption 
_ of conditions favourable to the birth rate that prevailed from 1871 to 1921 but was arrested 
temporarily during the period of world-wide depression. 


as compared with 61-2 p.c. in 1941 and 63-5 p.c. in 1931. 


Although Canada has more single than married persons, information from the 1951 
Census shows that the nation’s married population increased more than twice as fast as the 


single population in the decade between 1941 and 1951. 


With a total population increase 


of nearly 22 p.c. the number of single persons in Canada increased by 13-5 p.c., married 
by 32-2 p.c., widowed by 22-5 p.c. and divorced by 128-0 p.c. The entry of Newfound- 
land into Confederation accounted for 3-3 p.c. of the increase in single persons, 2-9 
p.c. in married and widowed persons combined and 0:5 p.c. in divorced persons. Other 
Striking statistics of marital status are the excess of married males over married females 
(largely owing to a preponderance of male immigrants whose wives had yet to join them), 
the great preponderance of widows compared with widowers and the large and increasing 


number of divorced persons. 
63023—114 
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14.—Marital Status of the Population by Age Group and Sex, Census 1951 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Under Wibtyearstemnia: oe anecernrricr anteater M. 2,168,058 — oo 2,168,058 
F. 2,082, 659 — — — 2.082, 659 

Ate. 4,250,717 = — —_— 4,250,717 

MS al Ko i hak eerie Ai as eaten Gove wats M. | 526, 909 §, 255 15 1 532, 180 
ie 484,056 |. 41, 633 83 20 525.792 

TD We al 0105965: 46, 888 98 21 1,057,972 

DA | ae Ha tly ota es BN, See dae Obie aayiticdaee M. 400, 136 137,054 197 148 507, 000) 
F. 267, 409 282, 290 823 584 551, 106 

Ak 667,545 419,344 1,020 732 1,088. 641 

25 - 34 CS SO ART A 0G. Heer See reer M. 294,318 766, 504 2,409 Pag lla ys! 1,065,369 
F. 192,921 901,073 9,496 5,090 1,108, 580° 

ae 487,239 | 1,667,577 11,905 7,228 2,178,949 

35 - 44 See Teen Eh, Antes eee RR Oe whe ioe ora eae ts M. 134, 409 803, 711 7,431 3,820 949,371 
He 113, 554 771,939 26, 086 6. 750 918,329 

aD 247,963 | 1,575,650 33,517 10,570 1, 867, 700 

45 - 54 a 8, a ae eae rae tot So Ss Ott M. 93,992 613, 008 17, 637 3,002 728,169 
1s 76, 738 539, 854 58,437 4,137 679, 166 

a0 170,730 | 1,152,862 76,074 7,669 1,407,335 

55 — 64 SRN ar NS Meo tice arena SAT user M. 64, 748 453,977 36,041 2.122 556, 888 
185 52,010 360, 651 105, 626 1,667 519, 954 

Te 116, 758 814, 628 141, 667 3, 789 1,076, 842 

GR: eagle Mw eh in eh eek Peerless to eyes M. 27,706 170,043 29,641 686 228,076 
If 19,717 115,574 69, 783 347 205,421 

as 47,423 285, 617 99,424 1,083 433,497 

RORY CATS OLEOV Cente tiicciine cen ies Cert me M. oles 192, 202 93, 224 668 SPR Rea! 
F. 36, 032 106, 810 186,419 288 329,549 

aes 73, 165 299,012 279, 643 956 652,776 

ALISA CES cert a hore ae eees M. | 3,747,409 | 3,141,754 186, 595 13, 115 7, 088, 873 

F. 3, 020, 096 3, 119, 824 456, 753 18, 8838 6, 920, 556 


T. | 7,072,505 | 6,261,578 645, 348 31,998 || 14,009, 429 


Section 10.—Origins 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic and © 
social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture of 
foreign elements although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more readily as- 
similated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true that the different 
educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds of a people of mixed — 
origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: histori- 
cally the French is much the older and excepting at the time of the 1921 Census has always 
exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


For purposes of the census a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through his. 
father. For example if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian the origin 
is entered as “German”. Wherever possible the origin of a person is established by asking 
the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor when he first came to Canada. 


1 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Section 11.—Religious Denominations 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 165 
15.— Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Norr.—Figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 154. 
Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LES ere 5,381,071 | 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 ||Other European— 
BEAST: Mette eo 2,741,419 | 2,968,402 | 3,630,344 concluded 
MARTINA loose. x vg esos 1,230,808 | 1,267,702 | 1,439, 635 Norwegian........ 93, 243 100, 718 119, 266 
BIEUEGISO wi. occ. es 1,346,350 | 1,403,974 | 1,547,470 Polish.) ciate: 145, 503 167,485 219, 845 
OU 62,494 75, 826 92,236 Roumanian........ 29,056 24, 689 23,601 
FRUBSTAT ai sia. eete te 88,148 83, 708 91,279 
Swedish). to ean 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Ukrainianed: 2s 225, 118 805, 929 395,043 
Yugoslavic........ 16,174 21,214 21.404 
Other European...| 4,753,242 | 5,526,964 | 6,872,889 Otheraas ue weer. 9,392 9,787 35, 616 
; OIE oh teeta: « 2,927,990 | 3,483,038 | 4,319, 167 
PAMISETIAN:. «oc eke - 48, 639 37,715 32,201 
MIO Tite ia ccie's, so 27,585 29,711 35,148 ||Asiatic.............. 84, 548 74, 064 72, 827 
zech and G@hinese: <4 .4-5.0:. 46,519 34, 627 32,528 
LOVAK Siem. 30, 401 42,912 63,959 Japanese........... 23,342 23.149 21,663 
OSE ee 34,118 37,4389 42,671 Other. =.) 8 ee 14, 687 16, 288 18, 636 
MEIN. 3a'd ee as 43,885 41,683 43,745 
SOLIVAN..octue<.s 473 , 544 464, 682 619), 995 
“HR cen peer 9,444 11, 692 13,966 ||\Other Origins...... 157, 925 189, 723 354, 028 
Hungarian........ 40, 582 54, 598 60, 460 Native Indian and 
Icelandic.......... 19,382 21,050 23, 307 Eskimo... .....- 128, 890 125,521 165, 607 
MPRA TI 5.2 aco ata a 98,173 112, 625 152, 245 INGeT Owe ce ase 19, 456 22,174 18,020 
BWIASH 2.0 uh eee els 156, 726 170, 241 181, 670 Other and not 
Lithuanian........ 5,876 7,789 16, 224 stateder ier eS 9,579 42,0281 170,401 
Netherland....... 148, 962 212, 863 264, 267 ee 
Totals .| 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009, 429 


At each census the numbers of persons attached to any religious denomination, as 
- reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of the principal 
denominations for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in Table 16. 


s 16.— Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Nore.—More detailed figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 155. 


Religious 


Denomination 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. p.c 
Adventist....... 16,058 18,485 21,398 0-2 
iBaptist.......... 443,944 484,465 519,585 3-7 
Christian Science] 18,499 20, 261 20,795 | 0-1 
Church of Eng- 
land in Canada.| 1,639,075 | 1,754,368 | 2,060,720 | 14-7 
Evangelical 
mirehe. 2... 22, 239 37,064 50,900 0-4 
Greek Orthodox.} 102,529 139, 845 172,272 1-2 
EMISTIEL. J. cs 155, 766 168,585 204, 836 1:5 
Lutheran........ 394,920 401, 836 444 923 38+2 
Mennonitel...... 88,837 111,554 125,938 0-9 
Metwoni........ 22,041 25,328 32, 888 0-2 


Religious 


Denomination 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. p.c 

Pentecostal...... 26, 349 57, 742 95,131 0:7 
Presbyterian....| 872,428 | 830,597 781,747 | 5-6 
Roman Catholic.| 4,102,960 | 4,806,431 | 6,069,496 | 43-3 
Salvation Army. 30,773 33, 609 10,275 | 0°56 
Ukrainian 

(Greek) 

Catholics... 186,8792)| 185,9482) 190,831 1-4 
United Church of 

Canadas 2,021,065 | 2,208,658 | 2,867,271 | 20-5 
Othersee eo eeek 232,424 221,879 280, 424 2-0 

Totals....... 10,376,786 |11,506,655 |14,009,429 |100-0 


1 Includes ‘‘Hutterite’’. 


2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’. 
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Section 12.—Countries of Birth 


The census collects information on the country of birth of immigrant arrivals in 
Canada and province of birth of Canadian born. For persons born outside of Canada 
the country of birth, as constituted at the date of the census, is recorded. Table 17 gives 
the total population by countries of birth for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


17.—Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Nots.—Figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 158. 


Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 
ee ee eS eee | ee | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Europe—concl. ' 
Canadal. pce 8, 069, 261 | 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 || Union of Soviet 
United Kingdom....} 1,138,942! 960, 1251 912,482 Socialist Repub- 
Other Common- liGS2s, Syn eee 133, 869 124, 402 188, 292 
WG lie. wo eeeeneae 45, 888 43, 644 20,567 Scandinavian 
Burope ee aas ee a 714, 462 653, 705 801, 618 countries?........ 90, 042 72,473 64, 522 
Belgium «epee 17,033 14,773 17, 251 Central European 
inlandese eee ee ; 30,354 24,387 22,035 countries‘........ 317,350 309,360 305, 192 
ranee skank ones 16,756 13,795 15,650 |} Other Europe...... 11,002 9,810 38, 148 
Germany. -nee ae. 39, 163 28,479 AD 693 n|| ASTON, ts. 6 Rees een on 60, 608 44,443 37,145 
Greece Sines a: 5,579 5, 871 8,594 || United States....... 344,574 312,473 282,010 
Titan oases: 42,578 40,432 57,789 ||\Other countries...... 3,051 3,512 6,089 
Netherlands...... 10, 736 9,923 41,457 a 
Totals .2hwes ck. 10,376,786 | 11,506,6555| 14, 009, 429 
1 Includes the 26 counties of Ireland in 1931 and 1941. 2 Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 Tn- 
cludes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Roumania. 5 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated’’. 


Section 13.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official language is not to be confused with mother tongue. Mother tongue is the 
language a person first spoke in childhood and still understands; official language (a term 
used herein for census purposes) refers only to the English and French languages. The 
numbers of persons speaking one, both or neither of the official languages are given in Table 
18, classified by province. 


18.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages by Province, 
Census 1951 


Nortr.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Population Speaking— 


Province or Territory Bngish Beoach Furth ous 
Only Only and French ae tr pe 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfound landis.e:2eet ee... noe ee Sen Deedee 356,377 153 3,990 896 
Parincesawaras island see,celtaree omc tes 1 Aol ear 88, 743 914 8,745 20 
NO Vs: SCotia te 6a oe Aen Peep ete a te tees See 595, 257 7,462 39,524 341 
New Brunswick. ...0.. 2). »- Tees Lente Se cee aie: 318,560 100, 712 96,095 330 
Quebeehhe: ay. cueh Besa has Mette Sas Soe ee ee 462,813 2,534, 242 1,038,130 20,496 
Ontariodiot fv a oe CT Pes 4,115,584 78, 974 359, 965 43,019 
Manttobat® 20h. oe Oa tee ae cee eee eo 685,914 7,869 58,441 24,317 
Saskatchewan. 04.0. aa. oda e act oe een OF eee 767, 248 4,656 40,789 19,035 
Albertaseere ae ce Diep arenas CL AG te REN VRS SBS ol 868, 696 5, 922 40,785 24,098 
British’ Columbia. @.drk: 4 eee hoe ee eee 1.112.937 727 39, 433 12,413 
Muikon) Rerritory ecco cr eae eee oe ee 8,337 _ 4, 10 519 230 
Northwest erritoriess> 2 at aen ce ote on coc. Sea 6,929 171 1,031 7,873 


Canada......: Por RUSTE CEN ore ERE 9, 387, 395 2, 741, 812 1,727, 447 152, 775 
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Mother tongue spoken is dealt with in Table 19 which shows that 1,659,770 persons 
at June 1, 1951 had neither English nor French as mother tongue. 


19.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1951 


Nortre.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Percent- Percent- 

Mother Tongue Number age of Mother Tongue Number age of 
Total Total 
PLES Lite See nrenre gts exes ste RMS 8, 280, 809 DO a NelorGitamianert cn c.5-Wkageheetions 12,307 0-09 
DY SiS See ek ee eee Sr Oe 4,068, 850 29-04 hy Cay SY oe 2 Sate ay aS ee oe 42,402 0-30 
BE RINORO: Gi t Hes misie Ria olelsiavo'shewised 28, 289 0-20 Net horlandercrwondeeces 87,935 0-63 
PASI TPA See Monte aire arp steve dee A 15,714 0-11 INOFWOGIan): Gas teota es slesine s 43, 831 0-31 
Estonian....... DOE Oe oe A ae 8, 784 Os OG le POMSIe Nice. ce sitll oceans 129, 238 0-92 
EEA] Oe Alar once arass send eae aa Sleuae 0-23 FHVOUTMATMAMS fic oie ea 10, 105 0-07 
LP SENT) a nn a 12, 623 0-09 FUSSLaty Be gision a1; Satins Vinnie aeurk 39, 223 0-28 
DUO SS) ick fe ce ate wiale's a 555 13,974 0-10 || Serbo-Croatian.............. 11,031 0-08 
OC STIEDRS I Ps See gi a Oe 329, 302 pa ealll Sel toy irl ee ee Ot ey a em 45,516 0-32 
LSS a eae 8,036 0-06 SS Wedishiers cere eee de ist, eke 36, 096 0-26 
BPOIAIKCIC: Herta crits cme caste b 6s 11, 207 0-08 Syrian and Arabic........... 5,475 0-04 
fagian and Hiskimo......<<..+..- 144, 787 1-03 Wikrainianesmesw ee tari ats ae EVR! 2-51 
Era Atte ids hoes Se ke te PS 92,244 O-66™ WeVTddishY ss. eee eee 103, 593 0-74 
BEMIELNORG dim, ie TAGE weeccicuis gait eee 17,589 Ole Other: eee SeerL mer: ake 19,356 0-14 

STFS Cir RR ES a Se ee 7,019 0-05 —_ | ———_ 
TOtAISAETe dees ee 14, 009, 429 100-00 


Section 14.—Dwellings, Households and Families 


A fairly complete summary of the principal statistics on dwellings, households and 
families recorded at the 1951 Census is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 139-145. More 
detailed information may be found in Vol. III of the 1951 Census. The subject is only 
briefly covered in this Section. . 


Dwellings and Households.*—The 1941 Census of Housing was based on a 10 p.c. 
sample of dwellings situated within the nine provinces. For the 1951 Census the size 
of the sample was increased to 20 p.c. and the coverage included Newfoundland but, 
as in 1941, did not extend to the Yukon and Northwest Territories. For comparison 
purposes Newfoundland is omitted from the 1951 figures in Table 20. The number of 
occupied dwellings in Newfoundland in 1951 totalled 70,980 as against a 1945 figure of 
62,293. 


Table 20 shows that the increase in the number of dwellings during the 1941-51 decade 
was 11 p.c. higher than the increase in population thus reducing the number of persons 
per dwelling from 4-3 to 4-0. Definitional changes between 1941 and 1951 are partly 
responsible for the relatively larger increase in dwellings particularly of the apartment 
and flat type. Since owned dwellings increased by 49-1 p.c. and rented dwellings by 
only 4-2. p.c., it would appear that many people who were tenants in 1941 have since 
bought homes and that most new homes were built for owners rather than for tenant 
occupancy. 


* 1951 Census definitions are briefly as follows: DwE.Litines.—A Dwelling is defined as a structurally separate 
set of living premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway or stairway inside. 
A Single Detached Dwelling, commonly called a single house, is a house containing one dwelling unit and completely 
separated on all sides from any other building or structure. Apartments and Flats include dwelling units in apartment 
blocks, suites in duplexes or triplexes, suites in structurally converted houses, living quarters located in business 
premises, janitor’s quarters in schools, etc. In determining the number of Rooms in a dwelling, only those used or 
suitable for living purposes including rooms occupied by servants, lodgers, or members of lodging families are 
counted. Houstne.—A Household is a person or group of persons occupying one dwelling unit, the number of house- 
holds thus equalling the number of occupied dwellings. Every person must be a member of some household, whether 
it consists of a family group with or without servants, lodgers, etc., a group of unrelated persons sharing a dwelling, 
or one person living alone. A dwelling is classed in need of Major Repair if it possesses any one of the following 
defects: sagging or rotting foundations indicated by cracked or leaning walls; faulty roof or chimney; unsafe outside 
steps or stairways; interior badly in need of repair. A Crowded Dwelling (or Household) is defined as one in which 
the number of persons exceeds the number of rooms occupied. 
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20.—Dwelling Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 


(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Item 1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
No. No. No. he p.c. 
POpulationte ss crash. eile cer ete Cn een oe 11,489, 713 13, 622, 913 2,133, 200 18-6 
Occupied Dwellings ..c-.-ci ck eee ee ce 2,575, 744 3,338,315 762,571 29-6 
Sihigle, detach edits onsen corer eee eee oh ie 1,853,454 2,216,275 362, 821 19-6 
Anartmentsan dats cca tet One en nen ne tee 533, 034 881, 245 348, 211 65°3 
Singloattached tose sere eee CeCe eee te 189, 256 240, 7952 51,539 27-2 
Owned 5:4.) ener ols, as Saghelneen ace eae yen ne en. aE 1,459,357 2,175,415 716, 058 49-1 
FREntCGS S27. Me roe ok hae Sets ori, Unica. ere ae te ak | 1,116,387 1,162, 900 46,513 4-2 
IvOOMsS per dwellings, sa ekoee rack See Le eee ok 5:5 5-3 re Pas 
Persons per’dwelling. fo sacene cin aee on he a ee 4-3 4-0 
1 Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps, etc. 2 Includes auto-trailers, houseboats, tents and other 


miscellaneous types. 


The statistics of Table 21 reflect the high level of prosperity throughout the decade 
in both urban and rural areas. In 1951 a higher percentage of homes had indoor plumbing, 
electricity and furnace heating, and had such conveniences as mechanical refrigerators, 
electric vacuum cleaners, telephones, radios, and passenger automobiles. There was a sharp 
drop in the number of homes needing major repair. Washing machines are not shown in 
Table 21 because there are no comparable 1941 figures but in 1951, 72-5 p.c. of the dwellings 
possessed a powered type of washing machine. Though much of this advance may be 
attributed to general prosperity, part of the explanation of the trend is to be found in 
the increasing urbanization of the Canadian population and the availability of modern 
conveniences to rural areas. 


21.—Housing Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 


(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
Housing : Say. 
ae Pace PEC. 
Characteristics No of No. of No. P.C. 
Total Total 
Occupied. Dwellings— 
Inineedrotamayjornrepaltese eas oe 695, 736 27-0 450, 625 13-5 —245,111] —35-2 
Crowdedidwellings)tesen. tyne eee 148, 418 18-4 175, 995 16-0 215007 18-6 
Dwellings with— 

Hlectricvhightingae sy eerie ee oe 1,780, 667 69-1 2,929, 450 87-8 1, 148, 783 64-5 
Hurnacevnea tin cweee ss se en yn e 997,588 38-7 1632525 48-9 634, 687 63-6 
UNMIS awAteriencm eee ceri. ne 1,558,586 60-5 2, 503, 080 75-0 944, 494 60-6 
Hlushytotlet2; meaner ssorn tee ia: ceed 1,342,198 52-1 2,170,815 65-0 828,617 61-7 
IDAbhvorisnoOWenLzg eee hae ae ean: 1,169,760 45-4 1,926, 455 57-7 756, 695 64:7 
Wlectricioneasman’ crn eae ae ee 1,019,421 39-6 1,696, 130 50:8 676, 709 66-4 
Electric or gas refrigeration............. 538, 535 20-9 1,589, 625 47-6 1,051,090 195-2 
Electric vacuum cleaner................. 624,178 24-2 1,409, 090 42-2 784,912 125-8 
Helephonelecak tec. etc ee ee nee 1,037, 298 40-3 2,013, 640 60-3 976,342 94-1 
FRA CIO eee ee eee ee i Ree 2,002, 889 77-8 3,086, 695 92-5 1,088, 806 54-1 
Passenger automobile... mass.e. 40-52, 944, 591 36-7 1, 435,925 43-0 491,334 52-0 


Owner-occupied non-farm dwellings report- 
Ing, BIN OrtPAare @ jaar use ee ae 275, 623 Biloe 515,035 30:9 239,412 86-9 


Monthly Rent of Tenant-Occupied Non- 
farm Dwellings— 


eeUNnd er g5 Oe ae cies ag rvarM Leal a eates dogs 738, 294 75-1 501, 540 45-5 —236,754| —32-1 
BS ai BO Oct vspeacuash Marea hia. ORT oki Sane 221,189 22-5 437,815 39-8 216, 626 97-9 
$6001 ONT ce Aer Aonaricsp ce Preto kea dds ov Gavieacara chee 24,034 2-4 162, 265 14-7 138, 231 575-1 

1 For cities of 30,000 or over only. 2 For exclusive use of household. 3 Includes ‘‘rent-free’’ 


dwellings. 
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Families.*—The number of families increased at a greater rate during the 1941-51 
decade than the general population with the result that the average number of persons 
per family dropped from 3-9 to 3-7. Table 22 shows that families with no children or 
with one or two children increased proportionately at the expense of families with three 

or more children. It is also interesting to note that the increase in number of families was 

greater than the increase in the number of children in families. This does not necessarily 
indicate a trend in the birth rate. Other factors have an important bearing, such as the 
ageing of the population, the great increase in the marriage rate during the years just 
prior to the 1951 Census, and the tendency for young people to leave the family home for 
-employment elsewhere. 


* For census purposes, a Family consists of husband and wife (with or without children) or a parent with an 
unmarried child (or children) living together in the same dwelling. Unmarried sons and daughters under 25 years 
of age and living with their parents are classed as Children as well as wards and guardianship children under 21 years 
of age. Unmarried sons and daughters, 25 years of age or over, living with their parents are counted as family 
members but not as children. 


22.—Family Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Item 1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
No. No. No. p.c. 
MERAINTUUON WER, BAP PLN Aelacd oreae te tree) cea lc cond bebte ee Reds 11,489, 713 13, 622,913 2,133,200 18-6 
°C TIEOMIEY EST NS ae Ge eenee eee en Ay CE i Se 2,525,299 3, 207, 587 682, 288 27-0 
‘ELRYGSEGSGVEHG OTST HEN a eB aN ee 3-9 3-7 —0-2 -- 
(Chardkobysaniiicnnivil(s eto nn. er. i ce 4,692,571 5,357, 344 664,773 14-2 
p.c. p.c 
Percentage of families with— | 
inlios lado hatch rk raul ovejea] eee ah Seen a ee ee Ee 31-2 32°5 
1-2 children GOT 9s. OE SR Oa eh I proc sata 6 Sa 41-1 43-4 
3-4 children SME ee ee en eee eve 17-0 16-5 
DOLIMOLEGhUGTON et sheen does. «5 poleoee nrnetite aot F 10-7 7-6 


Section 15.—The Blind and Deaf Population 


Information was obtained in the 1951 Census for totally blind or deaf persons. Persons 
blind in one eye for example were not recorded as blind and partially deaf persons, such as 
_ those able to hear with the help of a mechanical aid, were not included. Table 23 shows 
the number and proportion of totally blind and deaf persons per 10,000 population in each 
province and territory. More detailed information on this subject is contained in Vol. II 
of the 1961 Census. 


23.—Number of Blind and Deaf Persons and Proportion per 10,000 Population 
by Province 1951 


Number Number per 10,000 Population 
Province or Territory Blind Blind 
Blind Deaf and Blind Deaf and 
Deaf Deaf 
oo Shertie Clit IARI le Sean t lpiaae a 513 497 27 14-2 13-8 0-7 
remremrucwand ISIAN «<1. . <i </c 010 < scien fo oes 104 88 4 10-6 8-9 0-4 
Se Sri Sa a aa OR ee 943 747 43 14-7 11-6 0-7 
RBESUUMSAVICI 4. S378 hc od kil docks Dae ssaifs les 744 554 33 14-4 10-7 0-6 
OE MRE ee ecetece a issih ia sees 3,734 5,139 199 9-2 12-7 0-5 
BemGieeer re ee I OO Skt ee 4,173 3,897 200 9-1 8-5 0-4 
NEP RL leg Oe FS sent Sens aecivors 712 596 32 9-2 7-7 0-4 
RE TARO nc cacy cig, chkeaors cca a tgs 590 628 29 7-1 7-6 0-3 
ererrarirememen nett hol Fis ei eee ies et) 613 556 21 6-5 5-9 0-2 
MESURE SEIPTITIOIG, oc. < csc cs oc es dcsewe kateb ee cis 972 907 68 8-3 7°8 0-6 
BI ATOPY oe. ccc ce ews cee stweseneas 8 4 — 8-8 4-4 —— 
Piorthwest Territories.............sseeeceseeees 18 3 — 11-2 1-9 _— 
MU RURAEH EES ee EN cteee ters skate. cote dae Gare 13, 124 13, 616 656 | 9-4 9-7 0-5 
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Section 16.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


The Indians.*—Entry of native tribes into North America probably began as early 
as 15,000 years ago according to the findings of archeologists. It is believed that roving 
bands of hunters, driven from their lands in northeastern Asia, crossed into North America 
by way of Bering Strait. Ethnic origins of the Indians appear to have varied... Though 
differences in language were many and varied somewhat from tribe to tribe religious 
background and traditions seemed to stem from practically the same source. 


There are ten linguistic groups of Indians in Canada of which four are east of the 
Rocky Mountains—Algonkian, Athapaskan, Iroquoian and Siouan—and six are west 
of the Rockies—Kootenayan, Salishan, Wakashan, Tsimshian, Haida and Tlinkit. Indians 
of Algonkian stock are the most numerous and are scattered throughout the area from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky Mountains. Included in the Algonkian stock are such 
tribes as the Micmacs of the Maritimes, the Montagnais of Quebec and the Ojibwas, Crees 
and Blackfeet who live in the Prairie Provinces. The Iroquoian stock, which includes 
the Hurons, is found mainly in Ontario and Quebec, while tribes of Sioux are located in 
the Prairie Provinces. The Northwest and Yukon Territories are the usual homelands 
of the Athapaskan. 


According to the 1951 Census there were 155,874 persons of Indian origin in Canada, 
distributed by province and sex as follows:— 


Province Male Female Total Province Male Female Total 
Newfoundland............ * 184 174 358 Saskatchewan........ 11,265 10,985 22,250 
Prince Edward Island.... 136 121 257 Mlibertance see aie UNAS 10, 420 21,163 
INOVa: SCOtIng te ener a: 1,379 1,338 Pale British Columbia..... 14, 602 13, 876 28,478 
New Brunswick.......... 1,164 1,091 2,255 DAU ore eee Sees, UR: 799 1,533 
Quebecetee- co teenie 7,556 7,075 14,631 NAW. des ae toe ee 1,918 1,925 3, 838 
Ontariomeneer nt ie tucee ck: 19,025 18,345 37,370 ae ae 
Manito baweeermre carer 10,642 10,382 21,024 CANADA...........79,348 76,531 155,874 


These figures include all persons with a paternal ancestor of Indian race, many of whom- 
have long been assimilated and have lost their identity as Indians. The number of persons 
considered as Indians under Indian legislation is placed (1955) at 151,558. They are 
divided into about 600 Bands and live on 2,223 reserves set aside for their use and benefit. 


Administration.—The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch, under the Citizen- 
ship and Immigration Act and the Indian Act, is to administer the affairs of the Indians 
of Canada in a manner that will enable them to become increasingly self-supporting and 
independent. The functions of the Branch include the management of Indian reserves 
and surrendered lands, trust funds, welfare projects, relief, family allowances, education, 
descent of property, rehabilitation of Indian veterans on reserves, Indian treaty obligations, 
enfranchisement of Indians and other matters. 


The Indian Act currently in effect was drafted following inquiry into Indian affairs 
by a Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons during 1946, 
1947 and 1948 and subsequent conferences with representative Indian groups. Proclaimed 
Sept. 4, 1951, the new Act succeeds an Act that was first consolidated in 1876 and amended 
from time to time. 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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The Indian Act provides a measure of self-government on reserves through Band 
councils chosen according to tribal custom or under an elective system of secret ballot. 
The various expenditures of Band funds with few exception require the consent of the 
Band council, comprising a chief and councillors. The right to vote in Band elections and 
other votes is extended to all members of a Band, men and women, who have reached the 
age of twenty-one years. A number of Indian women have been elected to office since 
the new Act came into force. Secrecy of voting has been provided under election 
regulations. The powers of Band councils to make by-laws correspond in a general way 
_with those exercised by councils in a rural municipality. 


Indians who are veterans of World Wars I or II and their wives may vote in federal 
elections. Indians who live off the reserve, under certain circumstances, also have the 
right to vote while Indians who live on the reserve may vote if they waive exemption to 
taxation on personal property such as earnings or other incomes received on the reserve. 
Indians may sue and be sued subject to provisions of the Indian Act which exempts from 
seizure real and personal property held on the reserve. 


Enfranchisement, the removal of all legal distinction between Indians and other 
members of the community, is provided for under the Indian Act. An enfranchised 
Indian is no longer subject to the provisions of the Act. In order to facilitate enfranchise- 
ment of Indian Bands agreements may be entered into with provincial or municipal 


authorities to provide financial assistance to indigent, infirm, or aged members of the 
enfranchised Band. 


The nomadic existence followed by Bands of Indian hunters is gradually giving way 
to a more stable way of life. Many Indians are profitably engaged in the fishing industry 
on the British Columbia coast; Indians across Canada are being encouraged to engage in 
agricultural pursuits and are prominent in many other trades and occupations. For 
example the reputation of the Indians from the Caughnawaga Reserve, near Montreal, 
as skilful structural steel workers is known throughout North America. 


; The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indian population under its jurisdic- 
tion at five-year intervals. The figures for the 1955 Census are given in Tables 24 and 25. 


24.—Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex by Province, Departmental 
Census 1955 


Under 7 Years and | 16 Years and | 21 Years and | 65 Years or Total 
7 Years Under 16 Under 21 Under 65 Over ee 
Province or ————— —— _ rn 
Territory 2 . : : - * 
e- e- e- e- e- e- 
Male male Male male Male male Male male Male male Male male 
No No No No No No. No No No No No No 
Powisland......... 21 19 30 31 13 16 67 58 10 7 141 131 
Nova Scotia........ 310 308 326 311 181 185 642 608 74 57 || 1,533 1,469 
New Brunswick.... 305 294 284 285 141 136 591 486 55 52 || 1,376 15253 
EeGDEC........:.... 1,784 | 1,748 | 1,833 | 1,853 931 967 | 4,014 | 3,478 499 472 || 9,061 8,513 
Oi 3,487 | 3,499 | 3,833 | 4,030 | 2,193 | 2,055 | 8,271 | 7,570 | 1,250 | 1,067 || 19,034 | 18,221 
MEMBIEDDA........... 2311 | 2,097 | 2,282.) 2,803 972 930 | 4,061 | 3,440 465 4 10;157)|) 9,527 
Saskatchewan...... 2,180 | 2,142 |-2,204 | 2,221 912 962 | 3,799 | 3,536 412 382 || 9,507 9, 243 
Se 1,912 | 1,996 | 1,809 | 1,864 794 788 | 3,090 | 2,805 346 311 || 7,951 7,764 
British Columbia...| 3,614 | 3,587 | 3,534 | 3,642 | 1,488 | 1,494 6,581 | 5,652 780 714 || 15,997 | 15,089 
Yukon Territory.... 144 170 176 190 81 78 327 310 49 43 Tha 791 
Dee Picnics 442 400 420 404 179 175 932 835 119 117 2.092 |) 1,931 
a Otals 3.0. 2... < 16,576 | 16,555 | 16,731 | 17,134 | 7,885 | 7,786 | 32,375 | 28,778 | 4,059 | 3,679 | 77,626 | 73,932 


nes Searels ee a 
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25.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, Departmental Census 1955 
—————— — ———————— eS oa“aaa9poS»Saomoa>— 


Church : Other Abori- 
. . . United | Presby- | Roman SG : 

Province or Territory of Baptist : - |Christian ginal Totals 

Bagtand Church terian | Catholic |~p eliefs Beliefs 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island..... — — _— — 272 — — 272 
INOy.a: SCOtlaaee ae celaasee — — -- — 3,002 — — 3,002 
New Brunswick........... — — — _ 2,629 —— = 2,629 
Quebec dase aceon 3,383 _ 425 os 13, 482 141 143 17,574 
Ontario. sceneries oce iSite 1,960 7,038 622 12,917 1-232 Pee BY Ati 
IManitob aaa erate eer 5, 855 2 5,090 846 7, 250 564 Te 19, 684 
Saskatche walle ance iy By 7K 1,604 251 10, 150 81 1,095 18, 750 
AUD eritante ns ete cp eee 2,037 143 Sie, — 11, 225 127 266 Toyo 
British Columbia......... 6,025 _- 6,310 — 17, 959 792 — 31,086 
Wakon ernitonyeasaeecer 1,165 84 1 — 314 — 4 1,568 
Northwest Territories..... 711 — — a 3,310 — 2 4,023 
Motalsveeres, Vesey es 36, 021 2, 226 Pp teh) 1,719 82, 510 2, 937% 3,760 || 151,558 


iS 


26.—Indian Lands and Property by Class and Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Se ee eS  —— ————————e——e—eeee——e———eEeEEEEEee ee 
I SS a Sa 


Land Property 
Province 
; Cleared 
or Territory Under but not Under Total Private Council | Saw- 
Reserves Wood Culti- Culti- Area of Houses Churches Houses | mills 
vation | Reserves 
vated 

No acres acres acres acres No No No No 

Piialslandii eet ter 4 7p 820 200 2,741 55 1 1 — 
Nova Scotia........ 40 16,973 1, 4389 762 19,492 522 10 — 4 

New Brunswick.... Ue 33,089 1,132 287 Sito 442 5 3 _ 
Quebesi eee ese. 22 138,001 11,799 5, 844 179, 647 2,185 22 D 2 
WntaniOmes ei cea. & 164 | 1,173,855 107,020 40,719 | 1,559,151 5, 868 115 53 25 
NManitooa eerie: 107 306, 369 153, 767 30,375 524, 134 By (Rew 71 17 14 
Saskatchewan...... 120 420,883 594, 641 177,937 | 1,204,562 3,388 61 17 6 
iM oveiake meses 6 Seco ae 90 561,322 757, 694 164,037 | 1,516,698 3, 264 38 19 3 
British Columbia... 1, 628 405, 163 259, 008 39,024 821,410 6,349 167 88 oo 

Yukon and North- 

west Territories .. 29 4,955 57 0) 5, 460 403 — 4 — 

MotalSqeae sa 2,223 | 3,062,331 | 1,887,377 | 459,194 | 5,871,020 26, 263 499 207 89 


Education —The proportion of Indians who have become satisfactorily adjusted to 
modern conditions is of course greater among those who have taken full advantage of the 
Federal Government’s educational program. Residential schools are available to Indian 
children from broken homes, orphans or those who, because of isolation or the nomadic 
way of life of their parents, would otherwise be unable to attend school. For children 
who can live at home the Federal Government operates day schools in Indian communities. 
Alternatively, where conditions are favourable, arrangements are made with local educa- 
tional authorities for Indian children to attend non-Indian schools. An increasing number 
of Indian children in the elementary grades have been admitted to schools where other 
children are enrolled and the majority of Indian children attending secondary school and 
college classes are educated in association with non-Indians. The Federal Government 
pays the charges for school fees and books, necessary transportation and, for some students 
who must live away from home, part or all of the cost of room and board. 


Similar assistance is given to Indian young people to encourage them to obtain voca- 
tional and professional training. Of those who have qualified as school teachers 63 are 
now serving in Indian schools. Indians have qualified in medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
agriculture and other professions. Preference in appointment to positions in the Indian 
service is given to qualified Indians. 
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In the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 there were 474 Indian schools in operation, comprising 
69 residential schools, 368 regular day schools, 24 seasonal schools and 13 hospital schools. 
The enrolment in residential schools was 10,501 and in all other schools, 17,947. Enrolment 
by province was: P.E.I., 42; N.S., 633; N.B., 433; Que., 2,348; Ont., 6,298; Man., 4,155; 
‘Sask., 3,891; Alta., 3,917; B.C., 5,836; Y.T., 278; and N.W.T., 617. 


27.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-55 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
Year P | i Attendance 
verage verage —_ 
Enrolment Attendance Enrolment Wittehdahis Enrolment oe P.C. of 
; Enrolment 
No. No. No. No. No. 

NOIR ehh a aea Rigas 9,149 8, 264 9, 656 6,779 18, 805 15,043 80-0 
EUR ee pt ded ud ees 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19, 622 15, 641 79-7 
Meee. ark kei e, 5 Ai 8,986 7,863 11,115 8, 296 20,101 16,159 80-3 
UD (Ga ee 9,368 8,345 12,615 10,414 21,983 18,759 85-3 
UNOS ASE Ce Rear eS 9,316 8,593 14,093 12,060 23, 409 20, 653 88-2 
Pea ne Pt os cir sig : 9,357 8,779 15,514 13,526 24, 871 22,305 89-7 
_ LIN aera aaa ee eiadaerted 9,844 9,175 15,746 13, 673 25,590 | 22,848 89-3 
Gee eey, Ae ce. ate 10,112 9,309 15, 837 13, 826 25, 949 23,135 89-2 
ee 11,090 9,516 17,084 14,541 28,174 24,057 85-4 
ES eee een 10,501 9,878 17,947 16, 254 28,448 26, 132 91-9 


In addition to pupils in Indian schools there were 2,892 Indian children enrolled in 
elementary grades in provincial and private schools and 1,185 in secondary schools, making 
a total enrolment of Indians in educational classes of 32,525. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1955 there were 1,849 Indians receiving secondary and higher education. 


Welfare—During 1954, 21,728 Indian families received $3,995,708 in Family Allowances 
on behalf of 65,839 children. These payments contributed substantially to a better 
balanced diet and better clothing for Indian children. Approximately $3,000,000 is paid 
annually to Indians in the form of blind persons’ allowances, old age assistance and old 
age security payments. When necessary the Government provides direct relief assistance 
_ to Indians in the form of food, fuel, clothing and household equipment. The Indian 
Affairs Branch also makes arrangements for private foster-home and institutional place- 
ment of children, juvenile delinquents, cripples and unemployable and aged adults. 
_ Assistance is also provided for unmarried mothers and for the rehabilitation of disabled 
Indians. Increasing emphasis is being placed on the importance of the suitable place- 
ment of children requiring protection and upon the importance of preventive work in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. 

Policy and procedure were continued regarding provision of special foods as a pre- 
ventive measure against tuberculosis. Apart from the humanitarian aspect the policy has 
as its aim a reduction in the number of new cases. A well nourished body is not an easy 
victim of disease. 

Improvement in housing conditions has been achieved recently through the efforts 
of the Indians themselves as a result of expenditures from government appropriations, from 
Indian Band funds, and through Veterans’ Land Act benefits. Costs of house repairs 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954 amounted to $254,902 and the value of new houses 
built on the various reserves was estimated at $1,539,442. Revolving Fund loans are 
available for the purchase of farm machinery, implements, gas and oil, fencing materials, 
seed grain, livestock and similar essentials, and also for payment of wages and repairs to 
buildings and vehicles. 


Fur Conservation.—During 1954 the fur conservation program, undertaken in co- 
_ operation with the various provinces, was continued. Approximately 157,291 beaver 
pelts valued at $1,385,920 were taken in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. In 
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addition, about 1,469,000 muskrats valued at $1,312,000, were trapped in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Indian participation in the three provinces from the trapping of these 
fur-bearers was valued at about $1,430,000. In Quebec nine fur preserves with a total 
area of approximately 150,000 sq. miles are set aside exclusively for Indian trappers under 
joint management by the Indian Affairs Branch and the Quebec Department of Fish and 
Game. The six areas in production during 1954 produced over 17,000 beaver which brought 
more than $215,000 to the Indian trappers. 


Hight full time supervisors are employed across Canada to assist the Indians to derive 
the fullest possible benefits from hunting and trapping. 


The Eskimos. *—The Eskimos are only a fragment of the total population of Canada 
numbering, according to the 1951 Census, only 9,733 persons. However they are part 
of the human resources of the country and as such are entitled to the benefits of Canadian 
citizenship and to assistance in adapting themselves to changing conditions. They, 
together with the Indians, represent the original inhabitants of Canada and their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness are illustrated by the fact that they have maintained their existence 
against a harsh unrelenting climate in a region where food, being almost entirely fish or 
animal, requires great skill to obtain and is most unpredictable in its availability. Advan- 
cing civilization has however brought many problems to Canada’s northernmost citizens 
who have been literally translated from the Stone Age to the Atomic Age in a period of 
40 to 50 years, and to these problems the Federal Government has been giving increasing 
attention. 

The Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources is responsible for the administration of Eskimo affairs. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare is responsible for health and medical 
services. Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments throughout the north under- 
take field duties for both Departments. In fact the problems involved in looking after 
a sparse Eskimo population scattered over about 900,000 sq.: miles of territory require 
the continuous co-operation of all northern inhabitants—teachers, missionaries, traders, 
doctors, nurses, radio operators and weather station personnel. Administrative contact 
is maintained by radio and through the Eastern Arctic Patrol which carries representatives 
of the Administration and other government departments on an annual inspection tour. 
Officers of the Administration also make periodic visits to Arctic posts by air. 

Family allowances are paid to most Eskimos in kind from a list designed to supple- 
ment rather than to supplant the normal native diet. Eskimos also enjoy the full benefits 
of old age security and old age assistance payments and of allowances for blind persons. 

Missions assisted by Government grants operate hospitals at Aklavik, Chesterfield 
Inlet and Pangnirtung and the Department of National Health and Welfare has nursing 
stations at Coppermine, Fort Chimo, Coral Harbour, Port Harrison, Cape Dorset and Lake 
Harbour. Tuberculosis and other medical surveys are carried out from year to year and 
treatment where necessary is provided either at the hospitals within the territory or at 
larger institutions outside. 


An Arctic Division has been established by the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources to study and deal expressly with Eskimo problems. The Division 
has the benefit of the advice of a continuing advisory committee composed of representa- 
tives of organizations, government and private, concerned with the Eskimos. Efforts 
are being made to encourage self-sufficiency of the Eskimo by better utilization of the 
existing resources of the country and the development of small local industries such as 
whaling, fishing, boat-building, manufacture of clothing, eiderdown collecting and art 
handicrafts. Eskimos in overpopulated or depleted areas are being encouraged and assisted 
to move to areas where game is more plentiful or where employment may be found. A fund 
has been established from which loans may be made to assist Eskimos to carry out approved 
projects for the betterment of their economy. 


* Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. See also the special article ‘‘The Northland—Canada’s Challenge’’, pp. 22-32 of the 1955 Year Book. 
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Since 1945 the Government has built eight schools primarily for Eskimo children. 
They are located at centres spread from the Mackenzie delta in the west to northern 
Quebec—Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, Coral Harbour, Cape 
Dorset, Port Harrison and Fort Chimo. Missions assisted by government grants also 
operate schools in many Eskimo settlements as well as two industrial homes, one at Chester- 
field Inlet and the other at Pangnirtung, where aged and physically handicapped Eskimos 
are cared for. Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the study and 
conservation of the wildlife resources upon which the Eskimo depends for his livelihood. 
Game preserves have been established where only natives may hunt and trap and encourage- 
ment is given to the observance of hunting practices designed to conserve the supply 
of game and fish. 


Section 17.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 28 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Reports for April 1955 and except as otherwise noted are official 
mid-year estimates for 1953. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook, 1954. 


28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1953 


Continent and Country Area Population Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Africa Africa—concl. 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES- NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
LOUTA 5S Ree eo 386, 1011 21,935 TORIES—concel. 
BE CrORs — oly a ett kee cielo + 5x s 47,877 1,1042 || United Kingdom—concel. 
IODA ae fae ec accte cs ak 409, 267 15,0002 Mauritius and dependencies. . 809 533 
BRTNOEAA so CPE ee seis fs. é.esx 5 43,000 1, 6482 Nigeria, colony and‘ protec- 
“LILES a 20 OR ene Aen ae 679,360 1,500 EOTALO 5 Mae IR eRe eschesc esses 339, 156 30, 000 
Union of South SATTICR Seek waite 472,667 13, 153 Northern Rhodesia......... 290,309 2,020 
; Nyasalandien mene oh ie. 49,175 2,012 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- St. Helena and dependencies. 81 5 
TORIES AND DEPENDENCIES— Seychelles, colony and pro- 
Belgium— GECLOLALG Foo, Accom de ena 156 37 
MIGIeTAN COLO, . occ. eetcese 904, 994 12,154 Sierra Leone, colony and pro- 
, tectoratemcoy.t. aio. eee 27,924 2, 0259 
France— Southern Rhodesia.......... 150,327 2,260 
PUR ok eee ag Seite cs a 846, 126 9,367 Swaziland Paawk Benet... 6, 704 207 
Comoro Islands............. 834 166 Ugaricia tenet nweceet tes... 93,977 5,343 
French Equatorial Africa’... 969, 114 4, 4922 Zanzibar and Pemba........ 1,020 274 
French Somaliland.......... 8,494 65 
French West Africat........ 1, 831,084 17,4352 ||T rust TERRITORIES— 
MBCA aSCAT ohare eee 227, 738 4,4642 || Cameroons (Br. Adm.)....... 34, 080 1,441 
MOrGeCO oss. Si aes os ok nae s 150, 888 8, 2205 |} Cameroons (Fr. Adm.)....... 166, 796 3, 1202 
POMBIOU ats oc BG ork, Shed «ye 969 2422 || Ruanda-Urundi (Belg. Adm.) 20,916 4,148 
PTS Rie oa sal aye wale oie» « 60, 166 3, 630 Somaliland (Ital. Adm.)..... 198, 276 1, 269 
Tanganyika (Br. Adm.)..... 362, 675 8,069 
Portugal— Togoland (Br. Adm.)........ 13,041 416 
moan eae. A ide fo 481,352 4,205 Togoland (Fr. Adm.)........ 21, 236 1,031? 
Cape Verde Islands..: ..... 1,557 160 
MozataDICUOs.... <6... «cies snes 297, 732 5,895 ||Former MANDATED TERRITORY 
Portuguese Guinea.......... 13,948 529 (Union of South Africa)— 
Sao Tomé and Principe..... 312 552 || South West Africa............ By deva eG: 438 
Spain— CoNDOMINIUM— 
Possessions in North Africa‘. 82 1412 || Anglo-Egyptian Sudan....... 967, 453 8, 8209 
Spanish Guinea’............ 10, 831 204 
Spanish Morocco8........... 7,589 1,0229 |INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
Spanish West Africa......... 115, 975P 829 TION— 
SDANGIOR arcs retin ometee «Merce 135 184 
United Kingdom— 
SUN EN 11,716 585 
Bechuanaland............... 274,981 293 America, North 
British Somaliland. . : 67,997 640 
Gambia, colony and protec- SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES- 
_ oer te ee ae 4,003 ZOE Ne Canada.. co2s.. TE se Sora ec ce: 3,845,774 14, 781 
Gold Coast, colony and pro- Costa Rica rere: Ne..c0e a: th 19, 695 881 
REMSUOIA DE ee ot cS, Oe ay 78,799 4,062 Caba Greer: 08 FES re 44,218 5, 8072 
Kenya, colony and _ protec- Dominican Republic......... 18, 816 2,291 


0 SEE a a 224,952 5,851 Hi Salwadorincesc. senso... 8,061 2,052 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 177. 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1953—continued 


Continent and Country Area, 
sq. miles 
America, North—concl. 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
—concel. 
Guatemala, aes sm eee 42,042 
Heit eee. 2 Re eee 10,714 
FI Ondunas 0 cir ree 43,277 
IML OXTCO sic: Sets ee a et 760,375 
INN CANAD areca cere etree oct 57, 148 
Paria atl ae 5. ee eee re 29,141 
UnitedsStates=.......4ee eee e 3,022) 275 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
TORIES AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Denmark— 
Greenland (became a depart- 
ment of Denmark in June 
NODS) ee eee ee Oe 840,001 
France— 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 687 
Martiniquenmerees. test ae 425 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 93 
Netherlands— 
Netherlands Antilles!!..... eS 366 
United Kingdom— 
IBermudareaiccce cannes eee 20 
British Honduras........... 8, 867 
British West Indies......... 12,498 
United States— 
Alaska.) siti ite ctets heccronceictes 586,378 
@anal Zone. seers ese. «a6 che. « 553 
Puerto iCo aes tee cee oe 3,485 
Virgin Islands (U.S.)14...... 133 
America, South 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES-— 
ATgentina cue eel occas hasrorsts 1,084,362 
BOUVIA tee oe ees eae 424,163P 
Brazil Sei eceiee eee, o ciacs b aletons 3, 288, 050 
Chiloeiese en vas enc ere 286,397 
Colombiatwe te wee ieee 439, 520 
Beith YoKormernre, bela wer ich eee tre 104, 506? 
Paraguay a: antes cet oe cckne 157, 047 
CEU Ae etc I ae ee ee te ee 506, 190 
Uruguay; ene eee esheets be aire 72, 172 
Venezuela Re sc ica ee 352, 143 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
TORIES AND DEPENDENCIES— 
France— 
Hrench) Guana ee ees 85135 
Netherlands— 
Surinaniiyes cee eae 55,144 
United Kingdom— 
British’ Gaianaseraceee 82,997 
Falkland Islands, excluding 
dependencies............. , 618 
Asia 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES— 
Afghanistanter. ees ee eee 250, 9669 
Bahrain ts 20h ieee meth Sale wks 231 
Bhutan j. aot. -teese seep eke or: 19,3059 
Burma’ 450. Sak pe eee. 261, 747 
Cambodia. beet eee. cache 53, 668 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 177. 


Population 


Continent and Country 


Asia—concl. 


SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


—cone 
3,048 Weyloniys seo eee eee 
3) all China (including Taiwan and 
1,557 Réscad ores) jasseeeqe eye 
28,053 A Uiva hrs EL Sent A, PN tel cen 
1,166 Indonesig.. cna ete ere 
864 AN pe dcatcts Ree eck Se 
158, 820) Melee Gian eee ee Ay. eee 
ISTAG tee tete eee oe cee 
Das ARE. ae A a ee 
A osiXe teh Weruerertelin tan cre aecetia cick tote 
WWOTed:. anni ee. aeht. Aye 
Kuwait253k see Peas 
IA OSES Tet Many | tee eee | ae 
25 Tiebanom Fee eres soars tne 
Maldive Islands.............. 
Mongolian People’s Republic.. 
2782 || Muscat and Oman............ 
26222 MINGpal eetees cates Aer eee 
Gyre Vetere fNiee Oo eanend nbn ane te. 
Pip pINes,..s 0c. ee ore ee 
Oatarter es yee te ere 
178 Saudi Arabia hes sdsce ene. 
SVTIAT AM eee ee ee 
‘harlandic. 5: coe eee ae 
SO Ale rucialkOman.. ccna eee 
75 Durkey (int Astahan ete cae: 
2,902 Wie tiie Ia dind BE Se Bh enteral 
TMCS ono toons ee ie etrrs ec ROR 
20513 || NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
573! TORIES AND DEPENDENCIES— 
2, 22913 | Netherlands— 
518 Nt News Guineanameeniane «os teen 
Portugal— 
ACA bocce twee eR 
Portuguese India............ 
Portuguesemlimor.... ..eeeo: 
1§, 393 
3,107 United Kingdom— 
55, 77215 |} Aden, colony and protector- 
6,072 CLR: MARIS GB. ote atk Some nt ate 
12, 108 BIUneln bs ee eee ee 
3,464 Cyprusscc gees. eee 
1,496 Federation of Malayal9..... 
9,035 longs Kong) eee astray 
2525 Nori Borneosee es sae ee 
DA4OW NE Sarawak. ot. cschuce: scone oe 
Singapore pe ee 


ForRMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
U.K 
292 1 Palestine, .. i geese bxeccieierdes: 


2349 ||Mirirary GOVERNMENT 
(U.S.)— 
Ryukyu Islands?!............ 
460 
2 Europe 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES- 
Albania), toute. rece 
IANGOLTAR RS A Sere ee aes Bere 
FATISGTL Eas «Sates ee ol as We 
(2000 |e Beletimian ea. eee 
112 Fl eBultariak eeeey ke eaieiec e 
3009 || Czechoslovakia.............. 
19,045 Denmark (including Faeroe 
3, 8609 BES) hoo (3) eae ear RR sc 


Area 


sq. miles 


25,331 
3,759,191 


10,459 


1,319 


Population 


’000 


8,155 


463, 4932 
372,000 
79, 900 
20, 253 
4, 8822 
1,650 
86, 700 


7, 4509 
12,3402 


4, 4025 


cs 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1953—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population Continent and Country Area Population 


er s OO | 


sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Europe—concl. Oceania 


SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES- 


ELF-G NIN RITORI f ; : 
SELF-GOVERNING TER a Australia (excluding Abori- 


—concl. : 
Pee lendlteso.ky Na ceca vs 130, 120 4,141 |} Sime)... - sees eee eee 2,974,471 8, 829 
~ ie oe ee oe a12, 736 42, 860 New Zia AN tA 103, 469 2, 047 
BAM Ree skscs< eC Re 991 9765 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
ny ene, oe ee 136, 476 69, 5455,9 TORRENT aD ENeOe 
oie Aes 3. pe a OR SO 186 2,2335 | 4 Giallo 
Eastern Germany”’,..... hier 41,571 18, 3185,9 N, ‘clic 14 1 
Western Germany”™4......... 94,719 48,9945 P OTTO 9 SED SE ae ouch ncaa cas 90.537 397 
RESOGR alc ork. . 2 Abts-Caae 51,182 7,819 eens aoe ee eres ete , 
etn 2 2e Ties, OR ats ie ee a 9, 2 Brancees 
ASAD Go pcict co castors: EN Rahs 9,768 50° : 
; French Oceania®?............ 1,544 632 
Tay IE | 1161228 | aston | New Caledonia and depend: 
Fy aa emai t Mao | ONCLOSw ey vaciecias shosartte 7,202 652 
eee enboLre Ras iene ewes ie a ou WaweZenlands 
OD ACO etree sce ci iacetatens Q- 
Netherlands. 000.0020 VEIL SIA le C08 | ae ae bate ae up ap 
OLAV peters Ree nei Gans 125,065 UO trains eiomacr nds es ce sargcwscing eee * 
Poland... 120,350 26, 5002 Tokelaw islands ..121212211) 4 2 
ortuga Bee AR Mote st 35, 579 8.621 United Kin 
gdom— 
Pe ee ae 91,700, | 16.500" || British Solomon Islands... 11, 500 1039 
45 haan Te anes 194. 239 28 528 Higielsland se secem conten mee eee: 7,040 SLly/ 
“a a a ee al 173" ; Gilbert and Ellice Islands 369 37 
WW OCOR mate rary tics er slarchate iets 73,437 7,1715 A 269 519 
| care cnlaee cas 15,941 4,877 oie eal ae mice OC aa 
urkey (in Europe).......... 9,068 , 6262 : a 
United Kingdom’. 00001) 922000 || 280.8578 |ncies Stee = ‘of 
England and Wales.......... 58,341 44,090 (Siar A AN Ga a 206 335 
Northern Ireland........... 5,458 1,384 Hawaii. 2 wk 6. 423 5235 
Pend BNO eee os acre 30, 410 pas SN es tg ale ahah, ; 
REI OMO NR Sy raves oie 04 -- 9 a 
Yugoslavia, 000 98, 608 16,991 et mae ; : 
N <p lleeny en ate TERRI- Ponae uiands Oe ae pi 1, 
SS eemeaniy ei eae aa Western Samoa (N.Z. Adm.). 1,130 90 
Svalbard, and Jan Mayen Cannone 
31 
Land ngaharens. Wie leljeie, 0.4 slie' aly sie ee « 24 101 New Hebrides (Anglo French) 5, 700 50 
United Kingdom— Uni 
Channel Islands............. 75 106 nion of Soviet 
OCP ce a lle ll 2 242 Socialist Republics 
- ISG) Ei Ee ores 221 56 ||Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Malta and Gozo............. 122 722i ee publics fewest. i ek oe ee 8,598, 701 216, 0002 
Re ia ey RR SC SA a a en es ee Se ee ee a Le 
1 Inhabited and cultivated territory: 13,442 sq. miles. 2 Latest official estimate. 3 Comprising 
Chad, Gabon, Middle Congo and Ubangi-Shari. 4 Comprising Dahomey, French Guinea, French Sudan, 
Rory Coast, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and Dakar, and Upper Volta. 5 De jure population. 6 In- 
cludes Alhucemas, Ceuta, Chafarinas, Melilla and Pefion de Velez de la Gomera. 7Includes Annobon, 
Corisco Elobeys, Fernando Pé and Rio Muni. 8 Northern Zone only. Population of Southern Zone approxi- 
mately 13,000. 9 Unofficial estimate. 10 Excludes Canal Zone shown separately. 11 Includes 
Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustatius and part of St. Martin. 12 Civilian population only. 
18 De jure population, including U.S. armed forces stationed in the area. 14 Includes St. Croix, St. John and 
St. Thomas. 15 Excludes Indian jungle population. 16 Hixcludes Karikal, Mahé, Pondichéry and 


Yanaon which became part of India on Nov. 1, 1954 (population estimated at 323,000 in 1952). Includes Kashmir- 
Jammu (area 92,776 sq. miles, population estimated at 4-4 millions at Mar. 1, 1951) of which the political status is 
not yet determined. 17 Excludes Kashmir-Jammu, Gilgit, Baltistan, Junagadh and Manavadar and large 
river areas in East Bengal. 18 Hxcludes nomads and semi-nomads estimated at 288,400 in 1945. 19 South- 
ern part of Malay Peninsula excluding Singapore. 20 Includes Singapore Island, Christmas and Cocos- Keeling 
Islands. 21 Includes islands of the Ryukyu group south of the 29th parallel of N. latitude. 22 Hixcludes 
the Saar shown separately. 23 Democratic Republic of Germany. 24 Federal Republic of Germany. 
2 Land area only. 26 Includes the Azores and Madeira Islands. 27 Includes the Balearic and Canary 
Islands. 28 Excludes Channel Islands and Isle of Man shown separately. 29 Includes armed forces 
overseas but excludes Commonwealth and foreign forces in the country. 30 Hxcludes former Yugoslav Zone 
of Territory of Trieste which became part of Yugoslavia in October 1954, population estimated at 73,500 in 1940. 
81 Inhabited only during winter season. 32 Includes Austral, Gambier, Marquesas, Rapa, Society and 
Tuamatu Islands. 33 Includes the Carolines, Marianas and Marshall Islands. 34 Inhabited dry land 
area only. 
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Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The statement below, 
published by the United Nations, presents estimates of the 1953 mid-year population 
by continental divisions (except USSR). These continental totals are not always the 
sum of the estimates for individual countries given in Table 28 because wherever it was 
considered necessary adjustments have been made in order to arrive at the most reasonable 
estimates under existing circumstances. The world total must be regarded as only an 
approximate estimate, the data for Africa and Asia being subject to considerable error. 


INET TCA ce cs archos SRR, RSE sconces oaths AEM 208,000, 000 
North AmerniGatis weer cos settee ah eee ie cae cnnretrs are 229, 900, 000 
South Americawse eee ra ene tee ects eh galeries "118, 100,000 
Asia {exclusive DSS). cote to ee moa ds puto a dad Be 1,307,000, 000 
Europe (exclusive USSR)! 20.0.8 os Ges es ae Bae ee 403, 100,000 
COGIC le ee hea Rees oo gE Ct RE ee Oe are 13, 900, 000 

WORTDMROTAD ae © aceetr crscne areca wars 2,493,000, 000 


1 Includes a Dee. 31, 1953 estimate for USSR (213,000,000) and the 
latest (1948) official estimate for China. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


The history of immigration is given briefly in the 1948-49 Year Book at pp. 172-173 
and a special article in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 164-166 gives an account of immigration 
in the postwar years 1945-54. 


Section 1.—Immigration Policy and Administration* 


Admission of Immigrants.—Immigrants are brought to Canada through a flexible 
immigration policy administered for the Federal Government by the Immigration Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Regulations established by the authority of the Immigration Act permit the admission 
to Canada, as immigrants, of British subjects by birth or naturalization in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, citizens of Ireland, citizens of France 
born in France or in the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon and citizens of the United 
States of America provided they are of good health and character and have sufficient 
means to maintain themselves until they are established in this country. Certain relatives 
of legal residents of Canada may also be admitted and in addition large numbers of im- 
migrants are settled in Canada through the pursuit of an active policy of selection of 
individuals found to be suitable and desirable in terms of social, economic and labour 
conditions in this country. Selected immigrants must be of a type that will be integrated 


* Revised in the Immigration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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readily into the community and will be able to assume the duties and _ responsibilities 
of Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time after admission. The immigration of 
Asians to Canada is covered by special procedures. 


To implement the regulations the Immigration Branch maintains examining, offices 
at twenty-one overseas posts: at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin; and at 
Paris, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsinki, Hanover, 
Karlsruhe, Vienna, Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv, New Delhi and Hong Kong. Personnel at 
these posts are advised continuously of economic conditions and settlement possibilities in 
Canada and, through a system of rotation and training, are returned to Canada from time 
to time for tours of study which enable them to keep up with developments. Specially 
trained officers are directly engaged in placement and settlement work in Canada and close 
liaison is maintained between overseas posts and the various immigration offices in Canada. 
There are 345 ports of entry on both coasts and along the International Boundary to handle 
the immigration movement and the heavy tourist traffic. 


Administration.—The responsibility for all immigration matters under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration Act rests with the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The Immigration Branch, one of the four branches which compose the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, administers this Act. Headquarters of the Immigration 
Branch is at Ottawa. 


A primary objective of administration is to assist immigrants to become settled quickly 
and satisfactorily in the Canadian community. The Federal Government continues its 
interest in them through the work of the Immigration Branch Settlement Service, the 
Canadian Citizenship Branch and the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the National Employment Service of the 
Department of Labour. Liaison is maintained between the Federal Government and pro- 
vincial authorities and private organizations with a view to co-ordinating the efforts of 
each in immigrant settlement. 


Section 2.—Immigration Statistics 


The numbers of immigrant arrivals in Canada year by year from 1910 to 1954 are 
shown in Table 1 and Tables 2 to 8 provide statistical analyses of the content of the immigra- 
tion movement in recent years. The numbers of persons refused admission at ports of 
entry and those deported from Canada during 1952 to 1954 are given in Table 9. 


During the period 1910 to 1954, 4,561,162 immigrants were admitted to Canada. 
The annual influx ranged from a high of 400,870 in 1913 to a low of 7,576 in 1942, the 
average yearly intake for the period being 101,357. The total number of immigrant 
arrivals in the postwar period 1946 to 1954 was 1,112,373, representing an average of 
123,599 a year. The fluctuations in immigration caused by national and international 
conditions are clearly visible in Table 1. 
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1.—Immigrant Arrivals 1910-54 
Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153 and for 1894-1909 in the 1948-49 edition, Doulas 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
ee Ney No. No. No. | No. 
Bera. oe 286,839 | 1919...... 107, 698 || 1928...... 166,783 || 1937...... 15,101 || 1946...... 71,719 
POETS ss. 331,288 || 1920...... 138,824 || 1929...... 164; 993 || 1938...... 17,244 |] 1947...... 64,127 
Co 5 375,756 || 1921...... 91,728 || 1930...... 104,806 || 1939...... 16,994 || 1948...... 125,414 
J 400,870 || 1922...... 64,224 || 1981...... 27,530 || 1940...... 11,324 || 1949...... 95,217 
hu a ae 150, 484 || 1923...... 133,729 || 1932.....: 20,591 |) 1941...... 9,329 || 1950...... 73,912 
BUG Con winks 36,665 || 1924...... 124,164 || 1933...... 14,382 | 1942...... €,676 7 105R Ieee 194, 391 
pS eae 55,914 || 1925...... 84,907 || 1934...... 12,476 || 1943...... 8,504 || 1952...... 164, 498 
BET oop nals <= 72,910 || 1926...... 135,982 || 1935...... 115277 1944... 30. 12,801 || 1953...... 168, 868 
BLO. nosis’ 41,845 | 1927...... 158,886 |} 1936...... 11,643 || 1945...... 22,722 || 1954...... 154, 227 


It will be seen from the figures of Table 2 that during the five year period 1950 to 1954 
24-5 p.c. of the immigration flow came from the United Kingdom and Ireland, 63-6 p.c. from 
continental Europe, 5-9 p.c. from the United States and 6-0 p.c. from all other countries. 


IMMIGRANT ADMISSIONS BY COUNTRY 
OF LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE 


1946 =—54 
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2._Immigrant Admissions by Country of Last Permanent Residence 1950-54 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1946-49 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 143 and figures in less detail for 1939-45 
in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


ee 


Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 ” 1954 
No No No. No No 

British Isles— 
Fonpland «<.:..8¢dtiin<fi hee cei oe Seen ee 9,077 Pal Mayas 31,776 31,929 29,618 
Northern Ireland’) a. =. ee cee eerie ares © 626 1, 154 2,671 4,255 2,889 
Scotland se .1h ee oe eee eee ea 2, 802 8, 885 10,025 9, 683 9,919 
Wales ti Ss. an cues din ob ow aie te ee aiacate at tabere eter 164 365 588 707 694 
Totals. British sles eerie ea dette elie eee 12,669 31,559 45,060 46,574 43,120 
Other:Gommon wealth: ice os toe eres A ON 3,494 3,473 4, 238 5,031 
Totals, Commonwealth............. 14, 880 35,053 48, 533 50, 812 48,151 
Republic of dreland 08. aiiac ne capedpins ces cies vee st 452 640 947 elo 2,059 

Continental Europe— 

@zechoslovakiauwet on ome ec ee eee 1,698 3,385 514 Pall 16 
TPA COR ee ee ea oie ele uae 1,399 8,279 5,395 4,045 3,672 
Gorman yee ae oe eet fe esntor sete ste 3,815 29,196 25,716 34, 193 28,479 
ARRON gee Hece Sobuls San Gulag: soe ooo cage J oempkEga C 8,993 23, 426 20, 651 23, 704 23, 780 
Netherlands writer cig miatrrccmuc  cacuctraancleys 7,169 19, 266 21,068 20,341 16, 182 
Poland yas che es PE cs Aa cheney oete 9,747 14, 245 3,398 136 45 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics!......... 5, 467 10, 155 1,969 69 24 
_ Other European COUDLTICS Herre See ete 9,626 37,430 19, 253 17,750 17, 144 
United StaAvest arate. eae reece nee ee os eee 7,821 Whe Tha: 9,333 9,407 10,131 
Other countries..........+.seee eens eee e teen e eens 2,845 5,561 7,761 6, 263 4,544 
Totals, All Countries.............. 73, 912 194, 391 164, 498 168, 868 154, 227 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee Se 


1 In both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes U.S.A. citizens on permit but applying for permanent residence. 


Sex, Age and Marital Status.—In the ten year period 1945 to 1954 adult males 
comprised 40-4 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals, adult females 34-7 p.c. and children under 
18 years of age the remaining 24-9 p.c. Without relation to age 53-5 p.c. of the newcomers 
were males. 


3.Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children 1945-54 


Nors.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1946 edition. 


Under 18 Years 
Adult Adult aa 


| 
Year Males Females | Total 
Males Females 

No No. No No No. 
a2. USI ce aie are cane oe, 2/5 ROR RM CCR PENS HT Ini Ln Oe 4,259 11,620 3,442 3,401 22,722 
ALY. ee Pe, a roa Bk WON, OO RE mt cecrigd, ahs Oras cate 9,934 40,818 10, 549 10,418 71,719 
1 CY. ial aati ORI RAL AA 8k aS lhe Cee oy ARC Rh hel Sy AN 27,281 24,787 6,154 5,905 64,127 
1 ty See a PN Jo) aR et de ee rere Sree SC Gudea dc 52,986 45,191 14, 104 13183 125,414 
TOAG ee Lb. ears ete eet em te et Caer eee 39,044 32,957 12,118 11,098 95,217 
ES 1a) | ee ee Re AMP Re eo Nee Den Cons fs cota. A 30, 700 24,172 10, 287 8, 753 73,912 
1051 bo Pee. re a eee 95,818 53, 239 24,348 20,986 194,391 
1s ae ae, eae ae Re ee eat ees Os 66,083 53, 443 23, 766 21, 206 164,498 
101552 Sale NMR eli Poet EG ae pt eer Nd tiaras Tab cere 68 , 269 56, 425 23.150 21,021 168, 868 
JOR Ag do: toate ee oe in Crh. Oem ene ee 64,551 51,690 19,980 18, 006 154, 227 
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In 1954, 79-6 p.c. of the males arriving and 77-2 p.c. of the females were 15 years of 
age or over as compared with 78-2 p.c. and 76-2 p.c., respectively in 1953. Of those 
arriving in 1954 who were 15 years of age or over 41-2 p.c. were married, 55-7 p.c. were 
single and 3-1 p.c. were widowed or divorced. The total number of single males 
exceeded the number of single females by 17,658 but there were more females than 
males in the married, widowed and divorced categories. In the single class, males were 
51-8 p.c. more numerous than females, the numerical superiority being particularly 
heavy in the age group 20 to 29. 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals by Age Group 1953 and 1954 


Males Females 
pees and ~ i = —- 
ge Group . F Wid- 1- : : Wid- Di- 
Single | Married hadn  aeced Total || Single | Married suetal woncen Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1953 
Oa 14 Vearsisn<s.ema.05% 19,901 — — — 19,901 || 18,419 1 — — 18, 420 
J 2 ane a nr 7,293 60 1 — 7,354 5,030 628 — — 5, 658 
2S et re 13,907. 25342 6 11 | 16,266 || 6,757] 5,781 11 45 12,544 
Be Ce see ha ak cart 8,668 | 7,775 20 95 | 16,558 |} 4,190 8,561 43 183 12,977 
2) | eee ar 4,102 | 14,011 62 317 | 18,492 |} 2,632} 11,507 275 422 14, 836 
Lt) a ee 838 7, 787 103 222 | 8,950 827 | 5,844 486 362 7,519 
SL) jg a fe neers 201 2,387 81 71 2,740 204 |e 2 tll 833 160 3,358 
BO years or OVer.......... 46 863 237 15 1,161 142 626 15313 53 2,134 
Totals, 1953............ 54,956 | 35, 225 510 731 | 91,422 || 38,251 | 35,009 | 2,961 | 1,225 | 77,446 
1954 
O14 yeara od: oe 17, 222 — — — 17,222 || 15,876 — — _ 15, 876 
OB a eae ters mo 6,407 68 — — 6,475 |} 4,159 673 —— — 4,832 
os Le EE Sage can ar cts 14,148 | 2,279 |. 4 13 | 16,444 6,607 | 5,935 9 38 12,589 
UD = OL) Rehan aia Mie aaa ee 9,199 FOCETAES 14 90 | 17,080 || 4,053 7,789 Dik 123 11,992 
PURO UMN sot Rte... ite 3,911 | 12,507 51 239 | 16,708 |} 2,409 | 10,111 193 397 13,110 
LOSS NA ee 729 | 6,413 76 175.| 7,393 644 | 4,956 437 288 6,325 
1) SST SN lee re 105 1,941 95 39 | 2,180 ppp 1,814 768 175 -2,979 
60 years or over.......... 44 739 228 18 1,029 ier 612 1,176 68 1, 993 
Totals, 1954)... ccc os: 51,765 | 31,724 468 574 | 84,531 | 34,107 | 31,890 | 2,610! 1,089! 69,696 
ER a a a a Sa a re oc ha ae 


Birthplace, Nationality and Origin.—Of the immigrant arrivals in 1954, 31-2 p.c. 
were born in British Commonwealth countries or in Ireland. This percentage compares 
with 29-9 p.c. in 1953 and 28-2 p.c. in 1952. In 1954, 41-7 p.c. of the newcomers were 
born in Germany, Italy or the Netherlands, 5-2 p.c. were born in the United States and 
21-9 p.c. in other countries. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals 1952-54 


2 Norr.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


Birthplace 1952 1953 1954 Birthplace 1952 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Common reall poe 
s4 8 ther Commonwealth— 

British Isles— Atrion (Beiadiene A. 330| 702 | 637 
EUG ees a ae aa 26,221 | 26,943 | 25,426 Australiattg.eekieissn oe. 667 1,002 1, 248 
Northern Ireland......... 2,826 | 4,438 | 3,182 Canadas, mi getes Secs: re 795 686 704 
Ses iets a a aon 10,611 | 10,101 | 10,091 India SA oe eee oatee 468 533 526 
CARS ee 1,049 978 961 New Zealand............. 227 311 371 
PCRROMIBIES ris. os eo. 137 158 198 West Indies (British)..... 673 845 799 

ee Ms Othormc as wieee uk. 938 965 1, 218 


Totals, British Isles.| 40,844 | 42,618 | 39,858 || Republic of Ireland......... 1,516 | 2,805 | 2,795 
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5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals 1952-54—concluded 


Dee eS SSS SS 


Birthplace 1952 
No. 

Continent of Africa (other 

Havehal BI DLART ON MNens one dou eboe 287 
Continent of North 

America— 

Central America........... 31 

MGXiGOne... Satta. wasn Aostaee 121 

Wniteqistates. em ec toeean: 7,603 

Otherness to oe oe een 109 
Continent of South 

AAMeCPICA soe k eee cea 501 
Continent of Asia— 

Chinas ce saan cer oer: 2,510 

Tera) t.cecne oocnde toe serie 539 

ADAM forces hie deeielaceste testes 34 

Othereetsat meee 539 
Continent of Kurope— 

WAGES ETI Ae ae ocis ss ere 3.12 

181s) GAD KATA oars a one ae oe 1,941 


1953 1954 Birthplace 1952 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Continent of Europe-concl. 
304 186 || Czechoslovakia...........- , 893 1,594 1,159 
Denmark .we ce ane ee 2,030 HOO 1,420 
inland on. fame aoe. teen tees 2,276 1,207 699 
HranC@nstran, coven Memeo eee 4,50 3,292 oEOLe 
34 26 Germanys. aosteie cere ar 20,423 | 26,788 | 24,212 
131 87 Greece nd. 24). BER eases shite: 1,542 1,947 2,780 
7,388 | 8,089 ERM PAT Veet eee eee ee 1,999 IL ES 1,094 
82 OG amktaily Smee ce ceis oa eer 20,930 | 24,059 | 24,331 
Tat vide coterie eee 1,545 705 525 
lBii i o\b eenau pe neeeReeolen oe oteetoleia 898 402 318 
633 598 INetherlandse snc eee ae 20,850 | 19,933 | 15,8238 
INIA, INGE Lo doe onmoe ace oock 1,193 922 1,014 
Poland fescy wceue ae eee 8, 839 6,040 | 3,520 
2,045 | 2,029 ROUT AI aes actrees sees 2,057 | 2,084 1,174 
345 97 SwibZeclancinee tec ence 1,518 1,024 1,145 
69 86 Union of Soviet Socialist 
545 496 Republics! yer. cite se , 769 1,531 1,610 
Var oslavid veaec aoe, cele 3,106 3,543 2,416 
Opler en eee re eee 2,106 | 2,191 1,249 
4,168 | 4,346 $$ |__| 
1, 689 Le Grand Totals........... 164,498] 168,8683| 154,2274 
ge ee ee 
2 Includes four born at sea and 230 others not stated. 3 Includes 


1In both Europe and Asia. 
eight born at sea and 430 not stated. 


4 Includes seven born at sea and 852 not stated. 


Out of every hundred immigrants admitted to Canada during the three year period 
1952 to 1954, 29 were British subjects, 18 were citizens of Germany, 14 of Italy, 12 of the 
Netherlands and five were citizens of the United States; other nationalities accounted for 


the remaining 22. 


6.—Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals 1952-54 


Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 


edition. 
Nationality 1953 1954 Nationality 1952 1953 1954 
; No. No. No. No. No. 
African (not British) 53 D4" elsatwiaine ng, hace eee eer ce 1, 483 521 426 
(Al bantamecnn actcccop erence 16 Geta cin ab Hoven. oecee 6.o.c Gan Siete 727 251 192 
Argentinian, cence a ere: 108 7 Oi |\a@MiexiGanysdnes ced. tt. ee 58 67 53 
Ain enl ance ett rere cre 3 OsieNieGlaer! ancl eeawener eerie 21,182 | 20,506 | 16,317 
TATRA) lla olde a prcomea Gomer ad 4,224 ASSO We NOLWwerlslingeer cel retcee 1, 202 908 998 
Belgians eee eee 1,540 1e44 Sul Rarag ua alec tent: lee ert 33 14 28 
IBrazilianeene scene eile sete cars 18 USP ersitaneeen foci ee 15 17 6 
British wy woe se a aceeioa eee AGPOSG: | e46n720n Me CrUVIAl eter ane: fese lets 4 4 5 
Bulgarians ry. cee ee iets 50 AQ eR oOlishy sehr cehesinetecrteeteter sts 7,709 2,870 1,846 
Central Americana .--8 e102 20 15a tPortusuesesstar teen ca ae 82 247 1,072 
Ghilean saeco cen 14 1351) Roumanian...6 ss oes es ook ib ay 656 395° 
Ghimeses he eee ac ek 1,897 TROSOM Evussianei4. 5 creer rte 1,437 495 294 
Czechoslovakian............ 465 229 || South American, 7.é.8........ 46 48 22 
Danish*s sic iee cee rrsee 1,536 ATO DANIS er ain cattette cheer 152 138 124 
HICUAGOrianieen eee oe 8 LS wedishs werk: oe. ste seers 511 494 329 
stoniamlen cir. cere ee 362 OB OMNES WISS cobtiune cece nae feaioae ee eee 1,515 1,007 1,141 
‘iinis hi, } aie iste 1, 220 GVATAIIMSR alc ReloRe hi naa. se i enatackey Oh 252 202 116 
Prenc hiya enc ter eee DEO CSE ron Ol Oslle nun isla 2 Se ayat si) toe ie ee 56 33 34 
(Germaine craks uc cteme eaters teria SONSS a eoSeO OU Wi krarnitamsrriets srs siicite ckieto = ois 557 310 245 
Greek eek onesie 2,012 ONO h Teil Umived is uatesijan sates ct 8, 638 8,395 9,174 
Fliunparian ee. eee se 809 SOL ruc uA valerate ats 2 2 
icelandicune. te eer ete ene 52 Sala Venezuelan scene cio 38 35 23 
Trish (Republic of Ireland)... 2,401 2,334 || West Indian (not British).... 40 27 19 
sraclicd wer aos nate eee ae 2,014 AS Dt | lmNaEOSLa VIC tue aes siti nates ies 2,880 2,549 1,764 
WaliAn 5. eee wists DASIAG (eae Af 1OnO ther see eta) ere ke ce tear et 309 315 233 
VADANEKO th weretee Mette cucotlere 48 
Totals ey. cero 164,498 | 168,868 | 154,227 
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Immigrants of continental European origin comprised 65-7 p.c. of the influx during 1954, 
those of British origin 32-4 p.c. and other origins 1-9 p.c. These percentages remained 
fairly constant during the three years 1952 to 1954. 


7.—Origins of Immigrant Arrivals 1952-54 


= “sri from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
9 edition. 


Origin 1952 1953 1954 Origin 1952 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
DS eee cet ya ee, 29,341 | 31,018 | 29,617 concl. 
LECTS IRs ieee ole ed 5,901 8, 669 7, 748 Scandinavian— 
BG ObLIS bens os. pei ek ta MOIS esi 534 TD arislieeye seid oot ee 2,140 1, 642 1,499 
VS) SRG at eae ie Saad be 937 958 1,075 Neelandic va. eae see cae 45 55 50 
Senate Norwegians (01.4.0... 08 IS iAl 1,097 1,181 
Totals, British..... .... 47,872 | 51,962 | 49,974 Siwie disliescye rye taeeecoies 686 612 510 
— Spanishsawi. <7 eae eee ae 356 294 247 
SWISS seem ee eres einem 34 863 1,027 
Ukrainian 0 essere ere 2,859 957 724 
Milcoslavic3 ss. 6. 4-4. oe 2,205 | 22041 1,610 
Totals, Continental 
Continental European— European.............. 113,461 | 114,075 | 101,351 
PADI, eee ere Oe ce 20 14 26 —— — 
PAUSHTIAN oo Cee. ae ieee. 1 SHOl2a| wy SLi 
PD OLIANY Sak eo es | eae 1-375 1, 453 1,346 
RMETLPAT IAT: Sees eee ces soe ain ee: 114 55 48 
OCCT ter eho. 1,009 603 377 || Other— 
IShOniane as. eee) ok, eee 948 459 294 ALPE OIA sche See 73 18 15 
NIGH eee esa 2,308 1,252 HGS JATIN CDIANM ch, He. ea ca cieneh ee 77 74 76 
BURENIG HS Rr eee et a 5,000 |} 38,830] 3,489 Chingsesa. Seopa eee 2,320 1,936 1,958 
SeMmane eee acetone 29,3442) 36,241 | 31,106 Hast indian asco ee tee ak 172 140 177 
RELOOK eae aro, ii tae 1 2500 oe 2 2-956 Indian (American)......... 20 14 20 
Malian Sesitek bce ncn < ks 21,554 | 24,547 | 24,857 JAMANCSOl peck aero keane 7 49 73 
Wewish <o.52..coe.... Some. 5,682 | 4,300] 2,036 Mexican 58 iy ae nee. 2 oo 12 7 11 
Heeetish.... ENS. dats Re. 1,462 595 470 INGOTOR ac dcea he eeu es 163 264 254 
MG HWANIAN. 2.5. cise occ ce: 786 299 279 Persians. sano lS a aoe i 20 11 
CHAE gras ny caruesttinr sere eC 1,514 919 562 Syrian ser Se aewe 242 227 253 
Melee ae Gk Sa ae ee 2 694 749 939 Rugkisheye. wee wes ee 19 36 26 
Netherlanders.............. 21,515 | 20,782 | 16,691 NOt state cleqemant eee 49 46 28 
Oishi oxen e «Fie. 5,638 | 3,308] 2,461 — | 
EOPINGNOSE. .. 5: cfoc..-.- ss: 262 DOSm mel sou Totals, Other........... 3,165 | 2,831 | 2,902 
EVOWIMANIAT. ...026:. ota. 401 289 230 nie ——_—— 
RAISES oe OR aie he oe 1,109 527 405 Grand Totals....... 164,498 | 168,868 | 154,227 
1Jncluded with German. 2 Includes Austrian. 8 Includes a small number of minor groups. 


4 Reported as ‘‘Swiss”’ origin but evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, Italian, ete. 


Destination and Occupation.—Approximately 55 p.c. of the immigrants admitted 
to Canada in 1954 declared that they were destined to occupations in the labour force. The 
other 45 p.c., who were not gainfully occupied, were wives, children, other dependants 
and retired persons. Of the workers 11-8 p.c. were classed as professional and managerial, 
12-9 p.c. were entering agricultural occupations, 14-2 p.c. were in service occupations, 
30-5 p.c. were in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 15-4 p.c. 
were general labourers. Almost half the gainfully occupied female immigrants were in 
service occupations. 


Ontario absorbed 53-8 p.c. of the arrivals in 1954, Quebec 18-4 p.c., British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces 25-3 p.c. and the Atlantic Provinces 2-5 Dc 
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IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


Deportations.—Persons unable to meet the requirements of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations may be refused admission to Canada upon applying at ports of entry. 
Certain classes not considered suited to the Canadian way of life may be deported. 


9.—Refusals and Deportations by Cause and Nationality 1952-54 


Norts.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 


From Overseas— 


CAUSE 
Mental and medical.............. 
Cia Sore pea: Pore ae rerrere 
NATIONALITY 
British. oi: ees ae eae nea 
Othersssere cee es ke ae 


From United States 
Grand Totals, Refusals 


wale (ewe @ (6 dies je 8, 6 


Refusals 

1952 | 1953 | 1954 
No. | No. | No. 
36 39 41 
478 | 398 | 288 
134) 133 100 
380 304 224 
514 | 437 | 324 
3,600 | 2,013 | 1,821 
4,114 | 2,450 | 2,145 


Cause and Nationality 


CAUSE 


Mental and medical 
Public charges 
Criminality 
Misrepresentation and stealth 
Other causes 


aie” (a) wie Ww 


sie: 6.8) 40 iu 0) 0.10) #6) )8(16,\e.8) a6. 8 ee ae 


NATIONALITY 
Bxitis hic qustice Gone eect 
United States... t0.eec hee sear 
Other.) ee caintoies ners een risen Care 


Grand Totals, Deportations. .. 


Deportations 
After 
Admission! 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 
No. | No. | No. 
54 85 74 
23 14 2 
102 121 210 
330 309 249 
70 66 118 
214 ou 249 
82 92 88 
283 | 266 316 
579 | 595 653 


1 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The number of Canadians who returned to Canada during 
the years 1947 to 1954 after having resided in the United States were as follows: 1947, 
8,970; 1948, 5,678; 1949, 4,050; 1950, 3,518; 1951, 3,635; 1952, 4,707; 1953, 4,606; and 1954, 


4,516. 


Section 3.—Emigration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 


both present and past immigration activities. 


The movement to the United States of 


native-born Canadians as well as of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada attained 


considerable proportions at certain periods. 


The figures of Table 10, showing the numbers 


of persons entering the United States from Canada during the years 1945-54 were obtained 
from the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States Department of 


Justice. 


No Canadian statistics on emigration are available. 


10.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1945-54 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


Immigrant U.S. Citizens Persons 
Year Aliens from Returning Deported Total 
Canada from Canada from Canada 
No. No. No. No. 

1O45 Serr yee on mn Meena 11,079 5,138 188 16, 405 
VQ AG x ete ted bi Ao RR als vcs cd eer oe 20, 434 6,769 414 27, 617 
1942 hee eh ce 5 Ge Geis 6 RE oer cer ae 23, 467 5,003 589 29,059 
WQS Se eae a asthe ethers kk tan she se a ca 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 
NQAGE See shies, Sek Pea nego tres ieee ance ae tee 25, 156 5,787 425 31,368 
1 ee i cee Seah sagee. oats 21,885 3,859 476 26, 220 
POST oe lhcb: sex capt tas: ctiena\ ne Gs Sea rere 25, 880 4,303 315 30,498 
1 eee Re ie Oe A CE lA OG atye 33,354 4,012 343 37, 709 
D905 S cae bere te, pce sitns do Belen cts: Ran oe ee 36, 283 2,846 351 39, 480 
TOS 4: OC a et ee sas ae 34, 873 2,091 734 37, 698 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 


give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 


status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950 the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


. Natural Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act defines 
the two categories of natural born Canadian citizens as (1) a person born in Canada or on 
a Canadian ship or aircraft; (2) a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947 if the 
responsible parent (the father or, where the father is deceased or where the child is born out 
of wedlock, the mother) is a Canadian citizen, if he was, on Jan. 1, 1947, either a minor or 
had, prior to that date, been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and had 
not, before that date, acquired the citizenship or nationality of another country. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category will cease to be a Canadian 
citizen on attaining the age of 24 years or on Jan. 1, 1954, whichever is the later date, 
unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has, before such date and 
after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth is 
registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence or 
within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


The person who becomes a Canadian citizen in such manner automatically ceases to 


_ be a Canadian citizen on reaching the age of 24 years unless he complies with the require- 


ments as set out for a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947 who was still a 


minor on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of 
the Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953 so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Status of Married Women.—Since the commencement of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act a Canadian woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to a non-Canadian 
and a non-Canadian woman does not become a Canadian citizen upon marriage to a 
Canadian citizen. However a Canadian woman who marries a non-Canadian whose 
country of allegiance considers her to have acquired its nationality upon marriage may file 
a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian citizenship if she wishes to divest herself of 
her Canadian citizenship. A non-Canadian woman who marries a Canadian citizen must 


* Prepared in the Canadian Citizenship Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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apply to the court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another Common- 
wealth country she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to the 
qualifications applicable in both instances is a residence of only one year in Canada rather 
than the prescribed five years of Canadian domicile. 


A Canadian woman who married a non-Canadian prior to Jan. 1, 1947 and ceased to 
be a British subject may regain her status and be readmitted to Canadian citizenship upon 
application therefor, whether or not she is a resident of Canada. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a non-Canadian who becomes 
naturalized in Canada may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent. Provision has also been made in the Citizenship 
Act for the granting of a certificate of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances— 
to a child whose responsible parent is not a Canadian citizen but who has been admitted to 
Canada for permanent residence for example. Provision has been made for the granting 
of a certificate to a person who was adopted or legitimized and who has been admitted to 
Canada for permanent residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized father is a Canadian 
citizen. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost as follows:— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability (minor, lunatic 
or idiot) acquires by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or 
citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not apply if that country is at war 
with Canada at the time of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he 
cease to be a Canadian citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed neces- 
sary, to his obligations as a Canadian. 


(2) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who when in Canada acquires voluntarily the citizenship of a foreign 
country (other than by marriage) may be deprived of his Canadian citizenship by Order 


of the Governor in Council, on recommendation of the Minister. 


(4) A Canadian citizen, other than natural born or one who has served in the Armed Forces 
of Canada in time of war, or other related circumstances, who resides outside of Canada 
for ten consecutive years without maintaining substantial connection with Canada, loses 
his citizenship automatically, but the period of absence may upon application be extended 
beyond the ten years for good and sufficient cause. 


~~ 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—The 
citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a natural born Canadian citizen may be 
revoked by the Governor in Council for such reasons as trading or communicating with an 
enemy country during time of war; disaffection or disloyalty while out of Canada or con- 
viction by a court of competent jurisdiction of any offence involving disaffection or dis- 
loyalty while in Canada; obtaining a certificate of naturalization or Canadian citizenship 
by false representation or fraud; residence outside of Canada for not less than six years 
(without maintenance of substantial connection) since becoming a Canadian citizen or 
being naturalized in Canada; residence for not less than two years (without maintenance 
of substantial connection) in a foreign country of which he was a national or citizen at any 
time prior to his becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized in Canada. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability, (1) taken or made an oath, 
affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or (2) made a declaration 
renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


General.—During 1954 citizenship application forms were redrafted and made 
bilingual. The Certificate of Citizenship is also in bilingual form, replacing the former 
single certificate in English or French. 
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An amendment to the Citizenship Regulations in June 1955 authorizes the Department 
to issue miniature Certificates of Canadian Citizenship. These are considered the most 
_ convenient form of citizenship identity as they bear the holder’s photograph and specimen 
signature. ‘They are available to all Canadian citizens. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 

Citizenship of the Total Population.—Results of the 1951 Census show that 
| _ 96-9 p.c. of the people of Canada were Canadian citizens; that 0-7 p.c. were citizens of 
_ other Commonwealth countries; 1-7 p.c. of European countries ; 0-1 p.c. of Asiatic countries; 
_ 0-5 p.c. of the United States; and 0-1 p.c. of other countries. Table 1 shows the 1951 
_ population classified by country of allegiance and origin. According to this table 98-0 p.c. 

_ of the persons of British Isles origins and 99-7 p.c. of those of French origin owed allegiance 

to Canada. Corresponding percentages for other European and Asiatic origins were 89-3 
 p.c. and 78-7 p.c., respectively. 


oe 7 
= 


i.—Population by Country of Allegiance and Origin 1951 


= 
" Country of Allegiance 
Origin Other Total 
Ghited: Common- United European Other 
tes wealth States Countries | Countries! 
| Countries 

. ms No. No. No. No. No. No. 
‘British i 5 ati: eto 6,577, 849 95, 567 34, 229 1,524 516 6, 709, 685 
LS EE ee ee 4,304, 972 763 8,370 4,896 166 4,319,167 
| mener Buropean.................... 2,279,704 6, 609 22,025 229,311 16,073 2,508, (22 
ENT rr 586, 597 631 8,203 21,739 2,825 619,995 
os ona a ia ial 126, 767 1,640 878 22,712 248 152, 245 
pe 161, 968 1,475 2,811 12,305 3 Lil 181,670 
\Wamevetheriand....................... 22.7, 552 312 2,027 33,032 1,044 264, 267 
ij Semmes ee! he Fe ee 179, 960 661 845 36, 890 1,489 219,845 
WERUIGSION, 2... .......00---00c0,., 83, 643 181 459 6,451 545 91,279 
Nememcandinavian®.................... 268, 904 311 4,218 9,426 165 283 , 024 
WORTAINION os ee oe ec ces 366, 160 225 305 25,069 3,284 395, 043 
ae ee I 278, 153 a el 1,979 61, 687 3,362 346,354 
ale a a 57, 325 417 220 104 14,761 72, 827 
Native Indian and Eskimo......... 165,359 45 169 17 17 165, 607 
| Other and not stated................ 182,730 670 3,987 638 396 188, 421 
Totals, All Origins......... 13, 567, 939 104, 071 69, 000 236, 490 31,929 || 14,009, 429 
“ Includes persons reported as ‘‘stateless’’. 2 Includes English, Irish, Seottish, Welsh and Manx. 


3 Tneludes Danish, Icelandic, N orwegian and Swedish. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1954, 26,977 Canadian Citizenship Certificates 
Were issued, 26,548 in English and 429 in French. Corresponding figures for 1953 were 
22,593 certificates, 22,102 in English and 491 in French. 


: During 1954 the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 2,675 certificates 
Of registration of births abroad, 15,941 declarations of intention, 314 declarations of reten- 
_ tion of Canadian citizenship, and 6 petitions for resumption of Canadian citizenship. 
_ Certificates issued free to persons who had had active military service numbered 360. 
_ \Sorresponding figures for 1953 were 2,402 registrations of births abroad, 24,757 declara- 
_ Uons of intention, 141 declarations of retention of Canadian citizenship, 44 petitions for 
_ Tesumption, and 672 certificates issued free to persons who had had active military service, 
» 63023—13 


. 
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2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued by Status of Recipient 1952-54 


aang Classification cso 1953 | 1954 


No. No. No. 
Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 


Canadianvcitizens: byabintihtenee® 0.0: cage: cease > aa ati ere 2,630 | 2,078 1,439 

By naturalization under former Acts... ..0.5... vee seas cee emes eee 3,420 | 3,826 3,396 

British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947...... ie 2,208 1,339 1,611 

Women throug neler ag Cua. aciceyeaasc ieieguee tie) can: te Ae Recents as 1,495 1,806 888 

Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947.............. 1,941 3, 113 3,092 
Sect. 10 (1) ANT ODS YA eT ae eee lakata Siacenhatine Gomes and otahone Rionize Mtoe nena are a Sw Aay I = Sy VACHE! 13,770 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates................. 1,614 1250 1,896 
Sect. 11 (3) Minorsmder’specialicircumstances,. 9. ...cs 0s oreo veils sini + lec aee 37 77 90 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage. ... 678 668 533 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. . 177 135 134 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates.............. 4 16 5 
Sect. 11 (2) Adoptetl.and. legitimated Persons, hadcm sco mies wou ena cee 27 20 31 
FLEMIAEOHIEN CELE LICAECR «ole 8 5, so cas Ot teh is Michie ee ene RLY «adver — — 92 

Motals see Sie Re Wes tae tae atc ea tere 20,506 | 22,593 | 26,977 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship in 1954.—Detailed statistics 
showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship certificates became available 
for the first time in 1952; such characteristics included age, marital status, occupation, 
period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The 1952 data were prepared 
for aliens* only. The 1953 and 1954 figures include information as well on British subjects 
who became Canadian citizens. 


Of the total of 19,545 persons granted citizenship in 1954 only 6 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 14 p.c. from 1921 to 1940, 73 p.c. in the period 1941 to 1950 and 
5 p.c. since 1950. Regionally these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2-0 p.c. in 
the Atlantic Provinces, 12-9 p.c. in Quebec, 54-7 p.c. in Ontario, 15-7 p.c. in the Prairie 
Provinces and 14-1 p.c. in British Columbia. Just over 84 p.c. of them resided in urban 
centres as compared with 62 p.c. of the total population of Canada at the 1951 Census. 


Almost 60 p.c. of the persons naturalized during 1954 were males. Young persons 
under 20 years of age constituted 9 p.c. of the total, persons 20 to 44 accounted for 60 p.c. 
those 45 to 64 for 27 p.c. and 65 or over for 4 p.c. The largest group (18 p.c.) owed allegi- 
ance to British countries. Just over one-sixth of them formerly owed allegiance to Poland; 
two-thirds of these persons were males and almost 80 p.c. had arrived in Canada in the 
period 1946 to 1950. The next largest group were those who declared themselves ‘stateless’ 
when applying for Canadian citizenship; 60 p.c. of these had been born in Poland, 15 p.c. 
in the USSR, and about 6 p.c. in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. About 18 p.c. of the 


persons acquiring Canadian citizenship in 1954 were formerly citizens of China; almost 40. 


p.c. of them had immigrated to Canada before 1921 and another 40 p.c. arrived since 1950 
and were mainly the minor children of Canadian citizens. 


Of all the males granted citizenship certificates in 1954 almost 25 p.c. were employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 9 p.c. in professional occupations or labourers 
in other than primary industries, and 8 p.c. were classified in each of the groups, proprietary 
and managerial, service, agricultural and construction occupations. Of all the females 
granted certificates 62 p.c. were homemakers; the most important occupation groups were 
manufacturing and mechanical, and clerical, each of which accounted for 7 p.c. 


* In addition to those classified under Sect. 10 (1) of the Citizenship Act 1947, as shown in Table 2, they include 
the totals shown in Sect, 10 (3) and (4), as well as a number of those in Sects. 10 (5), 11 (2) and 11 (8). 


— 
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3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1954 by Period of Immigration 
te Canada and by Province of Residence 
Period of Immigration 
S|. Born 
Residence in Total 
Before | 1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- |Canada} 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1954 

ye fa. VAN Mol Ne Na Ste wee tN 
Residing in Canada— 

SE 2 4 — 32 6 — 44 

Meemeedvaward Island,........................... — 1 1 19 1 1 23 

SI en ie eke es ce 14 15 12 149 30 4 224 

SE a 7 3 2 74 5 6 97 

I EF 0g sk ital se. ov as co eed ne occ. ak 162 260 93 1, 861 88 70 2,534 

se icy vee ov oo cock ccc, bil 356 709 303 8, 858 358 112 10, 696 

ES Se 110 195 61 707 56 37 1,166 

oe bey vc nce hd auune 94 169 26 192 95 14 590 

os ses eos occ cc uce bas 151 302 94 656 79 BY 1,319 

AS 348 348 100 1,655 266 45 2,762 

Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 2 5 2 24 2 — 35 

Totals, Residing in Canada................. 1,246] 2,011 694 | 14,227 986 326 19,490 

Residing Outside of Canada........................ — — 1 20 — 34 55 

Totals, Persons Naturalized.............. 1,246 | 2,011 695 | 14,247 986 360 || 19,545 


1 Canadian born who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1954 by Age Group and Sex 


a 


No. 


1, 963 
1,580 
i,048 
721 
509 
209 
78 


| 
Age Group Males | Females! ‘Total Age Group Males |Females} Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

O0- 4 Years 7 11 T8445. =. 49 Y arss ooo csunen oda P12 851 
b6- ty ee ie 333 213 DLO 7 POON CO4 eee iene ny hale Severed i 917 663 
Lr 235 214 BGS ODL OMe aks ea de. rele 602 446 
a 412 254 C66 FT 60° 64 te ee Oe ee 445 276 
LS ee 814 479 PSZOSLVD a =F GO ae ke Be eye 328 181 
ee 1,356 1,060 2 AGH (Oli Ae et eae) A wii iis 156 53 
ee 2,047 1,270 3,317 |) 75+ cae NE De a Fi tad 51 27 
re 1,364 892 2,256 
as 1,534 942.) 2,476 Totals, All Ages.......... 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1 


11,713 | 7,832 | 19,545 


954 by Sex and Occupation 


Occupation Males |Females| Total Occupation Males |Females| Total 
. ee ¥ ay on 
No. No. No. No. No. No 
Taprictary and managerial... 940 72} 1,012 || Construction................ 848 4 852 
Pro UMMA ns cic kes 1,099 356 1,455 || Labourers, not in primary 
er 384 549 933 ICUSEFIES shay wn oes a 1,072 One 
Transportation and communi- Vometiakers43../5.05040.8.01) es 4,859 | 4,859 
cation. ee oe... 374 iN 385 || No occupation (including 
mercial and financial..... 473 96 569 students, retired, etc.).... 380 164 544 
0 908 420 | 1,328 || Children under 14............ 534 403 937 
Agricultural. . ia 889 11 OO te Notatated’ io... <seos.. 711 309 1,020 
ishing, trapping, logging..... Pre — Fr 
OS el 49 — 9 
Manufacturing and mechanical! 2,858 573 | 3,431 Totals, All Occupations. | 11,713 7,832 | 19,545 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1954 by Sex and Country of Birth 


Country of Birth 


Males 


Ganada Be acct onc Flee oe 
UnitedStatesie....0ceuee: 


European Coe ee 
Austria.. a 
Belgium.. 

British Isles... 
Bulgaria. . 
Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark. . 


Lithuania.... 


Netherlands................ 


chalieiiktedielle)olnWe)[eiseeeibels)i ers! 6 Las, 


Republic of Ireland...... 
Roumeantaeeea ase 
Spans tree Peres. a. 
Swed ena cn ees 


No. 


Females| Total Country of Birth Males 
No. No. No. No. 
466 526 |European Countries—concl. 
Siwitzerlandsces seer 80 39 
123 388 USS Riots. vhs Moret eset 451 491 
Niti@Oslaivddie. =. cmon rere 514 241 
Other European countries... 9 8 
201 444 
99 209 \|Asiatic Countries— 
DE SPD PRIS bdo epaeetoe Ga qoeis oc06 ff 6 
5 16 Cis) Barna eee eee 1,209 253 
323 773 Tay CA ae er ese cea neha. ethene 53 40 
62 157 Rsvaele sate tisk: centr eee ih 7 
189 333 TAD AN ea ri. sae eek eee 61 64 
ie iy IODA OMA. te eee eo ee 3 8 
62 135 Parkeyis.. osu. Sastre are 12 14 
290 511 Other Asiatic countries..... 28 31 
76 184 
255 574 ||Other Countries— 
187 579 Anis trea ie oc eu ae 22 18 
234 536 IBTAZULG tate aon eae ee eee 4 14 
227 616 BritisheGiianas. aces ae 7 4 
319 783 || British West Indies.,....... 54 46 
64 TSB ov ptaeesc: snes 4 9 
1730) 55158 Ghia PASI 5 Obed Sake de 11 7 
15 31 SouthwAtricace «avanaerentoee if 6 
191 o Othersad Mi eeeen eee. ae 24 24 
ia 22 Ware eee 
32 98 Totals, All Countries....| 11,713 | 7,832 


Females} Total 


No. 


”—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1954 by Country of Former Allegiance 


Country Certi- Country Certi- Country Certi- 
of Former ficates of Former ficates of Former ficates 
Allegiance Gr: anted Allegiance Granted Allegiance Granted 

No. No. No. 

British countries......... 3,568 ERUN@ ayy Babee see 430. eR olanGegn: oy teen nee Oe 3,303 
FA baniat. eee. ss ake ees. 3 ‘Teeland® ae oa eae 9 Rorticalt-- eee nee 1 
INTETH ee Wicicn ee eee Gene 2Aedlll liealcy te eek Ge ne aera 2 || Republic of Ireland...... 4 
[sxaleshitani ss owe boc e eee DTS ANSISTAC). ik suc <coetee trcee 32 || Roumania...... ae 288 
ESrazil epee ee aime eS Oe NPT GAA Nea..c Mee ae ae See 568) Spans eee ee eee 8 
IBUlsanian eee. ane eae J aaa pene Boe ee 132 Sweden: nest aot ee eee 114 
China.. : Stn 1,425 abyaa ete cet eenareeee. 505 SwiuZerl aie yee ner 137 
Czechoslovakia.......... 568m ll alueb an OMe. aaaeel sae ees T4a5}) Sitios eee eon 7 
Danzig eas aS 2 iechtenstein. 2... -nae. 4 ‘Purkey. oc eee 3 
Denmarkae., 2c wes ee 169 ithuanianeees tao ee 569 WmitedisStatess: scene 570 
EStoniae tar nee en eto ate 324 Mexico.. ie ts 1 Lr Ug Wanye) ees Peete ote 2 
a Dein Keine bs SB n pele aa Silom 156 Motceto enn ee il WSS IRE RS eee orn eee 416 
pance see a eee eae ae 120 INetherlandsi, seen caer 783 Nucoslavidsee. pep eeeenes 570 
Germanys vane it sneer toe 439 INGOT GH EALIIGH seen eterni ne 2oal|, StabeleSSaaserice was eee 3, 434 
Greece 186 IN Grae oe ee eee oe 200 

IS yah Ak Saath is ertces Aaa 1 Reiter: ate hee ee cree 1 Totals, All Countries..| 19,545 


19, 545 


es eel ee, eee 7 


a 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


| 


| | | CONSPECTUS 


ag 
a 
: 4 Pace Page 


Meformon 2. Brnrus..>..................00. 204 COWoleen) aor. BAG 1 oe a | 229 


Section 6. ViTau STATISTICS OF THE YUKON 
TERRITORY AND THE NORTHWEST TERRI- 


Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........... 216 ; 1 

Sereda 3) Maternal Mortality... |. 990 sy O05 Wot ian Ciena Lean’ A Reet eae Se Meet, | CE 23 
Section 4. Naturan INCREASE............. 929 Section 7. CANADIAN Lire TABLES......... 231 
Sxcrion 5. MarrtaGes AND Divorczs...... 225 Srctron 8. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
msubsection 1. Marriages................ 225 VATA STATISTICS. shies ile. cg Gaus. chablte sched 234 


7 Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


; Vital Statistics provide a record of community and national development: a measure- 
ment of the pace of population growth, the number and distribution of people coming 
_ into the various age groups, the relative importance of each of the various causes of death, 
_and population trends generally. This Chapter moreover attempts to provide a comparison 
of principal Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries and to present 
_ tables on marriages and deaths as well as detailed life tables for males and females. Births 
and deaths are classified by place of residence (births according to the residence of the 
_ mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


___ The continuity of vital statistics provides a constant guide to the planning, operation 
and evaluation of a variety of national activities, notably in public health, education, 
community planning, and various types of business enterprise. The data are presented 
so as to be useful for the general reader as well as students of demography, public health, 
sociology and other specialized fields. The population data upon which the rates shown 
in this Chapter are computed are contained in Chapter III (Population) and in the several 
DBS reports relating to census and intercensal estimates of population. In making both 
International and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is 
important to note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between 
different countries, provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and 
age distribution of the populations involved. Similarly changes in the rates may be 
caused partly by changes in this distribution. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book, pp. 185-188. In addition to the information provided in Vital 


Statistics (Preliminary Report), Vital Statistics of Canada and other regular DBS annual 
Teports, certain unpublished data are also available on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


_ Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of Canada 
from 1921 when the system of collection of national statistics was initiated and Table 2 

shows certain vital statistics for urban centres having at least 10,000 population at the 
date of the 1951 Census. 


_ * Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL VITAL STATISTICS 199 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics by Province 1921-54 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Live Natural Infant Maternal , 
Births Deaths Increase Mortality! Mortality Marriages 
- Province 
and Year | ——_ 
No. |Rate?} No. |Rate2/ No. |Rate?} No. |Rate3} No. |Rate%/ No. |Rate?2 
Newfoundland— 

Ay, (1921-20... . 6,986 | 26-7 3,665 | 14-0 Seoul lees Rs 50 7-1 1,481 5-7 
ot) 1926-30... 6,756 | 25-1 3,684 | 13-7 3,072 | 11-4 779 115 33 4-9 1,632 6-1 
SE LUSI=SO. os as. 6,686 | 23-4] 3,642] 12-8} 3,044] 10-6 782 | 117 34} 5-0] 1,708| 6-0 
se 1936—-40...... 7,638 | 25-8 | 3,681 | 12-4] 3,957] 13-4 754 99 40 | 5-3} 2,208] 7-5 
= 9,292 | 29-8 3,681 | 11-8 5,611 | 18-0 852 92 39 4-2 2,967 9-5 
Bn 1946-50. |... 02. 12,352 | 36-2 3,179 9-3 9,173 | 26-9 754 61 25 2-0 2,711 8-0 

BURRIS si os 12,033 | 36-5 | 3,427! 10-4] 8,606 | 26-1 887 74 27 | 2-2.) 3,067.) 9:3 

BPM OY 2 cere cnaied 12,646 | 37-5 3,020 9-9 9,321 | 27-6 790 62 29 2°3 2,917 8-7 

Bee? eke, ax ae 11,634 | 33-8 3,108 9-0 8,526 | 24-8 685 59 yap 1-9 2,610 7:6 

OU et 12,281 | 35-6 2,868 8-3 9,413 | 27-3 651 53 24 2-0 2,445 7-1 

Ss 13,164 | 37-5 3,168 9-0 9,996 | 28-5 758 58 yA | 1-6 2,515 7-2 

sails 11,7388 | 32:5 | 13,004.) 8-3 | 8,734.) 24-9 637 54 2h 1260 th Qbear GO 

ie 12,561 | 33-6} -2,773 | 7-4:| 9,788 | 26-2 572 46 25:|, 2-0} 2;730°)- 7:3 

Las 2s 12,797 | 33-4 2 oo 7-1 | 10,064 | 26-3 596 47 19 1-5 PS Tifa! 7-2 

LG 2 dl aa 13,653 | 34-3 | 2,916] 7-3] 10,737 | 27-0 561 41 22| 1-6! 2,952) 7-4 

P. E. Island— 
v. 1921-25...... 1,965 | 22-6 1,085 | 12-5 880 | 10-1 152 Hef 9 4-6 473 5-4 
SOLO sce 5. 1,735 | 19-7 969 | 11-0 766 8-7 122 70 8 4-6 473 5-4 
LOIS... 3% - 1,961 | 21-8 1,001 |} 11-1 960 | 10-7 131 67 10 5-1 496 5-5 
pe es6=40)... 2,054 | 21-9 1,080 } 11-5 974 | 10-4 142 69 10 4-9 623 6-6 
ss  1941-45...... 2,180 | 23-7 964 | 10-5 1,216 | 13-2 114 52 0) 3-9 686 7°5 
“ 1946-50... ... 2,869 | 30-5 922 | 9-8} 1,947] 20-7 114 40 4) 1-3 677 | 7-2 

LS 2,793 | 29-7 874 | 9-3] 1,919 | 20-4 97 35 Goll ook 8387 | 8-9 

By Rees Poti, <1 cs os 2,992 | 31-8 1,020 | 10-9 1,972 | 20-9 135 45 6 2-0 676 7:2 

OL 3 oa 2,842 | 30-6 887 9-5 1,955 | 21-1 97 34 3 1-1 635 6-8 

ONG oan 2,831 | 30-1 924 9-8 1,907 | 20-3 135 48 1 0-4 619 6-6 

Ue css, s 3 2,885 | 30-1 903 9-4 1,982 | 20-7 105 36 3 1-0 616 6-4 

Ie eS ene 2,651 | 27-1 904 9-2 1,747 | 17-9 90 34 1 0-4 583 5-9 

Moe etic sickcss ss. « « 2,703 | 26-2 916 8-9 1,787 | 17-3 83 31 4 1-5 613 6-0 

LR te an PAT RY pal est: ODE Ne RSs ted kot kal cod 77 28 4 | ER Voy / 647 | 6-1 

UO a 2,724 | 25-9 966 9-2 1,758 | 16-7 95 35 Z 0-7 605 5-8 

Nova Scotia— 
Wer ieel—25. 22... 12,119 | 23-4 6,519 | 12-6 5,600 | 10-8 1,139 94 70 5-8 3,186 6-1 
Vy iS 11,016 | 21-4 6,362 | 12-4 4,653 9-0 934 85 61 55 3,224 6-3 
Gem LOGI—SO.... 6. « 11,486 | 21-9] 6,073 | 11-6} 5,414 | 10-3 840 73 59 | 5-1] 3,522 | 6-7 
b  1936-40:.2.... 12,060 | 21-7} 6,126] 11-0] 5,934] 10-7 782 65 48] 4-0! 4,796] 8-6 
“ -1941-45...... 15,146 | 25-2 6,326 | 10-5 8,820 | 14-7 870 57 41 2-7 6,302 | 10-5 
“ 1946-50...... 17,994 | 28-9 6,042 9-7 | 11,952 | 19-2 760 42 22 1-2 5,525 8-9 

MOAB .5 222. 17,914 | 29-5 | 6,046] 9-9] 11,868 | 19-6 822 46 28} 1-6] 6,549 | 10-8 

Ey Gs) ei ee 19,265 | 31-3 6,009 9-8 | 13,256 | 21-5 840 44 20 1-0 5, 861 9-5 

LISS 5 Oe 17,791 | 28-5 | 6,097 | 9-8 | 11,694 | 18-7 695 39 195) UT | 25, 00sr |. 8-1 

Je Co 17,739 | 28-2 5,980 9-5 | 11,759 | 18-7 750 42 20 1-1 5,058 8-0 

EU 17,262 | 27-1 6,078 9-5 | 11,184 | 17-6 693 40 21 1-2 5,065 7-9 

i 6 17,125 | 26-6 5,812 9-09) 11,313") 176 594 35 12 0:7 5,094 7-9 

[ne 17,951 | 27-5 5,756 8-8 | 12,195 | 18-7 615 34 14 0-8 5,390 8:3 

US 18,276 | 27-6 | 5,808 | 8-8} 12,468 | 18-8 585 32 14] 0-8| 5,378] 8-1 

| a 18,909 | 28-1} 5,692] 8-5] 13,217 | 19-6 568 30 10; 0-5| 5,265) 7-8 

New Brunswick— 

Wy 1921-25...... 11,080 | 28-4} 5,093 | 18-1} 5,987] 15-4] 1,164] 105 51} 4-6] 2,953 | 7-6 
“~~ 1926-30...... 10,327 | 25-8 5,019 | 12-5 5,308 | 13-2 1,040 101 64 6-2 2,970 7-4 
mn d931-35:..:.... 10,440 | 24-9 A510) 1Es3 5,730 | 13-6 857 82 57 5-5 2,737 6-5 
“  1936-40...... 11,105 | 25-1 5,040 | 11-4 6,065 | 13-7 913 82 54 4-9 3,801 8-6 
eS 1041-45 13,037 | 28-2 5,050 | 10-9 7,987 | 17-3 960 74 42 3-2 4,433 9-6 
“ 1946-50...... 16,878 | 34-0 | 4,886 | 9-8 | 11,992 | 24-2| 1,015 60 23 1-4 | 4,864| 9-8 


1 Under one year of age. 2 Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics by Province 1921-54—-continued 


Province 
and Year 


New Brunswick— 


Av. 1921-25...... 
see L 926-30) e ie 


Saskatchewan— 
Avvemloal—20 ee ee 
eS 1926-30N acco 
= 1931E35) arene 


Live 
Births 


No. 


97,906 
115,496 


111,285 
115,553 
114,709 
116,824 
119,111 
120,980 
126,416 
128,719 
133,178 


77,738 
105,161 


1 Under one year of age. 


l 


Deaths 


34,469 
33,169 


34, 252 
36, 650 
35, 782 
37,794 
39, 738 
42,214 


39,758 
41,619 
42,364 
43,379 
43,948 
43,981 
44,402 
45, 242 
44,515 


5,348 
5,507 
5,413 
6, 136 
6, 633 
6, 702 


Rate2| 


a1HOM OOO OOO 
CONTO LP DDO O LW 


DmePObDWOHW DOOROUAD 


CONWwWrmoaoo~y con wnr ww 


MoODnmoonoos 


09 00 00 MH COCO BOO SO co © 00 NICO 09 
RID NORON& Ooreonw oo 


Natural Infant 
Increase Mortality! 
No. |Rate2/ No. |Rate? 
11,408 | 28-8 | 1,066 66 
12,939 | 26-5 1,041 59 
12,320 | 24-7 | 1,047 61 
11,797 | 23-2 993 60 
11,498\| 22-4 927 57 
11,202 | 21-8 835 52 
12,044 | 22-9 729 44 
11,821 | 22-0 734 45 
12,363 | 22-6 664 40 
53,693 | 21-9 | 10,834 | 124 
46,126 | 17-0 | 10,518 127 
46,092 | 15-6} 7,757 98 
45,288 | 14-2 | 6,470 82 
63,633 | 18-5 | 6,690 68 
81,773 | 21-5 |} 6,205 54 
77,595 | 21-4} 6,110 55 
81,845 | 22-0] 6,583 57 
81,106 | 21-4 | 6,211 ‘54 
82,717 | 21-3 6,031 52 
85,604 | 21-6] 6,091 51 
86,030 | 21-2 | 5,821 48 
91,562 | 21-9} 6,332 50 
94,250 | 22-1] 5,749 45 
100,009 | 22-8} 5,361 40 
37,202 | 12-302 eo, 9G 83 
32,054] 9-8] 5,091 74 
29,218 | 8-3] 3,962 61 
26,668 | 7-2 | 3,196 50 
38,000 | 9-7) 38,276 42 
62,947 | 14-7 | 3,795 36 
57,688 | 14-1] 3,653 37 
67,234 | 16-1] 3,914 36 
61,831 | 14-5 | 3,684 oo 
63,222 | 14-4 3,974 ol 
64,760 | 14-5] 8,751 35 
70,846 | 15-4 | 3,545 31 
79,489 | 16-7 | 3,789 31 
84,529 | 17-3 | 3,696 28 
91,746 | 18-2 | 3,517 26 
11,242 | 18-1 1,394 84 
8,885 | 13-4 1,031 72 
8,277 | 11-7 835 61 
7,379 | 10-3 773 57 
9,198 | 12-7 814 51 
12,623 | 16-9 810 42 
12,257 | 16-9 885 47 
13,638 | 18-4 931 46 
12,195 | 16-4 765 41 
12,373 | 16-4 794 41 
12,651 | 16-5 673 35 
13,207 | 17-0 658 33 
14,225 | 17-8 647 31 
TABOO Te irieG 741 35 
15,529 | 18-8 635 29 
15,721 | 20-2; 1,790 83 
15,042 | 17-5 | 1,560 73 
14,288 | 15-4 1,260 62 


2 Per 1,000 population. 


Maternal 


Mortality 


No. 


— 
or 

CORR CORR FD 

SOR NOR WR 


(eo NO ll ell SS) 


bo 
or 
co 
het eet et St DD DD DO DO bo CO Or Or On GO 


mtr bo Or G1 © Wr 


oO 

= 

= 
RD Bm Or OT or 
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iN) 
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a 

H> Ot OT 

Orcs <O 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 


Marriages 


17,529 
18,731 
17,089 
27, 111 
33, 126 
34, 874 


36, 650 
35,494 
34, 646 
33,485 
34,093 
35, 704 
80,374 
35, 968 
35,516 


24,037 
25,449 
24,260 
32,719 
38,042 
44,084 


46,073 
44,056 
43,242 
43,304 
43,744 
45,198 
45.251 
45, 954 
45,028 


4,634 
4,951 
5,015 
6,931 
7,295 
7,605 


8,594 
7,712 
7,325 
7,265 
7,128 
7,366 
7,128 
U2 
6,837 


4,982 
6,036 
5, 680 | 
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‘ 
3 i.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics by Province 1921-54—concluded 
; Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
B Province Births Deaths Increase Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
and: Year _ a — ee — 
No. |Rate2} No. |Rate2/ No. |Rate2} No. |Rate?} No. |Rate?} No. |Rate2 
Saskatchewan— 
concluded 
Av. 1936-40...... 18,675 | 20-4 | 6,366) 7-0] 12,310 | 13-4] 1,025 55 68 | 3-6] 6,599 | 7-2 
SS Ee 18,444 | 21-7 6,437 7-6 | 12,007 | 14-1 858 47 52 2:8 6,541 7:7 
p “  1946-50...... 21,907 | 26-3 | 6,473 | 7-8 | 15,434 | 18-5 883 40 29] 1-3] 7,413 | 8-9 
(Cu) | a. 21,483 | 25-7] 6,422 | 7-7 | 15,011 | 18-0] 1,004 47 36} 1-7} 8,279 | 9-9 
UL 7 23,334 | 27-9 6,610 7-9 | 16,724 | 20-0 1,018 44 38 1-6 7,674 9-2 
ENS ss ee 21,562 | 25-7 6,496 7-8 | 15,066 | 17-9 867 40 22 1-0 7,171 8-6 
De A 21,662 | 26-0 6,596 7-9 | 15,066 | 18-1 834 39 27 1-2 Uchipi74 8-5 
- 1 ese ad 21,546 | 25-9 6, 243 7-5 | 15,303 | 18-4 690 32 20 1-0 6,904 8:3 
os le es 21,733 | 26-1 6, 440 7-7 | 15-293 | 18-4 676 31 22 1-0 6, 805 8-2 
PIR ro ies 0 0 cis 22,605 | 26-8 6, 625 7-9 | 15,980 | 18-9 787 35 13 0-6 6, 944 8-2 
MISE EY cata ss « 23,703 | 27-5 6, 687 7-8 | 17,016 | 19-7 797 34 13 0:5 7,186 8-3 
Lorn ne 24,981 | 28:5.) 6,323.| 7-2 | 18,658 | 21-3 708 28 22] 0-9] 6,953] 7-9 
 Alberta— 
: v. 1921-25...... 15,461 | 26-0 | 4,953} 8-3 | 10,508 | 17-7| 1,327 86 97| 6:3] 4,318 | 7:3 
f= 1926-30...... 15,924 | 24-2} 5,580] 8-4] 10,393} 15-8 | 1,195 75 105 | 6-6] 5,265] 8-0 
Pe t9g1—a05...4. 16,557 | 22-1 5,447 7-3 | 11,110 | 14-8 997 60 75 4-5 5,530 7-4 
Me 986-40... 2. 16,282 | 20-8 6,054 7-7 | 10,228 | 13-1 869° 53 73 4-5 7, 192 9-2 
Pee O41 45... 18,845 | 23-7 6,355 8-0 | 12,490 | 15-7 827 44 46 2-4 7,977 | 10-0 
Se946-00. 2... 24,290-| 28-4] 6,814] 8-0 | 17,476) 20-4 889 Bye 25] 1:0} 9,090 | 10-6 
OGD o ic cee > 22,184 | 27-6} 6,601] 8-2) 15,583 | 19-4 945 43 32] 1:4] 9,478) 11-8 
UES Sol eo 24,631 | 29-9 6, 543 7-9 | 18,088 | 22-0 915 37 22 0-9 8,797 | 10-7 
‘ii Oe 24,075 | 28-2 6,987 8-2 | 17,088 | 20-0 930 39 29 1-2 8,844 | 10-4 
JON Qo ee 24,935 | 28-2 7,083 8-0 | 17,852 | 20-2 §23 33 25 1-0 9,037 | 10-2 
LORDS ahead Se 25,625 | 28-1] 6,856 | 7:5] 18,769 | 20-6 831 32 19| 0-7] 9,294] 10-2 
UES os) een 27,003 | 28-8 7,167 7-6 | 19,836 | 21-2 889 33 15 0-6 9,305 9-9 
OR hc 6 sie © dic 29,105 | 30-0 7,345 7-6 | 21,760 | 22-4 879 30 15 0:5 9,514 9°8 
tei ieee Pcvieye e's. < Sue 31,7021 olen 7,646 7-6 | 23,730 | 23-7 930 30 7A 0-7 | 10,126 | 10-1 
SE ee 33,593 | 32-3-| 7,520) 7-2 | 26,073 | 25-1 882 26 11} 0-3] 9,960] 9-6 
British Columbia— 
Av. 1921-25...... 10,256 | 18-4 4,812 8-7 5,444 9-8 621 61 61 5-9 3,971 7-1 
amet 926-50... <0 10,355 | 16-2 5,986 9-3 4,369 6-8 571 55 63 6-1 4,786 7:5 
reeOol—o5.....4 10,005 | 14-0 6,344 8-9 3,661 5-1 463 46 53 5-3 4,267 6-0 
5b 936-40..... 12,106 | 15-6 7,697 9-9 4,408 5:7 532 44 46 3°8 7,053 9-1 
pee O45 3 17,705 | 19-8 9,368 | 10-5 8,337 9:3 684 39 46 2°6 9,535 | 10-7 
“= 1946-50...... 25,859 | 24-0 | 10,992 | 10-2 | 14,867 | 13-9 868 34 31] 1-21} 11,564 | 10-7 
be LD a re 22,609 | 22-5 | 10,187 | 10-1 | 12°472 | 12-4 852 38 88] 1-7] 11,762 | 11-7 
Ys a 26,286 | 25-2 | 10,613 | 10-2 | 15,673 | 15-0 959 36 32 1-2 | 11,852 | 11-4 
" eee 2 25,984 | 24-0 | 11,316 | 10-5 | 14,668 | 13-5 868 33 29 1-1 | 11,718 | 10-8 
(CUA a: aa 27,301 | 24-5 | 11,315 | 10-2 | 15,986 | 14-3 858 31 28 1-0 | 11,376 | 10-2 
Pc oo CE 8. sh 27,116 | 23-8 | 11,581} 10-2'} 15,535 | 13,6 805 30 27 1-0 | 11,110 9-8 
EL) i ares 28,077 | 24-1 | 11,638 | 10-0 | 16,489 | 14-1 839 30 20 | 0-7 | 11,272). 9-7 
0s ae 2 ae 29,827 | 24-9 | 12,080 | 10-1 | 17,747 | 14,8 870 29 18 0-6 | 11,081 9-2 
osc | eae 31,746 | 25-8 | 12,218 9-9 | 19,528 | 15-9 859 20 18 0-6 | 11,298 9-2 
Ue) SS ae 32,946 | 26-0 | 12,414 9-8 | 20,582 | 16-2 850 26 13 0-4 | 10,991 8-7 
Canada— 
Ay. 1921-25...... 247,538 | 27-4 | 101,260 | 11-2 | 146,277 | 16-2 | 24,337 98 | 1,226 | 5-0] 66,078| 7-3 
“  1926-30...... 236,521 | 24-1 | 108,925 | 11-1 | 127,596 | 13-0 | 22,063 93 1,339 5-7 | 71,886) 7-3 
1931-335......| 228,352 | 21-5 | 103,602) 9-8 | 124,750] 11-7 | 17,101 75 1,153 5-0 | 68,594) 6-5 
“  1936-40...... 228,767 | 20-5 | 109,514] 9-8 | 119,253) 10-7 | 14, 701 64 1, 043 4-6 | 96,824] 8-7 
 1941=45...... 276,832 | 23-5 | 115,144] 9-8 | 161,688 | 13-7 | 15,093 55 791 2-9 | 113,936 | 9-7 
“1946-50. ..... 354,869 | 27-4 | 119,975 | 9-3 | 234,894) 18-1 | 15,620 44 523 | 1-5 | 126,687| 9-8 
peel eee 330,732 | 27-0 | 114,931 | 9-4 | 215,801) 17-6 | 15,434 47 595 | 1-8 | 134,088 | 10-9 
US ee 3 5 ee ee 359,094 | 28-7 | 117,725 | 9-4 | 241,369 | 19-3 | 16,336 45 554 1-5 | 127,311 | 10-2 
- a 347,307 | 27-1 | 119,884) 9-3 | 227,923 | 17-8 | 15,164 44 510 1-5 | 123,314) 9-6 
‘ eda ae 366,139 | 27-3 | 124,047 | 9-2 | 242,092 | 18-1 | 15,843 43 536 1-5 | 123,877 | 9-2 
F¢ 2 wee eee $71,071 | 27-1 | 123,789.| 9-0 | 247,282 | 18-1 | 15,324 41 420 1-1 | 124,845| 9-1 
g to) ee ae a $80,101 | 27-2 | 125,454| 9-0 | 254,647 | 18-2 | 14,584 38 405 1-1 | 128,230) 9-2 
Y oe 402,527 | 27-9 | 125,950) 8-7 | 276,577 | 19-2 | 15,303 38 374 0-9 | 128,301) 8-9 
a 7 a 416,825 | 28-2 | 127,881 | 8-6 | 289,444] 19-6 | 14, 764 35 324 0-8 | 130,887) 8-9 
> J an 435,142 | 28-7 | 124,520} 8-2 | 310,622 | 20-5 | 13, 841 32 312 0-7 | 128,385) 8-5 


: 1 Under one year of age. 
Newfoundland are included for 1949-54 only. 
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2 Per 1,000 population. 


° 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 


4 Figures for 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 


or Over! 1946-54 


Births 
Province 
and Av. 
Urban Centre 1946- | 1953 
1950 
No. | No. 
Newfoundland— 
StewVORNIS. cele ea le tomene: 1,572} 1,956 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown......... 497; 502 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouth, ato ene: 500 558 
GlacerBay ..; 4.40. nes 782 684 
IER WUbash eee ape UMse CaS 2,366} 2,519 
New Waterford........ 354 371 
SV dnevare geo saa 1,011} 1,107 
PL EURO Meri os eo eer ete: 333 292 
New Brunswick— 
Hodmundston=:. ne eee 385) 417 
Birederictong-ma..e ene 442) 477 
IMON CEO: ares oe tie 769 785 
Saintdohn sane sees 1,595). 1, 527 
Quebec— 
AMEVIG Stine ach «ch eee 388} 370 
Cap de Ja Madeleine.... 518! 670 
Chicoutimi. oe 972) 1,098 
Drummondville........ 471 476 
GLANDY cas cc Ose Oe 683 820 
Grand: Mére.....5..09: os 329 379 
UID See SRO aka 1,390) 1,546 
Jacques-Cartier........ 3 1,010 
JOUECTO wee oe aeons 436 446 
JONGUICKOY..4amak sce hes 833 936 
achine we... tose no ceee 657 810 
Wasallers: «sem ot, 30s 257 499 
TIE VASHOe vest ss Ran 357 331 
ONUCUIA: 2:80. aa: BL EIS 
Ma SOS 02 i. SA cise eee 407; 409 
Montreal: ..o: 522: anise: 24, 535) 28,372 
Montreal North........ 305) 450 
Mount Royal.......... 154 223 
Outremont.502...0ee 335 235 
Quebecis bik aeeeree 4,275} 4,194 
IRAMOUSKIS. hs, poh eters 381 473 
HOUT. ote ios. codes = 455 603 
Se vane. een oe 530 513 
Staieatitee fee eee Lt ee. 500 735 
SEaLenOMies sana oe 560 562 
St luaurentes.24 5. neces 380 934 
St. iMichell. (04-23; ere 214) 524 
Shawinigan Falls....... 883 831 
Sherbrooke: «2. 3..6 seek 15459) 1,753 
Sillervatee ide cee Serdar a: 249 
Soreleec@er soe cetacean eee 470 534 
Thetford Mines........ 449 529 
PER Tee LVLVCES Gna eeeee 1,300) 1,459 
Malleysfield..\. ice... sere 677; . 749 
Merc tres. oon ee 1,771} 1,826 
Victoriavillesnses. poe 409 462 
Westmount'.2.:6..2 au. 292 226 
Ontario— 
IBaTrpies wane: § te eae 324 433 
iBellovallecun sce eee 483) 547 
Bran gorse cine 972 926 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1954 


No. 


1,987 


481 


644 
704 
2,577 
390 
1,126 
295 


371 
440 
827 
1,522 


Av. 
1946- 
1950 
No. 
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Deaths 


1953 


No. 


Infant Deaths 


Av. 
1946- 
1950 
No. |Rate2 
89 56 
17 34 
16 33 
40 51 
80 34 
Pape 62 
46 46 
15 46 
21 54 
14 32 
31 40 
77 49 
19 50 
29 56 
59 61 
Whe 47 
27 39 
15 46 
78 56 
26 59 
56 67 
21 32 
8 30 
14 40 
16 50 
21 51 
1,062 43 
12 40 
4 23 
7 20 
321 75 
21 55 
20 43 
25 48 
19 37 
31 55 
15 40 
10 45 
42 47 
87 60 
27 57 
21 48 
84 65 
30 45 
61 44 
29 70 
9 32 
9 28 
18 on 
39 40| 


Natural Increase 
Avy. 
1954 | 1946-| 1953 | 1954 
1950 

No. | No. | No. | No 
509} 3 1,468) 1,478 
214 292) 289) 267 
121 391 445 §23 
220 556 462 484 
686] 1,617] 1,766] 1,891 
102} 260) 308) 288 
213 704 863 913 
76 229 194 219 
67/ 815) 347) 304 
loz 302 299 308 
192 550 569 635 
537| 957) 936) 985 
41 342 312 363 
126; 403) 563) 565 
186 777 893 900 
107 368 341 375 
183} 529) 623) 752 
73 247 286 354 
412) 1,031} 1,102) 1,254 
WAR ese 833 971 
159| > 9274)) "30217 <307 
140} 688) 780) 846 
254, 444 589] 555 
85 198 421 459 
118 230 208 231 
103 223 281 338 
104 303 301 282 
9,593} 14, 658/18, 280/18, 827 
104) 23519 Fh 7iie Posi 
76 112 162 193 
264 56, —38 98 
1,578] 2,566] 2,660) 2,907 
7 288} 38 388 
100} 375) 479) 520 
Qa) Beda e2o4in 2299 
147 BST) (OZSIE TOGN 
150 426 436 468 
172 275 787 843, 
79 178 454 637 
176 702 683 770 
460} 1,025) 1,253) 1,294 
EWE 164 208 
136 OL 379 444 
106} 307) 407; 519 
384 889} 1,082) 1,029 
198 507 551 521 
603} 1,205} 1,260) 1,116 
139 301 805 379 
299 —2| —32) —37 
145} 199} 298} 307 
1/4it Asin esol ToGo 
369, 567 551 560 


1954 


No. 


77 


18 


Rate? 


39 


37 


a 


ee 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 
or Over! 1946-54—concluded 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
Province |] oa | 
and Av. Av. Av. Av. 
Urban Centre 1946- | 1953 | 1954 | 1946-| 1953 | 1954 | 1946-| 1953 | 1954 1946- 1954 
‘ 1950 ; 1950 1950 1950 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |Rate?} No. |Rate?2 
Ontario—concluded 

Meemrockville..........%%. 336 329 308 155 136 132 181 193 176 14 41 12 39 
NSU 00 518 572 548 218 221 228 300 351 320 19 37 19 35 
huh 3 572 518 481 183 159 178 389 359 303 26 46 12 25 
Coser 409 637 654 82 83 92 327 554 562 18 43 22 34 
OU 6 193 216 248 93 101 110 100 1G 138 5 26 2 8 
Fort William........... 918} 1,025) 1,030 299 310 316 619 715 714 30 33 22 21 
mG ccm Ag Gio. 436 493 526 191 205 208 245 287 318 14 33 15 29 
SS 650 801 825 PAC 347 347 Sie 454 478 26 40 18 22 
olin: re 4,548) 5,831) 5,943} 1,837] 2,035) 1,994) 2,711) 3,796) 3,949 135 30 156 26 
OU STC ro ae a 1,249) 1,252 396 445 432 557 803 820 28 30 33 26 
Locir et 1,032} 1,451] 1,641 366 411 418 666} 1,040} 1,223 30 29 28 17 
ES RN A ee ee 310 287 243 69 86 106 241 201 137 8 24 2 8 
Lonel ees Si 2,279} 2,375] 2,517) 1,006) 1,139) 1,032) 1,273] 1,236] 1,485 76 33 68 Dag 
CO a 252 283 322 81 109 119 171 174 203 8 31 3 9 
New Toronto.......... 207 224 230 64 98 68 143 126 162 a 35 3 13 
Niagara Falls... ....... 620 639 612 237 225 252 383 414 360 £7 28 13 21 
Worth Bay............. 480 535 611 171 203 170 309 332 441 18 38 11 18 
OS 336 397 388 130 145 137 206 252 251 16 46 15 39 
SUSIE WAS nile os Sree iar os 727| 1,346} 1,376 258 339 314 469} 1,007) 1,062 26 35 40 29 
baie ae 4,332) 5,292! 5,477] 1,764] 2,027] 2,040) 2,568] 3,265] 3,437 168 39 168 31 
wen Sound........... 418 421 400 4 173 187 244 248 213 17 42 12 30 
eniproke..........-.. 361 422 445 132 122 149 229 300 296 19 53 15 34 
Peterborough.......... 1,031] 1,088} 1,105 359 320 348 672 768 757 Sy 31 28 25 
| Of VAlgs og 786 955} 1,004 304 340 347 482 615 657 30 38 22 22 
mort Colborne... ....... 306 406 381 95 105 105 211 301 276 10 32 13 34 
St. Catharines......... 874 957 889 345 386 356 529 Olli] 583 29 33 19 21 
BGA OMIAS.,. «Gass. sar) os 423 403 402 239 226 254 184 ipa 148 19 44 8 20 
Cpt Ot a 620) 1,216) 1,303 229 330 267 391 886] 1,036 18 30 34 26 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 849) 1,120) 1,033 289 318 303 560 802 730 38 45 27 26 
SPTAUIOrd | 6. c.ct.. esas. 420 440 417 241 198 230 179 242 182 16 39 12 29 
BORIS ee ce ec os 5 1,344) 1,665] 1,680 294 299 307} 1,050) 1,366) 1,373 61 45 50 30 
PIMTAINS snc os ses 867 787 §31 202 202 189 665 585 642 38 43 30 36 
STA fe 14, 344) 14, 739|15, 253) 7,820] 7,774] 7,600) 6,524! 6,965] 7,653 435 30 364 24 
ati 343 348 390 99 82 94 244 266 296 12 35 i 28 
PRDORIOOS 8h. cdl ckhe ss 262 374 386 88 104 82 174 270 304 8 31 1 3 
LSS ne 391 436 428 134 124 105 257 312 323 15 39 19 
BEMOGHORL. Focc ces dco 2,945} 3,134) 3,123} 1,047) 1,127) 1,086) 1,898] 2,007) 2,037 114 39 103 33 
Bvandstock..........\6.. 334 395 408 157 156 180 177 239 228 10 31 9 22 

- Manitoba— 

MeErANGON..j............ 442} 529} 600) 195} 210) 198] 247] 319] 402 19 43 13 22 
Be boniace,......... 25 657 751 824 179 210 203 478) 541 621 22 3) 25 30 
ByInipes’. 6c ......... 5, 200} 5,690} 6,065) 2,254) 2,459) 2,506} 2,946] 3,231) 3,559 164 31 151 25 

Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw...,......... 613 761 868 237 289 284 376 472 584 24 39 25 29 
Prince Albert.......... 481 542 562 134 132 127 347 410 435 23 48 18 32 
So i 1,665} 2,133} 2,400 493 597 639} 1,172} 1,536] 1,761 58 35 57 24 
PASALOOH. ..cs......... 1,393} 1,821) 2,026 435 558 501 958] 1,263} 1,525 57 41 47 23 
Alberta— 
Se 2,968] 4,285) 4,774) 1,094) 1,324) 1,342! 1,874] 2,961] 3,432 100 34 130 7 
Edmonton............. 4,122} 6,529) 7,269] 1,037) 1,354] 1,416] 3,085] 5,175] 5,853 130 31 157 22 
Lethbridge............ 567 797 898 167 208 190 400 589 708 18 32 20 22 
Medicine Hat.......... 397 438 522 139 179 174 258 259 348 14 35 11 21 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster...... 587 610 628 207 253 315 330 357 313 15 26 16 25 
North Vancouver...... 512 873 547 184 218 160 328 655 387 10 20 8 15 
Penticton 4 A ee e 251 DS TN Be 83 TOO): | ek 168 NEA § e. 9 30 
Bad he ae 349 408 357 69 66 88 280 342 269 7 20 13 36 
Vancouver ee ae 7,367| 7,880} 7,922) 3,903] 4,296) 4,313] 3,464) 3,584] 3,609 190 26 174 22 
ae 1,148} 1,174} 1,184 749 760 757 399 414 427 26 23 ff 14 
1 As at the 1951 Census. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 3 Not available for the first year of the period. 
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Section 2.—Births* 


In Canada, the birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000 population. As a rate of 35 per 
1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization the Canadian birth rate 
had probably not fallen far or for long before 1921. It fell continuously until 1937 when 
it was 20 per 1,000 but then, owing to economic recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, 
to 24 in 1943 and reached its highest point in 1947 at 28-9. As in most other countries 
there was a slight decline in 1948 but the Canadian rate remained remarkably steady at 
just over 27 forthe four years 1948 to 1951. It rose to 27-9 in 1952 when for the first 
time more than 400,000 births were registered. It continued to rise to 28-2 in 1953 and 
28-7 in 1954. The birth rates in the provinces followed the same general trend with 
particularly high rates reported in 1954. — 


It has always been assumed that the Province of Quebec has had the highest birth 
rate in Canada, but Table 1 shows that since the late 1930’s or early 1940’s Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick have had higher birth rates than Quebec. In 1954 Newfoundland 
had a crude rate of 34-3, New Brunswick 30-4 and Quebec 30-4; Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia had the lowest rates with 25-9 and 26-0 respectively. How- 
ever these crude rates are based on total population and therefore do not reflect the fertility 
of the women who are of reproductive age in the different provinces. A more accurate 
measure of fertility is the rate based on the number of married women in the population 
in the reproductive age group, 15 to 49. The following figures, based on the 1951 Census, 
give the birth rates per 1,000 married women in the age group 15 to 49 by province:— 


Newtoundland=. 2. ... 5s. 220 OUTTE OEY G Geteint Sener ae oe tomers 193 Alberts’, ocasics ae eee 160 
Prince Edward Island.... 186 Ontatior. 2 osee: Aen aoe: 138 British Columbia......... 130 
Nova. Scotia... see... see 162 IVA MALUOIDS. « settee cometeere ces 147 Canavba (exclusive of the 

New Brunswick........... 200 Saskatchewan.....2...... 155 Territories).........-... 160 


On this basis Newfoundland still had the highest birth rate, followed by New Brunswick 
and Quebec, and British Columbia had the lowest rate. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected they have shown 
an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that a proper ratio 
of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete registration. The 
number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada in 1941-54 varied between 1,052 
and 1,067. In 1954 there were 1,057 males born for every 1,000 females. Variations in 
the provincial sex ratios result from chance variation because of the relatively small number 
of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, the greater the chance of wide 
sex-ratio variations from year to year. 


* For international comparisons see Section 8, pp. 234-35. 


3.—Sex Ratio of Live Births by Province 1921-54 


Males Males 
Province and Year Male | Female | to 1,000 Province and Year Male Female | to 1,000 
Females Females 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland....... 1951 5,984 5, 754 1,040 || Nova Scotia........ 1921 6,695 6,326 1,058 
1952 6, 443 6,118 1,053 1931 5,931 5, 684 1,043 
1953 6, 534 6, 263 1,043 1941 7,074 6, 829 1,036 
1954 7,026 6, 627 1,060 1951 8, 842 8, 283 1,067 
1952 9,275 8,676 1,069 
PaBelsland 2s 2a 1921 1,073 1,083 991 1953 9,360 8,916 1,050 
1931 998 881 1,132 1954 9,712 9,197 1,056 
1941 1,078 971 1,110 ( 
1951 1,373 1,278 1,074 |} New Brunswick..... 1921 5,942 5,523 1,076 
1952 1,405 1,298 1,082 1931 5,548 5253 1,056 
1953 1,368 1,369 999 1941 6, 200 6,072 1,021 
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Sal 
; 3.—Sex Ratio of Live Births by Province 1921-54— concluded 
i 
3 . Males Males 
Province and Year Male | Female | to 1,000 Province and Year Male | Female | to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick 1952 8,429 8,262 1,020 || Saskatchewan 1951 | 11,107 | 10,626 1,045 
* —concl. 1953 8,491 7,967 1,666 —conel. 1952 | 11,659 | 10,946 1,065 
" 1954 8, 603 8,046 1,069 1958 | 12,122 | 11,581 1,047 
1954 | 12,914 | 12,067 1,070 
i 1921 | 46,705 | 42,044 Tait 
Bete eee, trees I Alberti uencadtun: i921 | 8,493 | 8,068 | 1,058 
1941 | 45,905 | 43,304 1,060 
1931 8,938 8,314 1,075 
1951 | 62,160 | 58,770 1,058 
y 1941 8, 882 8,426 1,054 
-. 1952 | 65,265 | 61,151 1,067 1951 | 13°760 | 13°43 1'039 
i 1953 | 66,110 | 62,609 1,056 , , ’ 
2 1984 | 68°533 | 64°645 1 1'060 1952 | 14,969 | 14,136 1,059 
i ’ ’ , 1958 | 16,169 | 15,207 1,063 
Mintsrio.......)..... 1921 | 38,307 | 35,845) 1,069 1954 | 17,304 | 16,199) 1,074 
’ 1931 | 35,609 | 33,600 1,060 
v 1941 | 37,254 | 35,008 1,064 || British Columbia... .1921 5,549 5, 104 1,087 
... 1951 | 59,220 | 55,607 1,065 1931 5,350 5,054 1,059 
7 1952 | 63,986 | 59,905 1,068 1941 7,694 7,344 1,048 
eS 1953 | 66,514 | 63,257 1,051 1951 | 14,418 | 13,659 1,056 
= 1954 | 69,786 | 66,475 1,050 1952 | 15,413 | 14,414 1,069 
1953 | 16,428] 15,318 1,072 
BManitoba........... 1921 9,455 9,023 1,048 1954 | 16,919} 16,027 1,056 
‘ 1931 7,255 t 197 1,019 
1941 7,616 7,196 1,058 | 
1951 | 10,374 9,568 1,084 
1952 | 10,630] 10,147 1,048 || Camada (exclusive 1924 | 133,839 | 123,889 | 1,080 
4 1953 | 10,800] 10,442 1,034 of the Territories) 1931 | 123,622 | 116,851 1, 058 
> 1954 | 11,321 | 10,927 1,036 1941 | 131,175 | 124,142 1,057 
1951 | 195,428 | 184,673 | 1,058 
Saskatchewan....... 1921} 11,620| 10,873 1,069 1952 | 207,474 | 195,053 | 1,064 
1931 | 10,942 | 10,389 1,053 1953 | 213,896 | 202,929 | 1,054 
1941 9,472 8,992 1, 053 1954 | 223,613 | 211,529 | 1,057 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1954 over 84 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital. 
Although the proportions of hospitalized births have increased steadily since 1921 in all 
_ provinces these proportions still vary widely. The existence of prepaid or provincially 
‘sponsored hospital, maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability 
of hospital facilities in others, particularly in remote rural areas, and preference for home 
delivery in some local areas are among the factors accounting for provincial variations in 
‘this respect. The noticeable increases in hospitalized births within recent years in those 
provinces that previously had the lowest proportion may be partly the result of increased 

_ hospital services and facilities being provided in those areas. 


4.—Percentage of Live Births Hospitalized by Province 1931-54 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


y Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 

de | | SS — —- 

a p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1-2) 19-0 xia 7-3 | 38:2 | 43-6 | 32-5 | 47-8 | 65-0 || 26-8 
32-7 50-4 30-8 17-6 67-5 73-6 63-2 ipa | 87-3 48-9 
81-2 | 82-2 | 66-4 | 44-4 | 89-2 | 89-9 | 93-9 | 95-6 | 96-7 || 74.3 
84-8 | 84-9 | 67-8 | 47-8 | 90-4 | 91-1 | 94-6 | 95-8 | 96-9 || 76-0 
88-3 87-2 70-7 53-0 93-1 93-1 95-2 93-6 97-3 79-1 
87-1 | 88-8 | 74-0 | 56-7 | 94-6 3.7 | 96-4 | 96-4 | 97-5 || 81-5 
91:9 | 90-4 | 77-4 | 60-3 | 95-7 | 94-7 | 96-4 | 93-9 | 97-6 || 83-4 
93-5 | 91-9. | 79-9 | 62-4 | 96-1 | 95-8 | 97-4 |. 94-6 | 97-9 || 84-7 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 202-203, shows the number of births in 
1953 and 1954, regardless of where they occurred, to mothers residing in urban centres of 
over 10,000 population. 


Illegitimacy.—In 1954 less than 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world. In the five 
year period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c., whereas the average of the ten years 1945-54 was just 
over 4 p.c. The apparent increase was partly the result of more complete registration of 
illegitimate births brought about by the co-operation of provincial registration officials 
and social welfare agencies. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births by Province 1921-54 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |\Canada! 


_—a ee aeons 


ILLEGITIMATE LivE BrirrHs 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Aves 1021 Oo et toc rs Re 46 457 245 i. 1, 658 407 291 321 152 oe 
tein 1 926-30 tana. teeth terest 168 42 558 299 | 2,334 | 2,196 501 489 479 240 || 7,188 
See LOST Shee, amas see 205 74 652 373) | 2,481 |°2) 707 501 651 613 330 || 8,333 
41 9364s. osatste si, hens ats 246 83 766 415 | 2,539 | 2,939 506 663 643 475 || 9,030 
gies WOE EE ty Sete sto ote 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 || 11,536 
st 1 946-D0 24 ssi eee 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 O14 || 1,202 \ WeST6HIMa a 75 
IODA Roe ok Sores eee 417 138 | 1,147 643 | 3,650 | 3,807 771 971 | 1,272 | 1,633 || 14,449 
1952 eee hye eee che 315 118 | 1,041 648 | 3,913 | 3,920 952 994 | 1,310 | 1,857 |) 15,068 
Ue Heo ote ener nL necro ars 411 145 | 1,034 661 | 4,168 | 4,080 988 | 1,043 | 1,559 | 1,896 || 15,980 
LO) die ag hat conrad. a! 488 127 | 1,060 | 658 | 4,420 | 4,251 | 1,094 | 1,128 | 1,562 | 2,042 || 16,830 
PERCENTAGES OF ToTaL Live BirtTHS 
Avr LOQIEDb i emecn naires PR 2°3 3°8 2-2 "3 2-3 2-5 1-3 2-1 1-5 ; 
ae DERI ona co aoscer 2-5 2-4 5-1 2-9 2-8 3-2 3-5 2-3 3-0 2°3 3-0 
SEL OS SO emer Ncrentenecoes oe 3-1 3°8 5-7 3-6 bol 4-2 3-7 3-2 3-7 3-3 3-6 
oo AOSC=40 nd a 3-2 4.0 6-4 3-7 3-2 4-6 3-7 3:6 3-9 3-9 3-9 
Se OS Toa pen ue crear 4-4 4-9 7-1 4-5 3-1 4-8 3°8 3-6 4-5 5-0 4.2 
O11 946-00 vec s tice oeeee 3-6 5-3 6:9 4-5 2-9 4-0 4-0 4-2 4.9 5-9 4-1 
LOStl ee tite a coctet cevsntess 3-6 5-2 6-7 4-0 3-0 3°3 3°9 4-5 4-7 5-8 3-8 
LOD 2 See eee eet Ol. cote 2-5 4.4 5-8 3-9 3-1 3-2 4.6 4.4 4-5 6-2 3-7 
UE TG eed | arateee CRs Sore erat 3-2 5:3 5-7 4-0 3-2 3-1 4.7 4-4 5-0 6-0 3-8 
RUGS Bo aee ao aot eee GR aoe 3-6 4-7 5-6 4-0 3-3 3-1 4.9 4-5 4-6 6-2 3°9 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-54 only. 


Stillbirths.—The rate of stillbirths has been falling since 1926 though not equally 
in all provinces. The rate of stillbirths to unmarried mothers has always been considerably 
higher than that for married mothers and consequently higher than the over-all rate; 
but this difference has been disappearing in recent years. 


; 
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6.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Province 1921-54 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Born to Un- 
Born to All Mothers married 
Mothers! 
Year ant a a a a ee i ee ea 
waa.|P.e.1 N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada?| No. of. 
Total 
STILLBIRTHS 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. ) No. No. No. | No. 
evn 921-205 A... o.oo a 57 | 457] 288 | 2,659/ 3,083} 546! 601] 418] 2951! 8,403 
STOO OO isis cc... - posi 128 43 | 365 | 283 | 2,212| 2,761} 479 | 551 | 467 | 297 | 7,458 || 356 | 4-77 
SLUR I=GDS ls. cic s cos 141 67 | 401 | 302 | 2,337 | 2,284] 383 | 488] 421 |) 247] 6,930|| 381 | 5-50 
mel O5G-40.......2...- 162 61 | 334 | 282 | 2,386] 2,008) 340] 3893 | 359] 248 | 6,410} 337 | 5-26 
Red O41—45 os oo dace 191 50 | 388 | 295 | 2,786/1,988| 345] 348] 327] 809] 6,838 || 355 | 5-20 
GS i 215 54} 358 | 320 | 2,898} 2,020] 349! 350] 385 | 3521] 7,177 || 348 | 4-85 
Se SO a 189 56 | 319 | 293 | 2,768) 1,975] 340} 303 | 402] 365] 7,010 || 327 | 4-79 
ide 226 45 | 369 | 281 | 2,805] 2,085) 361 | 314] 399 | 375] 7,260 |) 341 | 4-85 
oo ae 213 55 j4 8387 | 307 | 2,592) 1,952'| 345 | 819 | 476 | 375 |) 6,971 | 290 | 4.29 
let 4 ne 242 59 | 326 | 313 | 2,805] 2,027; 323 | 327) 418 | 3873 | 7,213 || 296 | 4-25 
i Per 1,000 
Rates Per 1,000 Live Birrtrus Illegitimate 
Live Births! 
mye bO2I=05;. 0.2.35... nt 29-1 | 37-7 | 26-0 | 30-5 | 43-1 | 32-9 | 27-9 | 27-0 | 28-7 33-9 
LL 3] 19-0 | 24-8 | 33-1 | 27-4 | 26-7 | 40-2 | 33-3 | 25-9 | 29-3 | 28-7 31-5 49-9 
Bato i. sees as 21-1 | 34-2 | 34-9 | 28-9 | 29-6 | 35-1 | 28-0 | 24-0 | 25-4 | 24-7 30-3 45-7 
BeOS G40 esac d dies 21-2 | 29-7 | 27-7 | 25-4 | 30-4 | 31-2 | 25-2 | 21-0 | 22-0 | 20-5 28-0 37-3 
OG en 20-5 | 22-8 | 25-6 | 22-6 | 28-5 | 25-6 | 21-8 | 18-9 | 17-4 | 17-5 24-7 30-8 
URS | 17-4 | 18-9 | 19-9 | 19-0 | 25-1 | 19-2 | 18-1 | 16-0 | 15-9 | 13-6 20-2 24-2 
Sh 16-1 | 21-1 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 22-9 | 17-2 | 17-0 | 13-9 | 14-9 | 13-0 18-4 23-3 
LS oon 18-0 | 16-6 | 20-6 | 16-8 | 22-2 | 16-8 | 17-4 | 13-9 | 13-7 | 12-6 18-0 23-1 
oo 16-6 | 20-1 | 18-4 | 18-7 | 20-1 | 15-0 | 16-2 | 138-5 | 15-2 | 11-8 16-7 18-6 
ee ers sca s 17-7 | 21-7 | 17-2 | 18-8 | 21-1 | 14-9 | 14-5 | 138-1 | 12-4 | 11-3 16-6 18-1 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1951-54 only. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child. In the period 1926-54 there have been 96,555 such con- 
finements, of which 95,667 were twins and 875 were triplets. There have been twelve sets 
of quadruplets and one set of quintuplets—the Dionne quintuplets who were born in 1934. 


The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among single births. 
t is about twice as high for twins and between three and five times as high for triplets. 
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%7._Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn 1951-54 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Numbers Percentages - 
Confinements and Births 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 19538 1954 
Confinements.................... 382, 660 405, 122 419,135 437, 417 100-0 199-9 100-0 106-9 
Sin eo Serie eas as ota eee 378, 246 400, 496 414, 529 432,525 98-8 98-9 98-9 98-9 
4 Tat etek Se eT Fas PPR ee 4,377 4,587 4,553 4,847 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
Dripleter: tee coer eee on 39 51 44 Se == -- ae 
@Quacdnupleth. tee ae oe ee = — 2 1 — — a2 Sic 
action Net Se eh ACME AR MAES CO 387,111 | 409,787 | 423,796 | 442,355 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 160-06 
Single— 
LAV te See ee ee terete oe 371,539 | 393,597 | 407,898 | 425,615 98-2 98-3- 98-4 98-4 
StH Orie ciao <=» aeiye eta 6, 707 6, 899 6, 631 6,910 1-8 1-7 1-6- 1-6 
win— 
Mies arid over ieee nea 8,458 8, 822 8,777. 9,398 96:6 96-2 96-4 96-9 
Scillborm@sr ct kee ce 296 352 329 296 3°5 3-8 3-6 3-1 
Triplet— 
I AR ide yout eh, Seana Hen eens Meraseed 104 108 142 125 93-7 92-3 92-8 94.7 
Stillbornacerot ee oe 7 9 itil 7 6-3 7:7 7-2 5-3 
Quadruplet— 
Ven ene Oe te oe ee: — — 8 4 — — 100-0 | 100-0 
Stillbormyasve oer eee — — = — — — — — 
Totals, Live Births......... 380,101 | 402,527 | 416,825 | 435,142 98-2 98-2 98-4 98-4 
Totals, Stillborn........... 7,010 7,260 6, 971 4,213 1-8 1-8 1-6 1-6 


Fertility Rates.—Sex and age distribution of the population is an important factor 
in determining birth, death and marriage rates. More than 95 p.c. of children born are 
to women between the ages of 15 and 50, so that, as noted earlier, variations in the pro- 
portion of women ofjthese ages to the population as a whole will cause variations in the 
birth rates of different countries or regions even though the fertility of women at each age 
may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the sex and age distri- 
bution of the population have therefore been devised. The best known of these are age- 
specific fertility rates and reproduction rates. 


Ages of Parents.—Ages of the parents is an important variable in any analysis 
of birth statistics. 'The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live births 
by the age group of the parents is given for 1941, 1953 and 1954 in Table 8, of illegitimate 
live births by the age group of the mother in Table 9, of stillbirths by the age group of the 
mother in Table 10, as well as the average ages of the parents for each year shown. 


Besides the fertility rates at each age three other factors help, in the main, to determine 
the average age of parents having children: firstly the average age of potential parents 
at any point in time, that is, of the population between the ages of 15 and 50; secondly 
the average age of couples at marriage; and thirdly the proportions of first and second 
births to total births. Other things being equal a high proportion of first and second births 
will result in a lower average age of parents. In 1930-32 first and second births were 43 
p.c. of the total births but for the period 1945-48 first and second births together were 57 
p.c. of the total. This change is very great and accounts for the lower average age of 
parents in the latter period. However the proportion of first and second births had declined 
to approximately 53 p.c. in 1952 and 52 p.c. in 1954. | 


J 
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These tables illustrate other significant facts: that the average age of fathers of legiti- 
mate children is about four years higher than the average age of mothers; that the average 
age of mothers of illegitimate children is four to five years lower than the average age 


of mothers of legitimate children—in 1930-32 the difference was six years (the fact that 


about 70 p.c. of illegitimate children are born to mothers under 25 years of age accounts 
for this difference); and that the average age of mothers of stillborn children is higher 
than that of the live born. Further, Table 10 shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live 
births increases with the age of the mother. Itis over three times as high among mothers 
of 40-44 years and over four times as high among mothers of 45-49 years as it is among 
mothers at the ages of 20-24. 


8.—Legitimate Live Births by Age of Parent 1941, 1953 and 1954 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Fathers Mothers 
Age Group ee a ee el 
1941 1953 1954 1941 1953 1954 
No: | p.¢.-|) Nos <|-p.c. |“ No. | p-c.|| No. | p.c. | No. | p.c..|, No. | p.e. 
Mader 20 Vearsecs. cocker wees 1,203} 0-5} 3,023} 0-8} 38,257} 0-8] 14,185} 5-8] 22,192} 5-7) 23,723) 5-9 
OD) cop) LIN er 29,857) 12-2) 59,719] 15-5) 63,665) 15-8] 67,185) 27-4|106, 563] 27-4111, 6438) 27-6 
Of op EA 6 eae 69,184) 28-2}111,524] 28-9/116,097| 28-8] 74,461) 30-4/117,591| 30-3/120,544| 29-8 
BaP) Ais peers 28. oy oh. sh6 evel 63,436] 25-9) 96,738] 25-0)101, 243] 25-1)) 49,484] 20-2) 83,007) 21-4) 87,584) 21-6 
OL = St) Geen 42,508] 17-4] 62,911) 16-3} 63,844] 15-8] 28,507) 11-6] 44,189) 11-4] 45,590) 11-3 
ci) ork 0 OUI) OS a ae ee 22,711} 9-3] 33,665] 8-7] 35,728) 8-9] 10,163} 4-1] 18,647) 3-5) 14,704) 3-6 
er ce er Asi ine access wftel eis 10,567} 4-3] 18,064) 3-4] 13,732) 3-4] 1,049) 0-4 999} 0-3] 1,157) 0-3 
PUEVPATSION OVEL. ....5c 00000. 000s 5,515} 2-3) 5,548) 1-4) 6,080) 1-5 19) -- 20) -- 14) --- 
Totals, Stated Ages...... 244, 981/100-0/386, 192/100 - 0/403, 596/100- 0/245, 053/100 - 0/388, 208 100-6) 404, 959/100-0 
PEPOR MOT BEALCHs « «<0 ascieos'se.> » 0-0 Zool” esa DPA eee PROS |e. VGSiWarere Deli Siete 188 
Totals, Ali Ages......... 245, 216|100- 0/388, 459/100 - 0/405, 147/100 - 0)/245, 216|100- 0/388, 459/100-0) 405, 147/100-0 
EMVETHP OAL OS sc... lesa eeu edees 32-7 31-9 31-9 28-5 28-4 28-4 


§.—Illegitimate Live Births by Age of the Mother 1941, 1953 and 1954 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Age Group of Mother 1941 1953 1954 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
ERA OLS), cis. erol¥ial ce vig. Si eares8 oun ofeia™ DRT EY 29-9 4,909 32-7 5,128 32-5 
RE Bt ss clas duaiels ak c.tiolare ¢ 0 16 oheieTs 3, 666 39°7 5,536 86-9 5, 816 36-8 
IS Sees Spe em seer Suis a apaieie Ba ad Ble 1, 633 17-7 2,411 16-1 2,554 16-2 
SN Nec Hetn a's cudtitaca a 0-6: oERERG a 3.00 b.0esees 661 7-2 1, 286 8-6 1,368 8-7 
PR ee, ciated dole cava wis ald a ate ole 368 4-0 630 4-2 682 4-3 
IS SU SSF AR Kesha VS aps alas Sis foie. sie oe shat 124 1-3 206 1-4 221 1-4 
eA ESS TL icictaceld aleve s'avere oo oi sjais's 16 0-2 16 0-1 22 0-1 
RTM ODS bo. h sa. + dokds «os dae nee ooe's lates 1 -- — — 2 oe 
Totals, Stated Ages................ 9, 231 100-0 14, 994 100-0 15, 793 100-0 
NEMS ST he ok | le a dlg « olv’e « blasters 870 tas 575 aca 549 
OUAIS, AIL ASCS, 2. ccc. de cc eet yess 10,101 100-0 15, 569 109-0 16, 342 100-0 


Average ages of mothers..............0eeeeeeees 23-9 23-9 23-9 
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10.—Stilibirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Age of the Mother 
1941, 1958 and 1954 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


areas Rates per 
Stillbirths 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group of Mother ~ 
1941 1953 1954 1941 1953 1954 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c 

Under20:vears.. fee. tees eee 383 5-6 381 5-7 363 5-2 22-6 14-1 12-6 
D(a Me gee ahaha action ea De 1,486 21-8 ave 20-4 1,455 21-0 21-0 12-2 12-4 
May "ES OY (CA Sa ee re 1, 862 Qh ule COO 26-0 | 1,717 24-7 24-5 14-6 13-9 
ROA este each ithe 2, nen er ee 1,442 21-1 1,462 21-7 | 1,548 22-2 28-8 17:3 17-3 
SOOO Mela cts io atte ace tae 1,081 15-8 | 1,173 epee lh halal 16-9 37-4 26-2 25-3 
AD) Ses Eh) ies ae ae eae Ree 496 7:3 522 (us 615 8-9 48-2 37-7 41-2 
AOS Oe tad? ie Srclducinad ceils we stot 74 1-1 75 1-1 79 1-1 69-5 73-9 67-0 
OO VEaTSIOLIOVED, soe oe dale coo oak 3 -- 1 -- —_ — -- -- -- 

Totals, Stated Ages...... 6,827 | 100-0 | 6,737 | 100-0 | 6,943 | 100-0 
AVeR MOU Statics: cots caedecuwee 55 ph 21 Bee 28 

Totals, All Ages.......... 6,882 | 100-0} 6,758 | 100-0] 6,971 | 100-0 27-0 16-7 16-5 
Average ages of mothers.......... 29-9 30-2 80-4 


Order of Birth.—Table 11 shows the order of birth of all live born children according 
to the age of the mother. Nearly 28 p.c. of live born children in 1954 were first children. 
Among the illegitimate almost 68 p.c. were the first born. 


11.—Order of Birth of Live Born Children by Age of Mother 1953 and 1954 
; (Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Age of Mother 


Order of Birth of Child 45 Age 
oer 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-89 | 40-44 or Not fess 
Over | Stated & 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1953 
istrchildmeeeye test. 127 | 20,648 | 51,172 | 26,668 | 10,033 | 3,362 811 46 601 || 113,468 
PSCC pe See ON 1 5,256 | 35,442 | 34,797 | 16,838 | 5,792 1,142 43 69 | 99,380 _ 
OC ates Meee een cect SPicete — 916 | 16,143 | 26,056 | 18,345 7,640 1,605 52 48 70, 805 
4URU Rte tet Pn nee ee — 128 | 6,303 | 15,420 | 13,658 | 6,709 1,588 76 25 || 43,907 
Oe SERS A Menem Cora — 15 2,140 | 8,538 CrodOulmmonaes 1,382 82 18 || 26,216 
Gun SS tee. Lee aes — 1 656 | 4,553 5,999 | 3,895 1, 246 90 14 16, 454 
Cb Hiaie ss! erect an eos ee, _ 1 172) | 62,2297) 7475016 13.092 1,062 57 5 10, 634 
SEs etree Mees. operas -- 1 43 1,039 | 2,739 2,518 912 le 5 7,329 
Sthe eo Tees ee ae — — 13 457 1,794 1,961 827 76 3 5,131 
LOG ean aes ei beat — — 3 168 1,010 | 1,565 710 80 oe 3,536 
LI bore ee ee — —— — 47 555 1,109 624 62 2 2,399 
2th eS ae. ie ee ~~ — — 14 277 810 544 74 --- 1,719 
LOth gee tyes aa ae — — — 5 122 504 474 68 1 1,174 
14th Bhan ee ee —- a —_ 2 56 287 316 40 1 702 
UN Aoe ee eas ee og eee —- -- — 1 20 182 246 46 — 495 
LOth ee? Atcha ce cre — -— — 1 6 78 155 28 — 268 
1th es ap eee eee — — — — 1 49 93 18 — 161 
TSGH oe = ee on ne —_ oe — — 2 23 61 14 = 100 
19th tS. 14 he eee eee - — — — — 13 33 6 _ 52 
Z0GDOULOVCl ascee ee Rees — — soe — — 5 20 5 — 30 
INGtistatedh cleat. adits. — a 12 7 3 5 2 — 34 68 
Totals. sek cet 128 | 26,973 | 112,099 | 120,002 | 84,293 | 44,819 | 13,853 1, 035 826 || 404, 028 


a 
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11.— Order of Birth of Live Born Children by Age of Mother 1953 and 1954—concluded 


Age of Mother 


Order of Birth of Child 45 Age 
Under) 15-29 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | or | Not | Au 


———— — | FE | _ 


1954 

Ls Ee 131 | 22,014 | 52,719 | 27,301 | 10,104 | 3,411 791 44 556 || 117,071 
SA ace oe tlle iaie'e se) 3 | 5,584 | 37,615 | 34,798 | 17,353 | 5,653 | 1,166 66 56 || 102, 244 
lt) ek SS ee ere —_ 1,010 | 17,215 | 27,054 | 19,380 | 7,522 |} 1,708 64 32 || 73,985 
Bete FEV fu ak ee a's — 130 | 6,624 | 16,041 | 14,536 | 7,089 | 1,747 89 26 || 46,282 
Ue LSS a — 23 | 2,310 | 8,929) 9,561 | 5,590} 1,552 101 11 | 28,077 
NE cd Scien. 5.06 vs — 6 70 4,776 | 6,370 |} 4,222 | 1,356 90 12 || 17,541 
BM Sica ssc da an 3% — —_ 187 | 2,411 | 4,462 | 3,243) 1,179 87 4] 11,573 
UE Sis idjic'eas se — — 58 | 1,046 | 2,912 | 2,634 | 1,084 68 7, 755 
ee — — 11 463 | 1,918 | 2,181 897 88 1 5,509 
ee — — 5 182 | 1,161 | 1,643 806 82 — 3,879 
WRUHM Boe Saclcies 6 085% — — 3 59 627 | 1,148 660 71 — 2,563 
ACL) "NE a a ee — — 1 20 315 844 562 81 a 1, 823 
RES ee — — a 3 146 518 463 72 — 1,202 
(ne ee — — — 5 51 283 355 64 — 758 
BE ors Sess e en — — — 1 35 159 237 47 — 479 
> eee — — — — 7 104 185 39 — 335 
DCU are gchar ss sara — — _ — 3 39 102 17 — 161 
eee _ = — 1 1 19 57 10 — 88 
NR bins cians vb — — _ _ 1 10 34 7 — 52 
PMBOVOT OVERS h.i1s Sees aos — — — — 3 29 8 4 44 
eS er = oon 2 8 9 12 5 — 32 68 
Ss ae 134 | 28,717 | 117,459 | 123,098 | 88,952 | 46,272 | 14,925 | 1,195 737 || 421, 489 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


Since 1931 the Canadian death rate has fluctuated between 10-3 and 8-2 per 1,000 of 
the population, declining in recent years to a record low of 8:2 in 1954. Table, 1 pp. 199-201, 
shows that this decline has been apparent in varying degrees in all provinces. The generally 
low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average population; 
the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is the result of the increasing proportion 
of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mortality 
over the past 25 or 30 years more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any 
other single year. Of the 107,000 deaths occurring in 1926, 31,000 or almost 30 p.c. were 
of children under five years of age and three-quarters of those were of children under one 
year of age. Of approximately 124,500 deaths in 1954, over 16,000 or nearly 13 p.e. 
were of children under five years of age and over 83 p.c. of those were under one year. 
Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but there 
was a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 


Tremendous reductions have taken place in the mortality pattern since the early 
1920’s, with the most important reductions in the childhood and early adult ages. In 
1926 over 19 p.c. of all male deaths were of persons five to 45 years of age; in 1954 these 
accounted for less than 11 p.c. of total deaths. The reduction in mortality among females 
in this age group is equally remarkable, the proportion dropping from 22 p.c. to approxi- 


* For international comparisons see Section 8, pp. 234-35. 
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mately 9 p.c. Death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly halved during the 
past 25 years; those for females in the same ages have been reduced as much as three to 
four times. 

These reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had 
the effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and of raising the 
average age of the population as a whole. As a natural consequence much larger propor- 
tions of deaths are now occurring at the older ages. Further, the reductions in rates will 
eventually raise the average age at death. In 1921 the average age at death of males was 
39-0 years and of females 41-1 years; by 1954 this had advanced Us 57-3 and 60-0 respec- 
tively. These trends are indicated clearly in Table 12. 


12.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex 1921, 1931, 1941, 1953 amd 1954 


19211 1931 1941 1953 1954 
Age Group —_— | —_—-—________ |---| —_ | -—---_ 
Male |Female}| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 
NuMBER 
Undemd wears: 5 pose: 10,827 | 8,303 | 14,511 | 11,226 | 10,666 | 8,014} 9,858 | 7,350 | 9,245 6, 840 
OL ORES os Pe ee. 1,166 979 |} 1,241 963 888 670 789 394 696 407 
TO kes] ate? cee ee 674 611 821 806 787 536 474 278 439 222 
Theo” foe. ote. 866 741 ANS 1 1132 1,118 823 764 Sul 653 300 
QO — 24 Be Pens a eee 947 946 1,502 1, 453 lpsey, 1,039 1,057 427 952 378 
257000 aS goes oa 1,046 | 1,035 | 1,388} 1,414] 1,317 1173 953 590 936 531 
SOM U4 ee ee chee 1,002 1,051 1,301 1,432 a2iuh 1,148 1,065 670 1,021 669 
SD =O ee le ee 1, 263 1223 1,512 1,574 1,497 1, 242 1,339 925 1, 209 901 
DUD eee: ve bg © ee ea ee aie 1, 254 1,073 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,846 1,275 1,770 lB ArGt 
SA Oren ee 1,345 1,066 2,314 1, 738 2,416 1,817 2,549 1,566 2,415 1,544 
BO an D4 PBS OS ee eg 1,492 1, 288 2,855 1,993 3,000 PDA) 3, 696 2,154 3,646 2,060 
SD ee OO me cil hte he eae iL Beye 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,764 2,775 4,656 2,633 
607° = "64 0 or eee, Bee! Denon 1,652 3, 583 2,855 5,288 3,483 6,382 8, 835 6,379 3,679 
654 ==, 60 ES ee Steet DQ 2a ele O (Ge lhe 4 2404 |e oon! MO sommes |mta 4 Um eis a lean mess lin eso annie 5,005 
TO Ee ee ae, 2,550} 2,184] 4,867] 4,078 | 6,495 | 4,981 | 9,244 |) 6,605 | 9,227 6,455 
Veit RAY). yo ety en Se 2,378 2,135 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8, 532 7,041 8, 639 6,942 
SOP S084 FSO ee eee 1, 833 1,799 | 3,206 | 3,215 | 5,020 | 4,906] 6,440 | 6,071 6, 552 5,918 
Sd" years!or Oversee. .: 1, 643 1,912 | 2,555 | 2,998 | 3,846 | 4,540] 5,497 | 6,518 | 5,533 6, 625 
Totals, All Ages..... 36,411 | 31,311 | 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 73,417 | 53,964 | 72,140 | 52,380 
PERCENTAGE 
iWnder diy Garda aes 29-8 26-5 25-7 23-4 16-7 15-8 13-4 13-6 12-8 13-1 
5 Ob Siminr. A ien,.086- 3°2 3-1 2-2 2:0 1-4 1-3 1-1 0-7 1:0° 0-8 
BRD aan DRL ve mt ace Oe et 1-9 2-0 1-5 1-7 1-2 1-1 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-4 
AD aa Ores) Ses em ae 2-4 2-4 2-3 2-4 1-8 1:6 1-0 0-6 0-9 0-6 
20 | Qhaies eee 2-6 3:0 2-7 3-0 2-1 2-0 1-4 0-8 1:3 0:7 
DDig=-t COR” So ekens Ge theiee 2-9 3°3 2°5 2-9 2-1 2°3 1-3 1-1 1-3 1-0 
SOK 345 “SRS, Lee 2-7 3-4 2-3 3:0 1-9 2-3 1-5 1-2 1-4 1-3 
SOS Oa ae he ee ean eee 3-5 3-9 2-7 3°3 2-3 2-4 1-8 Sy 1-7 1-7 
A\aaa 44 roc Steer. eae 3-4 3-4 3°3 3-1 2-7 2-9 2-5 2-4 2-5 2-4 
ea Ce pos We Ree ee Be7/ 3-4 4-] 3-6 3-8 3-6 3°5 2-9 3-3 2-9 
D0 Oke oO Se ieee 4-1 4-1 5-0 4-2 5:3 4-4 5-0 4-0 5-1 3-9 
Lehi ong eg a Ee Ne ne 4.7 4-3 5-4 4-7 6-9 5-6 6-5 5-1 6°5 5-0 
COea- GEES EA ae ee. 5-8 5-3 6-3 5-9 8-3 6-9 8-7 7-1 8-8 7-0 
Coe V690RGy piste eS 6-2 6-3 7:5 7-0 9-5 8-7 11-1 9-6 11-3 9-6 
Omer oe os As og irk oes 7-0 7:0 8-6 8°5 10-2 9-8 12-6 12-2 12-8 12-3 
TOR) Top ee! AREER da 6°5 6-8 7:7 8-4 10-1 10-7 11-6 13-0 12-0 13-3 
SQb— Ste a wo ee 5-0 5+7 5:7 6-7 7-9 9-7 8-8 tts3 9-1 11-3 
SOLVCATAIOM OVEL HAN ee tite 4-5 6-1 4-5 6-2 6-0 8-9 7-5 12-1 7-7 12-6 
Totals, All Ages..... 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 100-0 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 
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12.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex 1921, 1931, 1941, 1953 and 1954—concluded 


19211 1931 1941 1953 1954 


— | | 


Age Group ) Reni. een oe 


Male |Female!| Male |Female| Male |Female} Male |Female| Male | Female 


Rare PER 1,000 PorpuLation 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wuder 6 years............ 28-9 22-7 26-8 21-2 20-0 15-5 10:5 8-2 9-5 7:4 
> = Ee Geese 3-1 2-7 2-2 1-7 1-7 1-3 1-0 0-5 0-8 0:5 
0 > SHEE Sa 2-1 1-9 1-5 1-5 1-4 1-0 0-8 0-5 0-7 0-4 
US 2a eet 3-1 2-7 2-5 2-2 2-0-|- - 1-5-++-- 1-4 0-6 1-2 0-6 
Oh is SNe Pale 3-7 3°7 3-2 3-2 2-6 2°0 1-9 0-8 era 0-7 
5 (Soll 0 i eee 4-0 4-] 3°4 3°8 2-7 2°5 1-7 1-0 1:6 0-9 
oo) c= BY) ee 3-8 4-5 3°5 4-2 2-8 2-8 2-0 1-2 1-9 1-2 
SSS Rh pe 4.7 5-5 4-2 4-8 3°8 3°4 2-6 1-8 2-3 1-7 
ail) oot LS eee 5-6 5:9 5-4 5-0 5-0 4-5 3-9 2°8 3°6 2-7 
4 a LS re 7:3 7-1 7°2 6-6 7°3 6-0 6-2 4-1 5-7 3°9 
Renae. Swag 9-8 10-2 10-7 9-0 10-6 8-1 10-4 6-4 10-0 6-0 
53) is lee arora eee 15-2 13-5 15-4 13-4 16-0 12-3 15-7 9-5 15-1 8-8 
Ll, sok) 9 Si 21-9 19-7 22-9 20-7 24-2 18-5 24-2 15-4 24-1 14-5 
c? vat i eer 33°4 33-2 35-2 30-3 37-3 30-4 35-3 24-3 35°3 23-1 
0) 2a. Uf Se SS Gee 56-9 52-8 55-0 49-1 58-5 47-0 53-7 39-9 52-0 37°8 
ae “7 rae 89-4 80-9 87-4 82-9 95-7 79°7 82-4 67-6 79-8 63-4 
Su) sx. Gil VESTS eee 133-8 | 122-4] 184-1] 127-1] 147-6 | 181-2} 129-3} 111-0) 125-0 103-3 
Sp VEATS OTIOVED. 2 2c'e c's 228-2 | 224-9 | 228-1 | 212-6 | 241-9 | 229-3 | 231-9 | 208-9 | 227-7 207-7 
Totals, All Ages..... 10-9 10-2 10-5 9-6 10-8 9-1 9-8 7-4 9-4 7:0 

_ Average age at death.... 39-0 41-1 43-1 44-8 51-5 53-4 56-5 59-4 57-3 60-0 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 2 (pp. 202-203) deaths are classified by place 
of residence of the decedent. Death rates in urban centres vary only slightly from those 
of their respective provinces. However owing to the influx of young people from the 


- rural areas the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often more favourable 


to a low death rate than that of the province as a whole. 


Causes of Death.—Table 13 shows the deaths in Canada grouped according to the 
International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. are in the following groups 
of causes: diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, diseases of early infancy, 
the respiratory diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza—and nephritis. 


The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 212). Causes of 
death that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria for example 
has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. On the other hand 
the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths from certain causes that 
affect older people. Thus cancer and the diseases of the cardio-vascular-renal systems 
now account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by health 
authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have constituted 
such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They have similarly served 
to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative conditions of later life as the 
targets towards which the public health programs of the future will be directed. In effect 
Canada has shared the experience of most western nations in exchanging a high mortality 
in younger life for high morbidity in older age groups. 


The following graphic presentation shows death rates for the major cause groups 
from 1931-54. 
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International 
List No. 
Abbre- | Detailed 
Tie List 

B1 001-008 
B2 010-019 
B3 020-029 
B4 040 
Bs 043 
Bb 045-048 
B7 050, 051 
B 8 055 
BQ 056 
B10 057 
Bil 058 
B12 080 
B13 084 
B14 085 
B15 100-108 
B16 110-117 
030 -039,041, 
042, 044,'049. 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, 
081-083, 
086-096, 

l 120-138 
B18 140-205 
B19 210-239 
B20 260 
Bal 290-293 
B22 330-334 
B23 340 
B24 400-402 
B25 410-416 
B26 420-429 
B27 430-434 
B28 440-443 
B29 444-447 
B30 480-483 
B31 490-493 
B32 500-502 
B33 540, 541 
B34 550-553 
B35 | 560, 561, 570 
B36 | 543,571,572 
B37 581 
B38 590-594 

B39 6 


13.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes 1952-54 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


10 
640-652, 660, 
ches 670-689 


B4l 750-759 
B42 760-762 
B43 763-768 
B44 769-776 


Rates per 
100,000 Population 


Number 
of Deaths 
Cause of Death —— 
1952 1953 1954 1952 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 2,017 1,462 1,299 14-0 
Tuberculosis, other forms.......... 440 348 263 3-1 
Syphilis and its sequele............ 297 283 179 2-1 
Py pRold! Tevier. taetce oc tates tes 18 im! if 0-1 
Choleras «5...<: ris Prema de SOE I oe — — -- — 
Dysentery, all forms: 3.65) hen). 50 32 2 0 
Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore 
PULOAG eee oes ce eee 41 42 31 0 
Diphtheria. ees ee eas eo wake 26 15 18 0- 
Whoopingicough . .Ptks Tas... 142 134 96 1- 
Meningococcal infections........... 87 99 102 0- 
PIBEUO. cee viek solo ae a aac — — — — 
Acute poliomyelitis................ 311 481 157 2- 
SERB OX Oe cei IR Soy on A Reed — — — — 
Measles Weare mn tee cee 236 140 118 1: 
Typhus and other rickettsial dis- 
Cases. 2 Me May OO eed eel! 2 1 — 
Malaria wt SPs facts. Jak. 2s ane 3 — — 
All other diseases classified as 
infective and parasitic.......... 336 367 393 2-3 
J 
@ancer diseases: .t 240 2.034. Gc 18,589 | 19,120 | 19,694 129-0 
Malignant neoplasms, including 
neoplasms of lymphatic and 
hematopoietic tissues..........] 17,710 | 18,161 | 18,719 | 122-9 
Hodgkin's disease). os ae... +¢500 215 192 208 1:5 
Leukeemia and aleukemia....... 664 WEE 767 4-6 
Benign and unspecified neoplasms. . 373 366 366 2-6 
Diabetes: mrellitusso# =... 26s toe. «c POUL 1,619 1,607 10-9 
PALIERIMIAS ee eee. Dhe. Crm. ee 404 385 323 2-8 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
MOP VOUS AV SUCML janie eas cece 13,348 | 14,107 | 13,732 92-7 
Non-meningococcal meningitis. .... 266 280 273 1-8 
ER OHIA LIC LOVED. « ans Padke hs Heo oe 288 254 202 2-0 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease...| 1,603 1,592 1,584 11-1 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
h@artediseasesa cst Pi ack = 32,410 | 33,274 | 33,810 | 225-0 
Other diseases of heart............ 1, 873 1,994 1,860 13-0 
Hypertension with heart disease...| 4,737 | 4,445 | 4,048 32-9 
Hypertension without mention of 
EATER ee Ae oc ee en nee 1,033 1,068 972 7:2 
Anfluenna hes) noche oe Ses ole 864 1,176 518 6-0 
PRC ONIA! 2 Pei tye cee | as OU 4,605 4,391 30:5 
BYOnCHIVISeen, 2.0 ck ek cae ee oy: 506 541 551 3°5 
Ulcer of stomach and duodenum... 712 753 749 4-9 
ADDONCICIISS oo. joe ch caste Bees 248 224 211 1-7 
Intestinal obstruction and hernia... 789 775 804 5-5 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 
colitis except diarrhoea of the 
NOW DONG ne ten ck bahar PEERY! 1,219 982 9-3 
Cirrhosis (Of liver. 0.5 fries a ek 652 726 742 4-5 
Nephritis and nephrosis............ 2,791 2,616 2,333 19-4 
Hyperplasia of prostate............ 719 596 635 5-0 
egeeees of pregnancy, child- 
birth and the puerperium........ 374 324 312 2:6 
Congenital malformations..........| 2,623 | 2,586 | 2,580 18-2 
Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia 
andiatelectasis.; 0...) cc. 22. 8. ARs. 2,846 | 2;7386 | 2;893 19-8 
Infections of the newborn.......... 753 77 626 5-2 
Other diseases peculiar to early 
infancy and immaturity (un- 
CUSIEA OC) os tcc Selina pole Soke 4,120 | 3,975 | 3,601 28-6 


1 Less than 0-1 per 100,000 population. 
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13.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes 1952-54—concluded 


SOS ea 


International Number Rates per 


List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
ee | San Cause of Death a en ten ar 
wae er i952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 

List , 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psy- 
chosis, ill-defined and unknown 
CAUSESF Noemie eee Grass emacs DA VAI 1,881 1,880 14-8 i Day 12-4 
B46 Residual Alihother Giseasesmaaena.. 1. cteeeee 9,849 | 10,085 | 9,899 68-4 68-3 65-3 
BE47 #810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents............ 2,947 Byileal 2,867 20-5 21-2 18-9 
BE4S { a eke yall piharmenidentetet 4) anit h.s 5.504 | 5.591'| 5,513) B8-8 |) 37-4 | 6-3 
BEA49 \ ee tae \suicide and self-inflicted injury..... 1,050 | 1,052] 1,102] 7-3 71 7:3 
BE50 f Eg ea \Homicide and operations of war.... 153 176 175 ii 1-2 1-2 
Totals, All Causes......... 125,950 | 127,381 | 124,520 | 874-3 863-2 820-9 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 199-201, shows the striking improvement that has taken place in the rate 
of infant mortality during the past 34 years. Of the 1,254,000 children born in 1952-54, 
although approximately 44,000 died, over 72,000 lived to their first birthday who would 
have died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 


As illustrated in Table 14 mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than 
that among females for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual prov- 
inces. As pointed out earlier there were in the 1941-54 period between 1,052 and 1,067 
males born to every 1,000 females born, but because male infant mortality is higher 
the excess of males is reduced drastically by the end of the first year. For example in 1952-54 
644,983 male children were born compared with 609,511 female children, an excess o¢ 
35,472 or 5-8 p.c.; 25,251 male children died during their first year compared with 18,657 
female children, that is, 6,594 more. The excess of males at one year of age was thus 
reduced to 28,878 or 4:9 p.c. 


As indicated in Tables 1 and 14 infant mortality rates vary considerably from province 
to province. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to be the different 
proportions of births that take place in hospital or under proper medical care (see also p. 205). 
Along with increased hospitalization has come better and more widespread prenatal and 
postnatal care. Other factors have also been important particularly the supervision of 
water supplies, improved sanitation, the pasteurization of milk and the use of antibiotics. 


14.— Distribution of Infant Deaths by Sex and Province 1921-54 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 


per per per per 
Fe- 1,000 | 1,000 Fe- 1,000 | 1,000 


Province and Year Males Haiaa | Weale dl Bamiale Province and Year Males rantes it Males tieioale 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births |Births Births} Births 
No No. No No 
Newfoundland...... 1950 408 350 60 Salis welslandenseten 1921 95 85 89 78 
1951 361 276 60 48 1931 78 50 78 57 
1952 318 254 49 42 1941 102 61 95 63 
1953 348 248 53 40 1951 60 30 44 23 


1954 335 226 48 34 1952 48 35 34 27 
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14.— Distribution of Infant Deaths by Sex and Province 1921-54—concluded 
Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
F tooo | 1'000 Fe- | 1,000 | 1,000 
. e- ’ ’ : e- ’ ’ 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female Province and Year Males males |# Male (Remale 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births | Births Births | Births 
No. No . No. No. 
1 gh oe age 1953 43 34 31 25 ||Manitoba—concl. 1951 369 289 36 30 
concl. 
1954 ta) 40 39 30 1952 364 283 34 28 
1953 424 B17 39 30 
Nova Scotia........1921 738 573 110 gi 
1954 385 250 34 23 
1931 510 404 86 71 
1941 545 363 77 53 ||Saskatchewan...... 1921 | 1,048 766 90 70 
1951 344 250 39 30 1931 851 612 78 59 
1952 365 250 39 29 1941 531 415 56 46 
1953 350 235 37 26 1951 353 323 32 30 
1954 340 228 30 25 1952 431 356 37 Bi} 
New Brunswick... .1921 740 559 125 101 ey = 3d ef 7 
1931 565 379 102 72 || 194 as a8 a 3 
1941) 515 | 421 83 69 lAlberta.........-.-- 1921 | 808] 583 95 72 
1951 472 363 58 46 1931 675 522 76 63 
1952 433 296 on 36 1941 506 373 57 44 
1953 408 326 48 41 1951 531 358 39 97 
1954 376 288 44 36 1952 515 364 34 26 
Bypebec............. 1931 | 5,417 | 4,026 | 126] 99 Agesgy 520) 410] 82) ae 
1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 | 85] 66 1956 H - 51) Sa 120) 8 
9 
#UB1L | 3,339 | 2,486). | 54) =\42 te tis Columbia, .1991 | .34342. 259} 621 51 
1952 | 3,664 | 2,668 56 44 1931 292 999 5B 44 
1953 | 3,347 | 2,402 51 38 1941 316 236 41 39 
1954 | 3,032 | 2,329 44 36 1951 487 359 34 26 
BARAT. (203.0 s oss. 1921 | 3,918 | 2,845 102 79 1952 480 390 31 27 
1931 | 2,744 | 2,089 HT 62 1953 508 351 31 23 
1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 51 40 1954 485 365 29 23 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 34 28 || \ Ss ean i al 
Canada (exclusive 19211) 8,558 | 6,335 98 77 
1952 | 2,169 | 1,620 34 27 || of the Territories) 
931 |11,667 | 8,693 94 74 
1953 | 2,099 | 1,597 32 25 
1941 | 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 
1954 | 2,019 | 1,498 29 23 
1951 | 8,322 | 6,262 43 34 
Manitoba......<.:.. 1921 868 665 92 74 1952 | 8,787 | 6,516 42 33 
1931 535 389 74 55 1953 | 8,495 | 6,269 40 31 
1941 447 341 59 47 1954 | 7,969 | 5,872 36 28 


gm 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers 
of infant deaths in individual cities and towns the rates for these centres usually vary 
widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 202-203, many cities and towns 
have maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for 
the province in which they are situated. 


- Causes of Infant Deaths.—There were 14,764 infant deaths in 1953 and 13,841 
in 1954. Of the 1954 deaths congenital malformations accounted for 2,137, immaturity 
2,062, pneumonia among infants over four weeks of age 1,577, postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis 1,507 and injury at birth 1,8386—or over 62 p.c. of the total. The Chart opposite 
shows the relative importance of the major causes of infant deaths from 1931-54, and the 
Chart following shows the comparative numbers of children dying at each month of age 
during the first year of life. Table 15 gives the causes of infant deaths for the years 
1952-54. 


INFANT: DEATHS ,1954 
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4,000 


CE GrEON'D 


1930- 32-1940-42 = 1954 
First Month 4028 | 2944 | 1,927! 
first’ S Monthisic..0,0 16 a,967 2,437 
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15.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births by Cause 1952-54 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Number Rates per 


Be ae RE a of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1952 | 1953 | 1954 || 1952 | 1953 |) 1954 
OOIZOL9S | EBuberculosis:csuc. cee os keer tere meteboie as cha 41 55 42 10 13 10 
0202029 8| Siyvplilignsn as. cieeic te mveteal ecco ae shri ase ter eros if 2 6 De 1 1 
O45= 0488 SD VSENbCrY:.7 cntnne etal aber eet cid age RN. tte Pp retoy 24 208) 22 6 5 3 
O50 Scarletiievier  .js2-bys irks} eapeclerat- aco ae ace 2 3 2 1 u 1 
OS2EREUTVSIPClas ss cece cc se arya asters cca ities — 4 1 — 1 1 
Osu eDiphtheria.cs. ves dow cote ears tak. ecrnetan 1 — 1 1 — 1 
OSGRISWiloonimr.coug hari: (race ec aie cists. seeker 104 97 75 26 23 17 
057 | Meningococcal infections. ...................05- 40 46 50 10 11 vt 
OSM MCHS ES re re So cteincre seks tec tee tits ieke cha eens ie 43 56 18 10 13 
14022390 BiNeoplasimss =: acco cele Hance mite ere teen nae 47 40 35 12 10 8 
27 oulleDiseases:oLulymusi lands ae esa sere 65 53 37 16 13 8) 
Srouim\Wentaltadenciency ee ote ee eee ern 17 37 24 4 9 6 
340 | Meningitis (mon-meningococeal)................. 145 142 138 36 34 32 
391 392) (Obitisanediac. cus fects Peter ae asim acter are ae te 251 201 200 62 48 46 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 73 77 77 18 18 18 
ASO—ASS eM TndleMzeeed cae ole: «doce ole Doe occ aaNet 316 348 172 79 83 40 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)...............-. 1, 604 1,671 1,577 398 377 362 
HO0=5O2 S| MESTHONGIIGIS! & aecverecctes o.0 stole cca cl estals witerene cee papaeeie ee 102 115 123 25 28 28 
543°) Gastritis'and duodenitisi........0000seu.eaeeee 11 10 5 3 2 1 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 107 98 86 27 24 20 
Hil le Gastro-enteritis ang: COlltiss...aes5- enue eee 877 762 542 218 183 125 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 3 2 7 1 1 2 
150-109) | Congenital malformations: 4... 4. se: 2, 226 2,161 Delon. 553 518 491 
ZOOM GlalRinjuryeau Int hly t..00 uae eae i epee ROR ee bracers: 1,532 1, 420 1,386 381 341 319 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia and atelectasis............. Total eels hOn moon 326 316 346 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 483 516 438 120 124 101 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks).......... 214 ail 137 53 51 31 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn................ 56 47 51 14 11 12 
769 | Antenatal toxzemia............ i: bce aT Ren atec eeieht wal 181 146 42 43 34 
100 eErythroblastosis.c.. scp mata os cite eee eee 366 339 865 91 81 84 
771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn............... 130 149 136 32 36 al 
Wie |e Nutritionalimaladiustimentea...5- ce weses eae 161 130 112 40 31 26 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy....| 1,125 930 URE 279 223 179 
Te tikes el Goahortsy iit yinigecner S ocx adie wares tb. 40 Sean eae thom 2,164 2, 243 2,062 538 538 474 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes................- 275 230 192 68 55 44 
E810-E825 | Motor vehicle traffic accidents................. 19 14 12 5 3 3 
900=H9044|eAccidentalttallsprereer scents mtorr? 10 11 14 2 3 3 
£916 | Accidents caused by fire..............-.3.....-- 30 30 25 i 7 6 
E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 235 Aas, 248 58 52 57 
£924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 131 136 128 33 a 29 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 64 62 56 16 15 13 
Othenspecited i Causesy sa. eee ee ame 687 697 644 171 167 148 
Totals, All Causes................. 15,303 | 14,764 | 13,841 | 3,802 | 3,542 | 3,181 


1 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 199-201, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the 
number of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths 
has declined steadily since about 1930 (when there were 1,215 deaths and a rate of almost 
five deaths for every 1,000 live births) to 290 in 1954. Since 1945 the rate of maternal 
mortality has dropped below two per 1,000 live births and was under one per 1,000 live 
births in 1954. Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married 
mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 16 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age groups 
and average age at death. The latter is slightly more than two years higher than the 
average age of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000 live births by 
age groups show that age is a most important factor in maternal mortality. Though 
all the rates are much lower than they used to be, the inequalities between the age groups 
remain (see Chart, ‘Maternal Deaths,” opposite). The rate at ages 30-34 is more than 
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twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and at 40-44 years it is over seven times as high. 


The higher rate for the ‘under 20” age group, compared with the age group 20-24, is 
owing to the high proportion of illegitimate children born to young mothers in the 


“under 20” group. 


16.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Age Group 1941, 1953 and 1954 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Rates per . 
Maternal Deaths : : 

Age Group = 1,000 Live Births < 

1941 1953 1954 1941 1953 1954 

No p.c No. p.c No p.c 

CORES SV ee 47 5-2 7 2°3 11 3°8 2°77 0-26 0-38 
1) 2 92ers 160 17:8 34 11-1 30 12-8 2-26 0-30 0-32 
DM ee ed A hk oie ois 6 lake win 08 ea 24-1 73 23-9 68 23-4 2-85 0-61 0-55 
Ten 0h OE aE ae eee een 203 22-5 60 19-7 66 22-8 4-05 0-71 0-74 
SR ee Re ae ee ee eer Pe 184 20-4 82 26-9 69 23-8 6°37 1-83 1-49 
lf) see ch G5 ee eee ie 82 9-1 43 14-1 33 11-4 7:97 3-10 2-21 
os ct 1D) NOSE a es ene 7 0-8 6 2-0 6 2-1 6-57 5-91 5-09 

BAECEAUSIOL VEU) S.-i 0 ae dese see 1 0-1 _ _ _ _— -- —_ — 
Totals, All Ages........... 901 | 100-0 305 | 100-0 290 | 100-0 3-53 0-75 0-69 

Average age at death............. 30-9 32-9 32-2 
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Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 17 shows maternal deaths by causes, numbers 


and rates per 100,000 live births. Until a decade ago puerperal sepsis and toxeemias of 
pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since 1936 the rate for puerperal sepsis 
has been reduced by almost 95 p.c. owing in large measure to the use of sulpha and other 
antibiotics. Although there has been a reduction of over 70 p.c. since 1936 in the maternal 
death rate from toxzemias of pregnancy this group still remains a major cause of maternal 
deaths, second only to complications of delivery. 
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17.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births by Cause 1951-54 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Teter, Number Rate per_ 
aaianal CamoctliDeie of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 

640, 641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 

DLCSNANCY sis coke See ee le AP ese 1 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 
G4 Zee Loxscimtas-Of Pregnancy... .nsck eas qe acess 111 97 SD ccd 29 24 20 18 
643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery.......... 4 5 7 2 1 1 2 1 
644 | Other hemorrhage of ereenancy| Oe 5 ote es 3 4 4 6 | 1 1 1 1 
64D al MELCLODIC DLCeNaNcy «ene et See eae eee: 13 13 10 11 | 3 3 2 3 
646-649 | Other complications of sregieiey Pe Oe Ea oe ee 16 13 7 11 4 3 2 3 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............. 22 13 14 17 6 3 3 4 
Gola eADOrulone Wilh SCDSIS sc + he aoe acumen ch amie sa 29 30 23 24 8 7 6 6 
660 | Delivery without complication................. 6 9 5 8 2 2 1 2 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepaGccum NceMmrorr nage... co. s.joee. eee on 43 34 30 24 11 8 Uf 6 
671 | Delivery complicated by retained placenta..... 6 10 11 8 2 3 2 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
WESIMOLL NALA nap iler tle aA Se ee 38 23 28 32 10 6 if 7 
673, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus................ ifs" 12 4 11 3 3 1 3 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OUNELZOLIG IM rene eee tok eae Te 14 12 10 6 4 3 2 1 
676, 677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma...... 15 16 13 18 4 4 3 4 
678 | Delivery with other complications of childbirth. 13 15 18 15 3 4 4 3 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis. 1; — — -- 1 — — _ 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium........ 13 10 17 8 3 2 4 2 

682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 

TNONATV EMO ISIN: wes eines ere eee 25 28 25 21 7 7 6 5 

685, 686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia.............. 9 12 7 6 2 3 2 1 

687-689 | Other and unspecified complications of the 

DUCT POLIMMMs ote ie esas k acerca waver eae moran reioe 10 17 4 6 3 4 1 1 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes.......... 405 | 374 | 324) 312 | 107 93 78 72 


1 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


In 1926-30 the rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) was 
13 per 1,000 population. Owing partly to the depression the birth rate declined more 
than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9-7 in 1937. Since then the 
rate increased steadily from 12-6 in 1940-42 to 19-3 in 1947. The rates of 17-8 in 1948, 
18-1 in>1949, 18-1 in 1950, 18-2 in 1951 and 19-2 in 1952 were lower owing to increases 
in total deaths in recent years. The 1947 rate however was exceeded in 1953 with a rate 
of 19-6 and in 1954 with 20-5. 

Table 18 shows that the rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally 
the rate for Canada asa whole. In earlier years Saskatchewan and Quebec had the highest 
rates. The high rates in all the Prairie Provinces were owing partly to their relatively 
younger populations and consequent low death rates. In Quebec the death rate in 1926-30 
was high but it has declined steadily since. Owing to high birth rates Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick have had the highest rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years. 
(See Chart on opposite page.) 

The rates of natural increase are generally higher for females than for males because 
death rates for males are higher than for females. In the western provinces particularly 
the ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this tends to lower the rate of natural increase. 

In Canada, a country with a fairly young population and where immigration has 
been on a large scale, an excess of males is to be expected but the higher rate of natural 
increase for females may gradually reduce this excess. The trend is towards an eventual 
excess of females in the total population—as there now is in most European countries— 
unless immigration again raises the male ratio. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 8, pp. 234-35. 
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18.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population by Sex and Province 1921-54 
Excess" Rate — Males Females F 
of per eee ee. Saar ed || ; 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate \ 
Over | Popu- || Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 4 
INewiounciland sree eek nn tern nicki ter 1951 8, 734 24-2 4,369 23°6 4,365 24-8 
1952 9,788 26-2 4,942 25°7 4,846 26-7 
1953 10, 064 26-3 4,990 25-4 5,074 27°3 
1954 | 10,737 27-0 5,330 26-0 5,407 28-0 
Prince Hidward slslandsem ae crtiare-ea tees 1921 947 10-7 454 10-1 493 11-3 
1931 967 10-9 517 11-4 450 10-6 
1941 915 9-6 483 9-8 432 9-4 
1951 1,747 17-9 872 17-4 875 18-2 
1952 1,787 17-3 902 17-2 885 17-5 
1953 1,811 17s1.% 853 15-8 958 18-4 
1954 1,758 16-7 874 16-4 884 17-1 
INOjBi SO COLL crarareteretstencas ss oucheje stoi stocoeeiere) acd cont 1921 6, 601 12-6 3,323 12-5 3,278 12-7 
1931 5, 647 11-0 2,836 10-8 2,811 11-3 
1941 6,989 12-1 3,335 11-3 3, 654 13-0 
1951 11,313 17-6 5,596 17-2 5,717 18-0 
1952 12,195 18-7 6,022 18-2 6,173 19-1 
1953 12,468 18-8 6, 146 18-3 6,322 19-4 
1954 | 13,217 19-6 6,490 18-9 6,727 20-4 
ING Ww Bruns Wicks speee cose ee ater ir 1921 6,055 15-9 3,084 16-0 2,971 15-9 
1931 6,157 15-1 3,099 14-9 3,058 15-3 
1941 7,088 15-5 3,396 14-5 3, 692 16-5 
1951 11,202 21-8 5,522 21-3 5, 680 22-1 
1952 | 12,044 22-9 5,768 21-8 6,276 24-0 
1953 11,821 22-0 5,966 22-1 5, 855 22-0 
1954 | 12,363 22°6 6, 140 22°4 6, 223 22°8 
Qilebechrr. aamcmehmiiee hort naval op tagaiciodsgedoie-° 1921 | 55,316 234 29,431 24-9 25, 885 21-9 
1931 | 49,119 17-1 24,984 17°3 24,135 16-9 
1941 54, 871 16-5 27,561 16-5 27,310 16-5 
1951 86,030 21-2 42,961 21-2 43,069 21-2 
1952 | 91,562 21-9 45,555 21-8 46, 007 22-0 
1953 | 94,250 22-1 46, 636 21-8 47,614 22-3 
1954 | 100,009 22°8 49,865 22°7 50, 144 22-9 
OnbariG.peeccoeret re tect eter oe clare sioner cee 1921 | 39,601 13-5 20, 245 13-7 19,356 13-3 
1931 | 33,504 9-8 16,472 9-4 17,032 10:1 
1941 | 33,036 8-7 15, 705 8-2 17,831 9-3 
1951 | 70,846 15-4 34,737 15:0 36, 109 15-8 
1952 | 79,489 16-7 38,914 16-2 40,575 17-2 
1953 | 84,529 17:3 41,167 16-7 43,362 17-9 
1954 | 91,746 18-2 44,736 17-6 47,010 18-8 
Manitoba sneer amass tritici ie aleve etmteloters 1921 13,090 21-5 6,491 20-2 6,599 22-8 
1931 9,057 12-9 4,239 11-5 4,818 14-5 
1941 8,317 11-4 3, 834 10-1 4,483 12-7 
1951 13, 207 17-0 6,388 16-2 6,819 17-9 
1952 14, 225 17-8 6,718 16:5 7,512 19-1 
1953 14, 227 17-6 6,576 16:0 7,651 19-2 
1954 | 15,529 18-8 7,266 17-3 8, 268 20-3 
Saskatchewan towsest ewes saaettee tin ae ae 1921 | 16,897 22-3 8,542 20-6 8,355 24-3 
1931 15, 265 16:5 7,499 15-0 7,766 18-4 
1941 12,006 13-4 5, 651 11-8 6,355 15-2 
1951 15, 293 18-4 7,192 16-6 8,101 20-4 
1952 15,980 18-9 7,559 17-2 8,421 20-9 
1953 17,016 19-7 8,012 17-9 9,004 21-8 
1954 18, 658 21-3 8,918 19-5 9,745 23+2 
Alberta... 25 Gineraare terrae betinvene aioe etaweapanes 1921 11,621 19-7 5, 635 17-4 5, 986 22-6 
1931 11,950 16-4 5, 843 14-6 6,107 18-4 
1941 10, 923 13-7 5,016 11-8 5, 907 16-0 
1951 19, 836 21-1 9,331 19-0 10,505 23°5 
1952 | 21,760 22-4 10, 408 20-5 11,352 24-6 
1953 23,730 23-7 11,383 21-7 12,3847 |° 25-8 


1954 | 26,073 25-1 12, 616 23°3 13, 457 27-1 
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18.— Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population by Sex and Province 1921-54—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Females 
: of per —_————————_ | ______ 

Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 

Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 

Deaths lation Males Females 
MSH KOOMUITIDIS. n'y i vcs sacle tle od oeSledes 1921 6,445 12-3 2,949 10-1 3,496 15-1 
; 1931 4, 290 6-2 1,604 4-2 2,686 8-7 
1941 6, 533 8-0 2,342 54 4,191 10-9 
1951 16, 439 14-1 7,107 11-9 9,332 16-4 
1952 17, 747 14-8 7,971 13-0 9,776 21-2 
1953 19,528 15-9 8,750 13-9 10,778 17-9 
1954 20,532 16-2 9, 243 14:3 11,289 18-2 
Canada (exclusive of the Territories)...... 1921 | 156,573 17-8 80, 154 17-7 76, 419 18-0 
; 1931 | 135,956 13-1 67, 693 12-5 68, 863 13-8 
1941 | 140,678 12-2 67, 323 11-4 73,305 13-1 
1951 | 254,647 18-2 124,075 17-5 130,572 18-9 
1952 | 276,577 19-2 134,754 18-5 141,823 20-0 
1953 | 289,444 19-6 140,479 18-8 148,965 20-5 
1954 | 310,622 20-5 151,473 19-7 159,149 21-3 


: Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 202-203. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces* 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


Table 19 shows the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population 
in Canada and the provinces, and percentages of brides and bridegrooms, according to 
place of birth. For the country as a whole in 1954, 83 p.c. of the grooms were born in 
Canada—nearly 68 p.c. in the province in which they were married. Over 87 p.c. of the 
brides were born in Canada—nearly 75 p.c. in the province in which they were married. 
However there are wide variations from this pattern as between provinces; as might be 
expected, in the older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency than in 
the other provinces to marry native Canadians, both partners often being born in the 
same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 8, pp. 234-35. 


19.—Marriages and Marriage Rates by Province with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity 1921-54 
Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year a 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
Marriages Papas et eee Re ee tebe 
lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
Memioundiand...................... 1951 2 bli. 7-0 85-21 96-71 2-41 1-91 12-41 1-41 
1952 2,730 7:3 87-5! 97-01 2-11 1-0! 10-31 2-11 
1953 rae pel 7-2 86-51 96-41 2-51 1-51 11-11 2-11 
1954 2,952 7-4 85-11 96-01 3-31 1-61 11-5! 2-41 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5-0 1-9 2-7 3-5 
1931 490 5-6 89-4 91-8 5-1 4-1 5°5 4-1 
1941 673 7-1 78-8 86-6 15-0 9-4 6-2 4-0 
1951 583 5-9 82-3 91-1 12-9 6-0 4-8 2-9 
1952 613 6-0 81-4 91-5 13-9 5-4 4-7 3-1 
1953 647 6-1 80-4 91-8 15-3 6-0 4-3 2-2 
1954 605 5°8 79-2 90-7 16-7 6-8 4-1 2-5 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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19.—Marriages and Marriage Rates by Province with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity 1921-54—concluded 


ee 
aaa 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year Martieves uote Where Married Provinces _ Canada 
opu- 


lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides | Grooms] Brides 


No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Neva ccotia.teicm os chen bate 1921 3,550 6-8 76°3 81-3 6-4 4-5 tivo 14-2 
1931 3,394 6-6 80:3 86-7 5-4 3°6 14-3 9-7 
1941 6,596 11-4 73°2 83-8 16-8 9-5 10-0 6-7 
1951 5,094 7-9 78-2 86-7 15-9 9-0 6-0 4°3 
1952 5,390 8-3 77-2 86-3 16-5 10-0 6-3 3-7 
1953 5,378 8-1 75-8 86-6 18-7 9-6 5:5 3-7 
1954 5, 265 7-8 73°9 86-5 20-1 9-7 5-9 3°8 
Newabrunswickeawer sr cscens 3s 4 1921 3,173 8-4 73-4 78-0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-6 
1931 2,544 6-2 T7°7 81-8 10-1 9-2 12-2 9-0 
1941 4,941 10-8 78-5 84-4 13-3 9-7 8-2 5-9 
1951 4,386 8-5 80-0 86-9 10-1 6-7 9-8 6-4 
1952 4,276 8-1 78-7 85-2 10-7 7-5 10-6 7:3 
1953 4,232 7-9 74-8 85:3 12-6 7-2 12-6 7:5 
1954 4,278 7:8 76-8 85-4 11-8 7:2 11-4 7-4 
ANGELO anda bic ott an Co doGogaueommnme 1931 16, 783 5-8 79-7 83-4 4.2 3-7 16-0 13-0 
1941 32, 782 9-8 86-1 89:3 6-7 5:9 7-2 4-8 
1951 35, 704 8-8 86-7 89°5 6-1 5-5 7-2 5-0 
1952 35,374 8-5 84-9 87-9 6-1 5-6 9-1 6-4 
1953 35, 968 8-4 85-6 &9-0 5-6 5-0 8-8 5-9 
1954 35,516 8-1 85-4 89-6 5-9 4-4 8-7 6-0 
Ontanionrereree ae oe oie aes 1921 | 24,871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30-8 28-6 
1931 23,771 6-9 57-4 63-4 7-7 7-7 34-9 28-8 
1941 43,270 11-4 89-2 89-0 4-2 4-5 6-7 6-5 
1951 45,198 9-8 65-9 72-4 14:6 12-2 19-5 15-4 
1952 45,251 9-5 63-6 70-0 14-4 12-2 22-0 17-8 
1953 45,954 9-4 63-0 69-5 14-1 11-9 22-9 18-6 
1954 45,028 8-9 61-8 68-2 14-1 12-0 24-1 19-8 
Manitobat ened cheno ne Mice wes. 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48-7 
1931 4,888 7-0 41-6 55-7 10-9 9-2 47-5 35-1 
1941 8,305 11-4 63-0 73°7 17-4 15-0 19-6 11-4 
1951 7,366 9-5 67°9 75-1 15-4 13-3 16:8 11-6 
1952 7,128 8-9 64-7 74:3 18-1 13-8 17-3 11-9 
1953 (RPE 9-0 65°3 74-7 17-9 13-6 16-8 11-7 
1954 6, 837 83 65-3 74-7 17-6 13-5 17-1 11-8 
Sasicatche want entree ete te. 1921 5,101 6-7 7-1 15-6 31-4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
1931 5,700 6-2 27-6 48-3 22-5 16-9 49-9 34-7 
1941 7,036 7-9 64-7 79-1 16-1 10-0 19-1 10-9 
1951 6, 805 8-2 78:3 86-4 10-7 6-4 11-1 7-2 
1952 6,944 8-2 77-6 87-4 12-0 5-9 10-4 6-6 
1953 7,186 8-3 76:9 87-1 12-6 6-0 10-4 6-8 
1954 6, 953 7-9 76-9 87-3 12-8 6-0 10-3 6-7 
Alberta’. sacddtsct bettie s omaiteres 1921 4,661 7-9 7-0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66°8 60-7 
1931 5, 142 7-0 22-1 38-5 19-4 17-6 58-5 43-9 
1941 8,470 10-6 50-0 63-4 23-9 19-9 26-2 16-8 
1951 9,305 9-9 56-0 67-4 25-7 19-6 18-3 13-0 
1952 9,514 9-8 53-4 65-2 26-0 19-8 20-5 15-0 
1953 10,126 10-1 53-2 63-9 26-0 20:7 20-7 15-4 
1954 9,960 9-6 53:3 63-6 25-4 19-6 21-4 16-8 
British'Columbianeeeee ener eee 1921 3,889 7-4 13-7 18:3 22-6 20-5 63-7 61-2 
1931 3,879 5:6 22-2 30-6 21-1 24-7 56°7 44.7 
1941 9,769 11-9 35-9 43-5 35-6 37-1 28-5 19-4 
1951 11,272 9-7 35-5 41-6 43-1 43-0 21-3 15-5 
1952 11,081 9-2 34-9 40-0 41-6 42-4 23-4 17-5 
1953 11, 298 9-2 34-3 41-4 41-1 40-6 24-6 18-0 
1954 10,991 8-7 33°7 41-5 42-0 40-2 24-3 18-3 
Canada (exclusive of the Yukon 19212) 51,073 8-0 46-9 52-0 13-0 11-3 40-1 36-7 
and Northwest Territories). 1931 | 66,591 6-4 56-7 64-9 10-0 9-2 33-3 26-0 
1941 | 121,842 10-6 76-8 81-5 11-4 10-1 11-7 8-4 
19513] 128,230 9-2 70-51 76-51 15-11 12-81 14-51 10-61 
1952 | 128,301 8-9 68-71 73-01 15-11 12-81 16-21 12-21 
1953 | 130,837 8-9 68-31 73-11 15-11 12-51 16-61 12-41 
1954 | 128,385 8-5 67-81 74-91 15-21 12-21 17-01 12-91 
Pe ae ee Oe a ee ea a ee a 
1 Excludes ‘“‘not stated’’ birthplace. 2 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 3 Newfoundland 


included from 1951. 
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Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Over 91 p.c. of the mar- 
riages in 1954 were between persons who had not previously been married; 5 p.c. of the 
brides and nearly 5 p.c. of the grooms had been widowed, and more than 3 p.c. of the 
marriages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors is just 
under 27 and that of spinsters just under 24 years. The average age of widowers and 
widows at the time of remarriage is double that of bachelors and spinsters. Over 90 
p.c. of spinsters married in 1954 were under 30 years of age—75 p.c. under 25 years. Over 
80 p.c. of bachelors were under 30 years with more than 50 p.c. of these less than 25 years 
of age. Table 20 gives the age pattern at marriage for bridegrooms and brides for the 
years 1953 and 1954. 


20.—Numbers and Percentages of Bridegrooms and Brides by Age and Marital Status 
1953 and 1954 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


BrIDEGROOMS 
Year and ; 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Bachelors| Widowers | Divorced Total || Bachelors} Widowers | Divorced Total 
1953 
Mjider 20 years. ............ 6,761 — — 6,761 5-6 — — 5-2 
GC nee ov, ld2 37 163 Doe 47-8 0-6 3-4 43-8 
SSO Ce eee 34,414 178 741 35,333 28-8 2°8 15-6 27-0 
= 5G 11, 793 342 1,040 1ST 9-9 sae) 21-9 10-1 
0) UST CS 4,642 452 . 920 6,014 3-9 7-1 19-4 4-6 
A 2,317 564 778 3, 659 1-9 8-8 16-4 2°8 
PEON oc. ee 1,218 691 514 2,423 1-0 10-8 10-8 1-9 
ee 712 803 296 1,811 0-6 12:5 6-2 1-4 
Reo ek > 353 882 163 1,398 0-3 13-8 3-4 1-1 
= CO 173 826 79 1,078 0-1 12-9 1-7 0-8 
65 years or over,.......... 144 1,636 48 1,828 0-1 25-5 1-0 1-4 
-Ages not stated........... 4 — il 5 se — ee ore 
Totals, All Ages........ 119,683 6,411 4, 743 130,837 91-5 4-9 3-6 100-0 
Average ages.............. 26-3 54-5: 38-6 28-2 
BRIDES 
Numbers Percentages 


— a 


Spinsters | Widows | Divorced! Total Spinsters | Widows | Divorced| Total 


Winger20 years............ 33, 162 21 13 33,196 27-7 0°3 0-3 25-4 
NE ee 55, 989 142 421 56, 552 46-8 2g 9-3 43-2 
—— st 18, 663 414 1,071 20,148 15-6 6:3 23-5 15-4 
a 6,329 702 1,082 8,113 5+3 10-7 23-8 6-2 
a 2,697 749 804 4,250 2°3 11-4 17-7 3-2 
a 1,431 792 571 2,794 1-2 12-1 12-5 7701 
"it, 739 871 342 1,952 0-6 13-3 7:5 1-5 
Se 378 810 163 1,351 0-3 12-3 3°6 1-0 
ae 170 708 58 936 0-1 10-8 1-3 0-7 
ee ee 89 569 15 673 0-1 8-7 0-3 0-5 
65 years or over........... 70 785 10 865 0-1 12-0 0-2 0-7 
Ages not stated............ 5 2 _ 7 So Sn -- -- 

Totals, All Ages........ 119,722 6, 565 4,550 130,837 91-5 5-0 3°5 100-0 
Average ages.............. 23-7 47-9 34-8 25-3 


ee a Ee ee eee 
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29._Numbers and Percentages of Bridegrooms and Brides by Age and Marital Status | 
1953 and 1954—concluded 


BRIDEGROOMS 
Year and 7m 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors|Widowers | Divorced| Total Bachelors|Widowers | Divorced} Total 
1954 
Under 20syears? ac. - 525. 6,846 — — 6, 846 5:8 — — 5:3 
7 Woe 7. Ra Nae he eg ee 56, 469 33 159 56, 661 48-1 0-5 3°4 44-1 
D5 eo ren ee ee Rich eter 33, 639 164 786 34, 589 28-6 2-6 16-7 26-9 
BY Ness Gene eens ee ane 11,586 321 1,056 12,963 9-9 5-2 22-5 10-1 
Brat SON eae Bor ator een ieee 4,217 452 866 5,000 3-6 7:3 18-4 4-3 
AQ iim SAO rior areeiecn tat 2,182 574 745 3,501 1-9 9-3 15-9 2-7 
A AD Beat ee nie pitta one 1,187 660 530 Pe OU tf 1-0 10-6 11-3 1-9 
BO rea in ed ree 685 765 298 1,748 0-6 12-3 6-3 1-4 
Li ee 30 a cd A 331 832 147 1,310 0-3 13-4 3-1 1-0 
GOO A ee ae teenies 171 810 73 1,054 0-1 13-1 1-6 0-8 
GonyiearsiOr OVeLaer =. rie. 170 1,593 35 1,798 0-1 25-7 0:7 1-4 
Ages notistated....+.<....- 2, — 3 -- -- — -- 
Totals, All Ages ....... 117,485 | 6,205 | 4,695 | 128,385 91-5 4-8 3-7 | 100-0 
AVEFAge AZCS......5--2500s 26-3 54-6 38.3 28-1 
BRIDES 
Numbers Percentages 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced} Total || Spinsters | Widows Divoreced| Total 
Under20 yearseasss oe 33, 691 16 11 33,718 28-7 0-2 0-2 26-3 
Ded eg eee ee 54,337 157 476 54,970 46-3 2-4 10-3 42-8 
Die oe iin Serta 17, 888 392 ado 19,417 15-2 6-1 24-7 15-1 
30k alee hao ere 6, 145 631 1,058 7, 834 5-2 9-8 23-0 6-1 
Yio eT Se Corl a nes, 2,520 (oR) 761 4,034 2-1 11-7 16-5 3-1 
Aas 4k ny wes cre Oe 20) 814 593 2, (oe 1-1 12-6 12-9 AS | 
AS ie AQ. 9 OA Ae Se eee 734 842 340 1,916 0-6 13-1 7:4 1-5 
HOisee 04 Ree ee ener 379 821 146 1,346 0-3 12-7 3-2 1-0 
Rite 0 ae. recente peacaree 156 705 55 916 0-1 10-9 1-2 0:7 
60 eG erates Pane 87 DL 20 684 0-1 8-9 0-4 0-5 
GORyecarsuOr ONL. eee ees 64 742 of 813 0-1 11-5 0-2 0-6 
Aces mo bisvaledmsnsn ace sc. 5 a -~ 5 “= ~ — -- 
Totals, All Ages........ 117,331 6, 450 4, 604 128,385 91-4 5-0 3-6 100-0 
IAVierage Sees sae = ae oe 23-6 48-0 34-5 25-2 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the 


population as a whole. 


Table 21 shows the very strong influence that religion has on 


marriage. About 71 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom- 
ination; in 1954 among those of Jewish faith it was over 93 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
nearly 89 p.c.; United Church 61 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox over 55 p.c. 
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21.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties 1953 and 1954 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Denomination of Bride 


Res Total || P.C 
Denomination of |Ghurch East- Mar- ||_ of 
Bridegroom of Bap- | ern | Jew- | Luth- te fae tee United) oj, Not | riages Grooms 
Eng- | tist | Orth-| ish eran y - Church | Stated 


land odox jan olic! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


19538 

Church of England..|} 8,358 579 113 Zi 416 872) 1,860} 3,764 555 2} 16,526] 12-6 
BEAEIGISU, foe los ie ate 662} 2,158 20; — 153 216 440 899 297 1} 4,846 3-7 
Eastern Orthodox. . 112 27| 1,089 2 ies 27 390 175 60} — 1,959 1-5 
SE 31 3 5} 1,678 ff 9 57 28 19 1), 1,888 1-4 
mGheran............ 497 133 68 5} 2,961 130 729 819 274 1) 5,617 4-3 
Presbyterian,...... 1,023 241 49 6 136) 2,120 675} 1,401 172; — 5,816 4-4 
Roman Catholic!...} 1,738 332 312 25 825 504] 53,233] 2,002 734 4) 59,709) 45-6 
United Church..... 3,542 863 169 10 705} 1,096) 2,134] 15,575 827 3} 24,924 19-0 
Other..... ee 679 300 59 18 299 207 979} 1,005] 6,032 1} 9,579 7°3 

Mot stated......... D yy — a 2) — 5 3 3 4 23 
LS Sn 16,647) 4,637) 1,877) 1,751) 5,581) 5,181) 60,502) 25,671) 8,973 17/130, 837] 100-0 
PC. of brides. ..... 12-7 3°5 1-4 1-3 4-3 4-0} 46-2 19-6 6-9) -- 100-0) 71-22 

1954 

Church of England .| 8,180 575 93 16 399 804; 1,966) 3,618 556 3} 16,210 12-6 
BBtinte oc. ss 612} 2,028 20 3 144 174 435 841 270 2} 4,529 3°5 
Eastern Orthodox... ib ln 25) 1,014) — 90 44 400 195 66, — 1,945 1-5 
ONL Sn 34 a 7| 1,680 if 8 62 37 17, — 1,857 1-4 
Heabheran#,......... 491 129 73 2| 2,984 168 794 824 267 MW Sree 4.5 
Presbyterian. ...... 996 209 35 4 176} 2,075 593| 1,279 206} — 5,573 4.3 
Roman Catholic!...| 1,759 349 283 22 805 478] 52,143} 2,070 755 2} 58,666] 45-7 
United Church..... 3,506 876 152 "16 69i} 1,085) 2,156) 15,025 776 3| 24, 286 18-9 
1 636 261 61 7 335 185) 1,014) 1;033] 6,036) — 9,568 7:5 

Wot stated....../.. 5} — os 1 1 1 3 2 2 3 18 
Totals....... Lap Bae 16,330; 4,457) 1,738) 1,751) 5,632) 5,022) 59,566) 24,924) 8,951 14/128, 385] 100-0 
iO. of brides. ...-. 12-7 3-5 1-4 1-4 4-4 3-9) 46-4 19-4 (EXO Gat 100-0)| 71-02 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 

denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation the number of divorces granted in Canada 
was small. There were fewer than 20 divorces in every year before 1900, 21 in 1903, 
51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the yearly 
number of marriages. 


At the end of World War I in 1918 the number of divorces increased. The generally 
unsettled conditions and the long separation of men on Active Service from their wives 
may have contributed to this increase. Changes in law and procedure may also have 
been a further factor—at present, Quebec and Newfoundland are the only provinces in 
which applicants for divorce must secure a private Act of Parliament. The number of 
divorces increased from 11 in 1900 to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, declining gradually after 
that year until 1951 when they numbered 5,263. The numbers rose to 5,634 in 1952 
and 6,110 in 1953 but declined to approximately 5,800 in 1954. 


1 No autumn term of court held in 1944; cases held over till January 1945. 


Northwest 


Territories 
No. 
1 
1 
2 
Sask. Alta. 
— 1 
Pies ae) 
1 ae 
— 2 
1 2 
1 4 
2 4 
1 3 
2 1 
1 2 
| 2 
3 36 
20 112 
59 89 
35 129 
44 88 
26 118 
43 101 
50 154 
62 148 
Ou 173 
71 147 
64 151 
5d 157 
66 150 
48 138 
67 170 
68 225 
84 218 
112 259 
126 271 
133 272 
125 274 
146 311 
209 375 
174 413 
226 484 
282 575 
505 962 
509 881 
333 651 
289 594 
280 534 
226 589 
223 630 
218 603 
250 610 
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29,.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) by Province 1900-54 
Year inmakeh. | IRD EIiG Ih SINISE N.B Que. Ont Man. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1G00eaeen ok — 1 1 1 2 1 
1O0T9. oe ee — 10 — — 2 Se 
1902742423 ss — 9 1 — 2 BS i 
LOOS SIR Aske — 8 4 1 2 1 
i 0 take Coane ie — 6 Dh 1 5 — 
L005 Mice. ox ke + — 6 2 3 2 2 
HOO er ere: _ 5 1 3 10 —~ 
1507.0: Seer ect « — 8 3 1 3 1 
1908. MRS A. 3h — 5 5 — 8 — 
1009 Beak oh 6: — 8 5 4 8 2 
HOI Wee sees faci — 13 6 2 14 3 
TOU) Meee Ak, 28: — 10 6 4 13 3 
Oe aR Se 4 4 3 9 1 
Ui Me. ate aes 1 a 4 4 20 6 
1014 Bee. ts — 10 12 a 18 2 
LOI oe — 13 6 3 10 1 
1916. — 14 11 1 18 2 
1917.. — 8 6 4 10 — 
1918. = 24 10 2 10 — 
(910) Bee Meee — 36 13 4 46 88 
TGS Bop tee ee — 45 15 9 89 42 
1921 HAO eR — 41 13 10 96 122 
lee UR — 35 12 6 91 97 
pare, ae i pe ke — 22 19 10 102 81 
1924 Beet bss — 42 15 13 113 77 
1925: eae 8s — 30 15 13 119 79 
GO2G ae ha — 19 12 10 111 85 
1927) Bee G2; — 29 17 13 181 101 
1928. — 28 13 24 213 79 
1929. — 30 21 30 207 89 
1930.. — 19 27 41 204 114 
103 1)-5e8 so RS 1 36 20 38 91 94 
TED > peomilangee aa — 35 26 27. 343 114 
1039. Saag ee. t 27 12 24 307 116 
LOS 4 Reems hres 33 17 38 365 126 
1035; eee... 2 52 36 28 491 145 
LOS Gere tie oe — 41 38 40 519 179 
1937s taint ask 2 36 53 43 607 200 
ROSS coe adobe 2 51 39 83 824 205 
TOS 9s cee. eee — 64 40 50. 747 181 
OAs Spc ete — 60 52 62 916 206 
ROA) eee Se 1 68 87 48 949 242 
ROLPR a Pte bu 2 70 69 71 | 1,185 284 
1943. 2 73 114 90 | 1,243 O77 
1944. 3 93 781 108 | 1,471 316 
ie ae ee 2 158 1711 177 | 1,940 405 
CYT eee ee 4 260 382 290 | 2,639 636 
1G47S At... uae s 18 207 236 348 | 3,509 665 
1OA Sites scarred’ Te 49 782 211 292 | 3,107 477 
TE pie nls diay ane : 20 1812 202 350 | 2,396 411 
1950. 5 13 199 194 234 | 2,228 309 
1951) . O28 Fab 4 10 187 156 289 | 2,102 361 
VET Ge opm BAK. Woe Bek 3 9 188 200 309 | 2,202 338 
LO5Si da. «ake. 9 15 185 181 ie eee eee 374 
1954 8 8 249 117 370 | 2,346 371 


B.C. || Canada 

No. No. 
4 fa 
iT 19 

3 

4 21 
5 19 
18 35 
17 By 
9 25 
12 30 
22 51 
12 51 
19 Dd 
11 35 
20 60 
15 70 
16 53 
18 67 
23 54 
65 114 
147 373 
136 468 
128 558 
138 543 
139 505 
136 540 
150 550 
167 608 
197 748 
203 790 
222 817 
255 875 
208 700 
245 1,006 
258 930 
306 1,122 
384 1,431 
451 1,570 
520 1,832 
625 2,226 
581 2,068 
674 2,369 
609 2,461 
824 3,089 
877 3, 263 
1,009 3,788 
1,366 5,076 
2,005 7,683 
1,826 8,199 
1, 683 6,881 
1,491 5,934 
1,307 5,378 
1,339 5, 263 
1,532 5, 634 
1,478 6,110 
1,471 5, 800 


of 2 By anewrule adopted in 
August 1948, a decree nisi became absolute at the end of three months and as a result a number of divorces did not 
become effective until the following year. 
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Section 6.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories 


The vital statistics of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories have been 
collected since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the ten provinces 
in the tables of this Chapter because the figures for some of the early years are not con- 
sidered complete in that the personal particulars frequently are not available, the small 
and varying population of each year is not accurately known and, as some areas are acces- 
sible only during the summer months, complete returns are not available sufficiently early 
in the calendar year for inclusion in the national totals for routine publication. A summary 
of the principal vital statistics for these Territories is presented in Table 23. 


23.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 1926-54 


Norre.—Figures for 1944-54 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Yukon Territory Northwest Territories 
Year 
Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 
No No No. No No No 
oh ACERS 0S Se 33 14 54 158 24 185 
BA ES i ne a 49 24 61 190 41 137 
BOBO -AORONEEE. cece cc eecadas 67 36 2 228 72 ifel 
ROA TS an slo ioc bs wie ves ties 105 60 96 383 95 332 
OE a 254 73 91 626 139 372 
MR MIE. ie vccec eens’ 72 36 67 314 82 306 
nl). ao Uo 96 36 108 369 109 222 
Bs cate mip 99 67 120 403 94 304 
hl” 25 PM a 136 94 100 316 66 349 
Howes i 123 69 87 511 122 478 
LH). ors he rr a 146 66 80 593 177 347 
LS ee eS ee 224 61 77 625 ala 376 
HO a 6 eo oh 274 47 112 645 ilily/ 370 
La he Se 309 76 86 644 134 434 
logue See A ee 316 84 99 622 154 332 
OS. 55) 46 342 68 85 649 110 284 
Lovet Sigh eos Sena rr 390 76 94 642 100 341 
UT SS 1 ee 383 ) 116 676 103 294 
OTL ow eS i 425 110 85 631 134 250 


Section 7.—Canadian Life Tables 


Three official life tables for Canada have been published: the first was calculated 
on the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the census population of 1931; the second on 
the basis of the deaths of 1940-42 and the census population of 1941 and the third was 
based on the Census of 1951 and deaths during 1950-52. In addition tables have been 
computed for Canada as a whole for the years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations 
by sex and age and the deaths recorded as having occurred during those years. The life 
table values for 1951 are given in abbreviated form in Table 24. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of the 
population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) of births 
of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis of the 
mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in num- 
ber by death. For example during the year 1951, of 100,000 males born, 4,325 died in 
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their first year so that 95,675 survived to one year of age; 326 died in their second year 
so that 95,349 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years of age only 90 of 
the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each age is the 
ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, the expecta- 
tion of life is the average number of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality 
rates in the given years remained constant. . 


24.—Canadian Life Table 1951 | 


Males Females 
Proba- Proba- 
Number “Ts Number Ap : 
Age Number Dying oan of Exxpec- Number Dying uy of Exxpec- 
Living Between B & oe tation Living Between B At - tation 
ies Each Age Beachive of at Each | Each Age Leathe of 
ge and the Newt Life Age and the Novi Life 
Next | Birthday Next | Birthday 
Neel Syhanilee,? Stacker 100,000 -04325 66-33 100, 000 03423 70-83 
4,325 3,423 
IEV. GAT ce 3.88 ae 95,675 -00341 68-33 96,577 -00299 72°33 
326 288 
DEV. CATGHE cee Seen: 95, 349 ee -00180 67-56 96, 289 es -00154 71-55 
3 Hee RI AOR OH 95,177 ee -00159 66-68 96,141 mn -00114 70-66 
5 
A ASS 95,026 re -00118 65-79 96,031 j -00092 69-74 
8 
MGS occe ba occ 94,914 -00101 64-86 95,943 -00079 68-80 
434 318 
10: WS en oe eRe 94,480 -00077 60-15 95, 625 -00052 64-02 
397 262 
TPoeeSS As ee 94,083 -00112 55-39 95,363 - 00067 59-19 
646 371 
D0 Ae cee 93 , 437 -00172 50-76 94,992 -00091 54-41 
851 465 
Oh ge 2. henner 92,586 -00182 46-20 94,527 “00106 49-67 
834 534 
20g ee ee 91, 752 -00189 41-60 93, 993 -00129 44.94 
928 682 
SB Ao oo ee 90, 824 00227 37-00 93,311 -00177 40-24 
lml75 957 
4008S oe eee 89, 649 -00328 32-45 92,354 -00257 35-63 
1872 1,395 
A Oe ee aes 87,877 00524 28-05 90,959 -00387 31-14 
2,798 2,048 
BOM ES ee eee 85, 084 “00853 23-88 88,911 -00560 26-80 
4,322 2,884 
Dome Lk aot. 80, 762 -01348 20-02 86,027 «00834 22-61 
6,318 4,238 
COM GE ot eee 74,444 -02071 16-49 81, 789 -01308 18-64 
8,629 6, 264 
GDI a thie, sean 65,815 03004 13-31 75,525 «02040 14-97 
10,795 8,949 
2( isa Sony ae Re Art 55,020 -04435 10-41 66,576 03308 11-62 
13,185 12,626 
OWE dae sere 41,835 -06938 7-89 53,950 -05567 8-73 
14, 842 16, 238 
BOs 8d Cie ure coe 26,993 - 10846 5-84 37, 712 -09222 6-38 
13, 483 16,944 
13” Sy Reena ey hee Se 13,510 + 16353 4.27 20, 768 - 14637 4-57 
8, 843 12,831 
OO nee bins eta he 4,667 - 23667 3-10 7,937 «22183 3-24 
3,718 6,181 
O5) 949 -32997 2-24 1,756 +32229 2-27 
895 1,585 
LOOVES PUES eeteraw 90 -44550 1-60 171 +45146 1-59 


i eS SS eee ee 


EE 
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Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. At the mortality rates given in the 1951 
Life Table (see Table 24) about 15,000 males would have died before reaching age 50 
as compared with about 11,000 females; only 55,000 of the original group of 100,000 
males would have survived to age 70 as compared with about 66,500 women. 


In Canada by 1951 life expectancy at birth had reached a new high record of 66-3 
years for males and 70-8 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed medical and public health care. Once a child has passed 
its first year of life however its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one year of age 
a male child at present mortality risks may on the average expect to live an additional 
68-3 years and a female 72-3 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of two full years 
more than his expectation at birth and 1-5 more years for an infant girl. The expectation 
of life of a 15 year old boy is 55-4 more years; of a 15 year old girl 59-2 years. At 25 
years of age the expectation is about 46 years for men and almost 50 for women and at 
age 70, 10-4 for men and 11-6 for women. 


25.—Expectation of Life 1931, 1941 and 1951 


1931 1941 1951 
Age —_—$_ | —_——_——. pe 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Yrs. 1s: “Yirs: mrs: Yrs. Yrs. 
ciate! Seed gS ea 60-00 62-10 62-96 66-30 66°33 70-83 
VED. AEE eee 64-69 65-71 66-14 68-73 — 68-33 72-33 
VEG). .) Se See 64-46 65-42 65-62 68-16 67-56 71-55 
OE yee = eee er 63-84 64-75 64-88 67-38 66-68 70-66 
1 oT) sees carina aaa le tea a a 63-11 63-99 64-07 66-56 65-79 69-74 
i nA ee 62-30 63-17 63-22 65-69 64-86 68-80 
| te rr 57-96 58-72 58-70 61-08 60-15 64-02 
ee eatrrs yeti eet. ace 53-41 54-15 54-06 56-36 55-39 59-19 
oO) RS Ae aR eee ee 49-05 49-76 49-57 51-76 50-76 54-41 
Me ed cick. stems jure ku eidy veo 44-83 45-54 45-18 47-26 46-20 49-67 
Bs AS SSS Aaa ee 40-55 41-38 40-73 42-81 41-60 44.94 
6 ae eee 36-23 37-19 36-26 38°37 37-00 40-24 
CE a2 guy hx vias «ove sco > s 31-98 33-02 31-87 33-99 32-45 35-63 
ES ee 27°79 28-87 27-60 29-67 28-05 31-14 
I 23-72 24-79 23-49 25-46 23-88 26-80 
a ne 19-88 20-84 19-64 21-42 20-02 22-61 
Deter ces. asi...) 16-29 17-15 16-06 17-62 16-49 18-64 
i 12-98 13-72 12-81 14-08 13-31 14-97 
I Re 10-06 10-63 9-94 10-93 10-4] 11-62 
ER UR re es ww. cle ciela'e 7°57 7:98 7-48 8-19 7-89 8-73 
ES 5:61 5-92 5-54 6-03 5-84 6-38 
ED rn 4-10 4-38 4-05 4-35 4.27 4-57 
ewer. 2-97 3°24 2-93 3-13 3-10 3-24 
i ms Gynt ace ove bs 2-14 2-40 2-09 2-26 2-24 2-27 
ee 1-53 Tarr 1-46 1-64 1-60 1-59 
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Table 25 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian Life | 


Tables for 1931, 1941 and 1951. Life expectancy at birth increased for men from 60 
in 1931 to over 66 years in 1951 and from 62 to 70-8 years for women during the same 
period. This is a gain for males of 3-4 years since 1941 compared with a gain of almost 
3 years in the previous decade; females gained 4-5 years since 1941 compared with 4-2 
years in the preceding decade. ‘Thus, since 1931 a total of 6-3 years have been added to 
male life expectancy and female longevity has been lengthened by 8-7 years. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 2-6 years 
have been added to the life expectancy of a 5 year old male, 1-7 years to a 20 year old, 
almost 6 months to a 40 year old and barely three months to a 60 year old as compared 
with 6-3 years for a new born male. During this period life expectancy for a 5 year old 
female gained 5-6 years; for a 20 year old 4-7 years, 2-6 years for a 40 year old and 1-5 
years for a 60 year old as compared with 8-7 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, but 


there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly the rapid 
decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing, with slower declines with 
advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established from about 
50 onwards for males and up to about 80 for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the tables has been 
subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1950-52, and the life expectancy computed 
as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually the 
theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1950-52 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life table as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1950-52. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents 
is owing mainly to the substantial reduction in recent years of mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in 
the future will be comparable to that of the past two decades. As approximately 12 p.c. 
of deaths in 1951 occurred among infants and an additional 72 p.c. among persons over 
50 any further improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious 
diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combatting diseases associated with 
middle and old age, such as cardio-vascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


Section 8.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


The following table gives a summary of Canada’s general and provincial vital statistics 
rates along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that the low death rate 
in Canada is bettered by only two countries and that most of the provinces have lower 
rates than most other countries. The birth rate too makes Canada one of the fastest 
growing countries and this country currently ranks sixth among the countries listed. 
However there is marked room for improvement in rates of infant mortality; ten of 
the countries listed have lower rates than Canada. — 
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CHAPTER VI.— PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


A special article on the development of public health, welfare and social security 
in Canada appears in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 224-229. The article outlines the 
evolution of provincial and municipal administration, the development of federal responsi- 
bility, and governmental expenditure in the fields of health, welfare and social security. 
A special article dealing in detail with the National Health Grant Program appears at 
pp. 215-223 of the 1954 edition. A chart on p. 230 of the 1955 Year Book shows net 
general and capital expenditures on health and welfare and total spent, by level of govern- 
ment, for the years 1947-53. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 
Section 1.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Health Activities* 


The planning, supervising and financing of public health and medical care services 
in Canada rest mainly with the provinces though the actual administration of services is 
conducted in most provinces by municipal and other local authorities. The Federal 


* Prepared by the Research Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Government provides consultative and specialist services, assists in the financing of 
provincial health activities through the National Health Program and also maintains 
‘services for special groups such as veterans and Indians. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administered by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs which provides medical and hospital care to veterans, 
chiefly for disabilities resulting from war service; the Department of National Defence, 
responsible for the health of the Armed Forces; the Medical Division of the National 
Research Council which administers grants for medical research; and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, responsible for the collection and compilation of health statistics. 
The Department of Agriculture has certain responsibilities in connection with food pro- 
duction. 

Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944 the Department 
is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for research in health matters, 
for the carrying out of international health obligations undertaken by Canada and, in 
co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation and improvement of public health. 

Under the Quarantine Act the Department maintains a maritime and aerial navigation 
quarantine service against entry of infectious diseases; it advises on the administration 
of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health and conducts, in Canada and 
overseas, the medical examination of applicants for immigration. It also provides care 
for sick mariners as required under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, and has certain 
national and international responsibilities with regard to the pollution of boundary and 
other waters. , 


Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Department is responsible for the control of the safety 
and purity of food and drugs; the registration, preparation and sale of proprietary or 
patent medicines; and control of the import, export and distribution of narcotic drugs. 


The Department advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances 
and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
selected recipients of these allowances; it is responsible for supervision of health conditions 
for persons employed on federal public works, as provided under the Public Works Health 
Act, and maintains a program for the conservation and promotion of the health of civil 
servants and other Federal Government employees. Medical advisory services are provided 
for the Department of Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and comfort 
of air crew and passengers. “ 


The National Health Program.*—The National Health Program, introduced 
in 1948, provides for the payment of federal grants to the provinces for the development 
of health and hospital services; at the present time 12’grants are available. 

Since the inception of the program the provinces have steadily increased their utili- 
zation of the grants. The annual amounts of expenditure in each fiscal year have been 
as follows: 1948-49, $7,400,000; 1949-50, $15,500,000; 1950-51, $18,700,000; 1951-52, 
$25,900,000; 1952-53, $26,900,000; 1953-54, $29,200,000; and 1954-55, $31,600,000. From 
1948 to 1954 expenditures amounted to approximately 59 p.c. of the funds available; 
the following figures show that the proportion for 1954-55 was 64 p.c. 


So a article on the first five years of the National Health Program is given in the 1954 Year Book, 
pp. . 
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1.—Amounts Available to the Provinces and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the 
National Health Program by Grant, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Amount Amount Proportion 
Grant Available! Expended Expended?2 
$ $ , p.c. 
Gancercontroleet')..0002... Gs. Ree ES cd rere o he 3,598, 795 2,642,920 73-4 
Crippledschildrena. ns acetone ee ee ent cs 519,898 427,319 82-1 
Geroralspublicaiealt yee et cee ee cer eee tat emertetar te elenrec tare carte 7,390, 500 Doli o0o 71-9 
Hospitaliconstruchion-. 4456.8 Pacer dobar cee rere eerie 17,729, 698 9,456, 990 53-3 
Mental teal Clete ieee ne eee ie Seer e eT mere ene Peae Ee anaes 7,234, 868 6,013, 547 83-1 
Brotessionalatraininayy: tek «leeeiins cote ek een eee acim eater see 516, 300 655, 781 127-0 
Publicshealth research: secn ae emma riloswiniceras nc cote oak east wepacnen ees 512, 900 437,952 85-3 
‘PID eLCULOSIS -CODCEOls. peent oh cisciah atte a cote he ole net AN eel cke eis eatery eae 4,239,531 4, 239,282 99-9 
WVenerenl cdiseaseicomorol ar ae ry css ce) atepar tain ett oats ead eesenety- tore 518,099 438, 883 84-7 
@lildeandemeaterna lelnes Wile - meee et nner nett cies ooh musa teeter 1,000, 000 560,384 56-0 
ihaboratory, andi radiologicaliservicesti.2.. ..0... «see crete sia «miner atl DLL ONODO 1, 238,125 23-9 
Medical relia bilibationtauyacnn scr ae rie crete sree Sonsini cea 1,000,000 168, 677 16-8 
UR GAYS oh ey os eae rs hg A RTC eee eee 49, 433, 939 31, 597, 425 63-9 
1 Authorized by P.C. 1954-15/659. 2 Expenditures may exceed 100 p.c. of amounts available through 
transfer of unexpended funds from one grant to another. 3 Grant consisted of $6,729,698 for new projects and 


a revote of $11,000,000 to complete projects approved before Apr. 1, 1953, on which construction started before Oct. 1, 
1953. 4 First introduced in the fiscal year 1953-54. 


Under the Program, up to the end of the fiscal year 1954-55, aid for construction was 
approved for 54,754 beds, 6,597 bassinets, 8,576 nurses’ beds and space in community 
health centres and combined laboratories exceeding 4,000 bed equivalents. Approximately 
9,100 health workers had been trained or were undergoing special training and more 
than 5,400 additional health workers had been employed with federal grant assistance. 
Preventive and treatment services across the country were greatly extended, health 
facilities had been aided by the purchase of additional technical equipment and a significant 
increase in health research was made possible. 


Federal Grants to Non-governmental Organizations.—Grants are paid directly 
to the following non-governmental agencies engaged in health work: the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian Order of Nurses, the 
St. John Ambulance Association, the Canadian Paraplegic Association, the Canadian 
Mental Health Association, the Health League of Canada, the Canadian Public Health 
Association, the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, L’ Association Canadienne- 
Francaise des Aveugles, L’Institut Nazareth de Montréal, and the Montreal Association 
for the Blind. 


Federal grants are also provided under the National Health Grant Program to assist 
in the operation of special treatment services carried out in a number of provinces by 
voluntary organizations, such as the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society and 
various agencies engaged in the rehabilitation of crippled children. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—Health services for Indians and Eskimos 
are administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. In 1954, 18 hospitals, 
33 nursing stations and 65 other health centres were operated by the Department which 
also reimburses on a per diem basis the mission and other non-federal hospitals that 
provide accommodation for Indians and Eskimos. Full time departmental medical 
officers serve the larger Indian reserves and part time officers serve the smaller bands. 
Fees are also paid to local physicians for services to Indians. Information relating to 
all health services provided in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is given at pp. 247-48. 


Consultative Services.—Certain. Divisions of the Department provide technical 
information and advice concerning the evaluation of programs and procedures and the 
establishment of standards in various health fields, and conduct surveys in research and 
development both independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies. 
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These Divisions include Blindness Control, Child and Maternal Health, Occupational 
Health, Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospital Design, the 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Information Services, and Research. 


Subsection 2.—The Dominion Council of Health 


The Dominion Council of Health is a statutory advisory body to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, established in 1919 and deriving its present legislative 
authority from Sect. 7 of the National Health and Welfare Act 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c: 74). 
It is composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health who acts as Chairman, the 
deputy ministers of health of each of the ten provinces and five appointees of the Governor 
in Council, selected by tradition to represent such major segments of the population as 
agriculture, organized labour and women’s organizations. 

The duties and powers of the Council as formally prescribed by the Governor in 


Council are:— 
(1) The consideration of matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the health of 
the people of Canada and the initiation of recommendations and proposals to the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare and other appropriate authorities in regard thereto; 


(2) The furnishing of advice to the Minister of National Health and Welfare in respect to the 
matters provided in Sect. 5 of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act, 
relating to the promotion or preservation of the health of the people of Canada, over which 
the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction. 


Through the Council a direct means of co-operation at the technical level is provided 
between provincial health departments and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. In addition to being able to draw on both federal and provincial resources to 
aid its deliberations it is assisted by a number of technical advisory committees composed 
of federal and provincial officials in different specialized fields. These committees include 
the Technical Advisory Committee on Public Health Laboratory Services, the Advisory 
Committee on Mental Health, the Federal-Provincial Nutrition Committee, the Federal- 
Provincial Conference on Health Education, the Federal-Provincial Conference of Com- 
municable Disease Control Directors and the Technical Advisory Committee on Public 
Health Engineering. 

The Council usually meets twice each year. Any member may submit items for the 
agenda and any agency wishing to make representation to the Council may do so. Con- 
sideration of a matter by the Council usually infers that it is of some common interest 
or concern to more than one province, but members are free to seek its advice regarding a 
problem of particular or individual interest should they so desire. 

Although the Council is of a purely advisory character its recommendations reflect 
the considered opinions of senior health administrators and scientific workers across the 
country and have had very considerable influence on the development of public health 
administration in Canada. The recommendations frequently have led to an early com- 
bined approach by federal and provincial governments which might otherwise have been 
achieved only after long periods of negotiation. 

The unique effectiveness of an organization such as this, in a federally governed 
country, has been demonstrated on a number of occasions. The Council has taken an 
active part in the development of the National Health Program and, in addition to advising 
on the general operation of the program and on situations developing in different provinces, 
has played an important role in such combined federal-provincial projects as the National 
Sickness Survey. Through the arrangements made by the Council for the production 
and distribution of ACTH and cortisone for use by clinical investigators throughout 
Canada it has been estimated that the clinical assessment of their value was advanced 
by at least two years. In the same way the Council was able to facilitate arrangements 
for the production of gamma globulin and later of Salk vaccine (see pp. 258-60). 

Because of its character the Council can act objectively in promoting the best interests 
of public health. It has come to be regarded and respected as a focal point of national 
leadership in assessing and meeting Canada’s health needs. 
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Subsection 3.—Provincial and Municipal Health Activities 


Health services in the provinces are administered in different ways but provincial 
functions commonly include central planning and administration; the operation of special 
programs affecting the entire province in such fields as cancer, mental health, tuberculosis 
and laboratories; consultant service to local authorities; the administration of regulations 
governing local services; the provision of basic services in areas without municipal organi- 
zation; and participation in the work of local health units in areas where that type of 
administration has been developed. 

At the local level responsibility for services varies widely. but municipalities in most 
provinces provide a range of basic public health services and participate in the costs of 
hospital care for indigents. In recent years there has been a rapid growth of health services 
in smaller centres and rural areas through the organization of health units with full time 
staff serving counties or other combinations of local government areas. This type of 
organization concentrates on a generalized health program that includes public health 
nursing, sanitary inspection, communicable disease control, child, maternal and school 
hygiene and health education and has been introduced in most provinces; financial and 
administrative responsibility is shared by the provincial and local authorities involved. 
Despite a trend towards greater provincial participation in these local units many remain 
under local administration as do the highly developed health departments found in the 
larger cities. Outside of fully organized health-unit areas municipalities usually appoint 
part time medical officers and other personnel while the provincial authorities assume 
responsibility in the areas lacking municipal organization. 


Newfoundland.—Health measures in Newfoundland are centrally administered by 
the Department of Health. Its main functions include the operation of tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and other communicable disease control programs, nutrition and sanitary 
inspection services, the operation of provincial hospitals and the provision of prepaid 
medical, hospital and nursing care throughout large areas of the Island of Newfoundland. 


The Province operates a general hospital at St. John’s, administers the cottage hospita | 
scheme and subsidizes other general hospitals maintained by voluntary organizations. 
The cottage hospital scheme, operated on a voluntary prepayment basis, is designed to 
provide hospital service and domiciliary medical care for people living in outlying areas. 
Services are provided through 18 small hospitals which have a total capacity of almost 
500 beds; most of them are equipped with laboratory and X-ray facilities. Medical 
officers and nursing stations in adjoining communities supplement these services. In 
most cottage hospital areas prepayment of $15 annually for the head of each family and 
$7.50 for single adults entitles subscribers to outpatient diagnosis and treatment, to 
home visits by the doctor and to hospitalization. The cost of medical and hospital care 
for indigents is generally borne by the Province. 


The Department of Health operates tuberculosis sanatoria at St. John’s and Corner 
Brook. Free X-ray and diagnostic services are provided by these institutions supple- 
mented by BCG vaccination and case-finding surveys conducted in co-operation with the 
Newfoundland Tuberculosis Association. The Department also subsidizes diagnostic and 
treatment services conducted in the northern areas by the International Grenfell Associa- 
tion and the Notre Dame Bay Memorial Hospital. 


The mental health program is centred in the Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases 
at St. John’s; a day-treatment unit has various forms of therapy for outpatients. 


Provincially administered venereal disease clinics operate at St. John’s and at various 
cottage hospitals throughout the Province. Free treatment services and drugs for venereal 
disease are available to persons attending the central clinic, cottage hospital subscribers 
and medical indigents. 


A nutrition program includes educational work and such activities as the distribution 
of concentrated orange juice and cod-liver oil. Public dental services are provided through 
a provincial clinic at St. John’s and a seaborne dental clinic in the Bonne Bay area is 
operated by the Junior Red Cross. 
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Prince Edward Island.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and 
Welfare includes Divisions of Public Health Nursing, Nutrition, Sanitary Engineering, 
Dental Health, Laboratories, Venereal Disease Control, Cancer Control, Tuberculosis 
Control, Mental Health and Vital Statistics. 


Generalized public health nursing services are conducted by four district nurses and 
sanitary services are provided by three inspectors under the direction of a public health 
engineer. Free dental treatment is available for needy children at permanent clinics in 
Charlottetown and Summerside and for children in Grade I classes in rural areas through 
two mobile units. Branch laboratories in seven of the larger hospitals operate under the 
supervision of the Central Laboratory at Charlottetown. A provincial venereal disease 
clinic is also operated at Charlottetown. 


Free diagnostic services for tuberculosis are made available through two stationary 
clinics and a mobile unit is operated by the Tuberculosis League. At the Provincia] 
Sanatorium at Charlottetown treatment services, though not unqualifiedly free, are 
heavily subsidized by the Province; rehabilitation training and employment-placement 
services are provided. The Sanatorium contains a special treatment unit for poliomyelitis 
patients with residual paralysis; the Province pays the full cost of treatment as well as 
50 p.c. of the cost of hospital care and special nursing services in general hospitals for 
patients in the acute stage of the disease. 


Free diagnostic services for cancer are given at a clinic located at Charlottetown. 
Hospitalization for diagnosis is provided without charge for a period of three days for 
indigent cancer patients. A mental health diagnostic clinic and a speech therapy service 
for school children with speech and hearing impairments are operated at Charlottetown. 


Per diem grants are made to general hospitals for all patients and the Province also 
defrays the cost of operating the Faleconwood Mental Hospital and the Provincial Infirmary. 


Nova Scotia.—The principal Divisions of the Department of Public Health are 
Laboratories, Neuropsychiatry, Hospitals, Vital Statistics, Dental Services, Nutrition, 
Nursing Service, Environmental Hygiene, Child and Maternal Health and Communicable 
Disease Control. In addition a provincial program of generalized public health services 
is administered through eight local health divisions, each staffed by public health nurses 
-and sanitary inspectors under the supervision of a full time divisional medical health 
officer. The City of Halifax operates its own Health Department. 


Laboratory services including bacteriological, pathological and other examinations 
and milk and water analyses, have been improved and extended through the work of the 
Provincial Central Laboratory at Halifax and branch laboratories at Sydney and Kentville. 
Laboratory test and field investigations are also conducted by the Division of Environ- 
mental Hygiene. 


Field services for the detection of tuberculosis and venereal disease are mainly provided 
through the local health divisions. The Department also maintains two clinics for the 
free treatment of venereal disease, and conducts mass tuberculosis X-ray surveys and 
rehabilitation services in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Tuberculosis Association. 
Free treatment for tuberculosis is provided in three provincial sanatoria and the municipal 
Sanatorium at Halifax. 


Institutional facilities for mental patients include an active treatment mental hospital 
and a training school for mental defectives, both provincially operated, and 17 county 
homes administered by local government authorities. Mental health clinies are in operation 
at Sydney and Halifax, and inpatient and outpatient psychiatric services are provided at 
the Victoria General Hospital, Halifax. 


Three provincial mobile dental clinics provide treatment for children in rural areas. 
A cancer clinic and a treatment clinic for poliomyelitis form part of the service at the 
provincially owned Victoria General Hospital; branch poliomyelitis clinics have been 
established at Sydney and Antigonish. All approved general hospitals receive a provincial 
per diem subsidy for each patient. 
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Recipients of blind persons’ allowances and mothers’ allowances are eligible for 
limited medical services from the Medical Society of Nova Scotia and persons in any of 
the public assistance categories as well as other indigents are entitled to receive hospitali- 
zation as a municipal responsibility. 


New Brunswick.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and Social 
Services includes the following Divisions: Hospital Services and Cancer Control, Labor- 
atories, Public Health Nursing, Communicable and Venereal Disease Control, Tuber- 
culosis Control, Maternal and Child Health, Dental Health, Mental Health, and Sanitary 
Engineering. 

All district medical health officers and most public health nurses are employed by the 
Province and other local health services are appointed by the boards of health of 16 local 
health sub-districts, each corresponding to a county. Usually from two to four sub- 
districts are serviced by a district medical health officer assisted by public health nurses. 
Certain locally administered nursing and sanitary inspection services are subsidized by 
the Province. 

Pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical tests are provided by the - 
Provincial Laboratories at Saint John and two regional laboratories at Moncton and 
Fredericton. Free distribution of biologicals and other materials for the prevention of 
communicable disease and insulin for indigent diabetics is supervised by the Provincial 
Laboratories. Free diagnostic services for tuberculosis are provided in ten centres, including 
a central clinic operated by the New Brunswick Tuberculosis Association at Saint John. 
The Health Department supervises and provides free treatment in two privately operated, 
one municipal and two provincially owned sanatoria. One clinic for the treatment of 
venereal disease is operated at Saint John. 

Eleven cancer diagnostic clinics provide free diagnosis and free tissue-examination 
service. X-ray and radium treatments are provided without charge in four of the larger 
hospitals to patients who come under the supervision of the cancer clinics. Acute and 
postparalytic cases of poliomyelitis also receive free hospital treatment and grants are — 
made to the Junior Red Cross to provide free treatment for other crippling conditions in 
children. 

A mental health program includes the operation of three community clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment and a day training school for mentally retarded children at 
Saint John. Hospitalization for mental illness is available in the provincial hospitals at — 
Lancaster and Campbellton. . 

Provincial per diem grants are paid on behalf of, all patients to approved general 
hospitals. 


Quebec.—The Ministry of Health maintains the following Divisions: County 
Health Units, Sanitary Engineering, Epidemiology, Laboratories, Demography, Psychiatric 
Hospitals, Public Charities, Industrial Hygiene, Nutrition, Venereal Disease, Tuberculosis, 
Health Education, and Medical Services to Settlers. 


The Division of County Health Units supplies services through 67 county and multi- 
county health units covering more than 60 p.c. of the population of the Province. The 
maintenance and operation of these units, each with a full time medical health officer 
assisted by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors, is the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Health, with small local financial contributions. In addition full time health depart- 
ments operated by the larger cities serve more than one-third of the provincial population. | 
Drugs supplied by the Provincial Department to physicians and health units include 
vaccines, sera, streptomycin for sanatoria patients and penicillin for venereal disease. 
Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other analyses, are available to physicians 
and health units at the Central Laboratory, Montreal. | 

The Province organizes tuberculosis clinics in rural areas and gives assistance to. 
city agencies operating clinics or dispensaries for prevention, case-finding and treatment. 
BCG immunization against tuberculosis, administered to new-born infants in hospitals 
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and available to children generally through the health units, is a special feature of the 
control program. The Department supervises and subsidizes tuberculosis sanatoria and 
mental institutions, which are operated chiefly under private and religious auspices; in 
these the majority of patients receive care without charge. 


The Medical Services to Settlers Division provides free nursing and physician services 
to residents of isolated areas. The staff consists of salaried nurses and part time physicians 
paid on a fee-for-service basis. Services given include obstetrical care, examinations, 
vaccinations and immunizations, and emergency medical care. 


No specially organized program of medical care exists for public assistance recipients 
in Quebec although free care to indigents is available from a variety of dispensaries, clinics 
and other charitable agencies. Under the provisions of the Public Charities Act free 
public hospital care is provided to persons unable to pay, with about 50 p.c. of the cost 
assumed by the Province, 15 p.c. by the responsible municipality and the remainder by 
the recognized agency providing the service. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health carries on public health services through the 
following Divisions: Health Units, Public Health Nursing, Maternal and Child Hygiene, 
Dental Services, Epidemiology, Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis Prevention, 
Industrial Hygiene, Laboratories, Medical Statistics, Mental Health, Nursing, Public 
and Private Hospitals, and Sanitary Engineering. 


Local public health services are available to more than one-quarter of the population 
through 27 health units administered locally but with consultative services and financial 
support supplied by the Department. Elsewhere local services are organized through 
full or part time municipal health departments and, in unorganized territory, are organized 
by the Province. Provincial grants are made to local boards of health for school dental 
services and venereal disease clinics and special grants are made to hospitals for the treat- 
ment of poliomyelitis patients. 


Public health legislation affecting water supplies, milk and food and other environ- 
mental sanitation is administered by the Department. Maternal and child health care 
is provided through clinics and in addition any expectant mother may receive one free 
prenatal examination. Systematic dental examinations for children combined with instruc- 
_tion in dental hygiene have been initiated in five local health units and two city health 
departments; school dental treatment services are provided by various municipalities. 
In northern areas two railway dental cars operated by the Province and three mobile units 
maintained by the Red Cross provide educational and treatment services in less populated 
districts. 


The Central Laboratory, 13 regional laboratories, five subsidized associated laboratories 
and one mobile unit carry out bacteriological and other examinations for clinics, hospitals 
and private physicians. Biologicals and other materials for the prevention and control 
of communicable diseases, insulin for indigent diabetics and streptomycin for tubercular 
patients are distributed free of charge by the Department. Chest clinics held in more 
than 200 centres are financed mainly through funds of local tuberculosis associations and 
the Department. The Province pays the major portion of the cost of maintaining patients 
in 14 sanatoria operated by voluntary groups. Cancer control services are administered 
by the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation and provincial grants are 
given to this organization to subsidize treatment in eight regional centres. Care is provided 
for the mentally ill in 17 institutions operated by the Province; these include special units 
for mental defectives, epileptics, the tubercular and the criminally insane. Community 
mental health services such as psychiatric wards in general hospitals, travelling clinics and 
child guidance centres have been widely developed by general and mental hospitals, 
municipal health departments and other agencies. The Ontario Alcoholism Treatment and 
Research Foundation operates a special treatment centre for alcoholics. 

A forma] arrangement between the Province and the Ontario Medical Association 
makes limited medical services available to the recipients of all types of public assistance, 
including former means-test old age pensioners now receiving the universal pension, and 
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persons receiving old age assistance, blindness allowances, mothers’ allowances, disabled — 


persons’ allowances and unemployment relief. New applicants for the universal old age 
pension may qualify under the medical plan on a means-test basis. With the exception 
of unemployment relief cases, where the costs are shared equally by the Province and the 
responsible municipality, the Province assumes the costs of such services which are paid 
on a fee-for-service basis from a special fund. 

Provincial per diem grants which vary according to hospital size are paid to all public 
hospitals on the basis of public-ward bed days. Special per diem grants are also made by 


municipalities on behalf of hospitalized indigent residents, including public assistance _ 


recipients. 3 

Manitoba.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and Public Welfare 
includes Sections of Extension Health Services, Preventive Medical Services, nviron- 
mental Sanitation, Laboratory Services and the Division of Psychiatric Services. 

Local preventive health services including health and laboratory and X-ray units 
are operated by the Health Extension Section which recovers part of the costs from the 


municipalities served. Public health services currently covering approximately one-third | 


of the Province’s population are provided through 13 full time units, each comprising a 
variable number of municipalities; another third of the population is covered by Winnipeg’s 
health service facilities. In three health-unit areas prepaid diagnostic X-ray and laboratory 
facilities have been organized. Outside the health-unit areas the Provincial Nursing 
Service provides certain public health services. Mobile clinics provide dental services for 
children in rural areas. 

Under a system of district organization for hospital facilities, 52 hospital districts 
have been established; all but two contain at least one general hospital augmented in 
many districts by one or more medical nursing units. Municipal prepayment plans for 
medical care operate in a number of medical-care districts. 


Provincial mental institutions are operated at Winnipeg, Selkirk and Brandon and 
a school for the mentally defective at Portage la Prairie. Community mental health 
services are also conducted, including outpatient services at mental hospitals and child 
guidance clinics. 

A provincially operated clinic at St. Boniface provides preventive and treatment 
services for venereal disease. Tuberculosis control is administered by the Sanatorium 
Board of Manitoba and services include diagnostic and travelling clinics, chest X-ray 
surveys and a rehabilitation program. The Province assists in the program by maintaining 
a Central Registry of Tuberculosis and a follow-up service for discharged patients carried 


out by public health nurses. The cost of hospitalization and treatment in sanatoria is: 


met by provincial grants. The Manitoba Cancer Relief and Research Institute, which 
is subsidized by the Province, administers all cancer activities. A free cancer biopsy service 
is available and diagnostic services are provided to medically indigent rural residents. 
Radium and X-ray treatments are available without charge to rural residents and at a 
nominal charge to residents of Greater Winnipeg. 

Laboratory services are provided through provincial laboratories at Winnipeg and 
Brandon. In addition the Department distributes to doctors, hospitals and government 
agencies, penicillin and other drugs for the treatment of venereal disease, insulin and 
other biologicals for indigents and antibiotics for tubercular patients. 

The Provincial Government contributes a grant of $1 per diem to general hospitals 
and lump sum grants to teaching hospitals. The government pays $4.10 per day for 
patients in sanatoria to the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba. 

Public assistance recipients in Manitoba are eligible for limited medical, dental and 


optical care, on a means-test basis, with the major share of the cost of services assumed _ 


by the responsile municipality. Hospital care is provided on a similar basis, municipalities 
making a per diem payment for persons with local residence, in addition to the provincial 
per diem grants. The Province assumes the cost of medical and hospital care provided 
to some indigents who are unable to establish local residence. 


Sf 
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Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Public Health has five main 
Branches: Regional Health Services, Medical and Hospital Services, Psychiatric Services, 
Research and Statistics, and Administrative Services. The Health Services Planning 
Commission functions as an advisory and planning agency on major policy and adminis- 
trative matters in the Department. 


The Regional Health Services Branch includes Divisions of Communicable Disease 
Control, Child Health, Venereal Disease Control, Nursing Services, Dental Health, 
Nutrition and Sanitation. These Divisions organize province wide programs and provide 
consultative services to local health personnel. The Communicable Disease Control 
Division distributes free vaccines and sera, and supervises immunization programs. Four 
clinics for diagnosis and treatment are maintained by the Venereal Disease Control Division. 
Field services for venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental health and other public health 
programs are supplied by the Nursing Services Division. Public health laboratory services 
and the free distribution of certain drugs and biologicals are carried out by the Provincial 
Laboratories. 


The Regional Health Services Branch is also responsible for the organization of 
health regions which are administered by locally elected health boards although staff 
is appointed and financial assistance is provided by the Province. Hight of the proposed 
regions are currently in operation. In addition to the general public health services 
provided in all regions the Swift Current Health Region has a prepaid medical care plan 
including general practitioner, specialist and diagnostic services for all residents, and 
limited dental services for children. The plan is financed by personal and property taxes 
with some Provincial Government contributions. Preventive dental health programs for 
children have been launched in other regions. 


The Medical and Hospital Services Branch is responsible for the operation of the 
Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, administers the program of medical services to 
public assistance recipients, supervises the operations of the municipal doctor programs 
and the Air Ambulance Service, and administers a rehabilitation program for crippled 
children and poliomyelitis patients through the Physical Restoration Division. In addition 
to free hospital care, complete medical as well as dental and optical services, including 

_ Some auxiliary services, are provided to the recipients (including spouses) of the universal 
old age pension who were formerly in receipt of the old age means-test pension or who 
ean qualify for the provincial supplementary allowance. Persons and their dependants 
receiving blindness or mothers’ allowances, social aid cases and provincial wards are also 
eligible. Drugs are provided subject to deterrent charges of 20 p.c. of the costs paid by 
patients. The Provincial Government meets the expenses under the medical program and 
for most of these cases the hospital insurance tax as well. Provincial subsidies of 25 cents 
per capita per annum and equalization grants are paid to over 100 municipalities with 
municipal doctor contracts. 


The Psychiatric Services Branch supervises psychiatric hospitals and administers 
community psychiatric services including clinics. Free care and treatment is given for 
all mentally ill and mentally defective persons requiring hospitalization. The tuberculosis 
control program operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-tuberculosis League includes pre- 
ventive and treatment services, the latter financed by provincial per diem grants and 
Municipal levies. The Saskatchewan Cancer Commission co-ordinates all cancer control 
Measures and operates publicly financed consultative, diagnostic and treatment clinics 
at Saskatoon and Regina. 


Under the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, which is a universal compulsory 
hospital-insurance scheme, most residents are eligible for inpatient public ward care by the 
annual prepayment of a personal tax of $15 by all persons 18 years of age or over and of 
$5 for each dependant under 18 years of age, with a maximum family tax of $40. Additional 
funds are provided by the Province as needed from general revenue including, since April 
1950, one-third of the proceeds of a 3 p.c. sales tax. 
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Alberta.—The Department of Public Health includes Divisions of Communicable - 
Diseases and Health Units, Public Health Education, Hospital and Medical Services, 
Provincial Laboratories, Public Health Nursing, Social Hygiene, Sanitary Engineering, 
Cancer Services, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Public Health Entomology, 
Nutrition Services and Vital Statistics. : 

For the provision of local health services the Province is divided into health-unit 
districts administered with Departmental supervision and financial aid by local boards 
of health composed of members appointed by local governments. Fifteen units are directed 
by full time medical health officers and one unit by a public health nurse. Outside the 
health-unit areas the Department operates a district nursing service in outlying commun- 
ities and is generally responsible for health services in unorganized territory. The larger 
cities have their own full time health departments. 


Free services regularly provided through Departmental clinics include diagnosis 
and treatment for venereal disease, medical examination for cancer, mental guidance 
and psychiatric examinations, X-ray examinations and tests for tuberculosis at stationary 
and travelling clinics, and mobile X-ray units. Provincial laboratory services at Edmonton 
and Calgary are available to all doctors and approved hospitals, and sera and biologicals | 
are distributed for preventive work. 


On the recommendation of provincial cancer clinics, surgical, X-ray and radium 
treatment, and hospitalization up to a limit of seven days for diagnostic purposes are 
provided by the Department. There are five provincial institutions for the mentally 
ill and one for mental defectives. Sanatoria care and treatment are provided without 
charge for all resident tubercular patients and outpatient pneumothorax services are 
also available. The Department bears the cost of hospital care for a period up to 90 days 
and medical treatment for rheumatoid arthritic patients under 25 years of age and provides 
all residents suffering from poliomyelitis with medical, surgical and hospital care and 
rehabilitation services. Provision has been made to extend treatment services to cerebral 
palsy patients. All maternity patients satisfying residence requirements may be hospital- 
ized for a 12 day period at provincial expense and a provincial grant is authorized to assist 
those who receive maternity services at home. 


By agreement with the Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons and the Dental 
Association, medical, optical and some dental services are provided to all persons (and 
dependants) on the universal old age pension who were formerly in receipt of the means- 
test pension or who can qualify for the provincial supplementary allowance, as well as 
recipients of old age assistance, widows’ pensions and blindness and mothers’ allowances. 
The Province assumes the cost involved and also reimburses the municipalities for 60 p.c. 
of their expenditure on any medical care provided to local indigents. Public assistance 
recipients receive standard public ward care and necessary drugs, for which the Province 
pays reduced per diem rates. 

A municipal hospital program provides standard hospitalization for a majority of the 
population of the Province. The plan is operated at the local level under provincial 
supervision, with costs distributed among the patient, the municipality and the Provincial 
Government. The patient is charged $2 per day and the municipality meets the remainder 
of agreed charges for public ward care and extra services. The Provincial Government then | 
reimburses the municipality for 50 or 60 p.c. of this amount, depending on the nature 
of the local program. 


British Columbia.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare 
consists of three bureaux, two located at Victoria and one at Vancouver. The Bureau off 
Local Health Services at Victoria includes Divisions of Health Units, Public Health Nursing, 
Public Health Engineering, Environmental Management, and Preventive Dentistry. 
The Central Administration Bureau, also at Victoria, includes Vital Statistics and Public 
Health Education. ‘The Divisions of Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Control 
and Laboratories form the Bureau of Special Preventive and Treatment Services located 
at Vancouver. 
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The provision of local public health services is on a health-unit basis. These units 
are administered and staffed by the Province but are jointly financed by the Province and 
the local municipalities concerned. Sixteen units, covering 50 p.c. of the population, 
rein operation, The cities of Vancouver and Victoria have their own health departments. 


Special provincial public health services include tuberculosis clinics which provide 
free diagnostic and consultative service, venereal disease clinics which offer free diagnosis 
and treatment, and maternal and child health clinics operated by public health nurses 
which provide immunization and prenatal and postnatal advice. Public health laboratory 

facilities include a central laboratory at Vancouver and branch laboratories at Nelson 
and Victoria. Child dental clinics with local dentists participating are established in 
more than 60 communities, the costs being met equally by the community and the Province. 
In connection with mental health services the Province operates stationary and travelling 
child guidance clinics. A clinic of psychological medicine at the provincial hospital at 
Essondale functions as an investigatory and active treatment centre for short term 
patients. 

Special cancer services including a treatment centre and a nursing home at Vancouver, 
consultative clinics located throughout the Province and a free province wide biopsy 
service have been developed by the British Columbia Cancer Foundation, an official 
agent of the Provincial Government. The Province pays the operating costs of the 
Foundation and helps finance voluntary programs concerned with the physical rehabilita- 
tion of the orthopzedically disabled, cerebral palsied children, the care and treatment of 
arthritics, and the maintenance of blood transfusion services. 


~ Institutions for the care of tubercular and mental patients and infirmaries for persons 
with incapacitating disabilities are operated by the Province. Indigents are hospitalized 
in these institutions at public expense while other patients pay if financially able. Reha- 
bilitation services are available to tubercular and mental patients. 


Full medical, dental and optical care, prescribed drugs and some auxiliary services 
are provided to all persons (and their dependants) receiving the universal old age pension 
who were formerly on the means-test old age pension or who can qualify for the provincial 
supplementary allowance, and to recipients (including dependants) of old age assistance, 
blindness or mothers’ allowances, local relief and to certain child wards. The Provincial 
Government assumes the costs of hospitalization for all such persons. Where they hold 
municipal residence the Province assumes 80 p.c. of the cost of the medical program, 
the remainder being shared by all municipalities on a population basis. 


Public ward hospital services are available to all provincial residents through a public 
hospital care program administered by the Hospital Insurance Service. Before 1954 the 
plan was financed mainly by flat rate premiums, but costs now are met from general 
revenues and part of the provincial sales tax. Payment of $1 for each day of hospitaliza- 
tion, with no maximum, is required of patients. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Health services in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are provided through a network of services by different government 
agencies, by the churches and, in some settled areas, by private practitioners. Services 
for the native population are maintained by the directorate of Indian Health Services of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, for the white population by the Yukon 
Territorial Government, the Northwest Territories Council, and the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and for the Armed Forces by the Department of 
National Defence. 


There are four general hospitals with a capacity of 151 beds in the Yukon Territory— 
at Whitehorse and at Mayo which are operated by the Territorial Government, at Dawson, 
operated by the Roman Catholic Church and another at Whitehorse by the Department 
of National Defence, Of the six private physicians in the Territory, three are employed 
on a part time basis as medical health officers by the Territorial Government and one by 
the Directorate of Indian Health Services. There are three dentists in the Territory, 
one of whom does part time work for Indian Health Services. 
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There are 11 hospitals and eight nursing stations in the Northwest Territories with | 
a combined total of 648 beds, of which about 461 are used for tuberculosis patients. 
Six hospitals at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet, Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Fort Smith 
and Fort Rae are operated by the Roman Catholic Church; two hospitals at Aklavik and 
Pangnirtung and one nursing station at Hay River are operated by the Church of England. 
The Yellowknife Administrative District operates one hospital and two others are main- 
tained by mining companies at Port Radium and Norman Wells. The Department’s 
Indian Health Services maintains six nursing stations and the Pentecostal Church operate. 
one at Hay River. There are 11 physicians in the territory, nine of whom are employed 
by Indian Health Services, eight public health nurses and two dentists of whom six and — 
one respectively are employed by Indian Health Services. 


In the Yukon Territory health services for the non-native population are administered 
through the Commissioner for the Yukon. The Territorial Government provides complete 
treatment including transportation for tuberculosis and poliomyelitis patients and hospital 
care for indigent residents. Grants are made to cover the operating deficits of the two 
general hospitals owned by the Territorial Government. Public health services provided 
include communicable disease control, public health nursing, sanitary inspection, and 
tuberculosis case-finding. Technical advice on the public health program is given by a 
part time Chief Medical Health Officer resident at Edmonton. 


Health programs for the non-native population in the N orthwest Territories provide . 
free treatment including transportation for tuberculosis patients, free hospital care for 
the mentally ill, free treatment for venereal disease cases, and free cancer diagnosis 
including transportation to the Edmonton Clinic. Indigent residents are eligible for 
complete medical, dental and optical services as well as general hospital care. There is 
a special program of free dental services for children under 17 years of age. To support 
the mission hospitals the Territorial Government pays per diem grants on behalf of all 
paying patients. Public health services are largely handled by Indian Health Service 
personnel, the Director of Indian Health Services serving as Chief Medical Health Officer 
of the Northwest Territories. 


Section 2.—National Health—Special Phases 


Included in this Section are special articles giving detailed information, statistical 
and analytical, on two important phases of national health in Canada—mental health and 
tuberculosis. Also included is an article of topical interest dealing with the production 
and distribution of poliomyelitis vaccine. 


MENTAL HEALTH* 


Today mental health is one of Canada’s foremost public health problems. At the end 
of 1954 the 68,157 patients in Canadian mental institutions or under their care exceeded 
by approximately 53,000 those under the care of tuberculosis sanatoria and by nearly 
10,000 those in public hospitals. The 1954 total represents a 93-2 p.c. increase over the 
1932 figure and indicates that just over four persons out of every thousand are undergoing 
institutional care for mental illness. To this large volume of institutional care must be 
added the increasing amount of psychiatric treatment given by mental health clinics, 
outpatient departments of general hospitals and private physicians. 


The provision of services for the care of psychiatric patients is a constitutional responsi- 
bility of the provincial governments. Each of the ten provinces administers its own 
program as laid down in its provincial legislative enactments; the Federal Government 
provides consultative and specialist services and assists in the financing of provincial 
mental health programs through the National Health Program. . 


* Prepared by B. R. Blishen, Chief, Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, with the assistance of Dr. C. A. Roberts, Principal Medical Officer—Mental Health, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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By far the greatest proportion of the resources used in promoting mental health in 
Canada today is expended on the care and treatment of the institutionalized patient 
although, with increasing public recognition of the dimensions of the problem of mental 
health, more emphasis is being placed on the prevention and early treatment of mental 
disorders. Through measures such as professionally organized and directed public 
education programs, mental health clinics and the utilization of many other community 
resources, progress is being made in changing public attitudes towards mental illness and 
in promoting opportunities for the development of mental health. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Of the 68,157 patients on the books of mental institutions at the end of 1954, 62,323 
were in hospital, 87 p.c. more than the 33,290 reported in hospital at the end of 1932. 
A more precise measure of the volume of patients actually resident in institutions is 
obtained from the rate per hundred thousand population, a figure that increased from 
317-2 to 410-9 during the 1932-54 period. Of the patients institutionalized at the end 
of 1954, 56-0 p.c. were admitted on the certificate of one or more doctors in accordance 
with provincial law and 24-1 p.c. were voluntarily admitted on their own application. 
The changing public attitude towards the treatment of mental illness is reflected in the 
increasing proportion of voluntary admissions which rose to its present level from 6-7 p.c. 
ten years ago. 

Some indication of the demand for institutional services is obtained from a study of 
first admissions and re-admissions to mental institutions. Compared with 1932, admissions 
more than trebled* by 1954 and the admission rate per hundred thousand population 
rose from 90-1 to 193-5 (Table 2). A significant feature of this rate is that, though it 
increased only 9-7 p.c. from 1932 to 1944, it showed a 90-0 p.c. advance from 1945 to 
1954. 


* Newfoundland data were first included in 1949: admissions in that Province have not exceeded 1-7 p.c. of the 
Canadian total in any year of their inclusion. 


2.—Admissions to Mental Institutions, Patients in Residence and Bed Capacity 1932-54 


: Patients 
First Re- Total be - Bed 
Thar Admissions admissions Admissions 1 RAT sah Capacity 

No. Ratel No. Ratel No. Rate! No. Rate! No. Rate! 
rae Penh Ee os 7,628 PAST 1,828 17-4 9, 456 90-1 || 33,290 317-2 || 32,951 313-9 
ae aS eae Tete? 70-8 1, 683 15-8 9,201 86-6 || 34,979 329-4 || 32,781 308-7 
it oul eal ie 8,096 75-0 1,965 18-3 | 10,061 93-8 || 36,571 340-9 |! 34,918 325°5 
ONE EE Rae eee 8, 604 79°5 2,166 20-0 | 10,770 99-5 || 38,261 353-3 || 35,987 332-3 
en 9,002 82-3 2,121 19-4 | 11,123 101-7 || 39,833 364-3 || 37,379 341-9 
a 8, 703 78-9 2,258 20-5 | 10,961 99-4 || 41,677 377-9 || 37,798 342-7 
a lll SEE Se eae 8,581 77-1 2,384 21-4 | 10,965 98-5 || 42,687 383-3 || 38,671 347-3 
icc 8,301 73°8 2,250 20-0 | 10,551 93-8 || 43,275 384-7 || 39,277 349-1 
1 a Se 7,736 68-1 2,087 18-4 9, 823 86-4 || 44, 163 388-6 || 39,441 347-1 
A 7,902 68-8 2,401 20-9 | 10,303 89-7 || 45,135 3892-8 || 40,115 349-1 
a 8,410 hoo 2,282 19-6 | 10,692 91-9 || 45,937 394-7 || 41,762 358-9 
eee ee 8,556 72°6 2,390 20-3 | 10,946 92-9 || 46,631 395-9 || 42,454 360-5 
OSS 9,170 76-9 2,629 22-0 | 11,799 98-9 || 47,279 396-3 || 42,500 356-3 
ee 9,489 78-7 2,779 23-1 | 12,268 101-8 || 48,056 398-6 || 45,124 374-3 
ME et) cls ks... 9, 752 79-5 3,144 25-6 | 12,896 105-1 || 49,163 400-7 || 45,443 370-4 
ee et 9,745 77°8 BIS BF) 26-6 | 13,080 104-4 || 50, 203 400-8 || 45,180 360-7 
ae 10, 685 83-5 3,499 27-3 | 14,184 110-8 || 51,050 398-9 || 45,682 356-9 
ee 11,556 86-1 3,920 29-2 | 15,476 115-3 || 52,663 392-3 || 44,055 328-2 
he 11,912 87-0 4,499 32-9 | 16,411 119-9 |} 53,957 394-2 || 45,081 329-3 
eee 137102 94-0 4,591 32-8 | 17,743 126-8 || 55,395 396-1 || 46,096 329-6 
NE eon 15,056 104-5 5,901 41-0 | 20,957 145-5 || 57,621 400-0 || 48,893 339-4 
Ms od 15,925 107-9 7,206 48-8 | 23,131 156-8 || 60,574 410-5 || 51,328 347-8 
a 20, 627 136-0 8,724 67-5 | 29,051 193-5 || 62,323 410-9 || 54,346 358 +3 


1 Per 100,000 population. 
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The increasing volume of cases requiring institutional care is reflected in the rate 
per hundred thousand population for first admissions and for re-admissions, although it 
is evident that the latter are increasing at a faster rate than the former. From 1932 to 1954 
the rate for first admissions increased 87-0 p.c. while the rate for re-admissions increased 
230-0 p.c. The postwar increase in both rates was very marked; first admissions increased 
72-8 p.c. from 1945 to 1954 but advanced only 5-8 p.c. from 1932 to 1944; similarly the 
rate for re-admissions rose by 148-9 p.c. from 1945 to 1954 compared with 26-4 p.c. in 
the 1932-44 period (Table 2). (See also Chart opposite). 


In comparison with the increasing admission rates, the proportion of deaths in mental 
institutions showed a substantial decline from 70-5 per hundred thousand in 1932 to — 
53-7 in 1954. . 


In the five year period 1950-54 there was no change in the four leading causes of first 
admission to mental institutions. The leading cause over this period was schizophrenia 
with a 1954 admission rate of 22-1 per hundred thousand population. This disorder is 
more prevalent in the age group 20 to 40 years, the highest rate of 60-2 being evident 
among males of 20 to 29 years. The second leading cause of first admission was senile 
and cerebral arteriosclerosis, having a rate of 13-2; the age group 70 or over showed the 
highest rate, 215-3, and in this age group the male rate of 227-7 exceeded the female 
rate of 202-7. The third-ranking cause of first admission was mental deficiency with a 
rate of 22-3 and the fourth was manic depressive psychosis with a rate of 17-8. Alcoholism 
without psychosis which ranked tenth as a cause of first admission in 1950 was fifth in 
1952. Alcoholic psychosis however showed the opposite trend, moving from ninth in 
1950 to eleventh in 1954. The increasing importance of alcoholism without psychosis 
as a cause of first admission provides evidence that alcoholism is being treated as an illness 
in itself and that patients receive treatment before becoming psychotic. 


Menta Hosprtrau FACILITIES 


In order to care for the increasing number of patients there has been a 65-0 p.c. 
expansion in the bed capacity of Canadian mental institutions since 1932. The past five 
years alone have seen a 20-5 p.c. increase over the 1950 total of 45,081 beds (Table 2). 
In 1954 mental hospitals with 42,592 beds had 78-4 p.c. of the psychiatric bed capacity, 
training schools 14-3 p.c., psychiatric hospitals 4-6 p.c. and psychiatric wards in general 
hospitals 1:0 p.c. The other 2-7 p.c. were in epilepsy hospitals and miscellaneous institu- 
tions. Although the capacity of psychiatric wards is relatively small at present, - 
increasing emphasis is being placed on this type of psychiatric accommodation for short 
term cases, 


Despite the increase in number of psychiatric beds provided in various types of mental | 
institutions, the Canadian population has increased at such a rate that the number of 
beds per hundred thousand population actually declined from an alltime high of 374-3 
in 1945 to a record low of 328-2 in 1949. It is significant that the present rate of 358-3 
is appreciably below the record set in 1945 (Table 2 and Chart opposite). 


When the bed capacity rate is compared with the patient population rate it is obvious 
that the latter is greatly in excess of the former. The shortened length of stay however 
enables mental hospitals to care for more patients. In 1934 for example patients who 
were discharged had a median hospital stay of 5-4 months but in 1954 the median stay 
was 1:8 months. Thus in 1954 three patients could be treated in the bed required to 
accommodate one patient in 1934. 


MENTAL INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA 1932-54 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


rod Wie iet ch kc! eT ue eee 


PATIENTS IN INSTITUTIONS 
(AS AT DEC.31) 


BED CAPACITY 


FIRST ADMISSIONS 


ae 
RE-ADMISSIONS ns sees OO 


eee es OS ey eine se eee © 
os eer hea 


0 
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3.—Median Length of Stay of Patients Discharged from Mental Institutions 1932-54 
(Excludes deaths) 


Length Length Length 
Year of Stay Year of Stay Year of Stay 
Mos Mos. Mos 
LOD euetee: renee eee ee 4.9 1040) SRR si: eee. eee chee: 4-9 1948, 3. DL seen eee 3-9 
LOSS ei. moot Meee ter ees: 5:2 GA es ta china? ort as 5-9 1949. 5 Se eee 3-6 
ROBY Reset te acted. tank Ae a 5-4 G40 eer meee cen area ere 6-3 1950 Se SA ee eee 3-6 
1935 Mee ae eee tre 5-0 OAS Hea. hort eee take 4-3 TOS Ree ee Se ered 2-4 
LOB ie aes Se Re A oe 4-0 12. OER States Se Sich. L052) co etan een ee ene 2-8 
LOS CAN chia eee cet ae 4-2 LOAD Reel len olny per 3-8 TODS as ailrl 5a ie 2-1 
TOS SMa se R rc hirer 4-5 LOA G pee ce eee cette 3-6 1 Lae Beale Aaah mvt. eat ca 1-8 
TOS Gat Ves. Rotes siehe se: 4-4 LOA T+ eA Se Re Re os 3-6 


It is reasonable to assume that this shorter median stay can be attributed in part to 
current developments in the treatment of psychiatric disorders such as shock therapy, 
narco-synthesis, psychosurgery and other types of therapy. It is obvious too that a 
patient today receives more care than he would have at any time in the past: this is shown 
by the size of the full time staff employed in mental institutions; at Dec. 31, 1954 the 
number per hundred patients was 31-2 as compared with 19-7 at the end of 1932. 


Costs or INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


The growing volume of institutional care for psychiatric disorders has inevitably 
been accompanied by heavier costs. In 1932 expenditures by mental hospitals totalled just 
over $10,500,000, a figure that had risen to over $57,200,000 in 1953 (Table 4). Compared 
with the expenditures of other types of health institutions, this 442 p.c. increase does not 
appear disproportionate; it was exceeded by an increase of 708 p.c. in the expenditures of 
public hospitals in the same period and by an increase of 527 p.c. in the expenditures of 
tuberculosis sanatoria. The total bill for 1953 for all three types of institution amounted 
to $316,500,000 and of that amount public hospitals accounted for 71-7 p.c., tuberculosis 
sanatoria for 10-2 p.c., and mental hospitals for 18-1 p.e. 

A useful figure in a historical comparison of hospital expenditures is the cost per 
patient-day. The figure for all types of health institutions rose from $1.85 in 1932 to 
$6.81 in 1953, an increase of 268 p.c. The cost per patient-day for public hospitals recorded 
the greatest increase of 279 p.c. from $2.98 to $11.29, that for tuberculosis sanatoria was 
173 p.c. from $2.29 to $6.25 and that for mental hospitals 207 p.c. from 88 cents to $2.70. 
In terms of 1935-39 dollars however the cost per patient-day in 1953 should be deflated 
by almost 50 p.c. 

4.—Expenditure and Cost per Patient-Day for Mental Institutions compared with 
other Health Institutions 1932-53 


Norr.—Figures are for hospitals reporting finances in the year and category specified; excludes hospitals in the 
Northwest Territories and chronic hospitals. 


Mental Institutions Public Hospitals 
Year Cost per Cost per — 
Hospitals Expenditure! Patient- Hospitals Expenditure! Patient- 
Day? Day? 
No. $000 $ No. $000 $ 

193 Dee ae 2s aes he ne 53 10, 554 0-88 530 28, 088 2-988 
1OADT Rat ee eee ee 51 15,590 0-95 559 53, 296 4-06 
1943) 055 facet te i Nabe oad, ates 52 16, 428 0-98 583 59,320 4-08 
1044 Fee ee ee ee ahs easy 52 17, 683 1-03 560 68, 940 4-50 
1045 Bae OS ack ba he ol 18,487 1-08 522 74,059 4-74 
GAG See knee cnet, cee ae ree 53 21,578 1-22 519 84, 503 5-16 
OAT ery. gs CR n Bedegs ofe  ee Aae e 55 26, 102 1-46 588 106, 792 6-14 
LAS hacen tober teat pro eerene e 58 32,494 1-77 610 125,005 7-04 
TOAG ACS. SeF RS See eras et 59 36,364 1:94 660 146, 867 7-85 
NOG Nee ene eel aia Ba ren an 59 43,064 2-23 698 162,714 8-54 
1G ec neee ele etal Nees aces Sahn 60 47,412 2-40 713 190,912 9-60 
1952.27, oll eet epee eta 65 51,651 2-53 705 198, 212 10-24 
LOD Seep tn tu eee ee Ao rant ee 72 57, 229 2-70 720 227,036 11-29 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Expenditure and Cost per Patient-Day for Mental Institutions compared with 
other Health Institutions 1932-53—concluded 


Tuberculosis Sanatoria Totals 
Year Cost per Cost per 
Hospitals | Expenditure! Patient- Hospitals | Expenditure! Patient- 

Daya e Day 
No $7000 $ No $000 $ 
tal a re 34 5,133 2-29 617 43,775 1-853 
4 GE RE ae 39 8,115 2-60 649 77,001 2-35 
MN BEE Sra ie ds be Hows ¥ 38 8,619 2-76 673 84,367 2-45 
Ee 37 8,935 3-02 649 95,508 2-70 
Os REN BA ee Re eee 40 10,189 3-17 613 102, 735 2-85 
ES Tiers iors» xjece 4s <3 41 11, 483 3°49 613 117,564 Slo 
cs ois sys eo 2 42 14, 223 4.27 685 147,117 3°81 
a Ae a a a 41 17,043 4-85 709 174, 542 4-4] 
eee 44 19, 166 4-98 763 202,397 4-90 
ey banal ee 49 22,893 5-01 806 228, 671 5-33 
MRS SSE R .  udion Saad. 55 26,815 5-78 828 265, 139 5-99 
ee Eee oar 55 29, 184 6-07 825 279, 047 6-18 
>. 400 Sere 59 32, 204 6-25 851 316, 469 6-81 

1 Excludes capital expenditure; includes outpatient expenditure. 2 Includes patient-days of newborn; 

includes only days spent in institutions which reported finances. 3 Hstimate. 


An obvious factor contributing to the rise in hospital expenditure is the increase in 
population and the consequent increase in admissions. From 1932 to 1954 the population 
of Canada increased by 44-5 p.c. and the number of admissions to mental institutions 
rose by 210-4 p.c. 

From 1948 a total of over $37,000,000 has been made available to the provinces by 
the Federal Government for the expansion and improvement of preventive, diagnostic 
and treatment services in the field of mental health. Of this amount over $24,000,000 or 
65 p.c. was actually expended. Nearly half the expenditures were used to develop 
institutional services. 


CLINIC SERVICES 


Mental health clinics are playing an increasingly important role in combating 
mental disorders. They are operated by a variety of agencies, including provincial health 
departments, municipalities, mental institutions, general hospitals, school boards and 
voluntary organizations. There is no uniform pattern of operation—some are operated 
on a full time basis, some part time, and some travel from place to place. 


During 1954 a total of 88 mental health clinics were in operation in Canada. Sta- 
tistics, available for 77 of the clinics, show that more than 208,000 interviews were held 
with 41,258 patients, an average of just over five interviews per patient and that more 
than two-thirds of the patients had not attended the same clinic during a previous year. 
Although comparative figures are not available for earlier years the preponderance of 
new patients indicates that these clinics are providing a needed service to the community. 
In 1954 they employed a staff of 759 persons, 26-6 p.c. of whom were nurses, 23-0 p.c. 
were psychiatrists, 17-0 p.c. were social workers and 14-0 p.c. were psychologists. 


It is quite apparent that statistics alone cannot give a full picture of the develop- 
ments taking place in the field of mental health, that the quality of services available and 
their relationship to those needing treatment is of equal importance in any study of the 
problem. Each province attempts to meet its need in its own way but across Canada 
there is general evidence of increasing emphasis being placed on research, on improved 
methods of treatment and on the training of personnel, the ultimate goal of which is to 
mitigate the prevalence of mental illness and thereby to decrease the demand for hospital 
beds and facilities. 
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TUBERCULOSIS* 


During the past two decades great progress has been made in the fight against 
tuberculosis in Canada but though improved treatment methods, extended facilities and 
strengthened control measures have produced significant results the disease still remains 
a major public health problem. 

At the end of 1954 one hundred out of every hundred thousand Canadians were 


patients in tuberculosis sanatoria or units of general hospitals. In 1938 the rate stood at 
78—the lowest on record—but increased each year until 1952 when it reached a peak of 


111. The 1954 rate, the lowest in seven years, also reflects the reversal of a rising trend - 


in the absolute number of patients in tuberculosis hospitals. The trend began in 1938 
and the 1954 total of 15,220, which was 5-2 p.c. lower than that for the preceding year, 
was the first decrease ever reported. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CANADA— ADMISSIONS AND BED CAPACITY 
LOO r = er 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 
ES carr en heal T Frenne 


1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 54 


ADMISSIONS TO SANATORIA 


During the period 1938-54 total tuberculous and non-tuberculous admissions to 
Canadian tuberculosis institutions increased 66-2 p.c.; first admissions increased 59-2 p.c. 
and re-admissions increased 88-6 p.c. The increases in the actual number of admissions 
are partly accounted for by the 36:4 p.c. increase in the Canadian population during the 
same period but, when the numbers are converted into rates and the effect of the 
population increase thereby eliminated, the increase in the rate of admissions is also found 
to be significant. The total rate for tuberculous and non-tuberculous admissions rose from 


a Prepared by B. R. Blishen, Chief, Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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85-8 per hundred thousand population in 1938 to 113-0 in 1946 and then declined to 
104-6 in 1954 (see Table 5), The 1954 rate was the lowest since 1945 but was 21-9 p.c. 
above the rate for 1938. 


The rates for tuberculous admissions alone increased more moderately during the 
1938-54 period, from 77-2 per hundred thousand population to 89-4. The 1954 rate was 
the lowest recorded since 1944 and was the fifth consecutive annual decrease. Non- 
tuberculous admissions recorded their lowest rate of 6-8 per hundred thousand population 
in 1942 and advanced to an alltime high of 15-2 in 1954. The 2,312 patients producing 
the 1954 rate represent nearly 14-5 p.c. of all admissions to tuberculosis institutions in 
that year, the highest proportion ever recorded (see Table 5). 


When studied separately, the rates per hundred thousand population for tuberculous 
first admissions and for tuberculous re-admissions show important parallels (see Chart 
opposite). The first admission rate rose from 55-5 in 1937 to 77-2 in 1946 and then declined 
somewhat erratically to a low of 62-7 in 1954, the lowest since 1939 and less than 13 p.c. 
higher than the 1937 rate. Similarly the tuberculous re-admission rate increasedf rom a 
low of 19-5 in 1938 to an alltime high of 32-8 in 1950 and declined sharply to 26-7 in 1954 
but represented nevertheless a 37 p.c. increase over 1938. The importance of these 
decreasing rates is evident when the population increase of 36 p.c. during this period 
is borne in mind. 


5.—Tuberculous Admissions, Notifications and Mortality 1937-54 
(Rate per 100,000 Population) 


Tuberculous Tuberculous Total Non- Total 
Year First Re- Tuberculous tuberculous Ad oat 

Admissions admissions Admissions Admissions eg epee 

No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
eee ees, 5, 700 55-5 1,876 18-301 7,076 73°8 ee a: 
ere a oS ono 6,429 57°5 | 2,166 19-5 | 8,595 77-2 964 8-7 || 9,559 85-8 
2 eee ee 6, 859 61-0 | 2,325 20-7} 9,184 81-6 1,028 9-1 || 10,212 90-8 
LIS ies See Ra pe 7,444 65-5 | 2,517 22-1) 9,961 87-7 912 8-0 || 10,873 95-7 
ame rr 7, 754 67-5 | 2,547 22-2 | 10,301 89-7 868 7-6 || 11, 169 97-2 
A ee 7,816 67-2 | 2,392 20-6 | 10,208 87-7 796 6-8 || 11,004 94-6 
SL, ible ll an 7,943 67-4 | 2,447 20-8 | 10,390 88-2 900 7-6 || 11,290 95-9 
Lh a 7,878 66-0] 2,553 21-4 | 10,431 87-4 874 7-3 || 11,305 94-8 
oo a ee 8, 403 69-7 | 2,685 22-3 | 11,088 92-0 1,023 8-5 |] 12,111 100-5 
Oo Anh 9,476 Tie2 | 3,264 26-6 | 12,740 103-8 ely 9-1 || 18,857 | 113-0 
i eas 8, 753 69-9 3,504 28-0 | 12,257 97-8 888 7-1 |) 18,145 104-9 
De 8, 663 67-7 | 4,139 32-3 | 12,802 100-0 970 7-6 || 13,772 107-6 
oD Oe 9,340 71-4 4,146 31-7 | 13,486 | 103-1 932 7-1 || 14,418 | 110-2 
TD oe 9,440 69-0 | 4,484 S27 Sl Loe Ol4a es LOl a7 1,126 8-2 |] 15,050 110-0 
ses a ee 9,257 66-2 | 4,415 31-6 | 13,672 97-8 122% 8-8 || 14,899 106-5 
0 9,580 66-4 | 4,224 29-3 | 13,804 95-7 | 1,456 10-1 || 15,260 105-8 
Ft i ce 9,661 65-4 | 4,197 28-4 | 13,858 93-8 | 1,661 11-2 |) 15,519 105-1 
en ek... 9,523 62-7 | 4,056 26-7 | 13,579 89-4 | 2,312 15-2 || 15,891 104-6 


1 Excludes British Columbia. 


INCIDENCE AND Morra.ity 


The decrease in the tuberculosis notification rate has been comparatively slow, drop- 
ping from a 1944 high of 128-2 per hundred thousand population to 69-1 in 1954 (see 
Table 6 and Chart, p. 256). This slow decline in notifications plus the increasing rate of 
non-tuberculous admissions to tuberculosis institutions has had the effect of slowing up the 
decline in total admission rates. 


The 1937-54 period witnessed a phenomenal decrease in the tuberculosis death rate. 
That rate stood at 10-3 per hundred thousand population in 1954 compared with 60-4 in 
1937 (see Table 6 and Chart, p. 256), and in the ten year period 1945-54 alone dropped 71-8 
p.c. A corresponding trend took place in the number of tuberculosis deaths occurring in 
tuberculosis institutions,» the decrease amounting to 62-4 p.c. in the same period. 
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Expressed as a rate per thousand patients under care at Dec. 31 the deaths of tuber-. 
culous patients in tuberculosis institutions declined radically from 227-5 in 1943 to 


53-0 in 1954. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CANADA-NOTIFICATIONS AND DEATHS 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


LOS Ti-2o 4 
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6.—Tuberculosis Notifications and Mortality 1937-54 


(Rate per 100,000 Population) 


1953 54 


Notifications Mortality Notifications Mortality 
Year —---——-— Ha Year 

No Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
TQS 7 lel ta) meee se 8,472 76-8 | 6,669 G05) O46. 4.0 areata are 15, 263 124-4 | 5,821 47-4 
TOS RO See rere 9,090 81-6 | 6,126 Om Oeil O47 eae nner eee 13,739 109-7 | 5,449 43-5 
NOS Qasr et ger ee eo 10, 182 90-5 | 5,977 Sel Wel OAS set eer eee eon 12,363 96:6 | 4,773 37°3 
OAO nil ete eee eke 10, 226 90-0 | 5,789 SOM tem a Fe aerator be 13,097 97-6 | 4,295 32-0 
OY GIs BAS cee eagle, Ree 10,475 91-2 | 6,072 iS Bl LOD Ohta ed au eer nee 12,429 90-8 | 3,583 26-2 
1 OY a, ei, Si rhe a nh 12,015 | 103-2] 5,980 BL AEN GE lite a eon eere ote ee creeks 1152 79-0 | 8,410 24-4 
1943.) RIMES. fae. hd 12,520 106-3 6, 168 Dd ROS Dees. Fee cee 10,506 72-9 | 2,457 17-1 
1944 rele ree Sue 15, 292 128-2 | 5,724 ASSO UNsLOSSOR..ceia nih cian: 10,572 71-5 | 1,810 12-3 
AGA. es ee eater 14,328 118-9 | 5,546 ACCOM LOD Soe citersattoncue ar 10,474P} 69-1 1,563 | 10-3 


1 Excludes British Columbia. 


The postwar declines in the first admission and re-admission rates for tuberculosis, 
in notifications and in tuberculosis mortality have been matched by corresponding 
increases in tuberculosis control measures. The bed complement of tuberculosis institu- 
tions increased from 85-2 per hundred thousand population in 1938 to 116-5 in 1954. 


ContTROL MEASURES 
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The increase from 1946 to 1954 in actual number of beds set up was 4,089 or 30-1 p.c. (see 

Table 7, below). The percentage occupancy of these beds varied erratically during the. 
_ 1938-54 period but the 1954 figure of 92-2 was the highest since 1941. A comparison 

of the tuberculous admission rate per hundred thousand population with a similar rate 
_ for bed complement shows that whereas the former began declining in 1950 and has 

dropped steadily since then, the latter continued to climb until 1951 when it reached 
an alltime high of 131-5 and exceeded the tuberculous admission rate by almost 34 per 
_ hundred thousand population. In 1954 beds exceeded tuberculous admissions by just 
over 27 per hundred thousand. 

There is statistical evidence that beds for tuberculous patients are being occupied 

for longer periods in recent years (see Table 7) and in the period 1944-54 the average 
_ stay of tuberculous patients who were finally discharged rose by slightly more than 50 days. 
An even more significant increase was evident in the average stay of tuberculous patients 
_ who died in tuberculosis institutions; in the same period their average stay increased by 
150 days. It should be noted that the lengthening stays of tuberculous discharges and 
_ of those who died increased 20-3 p.c. and 43-5 p.c. respectively since 1944 and were 
most pronounced since 1950. From that year to 1954 the average stay of tuberculous 
_ discharges rose 16-4 p.c. and of tuberculous deaths 30-6 Pre. 
: The increases in average stay of discharges and deaths have followed the introduction 
of the antibiotics streptomycin, PAS, and isoniazid. The use of streptomycin was first 
reported in 1947 when 0-01 p.c. of the patients received this treatment; in 1954 the figure 
stood at 80-7 p.c. In 1949, PAS was first reported and 0-1 p.c. of the patients received it; 
in 1954 the percentage rose to 74:0. Isoniazid was first reported in 1952 as being given 
to 4-5 p.c. of the tuberculous patients; two years later the figure had risen to 49-7 p.c. 

In recent years there has been greatly increased activity in case-finding programs. 

_ From 1944 to 1954 an increase of 353-2 p.c. occurred in the number of examinations made 
by X-ray surveys although small declines were reported for 1952 and 1953. In terms of 
examinations per thousand population, the rate of 44-7 in 1944 rose to 145-8 in 1951, 
declined to 130-7 in 1953 and rose again to 134-4 in 1954. In the same period a 70-4 p.c. 
increase was reported in the number of cases of tuberculosis newly diagnosed by clinics 
and dispensaries. 

The treatment of tuberculous patients and the services and facilities provided have 
_Tequired increasing staff and increasing expenditures. The increase in sanatoria personnel 
_ during the 1938-54 period amounted to 190-5 p.c. and number of personnel per 100 patients 
tose from 42-2 to 78-4. Expenditure in non-federal sanatoria increased 464-9 p.c. from 

$5,700,000 in 1938 to $32,200,000 in 1953, while the cost per patient-day increased by 
171-7 p.c. from $2.30 to $6.25 (see Table 4, p. 253). 


7.—Bed Complement, Occupancy and Stay of Tuberculous Discharges, and Deaths 
im Tuberculosis Institutions 1938-54 


Bed Percentage Average Days’ Stay of— 


Complement | Occupancy Discharres Deaths - 


Year 


No. 
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POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE* 


One of the most dramatic health developments in Canada during 1954-55 was the’ 
commencement of large scale immunization with Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis. 


Analysis of poliomyelitis incidence in Canada over a number of years shows the 
increasing occurrence of this disease as a cause of disability and death. In 1953 more 
cases and more deaths were reported than in any previous year, a total of 8,736 cases, 
4,963 with some degree of paralysis, and 481 deaths. The average annual attack rate 
reported over the five years ended in 1929 was approximately five cases per 100,000. 
This figure rose to eight for the five years ended in 1934, to 14 for the five year period 
ended in 1949 and to 26 for that ended in 1954. Since 1949 when paralytic and non- 
paralytic cases were first reported separately the number of cases with paralysis have 
been about half the reported total and the death rate has not changed significantly in 
proportion to that for total cases. There has been however an increasing tendency for 
older age groups to be attacked. In 1926, 70 p.c. of deaths occurred in children under 
fifteen. By 1953 this proportion had dropped to 30 p.c. In 1953, 31-6 p.c. of reported 
cases, 31-4 p.c. of those with paralysis and 60-9 p.c. of deaths occurred in persons over age 
twenty. 


The increasing seriousness of the problem has been under consideration at all levels 
of government and funds from the National Health Program have been extensively used 
for the development of facilities for treatment; more than a million and a half dollars 
have been utilized for this purpose since the commencement of the Program in 1948. 


Immediately after the 1952 announcement of results obtained in field trials with 
gamma globulin for protection against paralytic poliomyelitis, steps were taken to assure 
supplies of this blood fraction for use in 1953. Reserve stocks of wartime blood serum, 
collected by the Red Cross and held by the Connaught Laboratories at Toronto, were 
used with assistance from the federal grants to make approximately 30,000 0-5-cc. doses 
available for use in the 1953 epidemic. A further 100,000 doses were prepared from blood 
collected by the Red Cross for use in 1954. Over $1,000,000 was utilized through the 
National Health Program for this purpose. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TESTS 


In 1952 Dr. Jonas E. Salk described his method of preparing experimental polio- 
myelitis vaccine by employing formaldehyde to destroy the disease producing ability of 
the virus. In this discovery Canadian scientists had made an important contribution 
as the culture fluid used in the manufacture of the vaccine for Dr. Salk’s first trial was 
developed in the Connaught Laboratories. This chemical medium, known as Mixture 199, 
which was a by product of cancer research, does not contain organic materials that might 
cause allergies. It was found suitable for the growing of polio virus at the Hospital for 
Sick Children in Toronto in 1952. 


In 1953, at the request of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, workers at 
the Connaught Laboratory developed a method for mass production of all three types of 
polio viruses by the use of minced monkey-kidney tissue immersed in Mixture 199. During 
late 1953 and early 1954 large amounts of virus culture were shipped to the United States 
for processing into vaccine. 


* Prepared in the Research Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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On the invitation of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in the United 
States consideration was given to Canadian participation in the United States field trials 
held in 1954* in which about 1,830,000 children were involved. Three groups of children 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta were included in the trials. 

The question of production of vaccine in Canada was considered at the 65th meeting 
of the Dominion Council of Health in May 1954. The immediate need, should the United 
States trials prove successful, was estimated at that time and provincial deputy ministers 
of health were provided with data on costs ($1.50 per triple dose) and quantities of the 
vaccine which might be available to each. 

Planning at that time and subsequently was complicated by uncertainty as to the 
results of the field trials but close attention to the situation in the United States generally 
indicated that at least sufficient success would be attained to justify extensive production 
of vaccine. In discussions with the Provinces during the summer of 1954 it was agreed 
that vaccine produced for use in 1955 and supplied free to all children would be financed 
by the Federal Government and the Provinces on a fifty-fifty basis through the use of funds 
from the National Health Program. Between June and November all provinces submitted 
projects under the program. Production of sufficient vaccine for 500,000 children in 1955 
was commenced at the Connaught Laboratories and discussions began with the Institute 
of Microbiology and Hygiene where the building of special accommodation was commenced 
for this purpose. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


At the 66th meeting of the Dominion Council in October 1954 the United States 
evaluation trial was reviewed in detail. The Director of the Connaught Laboratories 
reported that no known complications or serious reaction had resulted from use of the 
vaccine among a quarter of a million children, that significantly high antibody litres had 
been encountered and that no adverse reaction had been ascertained from the introduction 
of Rhesus monkey tissue. He pointed out however that there were many serious problems 
associated with the use of the vaccine which -would require extensive research to solve. 

After consideration of this report the Council endorsed the decision to proceed with 
preparations for the distribution of vaccine on an experimental basis and reached agreement 
as to the circumstances under which it might be used. The following statement of principles 
was adopted by the Council at that time:— 


(1) That priority in the receipt of the vaccine be reserved for children in the five and Six year 
age groups, it being noted that attack rates at these ages are high and that infection in these 
children constitutes a threat to older children. The number of children in kindergarten, 
primary and grade 1 of Canadian schools is estimated to be approximately 500,000 in 1955. 
In addition, the implied obligation to give vaccine to children who received the ““control’’ 
material in the vaccine trials in three provinces in 1954 be recognized. 


(2) That, in the event further vaccine should be available after meeting requirements of (1) 
above, the four year old group should receive next priority. 
(3) That, while the desirability of recording the incidence of paralysis in vaccinated and 


unvaccinated children in these age groups should be noted, the administration of the 
vaccine does not need to be accompanied by the administration of a ‘“‘control”’ material 
or the taking of blood specimens for antibody estimation. 
(4) That, since it was to be expected the vaccine would be available for distribution by early 
March, it would be highly desirable to complete the course of injections of the vaccine 
not later than the end of April, if the necessary permission for distribution is obtained from 
the Federal authority. 
That, it should be understood that pending publication of results of the current Polio- 
myelitis Vaccine Evaluation study, the use of the vaccine remains on an experimental 
basis and should not be offered to the public as a proven immunizing measure. 


(5 


~~ 


* In the United States trials about 440,000 children received one or more injections of vaccine and about 210,000 
a placebo substance consisting of the nutrient material in which the virus was grown. Over 1,100,000 children in 
44 States served as observed controls. About 40,000 children from these three groups gave one or more and 
sally ‘ee blood samples which were tested for poliomyelitis antibodies in 27 laboratories in the United States 
and Canada. 
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Arrangements were made at the end of 1954 for all polio vaccine produced to be 
delivered to the Laboratory of Hygiene of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
for testing and forwarding to the Provinces. Experience gained the previous year in the 
production and distribution of gamma globulin proved a useful guide in making these 
administrative arrangements. 

Testing of the vaccine followed the pattern laid down in the Minimum Standards 
issued by the National Institutes of Health in the United States and involved the use of 
18 monkeys for each batch, 12 Rhesus being injected intracerebrally with 0-5 cc. on each 
side, and six Cynamologus with 10 ce. intramuscularly. Tissue cultures, guinea pigs, 
rabbits, mice and egg embryos were used for additional tests. 

On Apr. 12, 1955 the Deputy Minister of National Health attended the meeting at Ann 
Arbour, Michigan, at which the results of the 1954 field trials were announced and arrange- 
ments for release of the vaccine were commenced immediately the results of the trials were 
known. Approximately 620,000 triple doses had already been produced. Requests had 
been received from the Provinces for sufficient material for 486,000 triple doses and the 
excess was divided among them. Through adoption of the revised dosage schedule suggested 
by Dr. Salk and postponement of the third dose it was possible to increase by 50 p.c. the 
number of children who might receive the vaccine in 1955. . 

In April American firms were approached to ascertain what amount of vaccine might 
be shipped to Canada prior to July 1 and two American firms were licensed to release 
vaccine in Canada. However, though Canada was not included in the embargo placed 
by the United States on export of the vaccine, only about 14,000 3-cc. ampoules were 
actually brought into Canada. 

Although distribution programs in the provinces varied slightly there was general 
adherence to the principles suggested by the Dominion Council; special provision was made 
for inoculation of Indian and Eskimo children and for dependants of Canadians serving 
abroad. 

Close attention was paid to the difficulties that arose in the United States following 
the commencement of the program and testing methods were kept under constant review. 
Fortunately no similar difficulties arose in Canada before the advent of the polio season 
made it appear advisable to suspend the program for the summer months, by which time 
about 800,000 Canadian children had received inoculations. 


Section 3.—Health Statistics* 


Compared with the well established and highly standardized vital and institutional 
statistics, other national health statistics are still in an early developmental stage in 
Canada as well as in most other countries. Only in recent years, with recognition of 
the increase in life span and the impact of the ageing of the population, has it become 
generally understood that mortality and communicable disease statistics can no longer 
serve as the sole yardstick by which to measure a nation’s health. Though many infectious 
diseases have been effectively controlled, other diseases, particularly those characteristic 
of an older population, cause much illness and disability, requiring a large volume of 
health services, without becoming immediately fatal and thus without being adequately 
reflected in mortality statistics. 4 


A good deal of valuable statistical material exists in some provinces regarding certain 
aspects of their health services. Nationally the only source available so far on general 
illness, health services, and personal expenditure for health care is the Canadian Sickness 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Survey 1950-51. Statistics on causes of death are shown in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, 
pp. 215-216, and statistics of hospitals, mental and tuberculosis institutions are dealt 
with in Section 4 of this Chapter. Other health statistics collected nationally deal with 
notifiable diseases, illness among about 100,000 federal Civil Servants, and home nursing 
services. Following are some details on the Canadian Sickness Survey and _ notifiable 
_ disease reporting. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian Sickness Survey 


The Canadian Sickness Survey 1950-51.—This survey, carried out during a 
12 month period commencing in the autumn of 1950, sought to give estimates-of the 
incidence and prevalence of illness and accidents of all kinds, the amount of medical, 
nursing and other health care received, and the volume of family expenditures for the 
various types of health services. The information on which the estimates are based 
was obtained from a nationwide sample of approximately 10,000 households. The survey 
was planned and organized jointly by the federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare (who initiated the program), and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in con- 
sultation with the ten provinces, whose health departments carried out the survey under 
the federal National Health Program. A brief outline of the scope and methods of the 
survey was given in the 1955 Year Book together- with some of the results. Study of 

the data still continues. 


During the year 1955 further results of the survey became available, shedding more 
light on the pattern of sickness among Canadians and of the health care they receive. 
The results lend new emphasis to the health problems of the older age groups—which 
are also demonstrated by the data obtained from the study of illness in the Civil Service 
and from statistics on home nursing services—and indicate the relatively high amount of 
illness and demand for health services at the other extreme of the age scale: the children 
under 15 years of age. 


Estimated Incidence and Prevalence of Illness in Canada During the Survey Year.—In 
regard to the severity of illness, the following tables distinguish between any illness, 
whether disabling or non-disabling, and disabling illness which prevents the patient 
_ continuing his usual activity, e.g. working, going to school, homemaking, ete. Incidence 
- is measured by the number of new illnesses commencing during the survey year and the 


_ persons reporting these illnesses. Prevalence, on the other hand, measures the number of 
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illnesses in progress at the exact time the survey began and the number of persons reporting 
illness at that time. It follows that though incidence does not reflect the duration of illness, 
illnesses of longer duration will affect the prevalence. 


INCIDENCE OF ILLNESS BY AGE GROUP AND SEX 1950-51 


Estimated P.C. of Persons Average Number of Illnesses 


Age Group Reporting One or More— Reported per 1,000 Persons— 
New Disabling New Disabling 
Illnesses New Illnesses Illnesses New Illnesses 
M. BF. “Ly M. F, au M. F, ibs M. F, de 
ALL AGES........... 74-9 80-3 77-6 | 53-6 58-4 56-0} 2,050. 2,409 2,228 995 1,105 1,049 
Meperi5......... 86-9 87-0 86-9] 68:8 69-1 69-0] 2,988 2,962 2,975 | 1,543 1,530 1,537 
ON ee 67-9. 746) 71-3 | 48-0, , 58-4 63-3 | - 1,687.1, 962... 1,783 800 995 899 
yo <i « 41°02) B24 ° 7 7e2 4 147-6 B71 _162:4.4,..1,790.. 2 493. 2,146 756 988 873 
he a es GLO, fa-ee Jlet je 4507 46-6. 46-2 | T.518 ° 1,941. . 1.723 717 783 749 


65 or over........ 67-9 71-6 69:71 44:3 48-0 46-1{ 1,517 1,889 1,701 721 842 781 
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PREVALENCE OF ILLNESS BY AGE GROUP AND SEX AT COMMENCEMENT OF SURVEY 1950-51 


Estimated P.C. of Persons Average Number of Illnesses 
Age Group Reporting— Reported per 1,000 Persons— 
Any Any All All 
Illness(es) Disabling Illness(es) Illnesses Disabling Illnesses 
Mw - -F* TOM, Res ee Se eee ee ee 
IAT PACGES eae) aakronenrsic crcrote 7:3 9-3 8-3 | 2-7 3-1 2-9 86 111 98 32 26 34 
Wndersl dia acrcnice 4-6 4-7 4-6 ) 48 51 50 
bog) 1-9 1-8 18 21 20 
TROA eee athe by es Ag ACO aera 4 = 527 oe 
DRA de a ee oe aa aac 6-9 10-9 8-9 | 2-0 3-0 2-5 78 127 102 22 35 28 
AS = GA ee Be Oe rely cet © 1059.9 323-55) S121 4-5 4-5 4-5 127 168 147 50 52 51 
H-OIPNONEICAS Ws Bondatocce 16-7 20-5 18-6} 7:0 7:0 7:0 244 (269 256 110 90 100 


Permanent Physical Disabilities —FEach case of permanent disability disclosed by 
the Sickness Survey was assigned to one of four groups according to the extent to which 
performance of usual functions was affected. These groups, which include chronic dis- 
abilities, deformities and amputations, are as follows: (1) minor disabilities which did 
not interfere too much with day to day functioning of employment; (2) moderate dis- 
abilities having only a localized effect on conduct of daily employment; (3) severe dis- 
abilities which interfered considerably with work but as a result of which the individual 
was not totally disabled; (4) total disabilities which confined the individual to bed or 
where assistance was required in carrying out the functions of everyday living. The 
following statement shows the age distribution of the estimated number of permanently 
physically disabled persons for all severity groups and for the severely or totally disabled. 
It should be noted that the Survey, by design, excluded persons residing in institutions, 


All Severity Severely or 
Age Group Groups Totally Disabled 

No. Pics No. pc: 

Ait AA Gusts AAS See Reka Sed he Dalttortete ote Here beastie 957, 000 100 423, 000 100 
Win ETO cccnrcrs estes tok rach ovate mcrae etence tex Mion kc eric crane 139, 000 15 37,000 9 
sel ME as ool oh ree, Bi deieds SoM ebaa e lie a iG RR CST rrr t 238, 000 25 88, 000 21 
CS EAUGY ee rg Rn Rr eA rd A eR 317,000 33 136,000 32 
GDROTE.OVGLAReretrne Gee ee aE eae RISE ees Ieee 263 , 000 27 162, 000 38 


Six types of health conditions were responsible for 58 p.c. of all primary disabilities 
reported: heart disease, impairment resulting from accidents, arthritis and rheumatism, 
deafness, blindnegs, disorder of the nervous system. 


Volume of Health Care.—The estimated percentage of persons receiving certain health _ 
services for the various age groups is given in the two tabular statements on p. 263 together 
with the average amount of services per 1,000 population. Physicians’ calls include 
doctors’ home and office calls and outpatient clinic visits by the patient but not doctors’ 
calls at the hospital. School clinic visits and treatments are excluded. Examinations for 
spectacles exclude those by a physician, which are included in physicians’ calls. 


More than one-half the population—53-1 p.c.—reported some health care during the 
1950-51 Sickness Survey year. Of those reporting, 57-7 p.c. were females, and in the 25-44 
year age group the reporting percentage for females was 65-2 p.c. For males, the smallest 
proportion for all combined categories of health care was found in the 15-24 age group 
with 42-6 p.c. and the largest proportion in the “under 15” group, who accounted for 
52-5 p.c. of the health care reported. 
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Estimates were also prepared showing the average amount of various health services 


received by persons in different income groups. 


summary of these findings:— 


The following statement presents a. 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE NUMBER OF UNITS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF HEALTH CARE PER 
1,000 PERSONS BY SELECTED INCOME GROUPS 1950-51 


Units Reported 


Physicians’ services— 
DoGctors sotuce callsa.) sa. teen eee eee 
Doctors: nome calls. since eens 
Doctors’ office and home calls............ 
GiNIGHVAStiS ss on ee ree 
Doctors’ calls and clinic visits............. 
Days of inpatient hospital care.............. 
Home nursing services— 
Visits of graduate nursing care............. 
Days of non-graduate nursing Care......... 
& 
Operations fase es tei Ses Sntetalaete nets 
Wentalevisiichmeccs. otc satin ce eee 
Examinations for spectacles.............-.-- 


Miscellaneous treatments................+--> 


Units Reported 


Physicians’ services— 
Dactorsz-otace Callsees. siete cece ace omer 
Doctorswnomercallsma sree nie tie ace 
Doctors’ office and home:callss se eee 
CMECRVASUES diac hi eee eects Oe hres ae ieee 
Doctors’ calls and clinie visits............. 


Days of inpatient hospital care.............. 
Home nursing services— 
Visits of graduate nursing care............. 
Days of non-graduate nursing care......... 
OpeEALOnsa eee: Ata tee ee ee ee 
Mente levishtsserrcc: wicket cima ree tear 


Examinations for spectacles...............-. 


Miscellaneous treatments..........-..0.0005 


Actual Estimates— 


Medium High Income— 

Income Lower Upper 
Tao 1,159 1,232 
442 528 692 
1,593 1,687 1,923 
152 150 116 
1, 744 1, 836 2,039 
1,628 1,136 lossy 

48 59 

EG 22, 
38 44 52 
305 435 535 

42 41 

128 162 


Standardized E'stimates— 


Total Low 
Income 
ie to 1,023 
512 569 
1, 643 1,592 
143 129 
1,786 1,720 
1,728 2,692 
73 156 
77 161 
40 34 
323 143 
40 34 
135 109 
Total Low 
Income 
1,138 967 
502 400 
1,639 1,367 
144 117 
1,784 1,484 
1,806 2,566 
63 82 
74 95 
39 34 
321 160 | 
40 32 
137 78 


Medium High Income— 

Income Lower Upper 
LAST 1akod 1,271 
459 559 787 
1,647 1,710 2,057 
164 141 115 
1,811 1, 852 2) 172 
Veils 1,146 2 132 

53 66 

96 28 
37 45 53 
302 416 542 

44 41 

150 155 


Other Selected Data Showing the Impact of Age on Health.—A continuing study of 
medically certified illness of about 100,000 employees of the Federal Civil Service for the 
fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1954 shows the following average duration of illness by the 


patient’s age: 


AVERAGE DURATION OF ILLNESS BY AGE GROUP 


Age Group Number of Days Duration 
Winder Sbz. eee eed ae ae ere ata oe Miter ec ion orp elas a Neaes cas 11-2 
SO a4 Opens, anes Bence Oe oases Sharon eal SOMES cele toate oD eer ate ecu ae is 14-7 
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The following statement, based on the same study of illness in the Civil Service, 
shows the percentage of days of illness accounted for by a few selected causes in various 
age groups:— 


PERCENTAGE OF DAYS OF ILLNESS BY SELECTED CAUSES AND BY AGE GROUP 


Age Group— 
Cause Under 35 35-49 50 or over 

3 p.c. p.c. p.c. 

MEDS Sh Eile! Re Soa Soe 0 ee a Se Set ae ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Infective Nt PATASILIC GISGASES: peice esas esecsseccs cea cies 13-5 9-2 4-3 
Diseases of the respiratory system...........0..seeeeeeees 25-1 22-2 18-4 

Men piiome mers in es Ihre ata kiriers attain satslaate caves sev Ws 2-2 4-1 4-3 
Diseases ot the. circulatory system... .c..sissscebeecee es ars 3-6 6-7 17-8 


The following statements are based on the study of visiting home nursing services of 
the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 1954. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NURSING SERVICES OF MEDICAL CASES BY 
AGE GROUP AND LENGTH OF NURSING SERVICE 


Length of Nursing Service— 


1 Month 
Total 1-7 8-30 and Under 3 Months 


Age Group Days Days 3 Months or Over 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Chicken” Bees baru es 100-0 67-6 29-7 6-3 3-4 
Taw oe oh) fae iaoe ana et ernie 100-0 45-5 23-5 17-4 13-6 
PaO THEN: tetas 3k ORO Sse 100-0 41-2 25-9 17-7 15-2 
ABB: Meee etry eke 2: <. 100-0 39-7 24-6 14-4 21-3 
Bb 74s eat Bee 100-0 35-2 23+4 15-5 25-9 
VOvOl Overman se tinet nade ates tS 100-0 35:2 22-6 14-4 27-8 


AVERAGE VISITS PER MEDICAL CASE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
PER MEDICAL CASE AND VISIT BY AGE GROUP 


Average - - 
Age Group No. of Visits P.C. of Cases P.C. of Visits 
per Case per Case 
Wunder db eeepc. eee 5. s ple ore erealees 3°3 16:5 4-0 
Ue ok Oe Sa oN oe er 9-4 16-7 11-3 
BDO 4: Meer NT kus whieh ate Le he 16-5 19-1 22-5 
HOP OGELeeie er nema cnere ce Aceritie 18-3 47-1 61-7 


Notifiable Diseases.—The method of collecting notifiable disease statistics has 
been outlined in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 246-247, and numbers of cases and rates per 
100,000 population of selected notifiable diseases are reported on pp. 248-249 pt the same 
edition. 


_* The number of reported cases of certain notifiable diseases has been decreasing fairly 
steadily in recent years, including the year 1955. These diseases are: diphtheria, erysipelas, 
smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, and venereal diseases. The year 
1954 was free from major epidemics. 
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Based on recorded numbers of cases reported since 1924 the incidence of poliomyelitis 
has been very erratic and is unpredictable from one year to another. The Chart below | 
shows the trend of reported incidence of poliomyelitis during recent years. The year 
1955 shows the lowest rate since 1945 but this cannot entirely be ascribed to the widespread 
introduction of vaccine for the first time in all provinces. Four provinces—Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—accounted for 7,230 cases, or 81 p.c. of all reported 
cases in Canada during the epidemic of 1953, the alltime peak year since national figures 
were first recorded. The Province of Manitoba bore the brunt of this epidemic as indicated 
by an attack rate of 286-4 per 100,000 compared with the national rate of 60-2 per 100,000. 
In 1954 the Manitoba rate showed a drop to 13-8 per 100,000. (See also, Special Article, 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine, pp. 258-60. ) 
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8.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population 1926-55 
—Sa=eaeaeaeyoeoaoeoaojonaw@»=0—0_000—_000—_€©.0—@S0M=$am9m9WHeaMDmamnmamam ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee===xK _ O__ mW 


i iti : Typhoid and 
Year Diphtheria Poliomyelitis Smallpox Tuberculosis 


(All Types) (All Types) | Paratyphoid 


Numpers or Cases 


ECTS Ei eae 8,301 661 2,189 5,743 3,270 
- 20 2 3,294 687" 273 8, 287 2,410 
Ay. 1936-40....... a Sak S 2,777 1, 202 90 9,322 1,760 
b Ber SAAB Aa eee. soa 2,927 800 9 12,926 1,195 
PC 1O4B-B0 i. vias vice senda. 1,242 1,871 — 13,378 732 
| un! Seale 2 TRIE 2,535 2,527 2 15, 263 921 
Nea a 1,550 2,291 — 13,739 697 
EL Ste SR ers ra a a 898 1,168 — 12, 363 565 
mae weet ee Tek ef 806 2,458 — 13,097 761 
Benth ahh eee ee 421 911 — 12, 429 718 
. aha Saas Se 253 2,568 — 11,152 559 
US 2oee DA ee 190° 4,755 eae 10, 506 509 
Pea er evens ees eh 132 8, 878 _ 10, 572 457 
LER Se ee 208 2,390 _ 10,474 469 
TE EE ge ae a a 139 1,020 — 10,177 380 

H Rates PeR 100,000 Poputation! 
Bee Av. 1926-30: ooo eo... 84-5 6-7 22-3 58-5 33-3 
Mee Av. 1931-85... 22... ees. 31-1 6-5 2-6 78-1 22-7 
4 pear, 1936-408 24-9 10-8 0-8 83-7 15-8 
3 re 1UAIAb te 24-9 6:8 0-1 109-7 10-1 
4 Gg TS ae ae 9-8 14-6 ok 103-8 5:7 
RS rs ie vite ood 20-7 20-6 124-4 7-5 
MN oie oy uk: ivcsn 12-4 18-3 = 109-7 5-6 
Ta, Pete teeth. 7:0 9-1 = 96-6 4-4 
0 Se ae 6-0 18-3 — 97-6 5-7 
RE Es ioe hh aaiy aid. 3-1 6-7 — 90-8 5-2 
NE See ree 1-8 18-4 — 79-7 4-0 
NE Se cst ota as we 1:3 33-0 _ 72-9 3-5 
N80 be Geigk, s 0-9 60-2 — 71-6 3-1 
Me oe Pe 1:4 15-8 — 69-1 3-1 
MI ca 0-9 6-5 — 65-4 2-4 

1 Based on official estimates of population. 2 Less than 0-1 per 100,000 population. 
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9.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Estimated 
Population by Province 1954 


Int. 
List Disease Nfld.|P.E.1.] N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. Canada! 
No. 
NumMBERS oF CASES 

OS ziChiekennpoxacseaeetiets cae 174) 2384) 1,525 27| 8, 876|16,672| 1,936] 1,893} 376) 6,032)| 37,745 
OSS Dip hb hernia geeeense mente sere 7; — 2 4 125 11] — 11 41 7 208 
» 045-048 ysentecycuss) ace aie Bho 13 ee 109} 276 21 55 65| 602i) . 1,153 
O46 ATI OS DIC ae tiers oo andar _ --- — 2 2 — — il 4, — § 
O45 Mebacillaryvaennte ee nen: 3 9 13\ 2 109 276 21 54 61 602 1,148 
082|Encephalitis, infectious......| — 2 4, — 6 6 5 18 2 1 42 
480-483| Influenza, epidemic......... 2 215) 1,825 15} — 192 86 15 We 78) 2,498 
O85 Measles te mae ce msec iene 878 91} 2,258 46|11, 888) 9,728] 1,175} 464] 3,791) 6,531} 36,850 
057-0| Meningitis, meningococcal... 4 tt 16 19 56 71 26 17 22 47 285 
OSS] Marina psec nce eee 48 66] 1,245 128] 6,989]10,052} 1,223} 3,149} 495) 3,513] 26,908 
080| Poliomyelitis, epidemic..... 22 83 137 61 786] 250; 114 197) 523) 217) 2,390 
086] Rubella (German measles). . 6} 2 452 13) 492) 1,523 17} 278} 854) 833) 4,468 
O50 Scarlettevert: sess. eee 97; 391 799} 530} 3,030) 4,130} 600) 651] 1,400] 1,496) 13,124 

084 (Sma liipoxeng serene ete — a — ~ — 
001-019) Tuberculosiss............... 491 98 146} 559] 4,196} 1,363); 734) 560} 863] 1,464]) 10,474 
00 T0002 SP ulemonaiyes.ere cee acer 472 69 124 545| 4,028; 5 734 462 814\ 1,289 8,637 
003-019} Non-pulmonary........... 19 29 BY Ts) 168, 5 — 80 49\| 176 663 
040, 041) Typhoid and paratyphoid... 6| — 7 20} 298 58 3 20 13 44 469 
044] Undulant fever............. 2 70 40 6 if 3 7 133 
020-039] Venereal diseases........... 479 27 Ayal 264] 4,368] 3,359] 1,474] 1,511] 3,031) 2,972) 18,056 
0202029)" Sy plilistese.cs-4) tata 8&9 4 99 78 809| 856 92 99 212 199 2,687 
030-035) Gonorrhoea............... 390 22| 69 186| 3,558) 2,499| 1,379) 1,411| 2,819) 2,735) 15,472 
036-039} Other venereal diseases®..| — -- 3) — 1 5 3 1; — 34 4? 
056|Whooping cough............ 1 259| 426 99) 3,084} 5,272} 381 162} 828] 1,088} 11,600 

Rates PER 100,000 PoruLation? 
| 

087 Chickenpoxten cee ore 43-7| 222-9] 226-6] 4-9] 202-3) 380-4) 283-8] 215-6} 36-2] 476-5] 248-8 
055 Min hGheriane eae eee eee 1-8} — Ossi 2037) 228. 2022 a= 1-31, 93-9) 026 1-4 
045-048] Dysentery.............2005- 0-8 8:6 1-9) 2 2:5 5:5 2°5 6:3 6-3] 47-6 7:6 

O4G|) wAninoe biG ae tema acre - 2 2 — — 0-1 0-4, — — 
045| eBacillanyseiss ace ee 0-8 8&6 1-9) 2 2-5 5:6 2-6 6-2 §-9| 47-6 7:6 
082|Encephalitis, infectious......} — 2 0-6) — 0-1 0-1 0-6 2-1 0-2 0-1 0-3 
480-483] Influenza, epidemic......... 2 204-8} 271-2 2-7; — 3-8} 10-4 1-7} 6-9 6°2 16°5 
085\ Measless: anc eet es 220:6| 86-7] 335-5) 8-4] 270-9} 192-8] 141-9] 52-8! 364-9) 515-9) 242-9 
057-0|Meningitis, meningococcal... Ol ee 0-4) Geet 4 aoe oo 1-3 1-4) 3-1 1-9 Bil aoc 1-9 
089] Mumapsy esa moet ene: 12-1] 62-9] 185-0) 23-4] 159-3] 199-2) 147-7] 358-7| 47-6} 277-5 177-4 
080| Poliomyelitis, epidemic..... 5-5] 79-0} 20-4) 11-2) 17-9) 5-0) 18-8} 22-4) 50-3] 17-1 15-8 
086] Rubella (German measles).. 15 67-2| 2-4| 11-2! 380-2) 2-1) 31-7; 82-2} 65-8 29-5 
050|Scarletitievert@wss 1... ee %e4- 24-4] 372-4} 118-7| 96-9) 69-1} 81-8] 72-5) 74-1] 184-7) 118-2 86-5 

O84 Simallpoxaece aera ere ke — — — — — ~~ 
001-019) Tuberculosist............... 123-4] 93-3] 21-7] 102-2} 95-6] 27-0} 88-6} 63-8) 88-1} 115-6 69-1 
OOL002\=  Pulmonatyara ee eee 118-6) 65-7| 18-4) 99-6) 91-8) 5& 88-6| 52-6| 78-3)| 101-8 66°3 
003-019] Non-pulmonary........... 4-8) 27-6| 8°38) 2-01 GS) “5 — 9-1 4:-7| 18-8 3-6 
040, 041/T-yphoid and paratyphoid... 1-5) — TSO 3-7), 21058 1-1 0-4 2-3 Lesh soso 3-1 
044) Undulant fever............. — — — 2 1-6\> 70-82 7Osdie. -Os8ine 0-3 0-6 0-9 
020--039| Venereal diseases........... 120-4] 25-7} 84-8) 48-3] 99-5} 66-6] 178-0) 172-1) 291-7| 234-8 119-0 
020-029) Syipliiligiee: yee era 22-4 4:8| 14-7| 14:8) 18-4) 16-9) 11-1) 11-3\ 20-4) 15-7 16:7 
030-035||  Gonorrheess.28 50> 4.0 oe se 98-0) 21-0| 69-7| 384-0| 81-1) 49-5] 166-5) 160-7| 271-3| 216-4 102-0 
036-039 Other venereal diseases*...]| — -- 0-4, — 8 0-1 0-4 0-1} — 2-7 0-3 
056|Whooping eough............ 0-3] 246-7| 63-3} 18-1] 70-3) 104-5) 46-0} 18-5} 79-7) 85-9 76-5 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 These diseases are not reportable in provinces in- 
dicated. 3 Includes cases of septic sore throat, epidemic. 4 Includes cases where type was not speci- 
fied. 5 Type not specified. 6 Includes chancroid, granuloma inguinale and lymphogranuloma ven- 


ereum. 7 Based on official estimates of population (see p. 151). 8 Less than 0-1 per 100,000 population. 
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10.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Estimated 
Population by Province 1955 
Int. 
— Disease Nfid.|/P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ||\Canada! 
Oo: 
a NuMBERS or CasEs 
O87 @hickenpox. cic... ou.cu de nv es 342 437) 1,448 40| 7,755/16, 904! 1,314 218 198} 4,948] 33,599 
OBS Diphtheria: ).<2..25. ks. 7 o— —_— 4 79 9 11 11 10 8 139 
045-048) Dysentery.................. 1 5 3 6 111 178 31 31 12 295 673 
: PAG a AM Ce Dine chs. oa hee 1; — -= 2 2 — — — a= 2 8 
OAD Pe Baer lative 5 hint achuien, cs “ae 6 3 6 111 178 31 81 LZ 293 670 
082|Encephalitis, infectious......| — 2 1|} — 3 15 1 13} — 2 35 
480-483|Influenza, epidemic......... 15} 3, 955/11, 520 20 13] 6,606 247 461; — /|15,601) 38,438 
MSO UNORS IOS rcs ne cia hike ome shire 2,284] 2,276) 1,140 564/10, 094/21, 920) 2,893 469) 7,122} 8,160] 56,922 
057-0|Meningitis, meningococcal... 40 8 7 28 44 74 20 Oi) te ol 48 310 
UBg MOINS rio. ae ae He Shileek Phe 36 204 484 9} 6, 836}15, 324] 1,270 79 28] 2,923] 27,193 
080} Poliomyelitis, epidemic?.... 15 11 115 39 122 169 32 72 215 230 1,020 
“ig0-i|; With paralysis............ 12] 11] 66, 6] 86} S75] 85] 20 126] 146] ~~ 
080-2} Without paralysis......... 3) — 4 33 31 9 lv Og 8&6 84 3876 
086) Rubetia (German measles). . 97; 2 407 2) 2,375116, 123 73 3} 561) 768] 20,409 
050, 051|/Scarlet fever?............... 153 411} 1,161 142} 2,222) 2,796 233 404 729) 1,109 9,360 
Os4iSmalipox fi. dis. Jawa sen — —- 
001-019|Tuberculosis®............... 408 58 84 682] 3,903) 1,514 599 449} 1,066] 1,414) 10,177 
001; 002): Pulmonary......:.....4.. 398 40 75 679| 3,749| 5 640| 835) 1,000| 1,257 8,073 
003-019) Non-pulmonary........... 10 18 8 oj] Ae 69| 112 66| 167 587 
040, 041) Typhoid and paratyphoid. .. tf 2 1 13) 212 55 8 26 13 43 380 
044) Undulant fever............. — = — 2 63 28 ) 8 1 13 122 
020-039] Venereal diseases........... 447 56 637 313] 3,884] 2,850} 1,315] 1,334] 3,053] 2,758]| 16,647 
MUO SV DUNIS se. ss. co cbace techs 56 6 S6 47| 848 616 100 200 189| 248 2,396 
030-035} Gonorrheea.,............. 392 50 688 266) 3,040| 2,228| 1,215| 1,131| 2,862| 2,508|| 14,230 
036-039] Other venereal diseases®...| — — 3; — 1 6, — 3 2 oh 22 
056}Whooping cough............ 668 327 529 527| 2,872} 4,901 717 657 801; 1,683] 13,682 
Raves PER 100,000 PopuLatTIoNn’ 
087| Chickenpox... .... ..03 oxes ons 83-0} 404-6] 211-3 7-2| 171-6) 326-1] 154-8] 24-5} 18-6] 379-2 215-8 
DOK IPtHOria yi cot v eaee Ohe 1-7} — — 0:7 1-7 0-2 1:3 1-2 0-9 0:6 0-9 
045-048) Dysentery.................. 0-2 4-6 0-4 1-1 2-5 3-4 3-7 3-5 1-1] 22-6 4-3 
ede e tee) oy Tonga Se eee ae 0-2) — -- 2 2 -— -— _ — 0-2 8 
7 DAB ae Bacillaryaaitarues coe cs. a= 4:6 0-4 1-1 2-5 3-4 3°7 3°6 1-1| 22-6 4:3 
ie 082|Encephalitis................ a 2 0-1; — 0-1 0-3 0-1 1-5) — 0-2 0-2 
+ 480-483| Influenza, epidemic......... 3-6/3,662-0)1,686-7 3°6 0-3) 127-5} 29-0) 51-9) — 1|1,195-5 246-8 
BOMeASIES 5 6) 2 scat po ee canker 554-4|2,107-4) 166-9] 101-1} 223-3} 422-9] 340-8] 52-8] 668-1] 625-3 365-5 
057-0) Meningitis, meningococcal... 9-7 7-4 1-0} 5-0 1-0 1-4 2-4 2-2 a SR OU 2-0 
ORO MDS aeons. coeek nla 8-7) 188-9} 70-9 1-6} 151-2} 295-7} 149-6 8-9 2-6) 224-0 174-6 
080} Poliomyelitis, epidemic..... 36) seLO 92 be S|-any Ole e2<f ee aod) e ore) HS elj. sol: Olt -6 6-5 
oye iCy|} With paralysis........ Sb BG 10a Srl p-2) Pol dz) 7-8) a-2| ar): 12-2] 8-6 
080-2} Without paralysis......... 0-7, — 0:6 5°9 0-7 1°8 2-0 2-6 8-1 6-4 2-4 
086) Rubella (German measles)..| 23-5) 2 59-6; 0-4] 52-5} 311-1) 8-6} 0-3] 52-6) 58-9 131-1 
- 050, 051/Scarlet fevert............... 37-1} 380-6) 170-0) 25-4] 49-2) 53-9} 27-4) 45-4} 68-4] 85-0 60-1 
; OBA Small pOK.] ges vies dev cee bes = SS == =s = == = =e 
oo 001-019)Tuberculosis?............... 99-0) 53-7) 12-3} 122-2) 86-3! 29-2} 70-6] 50-5) 100-0) 108-4 65-4 
men 0021, Pulmonary... ch<.... 0.0 96°-6| 37-0) 11:0) 121-7| 82-9) § 63:-6| 37-7| 98-8) 96-3 61:8 
& 003-019} Non-pulmonary........... 2-4| 16-7 1:2 0-6 34 5 6-9| 12-6 6:2) 12-0 3°8 
040, 041) Typhoid and paratyphoid.. . 1-7; 1-9) — Diecast (epee ee OO) 20) te Id lh Ss <3 2-4 
f 044| Undulant fever............. ee ol Yad (Scere 1AlereieG|t- L.Oh=i0-9ts,0-4b 21-0 0-8 
eA 020-039] Venereal diseases........... 108-5) 51-9} 93-3} 56-1} 85-9) 55-0} 154-9) 150-1) 286-4] 211-3 106-9 
+ 20-029) SSyphiliss ss .c.a ss. ses. os. 18 °3 6:6) 14-1 8-4| 18-7) 11-9) 11-°8| 22-5| 17-7| 18-6 18+4 
= 030-035} Gonorrhcea............... 95:1| 46:3) 78:8| 47-7| 67-3) 48-0) 143-1) 127-2) 268-5| 192-2 391-4 
= 036-039} Other venereal diseases*...| — — 0-4, — 8 0-1) — 0-3} 0-2) 0:5 0-1 
hed 056)Whooping cough............ 162-1) 302-8) 77-5} 94-4) 638-5) 94-6} 84-5) 73-9] 75-1} 129-0 87-9 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2These diseases are not reportable in provinces 
indicated. 3 Includes cases where type was not specified. 4 Includes cases of septic sore throat, epi- 
demic. | 5 Type not specified. 6 Includes chancroid, granuloma inguinale and lymphogranuloma 
venereum. 7 Based on official estimates of population (see p. 151). 8 Less than 0-1 per 100,000 popula 


tion. 
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Subsection 2.—Health Institutions* 


Hospitals in Canada could have accommodated one in every hundred Canadians at — 
the end of 1953. The 151,485 beds, their gross capacity, were distributed among 1,143 
hospitals according to figures reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.f In addition 
to those actually reporting to the Bureau there were 45 public hospitals with a capacity 
of 3,466 beds and 93 private hospitals with a capacity of about 1,500, so that the grand 
total of all known hospitals in the country was 1,281, with space for about 156,500 beds 
exclusive of bassinets for newborn infants. These hospitals may conveniently be classified 
into three categories according to admission policy: public, which admit any patient; 
private, which admit only paying patients; and federal, which treat special groups. They 
may also be classified into four categories according to the type of condition treated: 
general, treating basically all forms of physical illness; special, treating particular types 
of illness such as chronic conditions or communicable diseases; mental, treating psychiatric 
disorders; and tuberculosis sanatoria. 


Table 11 cross-classifies these two sets of characteristics in each province, showing the 
number of hospitals and their capacity in each classification. The table excludes the above 
mentioned non-reporting hospitals and also excludes bassinets. It will be observed that 


Ontario had the greatest number of hospitals, followed in order by Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. 


Table 12 presents summary statistics for 1949 to 1953 of public and private general 
and special hospitals. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+t More detailed information may be found in DBS publications: Hospital Statistics 1958, Vols. I and II; Mental 
Health Statistics 1954 and Financial Supplement; Tuberculosis Statistics 1954 and Financial Supplement. 


11.—Hospitals Reporting and Bed Capacity (excluding Bassinets) by Type of Hospital 
and Type of Service by Province 1953 


General Special Mental Tuberculosis All Hospitals 


Province and Type = |——-—---——— 


No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds 


Newfoundland......... 27 | 1,598 2 129 1 526 2 622 32 2, 8¢o 
Publicgeaert sian a 27 1,598 2 129 1 526 2 622 32 2,875 
Private Bs Co ee ees cnden ral a =F" bso =z a. = = ao ore 
Hedorals, ccna a suis —_ — — — = = — =} —= — 

Prince Edward Island.. 7 633 — — 1 300 1 150 9 1, 083 
Publics aeece eee 7 633 — —_ 1 300 1 150 9 1,088 
Privates ina dese ma: =F | = ore aa bees a} aa a 
Kederala.. techs ee == — — = = = = — = = 

Nova Scotia............. 49 | 4,228 5 140 17 | 3,042 5 866 76 8, 276 

UblLiC ek tue eae 43 3, 298 3 132 17 3,042 4 851 67 7,323 
Private lacs acre en neKs = == 1 1 _— — 1 15 2 16 
Bederalitnicwaime cues 6 930 1 7 _ — — — 7 937 

New Brunswick........ 34] 2,624 4 124 1 910 5 867 44 4,525 

UDG See ates aa 30 2,094 2 105 1 910 5 867 38 3,976 
Brivatesssc eee 2 55 — — — — — — 2 55 
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11.—Hospitals Reporting and Bed Capacity (excluding Bassinets) by Type of Hospital 
and Type of Service by Province 1953—concluded 


Pe ra 


General Special Mental Tuberculosis All Hospitals 


Province and Type 9§ |——--—-———— a VUE AES Se |e ee 
No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds 


OES se ar 99 | 15, 481 46 | 4,091 13 | 15,781 18 | 5,547 176 | 40,900 


PaO etd Metecern. tek 81 | 12,818 19 3,607 12 | 15,694 17 Doe, 129 37, 466 
ETLVALC ya. sae cdetsitias 13 278 26 477 1 87 — — 40 842 
JAE Ce ene ae eae 5 2,385 il if —_ : 1 200 7 2,592 
MBCLATIO. «valor ath: een 192 | 28, 918 38 | 3,284 19 | 14,513 16 | 4,367 265 | 46,082 
BIOs tree Mlaeoh yolks. « 164 } 19,528 22 2,949 Lye el, 235 15 4,207 218 40,919 
MSPEV ACOH a has vdeo es 17 334 16 ooo 2 278 — _ 35 947 
Hipceralemein st. A 11 4,056 — — — _ 1 160 12 4,216 
Manitoba. . 60.4... 645.6: 66 | 4,247 4 842 4] 2,912 7 | 1,268 81 9,269 
We SIO. ved Petes salen: 61 3,303 4 842 4 2,912 4 762 73 7,819 
HemVALG sce rence teed so 1 8 — — — — — — 1 8 
Hederal> 2 dt atte. ce% 4 936 — —_— — — 3 506 7 1,442 
Saskatchewan.......... 164 | 5,508 4 13 3 | 3,061 3 803 174 9, 385 
{EAT 1G} BU og es on 151 5, 128 1 1 3 3,061 3 803 158 8,993 
erivateve ne ioe eke ) 26 3 12 — — -— — 12 38 
IC Oralt en wate. 4 354 — — — — a — 4 354 
ON LEY CR ea ar 100 6,874 4 231 6 3, 809 3 1,180 113 12, 094 
IEATI OETA aS 5p Gee, ae ee 95 6, 269 4 231 6 3, 809 2 00 107 10, 909 
Peruvaten neha’ Get e — — — —_ —_ — “= — —— —- 
Hiederal cc kiccats ccs. 5 605 — — — 1 580 6 1,185 
British Columbia....... 96 | 8,565 51 | 1,630 8} 4,871 10 | 1,437 165 | 16,503 
(Toy [Co eae 38 | Fe a 85 6, 953 2 125 if 4,801 a 941 101 12, 820 
eraVate.r ce eee mer b 8 112 46 1, 230 1 70 _ _ 55 1,412 
Neva Fey g2 MR Ad ae 3 1,500 3 2 — —- 3 496 i) Deol 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.......... 8 493 a o = — a= a 8 493 
WDLIG ete rae cera 7 480 —_ — -— —_ _ — 7 480 
WIE VAbOr es nuk ties ore eonn 1 13 — — — — — a 1 13 
Hodernl ick.) oes sae | — ~ — — — — -- — = 
OS 842 | 74,169 158 | 10,484 73 | 49,725 70 | 17,107 || 1,143 | 151, 485 
Tet LL) | (gue eae a a 751 | 62,102 59 8,121 69 | 49,290 60 | 15,150 939 | 184, 663 
Letty CE Lr ae ae 2 2 a a 51 826 92 2,055 4 435 1 15 148 3, 331 
a ee eee eee 40 | 11,241 7 308 | — = 9| 1,942 56 | 13,491 


12.—_Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private General and Special Hospitals 
1949-53 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Public— 
MOIDILASTOPONtINng aa. si. piatewiocioe © fe laciee ¢2sie cen 738 761 778 777 810 
EL ANGHN ACLU Y 2 cin eel Soaiets ik wales eee aides ie oratein Reeve (APA 75, 691 79,339 78, 666 81,752 
PARI ONtSUNGOR CALC’... «sea sks eke needs os otlemae 1, 829, 236 1, 900, 628 2,012,773 2,107,880 2,226, 293 
x Patient-days during year?,..............000000- 20, 221,160 | 21,189,308 | 21,920,099 | 22,331,887 | 23,075,013 
Li ' 
. Private— 
¢ Prreetitnis FopOrting. «4. Lowatiasss200 bond de oes 194 225 220 187 143 
* PUMCHDACIE VER Cech ease ciety wele’e.o aides corre ners 3,722 4,593 4,638 3, 884 3,201 
ra Patients under care?..............s.s.s0s0eeee- 63.052 70,577 67,486 60,432 50, 107 
$ iPatient-days during year?...00 00... cece ee oe 877, 054 1,029,935 | 1,076,207 992,425 853 , 324 
3 1 Includes bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 


Public Hospitals.—Movement of patients and number of personnel in reporting 
public hospitals are summarized in Table 13, and their revenues and expenditures in 
Table 14. 
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13.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Public Hospitals 
by Province 1953 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Item foundland os Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
4 No No No No. No No 
Hospitals reportingin.. sees ses 29 7 46 ayy 100 186 
Movement of Patients— ‘ 
A dimiSSionsea: Weer eioee cee ocoatee 37, 229 15, 841 94,455 84, 274 419, 299 737,048 
Wotalundencare sees ese ae 38,334 16,138 96, 836 85,921 431,096 755,519 
Discharges cei taeracics. ate ae 36,372 15, 368 92,126 82,492 407,717 715, 518 
Da this Sree ieee cee cheek res cine 693 377 Pe: 1, 758 10,759 20, 240 
Patient-days during year.......... 507, 257 146, 232 884, 332 712,458 | 5,327,613 7, 822, 865 
Personnel—? 
Salaried doctors, full time........ 28 1 14 5 126 158 
GOT S ea creams eee er techn cecal 20 -- 7) 17 573 631 
GTAdUaALeINUTSES seis ieiesels cclee-crsisites 278 103 841 550 2,937 8,294 
Student Nursesaace scree eee 248 an See! 692 616 2,824 5,489 
Otherspersonnelseet certs cas: 1,046 325 1,985 1, 857 12,556 22,251 
Totals, Personnel............ 1, 620 563 3, 609 3, 045 19, 016 36, 823 
aie Yukon 
‘ Saskat- British 
Manitoba Recoan Alberta Columbia ee Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IDGSpitals PepOLreinen vale cm cylomsieisce xe ee 65 152 99 87 7 810 
Movement of Patients—! 
(A GIMISSIONS scrote len oe cle eke rte 128,991 198,275 223 , 084 Done Zor 1, 603 2,172,356 
fRotalsundercareus. steers 132,194 202,977 227,690 237, 649 1,939 2, 226, 293 
Discharges. arsenic ae Gani ee 125, 537 194, 413 218,918 226, 149 1,480 2,116,090 
Deaths inn mets con ak tie tment 3,251 3,948 3,993 5, 746 50 53, 088 
Patient-days during year.......... IER y, 347 1,952, 499 1,971,957 | 2,279,810 137, 643 23,075,013 
Personnel—? 
Salaried doctors, full time........ 37 21 21 ol if 443 
ENCORnS reece ee eee eee oe 80 51 111 149 — 1,709 
Gradtiate nurses: . x0. eeee cn 897 1,367 1,568 2,616 20 19,471 
Studentimursesspc.ne nt bee eel 860 SS albivek 1, 264 Sloss = 14,493 
Other personnell.e er wade cc eles 3,374 4,382 4,600 ' 6,426 133 58,935 
Totals, Personnel............ % 5, 248 6, 994 7,564 10, 415 154 95, 051 
1 Includes newborn. 2 Includes part time personnel except part time salaried doctors. 
14.— Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals by Province 1953 
Item New- due of Nova New Quebec Ontari 
foundland ial waa Scotia: Brunswick = are 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitalsireportingm seer oe 5 6 46 32 85 popes ber 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Net earnings from patients ....... 647,614 728, 667 6,355,394 5, 669,073 | 37,470,534 70,580,111 
Provincial and municipal grants... 211, 739 130, 405 857, 875 986,740 | 1,614,684 11,547,513 
Otherrevenwerm 2 lo ee: 55,002 30,781 253, 633 118,837 | 3,186,468 3,118,569 
Totals, Revenue............. 914, 355 889,853 | 7,466,902 | 6,774,650 | 42,271,686 | 85,246,193 
Expenditure— ME of 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 526,570 352,986 | 4,003,985 | 3,700,976 | 24,664,786 | 55,460,130 
Directiexpenses.s.0. 4 coset eee 511, 831 447,565 | 4,142,921 | 38,248,886 | 18,197,912 | 30,951, 931 
Other expenditure................-. 16,394 138, 523 522,573 848,237 | 3,974,248 6,891,372 
Totals, Expenditure (gross) .| 1,054, 795 939,074 | 8,669,479 | 7,798;099 | 46,836,941 | 93,303, 433 
Cost per patient-day!............. 8-11 7-87 9-48 10-18 9-29 11-57 


For footnotes, see end of table, 


a 
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14.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals by Province 1953—concluded 


ee Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba ite Alberta Cahimbia ed Canada 
No. 7) No: No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting................. 65 145 95 87 _ 7412 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Net earnings from patients ....... 10,019,310 | 17,579,377 | 15,720,091 | 28,986,811 ra 193, 756, 982 
Provincial and municipal grants... 882, 134 353, 780 5,347, 009 677,438 re 22,609,317 
ther TOVONUG.. i. oes orden ss 452,728 288, 733 368, 547 1,350, 789 me 9, 224, 087 
Totals, Revenue............. 11,354,172 | 18,221,890 | 21, 435, 647 | 31,015, 038 ae 225, 590, 386 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 7,079,701 | 11,773,524 | 11,813,901 | 22,422, 687 os 141,799, 246 
HirechOxpense... 66.28. e..csc. cans 4,488,483 6,663,997 | 7,716,524 9, 725, 586 igs 86,095, 636 
Other expenditure. :............... 769, 708 1,274, 948 1,740, 062 1,741,528 ba 17,917,588 
Totals, Expenditure (gross)...| 12,337,892 | 19,712,469 | 21,270, 487 33, 889, 801 ae 245, 812, 470 
Cost per patient-day!............. 9-03 9-61 10-69 14-14 at 10-77 
1 Includes newborn. 2 69 public hospitals reporting other information did not report finances. 


Mental Institutions.—Data on movement of patients and personnel number for 
the 96 mental institutions that reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1954 
are given in Table 15. Table 16 presents revenue and expenditure for 72 of those institu- 
tions; financial statistics were not reported by one municipal hospital in Nova Scotia, 
one provincial and one lay hospital in Quebec, one federal hospital in each of Ontario 
and Quebec and the 19 psychiatric units. 


Government and municipal payments made up 82-6 p.c. of all the revenue received 
by mental institutions and salaries accounted for 58-1 p.c. of the total maintenance 
expenditure. (New buildings and improvements took 12-0 p.c. of the expenditure in 
1952. Prince Edward Island, with only one institution reporting, was the only province 
showing no expenditure for this item. Ontario’s outlay amounting to $5,070,039, accounted 
for 20-8 p.c. of all its 1952 expenditure for this purpose. ) 


15.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Mental Institutions! 
by Province 1954 


Prince 
Item f eters Edward pace B ac ck | Quebec - Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Institutions reporting............... 1 1 18 3 15 29 
Movement of Patients— 
Admissions (excluding transfers). . 282 210 1,541 685 6, 698 9,182 
Patients under care............... 849 379 2,991 1, 888 18,149 22,470 
Separations (excluding transfers). . 229 203 1,492 513 6,277 8,122 
. Patients at Dec. 31, 1954 ......... 902 386 3,040 2,060 18,570 23 , 530 
Personnel— 
Medical staff, full time (including 
“TESTIS y I ee is gat ert SRS a 6 2 1 17 87 176 
Medical staff, part time (including 
BMECITIS) oe Or So nik ok bean 13 9 14 21 152 116 
> Psychiatric nurses.....:......:.... -- 2 4 1 49 92 
- Registered nurses................. 29 —~ 52 39 280 507 
WOGUOT NUTSCS coe cbc eee bee 196 51 306 233 1, 668 4,246 
Other personnel................... 177 58 321 232 1,852 2,462 
~—-Potals, Personnel ......... 421 122 709 543 4, 088 7,599 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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pe 


15.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Mental Institutions! 
by Province 1954—concluded 


ops Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba cewann Alberta Colt bie Me ats Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Institutions reporting. .........2..0. 6 4 8 11 —_ 96 
Movement of Patients— 

Admissions (excluding transfers). . 1,611 1, 603 2,214 6,325 _ 29,351 

IPA blents UNGeCEICArG a. ede cients Sls 4,967 4,153 6, 542 -- 66,101 

Separations (excluding transfers).. 1,406 1,581 1,952 5,079 _ 26, 854 

Patients at Dec. 31, 1954 ......... 3,918 4,989 4,415 6,788 — 68, 598 
Personnel— 

Medical staff, full time (including 

INCELDS eric ie omer eee 28 35 26 50 — 439 
Medical staff, part time (including 

INCCINS'), Meee te ccrs scat ae ae: 6 4 11 di ~- 353 
Raychiatrie NUISESh cs fe escent 187 348 193 667 — 1,543 
RG gISbETEGANUTSES .wipse1+1s creel cle es 38 8 71 48 — 1,072 
OpHorsnursese eect ce anes oe isch 496 460 602 929 — 9,187 
@theripersonnel. 5... 2... cate oe a 347 518 579 718 — 7,264 

Totals, Personnel............ 1, 102 1,373 1, 482 2,419 — 19, 858 

1 Includes 19 psychiatric units. 

16.—Finances of 72 Reporting Mental Institutions by Province 1954 
Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Item foundland Porere Scotia! | Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal pay- 

ANONGS PERISS Cen eeea ees ke des 1,474, 405 273,296 | 1,497,333 | 1,648,762 | 8,704,888 | 19,202,917 
Payingipa tients rmearr eas + cmtast 77, 942 oe 605, 460 232,643 | 1,489,328 3, 780,340 
Otherssources*sccueu ene moe — 77, 655 87, 662 13, 697 731, 747 228, 822 

Totals, Revenue............. 1, 552, 347 350,951 | 2,190,455 | 1,895,102 | 10,925,913 | 23,212,079 

Expenditure— 

Mnlanien(hetlsetten ts ae oon 749, 530 127,927 | 1,002,628 | 1,029,301 | 5,055,256 | 14,890,922 

ProvaSionss(OOd) meter an occa te: 447,050 94,150 06,308 363,112 | 2,391,210 3,514, 309 

Other maintenance expenditure... 355, 767 ~ 128,874 661,115 502,689 | 4,098,686 4,783, 693 

Totals, MaintenanceExpenditure| 1,552,347 350,951 | 2,170,051 | 1,895,102 | 11,545,152 | 23,188,924 

: nig Yukon 
‘ Saskat- British 
Manitoba! chown Alberta Columbia ea Canada 

Revenue— $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Government and municipal pay- 

TMLON CSAS eee Renee 3,040,554 | 5,558,058 | 2,827,171 |) 7,807,695 — 52,035,029 
Paying patientsmememe ast erie. aie 488,174 225,170 858,555 | 1,616,602 — 9,374,214 
Oiler BounGeser ys ce aye ae 47,538 297, 022 90,718 144 -~ 1,575,005 

Totals, Revenue............. 3,576,266 | 6,080,250 | 3,776,444 | 9,424, 441 “= 62, 984, 248 
Expenditure— 
Salaries? (Neti)aee c. nece cnet nee 2,127,300 3, 665, 153 3, 266, 585 5,318,496 _ 37, 233,098 
Bro vaSiOns; (OOG!) seater eee 726, 549 647, 286 861,734 | 1,650,427 — 11, 202, 135 
Other maintenance expenditure.... 635,456 | 1,245,620 861,587 | 2,378,154 — 15, 651, 641 
Totals, MaintenanceExpenditure| 3,489,305 | 5,558,059 | 4,989,906 | 9,347,077 a 64, 086, 874 


1 Figures incorporate data for 1953 for two hospitals in Nova Scotia and for 1953-54 for one in Manitoba and 
seven in British Columbia which did not submit later data. 
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Tuberculosis Institutions.—Of the 17,683 beds set up (known as bed complement) 
in tuberculosis sanatoria and tuberculosis units only 13,798 or 78-0 p.c. were located in 
public sanatoria, 2,248 beds or 12-7 p.c. were located in units of other hospitals, and 
1,637 or 9-3 p.c. were in Federal Government sanatoria. Data in Table 18 relating to 
movement of patients cover all three groups but the data on personnel and on hospital 
facilities relate to the two groups of sanatoria only, excluding units in other hospitals. 
The financial data in Table 19 include only the public sanatoria, excluding all units and 
all federal sanatoria. 


17.—Bed Complement of Tuberculosis Institutions and Units by Province 1954 


Item Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.|| Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No. 
Public sanatoria............ 730| 174, 857} 841] 4,055] 4,284] 621] 803] 600) 9833} — 13,798 
Federal Government sana- 

POPS igs at ek ves ts sicis Ss ¥S — — _ — 137; — 507} — 470) §23)  — 1, 637 
Units in public hospitals.... 97; — 200} — 696} — — — a= 52 410 1,455 
Units in Federal Govern- 

ment hospitals............ — _ 118 68] 227) 231) — 85| — 644 — 793 

Totals, Bed Complement B27 474 1,175 909 Perit Wear “1,128 888 “1,070 14,42 410\| 17, 683 


18.—Movement of Patients, Personnel and Facilities of Tuberculosis Institutions 
and Units by Province 1954 


Prince 
New- Nova New ° 
Ttem foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 2 

Movement of Patients— No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PACLTMISSIONS sociale sce fet «oa Pakn tes 894 152 1, 258 1,553 7,012 4,170 

PDISCDAT ECR pent te cc cats ie hae 861 132 1,246 1,599 7,114 4,154 

EOLIESN dS | a, ieee at Se a a re 23 4 50 48 299 271 

Patients under care............... ‘1,630 284 1,796 2,184 10,954 7,744 

Collective stay in days........... 280,995 52,983 334, 728 274,636 | 1,802,068 1,513,371 
Personnel—?2 

PAIATIOMSGOCLOLS S515 cess sles 2 = sitions 18 8 21 26 201 86 

Graduate nurses... ...56.escceees 54 19 115 90 290 418 

Other personnel; =... hued 492 89 672 500 2,118 2,198 

Totals, Personnel............ 564 116 808 616 2, 609 2, 202 

Hospital Facilities—2 or 

ROT Me a Ba ches a's ost ee ee 2 — 4 4 16 14 

Clinical laboratory............... 2- 1 4 4 16 13 

Physiotherapy..... ASE A A De ae 1 1 2 1 7 3 

: Saskat- British Northwest 
Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Canada 

Movement of Patients— No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Pa MISSIONS? cae os fs coh ren: 1, 740 1,082 903 1,563 177 20, 504 

HBischaAtresta  . fork. cee. e 1, 745 1,031 911 1,595 241 20,629 

IPO EIS)RS ia Seat ath rade 47 24 44 87 7 904 

Patients under care............... 2,444 1, 650 1,818 2, 866 516 33, 886 

Collective stay in days........... 397,496 312,013 340, 925 501, 679 136, 136 5, 947,030 
Personnel—2 

PRLATION COCLOCS: ss. dons as cia ed 21 20 36 44 — 481 

Serweduate MUTseS,.....2. 0... .eee.- 63 71 139 209 — 1,468 

Pree parsonnel= ooo... 3 ose ne ‘ 713 490 618 1,025 -— 8,915 

Totals, Personnel............ 797 581 793 1,278 Lf 10, 864 

Hospital Facilities—2 at 

LA yg oa Bao eet bene te AD i — 2 4 ~: 53 

Clinical laboratory............... 6 3 3 3 _- 55 

Physiotherapy....... lesen aay 1 1 1 2 — 20 


1 Excludes deaths. 


2 Sanatoria only. 
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19.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria by Province 1954 


(Exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria) 


Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No No No No. No No 
Sanatoria reporting). nes. s ede sel 2 1 5 5 16 : 15 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal grants 
andspayments acces teat acre 1,782, 938 282,200 | 1,966,147 | 2,109,561 | 5,976,044 7,135, 257 
Paying patiecntsa teen rno roe — 37,003 —_ . 18,215 125,344 100, 627 
Otherisourcesonentroc ces 24,753 25,009 79, 234 35,129 981,378 1,924, 624 
Totals, Revenue............. 1,807, 691 344,212 | 2,045,381 | 2,162,905 | 7,082, 766 9, 160, 508 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wageS..........+..+.: 833, 459 176, 259 983,971 1112712 ae 134489, O83 5, 087, 938 
Suppliesie voce) nce nae kre acars 719, 888 117, 636 740 , 264 555, 646 2,160,814 2,151,148 
Otheriexpenditure’ 4... 32... 254,344 44,567 296,321 528, 122 1,501 172 1, 773, 183 
Totals, Expenditure ........ 1,807, 691 338, 462 | 2,020,556 | 2,196,480 | 7,161,669 9, 012, 269 
Cost per patient-days...5-- 4 «cere: 7:62 6-39 8-05 8-50 5-04 6-34 
ec Yukon 
Manitoba od Alberta ee : . and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No. No. No. No. No. 
Sanatoria reporting: .... 2... ene ees 4 3 2 5 — 58 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal grants 
ANd pPAyAMentss.« ek incite ese oe 1,050,667 | 1,452,678 | 1,212,251 | 3,565,039 — 26,532, 782 
IPA yingspavicsts sa ndess eaten dee 69, 140 — 5, 684 68, 688 ~- 424,701 
Opgherisourceses supe. veleakasle. Se 71,435 815,127 225, 467 34,377 -— 4, 216, 533 
Totals, Revenue............. 1,191,242 | 2,267,805 | 1,443,402 | 3,668,104 _- 31, 174, 016 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages.............5-- (By REY 1,268,937 | 1,049,644 | 2,486,197 ~~: 17, 152, 137 
Supplies ras conor it eins 6 eress 344, 367 501, 718 327,195 665, 068 o— 8, 283, 744 
Other expenditure; usec et seek 243, 064 459, 725 66, 563 566, 839 — 5, 743, 900 
Totals, Expenditure......... 1,300,768 | 2,230,380 | 1,448,402 | 3,668,104 —_ 31,179, 781 
Cost per patient-dayeocsae sb os eae 5-85 8-06 7:63 13-10 -— 6-76 


1 Includes all institutions operated by the Provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 


Federal Government Hospitals.—Under the terms of the British North America 
Act health and welfare is the special responsibility of the provinces. Nevertheless the 
Federal Government is responsible for the health of certain groups such as war veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces, newly arrived immigrants, Indians and Eskimos, and 
lepers. The Federal hospitals are administered by three departments of “government: 
in 1953 the Department of Veterans Affairs administered 19; the Department of National 
Defence, 9; the Department of National Health and Welfare’s Indian Health Service, 18; 
and the Department of National Health and Welfare’s Quarantine and Sick Mariners’ 
Service, 10. | 


Table 20 gives summary statistics of these hospitals for 1953. 
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20.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 1953 


Department of National 
; Depart éhi. D epartm ent by Health and Welfare 
tem of Veterans | of Nationa . . Total 
c Indian Quarantine 
Affairs Defence Health and Sick 
Services Mariners 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals POPOVUING Beata se eee sc, oe Sr 19 9 18 10 56 
Beds—! 
eeralieeee Mare ec te ke ate: 7,181 925 549 280 8,935 
BMD ENCRLOSIB Bs ast Gok Bide Sd a lbiods 576 - 1,564 — 2,140 
RICHTAT Meee a ee Ge ae 1,550 — -— -= 1,550 
LES hae URS 1 ee 2 ee 66 — _ 93 760 
Totals, Beds.................. 9,974 925 2,118 373 13, 385 
Personnel— 5 
SS RIATIOULGOCLOLSs ctrvid os i ste aias welt be 127 78 48 23 276 
ETACHIACOATUTSOS i. ns «eee RRS 1522 145 216 50 1, 933 
RU EROW POESOUNE] yee. hale os cares a Showin 7,476 557 1,094 138 9, 265 
Totals, Personnel............. 9, 125 780 1,358 211 11, 474 
Facilities— 
HGR DOPALOLY...nne Fetes oe oF icc ewer 14 9 7 9 39 
BRO IOLOWY Ca. be Rena eee eek che 15 9 17 4 45 
Phystotherap yt (cher. ce0s kiss vias 18 9 1 2 30 
QULpDAbIONG SENVICE+.« ..)scha danse on aes 14 9 14 9 46 
Movement of Patients— 
In hospital at beginning of year...... “lea Wf 492 1, 873 41 9, 583 
PMCHTIISSIONS EU astle coie atv. ere oceans 51,783 19,677 8, 605 544 80, 609 
Totals, Under Care........... 58, 960 20,169 10, 478 585 90, 192 
Discharges....... bra deratg cs” Stein Lom s 49,741 19, 600 8, 269 522 78, 132 
WDGatis te ee ete tee ee Ae oh kes 2,040 20 165 25 2, 250 
In hospital at end of year............ 7,179 549 2,044 38 9,810 
Patient-days during year.............. 2,854, 644 293, 400 718,614 11,127 3, 877, 785 
Average daily number of patients...... 7, 821-0 803-8 1,968-8 30-5 10, 624-1 


Percentage occupancy.................. 78-4 86-9 93-2 8-2 79-4 


1 Excludes bassinets. 


PART II.—PUBLIG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY* 


Responsibility for social welfare in Canada has rested in large part on the provinces 
which in turn have delegated an important share of this responsibility to the municipalities. 
Though constitutional authority has not changed, except with respect to unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions, the financial participation of the Federal Government 
has been greatly extended in the past two decades in the provision of income maintenance 
payments. 

The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 1944 established 
for the first time in the Federal Government a department in which public welfare is a 
major responsibility. The Department is charged with the administration of federal 
Acts relating to welfare which are not assigned by law to other departments. In addition 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this Part was prepared in the Research Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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to the general promotion of social welfare, the Welfare Branch of the Department admin- 
isters the family allowances program, the old age security program and the federal aspects. 
of old age assistance, allowances for blind persons and the new program of aid to disabled 
persons. Grants to the provinces to promote physical fitness were introduced in 1943 
but the Act providing for them was repealed in June 1954. 


Unemployment insurance is administered by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission; welfare and health services for veterans by the Department of Veterans Affairs; 
and the welfare of Indians and Eskimos by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
and the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively. 


Administration and financial responsibility in other fields of welfare such as mothers’ 
allowances, child protection and general assistance or relief are left entirely to the Baa ashe 
and their local subdivisions, 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act was introduced in 1944 as a basic social security measure 
designed to assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian children. The allowances 
involve no ‘means test’ and are paid entirely out of the Federal Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. They are not part of taxable income although persons with children eligible for 
family allowances obtain a smaller income tax exemption for such children than for 
children not so eligible. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada or has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or mother 
was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Monthly payment is made normally to the mother although any person who substantially 
maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. The allowances are paid at 
the monthly rate of $5 for each child under 6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years; 
$7 for each child from 10 to 12 years; and $8 for each child from 13 to 15 years. The 
allowances are paid by cheque, except for Eskimo children and a group of Indian children 
for whom payment is made largely in kind because of lack of exchange facilities in remote 
areas and the need for education in the use of nutritive foods. 


If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the allowances are not being spent 
for the purpose outlined in the Act payment may be discontinued or made to some other 
person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who 
fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who, although she 
is under 16 years of age, is married. 


Family allowances are administered by the National Director of Family Allowances 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare through Regional Directors in offices 
located in each provincial capital. A Welfare Section in each regional office deals with 
welfare questions arising out of the administration of allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare 
Services advises each Regional Director and reports through him to the Chief Supervisor 
of Welfare Services, who acts in a similar advisory capacity to the National Director. 
The actual preparing and issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division 
of each regional office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of 
Finance with the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The Regional Director for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, located at Ottawa, 
is responsible for payments to families in those areas. Close co-operation is maintained 
with the Departments of Citizenship and Immigration and of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources which are responsible for the welfare of Indians and Eskimos, respectively 
(see Population Chapter, pp. 173 and 174). 


A ee See x! 
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a a ee 
1.—Family Allowances Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 
Nors.—Figures for 1952 and 1953 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 259. 


Child Aen A 
Families ildren umber verage Net 
Province or Territory Receiving Ai Whom Ch a Allowance—! i Total 
enn Vien Alloweuce owance ildren llowances 
aa Merck Paid in per ———_—_——_————| Paid During 
March Family per per Fiseal Year 
in March Family Child 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............. 1954 55, 102 163 , 292 2-96 17-70 5-97 11,497,719 
1955 56, 692 169, 760 2-99 17-91 5-98 11,967,775 
Prince Edward Island..... 1954 13, 205 35,441 2-68 16-22 6-04 2,558,097 
1955 13, 142 85,812 2°72 16-54 6-07 2,590, 704 
POV EH SCOURS. .ccec ncuce tes 1954 95,715 233,076 2-43 14-73 6-05 16, 716,374 
1955 97,478 238, 896 2-45 14-84 6-05 17, 147, 920 
New Brunswick........... 1954 75,189 205,785 2:74 16-50 6-03 14,700, 819 
1955 76, 229 210, 640 2:76 16-68 6-03 15,073,324 
ROWE DEON irsteicto es oies cod 1954 585,050 1,562,685 2-67 16-20 6-06 111, 441,301 
1955 605, 916 1, 624,055 2-68 16-27 6-07 116,057, 182 
| CHAUCS E( hees S R e e agaee eleae 1954 712, 592 1,489,030 2-09 12-54 6-00 104, 409, 819 
1955 744, 736 1,574, 703 2-11 12-68 6-00 110, 492, 480 
MMM THLODES sols adits uns vee: 1954 116, 238 253, 803 2-18 13-11 6-00 17,979, 854 
1955 119, 594 264, 274 2-21 13-26 6-00 18,705,349 
Saskatchewan ............. 1954 12357153 281,344 2-27 13-80 6-07 20, 244, 540 
1955 126,424 290, 359 2-30 13-92 6-06 20, 894, 790 
Ponta mens vanineehiiedien « : 1954 154, 258 339, 803 2-20 13-24 6-01 23, 958, 080 
1955 161,737 361,551 2-23 13-39 5-99 25,390, 585 
British Columbia.......... 1954 181,241 367, 834 2-03 12-26 6-04 25,904, 496 
1955 188,471 388, 442 2-06 12-45 6-04 27,405, 872 
Yukon and Northwest 1954 4,366 9,951 2-28 13-94 6-11 702,801 
Territories. 1955 4,608 10,550 2-29 13-69 5-98 739, 984 
Canada.n senmack nck: 1954 2,116, 709 4,942, 044 2°39 14-08 6-03 300, 118, $02 
1955 2, 195, 627 &, 169, 042 2°35 14-20 6-03 366, 465, 965 


1 Based on gross payments for March. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security* 


Under the Old Age Security Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 200), effective January 1952, a uni- 
versal pension of $40 a month is payable by the Federal Government to all persons aged 70 
or over, subject only to a residence qualification. Residence requirement is 20 years 
immediately preceding commencement of pension with certain temporary absences allowed. 
Where the applicant has not so resided for the complete 20 years the periods of absence 
may be made up by having been present in Canada, prior to the 20 year period, for double 
the periods of absence; for these persons there is a further requirement of one year’s 
residence immediately preceding the commencement of the pension. 


Payment of the pension is suspended when the pensioner leaves Canada. On his 
return the pension may be resumed and, if absences have not exceeded six months, payment 
may then be made retroactively for as many as three months of absence in any calendar 
year. 


* The Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 under which old age pensions were paid jointly by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, ceased to be effective Dec. 31, 1951, at which time all recipients thereunder were automatically 
transferred to the rolls of the universal pension under the Old Age Security Act 1951. 
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The program is financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. Payment of the pension is made 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old Age Security Fund account. 
The income of the Old Age Security Fund is derived from three sources. First, there is a 
2 p.c. tax on personal taxable income, that is, on income less exemptions and deductions; 
the maximum tax per person is $60 per annum. The fund also receives the amount collected 
by a special 2 p.c. tax on corporate taxable income and the proceeds of a 2 p.c. sales tax. 
Temporary loans may be made to the Old Age Security F und, subject to repayment as 
directed. Operations of the Fund are shown in Table 2. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-55 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 
Item ~ — - - 
19521 1953 1954 1955 
Revenue § $ $ $ 
Taxes— 
AnGivtcualanecomies some game sce rer ee ote Banged as 100, 000 45, 250,000 90, 700, 000 100, 900, 000 
Corporation INCOME. .2..455 sea noes eal Wt SAP 2,000, 000 36, 850, 000 55, 600, 000 46,000, 000 
PTS AN Sate Ns eke eee, aaa Mantels Aeros LM Pl prs oon mt, 24, 297,979 141, 558, 292 146, 832, 886 143 , 053, 678 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue ..,........+.ee005- 49 668, 855 -- —_ -- 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue.............00:0005: — 99,483 , 3222 45, 837, 9058 63, 251, 6553 
Totals RevenUWless.vccc sae sacri 76,066,835 | 323,141,614 | 338,970,791 | 353, 205, 333 
Expenditure : 
Totals, Expenditure (Benefit Payments)........... 76,066,835 | 323,141,614 | 338,970,791 | 353, 205, 333 


1 Program in effect for the last three months only of the fiscal year. 


2 In the Budget Speech of Apr. 6, 


1954 it was announced that this sum was being written off against the reserve for possible losses on active assets. 
3 In the Budget Speech of Apr. 5, 1955 it was announced that the 1953-54 loan would be written off by a grant from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the fiscal year 1954-55 and that the 1954-55 loan would be handled in thesame 
way in the fiscal year 1955-56. 


The program is administered by the National Director of Old Age Security of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare through the ten regional offices established 
in connection with the payment of family allowances. The two programs are administered 
largely by the same personnel. 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance who reach age 70 are transferred to the universal 
pension rolls without further action on their part. Other persons make application to the 
Regional Director located at their provincial Capital. The Regional Director for the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. 


In Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan the provincial governments make 
supplementary payments to recipients of old age security who qualify under a means and 
residence test. In Alberta and British Columbia the allowance cannot exceed $15 per 
month; in Saskatchewan, it is a flat $2.50 per month rising to a maximum of $20 per 
month for certain recipients. In some provinces and in the Yukon, recipients of the 
pension who are in special need may also receive relief. 
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3.—Old Age Security Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 
Norre.—Figures for 1952 and 1953 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 261. 


Pensioners Pensions Province or Pensioners Pensions 
Province and Year in Paid Territory in Paid 
March (net) and Year March (net) 
N O. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland— Manitoba— 
Bese eee Rion Gt eaters kis woud, si. 15,343 7, 242,820 SG, MON STR ce 42,592 20, 052, 895 
DOOD UE A ewe cote back ues 15, 693 7,459, 680 MODS ETA ote awk ate 44,591 21,051, 155 
Prince Edward Island— Saskatchewan— 
BGA ge dia inte ee OB cles 6, 669 3, 208, 780 O54 ois BS age lk eg 4 42,505 20,111, 120 
TN Sieteemtaped ha facet Stel at at 6, 786 3,261, 800 TODD rc ener 44,821 21, 202,779 
Nova Secotia— Alberta— 
TSS ao ase ee ee ae ee 36, 961 17,702,477 LG DARE GRIER esata es 3. 2c cea ae 42,868 20, 137, 730 
CN Gied the 2 Se eee 37,801 18, 149, 526 LCE ets Meat Weer cin cae ae 45,384 21,418, 246 


MOP Air Mtesictec sess 26, 288 12, 606, 600 Ob de imma Piemmaaresie ares $5,191 39, 880, 100 


Pare ee tt by 5 abies cic 27,014 12,945, 905 LO5G Sct. Soe Ree res ae 90, 201 42,449, 810 
Quebec— Yukon and N.W.T.— 
eae Rk xe > Sut Aero a» 152, 682 72,032,527 HOES Neste 0 Se Ser aoe Aa aA 469 225, 520 
cE Leite © Legit | a Berg Rete Wwe ae ot eae nc 158, 109 74,724,977 TOR Dw A E be ear, 540 245,360 
Ontario— Canada— 
OE) ss ee Ee ol bee 8 ee 264, 831 125,775, 222 AOD EL ER ots el te cede s 716, 399 338,970,791 
LS) St oe OG, 274, 680 130, 296,095 LORDS ok oe et hee 745, 620 358,205,333 


Subsection 3.—Government Annuities* 


Under the Government Annuities Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 132), passed in 1908, the Federal 
Government carries on a service to assist Canadians to make provision for old age. The 
Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 

A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 


- maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 


amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Immediate 
annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may now be arranged to reduce 
by $40 per month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest to the purchaser or his legal representative. Provision is made 
in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby employers may contract for the purchase 
of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on behalf of their members, the 
purchase money being derived partly from wages and partly from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and many municipal cor- 
porations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts are taxable 
as to the interest portion of the annuity payment and the return-of-capital portion is 
exempt; annuities arising from approved pension plans are fully taxable but the employee 
and the employer are entitled to tax exemption year by year on their annual contributions 
to the pension plan. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1955 the total 
number of annuity contracts and certificates issued excluding replacements was 393,232. . 
On the latter date 68,130 annuities were being paid amounting to $32,766,286 annually 
and 281,531 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount of purchase 


money received up to Mar. 31, 1955 was $906,261,559. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1955, 966 corporations, institutions and associations, as compared with 
949 up to Mar. 31, 1954, had entered into agreements with the Government to purchase 


annuities. 


Under these arrangements 164,012 employees or members were holding certif- 
icates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 147,523 one year earlier. 


The 


number of certificates issued under groups in the year 1954-55 was 18,300 as compared 


with 13,161 for 1953-54. 


4.—Government Annuities Contracted and Purchase Money Received, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1936-55 


Nore.—Figures for 1909 to 1935 will be found in the 1942 Year Book, p. 873. 


Contracts 

Year and 

Certificates 

E No. 
1936 ee ee hee cial 6,357 
OS ae ap eee ae ere vende suctoe 7, 806 
TOS Seen ke aeereerees oh aloiec ioe 5,724 
LOSOM MES | eee es 8,518 
LOS OGRE On. eeeeneey pe eran 9,014 
G4 aa Se nt fae mpe ated gto 2, 11,994 
OGD, Rahs i te aera lt Sch. 8,593 
LOSS ee? oP ae Nie 9, 608 
1944 Weal eA. 5. 19,354 
DY a ae ee ee ee ee 15,796 


Purchase 
Money 
Received 


$ 


21, 281,981 
23,614, 824 
13 , 550, 483 
18, 189,319 
20,001, 533 
18, 803, 645 
19, 630, 645 
20, 415,365 
26, 600, 098 
33,076, 436 


Year 


Contracts Purchase 
and’ Money 
Certificates Received 
No. $ 
ee Ee 25,538 46, 954,536 
RN. ate ome 43, 585 72,009, 764 
Bee oe he ieee 40,945 75,067, 827 
Re cs 8 Bic A eee 36,332 64,311,116 
enn tS 21,078 63, 1383 , 242 
SP aN ee, Pale ZAR) 59, 648, 323 
See a ey (3 17,038 57,548, 671 
MT ee ae 18,433 62,787,282 
Re ER Ne 18, 466 64, 380,327 
Ren eR 24, 542 68, 594, 250 


5.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


Item 1951 
$ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year............. 563, 182, 111 
Receipts during the year, less payments..... 57, 216, 884 
uindsatrendror tiscaleycanuasmsi ee cid ace 620,398,995 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contracts.............. 620,398, 995 
Receipts 
lhmnimediatemnnulties).4 ue cece eee ene 6, 954,048 
Deterredkannuibies:-e.seccme Gee eee 53,101, 159 
IMGGKeSG Ost UNG: tac cee opacthiesd brcica ieee aa 22, 680, 245 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve..... 659, 787 
Totals, Receipts’... o-. 6.2. eee 83, 395, 239 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts....| 23,964,819 
Return of premiums with interest........... 1, 806, 652 
Return of premiums without interest........ 406, 884 
Totals, Payments................. 26, 178, 355 


$ 


620,398, 995 
55, 532, 708 


675, 931, 703 


675, 931, 703 


4,437,155 
53,438, 891 
24, 671, 668 

940, 138 


83, 487, 852 


25, 820,310 
1, 807, 459 
327,375 


27,955, 144 


1952 


1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ 

675,931,703 | 736,540,927 | 798,454,014 
60,609,224 | 61,913,087 | 66,089,024 
736,540,927 | 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 
736,540,927 | 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 
5,823,356 | 5,620,132 | 8,086,323 
57,347,618 | 59,580,358 | 61,956,789 
26,994,535 | 29,306,356 | 31,638, 652 
743, 616 98,911 371,521 
99,909,125 | 94,605,757 | 102, 053, 285 
27,693,728 | 29,749,159 | 31,943, 115 
2,222,482 | 2.123.349 | 2,572,284 
383,691 820,162 | 1,448, 862 
30,299,901 | 32,692,670 | 35,964,261 


Ere Ms 


< 
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6.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts as at Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 
1954 1955 
: . Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts of of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities | Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Immediate ordinary.............. 27,096 | 10,555, 822 96, 652,531 29,300 | 11,523,910 | 104,098, 205 
Immediate guaranteed............ 32,482 | 17,177,733 193, 635,041 33,140 | 17,833,023 | 199,412, 496 
Immediate last survivor.......... 4,354 | 2,111,219 28,072, 800 4,286 | 2,102,382 | 27,554,176 
Immediate reducing at age 70..... 473 436, 762 3,923, 440 1,404 1,306,971 11,115,385 
Welanr Ody sth aettath tas «hes iere iad ie 261,277 1 476,170, 202 281,531 1 522,362,776 
POURS A380 ite cs .cchiok 325,682 | 30,281,536 | 798,454, 014 349, 661 | 32,766,286 | 864, 543, 038 


1 Undetermined. 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed, establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVIII. 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. It is administered through local employment and claims offices and 
supervised by the Department of Labour. Statistics of positions offered and placements 
made are given in Chapter XVIII. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and Eskimos 
is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively; this field is covered in the 
Population Chapter, pp. 173 and 174. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Unemployment Aid.—Discussions took place at a federal-provincial conference 
called in April 1955 to consider the problem of relief for needy unemployed persons not 
covered by unemployment insurance. This was followed by technical sessions at which 
various suggestions for sharing the costs were considered. In June the Prime Minister 
reported to the House of Commons that provincial representatives had decided to consider 
with their governments a modified federal proposal under which the Federal Government 
would accept one-half the cost of relief for the number of unemployed in each province 
in excess of 0-45 p.c. of the population, with certain adjustments being made to accom- 
modate special situations in some provinces. This starting point would make it unnecessary 
for the Federal Government to make any distinction between persons who are employable 
and those who are not employable. Following consideration by the provinces the details 


_ of the plan are to be embodied in agreements with each province joining therein. 
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Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 199), effective January 1952, provides 
for federal financial aid to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over subject 
to a residence qualification of at least 20 years. The payment of old age security com- 
mencing at age 70 makes old age assistance effective from ages 65 to 69. Within the limits 
of the federal Act each province is free to fix the amount of the maximum assistance 
payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. The Federal 
Government’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 per month or of the 
assistance paid, whichever is less. 


For an unmarried person the total income allowed including assistance cannot exceed 
$720 a year; for a married couple, $1,200 a year; where the spouse is blind within the 
meaning of the Blind Persons Act the total income of the couple cannot exceed $1,320 a 
year. The exact pension payable in each case depends on the amount of outside income 
and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To be eligible for assistance the applicant 
must not be in receipt of an allowance under the Blind Persons Act or the War Veterans 
Allowance Act. The applicant must have resided in Canada for at least 20 years immedi- 
ately preceding the commencement of the assistance but may have certain temporary 
absences; where the applicant has not so resided for the 20 years he must have been 
physically present in Canada prior to the 20 years for a total period equal to twice the 
total of the absences during the 20 years. 


The program became effective in January 1952 in all areas except Newfoundland, 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories where the effective date was Apr. 1, 
1952. The maximum assistance is $40 per month in all provinces and territories except 
in Newfoundland where it is $30 per month. Administrative responsibility is vested in 
the province; the provincial plan must be approved by the Governor in Council. Assistance 
is paid by the province with federal reimbursement. 


In Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory the provincial or territorial 
governments make supplementary payments to recipients of old age assistance who qualify 
under a means and residence test. In Alberta and British Columbia the allowance cannot 
exceed $15 per month and in the Yukon it cannot exceed $10 per month. In some provinces 
recipients of old age assistance who are in special need may also receive relief, 


7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Nore.—Figures for 1952 and 1953 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 265. 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population During 
Assistance Age 65-69! Year 
No. $ p.c. $ 
Newitoundlandcts ca. n opener cantie ceeee: 1954 5, 124 29-21 55-70 896, 429 
1955 5,073 29-38 54-55 898,973 
Prince Hdwardelsiandse teen teen eee 1954 594 25-88 16-97 85, 986 
1955 612 27-54 18-00 98,531 
NovalScotiar eben eet sec tea een cio 1954 5, 173 33-47 26°53 1,028, 756 
1955 5,178 33-63 26-55 1,063, 165 
News Brunswick. w.e.cise eee ties eee 1954 5, 756 36-93 39-42 1, 248, 339 
1955 5, 808 36-89 39-24 1, 288,095 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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7.—Od Age Assistance Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


—concluded 
hae Average P.C. of Federal 
: Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population During 
Assistance Age 65-69! Year 
No. $ p.c. $ 
RMR Sarees: & Sn Ss: Ww hbina 3 fs Wolds ed hile he 1954 32,391 37-50 32-39 7, 187, 259 
1955 32, 882 37-48 32-46 7,392, 923 
“Che tot ges RG Se OR SE adhe ae Se 1954 21,587 36-83 13-36 4,726,153 
1955 22,061 36-86 13-52 4,858, 693 
Manitoba.......... See ew ae pk Oe 1954 4,838 37-77 17-16 15112,322 
1955 4,847 37-64 17-19 1,119, 639 
See ACH EMELN «ccna eh cares os oe iesced Satan em aS lols tuhdva 1954 4,584 36-71 15-81 1,017,535 
1955 4, 853 37-22 16-79 1,089,704 
OOM] STR AR Ia A pattern See a oc 1954 5,014 36-60 16-60 1,107,190 
1955 5,341 36-67 17-74 1,165,332 
BERS DIC OUMNH ees cc. opie Benue eis seston one 1954 8, 144 37-72 15-60 1, 863,052 
1955 7,868 37-76 15-25 1,872,909 
OR WO Us gad Oe eee ae 1954 4 40-00 2-15 880 
1955 12 38-41 6-45 2,220 
RTP Wests l GrelvOriesia.: c...,00 om ketvenene seeks 1954 64 38-40 37-21 14,251 
1955 90 38-11 52-33 18,942 
G@anadagsn= )5 oat ee ote 1954 93, 273 36-50 20-80 20, 288, 152 


1955 94, 625 36-56 21-01 20, 869, 126 


1 Estimated population as at June 1 of each year for the provinces and 1951 Census data for the Territories. 


Subsection 2.—Allowances for the Blind 


The Blind Persons Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 17), effective January 1952, was amended in 
1955 to lower the eligible age and to increase the income limits. The Act as amended 
provides for financial aid to the provinces toward the provision of allowances to blind 
persons aged 18 (formerly 21) or over. Within the limits of the federal Act each province 
is free to fix the amount of the maximum allowance payable and the maximum income 
allowed. The Federal Government’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 75 p.c. of 
$40 per month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. 


For an unmarried person, the total income allowed including the allowance cannot 
exceed $960 (formerly $840) a year; for an unmarried person with one or more dependent 
children, $1,160 (formerly $1,040); for a married couple, $1,560 (formerly $1,320) a year; 
where the spouse is also blind the total income of the couple cannot exceed $1,680 (formerly 
$1,440) a year. The exact allowance payable in each case depends on the amount of 
outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To be eligible for an 
allowance the applicant must not be in receipt of assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, of an allowance under the War Veterans Allowance Act, of a pension under the Old 
Age Security Act or of a pension in respect of blindness under the Pensions Att. The 
applicant must have resided in Canada for at least 10 years immediately preceding the 
commencement of the allowance but may have certain temporary absences; where the 
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applicant has not so resided for the 10 years, he must have been physically present in 
Canada prior to the 10 years for a total period equal to twice the total of the absences. 
during the 10 years. 


The program became effective in January 1952 in all provinces and in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. Administrative responsibility is vested in the province but the 
provincial plan must be approved by the Governor in Council. The allowances are paid 
by the province with federal reimbursement. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, the provincial 
or territorial governments make supplementary payments. 


8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 
Nore.—Figures for 1952 and 1953 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 267. 


& 
Average iP. Osor Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population During 
Assistance Age 20-691 Year 
No $ p.c $ 

Newtoun lan di ae$: meee dstecironent-: Weciene Mcce ee 1954 336 39-49 0-177 121,952 
1955 338 39-70 0-174 119,970 
Prince Hdwarddsland 4 5-42. eae eee 1954 90 37-12 0-166 P28, 126 
1955 95 37°65 0-171 30,516 
INowaiScotiases sey Joes Leen sane Seba 1954 718 38-35 0-201 250, 567 
1955 706 38-57 0-195 247,788 
New: Brunswick ss eos get 2 ee 1954 731 39-49 0-265 263, 726 
1955 706 39-49 0-251 256, 748 
Quebec Va Sse et Beith ee SN Store erie oat 1954 2,949 38-96 0-124 1,057, 842 
1955 2, 866 39°18 0-118 1,028, 750 
Oni tarot: Mevati ies scsi oie oe a nny epee Sree 1954 1,710 38-70 0-057 602,041 
1955. 1,731 38°73 0-057 607, 709 
Manito barthay sap ae ec eee ieee bee Rae 1954 411 38-92 0-086 148, 244 
1955 405 39°13 0-084 145,014 
Saskatchewan te deen.. to peng eo Sik ee eee 1954 366 . 88°73 0-075 125,796 
1955 374 38-58 0-076 132,670 

AliDertaree.n eae eee te Bl koe ae Alene BC aca 1954 400 38°57 0-069 135,586 . 
1955 409 38-59 0-069 140, 149 
British -Cormmbiar ys ce: Moe ee eee 1954 488 39-20 0:066 174, 964 
1955 474 39-02 0-063 170,796 
WukOnyLerntOry oe oe eee cee See 1954 2 40-00 0-085 720 
1955 2 40-00 0-035 900 
Northwest Rerritoriess: sis .n acen oe eee ee 1954 13 39-23 0-157 4,537 
1955 16 40-00 0-188 5,175 
Cans as Fee ahs ae ers 1954 8, 214 38-88 0-096 2,914, 101 
1955 8, 122 38-99 0-094 2, 886, 185 


1 Estimated population as at June 1 of each year for the Provinces and 1951 Census data for the Territories. 


; 
. 
i 
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A description of the pensions payable to blind persons under the Old Age Pensions 
Act 1927, repealed in 1951 (and replaced by the Old Age Assistance Act, effective January 


1952) will be found in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 234-235. The final statistics of operations 


under that program are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 267. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


Under the Disabled Persons Act (2-3 Elizabeth II, c. 55) of June 26, 1954, effective 
January 1955, the Federal Government provides financial aid to the provinces toward the 
provision of allowances to persons aged 18 or over who are totally and permanently 
disabled.* Within the limits of the Federal Act each province is free to fix the amount 
of the maximum allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. The Federal 
Government’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 per month or of the ~ 
allowance paid, whichever is less. 

For an unmarried person, the total income including the Federal allowance cannot 
exceed $720 a year; for a married couple the limit is $1,200 a year except that if the spouse 
is blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the aggregate income of the couple 
cannot exceed $1,320 a year. The exact allowance payable in each case depends on the 
amount of outside income and the resources of the applicant and spouse. To be eligible . 
for an allowance the applicant must not be in receipt of an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance 


_ Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act, or a mother’s allowance under provincial 


legislation. The applicant must have resided in Canada for at least 10 years immediately 
preceding the commencement of the allowance but may have had certain temporary 
absences; where the applicant has not so resided for the 10 years, he must have been 
resident in Canada prior to the 10 years for a total period equal to twice his absences in 
that period. 

An applicant is considered to be totally and permanently disabled when he is suffering 
from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impairment, verified by objective 
medical findings. The impairment must be one that is likely to continue without sub- 
stantial improvement during his lifetime and one to which the concept of cure cannot be 
applied. Also the person must be severely limited in activities pertaining to self-care and 
normal living as a result of the impairment. However an applicant is not deemed to be 
permanently and totally disabled when a favourable rehabilitation prognosis is obtained 
or approved therapeutic measures are recommended by the provincial authority, and the 
necessary rehabilitation services or therapeutic measures are available. 

The provincial authorities must suspend the payment of the allowance when in its 
opinion the recipient unreasonably neglects or refuses to comply with or to avail himself 
of training, rehabilitation or facilities provided by or available in the Province. 

The allowance is not payable to a patient or resident in a mental institution, tuber- 
culosis sanatorium, home for the aged, infirmary or institution for the care of incurables. 
A recipient who is resident in a nursing home or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is 
being paid by himself or his family. When a recipient is required to enter a public or 
private hospital the allowance may be paid for no more than 62 days of hospitalization in 
a calendar year. For the period that a recipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for 
his disability or rehabilitation as approved by the provincial authority the allowance may 
continue to be paid. 


* The Provinces of Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta have operated their own programs for needy disabled 
persons since 1949, 1952 and 1953, respectively. All three programs continue and now receive reimbursement from 
the Federal Government in accordance with the terms of the new federal-provincial program. 
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Agreements became effective January 1955 in all provinces except Newfoundland and 
British Columbia when the effective date was April 1955. The maximum allowance is 
$40 per month in all provinces. Administrative responsibility for the program is vested 
in the province and the provincial plan must be approved by the Governor in Council. 
The allowances are paid by the province with federal reimbursement. 


._Statistics on Allowances for Disabled Persons by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955! 


Recipients Average Federal 
Province or Terstory ineet Ease ae 
March Monthly During Year 
i No. $ $ 
Newloundiand? acuta tats food bald Peek aes we tat tees 
Prince Mdward Island? ”() 7h RT (aie et A 
ING Va SOO LIS eS Aree recs cic Chee reer cn cea Treen ante aac hiatats I par eet ee eran 285 33°39 12,141 
Nw: ESEUTIS WAG Kit orn eset, coast tig > te ne Saha ee nC 177 39-46 8, 183 
LANITE] CePA atyconsee SEO combate inci Sere Ec eee 
ORERPIO LHS et oe Sink fee Has ite nk oe ec ee ea 6, 623 39-36 389,061 
Ranitobar ick serie ne sto taes Seek sae WIR gS ne dy Sas 45 39-66 8,188 
Saskatchewan cnencc esc ae tee a cco eaten ites arte eReticera ae a Me Entre atic 36 37-52 1,806 
ON cY sien: bene ern he PTE EE etd ones Gan ae Ai Beng aS 
BritishiColum blazer yin. vce os Sate h oie Ree eee eee 
Potala, Five Provinces 2.0. 40-4021. Ae 4466) ||) 89-02] S49, 879 
1 Program 1 in effect for the last three months of the fiscal year only. 2 Program became effective Apr. if 
1955. 3 By Mar. 31, 1955, no payments had yet been made by the Federal Government to this province, in 


ie ee eae became effective Jan. 1, 1955. Payments for April 1955 will include certain amounts retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1955 


Subsection 4.—National Physical Fitness Program 


The National Physical Fitness Act. was repealed in June 1954 but seven provinces 
and the Northwest Territories continued to receive financial assistance from the Federal 
Government until the expiry of their agreements on Mar. 31, 1955. The Act had provided 
that an amount not exceeding $232,000 annually be granted to the provinces on a matching 
per capita basis for the promotion of physical fitness and recreation programs. The 
amounts made available to the individual provinces are shown in the 1954 edition of the 
Year Book, p. 253. With the repeal of the Act, the National Council on Physical Fitness, 
which it established, ceased to function. 


During 1954-55 the Physical Fitness Division continued to function within the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, providing a variety of professional, con- 
sultative, and informational services for federal and provincial government departments 
and national organizations. It acted as a clearing house for the dissemination of informa- 
tion and provided material on fitness, recreation, physical education, sports, hobbies, 
drama, and other cultural activities and on the organization and administration of com- 
munity and specialized programs in Canada and other countries. The Preview Library 
Service for visual aids was continued and extended to five centres in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Close liaison was maintained with other countries and with the Commonwealth 
in particular. 
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With the cessation of services under the National Physical Fitness Act the Assistant 
Director of Physica] Fitness was appointed Consultant, Fitness and Recreation, office of 
the Deputy Minister (Welfare), Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Subsection 5.—Training Programs 


Under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 286) 
the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial governments, 
carries on various training projects. Details of these schemes will be found in Chapter 
XVIII, Section 6. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain needy mothers 
to remain at home to care for their dependent children. The total cost of this assistance 
is paid from provincial funds except in Alberta where a portion of each allowance is charged 
to the municipality of residence. In Newfoundland the Mothers’ Allowances Act was 
repealed and the Mothers’ Allowances program incorporated in the Social Assistance 
Act 1954 which became effective Apr. 1, 1955. | 


Subject to the conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province the 
allowances are payable to applicants who are widowed or whose husbands are mentally 
incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands are physically disabled 
and unable to support their families. They are also payable, except in Nova Scotia, to 
deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers who have 
been granted a divorce or legal separation and in some to unmarried mothers. Adoptive 
mothers and foster mothers are also eligible under certain circumstances. In 1955 Saskat- 
chewan made provision for an allowance to be paid under certain conditions on behalf 
of a mother or child confined to a hospital or sanatorium. In 1955 also Ontario extended 
the same mothers’ allowances benefits to Indian mothers as to other residents of the 
Province. , 


The age limit for children is 16 years except in Manitoba where it is 15 years and in 
Newfoundland where it is 17 years. Provision is made in most provinces to extend pay- 
ment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or mentally 
handicapped. 


In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and residence but both the 
amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of residence required prior 
to application vary considerably, the latter for example from one year in Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Newfoundland to five years in Quebec. All provinces require that the 
applicant be resident at the time of application and generally that the child or children 
live with the recipient, and most provinces require that they continue to live in the province 
while in receipt of an allowance. In the six provinces in which British or Canadian 
nationality is a condition of eligibility the applicant may qualify for mothers’ allowances 
if the mother or father or child meet the specified provisions. 


In each province the relevant Act is administered by public welfare authorities. Most 
provinces have a mothers’ allowances board or commission which makes the final decision 
regarding eligibility and the amount of allowance granted, or acts in an advisory capacity. 
In some provinces local advisory committees are also appointed. Rates of benefit as 
of June 1955 are given in Table 10, pp. 290-291 and the number of families and children 
assisted and amounts of benefits paid as at Mar. 31, 1953, 1954 and 1955 are given in 
Table 11. | | 
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141.—Mothers’ Allowances by Province as at Mar. 31, 1954-55 


Province Families | Children] Benefits Province Families | Children Benpitts 
and Year Assisted | Assisted Paid and Year Assisted | Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
Ey Be Une ene 3,031 8, 204 1, 227,696 1954, 20 ee ena 7,059 15,896") 6,219,337 
LODE ae Gee oe Sailb2 860512 S12 324 43 Sele 1055) ay cate aes 7, 294 16,496 | 6,545, 452 
P. E. Island— Manitoba— 
ee Re ee Se a 2241 572° 66,413 1054 erdecitee agentes e 1,099 2,848 | 1,006,507 
1 Geo SO ees oe 237 611 TE ATW TB O one obwomen valk. 1, 202 3,131 1,131,897 
N om Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
LODA Cee ee Sate cri Deals HAO 7D jmle444 2024 a BOK a eee ee ten 3 QTD, 5,925 | 1,217,309 
ODD eee rere tacts PL Overe Fabs WP SDR NS Gyreayally ee eae ee 2,397 6,359 | 1,252,019 
N on Brunswick— qonenta, 
5 Oy Oe Aer arial  aaean A 2,096 6,059 1, 273, 836 OSD ot oe cnee. 1,609 3, 632 1, 112, 803 
yO ee Ate ewe pee 2,087 ae 1-301" O00 alien 0500 here 1,719 3,904 | 1,198,414 
Quebec— Pen Columbia— 
TQ BARR Ry rer a eer 19,403" 56,269"| 7,621,430 1954s eee ee hee 426 953 247, 0461 
1955 eee ae 20, 024 58,070 | 7,956,309 LOSS oe ae 393 900 225,000 


1 Not including $140,873 and an estimated $176,000 paid as supplementation from social allowance funds in 1954 
and 1955 respectively. 2 Kstimated. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


The care and protection of neglected and dependent children, care of the aged, social 
assistance or relief, and other special welfare services are governed by provincial legislation 
although in many areas responsibility for services rests with municipal or voluntary 
organizations. ‘Though the programs and the methods of financing vary considerably 
most provinces share the costs of some or all of the municipal services in organized areas 
and assume the total cost in unorganized territories. The medical services available to 
social assistance recipients are described at pp. 236-248, mothers’ allowances are dealt 
with in the immediately preceding subsection, old age assistance at pp. 284-285, allowances 
for the blind at pp. 285-287 and allowances for totally and permanently disabled persons 
at pp. 287-288. The social assistance or relief programs described in the following summary 
are those in effect prior to any agreements which may be made as a result of federal- 
provincial discussions on unemployment aid (see p. 283). 


Newfoundland.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Public Welfare through a number of regional welfare centres. 


Child Care and Protection.—Child welfare has developed largely as a public service 
and is administered by the Child Welfare Division. Neglected children, made wards of 
the Director, are placed in foster or adoptive homes or in institutions. The Department 
pays for the maintenance of wards, grants subsidies for children admitted to orphanages 
administered by religious organizations, and contributes towards the cost of educating 
blind and deaf-mute children in institutions outside the Province. The Division operates 
an Infants’ Home, providing short term care. 


The Division of Corrections, established in 1958, deals with juvenile delinquents 
and adult offenders and administers correctional institutions for boys and girls. The 
Corrections Act, 1953 provides for the establishment of a Youth Guidance Authority, 
an Adult Guidance Authority and classification centres. 


Care of the Aged.—The Province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm at St. 
John’s and also pays in whole or in part the cost of maintaining needy old people in the 
Salvation Army Nome, in licensed boarding homes or in private homes. 
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Social Assistance.—Under the Social Assistance Act of 1954, which came into effect 
in April 1955, assistance is provided to the categories previously dealt with under the 
Dependents’ Allowances Act and the Mothers’ Allowances Act. Aid for certain needy 
able-bodied persons is provided under the Health and Public Welfare Act. For a number of 
years the Provincial Government provided pensions for needy disabled persons; since 
‘Apr. 1, 1955 the Province has participated in the new federal-provincial scheme for totally 
and permanently disabled persons (see pp. 287-288). 


_ Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Health and Welfare is responsible 
for the administration of provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, neglected or delin- 
quent children are placed under the guardianship of the Director of Child Welfare. They 
are cared for in inspected foster or adoptive homes, boarding homes or children’s institu- 
tions, Provincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the two private orphan- 
ages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney 
General’s Department, and juvenile delinquents are cared for at the expense of the 
Department of Health and Welfare in correctional institutions of neighbouring provinces. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in Falconwood Mental Hospital 
and in two provincial infirmaries. 


Social Assistance.—The Department provides direct social assistance in rural areas 
and by agreement assumes 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the City of Charlotte- 
town and the incorporated towns and villages. The Department also operates a province- 
wide program of financial aid to families where the breadwinner is suffering from tuber- 
culosis and is unable to support the family. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department. of 
Public Welfare through a number of regional offices. 


Child Care and Protection—The Child Welfare program, including the inspection 
of institutions and the licensing of foster and maternity homes, is under the Director of 
Child Welfare. The Director supervises the 12 Children’s Aid Societies to whom child 
care and protection is delegated and directly administers the program in the four areas 
in which societies are not organized. By court decision a neglected child may be made a 
ward of the Director or of a Children’s Aid Society. | Each Society receives annually a 
provincial grant of up to $2,000; a sum equal to 50 p.c. of funds received through private 
campaigns or from municipalities for general operating expenses; and an additional grant 
of not less than $1,000, the maximum determined on a per capita basis. The cost of 
maintaining wards is shared by the Province and municipality of residence. 


The Department operates the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective 
children and the Nova Scotia School for Boys for juvenile delinquents. It is also responsible 
for the operation of the six Juvenile Courts and the supervision of their probation staffs. 
The municipality of residence is responsible for the maintenance of children in reformatories 
although the Province may contribute also if the reformatory complies with specified 
standards. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in homes 
operated by religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes where the 
municipality of residence may contribute to the cost. of maintenance. Homes for the 
aged are subject to provincial inspection but they do not receive direct financial assistance 
from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility under the Poor 
Relief Act except in the cities of Halifax and Sydney which provide welfare relief under 
their charters. . 
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New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Social Services administers 
provincial welfare legislation. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, administered by 
the Minister of Health and Social Services, responsibility for protection and placement 
services is largely delegated to Children’s Aid Societies. Guardianship of a neglected 
child may be vested in a Society, in the Director of Child Welfare or in the Court. Orphan- 
ages are operated by religious, private or municipal organizations. Boarding homes, with 
some exceptions, are licensed and are subject to the provincial inspection required for 
all child care institutions. The Province and the municipality of residence each con- 
tributes towards the maintenance of wards committed to an institution, and the Province 
also reimburses municipalities for one-half of the cost of maintaining wards placed in 
foster homes, up to a prescribed maximum. The Department may place blind or deaf- 
mute children in special schools outside the Province. Juvenile Courts are under the 
Attorney General’s Department and delinquent boys may be placed in the Provincial 
Industrial School for Boys which reports to the Minister of Health and Social Services. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection but they receive no 
direct financial support from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility and is generally 
discharged through the provision of institutional or indoor relief to those in need. Be: 
relief is provided in certain centres. 


Quebec.—Major responsibility for the administration of provincial welfare measures 
is shared by the Department of Health and the Department of Social Welfare and Youth. 
The former administers the Quebec Public Charities Act which embodies the Government’s 
policy of granting subsidies to religious and private institutions where they exist rather 
than creating public services. Grants are made to these institutions on a per diem basis 
with the Province, the municipality of residence and the institution sharing the cost of 
maintenance of indigent persons admitted for care. The Department of Social Welfare 
and Youth is responsible for preventive and rehabilitative work among neglected and 
dependent children and for grants to recreation and welfare agencies in addition to certain 
important educational functions. Social Welfare Courts are however under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Attorney General. 


Child Care and Protection.—Needy or abandoned children are generally cared for in 
institutions such as orphanages, nurseries and other homes, assisted under the Quebec 
Public Charities Act, although there is an increasing use of foster homes by child welfare 
agencies. However children who are found by a Social Welfare Court or other court to 
be particularly exposed to moral or physical dangers may be admitted to recognized youth 
protection schools administered by the Department of Social Welfare and Youth. Muni- 
cipalities of residence are required by law to contribute 50 p.c. of the operating and main- 
tenance costs of these schools but in practice the Province pays approximately 87 p.c. of 
all expenses and the entire cost of new construction. The Social Welfare Courts have 
statutory responsibility in connection with child and youth protection and certain other 
provincial programs and also serve as Family Courts. 


Children who have been exposed to tuberculosis but who have not been infected are 
placed with rural families under the supervision of the Department of Health in co- 
operation with child welfare agencies. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act through private institutions. Under the same Act family 
welfare agencies administer home allowances to needy old people who do not require 
institutional care. 
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Social Assistance.—Assistance is given under the Public Charities Act, usually in the 
form of institutional care. The Department of Colonization operates a program whereby 
families in need are settled on the land in newly opened districts and granted financial 
aid until they become self-supporting. In these areas a disability pension scheme is linked 
to a program of free medical services. 


Ontario.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of Public 
Welfare. The Province is divided into 17 welfare districts each in charge of a supervisor. 


Child Care and Protection—Three major child welfare Acts were amended and con- 
solidated in a single new Child Welfare Act in 1954. The Act is administered by the Child 
Welfare Branch which supervises the local Children’s Aid Societies to which responsibility 
for the care and protection of neglected and dependent children is delegated: Annual 
provincial grants to these Societies include token grants in addition to grants equal to 
25 p.c. of the amounts raised through voluntary effort. In addition the Province reim- 
burses the municipalities of residence in amounts not exceeding 25 p.c. of the net cost of 
maintaining children made wards of Children’s Aid Societies. The Province also reimburses 
a municipality to the same extent where the latter has made payments under an agreement 
with a Children’s Aid Society for the temporary care and shelter of non-wards. Children’s 
institutions are governed by provisions of the Charitable Institutions Act and day nurseries 
by the Day Nurseries Act. The Province makes per diem grants for children in charitable 
institutions and pays one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of municipal day 
nurseries. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney General’s Department while training 
schools for juvenile offenders are operated by the Department of Reform Institutions. 


Care of the Aged.—Under the Homes for the Aged Act municipalities must provide 
institutional or boarding home care for the aged. The Province contributes 50 p.c. of the 
cost of constructing approved homes or of approved additions and extensions and 50 p.c. 
of their net operating and maintenance costs. It also pays 50 p.c. of the cost of maintenance 
in approved boarding homes up to $30 per month. Private homes for the aged are licensed, 
inspected and assisted under the Charitable Institutions Act which provides for grants in 
aid of construction equalling $1,000 per bed and also small per diem payments on behalf 
of residents. The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act provides for grants to limited-dividend 
housing corporations building low-rental housing for elderly persons. 


Social Assistance-—Under the Unemployment Relief Act the Province reimburses 
municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 50 p.c. of their expenditures on relief to 
needy unemployables and on incapacitation allowances and rehabilitative measures for 
single, needy, handicapped residents. In unorganized areas the program is administered 
and financed by the Department. The Soldiers’ Aid Commission extends emergency 
assistance and advice to ex-servicemen and their families. For several years Ontario 
provided pensions for needy disabled persons; since Jan. 1, 1955 the Province has parti- 
cipated in the new federal-provincial scheme for the totally and permanently disabled 
(see pp. 287-288). 


Manitoba.—The Public Welfare Division of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare is responsible generally for provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Director of Public Welfare administers the child 
welfare legislation. Included in this administration is the supervision of Children’s Aid 
Societies and of child care institutions. The Provincial Public Welfare Division provides 
child welfare services directly through a decentralized program of district offices in a large 
area of the Province. In the remainder of the Province the Director supervises the four 
non-denominational Children’s Aid Societies in their respective territories. Neglected 
children may be made wards of the Director of Public Welfare or of a Children’s Aid Society. 
Municipalities are responsible for the maintenance of wards but the Province reimburses 
them for a portion of these costs from the $500,000 annual fund distributed among the 
municipalities in proportion to their relief and child welfare expenditures. Under agree- 
ments between the Province and the Children’s Aid Societies payment of annual provincial 
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grants is conditional on the provision of a basic level of service and the collection of 
equivalent voluntary contributions; payments are based on the number and cost of social 
workers per 100,000 population in a representative area, 


The Division provides foster home care and supervision for mental defectives placed 
in the custody of the Director of Public Welfare and, with the Division of Psychiatry, 
operates a home for mentally defective girls. The Attorney General’s Department is 
responsible for Juvenile Courts and operates a boys’ home and a girls’ home for delinquents. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutions and nursing homes for the aged and infirm are super- 
vised and licensed by the Department under public health legislation. 


Social Assistance-—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to needy residents, 
but these expenses as well as ward maintenance costs are partly reimbursed by the Province 
from the $500,000 annual social assistance fund which is allocated on a pro rata basis. 
In addition, whenever the costs of social assistance and ward maintenance to any muni- 
cipality exceed in a year a sum equivalent to four mills of the equalized assessment of such 
municipality, the Province reimburses 60 p.c. of the excess. The Province is responsible 
for aid to persons without municipal residence as well as for general assistance in unor- 
ganized territory. . 


Saskatchewan.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


Child Care and Protection—The Department provides weifare services for children 
throughout the Province with the exception of Saskatoon where certain responsibilities 
are delegated to the Children’s Aid Society. Children found to be neglected are, by court 
order, made wards of the Minister and are placed in foster homes, adoptive homes or 
institutions. A portion of the maintenance costs of wards, except of children born out of 
wedlock, is paid by the municipality of residence. The Branch operates two institutions 
for the temporary care of wards. It also operates a program of non-ward care and a 
program for unmarried mothers. 


The Corrections Branch of the Department is responsible for both adult and juvenile 
correctional services, supervises probation and parole services for juvenile delinquents and 
administers the Saskatchewan Boys’ School and the provincial gaols. The Juvenile 
Court is presided over by a judge who devotes his time exclusively to cases of juvenile 
delinquency. Juveniles are discharged from correctional institutions only by parole. 
A Youth Guidance Authority supervises the discharging of juveniles from probation, 
from institutions and from parole. 


Care of the Aged.—Aged and infirm persons are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in private homes for the aged. The latter are inspected and licensed under the 
Housing Act which also empowers the Province and municipalities to subscribe to the 
stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for older 
persons. Capital grants, and also maintenance grants equalling $40 per bed per year, 
may be made to municipalities, church or charitable organizations sponsoring approved 
homes or housing projects. 


Social Assistance and Special Services.—The costs of assistance to needy persons are 
shared equally by the municipalities and the Department but the Province pays the 
entire cost for transients and for persons in unorganized areas. The Rehabilitation Branch 
provides training and placement services for the handicapped; one-half the cost of this 
training is borne by the Province and one-half by the municipality of residence. It is also 
responsible for the rehabilitation of minority groups and operates a farm where the métts— 
persons of mixed Indian and white stock who do not qualify under the Indian Act—are 
instructed in modern methods of farming while being paid for their work. Three schools 
are conducted for métis children. 
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The Department administers the Provincial Housing Act which empowers the 
Province to enter into public housing projects under the National Housing Act, and to 
stimulate construction of low-rental housing projects by limited-dividend housing 
corporations. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for the administration 
of provincial welfare measures. It has branches at the four larger centres and inspectors 
are located in suitable areas throughout the Province. 


Child Care and Protection—The Provincial child welfare program is directed by a 
Child Welfare Commission composed of five members of whom the chairman is the Superin- 
tendent of the Child Welfare Branch. Neglected children, made wards of the Government 
by court order or by agreement, may be placed in foster homes, adoptive homes or 
institutions. The cost of maintenance of wards is paid by the Province which recovers 
40 p.c. of such cost from the municipality of residence. The Home Investigating Com- 
mittee is responsible for the inspection and the licensing, where required, of all homes and 
institutions in which children are given care. The Attorney General’s Department 
administers legislation regarding juvenile delinquency. 


Care of the Aged.—Provincial grants equalling one-third of the cost or $500 a bed, 
whichever is the lesser, may be made to municipalities erecting or purchasing homes with 
ten or more beds for aged or infirm persons. The Province also meets up to one-half of 
the cost incurred by municipalities for the maintenance of aged and infirm persons in 
homes licensed by the municipality in accordance with specified standards. 


Social Assistance—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to indigent residents 
but the Province is authorized to make grants to the municipalities of up to 60 p.c. of the 
value of the assistance. The Province, through the Department of Municipal Affairs, 
pays the total cost of assistance granted to transients and to residents of unorganized 
districts, subject to a refund of 40 p.c. from the districts. Families may be assisted through 
settlement on suitable farm lands. The Single Men’s Division maintains two hostels and 
one welfare centre to care for unemployable, single, homeless men without municipal 
domicile. Single ex-servicemen are cared for at Calgary and Edmonton without being 
placed in institutions. The Province has also established nine métzs colonies where settlers 
have extensive fishing, hunting and trapping rights and are encouraged to engage in lumber- 
ing, agriculture and stock-raising. Educational services are provided and government 
operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


Widows and Disabled Persons Pensions—Under the Widows Pension Act, widows 
aged 60 to 64 years inclusive may receive pensions of up to $40 per month. Also included 
in this category are wives of husbands committed to mental hospitals or deserted wives 
who meet the conditions of need and residence and are within the designated age group. 


Since 1953 the Provincial Government has provided pensions for needy disabled 
persons; since Jan. 1, 1955 Alberta has participated in the new federal-provincial scheme 
which provides allowances for the totally and permanently disabled (see pp. 287-288). 


British Columbia.—The administration of provincial welfare services by the 
Social Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare is decentralized through 
district and municipal offices in six regions covering the whole Province. Generalized 
field service is provided by provincial social workers. The staff of the Social Welfare 
Branch is also responsible for welfare services required in connection with a number of 
programs operated by the Health Branch. 


Cities and municipalities of over 10,000 population must have their own social welfare 
departments to administer the social assistance program and to provide case-work services. 
The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of municipal social workers or, where more than 
one is needed, matches the municipal appointees, worker for worker. Smaller muni- 
cipalities may have their own or amalgamated social welfare departments or they may pay 
for the services of the Social Welfare Branch, 
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Child Care and Protection—The Child Welfare Division administers legislation 
governing the protection of children, including adoptions, and provides direct services 
except at Vancouver and Victoria where it supervises the Children’s Aid Societies. Muni- - 
cipalities are responsible for the costs of maintaining wards but the Province reimburses 
them to the extent of 80 p.c. of such expenditure and pays the entire cost for children in 
unorganized areas. ‘The Province pays the total maintenance cost of wards who are 
children of unmarried mothers. Child care institutions, boarding homes and day nurseries 
are licensed and supervised. The Social Welfare Branch administers an industrial school 
for delinquent boys and one for delinquent girls. Family case-work and rehabilitative 
supervision of children released from the schools are carried on in co-operation with the 
Psychiatric Division and the probation service of the Juvenile Courts. These courts are 
under the jurisdiction of the Attorney General’s Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The Province operates the Provincial Home for elderly, homeless 
men, the Provincial Infirmary for the chronically ill and the Provincial Homes for the 
Aged for senile and psychotic patients. It also licenses and supervises homes for the 
aged, nursing homes, and boarding homes, and where necessary shares with the muni- 
cipalities on an 80—20 basis the costs of maintaining needy residents. The Province meets 
the total cost for provincial charges. It contributes 33 p.c. of the capital costs of construc- 
tion of municipal nursing homes and also makes grants in aid of construction to muni- 
cipalities and organizations building homes for the aged. 


Social Assistance.—The social assistance program is administered by the Director of 
Welfare and supervised by the Family Division. It includes allowances to indigent indi- 
viduals or families, counselling services, occupational training and the maintenance costs 
of nursing home or boarding home care. The Province reimburses the municipalities for 
80 p.c. of the cost of basic and certain supplementary social assistance payments to indigent 
municipal residents and assumes the total cost of assistance granted for those without 
municipal residence. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to 
a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment or by a specified 
industrial disease. A summary of provincial workmen’s compensation legislation is 
given in Chapter XVIII. 


Subsection 4.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions are compiled every five years. 
The Census of 1951 covered the 1950 activities of 533 institutions, 490 being residential 
institutions and 43 being day nurseries. Summary statistics are given in the 1954 Year 
Book, pp. 263-264. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision 
of health and welfare services, planning and education. These agencies, some of which 
are described below, supplement the services of the federal and provincial authorities in 
many fields and play a leading role in stimulating public awareness of health and welfare 
needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national associa- 
tion of organizations and individual citizens in partnership to secure comprehensive, 
well-administered social services of high quality for the Canadian people. It furnishes 
authoritative information, technical advice and field service in the main areas of social 
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welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning and action by serving as a link 
between the public and private agencies. Member organizations include community chests 
and councils, private social agencies, various federal, provincial and municipal departments 
and other groups and individuals active in the fields of health, welfare and education. 


The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members with the 
‘help of a nationally representative elected board of governors. Aided by professional 
staff the members work together through Divisions of Family and Child Welfare, Recrea- 
tion, Public Welfare, Delinquency and Crime, and Community Chests and Councils. 
Other aspects of social welfare are dealt with by special committees and departments 
including the Department of French Services. 


Some subjects to which the Council is giving study are: labour, desertion, institutional 
care of children, needs of the aged, public assistance, welfare of immigrants, rehabilitation 
of the disabled, health insurance and civil defence. A large number of surveys on a variety 
of subjects have been requested by agencies, communities and provinces. Council pub- 
lications include the periodicals Canadian Welfare and Bien-étre social canadien, a directory 
of Canadian welfare services, and division bulletins, pamphlets and reports. 


Canadian Conference of National Voluntary Health and Welfare Organi- 
zations.—The Conference, set up in 1949, provides national health and welfare agencies 
with a clearing-house and a medium for the exchange of experience and for joint study and 
action with a view to increasing co-operation in matters of common concern. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—The Institute, founded in 1918, 
provides extensive rehabilitative services for blind persons and carries on an active program 
for the prevention of blindness. Its services include home teaching of touch reading and 
writing, handicrafts, occupational training and placement, welfare services and financial] 
assistance. It operates factories to afford employment for blind men and women and 
controls tobacco stands, news stands and industrial cafeterias managed by the sightless. 
Field services are provided through over 30 district offices staffed by field workers and 
teachers, most of whom are blind. The Institute maintains a national library of Braille 
and recorded literature, operates several residences and gives financial support to recrea- 
tional clubs for blind persons. In the preventive field it operates eye clinics, arranges 
treatments and distributes literature. The Institute is supported by government grants 
and voluntary subscriptions. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The peacetime program of the Society consists 
of eight major services. The operation of outpost hospitals and of a blood-transfusion 
service are important projects in nearly all provincial divisions. Nutrition and visiting 
homemaker’s services, and instruction in swimming and water safety are carried on in 
most branch areas. In addition relief is supplied in times of national and international 
disaster, craft training and recreational centres are operated for hospitalized war veterans, 
and a national inquiry bureau traces persons for the purpose of reuniting families and 
friends. 

The Canadian Junior Red Cross promotes health and good citizenship in schoolroom 
branches across Canada. As part of its program the Junior Red Cross Crippled Children’s 
Fund is maintained to assist in providing treatment for handicapped children. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses is 
a voluntary public health agency, national in scope and having as its primary object the 
care of the sick in their own homes. Care is given, under medical direction, by visiting 
nurses to medical, surgical and maternity patients, a large percentage of whom would 
otherwise be without skilled nursing services. Patients are expected to pay the cost of 
the home visits but fees are scaled according to family income and service is never refused 
because of inability to pay. 
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Part time nursing service is given in industrial plants where the number of employees 
does not warrant full time employment of a nurse. In smaller centres where the Order 
provides the only public health nurse the program is usually enlarged to include school 
nursing, assistance at immunization clinics and child health centres, and other public 
health services. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada is a voluntary 
association devoted to health education. Through the media of press, radio, posters, pam- 
phlets, motion pictures and the public platform, the League keeps the public informed 
concerning the health value of milk pasteurization, immunization procedures for prevent- 
able diseases, proper nutritional habits, sanitary work practices by public food-handlers 
and organized health programs for industrial workers. The League supplements its year- 
round program with the annual sponsoring of a National Health and a National Immuni- 
zation Week. ; 


The Order of St. John.—The primary purpose of the Order is to teach first aid and 
home nursing to citizens of Canada irrespective of age, race and creed and to provide 
trained and organized personnel to help in time of emergency. The Canadian branch was 
organized in 1895 and since that time more than 1,250,000 persons have been trained and 
have passed examinations in various subjects. The Order has its headquarters and national 
offices at Ottawa, branches in every province and local centres in hundreds of cities, towns 
and villages throughout Canada. There are two subsidiary branches, the St. John Am- 
bulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, the first devoted to teaching 
and the second to rendering voluntary public assistance as required. The Order has been 
selected as the official organization to train civil defence workers in basic and advanced 
first. aid. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—The Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society was incorporated in 1948 for the purpose of reducing morbidity 
and mortality from arthritic and rheumatic diseases. Its objectives include the raising 
of funds to support research, the education of professional personnel and of the general 
public, and the promotion and organization of treatment facilities. A Medical Advisory 
Board composed of leading physicians, surgeons and scientists advises on the research 
program, professional education and public relations. 


Divisions of the Society are organized in nearly every province. Arthritis clinics 
sponsored by the Society have been established in more than 30 hospital outpatient 
departments and in addition 65 mobile physiotherapy units provide treatment and con- 
sultations to those unable to leave home. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Canadian Mental Health 
Association operated between the years 1918 and 1950 as the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. The Association carries on a continuous educational campaign for the 
general public on various aspects of mental health and in co-operation with the University 
of Toronto initiated a mental health liaison course for selected teachers from all provinces. 
Provincial branches seek to promote a better understanding of the problems of mental 
illness and the need for community participation in mental health services. The program 
of the Association also includes fact-finding surveys of current mental health services and 
research studies of specitic aspects of mental illness and social behaviour. 


Other National Health Organizations.—Additional voluntary agencies are 
engaged in a variety of health activities including financial support and operation of 
educational programs, research and training, and the provision of treatment. These 
activities may be directed towards the general public or towards specific categories of ill 
or disabled persons such as the paraplegics and patients suffering from multiple sclerosis. 
Some organizations such as those dealing with the blind and the deaf are interested in the 
welfare as well as the health problems of the groups served. Organizations of professional 
medical and related personnel, in particular of public health personnel, assist in the 
development of agencies and in guiding their activities. 
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PART IV.—VETERANS HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES* 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers the legislation making up the Veterans 


Charter, except for the Pension Act which is the responsibility of the Canadian Pension 


Commission. The Department was established in 1944 and its organization and scope 
are reported upon in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 1052-54. Subsequent editions of the Year 
Book report the work of the Department each year, and the following Sections bring it 
up to Mar. 31, 1955. 


Briefly the Department is now mainly concerned with the provision of medical treat- 
ment, the payment of allowances, land settlement, welfare work and the rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans. A few veterans (Korean action and disability pensioners) are 
receiving vocational and educational training; educational assistance is being provided 


~ for children of the war dead; some re-establishment credit has not yet been claimed; and 


claims and applications relating to insurance for veterans are received regularly. 


The work of the Department, except as regards the Veterans’ Land Act, and of the 
Canadian Pension Commission, is decentralized through 18 district offices and two sub- 
district offices in Canada, and a district office in London, England. The administration 
of the Veterans’ Land Act is carried on through eight district offices and 34 regional offices, 
with travelling supervisors operating from the latter to serve the veterans settled throughout 
Canada. 


Imperial War Graves Commission.—The Commission was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1917 and was entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of 
the graves of those of the British Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives 
between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 1921 and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947. 
The Commission erects memorials to commemorate those who have no known grave. 


The official agent in Canada of the Commission is the Minister of Veterans Affairs 
and the area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the continent of North America. 
Office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Memorial 
Building, Ottawa. The Canadian Agency is responsible for about 13,000 war graves in 
over 2,000 cemeteries. The memories of approximately 3,400 servicemen, missing in 
operations while based in North America, are commemorated on the memorials which 
have been erected at Victoria, B.C. and at Halifax, N.S. A memorial to be erected in 
Ottawa will commemorate the names of an additional 850 servicemen who served with the 
Commonwealth air forces. 


Section 2.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


Medical Services.—The Department maintains a chain of 12 active treatment hos- 
pitals from coast to coast as well as two convalescent centres and three veterans homes 
where domiciliary care is provided. Besides the 17 institutions owned and operated by the 
Department, with a total operating capacity of 9,425 beds as of Mar. 31, 1955 there are 


_588 beds in three veterans pavilions at Ottawa, Regina and Edmonton. These pavilions 


are owned by the Department but are operated by the parent hospitals and partially 
administered by Departmental staffs. Special centres are maintained in the active treat- 
ment hospitals for the investigation and treatment of arthritis, paraplegia, tuberculosis, 
mental and other conditions, 


Where Departmental facilities are not available entitled veterans may be treated at 
Departmental expense by their own doctors, in the hospitals of their choice. 

Most of the hospitals are located close to medical schools and, when they are, close 
co-operation is maintained between the two, with the hospitals participating in medical 
teaching. Eleven of the active treatment hospitals have been approved by the Royal 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons in Canada for postgraduate teaching in internal 
medicine and surgery, and seven have been approved for advanced postgraduate teaching 
in the various specialties. 


The members of the professional staffs of the hospitals are employed on a part time 
basis by the Department and most of them also serve on the faculties of the medical schools. 
University presidents have continued their co-operation with the Department by permitting 
their deans of medicine to nominate highly qualified doctors as consultants in Depart- 
mental hospitals, and in allowing the employment of non-medical university staff members 
as advisers to the Department. 


The Departmental Research Program, set up in 1950, has continued and enlarged. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 over one hundred projects were in progress, The 
projects deal with a variety of conditions but the majority are concerned with older veterans. 
The Department is in a unique position to undertake such clinical research. Among these 
projects may be mentioned studies on atherosclerosis, nutrition in elderly patients, hyper- 
tension, chronic respiratory disease and a program concerned with the problems of ageing. 
Various clinical follow-up studies are also in progress and a close liaison is maintained with 
other government departments undertaking research. An isotope laboratory has been 
established at Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital in Montreal. In five of the larger hospitals 
Clinical Investigation Units are in operation. These are self-contained units which provide 
basic facilities for clinical research and carry out detailed metabolic and other studies 
required both for research and treatment. 


The Department provides financial assistance for postgraduate study and during the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1955 thirty-two persons attended courses under the Research and 
Medical Education Grant. Schools for the training of nursing assistants are in operation 
at Halifax, Montreal and Toronto and have facilities for graduating 180 nursing assistants 
annually. Graduates may obtain employment in Departmental hospitals. 


Arrangements are in effect whereby members of the Armed Forces may be treated in 
Departmental hospitals at the request of the Department of National Defence; at three 
of the active treatment hospitals, a special Armed Forces Unit, staffed by Department. of 
National Defence personnel, has been established within the hospital. Arrangements are 
also in effect for the treatment in Departmental institutions of members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and sick mariners. 


During the year authority was obtained to amend the Veterans Treatment Regulations 
relating to the treatment for non-pensioned conditions of veterans with limited income and 
resources, Previously such veterans were subject to a means test and veterans who qualified 
were given treatment free of charge. Those who could not qualify under the means test 
were not eligible for treatment unless they could pay the full hospital costs. The amendment 
raised the ceiling by over 100 p.c. and a sliding scale charge for hospitalization was intro- 
duced, depending on the amount of adjusted income. Where income and resources are 
below certain limits hospitalization continues to be provided without cost to the veteran. 


Any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital for a non-pensioned 
condition by guaranteeing the full cost of hospitalization. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1955 over 2,300 veterans took advantage of this privilege. The introduction of the new 
legislation mentioned above will result in more veterans receiving elective treatment but 
will reduce the number who pay full costs. 


Prosthetic Services.—Orthopzdic and surgical appliances, prescribed by Treatment 
Services under the Veterans Treatment Regulations, are supplied by the Prosthetic 
Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs. This organization, with a staff 
complement of 235, comprises a central manufacturing and fitting establishment at 
Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, with other such centres in eleven of the larger Canadian 
cities, serving to extend manufacturing, repair and fitting facilities to all parts of Canada. 
Types of appliances manufactured are those of individual specifications such as artificial 
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legs, arms, eyes, facial restoration prostheses, braces, belts, orthopzdic boots, etc.; others 
such as hearing aids, spectacles, trusses, surgical hosiery, etc., are purchased from manu- 
facturers under contract. 


The Branch also extends training in prosthetic manufacture to about five or six 


persons each year at the request of provincial or foreign government authorities. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1955 about 65,000 persons were supplied with 
appliances, accessories, or maintenance service. Total issues numbered 124,408. 


A Research and Development Section operates to apply scientific knowledge toward 
development of new designs, materials, methods, to the solution of special prosthetic 
problems, and to general improvement and development in the prosthetic field. Liaison 
is maintained with the National Research Council, Ottawa and with research committees 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. Staff training classes are arranged to 
instruct senior personnel with respect to newly developed appliances and_ processing 
techniques, 


Dental Services.—As with any other form of treatment, dental treatment is provided 
by the Department to those veterans and other persons who are eligible under the various 
classes of the Veterans Treatment Regulations. This includes treatment provided at 
the request and expense of other Government Departments such as the Department of 
National Defence—for the Armed Services—and the Department of Justice—for the 
RCMP—and of other governments, such as those of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


The Department maintains 18 full time and eight part time dental clinics in the 
various DVA hospitals and other institutions across Canada. There are 37 full time 
dental surgeons employed in these clinics. In localities where Departmental facilities are 
not available, treatment is supplied through the dentist-of-choice plan by civilian 
practitioners, 


Dental treatments provided by the Department reached a peak in 1947-48 and since 
then have declined to approximately 19,000 cases per year involving about 125,000 
operations. 


Vetcraft Shops.—Vetcraft Shops are operated at Toronto and Montreal and small 


-assembly is done in Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina, to provide sheltered employment for 


a number of disabled veterans. These shops produce poppies, emblems and wreaths which 
are sold by the Canadian Legion on Remembrance Day to obtain funds for general welfare 
work. Fifty-four veterans are employed regularly while homework assembly is dis- 
tributed to about 50 other persons. Value of production for the 1954 campaign exceeded 
$250,000. 


Section 3.—Pensions and Allowances 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—The Commission is a statutory body, 
the members of which are appointed by the Governor in Council. It is charged with the 


administration of the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act 


and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. The Governor in 
Council may impose upon the Commission like duties in respect of any grants in the 
nature of pensions, etc. made under any statute other than the Pension Act. 


The Head Office of the Commission is in the new Veterans Memorial Building in 
Ottawa and in each District Office of the Department the Commission is represented by 
Pension Medical Examiners and staff. 


It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate upon claims for injury or 
disease resulting in disability or death during service with the Navy, Army or Air Force 
of Canada during war or peacetime. Provision is also made whereby the Commission may 
supplement certain awards made by the British or Allied Governments, as set out herein, 
up to the amount of Canadian rates, during the recipients’ residence in Canada. 
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The Pension Act.—Under the Pension Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 207 and amendments) :— 


(1) Pensions payable to veterans of the Fenian Raid and Northwest Rebellion under authority ~ 
of Orders in Council are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(2) Pensions payable by Great Britain on account of Canadians who served in the South African 
War are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(3) Pensions for peacetime service prior to World War I payable under Orders in Council are 
supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(4) Pensions are paid in respect of service in World Wars I and II for injury or disease or the 
aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death attributable to or incurred during 
service. 


(5) Supplementation to Canadian rates may be made during residence in Canada for (a) men 
who were domiciled in Canada at the outbreak of World War I, or were resident in Canada 
at the date of commencement of World War I but were unable to secure a Canadian domicile 
by reason of the fact that they had not attained their majority at the time they left Canada 
for service, and who were pensioned for disabilities attributable to service in the Imperial 
Forces during that war; (b) men who were domiciled in Canada at any time during the 
four years preceding the outbreak of World War II and who left Canada and enlisted with 
the forces of the United Kingdom, and were awarded a disability pension by the Govern- 
ment of that country; (c) men who were domiciled in Canada at the outbreak of World 
War I or II, or resident in Canada at the date of commencement of World War I or 
World War II but were unable to secure a Canadian domicile by reason of the fact that 
they had not attained their majority at the time they left Canada for service in the forces 
of countries allied with the United Kingdom, and were awarded a pension by the Govern- 
ments of such countries. 


(6) Pensions for peacetime service between World Wars I and II and subsequent thereto are 
paid when the injury or disease or aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death arose 


out of or was directly connected with service. 


~— 


Under special legislation provision was made to extend the benefits of the Pension 
Act to those who had enlisted in the Canadian Army Special Force and for those who had 
served in a theatre of operations prior to Nov. 1, 1953. Also, the Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act provides pension legislation for a number of civilian groups whose work 
was closely associated with the World War II war effort (see p. 305). 


Schedule A of the Pension Act sets out the rates at which disability pension can be 
paid.’ These rates are determined on a percentage basis in accordance with the degree of 
disability found to exist on medical examination from time to time. There are twenty 
classes covering disabilities from 5 p.c. to 100 p.c., and a twenty-first class which provides 
for a final payment for those whose disability is assessed at less than 5 p.c. The pension 
for a total disability, for the rank of Major and below, is $125 per month. If the pensioner 
is married and resides with or materially supports a wife and children he is entitled to 
$45 a month additional pension for his wife, $20 a month for his first child, $15 a month 
for his second child and $12 a month for the third and any subsequent children. Slightly 
higher rates of persona] pension are provided for those whose rank was higher than that of 
Major but the additional pension for such ranks is the same. If a pensioner is helpless 
and in need of attendance he may be granted a helplessness allowance which might vary 
from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,400 per annum, depending on the amount 
of attendance required. For blind persons, where constant attendance is not required, the 
helplessness award is $960 per annum. 


Schedule B of the Act sets out the rate at which pension may be paid for deaths 
incurred on or attributable to service. The widow of a deceased member of the Forces, 
whose rank was Major or below, is entitled to $100 a month for herself and monthly pay- 
ments of $40 for the first child, $30 for the second and $24 for each additional child. 
A child’s pension expires when a boy reaches the age of 16 and a girl reaches the age of 17. 
However such pension may be continued to the age of 21 if the child is making satisfactory 

progress in a course of education approved by the Commission. 
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If a pensioned widow remarries, her pension ceases but she is entitled to be paid one 
year’s pension as a final payment. If her second husband dies within five years of the date 
of her marriage, leaving her in a dependent condition, she may make application to have 
the pension restored to her. 


- The Civilian War Pensions and Allowance Act.—This Act provides pension 
legislation for a number of civilian groups whose work was closely associated with the 
World War II war effort, including merchant seamen, auxiliary services personnel, fire- 
fighters who served in the United Kingdom, special constables with the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, overseas welfare workers, etc. 


- Pensions in Force.—In previous issues of the Year Book information is given regard- 
ing the development of Canadian pension legislation as well as yearly statistics of numbers 
and liability. As at Mar. 31, 1955 pensions in force were as follows (excluding ex-members 


of the women’s forces and miscellaneous pensions) :— 
Totals, Disability 


Disability Dependent and Dependent 
Rervice Pensions, Tdobilety 1 RM Liability eae Liability 

oe i No, $ No. $ Mice Gets 
World War-Te.c.. cae ee: 58,548 37,953,876 15,323 16,950,633 73,871 54,904, 509 
World War II............0.. 100,256 54,341,994 18,250 16,860,819 118,506 71,202,813 
PPEACEUIING fe es cnc te othe 504 254,974 294 452,231 798 707,205 
Special Force..........:+0+- 1,128 493,970 145 177,600 1,273 671,570 
ee ere hn oe 160,436 93,044,814 34,012 34,441,288 194,448 «127, 486,097 


Veterans’ Bureau.—An amendment to the Pension Act in 1930 established the 
branch of the Department known as the ‘‘Veterans’ Bureau”, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of pensions advocates to assist, free of chargé, veterans seeking to establish entitle- 
ment under the Pension Act. The office of the Chief Pensions Advocate is in Ottawa and 
there are pensions advocates at Ottawa and in each of the 18 district offices of the Depart- 
ment. Most of the advocates are lawyers. 


In carrying out their duties the pensions advocates participate in the preparation of 
claims made by former members of the Forces and their dependants, which are to be sub- 
mitted to the Canadian Pension Commission. They also appear as counsel for applicants 
before the Appeal Boards of the Commission and sometimes before the Commission itself 
in earlier hearings of the claims. 


The service is available to all former members of the Armed Forces and to former 
members of the various auxiliary organizations such as merchant seamen, fire fighters 
and others. Applicants for pension have the right to employ a private solicitor, a veterans’ 
organization or other representative of their choice, but most applications under the 
Pension Act are prepared by pensions advocates on strength of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
As at Mar. 31, 1955 the Bureau had 7,793 active claims in hand. 


Section 4.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs administers the 


rehabilitation benefits still available to veterans, including assistance by way of advice 


and guidance on a wide variety of personal, frequently intangible problems which from 


time to time confront the veteran, and the solutions to which often, directly or indirectly, 
play a large part in successful rehabilitation. 


This aspect of the work involves among other things the closest collaboration with 


-other government departments at all three levels, federal, provincial and municipal. 


National and local welfare organizations also play their part. It involves very close 
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liaison work with the District Offices of the Department as well as with local Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission offices across Canada where actual contact with the veteran 
and his family is generally made. 


A review of the work of the various Sections of the Branch is given in the following 
paragraphs, 


War Service Gratuity.—The payment of War Service Gratuity was discontinued 
after Dec. 31, 1954 except in a few cases where the applicant had overseas service and where 
the Minister was satisfied of the existence of circumstances justifying the delay in making 
application. Table 1 shows amounts expended up to Mar. 31, 1955. 


1.—Gratuity Payments under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-55 


Year and Service Navy Army Air Force | Miscellaneous Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1945— 

TM OLOGS serena See Cres cht ae 973,958 14, 663, 621 3,468, 852 — 19,106, 431 
1945-46— 

HOrceseiee caine toe Ge eer 27,277,979 | 121,003,582 64,157,016 | . —_ 212,438,577 

Canadian Fire Fighters.............. — — — 161, 760 161, 760 

Ausaliary Serviceses 1. 2 eon 180 58, 646 36,116 a 94,942 
1946-47— 

FOr Ces iS eee he aca asses as A A 17,766,529 | 170,658,329 32,949, 430 — 221,374, 288 

Auxilianyasenvices cee io.) ebee bees 365 254, 616 98,475 — 353, 456 
1947=48— 

WP ORCES Rein teeta hae tt as sade 940,778 11,386,313 1,372,651 — 13, 699, 742 

Auxiliary Services... 20.0.0... — 315,046 | Cr. 5,198 — 309, 848 
1948-49— 

HOR CCSi ar aeeepe reera 8 ita ca hs BEN re oe 140, 907 589, 132 226, 686 -_ 956, 725 

Auxiliary SerVices................. ne — \ 35, 563 _ — 35, 563 
1949-50— 

HOUCEG 5 uae aon he ne eer oats bone 37,595 toon hd 168, 582 — 339, 294 

Auxiliary, Services... .o.5 1 ae _ 9,483 — —_ 9,483 

Wetherlanda’s=;. 28m. frre. 28. Shee — — ~ 91,737 91,737 
1950-51— 

Or ces ean toe pute trtanes Gee ul Nema 21,318 76,348 344, 717 — 442,383 
1951-52— | 

Or Ges Grateran ah raiont ts heen: ay bora eas eee 9,708 128,058 124, 366 _ 262, 132 

pecigsHOrce', cca eee yan, ane oe 1,340 18, 208 _ —_ 19,548 
1952-53— 

TH ORCGS Ms he ate) cee ee _ — : — o 112,437 

MPCCIA HOPG wero nee ae One 600, 036 2,769, 829 26, 567 — 3,396, 432 
1953-54— 

FOLCES eee rR Cee ME — — — — 113,330 

Specialshorce -As+ wena Ree 289,441 2,161,760 25, 646 — | 2,476, 846 
1954-55— 

FORGES sad anatase Iya eae eee — —— i— — 69,911 

Special Foree...00 73,444 675, 250 = 123 019 _ 771, 713 


Wotal ic. esi. A- doveoeyh ves “all te Y ort 476, 636, 578 


Re-establishment Credit.—On Mar. 31, 1955 the amount of $25,842,664 Re- 
establishment Credit for World War II service remained unexpended, and the amount of 
$1,741,203 for Special Force service. Of these unexpended amounts approximately 
$12,000,000 belongs to veterans residing outside of Canada and is available only for the 
purchase of Veterans Insurance. 
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2.—Re-establishment Credits Paid by Required Purpose, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 
with Cumulative Totals to Mar. 31, 1955 


Cumulative 
Purpose 1954 1955 Total to 
Mar, 31, 1955 
$ $ $ 

MAMEILCN ea Hee eR Cate tis glee eee be bic WA a AS 2 hens 4,939, 776 3, 903, 810 234, 044, 733 
Purchased under National Housing Act.....................0 00 cee 50, 147 34,300 3,279, 884 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act................. 383, 337 267, 883 32,072,388 
De Sire, eRe ae oe FT SR FP ee wg 329, 284 289, 412 16, 221, 114 
RUHR EPL GY OLIMI PTAC Es vis fui picaias < tedie sgh Gog ade td ohn ap te ier nae cetera yee rn 4,116,749 3,277,775 178,062,919 
POM UOUMOLIOTOR EBON 5 it, in tee Se eins oi he's See oh heres de, Ouse 60, 259 34, 440 4,408, 428 
OU EEEDORS 95 08 at Si 67 | ai AI er pe eg an OE 1, 002, 307 874, 056 54, 095, 629 
PROB SEC SN OUSLMESS Aptis 54 clon Senate Anos Seemed Saekee iy 14, 123 8,349 3, 663,363 
4s TUp Tad SOTO CTY cil 72) (OAc nn a sR oe 381, 256 322,741 24,829, 844 
SPOOLS ANGER AT PIOUG ni sa actin it ac ae fhe cies oes hin Sk hae hel 606, 928 542,966 25, 602, 422 
ESE PPMATIOGUS EOE: tei d: Ro). Soin hi hc eh Raciee «dais. Sate 383, 863 435,719 8, 983, 449 
MUNNPANCOTAUNRKUIFHCLCh i. kk onc ok. Los oot Gas aed ees 324, 522 377, 443 8, 210, 493 
Special co met ete EOICULATNIN Ete eee, | WS eee ee ee et eae Sern ee 33, 549 31,296 673, 363 
CG) nk bi di boops Pig a boy erie ae teee Set ee eae ee eC ee re a cae ES 25, 792 26, 980 99, 593 
ER OCAIS AGE eee ae ee ee Oe eh Ee 6, 325, 946 5, 213, 585 297, 123, 811 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The casualty rehabilitation program of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs was inaugurated for the purpose of successfully re-establishing disabled 
veterans in civil life. To carry out this program each disabled veteran must be placed in 
a job which his remaining abilities enable him to perform, at least as efficiently as the 
same duties would be performed by a non-disabled employee. 


To carry out its function the Casualty Welfare Division places particular emphasis 
on vocational guidance and training, job selection (matching worker abilities to job require- 
ments) and vocational follow-up. Specially trained casualty welfare officers are employed 
in Departmental hospitals and in the District Offices to counsel disabled veterans, to 
assist and direct their BpLoncn ys in gainful employment and to provide welfare aftercare 
service when required. 


The most important fact in the satisfactory placement of a disabled person is the 
person himself. Most of the veterans who have been assisted in obtaining employment by 
the Division have proven to be competent, efficient employees and have justified the con- 
fidence placed in them by their employers. The work of the Division is greatly facilitated 
by the cordial co-operation it receives from business and industry, all levels of government, 
community agencies, veterans associations, organizations of disabled persons and others. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1955 there were 40,669 registrations with this Division, of which 5,675 
were still active cases. These registrations, according to type of disability, are shown in 
the following. statement:— 


Type of Disability Active Cases Closed Cases 
No. No. 

Coa che tS aie a NaS IE ia le a ee IA ae 218 2,138 
N euro-muscular and skeletal system disabilities.....................0... 1,334 11,256 
:7( Total and partialloss of hearing’or sight. wf... cok. ee See ck de beds 300 2,700 
'- Neurological cases. :....... LSS OEE meta A Sie ee 5 ARES So 8 Ble ee af 291 1,289 
- Head and-vascular system... .... ee ee en Aoe, SRL Si th Eel, 312 3,446 
MES DIL ALOE VACISN DINTLIOS 208. tect Wee eh ST a inc RD ok Ue cai ae 2.035 8,799 
Mental and émotional disabilities: -./-. 2s... ee eb eee 266 827 
Soy EE bun S Gea aBine hd ane Ai iia ae Sateen 621 4,539 
3 1 Taps cael ae oe  Sape e RAaear ea ae a 5,675 34,994 
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During the year the number of registrants increased by 1,082 but, through the efforts 
of the casualty welfare officers, a larger number of cases were closed so that, on balance, the 
fiscal year ended with a smaller number of active cases, namely 5,675 against 6,100 as of 
Apr. 1, 1954. Progress in the rehabilitation of the cases between Mar. 31, 1954 and | 
Mar. 31, 1955 was as follows:— 


Status Mar. 31, 1954 Mar. 31, 1956 
No. No 
Himployed tests c kero ieee So rele eine ote sh eRe ae cee ancstee 31,607 32,461 
Unemployed ys cer cerca oe Gee oer ree Te res ee eee aCe aa ee Tepe eee rar 912 1;079 
Receiving treatment, training or other services..................00000 2,716 2,470 
Rehabilitation Nnovdeastbleses cece ae eh eres cele ciel siete se etter teney aewene rota 2,319 2,608 
(STosed ony WiVtA Sete eee er cia Oe oT are a ivcto ts Es joie hee oe asta ae totee te 1,228 1,132 
Lethaia tc os en Ce ieee Shee ea eM Las cea er eC Rea Tee are 805 919 
TOTAL we tte theres, ole biainieraiehmnet leboes sates oa teal ee ee an sk 39, 587 40, 669 


Social Service.—Within broad policy limits social workers have considerable freedom 
in applying their professional knowledge and skills to the work of the Welfare Services 
Branch. They give direct service in certain types of cases, act as consultants within their 
areas of competence to other staff dealing with welfare problems and assist in staff develop- 
ment programs concerned with welfare principles and methods. 


In three districts where postgraduate schools of social work are located, Branch social 
workers participate in field work training of students. They maintain liaison with social 
agencies and welfare departments at different levels of government in the interests of 
veterans and their dependants. They are active in local welfare councils and similar 
organizations designed to co-ordinate and improve community welfare services. They 
also have special responsibilities in the operation of the War Veterans Allowances Assistance 
Fund and DVA services to the Department of National Defence. 


Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, DVA, at the request of National 
Defence, undertook to provide reports on home circumstances of serving personnel who 
request compassionate leave, posting or discharge. This involves interviewing wives, 
parents, etc., and frequently contact with doctors and others. Wherever possible de- 
pendants are counselled regarding available sources of help in the community and how 
to use such sources. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, 3,032 such requests were received, 
529 fewer than during the previous fiscal year. This decrease is related to the withdrawal 
of Canadian Forces from Korea, 


Rehabilitation of Older Veterans.—General welfare needs of older veterans are 
increasing in importance and volume, and sustained effort is required in helping them with 
their problems. Increasing numbers of World War I veterans are becoming wholly retired 
or in the “ight employment only” class, entailing increasing calls on the Department’s 
statutory provisions for assisted maintenance and co-ordinated search for suitable work. 
Their ranks are being swelled annually as World War II veterans pass middle age. 


At Head Office and at each District Office specified welfare officers give particular 
attention to the older group and enlist the interest and co-operation of all available agencies. 
Disability pensioners, recipients of War Veterans Allowance and particularly those veterans 
who do not yet qualify for the Allowance, superannuated, retired, or partially retired 
veterans, all invariably require and receive welfare services as a general aid to their 
economic requirements or problems. Suitable employment within their capacity is para- 
mount and that there has been no lessening of need in this field is borne out by Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission reports of World War I and dual-service veterans registered 
for employment, viz., at Mar. 31, 1953, 10,744; at Mar. 31, 1954, 12,977; and at Mar. 31, 
1955, 13,570. 


To meet this need active participation is maintained with the Older Workers Com- 
mittee of the Department of Labour, the Canadian Welfare Council Committee on the 
Aged, and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. Leadership is given in the holding 
of local boards to review the cases of registrants not gaining employment, in a reasonable 
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time through veterans’ organizations and to study and resolve the individual veteran’s 
employment and general welfare. Activities continue with all associated bodies in the 
field of housing and recreation, co-ordinated with medical and professional services with 
respect to domiciliary care and rehabilitation. Counselling is given older veterans to 
“plan their retirement in advance’, arrange their housing, insurance, etc., in relation to 


expected reduced incomes upon cessation of regular employment. 


Close co-operation is maintained with the Corps of Commissionaires, an efficient, 
privately controlled older veterans’ employment agency. Government departments 
utilize about half of the nearly 6,000 employed Commissionaires but private employers 
are increasingly recognizing their worth and lately a number of municipalities have entered 
into contracts with the Corps to use Commissionaires as auxiliaries to police in controlling 


traffic, parking, etc. 


~~ 


Assistance ,Fund.—In 1955 revision of the War Veterans Allowance Act was 
followed by changes in the Assistance Fund. The main effect of new regulations (Order In 
Council dated Apr. 4, 1955) was to enlarge the formula used in determining need for a 
continuing monthly grant. Clothing and personal allowances were added to those for 
rent, fuel, food and health needs. As before, single grants may be given to cover emergency 
needs not included in the monthly formula. Maximum assistance from the Fund is $120 
to $144 per annum respectively to single and married recipients of War Veterans 
Allowances. 

Field work for the Fund is done almost entirely by the Welfare Services Branch which, 
through counselling and referral, also assists applicants in other ways. Since a monthly 
grant can continue as long as the original need is unchanged the number of people assisted 
in any year is greater than the number applying during that period. Some statistical 
comparisons of Fund activity during the years ended Mar. 31, 1954 and Mar. 31, 1955 
are as follows:— 


Item Mar. 81,1964 Mar. 31, 1956 
SET) tease Ll cates rye ete ey eons caocer waa ci stec te exc Sedaka ce Boyes es No. 4,440 5, 681 
HETAONSADP LY INS CITING VATS ee, 2. tea ns tictok ch tens one Seen Ses No. 3,526 3,618 
MAMBLCANtS ASSISLeU Paes tattaae es ukGiacis o.\es Amon? Ha Sows sate ones No. 3,189 3,294 
Proportioncolapplicants AaSSIstedi aie. os. accion ee sieieisace sso tnersbe veer sle p.c. 90 91 
Fund expenditures during year....... ROT Te ae A ee A eS oe $ 347,461 478,015 
Mantolyaorantsret viens 22s cet tiie sinc hes Wee oe iaelah toe (gees ps $ 192,127 303, 628 
Proportion of expenditure given in monthly grants................ p.c. 55-3 63:5 
Average expenditure per person assisted. ...............00 cece eeee $ 78-26 84-14 


Education and Training.—The university training program for veterans authorized 
by the Veterans Rehabilitation Act is drawing to a close. Most of those now receiving 
assistance are Korean veterans and disability pensioners. At the end of the 1954-55 
academic year, of the 377 being assisted 71 were veterans of the Korean Force; of the 346 
taking vocational training, 159 were veterans of the Korean Force. 

The Pensioners Training Regulations, established in 1954 by Order in Council, 
provide training under the terms of the Veterans Rehabilitation Act for members of the 
Regular Forces who are discharged with entitlement to disability pensions. During the 
1954-55 fiscal year two veterans were approved for university training and two for 
vocational training. 

The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides assistance for the 
higher education of children of deceased members of the Armed Forces and of other persons 
whose deaths have been attributed to war service by the Canadian Pension Commission. 
This assistance is available to eligible children who are undertaking courses of education 
for which graduation from a secondary school or its equivalent is a requirement of admission. 

The Assistance is in the form of a monthly living allowance of $25 to each student 
during the academic year and the payment of tuition and other admissible fees not exceeding 
$500 in any academic year. The assistance may not be continued beyond four academic 
years or 36 months, whichever is the lesser. The benefits of this Act are available in Canada 
only and may not be paid beyond the academic year in which the student achieves his or 


her 25th birthday. 
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From the inception of this Act July 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1955 applications were ap- 
proved for 493 children (male 263 and female 230); $137,963 was paid for fees and an 
additional $123,674 for monthly allowances, a total of $261,637. During the fiscal year 
1954-55 applications were approved for 187 children, requiring an expenditure of $154,855 
(fees $78,360 and allowances $76,495). 


The training provided under this Act is distributed under 46 headings. Nursing, 
teaching and engineering accounted for 55-15 p.c. of the total in 1954-55; law, medicine, 
biology, theology, geology and accountancy accounted for 21:13 p.c; and social work, 
journalism, laboratory technicians, secretarial, pharmacy and other occupations accounted 
for 23-72 p.c. 


The Veterans’ Land Act.—Throughout Canada the Veterans’ Land Act Adminis- 
tration has 257 resident Field Supervisors whose responsibility it is to appraise land being 
aonsidered for settlement and to assist and advise veteran settlers in agricultural matters 
in a manner that will lead to sound and permanent settlement. There are also 93 Con- 
struction Supervisors working in the field giving close supervision and practical advice to 
veterans on matters relating to home building. In order to ensure that supervisory 
officials keep abreast of the latest developments and newest techniques in agricultural 
production and construction methods, staff training conferences are held throughout 
Canada each year. Also the importance of sound appraisals is stressed and field super- 
visors are given every encouragement to qualify as Accredited Rural Appraisers. 


During the fiscal year 1954-55 net approvals for assistance in land settlement were 
made on behalf of 3,620 veterans of World War II and the Special Force and, of these, 
2,727 were part time farmers (smallholders), 846 full time farmers and 47 were com- 
mercial fishermen. - At the end of March 1955 a total of $345,270,219 of public funds had 
been committed on behalf of 68,810 veterans. At the end of the year 60,708 accounts 
were active, including those of 1,456 Indian veterans on Indian reserve lands administered 
by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


By Mar. 31, 1955, of all veterans settled during the previous twelve years, 87 p.c. 
still had subsisting contracts with the Director and 6 p.c. had acquired title to properties. 
Only 7 p.c. had relinquished their contracts, most of them voluntarily; in only 126 cases 
or less than 0-2 p.c. of the total was it necessary to rescind contracts and repossess property. 
Contract terms had been fulfilled by 103 veterans who thereby earned their Conditional 
Grants, and in 42 of these cases the contract debt to the Director was paid off and title 
to both real estate and chattels turned over to the veterans. In addition titles to livestock 
and farm equipment had been released to 7,843 veterans who became firmly established and 
acquired substantial financial equities in their properties. 


The repayment terms for farmers and most of the fishermen call for annual or semi- 
annual instalments, while part time farmers make payments on a monthly basis. As of 
Mar. 31, 1955 only 1-5 p.c. of the veterans were in arrears of $200 or more in the case of 
farmers.and fishermen or $100 or more in the case of part time farmers. Prearranged 
systems of making payments are used by nearly 19,000 veterans and an additional 2,553 
have completely prepaid their contract debts. Postdated cheques are used by 11,923 
veterans, 5,829 have given orders on pensions or salary assignments and 1,222 share-of-crop 
agreements are in effect in the spring wheat areas of the Prairie Provinces. 


Under the current provisions of the Act there are various alternatives available to 
veterans who wish to become established. Farmers already settled who now wish to 
increase the productivity of their farms or promote soil conservation may do so at a cost of 
up to $4,500 beyond the original investment by paying one-third of the additional cost. 
The Director will advance the remaining two-thirds up to a maximum of $3,000 at 5 p.c. 
interest. This additional aid places them on equal terms with farmers now being settled 
who can have up to $10,500 expended on their behalf by investing $1,980 of their own funds. 

No additional assistance has been made available to established part time farmers 
and commercial fishermen because Part IV of the National Housing Act makes funds 
available to them for the purpose of adding to or improving their homes. However both 
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part time farmers and commercial fishermen now being settled are eligible under Part III 
of the Act (see 1955 Year Book, p. 291) for loans of up to $1,400 (additional to their loans 
under Part I) by contributing an amount equal to one-half of the amount loaned. This 
means that the down payment required of the fisherman may be as low as $1,180, or 
$1,240 in the case of the part time farmer, for maximum assistance of $8, 100. 


With an investment of $800, which may be in cash or the title to a suitable lot, veterans 
may obtain assistance, up to a maximum of $8,000, for the purpose of building homes on 
city-size lots. 


One out of every thirteen agricultural units in Canada with a gross income of $1,200 
or more is occupied by a veteran settled under the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act. 
Most of these properties, which are the security for the public investment in this real 
estate, have increased substantially in value since the Director obtained title. Part of 
this increase is of course a result of the upward trend of land values during the past 

_ decade but a large part of it is attributable to the improvements to the land and buildings 
effected by the veterans. Inventories of stock and equipment have also been increased 
considerably both in quantity and in quality and the financial stability of the veterans 
greatly improved. ‘ 


A study of over 8,900 consecutive reports indicated that 80 p.c. of 29,402 active 
smallholders had vegetable gardens which, it is estimated, saved each smallholder an 
average of $135. About 26 p.c. used the land to raise farm produce which brought in 
cash returns amounting to nearly $800 each on the larger holdings of two or more acres. 
Over 70 p.c. had substantially increased the value of their properties by completing part 
of a long term program covering such essential items as grading and lawn, tree and shrub 
planting. The value of produce raised for home use or for sale was estimated to be 
about $7,000,000 in 1954-55. 


There were 1,665 new homes completed during the year, this being a slight increase 
over the number built during the previous twelve months, making a total of 18,285. The 
veterans themselves play a large part in constructing or improving their homes and farm 
buildings. During the year nearly 88 p.c. of the new homes started and practically all 
of the improvements made were on the basis of veterans acting as their own contractors. 


In addition 27 veterans commenced construction of their own homes on city-size 
lots under the provisions of Part II of the Act, 
3.—Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land Act as at Mar. 31, 1955 


Notr.—Excludes Indian veterans on reserves. 


; Com- rane City- 
Full Time} Small 3 Mortgage|} Provincial] Federal 5 
Item Farming | Holdings Poke Loans Lands | Lands Tote Total 
Qualified but not yet 
BOUHAGG oie n8 skier « No. 3,788 12,103 118 1 333 66) 1,157 17,565 
Approved for financial 
assistance.......... No. 26,011 34,364 994 948 4,646 391 33 67,387 
_ Amounts approved for 
_. land and permanent 
improvements...... $ |102, 298, 898/172, 018,675) 3,058,003) 1,228,914] 4,430,081} 816,251] 260, 146] 284, 110,968 
Amounts approved for 
stockandequipment $ | 31,220,153] 7,847,028] 1,031,300] 761,544! 5,968,430! 11,031; — 46, 839, 486 
Average amount ap- 
proved per veteran. $ 5, 188 5, 234 4,114 2,100 2,238| 2,116} © 7,883 4,919 
Average conditional 
grant per veteran... $ 2,005 1,380 1,754 — 2, 208}) 24 116|.-— 1,695 


ey 
————S 


1 Included with full time farming and small holdings. 


| 
4 
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ee ee 


4.House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act as at Mar. 31, 1955 


itt Fite | Small | more | vineiat | Hecersl scien hale Deka 
Farming Fishing Lands Lots 
ate “Joel Caahic No No No. No No No 
Houses completed (from 1942).......- 1,309 15,410 243 1,220 103 — 18, 285 
Houses under construction........--+. 172 1,328 17 165 9 27 1,718 
Homes bealeotedssssct cents OReere 254 759 11 150, |) = 7 | 1,181 
Net applications for new housing...... 1,735 17,497 271 1,535 112 34 21, 184 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.— Under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 veterans and widows of veterans of World War I became eligible, on favourable terms, 
to contract with the Government for a maximum of $5,000 life insurance. A low medical 
standard enabled many veterans who were unable to meet the health requirements of 
commercial insurance thus to secure protection for their dependants. The insurance 
offered was on life plans with no provision for endowments or term insurance. Beneficiaries 
were restricted to wives and husbands or children, if living, otherwise certain other relatives 
could receive the proceeds as alternative beneficiaries. 


As the insurance was devised primarily to provide a measure of security the legislation 
authorized a limited payment only, if death occurred in the comparatively early years, in 
the event of an award to the insured’s dependants under the Pension Act. The amount of 
the reduction thus effected continued to decrease the longer the policy remained in force 


and in recent years has had little effect on most claims. 


A disability benefit included in each contract provided, without extra premium charge, 
that premiums would be waived and the sum insured optionally payable to the policyholder 
if he were to become totally and presumably permanently disabled from a non-pensionable 
disability. 

Policies were issued from July 1920 to September 1923 and from J uly 1928 to August 
1933. A total of 48,319 policies were issued for a face amount of $109,299,500 insurance. 
On Mar. 31, 1955 there were 12,467 policies in force for a face amount of $26,246,302; of 
these, 3,853 policies were premium-paying, 7,626 were paid-up, 207 had been converted 
to the Extended Term Insurance basis, and 781 were being carried under the disability 
provision. 


Veterans Insurance.—In 1945 the Veterans Insurance Act, based on the same 
principles as the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, enabled veterans and widows of 
veterans of World War II and, later, of the Korean action, to contract with the Govern- 
ment for 2 maximum of $10,000 insurance. This Act included a provision that the proceeds 
will generally be reduced if a pension under the Pension Act is awarded on the insured’s 
death occurring during the premium paying term under the policy. 


The original period of eligibility for World War II service expired on Feb. 20, 1948 
or three years after discharge. It was extended in 1948 by three years and in 1951 by 
four years so that World War II veterans have until 10 years after discharge to contract 
for this insurance. Those qualified by active Korean service are eligible until Oct. 31, 1958. 
However veterans who have unused Re-establishment Credit may apply for Veterans 
Insurance until Jan. 1, 1960, or at any time within 15 years after discharge, whichever 
is later. 

The amount of insurance applied for may be in multiples of $500 up to the maximum 
of $10,000. The insurance, which is non-participating, may be on the 10, 15 or 20 payment 
life plan, or provide for premiums payable until the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 
age 65 to 85. Premiums may be paid in cash, from a pension under the Pension Act or 
from Re-establishment Credit. A disability benefit provides for the waiver of premiums 
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in the event of total and presumably permanent non-pensionable disability. Cash 


_ surrender values and alternative reduced paid-up and extended term insurance provisions 


SS 


are included in each contract. Loans are not available. The proceeds may be paid to the 
beneficiary in a lump sum up to a maximum of $2,000; amounts in excess of this will be 


paid in the form of an annuity. 


5.—Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-55 


Insurance Insurance Death Claims 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Issued in Force at Approved 

During Year End of Year During Year 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
SCO) Rete A See oo. seal wbrckapioid we .0 « 4,615 14,074, 500 22,293 63, 836, 748 91 245, 500 
NSS Nerd ae eee Ihe | os ee 2,316 7,448, 500 23,722 68,016,514 VL 340, 080 
De ieee te Pee ets. Picts nach mews 3,247 10,718,000 25,917 75,020, 885 130 400, 500 
BG eee Ea PRGA RCS Scud cane aia wists. 2,302 8,322,500 26,985 79,115, 734 158 346, 500 
(TES BM, SO TS ated eae 2, 167 7,849,000 PACE 81, 826, 281 186 530, 000 
BN Ee 5 ME eg tt ire ark aed Sa 1, 666 6, 109, 500 27,909 82,619, 669 192 532,500 
ORS Se Siicd Soy Se Ne ae eet 3,367 11, 642,000 29,637 88, 815, 528 159 419,924 


War Veterans Allowance Act.—War veterans allowances were first introduced 
in 1930 for those veterans who, owing to their front-line service, were considered to have 
been pre-aged and therefore were at a disadvantage in the labour market before their 
time. 

Since then the War Veterans Allowance Act has been revised and amended on numerous 
occasions, each time its scope being extended or its provisions being made more generous. 
The Act was last revised in 1952 and details of that complete revision are to be found in the 
1954 Year Book, pp. 275-276. The 1952 Act was amended as of Mar. 31, 1955, the major 
change being a new schedule of rates and ceilings. These are as follows:— 


Monthly Annual 

Recipient Mazimum Income 

Rate Ceiling 

$ $ 

Veterans and widow(er)s, single status......... Sidakaes emirates oy mag bats 60 840 
Veterans and widow(er)s, married status...............cceeeee csr eewee 108 1,440 
Berar MAA sel. reese oils oe kits pid ae nes ae ake agen hesaiye agisest BAN 40 720 
MivorOrpaans; OL ONC VELELAMn (fa cicicieuiei« gle oss ee pun Spots 9 siepioetelseheln selene 70 1, 200 
Tihreswormore orphans ofone Veterans i... sewaets oes cisiee oe rir e's seuivie we 85 1,440 


The allowances are awarded to eligible male veterans at the age of 60, or earlier if 
their physical or mental condition prevents them from maintaining themselves. For 
female veterans and widows the age is 55. Allowances may be paid to orphans of eligible 
veterans who have been bereft by death of both parents or abandoned by a surviving 
parent. 

The allowances are paid subject to certain financial limitations, that is, the combina- 
tion of other income and an allowance may not exceed the appropriate annual income ceiling. 
“Other income” does not include casual earnings from odd jobs, part time employment to 
$50 per month or temporary employment up to 12 weeks per year. 

The War Veterans Allowance Act is administered by the War Veterans Allowance 
Board at Ottawa and 19 District Authorities located in the district offices of the Depart- 
ment. The district authorities adjudicate upon applications for allowances and deal with 
matters relating to the awards. In addition to defining policy the Board deals with appeals 
from the decisions of the district authorities. 
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The number of veterans and others who were in receipt of allowances at the close of 
each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1950-55, together with the annual liability, was . 


as follows:— 
Veterans in Others in 


ia Receipt of Receipt of Liability 
As at Mar. 31 Allowance Allowance 
No. No. $ 

1015) eh eh SB en wth Abele oe, cm tach Abeta A mc Sea as a 26,643 Prk) 20, 398;723 
MOGTE Atiedets ooo ee cs 30,608 8,733 23,448, 295 
DOB ee eee cesses BE Se ceo ER AORN 5 Fk, OT, alk aS 29,137 9,602 21,498,769 
Ia i Se ona ae atihd a areag ome ntt elas Cne URTPS Scle. 2 toot cage ehony 30,005 10,607 26,332,903 
LOLS eel See eee ee eI Day URI cecps ORS ee AS 30,650 oth 737 26,920, 255 


is Fae eee eee reo ancett tts an OE cork 73 1h cor 32,471 12, 883 28,578,061 


a Se 
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Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedurej{ 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible.. A judicial system has to grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


3 The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 

built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt 
with by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act-of 1867. Sect. 91 of that Act provides that ‘“The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to. . . the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
_ “the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
_ procedure in civil matters in its courts’. The Parliament of Canada may however 
- (Sect. 101) establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
_ Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important 


“Sd Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
a Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


- { Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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changes particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (U.K.) and con- 
firming the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars 
of the federal judiciaries are given in Chapter II, pp. 82-83 and provincial judiciaries are 
dealt with briefly at pp. 83-84; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is 
given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 

At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869 in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered however that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence 
_of Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither 
now in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between “Jaw’’ and ‘‘procedure’’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’”’* With reference to the criminal 
law the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and criminal sexual psychopaths partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949 and the Commission which was assigned the task of revising the 
Code presented its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive 
sessions of Parliament it was finally passed on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code 
(2-3 Elizabeth II, c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. 


The new Code effects changes in detail but continues the general features of the 
former system. A short outline of the system that existed under the repealed Code 
together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given in the 1955 Year Book, 
pp. 295-298. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty of the 
more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit non-indictable 
offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are more important. 

In 1949 the basis of the statistics of indictable crimes was changed from convictions 
to persons so that the figures for 1949 and subsequent years are not comparable with 
those for previous years. Where any person is prosecuted at the same hearing for several] 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496, 
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offences, one offence has to be selected for tabulation. The rule followed is to select that 
for which the proceedings were carried to the furthest stage—to conviction and sentence 
if the prisoner were tried on several charges; if there were several convictions, the offence 
selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was awarded; if the final result of 
proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the most serious offence (as measured 
by the maximum penalty allowed by the law) appears in the tables. Where a person was 
prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another (e.g., charged with murder and con- 
victed of manslaughter), the case appears only under the offence for which he was convicted. 

In the case of non-indictable offences the figures continue to be based on convictions 
and are thus comparable with those for earlier years. 

Statistics include only cases finally determined within the year. Cases not entirely 
disposed of within the year (e.g., tried but sentence postponed) are held over for the next 
year’s report. 

In 1950 the reporting year for criminal statistics was changed from the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30 to the calendar year. Also figures for Newfoundland were included for the 
first time in 1951. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


During the year 1953 the courts of Canada dealt with 34,027 adults charged with 
53,946 indictable crimes, of whom 29,567 were found guilty of 45,071 offences. These 
figures show little change from those for 1952 when 35,086 adults were charged with 
51,125 indictable crimes and 29,761 were found guilty of 41,591 offences. 


1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences and Ratio per 10,000 Population 16 Years 
of Age or Over by Province 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Province or Territory Persons man Poteuiis ee 
Convicted | BO". Convicted | 2 ie 
Population Population 
No No. No No 

SERRE RGILGIIYE ky 5 pares SSS RRR SR rRRre Tie Caen corer aon ice miners 534 24 508 23 
OOO oar al Sian ee: seein aaa. ected wins Pate aie = 89 14 270 40 
“emer Sahe Thin ge Sigg a eee 5 ame in POU MaRS ea 1,216 28 1,548 36 
Sem ES TLITIS NC LG eee Gens see Me B a Sete ina = 5 Pde cae eter eo ee wi 782 24 717 22 
ee alee isin Aopen ees» hh alee aa 5,723 21 6, 122 22 
CYPERE SGON Spots ie 2 Ba a eng Cae EE Re ee pene on ee 12,464 BH 11,816 34 
SNEIIATE ASD URE ee EEE, A ones Ee one ehoete di ahaa aire msn aA 08, abso doo 1, 633 29 1,569 34 
SARC HAWHIEE Meee et Net ne rae date iat ead Sieeioe 1,074 19 1,068 18 
OS IUEY DEER PIDS #8 GENO ie ae St By oe Sees roe ee ear cee pr, Senin eat ry eet 2,452 37 2,300 34 
“Lay OLG Miia Dyin coat hn oe Gets & eg Reet A In Rina atom em gene Om 3, 703 43 3,582 41 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............0.0--0e eee? ate 91 55 72 44 
Ps “oe TEET es a ira ge Meanie ipa Ss 29, 761 30 29, 567 30 


Indictable offences are grouped into six classes as shown in Table 2. In 1953 persons 

convicted of assaults of various kinds and obstructing police represented 79-7 p.c. of Class I, 
which covers crimes against the person. In that year 10 persons were convicted of murder, 
3 of attempted murder and 79 of manslaughter as compared with 18, 3 and 77 
respectively in 1952. 
Classes II to V cover offences against property. Thieves predominate among the 
_ offenders in these classes and burglars and robbers whose serious crimes involve acts of 
_ violence are the next most numerous. In Class VI which includes miscellaneous offences 
- the most numerous convictions are for offences connected with the improper operation of 
_ motor vehicles. In 1953 there were 337 offenders under the Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act, of whom 286 were convicted of possessing heroin, 241 were males and 293 were born 
in Canada. British Columbia courts convicted 65-3 p.c. of the drug offenders and Ontario 
courts 25:2 p.c. 
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The increase or decrease for each classification in 1953 as compared with 1952 is 


given in Table 2. 


2.—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences by Class of Offence 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 Increase 
— ———_ or 
Adults Adults Decrease 
Class and Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted in 
Charged |_—————----| Charged | _------___ } Persons 
M. F, M. F, Convicted 
No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Class I.—Offences against the 
Persol.cc sheck eae dines bee 8 7,267 5, 237 306 4172 5, 394 273 + 2-2 
Abduction S34 isiiw kee ees cities 20 1 — 1 _ +14-3 
Assault, common, aggravated and 
MPPOM, DONCE eae are a siete ome oe are 5,042 3,640 234 4,891 3,663 201 — 0-3 
Offences against females!........... 1,183 852 PPO dR 137 874 24 + 2-4 
Manslaughter and mturder.......... 180 87 8 173 83 6 — 6-3 
Attempted murder; shooting and 
WOULCIN eEt e ore reiee ina 315 214 13 300 218 13 + 1-8 
Non-support, desertion............. 165 BBY |! 7 187 158 5 +16-4 
Other offences against the person..| ~ 362 297 19 461 382 24 +28-5 
Class 1.—Offences against Prop- : 
erty with Violemce.............. 4,559 3,970 70 4,592 4,114 60 + 3-3 
Burglary and robbery...:.......... 4,559 . 8,970 70 4,592 4,114 60 + 3:3 
Class I1I.— Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violemce.......... 14,281 | 11,311 1, 018 13, 010° 10, 632 875 ~ 6-7 
Fraud, embezzlement and false | ~ 
DPLOLCNCES eee ewe ways + Sek we ase 2,010 1,579 128 1,890 1,497 131 — 4-6 
Receiving stolen goods............. 1,055 779 64 1,073 824 54 + 4-2 
[Thefts eraeiee en ice arlotes croeneee 11,216 8,953 826 10,047 8,311 690 — 8-0 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences 
against Property............... 706 558 29 405 328 16 —41-4 
ATSOM oe rare der racist ee RE teens 74 57 2 105 82 6 +49 -2 
Malicious damage to property...... 632 501 27 300 246 10 —51-5 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences against the Currency... 671 575 63 624 534 60 — 6-9 
Offences against currency........... 10 6 2 9 8 —_— | -- 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
PORCHLG. ot Wee ret ean See aage sin» 661 569 61 615 526 60 + 7-0 
Class VI.— Offences not included in 
the Foregoing Classes........... 7, 602 6, 134 490 8, 224 6, 799 482 + 9-9 
Dangerous or reckless driving...... 1,003 851 19 903 694 9 —19-2 
Driving car while ability impaired. . 1,353 1, 260 16 2, 836 2,699 37 +114-4 
Driving car while drunk............ Pia 1,482 25 a.) 1263 1,063 12 —28-7 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 
offences against.............ee00- 441 262 105 384 241 96 — 8-2 
Gambling and lotteries............. 463 361 36 491 382 35 + 5-0 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates, 321 116 158 266 45 170 |, —21-5 
VariOUs eee eens ae metas eer 2,294 1, 802 131 2,081 1,675 123 — 7-0 
Grand Totals............... 35, 086 27, 185 1,976 34, 027 27,801 1, 766 — 0-7 


1 Includes abortion, assault against females or wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 


Table 3 shows that in 1953,55-5 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences 


had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 40-0 p.c. were 24 years of 
age or younger, 11-5 p.c. were 45 years of age or over, and 72-2 p.c, lived in urban centres. _ 


Of these offenders 94-0 p.c. were males, 89-4 p.c. were born in Canada, 54-9 p.c. were 


unmarried, 25-9 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 6-3 p.c. had no remunerative employ-. 


ment. These percentages have changed very little in recent years. 


Se 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc. 1952 and 1953 


Item 1952 1953 Item 1952 1953 
No No. No No 
Total Convictions................ 29, 761 29, 567 EpucaTIonaL Sratus 
Unable to read or write.......... 847 830 
Tyre or Occupation Blementary ..+....2.000.0000000 17,460 | 16,411 
Agriculture. - 2.20... cece ie. il unby hae ey anr siee Aaeai aden alae wiles el oa 
eye amealin cpacis Arise * <0 ¥en dt aa Grade not stated................. — 1,125 
Dt erninl “ios 2 Seeeaenal. i ; we 1,833 2, 281 Not givenrie.seseo ie. eee. 2,650 2,147 
TES TELAT © Wa aah Re a a 3,270 2,248 
Finance and insurance............. 91 79 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 1,608 1, 658 Acr 
DOBTOP Ss ese hs ee es oe 6, 839 7, 660 : 
Manufacturing and mechanical.....! 3,118. | 3,065 || 16 to 19 years..................0. 5,429 | 5,315 
Mining......--.-+0--0eseee scenes. 779 TOG) 1590 to 24 Years. cuccecrsaosc cere l 6,464 | 6,517 
Service— 25 to ddvyearss; 262120; fs4227%s 13,448 | 13,283 
Domestic. ..........)...065.. 004. 599 593° | 45 years or over...........-0.0.- 3,358 | 3,394 
Porgonal...--.....sre ee eee econ 1,038 fODG Ay Mob piven rc if i. 541584 a hones 1,062 | 1,058 
LER GELATO EEL a eee Cte ea 260 325 
Public and protective........... 1533 98 
aah SE eo ign Saar sr pel 
BRUT oe Aah ce isla och cen seh ce ) 
Transportation and communica- eae 
SIR Si es eae obits 3,208 S008 I Oanidar. css othe oe Lk, 26,737 26,441 
Unemployed and retired (incl. British Isles and other Common- 
housewives)........+-++0++e0e5- 2,043 1,877 wenkthie xt: sé cruvteo: 1. UNsaa 828 753 
Not Given..........eeeeee eee eee, 949 938 || United States............0.....0. 387 vp 
PN ese Oia gs ata ie Gals J th aes 1,196 Fi boegt KC 
MaritaL Status ae 7 veep ete e eee ; aupmcle teal tines ds 
RE ob lo idee ait oe. 1. 16,425 | 16,228 er foreign countries. .......... 
IRIS eh eh eat a 11,052 | 11,043 || Notgiven.....................45. 532 814 
BRAG WE So stec Sees ee eee es eee: 386 382 
RPASECOUS eters ts ce rns oe teris a hia as 191 159 
RE TUGOU one, Fists Ce Raion s 6c s res 613 628 
SEER CReCS prea aan 1,094 1,127 RESIDENCE 
Urban, centres: itis 7 he. Ga 21,953 21,363 
; SEx Raraldistricts cic feat. tw lea 7,370 7,708 
LSI ok alt OES 9 ae ie ad 27,785 27,801 || Indeterminate............:...... — 34 
TSE COSTS Soe era J O76 o Nie 1766) z NOt, ST VON e228 fein scare ees rgrcier: 431 462 


Female Offenders.—There were 1,766 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1953, 42-1 p.c. of whom were in Ontario and 17-6 p.c. in Quebec. Of the total 
convicted in that year 41-8 p.c. were found guilty of theft and receiving stolen goods and 
11-5 p.c. were committed for assault. Six women were convicted of manslaughter. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences by Province 1952 and 1953 


Females Convicted 


/ Females Convicted to Total 
Province or Territory Convictions 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
No. No. p.c. p.c. 
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Persons with Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons 
having more than one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1949-53. Multiple 
convictions occur most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, 
receiving stolen goods and burglary. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence 1949-53 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1951 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30; those for 1951-53 are for the calendar 
year. 


Se TTT en 


Item ; 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 

iy OAT ONCCS , Cade + tines sass es ashes ona Sieger eRe ae 2,593 1,769 1, 669 2,409 3,248 
FU Ree Mee oie ch oinhe ass Ss +s uncle wees Sama ee Rare 814 507 562 759 971 
Eee We adn Re ye cTnsh ts ine vi ate-4 eae cae ogee 363 275 248 360 437 
Mae. ae Oe METS cn ck ets Bicce’ san ous n= ROE oie een 195 174 162 186 259 
ieee il (anh Sas ioe Renn er ete a aca 120 108 117 144 222 
hee ae en as See pepe Aneit gene sera. | 63 70 75 106 122 
RE ee es ec aad ay gees ha igamtdel enteral Ae ae 63 50 50 79 92 
ry atc wt (oe ont - Rien tS een eM TomGtcr saris’ 46 46 26 51 67 
10 ep ee el ees cnn nog? ee a ee a / 256 31 32 47 52 
11 to 20: offences: 201). '.fais<)cdmi's mae Rye Chases 107 88 84 139 179 
91 offenCeS OF OVEL.. 2.26. e cece coerce sere esse uermmtine se: 30 14 28 50 57 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offences. sunset: 4,450 3,132 3,053 4,330 5, 706 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence..........-ssseserrere es 26,472 28, 253 25,927 25,431 23, 861 
Grand Totals. ......-....5- + ysgpeehes le: 30, 922 31, 385 28, 980 29,761 | 29,567 


ge ee ee be ee 


Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts for indict- 
able crimes in 1953, 86-9 p.c. were adjudged guilty; the convictions against males (87-3 p.c.) 
constituted a higher percentage than those against females (81-3 p.c.) and varied greatly 
as between provinces. Prince Edward Island showed the highest percentage (99-6 p.c.) 
of convictions and Nova Scotia the lowest (80-5 p.c.). 


6.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictable Offences by Province 1952 and 1953 


as ee ee ee ee 


1952 1953 
Province or Territory SS ee |e ee 
Charges Convictions Charges Convictions 
No. No. . p.c. No. No. p.c. 

Newfoundland.........csecececceceeseceercceees 659 534 81-0 556 508 91-4 
Prince Edward Island..........-.0-- esse ec eceees 93 89 95-7 271 270 99-6 
ING VAs CCOELA cise tin cee erecacroten suerte enesavene ouevetens fe ric 1, 703 1,216 71-4 1,917 1,548 80-5- 
Newb runs wie epee rte so cities rear aiskenepe ele -erer=l 827 782 94-6 765 TAT 93-7 
Quebec, ns ca syns wa eens se) ns olan ete ge eine ire 6,506 5, (20 88-0 6,970 6,122 87-8 
(Ose halon Stale hob ute oem on oo tudo aagD boon oman 15, 495 12,464 80-4 14,328 11,816 82-5 
MaAnitObe io tice ena teat cies Soh sensicls 1,781 - 1,633 91-7 1,673 1,569 93-8 
Saskatchewall oo... cesses ccc ce Greene te rian ess diss 1,074 94-8 | 1,121 1,068 95:3 
ONS tee re de arises bicod Sarieap obncc Ee aEoIaas 2,642 2,452 92-8 2,395 2,300 96-0 
British: Golumibisercee se ocetes oo: Ge setae" wie! pie ole 4,156 3, 703 89-1 3,957 3,582 90-5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..........++++: gl 91 100-0 74 72 97-3 

Canada. Fee ioc See cae ot ee 35, 086 29, 761 84-8 34, 027 29, 567 86-9 


ee Se ee ee a ae eee ne ee ee 


In 1953, 46-9 p.c. of the convicted persons had no previous conviction, 8-7 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of one offence and 18-4 p.c. had two or more earlier con- 
victions. Court records for the other 26-0 p.c. were not obtained. 
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7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences and Disposition of Cases 1952 and 1953 


Item 1952 1953 Item 1952 1953 

No. No. No. No. 
JME. iat ae A oat 35, 086 34,027 || Convictions of males.............| 27,785 27,801 
En Pi SOP ree 5,070 4,139 || Convictions of females........... 1,976 1,766 
Disagreement of jury.............. 10 6. || First: convichions....\.60 65 36.5050. 14,565 13, 858 
Stay of proceedings................ 131 228 || Second convictions............... 2,448 2,567 
No bill and nolle prosequi.......... 63 33 || Reiterated convictions........... 6, 162 5, 453 
Detention because of insanity...... 51 54 Hellas erg ings) ety ER Par as i SS 6, 586 7,689 


Sentences.—In 1953, 35-1 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable crimes were 
fined, 34:3 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 5-0 p.c. were committed to 
reformatories and 7-0 p.c. to penitentiaries and 18-6 p.c. were given suspended sentences 
or put on probation. Five habitual criminals were given preventive detention, five persons 
received life sentences and 10 were.given the death penalty. The proportions in 1953 
were much the same as in recent preceding years. 


8.—Sentences given for Indictable Offences by Province 1953 with Totals for 1952 


Yukon 
Sentence | Nild.|P.E.L| N.S.) N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alfa.) B.C.| and _ gered lobia 


— ee | | | —— | | | | | | | | | 


Option of fine...... 271 195 678| 274) 2,208] 3,535) 480) 437) 753} 1,517 23), 10,371 9,489 
Gaol— 

Under one year... 132 45| 344] 252] 1,966] 3,302)’ 380) 374; 743) 911 30] 8,479 9,169 
One year or over.. ‘14 3 35 11 329 406 158 2h ye 4084 316 4 1, 676 1,613 
Reformatory...... —_— os 7 4 59| 1,258 35) — 33 82) — 1,478 1,904 
Penitentiary— 

Two years and 

under five:....... 5 11 161 59 675| 361 92 31 155 193 4 1,747 1, 642 

Five years or over. 2 1 9} — 120 105 8} — 14 45) — 304 267 

Let fe Beveee, Goer nee Oe — —_ — — 3 1] — —- — 1] — 5 8 
Preventive deten- 

“EC ea. ene — —_ — oa a 2; — 1 1 1} — 5 5 
co Aa eae ae — a — os 2 4; — 1 3} — — 10 17 
Suspended sentence 

or other disposi- 

SU et SES eee 84 15] 309 117} 760} 2,842) 416 107} 315) 516 11 5,492) 5,647 

TOCKIB: sock StS 508} 270) 1,543) 717) 6, 122/11, 816} 1,569) 1,068} 2,300) 3,582 72), 29,567) 29, 761 


gS 
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Court Proceedings.—In 1953, 66-2 p.c. of the persons tried by jury were convicted; 
speedy trials (by court after waiver of jury trial) brought convictions in 74-7 p.c. of the 
cases so tried and summary trials by magistrates ended in convictions in 82:6 p.c. of the © 
cases. 

Of persons charged on indictment 91-7 p.c. were tried by magistrate or family and 
juvenile court judge, 6-0 p.c. in county and district courts and 2-3 p.c. in higher courts. 


9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases by Sex and by Province 1953 i 


Method of Trial 
By Jury— 
Convicted sane seems M. 
F. 
eo Acquitted :imiss.enisn.: M. 


‘Detained because of M. 
insanity. F. 


Disagreement of Jury. 
Stay of Proceedings...|M. 
No Bill and Nolle F, 


PTOSEQUE Sais osc ee 
By Speedy Trial— — 
Convicted...... a eee 
SMeqinted otic. 22 M. 


Detained because of 
» , Msaniby........-..+. M. 


Stay of Proceedings. lM 
_.No Bill and Nolle F 


K Prosequt 1c APD ada a 
By Summary Trial— 
- Odnvicted.’....... Saves Me 248) 1,370 
306 6 57 
Wenditad eke. M. : | opp 
Beng 17 (alae 59 


Detained because of M. 
insanity. F, 


Stay of Proceedings. -)M 
.,No Bill.and Nolle Fr. 
IProseguh.. 2 dee oe) 


eee | | | | 
——— | —___—__ | | — | 


Totals, Persons Charged. 271| 1,917 


ee fm fm | a | a | re | 
—— | ————— 


Totals, Persons Cons es 
yicted’= 26. Uh. 0.0.34 cul. 270 1,543} 29, 567 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court 


by Province 1953 


Province or Territory 


a 


Ste ee i oe er ee 


2d 


Sle: 6, 'e pies D8, *. 5 6 aisles tous 0 (ep8,.0 9 0 eee e's 


Ce 


ee ee er 


Pe ee ee 


Yukon and Northwest Territories... . 


Canada 


groups. 


20 years of age. 
63023—214 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Police Total 
Magis- | Justice | Juvenile Sr sae 
trate of or County | Higher 
or Re- the Family Court Court 
corder’s Peace Court 
ourt 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Charged 535 — 7 1 13 556 
Convicted 495 — 7 1 5 508 
Charged 254 -- = 9 8 271 
Convicted 254 ~~ — 8 8 270 
Charged Hed. _— 4 78 58 1,917 
Convicted 1,424 3 73 43 1,543 
Charged 709 — 38 18 765 
Convicted 677 —- _— 33 7 717 
Charged 5,314 53 576 802 225 6,970 
Convicted 4,782 b2 524 602 162 6, 122 
Charged 13,553 — 29 509 237 14,328 
Convicted 11,265 — 27 361 163 11,816 
Charged 1,494 ~ 83 61 35 1,673 
Convicted 1,421 — 77 48 23 1,569 
Charged 989 — 1 106 25 1,121 
Convicted 962 ~ _ 91 15 1,068 
Charged 2,110 — 13 217 55 2,395 
Convicted 2,051 — 8 190 51 2,300 
Charged 3,447 —- 173 238 99 3,957 
Convicted 3,174 — 159 187 b- 3,582 
Charged 70 2 —- 1 1 74 
Convicted 70 2 — _ — 72 
Charged 30, 252 55 886 2, 060 U74 34, 027 
Convicted 26,575 54 805 1,594 539 | 29, 567 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 


Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age each year form about 40 p.c. of the 
criminal population who commit indictable offences but they comprise less than 20 p.c. 
of the total population 16 years of age or over. 
most daring offenders who may be already experienced criminals as well as first offenders 
likely to be turned from crime by further education and training, it seems worth while to 
give consideration to offenders in this group as distinct from offenders in the older age 


As this age group includes some of the 


Of the young offenders in 1953, 71-2 p.c. were tried in three provinces—Ontario 37-4 
p.c., Quebec 21-9 p.c., and British Columbia 11-9 p.c.; 44-9 p.c. of them were still under 
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11. Young Adult Offenders by Age Group, Sex and Province 1953 


Yukon 

Age Group and Sex Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. es Canada 

fi No. one No. | No. | No.l! No. | No. jo No. | No i No: No. No. 
16\—sl ay carste eeceecr M. 38 9} 185 51} 699] 884} 109) 104) 195) 330 2 2,556 
F 5) — 3 1 16 38 25 4 18 20 SS) 130 
ES 919) i ets a eee M. 33 22 160 49 456 995 121 133 240 270 5 2,484 
Ee oe 6 5 13 59 16 6 18 20 1 145 
DO OE HE temper eee M. 133 50/ 3541 171] 1,340] 2,297| 293] 243} 536) 726 8] 6,151 
ihe 6) — 12 5 (Ale GR) 31 aie 32 47 1 366 
Totals 43 in. ore 216 81 670 282| 2,596) 4,426 595 497| 1,039) 1, 413 17} 11,832 


In 1953, 28 of the 73 men found guilty of manslaughter and 19 of the 43 convicted of 
rape were under 25 years of age; 62-9 p.c. of the men found guilty of burglary and robbery 
were in that group as well as 46-8 p.c. of those convicted of offences against property with- 
out violence, which includes all thefts, 79-7 p.c. of those responsible for stolen automobiles, 
50-6 p.c. of those who maliciously damaged property, 41-1 p.c. of those found carrying 
offensive weapons and 47-2 p.c. of the prison escapers. 


There were 1,766 women offenders in 1953, 641 of them under 25 years of age; nearly 
half (311) of the young offenders were guilty of receiving stolen goods. Of the 96 women 
convicted under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 33 were in the young group as were 
29 of the 60 found guilty of forgery and uttering; 3 of the 15 female prison escapers were 


also young women. 


12. Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences by Class of Offence 
and Sex 1952 and 1953 


Class and Offence 


Class 1.—Offences against the Person.............:..------ 
UN Welitg neice moa eos ake. koe an db, Saco omaae seeae hese are 
Assault, common and aggravated...........-..005- seer eee 
Offences against females!............65. 555s eee eee eee ees 
Manslaughter and murder...........-- 022-2020 s see ee testes 
Attempted murder; shooting and ALO UT CUTIE ae ae eae ota 
Non-support, desertion and cruelty to children.............. 
Other offences against the person..........-.2 sss sees ee eee 


Class 1.—Offences against Property with Violence........ 
Burglary and robbery..........scceeee cece steer tence es enees 


Class I11.—Offences against Property without Violence.... 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences.........--..+-++-+: 
Receiving stolen goods.........0.ssecc ene te ences eee eee eens 
Ba As) ees prahic Pacer tip et ake weer ea Rca Prater en Se ie ein oe earner Oe 


rive IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............ 
jg S(O) Ngee batwr iran dae tenia Se NNN Brite aes coaates sey cere 
Malicious damage to property.....--.-sseetere renee setae 


Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences against the Cur- 
PORNO Y, 85--ctoccalonc de eee to aca ware cha “peas Ga ee aswel uae 
Offences against CUrrency..........-.. sect eee erence ence ees 
Forgery and uttering forged document3..........-..++++e0e- 


For footnote, see end of table. 


1952 
Male Female 
No. No. 

1, 08 75 
803 45 
233 6 
27 4 

57 — 
16 2 
462 18 
2, 565 39 
2), 565 39 
5, 055 399 
379 46 
339 26 
4,337 897. 
285 10 
pope 1 
263 9 
198 35 
1 1 
197 34 


1953 


29 
29 
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—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences by Class of Offence 
and Sex 1952 and 1953—concluded 
1952 1953 
Class and Offence 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Class Vi.— Other Offemees. ....,.00 6) ec. iced blew aakniee : 1, 465 161 1, 538 153 
Sarrrine nla watt Wes PONS . «sine iaiis che da atetys o's source Minis 2 83 1 92 1 
PAN PELOUS OM TEC KOSS CTLVING «os .3 5 sen. © bie dale havea swicae ees 242 2 247 2 
Driving car while ability impaired.................c0..005- 212 2 420 |. 4 
Rr VINe COL teaItie a0) ee en eee tsie hese. one oh Oni en 233 -- 146 3 
PiIBECOsHOAIDSE DIOLIC INODAIS: ete ws Ask. etwas se ck eae 5 11 4 12 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against............. 45 ou 45 33 
NS AIN DITA MOGLELICS, Athi davis + cicseisieies © fb acct a Sia eepnane es 19 i 23 3 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.............-...0e0000: 6 49 7 47 
Riotwand unlawiil assemplyecs-. oo oes. oot dete. eee eee eee 194 1 201 fl 
Visi MOUS ree nme siatr teks Sih is ep slice Ace conrsa StS GRE Sond SIRO oF 426 57 353 41 
PATA SOESISia «Fee ee bararre dis ass ois cette Sins Ses cE nes 11,174 719 11,191 641 


1 Includes abortion, assault against females, assault against wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, 
procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and wife desertion. 


Table 13 shows the proportions of young offenders per 100,000 population in three 


age groups. 


13.—Numbers per 100,000 Population of Young Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 
by Age Group 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Per 100,000 Per 100,000 
Age Group Population | Change from Population | Change from 
Offenders in Preceding Offenders in Preceding 
Respective Year Respective Year 
Group Group 
No. p.c. No. p.c. 

AG 17 years.c. dees ss 2,538 596 —8-7 2,686 622 +5-8 
LESS 1) A a Ae eee 2,891 680 +4-9 2,629 615 —9-1 
PAPE DES SE FSS oceeleaiee » 6,464 588 +2-2 6,517 592 +0-8 


The sentences meted out to these young people vary somewhat from those given to 


offenders over 24 years of age. 


Usually a higher proportion of them are given suspended 


sentences, put on probation or sent to reformatories and a lower proportion fined or given 


gaol sentences. 


14.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable,Offences by Sex 1953 


‘ Males Females 
4 Disposition of Sentences 16-24 25 Years 16-24 25 Years 
Years or Over ~Years or Over 
No. No. No. No. 
BRSHOTIA Gd! SCNUCHCOL Hi son cek se uidielas eles tides alle bole! aie 1,060 1,057 99 177 
SOA SETI a7 Re ey ae oe BLN OS) ee Oe a arg 1,808 987 162 142 
© TEST edna RN ato pei a ey ie, Ree ee Oe cel dene 3,027 6, 808 126 410 
EUR et So be EI es Se aA ee ba ere ra 3, 666 5,989 190 310 
2 UTRTTER ets & Wao Ree en EE eae 810 562 54 52 
SRMRITELTE Went i ene on vas censor one fee 818 1,199 10 34 
TERT OS Sie Fea ot Wl chi Rea ik OP as 2 8 — os 
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Through the system of suspended sentence and probation supervising, many young 
offenders receive another chance to make good and reformatory training gives others an 
opportunity to better their employment possibilities. It is interesting to note that 32-6 p.c. 
of the young male offenders in 1953 were recorded as labourers, indicating that they had no 
particular skill by which to earn a living; the proportion of male offenders over 25 years 
of age recorded as labourers was 24:1 p.c. Those recorded as students made up 3-8 p.c. of 
the youths and 5-1 p.c. were reported as unemployed as compared with 1-3 p.c. of the older 
men, Approximately two of every three lived in urban centres. 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences 


Non-indictable offences—those not expressly made indictable—include all offences 
against provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. Non-indictable offences are triable 
by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part XV of the Criminal Code or under the 
provincial summary convictions Acts, as the case may be. 


It is debatable how far summary convictions are of a criminal nature and how much 
their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal by-laws and 
contrary to public safety, health and comfort as, for example, parking violations or exer- 
cising callings without licence, but they do not involve violence, cruelty or serious dis- 
honesty. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to animals and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency are included under this classification and such indictable offences 
as common assault and driving with ability impaired may be tried on summary conviction. 


Summary convictions increased by 12-6 p.c. to 1,763,622 in 1953 from 1,565,707 
in 1952. Increases were general in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. 


15.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences by Province 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for years before 1951 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1951; 1952 and 1953 figures are for 
the calendar year. Statistics for the intervening months, October-December 1950, are given in DBS report, 


Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences. Figures for 1900-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year 
Books beginning with the 1933 edition. 


a ——————————————— nT En = nee 


Year | Nfld. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon| N.W.T]. Canada 


eo ee | Se ee ee ee ee SS eee Ee ee | aah 


1944..... ay) 1,287| 8,760] 9,533/146,593/199,938] 22,602) 7,788 11,950) 21,866 336 74 430,727 
OAD ete ae 1,394] 9,786] 9,818/158,580|/209,713] 22,820) 8,996 11,576] 22,887 312 36], 455,918 
194050 52. nee 2.715] 12,915] 13, 925/176, 996/354, 154) 36,014) 13,985 16, 289} 32, 203 234 242 659,672 
1947 eG wae 2806| 12,019] 14,097|188, 835]407,334] 47,170) 15,263 18,696) 45,585 328 325|| 752,458 
1948..... ay 2,696] 13,699] 12, 189/228, 502/445, 911) 52,783] 15,488 19,748} 85,006 385 238], 876,645 
1040 Soe ae 3,118] 12,617] 13,131]232, 132/510, 837) 72,023] 16,465 25,551] 94,326 232 57|| 980,489 
1950 Serre a0 9,095| 13,137] 21,732|280, 868|617,565| 79,079 22,717) 28,344/117, 729 553 172\| 1,183,991 
195te 5,022) 2,195] 14,850) 25, 660/267, 648/671, 893/118, 217 22,467| 39, 956/139, 304 950 304] 1,308, 466 
195255... 6,191] 2,578| 14,977| 31, 905/312, 892/819, 253/135, 034 31,618] 50,443]158,967) 1,342 507|| 1,565, 707 
1968s fait. 6,315] 2,529] 17,292] 33, 308/352, 009/960, 764/135, 757 34,764| 57,463|161,382) 1,432 607|| 1,763, 622 


Se Sorc Sra oe Sener, Se er tee RO ee ee aie ere 


In considering statistics of summary convictions it should be remembered that such 
convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and by the application 
and degree of enforcement of municipal regulations. These differ from place to place and 
from year to year and affect non-indictable offences more than they do indictable crimes. 


In 1953 increases appeared in convictions for driving while intoxicated, dangerous 
and reckless driving, petty thefts and in convictions for offences against the Food and 
Drugs Act, the Inspection and Sale Act, the Railway Acts, the Master and Servant Act 
and the Highway Traffic Act. Offsetting these increases was the considerable decline under 
the item “Radio without a licence”, a requirement no longer in effect. Decreases were 
also shown for offences against the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Act, which should 


decline yearly, the Weights and Measures Act and the Prairie and Forest Act. 
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16.— Convictions for Non-indictable Offences by Type 1949-53 
Norr.— See headnote to Table 13, p. 326. 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Decrease 
1952-53 


| | | | | 


No No No. No No p.c 
Assault (COMMON) ...cchs cee. vee see 4,607 3, 906 4,046 4,546 4,645 + 2-2 
Disturbing the peace................ 11,018 10, 568 12,210 12,760 13, 203 + 3:5 
Drain KOENNOSAS Ge dare. sh yicteie wise lal 75,931 75,935 83, 898 85, 682 91, 182 + 6-4 
VET ARGCY cd gece ealey Sates yiis fis aces vie tie 8,576 8,967 6, 893 6, 956 8,377 +20-4 
Damage to property................ 1,675 1,720 1,678 2,143 _ 2,406 +12-3 
Gambling Acts, offences against..... _ 6,360 4,818 3,613 2,656 2,759 + 3-9 
Bawdy houses (frequenting).. : 586 480 273 434 390 —10-4 
Non-support and neglecting children. 4,217 4,459 4,609 pe 40,178 5, 764 +11-3 
Contributing to delinquency........ 1,087 1,126 932 1,349 1,720 +27-5 
Traffic regulations...............0.. 761, 467 938,549 | 1,065,426 | 1,311,022 | 1,505,931 +14-9 
Provincial and Federal Acts— 
Game and Fishing Acts........... 5, 854 6, 144 5,996 5, 839 6,397 + 9:6 
Tifa WES 1S. a a ees, Cee 2,386 2,426 2,213 2,549 3,117 +22-7 
Liquor Control and Temperance 
WAGhs seein ae tice. cvs alearleaioere 28, 259 31, 738 28,405 33,335 34,972 + 4-9 
Tordaeay ACh &....c shiek oes oie 1,014 2,072 749 666 625 — 6-2 
Radio without a licence........... 12,235 10, 642 12,418 11,273 ne ‘—100-0 
ail way! AGUS. cee 5 eoisie we oldie cree 1,827 2,278 1,266 1,427 2,093 +46-7 
Revenue Laws!...........20.0000: 2, 704 3,175 5, 292 6, 259 6, 629 + 5-9 
Other provincial and federal Acts. . 13, 240 20,399 18,980 17,989 24,082 +33-9 
Municipal by-laws, breaches of...... 30,387 44,349 40,621 44,258 39,415 —11-0 
Exercising various callings without 
MIGENCO MEE chute Seeks csc ee Sos ees 1,359 2,580 2,349 2,433 2,249 — 7:6 
Other offences. fi .05.. occ. ces ees 5,700 7,660 6,599 6, 953 7,666 +10°3 | 
+12-6 


Totals, Convictions.......... 980,489 | 1,183,991 | 1,308,466 | 1,565,707 | 1,763, 622 


1 Includes Excise and Income Tax Acts. 


17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations by Province 1944-53 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 326. 


; Yukon | 
Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1944...... oes 326] 1,591] 1,838) 85,134] 146,849] 16,268 2,864 4,754] 10,387 10 270,021 
HOASES 2.6 ase 157| 1,359} 2,211} 100,708] 149,903] 14,886 2, 838 3,774| 10,985 4 286, 825 
1946...... ner 327) 1,707) 2,014} 123,915) 271,379) 26,266 5, 253 5,574) 17,193 2 453, 630 
1947...... ous 556] 2,370) 2,667) 138,321] 315,412) 36,526 6,141) | 7,476) 28,043 7 537,519 
1948...... oee 393] 4,607) 2,469) 174,021] 352,253] 41,074 6,300 7,984| 60,493 5 649, 599 
D495 00S. ae 519} 4,084] 3,729} 188,003) 417,016) 60,127 7,274, 11,112) 69,545 58 761,467 
O50 GS. ny, 366] 4,265] 11,909] 227,857| 508,010} 67,832) 12,362) : 13,772) 92,038 138 938, 549 
DOD Lah 2 cies 1,773 580] 5,802) 15,641] 215,222) 570,895} 106,262} 13,825) 22,923) 112,738 265) 1,065, 426 
1952... ... 2,565 765| 5,109) 20,358] 266,835] 714,810} 122,647) 19,749) | 25,693) 132, 123 368] 1,311,022 


LS Se 2,719 760| 6,014] 21,296] 309,064) 857,117] 122,370] 21,957) 30,846} 133,295 493] 1,505,931 


For the year 1953 Ontario, with 44-8 p.c. of the registrations of motor vehicles in 
Canada, had 56-9 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; Quebec 
in the same year had 17-0 p.c. of the registered vehicles and 20-5 p.c. of the convictions. 
In interpreting the figures in this way however it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the differences 
in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. These. two provinces have large urban 
centres but in provinces with lower degrees of urbanization, such as the Atlantic Provinces, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions are lower when considered in proportion to the 
number of motor vehicles registered. 
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Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.—In 
considering these convictions it should be noted that the same person may and often does _ 
appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year and that the 
number of convictions may thus be well above the number of persons convicted. 


18.—Convictions for Drunkenness by Province 1944-53 
Nors.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 326. 


ie Se SS ee 


Year Nfld. | P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Ne ei or se 395| 2,068} 4,292} 8,843] 17,258} 1,451 864 1,539 4,744 54 13 41,521 
1040. wees 66 612| 3,064] 4,158] 10,336] 19,573} 2,040) 1,010 1,515} 4,342 85 10] 46,745 
19467 te re 1,478| 4,754| 7,754] 7,167) 29,698) 2,685 1,847| 2,596} 5,974 85 38|| 64,076 
A ee 86 1,187} 4,907} 6,584| 11,006) 31,218) 2,510 1,802} 2,632} 8,801 184 37|| 70,868 
ah SR Tr ao 969| 4,151] 4,900] 11,015] 33,446) 2,829} 1,392 2,580} 9,185 | 101 24)) 70,542 
UU ip cere se 1,089] 4,363} 5,125] 10,419] 33,797] 3,613) 1,497 4,656} 11,237 126 9) 75,931 
IE Dee ee tie 3 907| 3,931| 4,980) 10,942) 35,356) 2,984) 1,503 3,849} 11,180 240 63|| 75,935 
Topline ga9e.2 844 759| 4,432| 6,036] 10,222] 38.577) 3,098} 1,915 4,691] 13,007 213 104, 83,898 
[LE ee ee 786| 1,049} 5,457 6, 550 10,702] 36,344] 3,272] 2,264) 5,141) 18,479 462 176] 85,682 
MUS i Bere 1,045| 1,007| 6,378] 6,712] 9,103) 38,108 3,729| 2,728) 7,753] 13,987 403 229), 91,182 


There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but, when examining 
statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the consumption 
of liquor, it should be observed that accurate interpretation would necessitate allowance 
for population variables such as age and sex distribution and other classifications according 
to social and economic status, etc. 


19.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts by Province 1944-53 
Norse.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 326. 


Sues iw eee nS a ee Se a ee 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 


oom A | ne 2 ee | | ee a eke | ee | 


POE AR city ee ee 56} 2,240 814} 1,287} 8,332} 1,057} 1,010} 1,108} 1,047 119 23), 17,093 
LOAD ey seis ere 500 155| 2,324 911; 2,626] 10,655} 1,429} 1,416} 1,454) 1,215 39 13]| 22,237 
194627 sa. rs ae 374| 3,436} 1,411] 2,274] 15,779} 2,059) 2,697 2,514| 2,615 57 146] 33,362 
LOET teters vee 354, 2,503} 1,742] 1,494] 12,889] 2,229) 2,712) 2,623 1,741 46 153]| 28,486 
1048 ident; See 399| 2,274] 1,274] 1,519] 13,891] 1,921] 2,311) 2,670 1, 443 39 73|| 27,744 
19499 ive es! ua 439| 2,053/ 1,278] 1,969] 14,339} 1,574] 2,418} 3,081) 1,098} — 10] 28,259 | 
1950 ceeterere ts a 268| 2,192} 1,172] 3,121] 15,761] 1,980) 2,478} 3,504 1,164 64 34)| 31,738 
1950 Set. 371 266} 2,273 818| 1,467| 14,104) 1,961) 2,005) 3,757) 1,251 88 44) 28,405 
GY den kote 475 284; 2,236) 1,172 777| 15,050) 2,314) 2,527) 6,782) 1,381 243 94), 33,335 


ES ees Fae 441 980| 2,124| 1,221} 1,304] 17,137} 2,013) 3,146 5,445) 1,508 285 68|| 34,972 
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Convictions of Females.—The number of convictions against females for non- 
indictable offences was lower in 1953 by 16-5 p.c. as compared with 1952. Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
recorded percentage decreases of 38-5, 25-5, 21-8, 17-6, 12-1 and 9-2 respectively. 
Traffic offences were the cause of 82-5 p.c. of all summary convictions against women 
but such convictions decreased by 19-3 p.c. in 1953 compared with 1952. 


29.—Convictions of Females for Non-indictable Offences by Province 1949-53 
Nore.— See headnote to Table 15, p. 326. 


ee OOoe—e—=—0—0—OOOOO00 0 $  SSaaM(vu0}Ww’W_w_—_ 4.0 


Percentages of 


Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory _to Total Convictions 
RS potaba 2e 7s ae eR, Ps ES Sa ae Ne | Eke a 

1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 

Newfoundland........... ae on 206 309 328 : =e 4-1] 5-0] 5-2 
Prince Edward Island... 66 67 40 57 47} 2-1] 3-2] 1-8] 2-2] 1-9 
INDVA SCOlIas.. stk eee 349 389 471 685 602 || 2:8] 3:0} 3-2] 4-6] 3-5 
New Brunswick.......... 373 446 501 611 455 || 2-8| 2-1] 2:0] 1-9] 1-4 
UE A eae eee 7,404 10,398 9,056 7,156 9,168} 3-2] 3-7] 3-4] 2-3] 2:6 
OPATIO NS cick aoe ee 42,022 56, 225 57,135 69, 057 53,987 || 8-2] 9-1] 8-5] 8-4] 5-6 
ManitoDanen ose s ccness + 5s 2,135 1,684 1,745 6, 244 3,838 || 3-0} 2-1] 1-5] 46] 2-8 
Saskatchewan...........- 476 595 592 570 617 || 2-9] 2-6] 2-6] 1-8] 1-8 
lpertacte rie esse ce 1,224 1,194 1, 208 1,568 1,812] 4-8] 4-2] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2 
British Columbia........ 7,216 9,972 13,596 15,109 13,714 || 7-7| 8-5] 9-8] 95] 8-5 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 16 42 51 136 148} 5-5) 5:8] 4-1] 7-4] 7-3 
Canadaeie..&. ac. 61, 281 81, 012 84,601 | 101,502 84,716 | 6-3 | 6-8| 65] 6-5] 4-8 


Be ge te eee ee ee ee 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


The disposition of appeals dealt with by the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
provincial supreme courts in criminal cases, together with the disposition of those dealt 
with by county and district courts against summary convictions is shown by province in ~ 
Table 21 for the year 1953. 


21.—Appeals in Indictable and Summary Conviction Cases by Province 1953 


eee eeeaeaeaaeaaeaeae—_—6—0—060—06550000000>->FCcJCo 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


if Crown Appeal Appeal of Accused 

p- - — 

Province peals From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 

or Court Dis- ||—_——---___- eer re 
posed Substi- 


of by |} Dis- | New | Con- | Dis- ‘ Dis- | Ac- | New | tuted | Dis- ; 
Courts||missed| Trial | viction|missed Varied missed|quitted| Trial | Ver- |missed Varied 


De ee ee ee ee ad bat Ee ee al STRESS, SE Lae Ceca 


No. No. No. No. No. No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland...... — =~ — — -- — — — — — — — 
PEE, Wsland <j jc6.s'- 3 ~~ — oe a — 1 —_ — 2 — — 
Nova Scotia........ 8 — — o — 2 4 1 — — — 1 
New Brunswick.... 11 — — 4 a — ip 2 1 de — 1 
EIRODCOS 5... vo bie rs 90 3 —_— _— — _— 53 18 4 — 4 8 
TIO. Ase c eee ees ot 279 — 1 — 1 7 142 42 13 1 38 34 
Mamnitobs..ci% 7 es. 40 _ _— — —_ — 13 2 — _ 23 2 
Saskatchewan...... 22 2, — — — — 1 3 Z —_ 4 10 
PRerta 6 oe ees 134 1 —_— —_— —_ _— 26 6 6 1 43 51 
British Columbia...| 232 _— 3 6 Dp. 6 94 10 5 9 48 46 
Supreme Court of 
Canada. ..8.).%s.. 11 1 — 1 — — 5 2 1 1 — — 
RAIS ssc as kee: 2: 830 7 4 11 6 15 340 86 32 16 160 153 
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21.—_Appeals in. Indictable and Summary Conviction Cases by Province 1953—concluded 


——_— ee es 


Summary Conviction CasEs 


Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
Appeals |}——__—_<———————————— i ca 
Province mie) From Aecquittal | From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
posed | ] > es 


Substi- ‘ 
S Ac- Dis- f 
tuted ransed Varied 


of by | pis | Con- | Dis- Dis 
missed |quitted Caniiiat 


missed | viction | missed Varied 


| | ne | nnn | | 


Newfoundland........... 3 — = — — 1 1 — 1 — 
PSH Misland: opments: — ! = — — oo — — — — — 
Nova Scotia.......2..... 95 7 4 10 — 40 17 9 8 ~- 
New Brunswick.......... 17 — — 1 — 7 8 1 — _ 
Quebecwien icc tect 55 12 — — _ 28 9 — 4 2 
Ontario... x 253 ere 375 9 15 6 3 156 106 40 33 Uf 
Mamnitobainincn sei ceises if — 1 — — 5 — — 1 — 
Saskatchewan........5.. ; 30 1 — — 1 14 7 _ 6 1 
AliDbertatee keen seen nee 135 3 ) _ — 45 28 27 16 7 
British Columbia........ 165 8 7 _— 1 65 69 7 2 6 
Totals.2......5.. nae, 882 40 36 1? 5 361 245 84 yal 23 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “‘any boy or girl apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years’. Provision is made however by which the Governor General 
in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of a child be a “person under 
the age of 18 years’. ‘This has been done in British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec. 
In Alberta the age of juvenile boys is “under 16 years’. Newfoundland considers a juvenile 
to be a girl or a boy of under 17 years of age. For uniformity the figures relating to juveniles 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics refer to the younger ages of under 16 years 
only and deal primarily with cases disposed of by the courts. 


The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures collected 
on a countrywide basis makes it important that their possibilities and limitations be 
understood. This Section gives an account of juvenile delinquency in Canada from the 
viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child ts a delinquent only when 
he or she is adjudged before the court to have committed a delinquency. ‘To many people the 
term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader interpretation but that adopted in this Section 
does not include those boys and girls whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the 
courts or who have been given the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, 
the police or a child care agency. Moreover it does not include those cases that are handled 
unofficially by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
filing.a legal record of the offence. The tendency to follow this practice and thus keep 
children’s names from court records is growing and may account to some extent for the 
decreasing number of recorded court cases. 


These statistics represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts, from the most 
trivial infractions to the most serious, that of murder. The number of cases brought before 
the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities of the court, community 
interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile court, and by variations in the 
policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. As more courts are established the addi- 
tional returns may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may underestimate 
a decrease. In some communities the juvenile court is the only available agency to provide 
services to children; in others there are well established agencies serving children of which 
the juvenile court is only one. 

. It should be noted too that the total figures do not represent the actual number _ 
of children charged and found guilty but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a child 
referred to the court two or more times during the year for different offences is counted 
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as a different case each time. Neither do the figures represent the number of offences 
committed by offenders, as when a child is charged with more than one delinquency at 
a hearing only the most serious offence is counted. 


Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1953 from 158 of the 167 judicial 
districts. Fifteen of these had no cases to report. Separate reports were received in 1953 
from 161 incorporated urban centres of 4,000 population or more. 


Juveniles Before the Courts.—The number of cases of juveniles brought before 
the courts in 1953 was 7,829, an increase of 8-5 p.c. over 1952. Nova Scotia and Quebec 
showed the greatest percentage increases among the provinces. 


22. Juveniles brought before the Courts by Province 1949-55 


Nors.—Statistics for 1949 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30; figures for 1950-53 are for the calendar year. 
Statistics for the three intervening months, October-December 1949, are given in DBS report Juvenile Delinquents, 
1950. Figures for Newfoundland are included for the first time in 1951. 


: Percentage 
Province or Territory 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 part: 
952-53 


No No No. No No 

ING WrOeNnGlanGuem. iano tnd scr ect clean —_ — 194 223 207 — 7-2 
Prince Ma ward island 205.4 s oi. Seas 2d 49 10 55 29 37 +27-6 
ING Wa ORO cree cs ane te leiho ous Soon Sarees 485 411 554 425 594 +39-8 
NA TUTISWIGION? tee Es ce emrare wees hs haa 218 281 275 274 247 — 9-9 
Danpbae sts hethe Pomk 2 i ice ein. tae <9 ish We 1,490 1,555 1,348 965 1,306 +35°3 
‘OYA BTE Coie picks Ss, } ce Rea rs ota en ag 2,983 3,550 3,441 3,370 3,531 + 4-8 
INGATIIGO DANSE 0 theaters eke RTE... CORP EEL 490 417 404 454 405 —10°8 
Maan hOnOnAllekpereiar: bocce acc tle ohn ean 178 80 71 84 54 —35-7 
PMID GLE OMM, eee a ee oe ek irhon oe eae bes 292 272 285 368 421 +14-4 
IRQS TB re owt Choy chien) cot: oe, a iery aN enchant ne e eeeRm ee 852 722 893 1,021 1,023 + 0:2 
WAPCOM MICE LOLVetee aioe cca Le = oss 1 5 1 — 4 +400-0 
Nisrtlwestet CLEILOTICS 0 a5 fcbeckveci- ce kd ae. — 1 — — — — 

WANMAGA ea ae ete 7, 038 7,304 7,521 7, 213 7,829 + 8:5 


23.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts 1944-53 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 22. 


ee ee eS ae 
a 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1943 
Year —_— —_-- 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases ases Cases ases Cases Cases 
OEE ie. eee Saat Beiesg dare eee nent — 4-8 —10-5 — 5-5 — 4.8 —10-5 — 5-5 
eA Eah ee ie Teter oc, Moke tees hte ai ace <a shnees —16-3 — 9-6 —15-6 —20-4 —19-1 —20-2 
1 TET ARS (c ye ao pn Ee ih ee a PRN —11-4 — 5:8 —10-8 —29-4 —23°-8 —28°-8 
Sea pees Cera IPS be So. ee, — 3:3 —17-3 — 5-1 —31-8 —36-9 —32-4 
ESE ROM Geet tee ices = w-. aline — 5-1 — 1:3 — 4-7 —35-3 —37-8 —35-6 
ONIN SES Oe OS ie 2 ee ies ones mn kB — 9-0 —24-0 —10:7 —41-1 —52-7 —42-4 
WATERY TE EEY, VO a os. Ste ere hs 0 aks + 2-9 +11-8 + 3-8 —39-4 —47-1 —40-3 
TES SINS Sa ees bn ee ee + 3-9 — 5:3 + 3-0 —37-0 —49-9 —38°5 
EAM Diy ee Ss, ABS, Ts th 0 sles spans — 5-0 + 4-5 — 4-1 —40-1 —47-7 —41-0 
CEM 9 Se aL a Ce ce ee + 8-3 +11-0 + 8:5 —35-2 —42-0 —36-0 
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Children Adjudged Delinquent.—Over a period of ten years it has been found 
that between 80 and 90 p.c. of the children brought before the courts each year have been 
adjudged delinquent. The number of delinquents in 1953 was 6,377, an increase of 5 p.c. 
over 1952. As with the number of juveniles brought before the courts, the major increases 
in 1953 were shown in Nova Scotia and Quebec. 


24.—Juvenile Delinquents by Province 1944-53 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. 


Year -| Nfld. | P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. BG ae Canada 


a eee ee | a er | ew anne a er eae a ee eae ae | 


LOA yee trent 109 475 474 | 2,259 | 4,428 416 422 565 769 — 9,917 
LOSS tre eerie 115 493 338 | 2,387 | 3,531 342 334 531 838 a= 8,909 
NGA G Sree icteventscecretets 55 384 382 | 2,155 | 3,104 298 195 405 878 = 7,856 
194 Ge erie acs 30 412 334 | 1,842 | 2,830 424 212 20 1,167 17 7,545 
LOSS Serre ects 28 421 263 | 1,864 | 2,799 364 169 23 999 11 7,155 
LQ4O ees arose esr hiet 49 433 198 | 1,323 | 2,541 403 171 246 833 1 6, 198 
EYE Vier 3 sioixcacinines “ 10 351 258 | 1,369 | 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 6,418 
LOO eres aciieerie ats 175 52 483 261 | 1,180 | 3,024 347 64 242 815 1 6, 644 
LOD2 xceutisse messes: 215 29 356 267 628 | 2,889 409 81 317 877 ae 6,068 
| tits are Miers Gat 196 33 443 235 773 | 2,975 360 49 357 952 4 6,377 


ee 2 See hie 8 ee ee ee ee ee SS SS SS eee 


Offences.—Thieving is the most prevalent delinquency among boys and, together 
with receiving stolen goods, was the reason for court appearance in 40-2 p.c. of all cases 
in 1953. Burglaries, robberies, house- and shop-breaking were committed by 24-3 p.c. 
of the delinquent boys and another 13-1 p.c. committed wilful acts against property. 
Only 2-7 p.c. of the boys were guilty of offences against the person and 49-3 p.c. of these 
were charged with common assault. 


Incorrigibility (33-6 p.c.) and thefts (16-4 p.c.) were the complaints against 50 p.c. 
of the delinquent girls in 1953. 


\ 


25.—Juvenile Delinquents by Group of Offence and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-16 Years of Age 1944-53 


Norse.— See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. 


Offences Offences : Forgery 
Offences F : Wilful 
fF t - against and 
against gated Offences Other Total 
the Br Se ead against gee Offences || Convictions 
van Person Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No Popu- °- | Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1OAG ee ee ae 216 11} 1,739 91) 3,393} 178) 1,269 67 22 1} 3,278) 172) 9,917) 520 
VO4 ber re hoc 220 Iie, O13 80} 2,964 157| 1,190 63 29 2) 2,993 159}} 8,909 473 
1940 ee ne eee 173 9) 1,353 71| 2,594] 137) 887 47 23 1) 2,826] 149] 7,856) 414 
1047 Rr eee 189 10} 1,389 T2449 ded One 35 23 1} 2,818) 147) 7,545) 392 
1948) coe aaa 204 10) 1,229 64| 2,400} 124, 729 38 15 1} 2,578) 134).7,155| 371 
1949. Ree ee ete eae 176 9} 1,346 67| 2,244 113 600 30 15 1| 1,817 91)| 6,198 Byal 
LO5O NR seater 151 mL oot 65} 2,394 116 667 32 16 1) 15853 90|) 6,418 311 
LOST det earns 188 9} 1,542 w2\ 2, 008 119 765 36 20 1) 1,566 73]| 6,644 310 
DL Ales Hees ek eR 172 8} 1,456 65| 2,496 112 633 28 Paes 1) 1,286 58|| 6,068 272 
1958 Sasi eat eee 169 7| 1,416 61) 2,415) 103) 770 33 19 1} 1,588 68]| 6,377 273 
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26.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Offence 1949-53 
3 Norr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. 


Offence 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Manslaughter and murder. ....... ccd se eee se eee eeeees 4 _— _— — — 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest............0+..eene sees 7 4 3 3 5 
AAMT GEASS Grn ele tosais chao ashes Grads vind <ieoreh, eatavearhe «aie Peo 87 > 36 31 19 28 
Aggravated assault and wounding.........-.......eeee reese 12 26 31 ad 16 
MON STITT TE ABSIT bic bite re ee i dee a 4b nicole det oaereNs 81 59 89 65 89 
Endangering life on railway............. see e eee eee eens 11 12 9 25 11 
Other offences against the person...............0eee ee eens 23 14 25 33 20 
Burglary, breaking and entering.............+.see eee ee ees 1,318 1,310 1,520 1,411 1,391 
SPREE, bale CRS eed alee mae ape data ees see hy oe 28 27 22 45 25 
Dhelt-anc receiving StOLEN COOKS ais ay Sis ewe adele leisiele shales 2,227 2,318 2,553 2,379 2,400 
Embezzlement, false pretences and fraud...............+5.- Yaa 21 10 16 15 
“lS tsietled Syl Sad aR coe: Acne Scie oC SRR eater i RO perenne 16 49 28 36 34 
BV iinil Cama CeiLO Property ies Ge: oo cl hess ciseleresienae + adie me 536 618 646 597 736 
Forgery and offences against currency..........-....0seeee- 15 16 20 25 19 
4 Incorrigibility and vagrancy..... FS SNE i ROL PIO 515 660 484 403 529 
MAA TATEOLATTL Vere Se Oa ein eae lie cele ae pes Meal 97 126 111 110 139 
Wert PNOriOMeNnCes. 1s a, amid tae kta Cokie snk Slate « oAehya reg = 1, 254 1,067 1,062 874 920 
TOGA SO es Gi tee NWA ee eee bies 6,198 6, 418 6, 644 6, 068 6,377 


CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES 1948-53 
BY GROUPS OF OFFENCES 


NUMBER NUMBER 
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Sex and Age.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. The proportion for 
all offences in 1953 was approximately one girl to eight boys, a ratio which has remained 
much the same over a long period. Juveniles of 13 to 15 years of age comprised the 
majority of delinquents in 1953, 69-6 p.c. in the case of boys and 86-0 p.c. in the case of 
girls. However, 272 boys and 10 girls (4-4 p.c. of the children) were under 10 years of age. 
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27.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls by Age Group 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. 


1952 1953 
Sue Boys Girls Bae Boys Girls Hott 
Tapel || Spehs pipe. lp. 1. gee dean 
FVD SCARE totais dreiclent ales scat cei grey tee ER Helene ee 29-7 14-0 28-0 29°7 13-3 ~ 27-9 
MY 1B VORTS pateercte carat ee eee appa eee es 68-9 85-1 70-7 69-6 86-0 71-4 
Nob SV Olea uae tee epee acne ee arias Geer eM . 1-4 0:9 1:3 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Motals ei ses ii ek tee oceans ewes 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 


To ee a 


Education and Employment.—Many causes contribute to backwardness in schoo] 
work. ‘The retarding influence may be illness, over-crowding in the home, disturbed 
family situations or dull mentality. Presuming that six years is the usual age for entering 
Grade I, 43-4 p.c. of the boys and 52-0 p.c. of the girls in 1953 were reported to be two or 
more years below the normal grade for their age and 3-9 p.c. of the boys and girls were a 
year or more above it. 


Well over half of the boys had attained Grade VII and more than half of the girls 
Grade VIII at the time of delinquency. The majority of boys who had left school had 
reached Grades VI to VIII and the girls, Grades VII to IX. Some high school education 
had been achieved by 17-7 p.c. of the boys and girls. 


28.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls 1953 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


De nnn nena 


School Grades 


Total 

A lemenbany Seeond-| Auxili- Not pone 

es igi Gia ays OA EE LD ROTTS SAO OLT Tis : quents 
I-IV Vv VI VII VIII ary ary | Given 


eee ee a ere ae (eae TO 


EV CATS) proves her cteeter tele eieiete 17), Ye] — I ed ae ey cd cd —|—|—|-|-— Lino & 
SEN Se ee ateentas ngeGrice store 68, 6) 1) — 11 ee a eS 1; — 71, 6 
ig PS RAE rare ance iste tarcteas 154) 3) 13) —}—|— 1 —}—|—|— 5} — |} lj — 184, 3 
KOLB eens an nae Se 924) 8) 974) 3} 19) — yy yo By — 1] — 1);— | 15) 1) 338) 8 
1) een 5 Sere one on NA Aes hr 159} 91-116)- <5) 97, 8) 18) 5} — 2) — 6} —} 18) — 421} 22 
1 Opa iese dion arch Ded Paaiho. 5c 96} 7| 153} 8} 195} 17) 131) 10) 33) 5| 7 9} — | 35) 3) 659} 51 
11 ants or nec en at RT Or 79} 12} 123} 4! 198] 20) 243] 35) 151) 24) 56) 10) 23) 6] 47) 2) 920 113 
1 ao SS8 gettin aie AGES: apes 641 10) 90] 101 179| 17| 256] 44] 337| 55) 257; 52) 40) 4] 84) 11} 1,307) 208 
1 5s Poe nia on aes 45| 141 911 11] 162) 18| 258] 38] 387} 62] 631) 113} 33] 6] 129) 11) 1,736) 273 
INotigivielicnne anctatens sire 2) — 1] — — 1] — — —j—-|— 2 39} 325 

Motals..... cc -te 908| 65! 662| 41/ 852| 80] 909| 128] 917} 146] 955] 176) 117) 16) 372| 33) 5,692) 685 
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In 1953, 9-2 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 16-1 p.c. of the delinquent girls were 
not attending school. At the time of leaving school their ages ranged from 11 to 15 years, the 
majority being between 14 and 15 years. Nearly 24 p.c. of the delinquent boys, having 
left. school, were unemployed. The largest group of wage earners (70) were recorded as 
day labourers. The next largest group (63) were in occupations concerned with transporta- 
tion, such as messengers, helpers on milk delivery routes, truck drivers’ assistants, etc. 
More than a third of the girls were idle after leaving school. Factory work, domestic 
and personal service were the main occupations of those who were employed. 
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Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was the 
country of birth of 96-2 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1953 (the place of birth was not 
recorded in 1-1 p.c. of the cases). One hundred and seventy-four (2-7 p.c.) were. born in 
the British Isles, Europe, the United States, China and Latin American countries. Ontario 
was the province of residence of 62-1 p.c. of those born outside Canada. 

Both parents of 72-4 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1953 were born in Canada 
and another 13:4 p.c. had one parent born in this country. To evaluate these figures 
comparison should be made of population ratio of children from 7-15 years of age whose 
parents were Canadian-born with those whose parents were born elsewhere. 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home in which he lives and the amount and 
quality of supervision he receives are important factors in a child’s behaviour. The 
statistics of the marital status of the parents and the place and type of residence of the 
child reflect home conditions and are worth recording as possible reasons for social or 
emotional maladjustment. The parents of 74-2 p.c. of the delinquent children were 
reported to be living together in 1953 but homes broken by separated parents, divorce 
or death was the background of 20-8 p.c. of the delinquent boys and girls. ‘The mothers 
of 10-1 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents were employed other than in the home and the 
mothers of another 3:4 p.c. were dead. The fathers of 7-4 p.c. of the cases were deceased: 
For every four juveniles who appeared in court, three resided in an urban centre and one 
in a rural district. Of these boys and girls, 87-9 p.c. were living in their own homes at the 
time they got into difficulties; 5-3 p.c. of them were in foster homes, either with a relative 
or some other person, and institutions were the homes of 1-4 p.c. of them. 


Sources of Complaint.—The police were the complainants in the majority of 
juvenile cases, 80-2 p.c. of the boys having been charged by them. Probation. officers 
and parents were responsible for 2-6 p.c. and 2-5 p.c. respectively, of those charged. 
School authorities referred 2-1 p.c. of the boys to the courts and social agencies another 
Os 7 <p.¢2; ! 

The proportion (51-8 p.c.) of girls charged by the police was considerably less than 
the proportion of boys. Parents made more use of the courts for girls than for boys 


(17-6 p.c.). School authorities laid complaints in 6-3 p.c., probation officers in 6-8 p.c. 


and social agencies in 6-3 p.c. of the girls’ cases. 


Repeaters.—In 1953 approximately one in every five children brought before the 
courts failed to heed the first warning and made at least a second appearance. In that 
year 81-1 p.c. of the delinquent children appeared before the courts for the first time, 
11-8 p.c. were second offenders, 3-6 p.c. third, and 3-5 p.c. were dealt with by the courts 


four or more times. 


29.—First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences 1944-53 
Notn.— See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. | 


Repeaters. 
Total First | Per- 
Year Delin- Of- Fifth centage 
quents || fenders | Second | Third | Fourth ‘or Total | of Total 
More Delin- 
quents 
No No No No. No No No 
ICTY a Soe ata ee EN 6,529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1,864 28-6 
MOSS et ktehb.wi.\. waza! 5, 758 4,231 812 337 137 241 1,527 26-5 
NAG oe hts ee tat ss 4,949 3, 4380 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-7 
“EV pale ed ie Seca so ee earl 4,683 3,376 673 329 138 167 1,307 27-9 
POA See mt a heen ica » Anise creaiics 7091 ; 674 266 147 164 1,251 27-3 
TAME gi FOS peels naa et 6,198 5,195 603: _ 208 109 83 1,003 16-2 
BION? ohne ters Bok ests ,418 5,039 892 314 140 33 1,379 21:5 
OS re et Be sie Soe Seas 6, 644 5,141 909 324 132 138 1,503 22-6 
LUSH fect 5 258 a Gilet 6,068 4,412 963 367 155 171 1,656 27-3 
Cre LN So oo i ie pe ane em 6,377 5,170 752 230 124 101 1,207 18-9 


1 Includes minor offences. 
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Disposition of Cases.—In 1953 not quite one-half of the children’s cases (48-3 p.c.) 
were heard within four days of the charge and slightly over two-thirds (68-5 p.c.) within 
nine days. However 9-9 p.c. of them had to wait at least two weeks and 6-7 p.c. waited 
a month or more before the first hearing. These waiting periods may be explained in 
various ways. 


Some county courts sit only twice or even once a month. Hearings may be deferred 
because of sickness in the family, school examinations, stormy weather or long distances. 
The chief cause for delay however is the time it takes to investigate the facts properly. 
The probation officer, and frequently there is only one to a court, has to find out what 
occurred at the time of the delinquency; he must get in contact with the parents and the 
school, learn something of the home situation, perhaps arrange medical or psychiatric 
examinations and explore community resources. The disadvantage of a long waiting 
period is outweighed by the assistance the court receives in deciding the form of treatment 
best suited to the child’s needs and the type of care that will be the most economical for 
the community. For these intervening days or weeks most children are left in their own 
homes while a minority are placed in detention homes and, in the long run, whether the 
effect of the waiting period is good or bad is determined by the care given the youngster 
during that time. 


Juvenile court judges heard 91-4 p.c. and magistrates 8-2 p.c. of the juvenile cases 
before the courts. The balance were heard by justices of the peace. The proportion of 
those declared delinquent (93-6 p.c.) in the magistrate’s courts was greater than in the 
juvenile courts (80-4 p.c.). In the former court 6-1 p.c. of the cases were dismissed while 
in the juvenile courts only 2-4 p.c. were dismissed but 17-2 p.c. were adjourned sine die. 


Some courts consider children whose hearings are adjourned sine die as delinquent 
while others do not but, for the sake of uniformity in this report, the latter point of view 
is maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In assessing the total problem of 
juvenile delinquency however cases adjourned sine die have to be taken into account for, 
when the proportion of cases dealt with in this way increases, the proportion of those 
declared delinquent declines. 


30.—Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent 1949-53 
Norre.— See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
. No. DRC; No. p.c. Noa p.c. No. DiC. No. p.c. 
Before the courts......... 7,038 | 100-0] 7,304} 100-0] 7,521 | 100-0 | 7,213 | 100-0} 7,829 | 100-0 
Dismissed: ji.5. sex 166 2-4 197 2-7 195 2-6 178 2-5 216 2-8 | 
Adjourned sine die...... 674 9-6 689 9-4 682 9-1 967 13-4 | 1,236 15-8 
Delinquent............ 6,198 88-0 | 6,418 87-9 | 6,644 88-3 | 6,068 84-1 | 6,377 81-4 


Sentences for delinquent boys usually differ somewhat from those for girls. In 1953 
the proportion of boys put on probation was 43-6 p.c. and of girls 47-3 p.c. Fines or 
restitution were meted out to 19-5 p.c. of the boys but to only 5-4 p.c. of the girls. This 
is because damage to property, for which restitution seems a reasonable adjustment, is 
committed relatively more often by boys than by girls. A much larger proportion of girls 
(36:9 p.c.) than boys (15-0 p.c.) were sent to training schools. Final disposition of case 
was postponed for 7:0 p.c. of the girls and 17-8 p.c. of the boys were given suspended 
sentences. 
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31.—Disposition of Delinquents by Type of Sentence 1944-53 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 331. 


Probation | Protection} Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis-| Corporal 


Year sg of oO Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- 
Court Parents titution | definitely | School |Suspended| ment 

No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
CHL eee eres eee gi AS 395| 4-0/2,780| 28-0} 112} 1-1)2,547| 25-7 92} 1-0)1,376| 13-9|2,551) 25-7 64) 0-6 
POAC AS, teh cs 352} 3-9/2,698) 30-3} 109} 1-2)2,367| 26-6 65) 0-7/1,348] 15-1)1,947| 21-9 23} 0-3 
ROAD Merce. a ea er | 233) 3-0)2,291| 29-2 67| 0-8)1,854) 23-6 53} 0-7|1,180} 15-0)2,150} 27-4 28} 0-3 
BOS TSS Soe) cote. ra 182} 2-4|2,273| 30-1 69} 0-9/2,116} 28-1 40} 0-5}1,108} 14-7|1, 733} 23-0 24) 0-3 
PLO URED, Oo ee es oe 248) 3-4/2,201) 30-8 55} 0-8!1,850} 25-8 47| 0-7|1,120|) 15-6)1,622| 22-7 12} 0-2 
a i ae ae en Pek cae i 196} 3-2|2,141| 34-5 98} 1-6/1,655| 26-7 39} 0-6)1,036) 16-7|1,029| 16-6 4) 0-1 
PODOERE POabies het: } 354] 5-5/2,392| 37-3 94; 1-411,148) 17-9 26} 0-4/1,144|] 17-8)1,257| 19-6 3| 0-1 
LE RON Ae eae gee, ear 309| 4-6/2,313] 34-8} 154) 2-3/1,483) 21-6 45} 0-7|1,141) 17-2)1,247| 18-7 2| 0-1 
TUDES y ciottc esti ek tebe 243} 4-0/2,412] 39-8) 148] 2-411,015) 16-7 1] -- }1,152} 19-0}1,095| 18-1 2| -- 
GS biti ites obs tes 227| 3-6/2,620) 41-1} 186} 2-9/1,147) 18-0 28) 0-4/1,107] 17-411,062) 16-6) — —_ 


Section 4.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: (1) the 
Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police whose operations cover a 
very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial Police Forces — the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the other provinces 
engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions 
within their boundaries; (3) Municipal Police—every city of reasonable size has its own 
police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers and which attends to police 
matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the Federal 
Government. Organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, its duties were 
confined to what was then known as the North West Territories. By 1904 the work 
of the Force received signal recognition when the prefix ‘‘Royal’’ was bestowed upon it by 
King Edward VII. In 1905 when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted Provinces 
an arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, 
each Province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This arrangement was 
continued until 1917. 


In 1918 the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of enforcing 
Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William. 
Soon after the end of World War I an extension of governmental activities made it obvious 
that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout Canada must be the responsibility 
of a Dominion Force and therefore the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was extended to the whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year the name of the 
Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion 
Police with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding 
public buildings in that city and Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and 
Esquimalt, B.C., was absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the 
Crown (the Minister of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status of a Deputy 
Minister. Officers are commissioned by the Crown and are selected from serving non- 
commissioned officers. The Force is divided into 17 Divisions, including the Marine 
Division with Headquarters at Ottawa, Ont. There are 613 detachments distributed over 


_ the entire country. Its land force transportation consists of 1,359 motor vehicles, most of 


* Revised by Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, M.B.E., Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa. 
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which are fitted with two-way radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by 
the Force. Such stations operate in both Western and Eastern Canada, including the 
Quebec-United States boundary area. The ‘Air’? Division of the Force operates ten air- 
craft of various types. The strength of the Force is 4,499 officers and men, with a reserve 
strength of 299. The reserve strength is located chiefly in the larger cities where men can 
be congregated easily and where instruction can be given in the evenings. 


The Marine Division has a strength of 222 officers and men and operates 26 ships of 
various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and 
on the Great Lakes. : 


The Personnel Branch of the RCMP has officers in each Division across the country. 
Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for enforcing federal 
laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal with infractions against 
smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the provisions of the Excise Act and is 
responsible for the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. In all, the Force has responsi-- 
bility in over 50 Federal Government Acts including the Indian Act. It also assists many 
departments of the Federal Government in administrative duties and is responsible for 
the protection of government buildings and property. It is the sole police force operating 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Furthermore it undertakes secret and security 
services for the Federal Government. In addition to its federal duties agreements have 
been made with the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the 
services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police can be secured to enforce provincial laws 
and the Criminal Code in rural districts upon payment for such services. The agreement 
with Saskatchewan has been in existence for 26 years and those with the Provinces of 
Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island for 22 years. 
The agreements were entered into with the Provinces of Newfoundland and British 
Columbia in August 1950 and the police forces of those Provinces were absorbed by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has agreements also for policing more than 
124 district municipalities, cities and towns. 


Other Services.—The services of RCMP experts in fingerprints, crime-index 
information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available to all other 
police forces in Canada. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and containing instructional 
articles on police work as well as the latest information on wanted or missing persons, is 
sent to all police forces across the country. The RCMP has two Police Colleges that are 
open to selected personnel from other police forces in Canada and toa more limited number 
of those outside its boundaries. 


In recent years the Force has given special attention to crime prevention as well as 
detection and has done much to assist young people in those provinces where the Force 
acts as the provincial police in developing a healthy outlook towards the police, law, order 
and responsible citizenship. | 


_. A book entitled Law and Order in Canadian Democracy, containing twenty essays, has 
been issued by the Force and is available through the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—This Force is responsible for upholding law 
and order over the whole territory of the Province from the provincial boundary between 
Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. ‘The Force is 
composed of about 900 men in charge of a Director, who acts under direct orders from and 
is responsible to the Attorney-General of the Province. . 


* Revised by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ Association of Canada, Montreal, 
ue. 
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To facilitate operations the territory is divided into two almost equal parts designated 
as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director has his office at 
Montreal and an Assistant Director is situated at the city of Quebec. Working under 
these Directors are two Deputies and an Inspector General. In each District the Police 
Force is divided into three sections: the detective corps, the constabulary and the traffic 
officers; each section is in charge of a captain supported by a number of lieutenants and 
sergeants. 

A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has been estab- 
lished at Montreal. A main station operating on the top of Mount Royal directs radio 
equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around Montreal; similar stations 
operating from the cities of Quebec and Three Rivers direct the mobile units operating in 
their respective areas. Substations operate at each of the eight bridges giving access to 
or exit from the city of Montreal and a number of cars, all equipped with frequency modu- 
lation three-way radio units, patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—Maintained by the Ontario Government under the 
Attorney-General’s Department, the Force is responsible for law enforcement in the 
rural and unorganized parts of the Province and in certain municipalities by contract. 

The development of the Force from its beginning in the early years of Confederation 
to the passing of the Police Act in 1946 is outlined in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 332-333. 

The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,416 in 1954, consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and 16 Districts with headquarters respectively at Chatham, 
London, Dundas, Niagara Falls, Newmarket, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, 
Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, North Bay, Sudbury, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. 
Each District has detachments adequate to meet law enforcement requirements. A Criminal 
Investigation Branch under the command of a Chief Inspector is maintained at Toronto 
to handle crimes of a major nature. | 

The installation of one of the largest police frequency-modulation radio systems in 
the world has placed at the command of the police a most efficient method of combatting 
every type of lawlessness. There are in operation 59 fixed stations, together with 448 
two-way radio cruisers and four cabin cruisers, one each on Lake Temagami, Lake Simcoe, 
Lake Nipissing and Georgian Bay. The 250 watt station at each District Headquarters 
is open 24 hours daily and many of the cars are on continuous round-the-clock patrol. 


Up to December 1954, 83 municipalities had availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Police Act for the policing of their municipalities by the Ontario Provincial Police. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were submitted for the year 1953 by Chiefs of Police in 245 urban 
centres, 16 district communities, 16 townships and one unorganized district, all of 4,000 
population or over. The ratio of police per 1 ,000 population in urban centres of 4, 000 
population or over was as follows:— 


Police : Police © 

Province per 1,000 Province per 1,000 

Population Population 
Newfoundland............. rence 2-1 Manito bal cotcitcc he tarcciie tt ofectace ates 1-4 
Prince Edward aland fe nen Oe Ie RaskatGhewalt 225. ceo asise eases cee « 1-1 
ANG eo COla ages ees oe etna wie te 1-1 Alberta essss coe oo ae eee meen ee sean at 
NewiBrinswiGk. ach otewse otceest 1-5 British Columbia Ry ae he ae oP rena 1-4 
QHEDEG! a eats he vie dlanaeoe tae ba 1-6 oa 
WONSATIO | ei siete ced semi eain e-'skr 1-4 CANAD Ar ee en hee au 


Summary police statistics are shown separately for urban. centres of 10,000 population 
or over in each province in Table 32, with totals for centres of from 4,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion. The figures in the column “Offences Known to the Police’ include offences and 
attempted offences which became known to the police, having been reported by any 
person (including a police officer). Complaints about offences or attempts which, upon 
investigation, prove to be groundless are not included. Offences known to the police 
provide the basic data for estimating the prevailing volume and trends of.criminality. 
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32.—Summary Police Statistics by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over and 
Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population 1953 


Province and Population 


Urban Centre 1951 
No. 
Newfoundland 
Totals, jeer Population or Over............ 52, 873 
Sed John sas eee le eae imas ehaees 52, 873 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 13,291 
Prince Edward Island 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 15, 887 
Charlottetown sess eee ioe 15, 887 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 6, 547 
Nova Scotia 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over 178, 708 
DD ArEMOUbli ee LAs cic ike ceases meena, stoke teers Teche atone 15,037 
Glace Ba yaw reece io ace Oe Reenter aera necers ist 25, 586 
1S Rb ese Renee An een tale adie tree St eae 85, 589 
INGWAWateMOrd a5 cg.anees ee obi Wether cee 10, 423 
py dney 29) ASA an SE nae as eu GR tage Sleohy, 
Ses cate ee PUES Sa A a eT © 10, 756 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 69, 186 
New Brunswick 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 104, 884 
Bidimundstone ixcs phenteie ie cea bts ete ens 10, 753 
IM rederictonn: iow ien ee eet ee ree a 16,018 
Moncton ectaitaenen atte aes ne pies eens 27,334 
Saint John... .iger en eae tine ate tae Miicios 50,779 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 30, 613 
Quebec 
rote. lt, 10,000 Population or Over............ ib Beat 
Ck SER TT Ra Serer ots mieten 78 
Cap de la Madeleine :..3225..6.00.%6 cee: 18, 667 
CHICOUbTINE Re eee eile oleeis nie speietel eokemetatocenratee 23,111 
Driimmond vill Geen ws ote otetecie een cae 14,341 
Gran Dy coe ee etc one ae cree ae Saal hats PR 21,989 
Grand (Were wires vac nae he eee ae 11,089 
EE ULL ae cette ee Pee hss id 5 ge toe aces Ae 43, 483 
HN aeques:-Cabtiere ce te tearnire si ee ese utes 22; 450 
VOLMOLEG to geee ear Mian crtale ar siductin Mace augers: 16,064 
JONQUISLEN Mee eo Soe el aw tle Red nei coe ee 21,618 
Lachine see a as eee 27,773 
Thasplleegarccerrcerccts, eve oe cole sonutin inte eens oie 11, 633 
TG Gastar peers oe eae ict ere pe iee Sate 13, 162 
Toneeuilee tee osns cscs. sen Us ea atom 11,103 
MM Oe see ee er es errr ie in hepa ental paras 12, 423 
Montreal see sere ce wee ae ee 1,021, 520 
MontresliNorthie sci ce ceict cement aees 14,081 
MQUTItiECO Vals! cans Seige ce ee sai oceans, pecans 11,352 
Outremontserecn sac ek ce ee ees Seer tees 30,057 
Quebec science ae ears taeda 164,016 
RaMOUsls bee eee eee eee ee pete 11,565 
TROUT aoe none Dane dete rent te OR cee 14, 633 
St. Hosenie AR eer ta alos ee DES eRe 20, 236 
Sted Cane Gle eer ee ah ies WE te heh aay 19,305 
St. Jéréme (Terrebonne County)............ 17,685 
Striaurentits. cle ioriae es hao me 20,426 
St. Michel (Montreal Island)................ 10,539 
Shawinigan Hallsiis ws ..icses | ae on Cavs meets 26, 903 
Slier brook entectnna teen ee ele CEN 50, 543 
CHI Sorts Oke Goer Mie oni eee sae 10,376 
ODOM nara soe PU moron al ciaterere a Paonia otetaane 14, 961 


1 Not reported. 


Poli me ee 12 NS) 
olice nown rose- um- 
on Force | to the cutions Arrests monses 
Police 
No. No. No. e No. No. 
145 2, 156 10, 952 1, 421 735 
145 2,156 10, 952 1,421 735 
20 2, 102 1,801 390 526 
16 1, 084 976 756 247 
16 1,084 +976 756 247 
8 W 688 383 164 
231 12,273 21, 435 7, 441 2, 647 
15 1,385 1,080 553 704 
22 1,264 1,197 812 415 
138 6,392 13) 823 3, 645 1,098 
i) 591 151 — — 
39 2,090 4,533 2,000 55 
8 551 651 431 375 
42 4,150 4,457 2, 413 1, 007 
180 12, 228 15, 069 4,980 13, 888 
12 222 206 150 69 
30 1270 473 941 25 
‘48 3,528 2300 1,221 393 
90 7, 203 12,033 2,668 13,401 
29 3, 014 3, 078 2,190 1,281 
3,365 | 447,556 | 418,576 39, 609 294, 838 
19 614 528 164 64 
24 1,120 765 683 29 
24 291 1,244 903 262 
17 993 400 299 686 
21 319 298 134 274 
1 1 1 1 1 
46 10, 168 9,059 1,442 7,518 
16 3,100 3,100 175 800 
24 247 258 152 150 
22 716 1, 609 346 140 
25 650 1,814 287 201 
18 300 274 115 87 
18 247 924 184 22 
14 1,213 829 81 79 
11 636 597 81 589 
2,156 | 333,018 | 294,303 22,799 257, 892 
23 2,977 2,790 PANE | 1,816 
26 4,706 4,556 4 4,552 
44 9,525 9,546 239 3,691 
288 24, 645 39, 765 3,100 — 
7 433 432 72 1 
13 661 5,086 421 51 
26 357 540 — 62 
20 85 23 13 18 
17 608 266 483 106 
30 5,109 5,014 66 34 
20 2,698 2,676 32 32 
39 427 1,579 112 268 
zal 6,085 5,599 684 Pape h wg 
8 797 61 4 — 
19 565 534 45 45 


Pi os 


— 
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32.—Summary Police Statistics by Incorporated Centres of 16,000 Population or Over and 
Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population 1953—continued 


Province and Population 
Urban Centre 1951 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Thetford Mines..... tea ie MINT So hess be cca eustat « 15,095 
TEEEOO, Le) WOR ae oo. Aas ors OR RBS os OM 46,074 
Valleyfield (Salaberry-de-)...............0. 22,414 
UES CETTE OR oS ME ae eRe pe a Ni eke el a a 77,391 
= aon tibaa, Cee aan, ey Sind ieee ice Oe ae nt 13, 124 
NV GSUIMOOMURNT osc coe Riese ac RI Ree crore k SRE 25, 222 
Totals. 4 1,000-10,000 Population............... $19, 334 
Ontario 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 2,106, 708 
TE Pope Oe ee ohare De il SP PS ER a 12,514 
SCLIN U GN repo ac PREP. eGR siBiereicads able 19,519 
BSTAUL OCU cc cl aie et cores eR ors: ccereers 36, (Par 
PS TOCK Vl ee cea ccers PATS Sav oft Chie ake seb ate 12,301 
Chatham rier ass cose. Bod RRS Ba oe ee 21,218 
Cornwall 16,899 
Eastview 13, 799 
Forest Hill 15,305 
PPOrGaVVILliaTrite dy tes Sek oc. (ONE tee siiate ede 34, 947 
ilies eno eee. 2 ee eis a.) ei aoe ol, Ba 19,207 
ACRES Dag 5 MDS = SE ER See nate a a 27,386 
PEL TATLEGI eee as eee es eee ee ree 208,321 
IH OSEON SOM Ges. CS. Sess eH ARMs 5 wie dis 33,459 
ACE M ONL ane Stait es ols SCS wea Salles 44, 867 
i DED S25 oy eect SINCAD BORGER GE REID Orc Eta a CNIS 16, 233 
I LCED TC NONTGA A = At MENS, ears tere aa REE fle BaP tear an arr 95,343 
VU GANTN CO a ee ey dlercecds ca ik ais Boers cisier a ohoaia gic 11,342 
ING, DOrOnuc ck kita has tes Gt Adc ke 2.0 seatows 11,194 
Nisraracmalis tee cco 0., wi L ed een < caves 22,874 
INRA SS ARS Phe & pana enaae gh een be Sore ame 17,944 
COOL ee ha 1 sc ede ia se a Rc a Pa 12,110 
ADSI RWIS AYRE PY. erate FAIL tatters nate an Oe 41,545 
OTe Peta poet Sars: np ays stoarrte vista. 202,045 
RO) De ER UTINCL OR Pan eerste aie teed Be ue over oe 16, 423 
SEI Ce ONC OR, RRR SRNR eee nN een I erage 12,704 
PPECLCLOOLOUP UT coe ates ates GORE 38,272 
PorpgAsnureaeeance: ti). oe ase ta 31,161 
Nola eh IOS Aa acto Se a lk Sawa knw le rac 37,984 
Sie OUvan eee ott aes ce oe ee ees 18,173 
SAP IERe ehs, VE A s CARABINER ha 34, 697 
SAU LO el AlIO tweens hese Saige ese ain 32,452 
Duna vroneer isten ss sale win Shids einer Hella t paes 18,785 
SIU ton rane ote ore wa ose o ue SY a 42,410 
PUPS SRI eee eae ORs ae Stes 27,743 
PEG OWGO  teyaae tis x cise eh an ASTOR ares bes 675, 754 
SO LILENELE CTD reo SUR ye ea an i ae, AR pe OR ang ae 10,085 
11,991 
15,382 
Wy MLLSOU re oc © Seated Dev ree soto optMane’s! pha. « tale om 120,049 
Woodntnckese: <Ancre ts boosts anaes cree were one 15,544 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 275, 918 
Manitoba 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 282, 650 
STE GUere Ei te to a aed Pa AD Rees eet he 20,598 
RSI MSONE RCO! gc. kctechncere ces notciae Mee aes alates 26,342 
“iy Poh 90s Baa aang 2 & SRN RS 4: Re Relea 235,710 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 37,387 
Saskatchewan 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 166, 091 
MINERS BIN herr aeeiis Aes esate Pesan ate 24,355 
Re ATs OUb fis, eee he 2G iv's.a, vere be cAarie bras 17,149 
ESSE at Ge i ee i ee iN ee 71,319 
RAAB TOGE occ ce sets esters store tioates walels oa 53, 268 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 33, 611 


Police 
on Force 


No. 


Offences 
Known 
to the 
Police 


No. 


19, 526 


1,002,606 
75 


31, 750 


65, 874 
1,140 
4.417 

60,317 
2,318 


18, 525 
5, 858 
1, 450 
6,474 
4,743 
4,045 


Prose- 
cutions 


No. 


2,436 
6,423 
739 

5, 649 
2) 438 
6,422 
27, 621 


1,041,736 
766 


2,380 
2,489 
4,652 


122, 634 
715 


Arrests 


No. 


252 
1,609 
25 


1,387 

72 
1,013 
4,583 


71, 181 
398 


6, 326 
251 
352 

5,723 
911 


4,589 
645 
532 

2,006 

1,406 
905 


116, 859 
464 


3,526 
112, 869 
1, 488 
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32.Summary Police Statistics by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over and 
Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population 1953—concluded 


Offences 
Province and Population | Police Known Prose- Revcat Sum- 
Urban Centre 1951 on Force | tothe cutions S | monses 
Police 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Alberta 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 328, 002 429 49, 688 39, 293 13, 424 20,172 
OAloaty ics ch dgee ees ee rae get Wen 129,060 180 14,198 11,780 4,949 3,176 
Maimonton eee soesie ate eee oe eee elope: 159, 631 199 28,037 18,577 7,504 11,073 
eth bridgesy.accaee wee ae Se ae oe 22,947 28 4,858 5,546 547 5,224 
iM iets bre Uaie Giri pcgeeet in erye Meo ioats Geter nore 16,364 22 2,600 |. 3,390 424 699 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.............. 20, 845 24 6,970 7,301 656 1,799 
British Columbia 

Totals, 10,000 Population or Over............ 462, 468 811 67,491 | 127,339 18, 494 29, 085 
New Westminster. fisacss. o++ 4. esta. +o vem 28, 639 43 10, 450 7,210 892 536 
North Vancouver 15,687 14 1,141 956 RAY 956 
WENntICtON cosets ee eis 10, 548 10 1, 655 1, 400 259 1, 246 
i Bri] bactben Uist ao a peenrael Sine as erates eRe iret teeny a Oh 11,430 12 4,073 3, 762 165 3,920 
WV nN COUVELein i4 See tee ch ge neat Canis 344, 833 638 29, 723 94,726 15,851 4,165 
VAC COLI Hine ona aine onus aes 51,331 94 20, 449 19, 285 1,110 18, 262 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 Population.........-.-.. 75, 700 100 14, 672 13, 147 6,852 4,271 

Grand Totals, Incorporated Centres of 
10,000 Population or Over...,......-.-- wee | 5,635, 773 9,047 | 1,679,481 | 1,827,554 | 168, 221 | 1,316, 109 

Grand Totals, Incorporated Centres of 
4,000-10,000 Population.........-...-+-++-- 882, 432 876 89,318 | 108,495 24, 624 35, 051 


Section 5.—Penal Institutions and Training Schools 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, where 
prisoners have long sentences and the turnover is slow; (2) reformatories, where the turn- 
over is also rather slow; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 


If the average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year 
be considered the average population for the year, and the number of discharged as the 
turnover, the turnover in the years 1952 and 1953 was: in penitentiaries, 49 and 60 p.c.; 
in reformatories, 305 and 330 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 1,589 and 1,647 p.c. respectively, 


In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the common gaol population 
changes from day to day and is made up partly of accused persons awaiting trial who 
may be either liberated or sent to'a penitentiary or reformatory. 


33.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols 1950-53 


. 


Type of Institution and Item | 1950 1951 19521 1953 
. Note No. No. No. 
Penitentiaries— ae 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 4,260 4,740 4,817 4,686 
Admitted during the year..... 0.6.5... eee eee eens 2,445 2,334 2,181 3,119 
Discharged during the year. ......-..--+--++eeeeeee ‘1,965 2,200 2,312 2,871 
-In custody at end of year..... oo cee co ee: 4,740 4,817 4,686 4,934 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year.........--.- 2,556 2,728 2,622 2,828 
Admitted during the year...........-:eee ever eeees 7,937 7,794 8,613 9,331 
Discharged during the year.........-.-.esee ree ees 7,765 7,953 8,407 9,341 
In custody at end of year............se scene eens 2,728 2,569 2,82 2,818 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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33.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols 1950-53 


—concluded 
Type of Institution and Item 1950 1951! 19522 1953 
No. No. No. No. 
Reformatories for Women— 
’ Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 230 197 160 178 
Admitted during the year................c..cecceee 367 379 451 513 
' Discharged during the year..................0eeees 400 416 433 531 
TTSOUSLOGYAIMEN COL CAD oc .0.>, serascieys eo since oie bine e 197 160 178 160 
Common Gaols— ; 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 5,625 6, 102 5,445 5,599 
Admitted during the year. Gos codecs Gs ohcoes ds on 85, 062 88, 555 87,917 93, 890 
Discharged during the year...................0005. 84, 697 89, 235 87, 763 93,710 
PMOUStOK Abed Of VERT ai fons hota cee heen ene 5,990 5,422 5,599 5,779 
Totals— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year......... 12, 671 13, 767 13, 044 13, 291 
Admitted during the year........................ 95, 811 99, 062 99, 162 106, 853 
Discharged during the year...................... 94, 827 99, 861 98, 915 106, 453 
In custody at end of year.....................0055 13, 655 12, 968 18, 291 13, 691 
1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 2 In 1952 the Bowden Institution, Innisfail, Alta. and Young 


Offenders’ Unit, South Burnaby, B.C. reported for the first time. 


INMATES IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 
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Subsection 1.—Penitentiaries 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the adminis- 


system, the two largest being at Kingston, Ont. and St. Vincent de Paul, Que. Others are 


: tration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Hight institutions are included in the 
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i ee 


at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., New Westminster, B.C., 
Collin’s Bay, Ont. and St. John’s, Nfid.; the latter is operated under provincial authority 
and the figures for inmates of that institution serving sentences of two years or more are 
‘ncluded for 1951-54 in Tables 34 and 35. A federal Training Centre was opened at St. 
Vincent de Paul in April 1952 for the treatment and training of offenders under 25 years 
of age. A Penitentiary Staff College was also set up at Kingston for the training of peni- 
tentiary officers through courses of instruction and training conferences. During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1954 the average daily population of the penitentiaries was 4,722 and the 
total net cash outlay for maintenance for the year was $7,623,691 or $4.42 per inmate 
per day. 

Females given penitentiary sentences in the various provinces are sent to the Prison 
for Women at Kingston, Ont. where special quarters and staff are maintained for their 
detention and supervision; inmates in custody on Mar. 31, 1954 numbered 95. 


34._Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-54 


Item 1951 » 1952 1953 1954 
ilreity ay eee ee Nagy ie grein fs || Bits ose oe eet 
No. No. No. No. 
In Custody, Apr. 8.0.5... .06 05 oe ities nae be oe cies one eile 4, 740 4,817 4, 6861 4, 934 
Received— 
BPO GHOSE Gd cole ae ines Gc olen ore ds on ee oecesan ap inae olates 1,981 1,847 2,136 2,434 
By. transtor crg.jo.0te ee «cope cook etna res ek ee me ee ee ee 338 323 970 827 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave...........+esseeeee rece: 15 12 13 14 
Totals, Recel'ved ic s.cc. 00> ects > slasher + oinweiou me 2,334 2,182 3,119 3,275 
Discharged by— 
Expiry of sentence..........0.0cc sees ee eee teen ence eee eees 1,391 1,554 1, 463 1,810 
Ge De ie at Ee Sta ain ORE eine une ton 339 322 972 826 
TiclcetrOrelea Vie mech coy aleve. te tube tes ahets swe rekepeterenetete sualete tenets 459 373 384 384 
TePOrtAvial ys cos cay es ks eine ene noe wnt inane Bias ome — —_ 5 -— 
DDL Arte Reece ne | en need rr Cee OT Gn ARE SEM Tone 5 24 uta 21 
Paid One ene ra eRe > Phage ae Patter oraravelns ried peer 49 25 21 36 
Release to military authorities. ...........+.0+seee ener ee — 1 — — 
Release om order Of Court... eee cece see es teens wees 7 13 15 12 
Return to provincial authorities. ........--...+ee eee eee 1 — — —_ 
Instructions from Immigration Department — — — — 
Sentence quashed ......... cece reece ene cece ware ecw encenaes 6 — — _— 
Motels, Discharged sees. tick cin piel stra 2,201 2,312 2,871 3,089 
In Custody, Mar. 1c... 55. hoes ore oped ae ee ieee 4,817 4, 687 4,934 5, 120 


1 This figure shows one inmate fewer than at Mar. 31, 1952. Sentence of one inmate was annulled by court 
orden during year ended Mar. 31, 1952 but notification was not received by the penitentiary until the following 
fiscal year. 


35.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries as at Mar. 31, 1951-54 


ee eS 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 
pe 2 ce ca ames Ripe ae eae a ee nda, fas oe SDL Pe ee Te ee 
No No No. No 
Place of Birth— 
(Or niiiia Ria ae OE Gee Can Guinier copoOnas cos coboo nba cit 4,358 4,272 4,554 4,712 
British Isles and poSSeSSIONS..........eee cere rere cece eres 144 121 116 138 
PATS GETAtATLC » EA UT SAN Ye so stesccs ase) an st as fe atocsy aindlocauaiate gre tiiet-lacel=aesnen = 22 20 14 14 
Teal cei ae cae neve ees ck ee ne enn ues Rare 9 0) 9 9 
Pe laricle eer ee hese slnsioh OO Oe a ase ey een ge ntecas oa wterafe retains 34 33 38 29 
TSS Rea e eee ae oe ce ence nan asian ee leer 64 53 30 24 
Ob iver Tropes fics Sie nin meno 2y es Sisen sie cca tue oS came peep erase 65 63 66 84 
TT TIL GCN GAUCSS oe crccs essen col are ole fale hes sislemsdsvocuo meaty cist oier ta) ets henacs 110 95 91 90 
Ofhercountries: care ccs bee oot Seine ee etisiel aers ek eis 11 21 16 20 
Marital Status— 
Pee Rp Sor ee Oe Pet AR eae Ck TS Coe Py eI NL 2,937 2,776 2,955 3,017 
Ni agried Fe eee ae eee es Looe aoa peal Diahee Caereds etree 1,560 1,575 1,607 1,592 
Wid Wve Gide Wales AR eee oes tia as ithe cele vistas 135 133 132 132 
ID hit et oe ol oer Re oa MES CU Otc an cararomco Str 108 84 132 131 
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35.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries as at Mar. 31, 1951-54—concluded 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 
3 No. No. No. No. 
ex— 
AED ES EO oe SUR cos ait Sea eee ee, Piaget a0 Ubniiens eietem teen 4,713 4,562 4,829 5,025 
Hemale..cvob cs. . 5. bik ee ee Oe | en ae ep Sco eaiem 104 125 105 95 
Age— 
Pie AA ORES tte eek Oe hc PL. ox a RR oe « 520 485 564 639 
aT GE TTE G: ca aes Rad ee 2 ons ROS AS LO ee ee 2,209 2,091 2,151 2,192 
ee ee Me ROM eR Oe id MEDEA ely, tele shad waste wanes 1,176 1, 245 1, 293 1,364 
CME Criet Oe ee cae et ROL A AMER Hid said SAW ele wars 575 543 572 597 
SRE CECTCpeRae ee MIE Berio hod Eee ds caves a lhee steer, 227 212 239 213 
bbe 60 cu te ee Se eee Be se eek ae, ae 110 111 115 115 
Pi GDOCL sa ricer EIT CN rtrd cide tne Wi civid « MERI, Bele oF — — —_ —_ 
Wstalaies acorns corer: 4,817 4,687 4, 934 5,120 


The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada is legalized under the 
Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 264) administered by the Minister of Justice. It is 
described in detail in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 305-308. 


Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Other Corrective Institutions 


A census of reformatories and of training schools is taken at five year intervals, the 
latest being June 1, 1951. At that date there were 13 reformative and corrective institutions, 
four of which were for women. Enumeration cards were completed for 2,551 men and 141 
women on June 1, 1951. In these institutions for adults 29 p.c. of the inmates were under 
21 years of age at the time of admission and almost 50 p.c. were between the ages of 21 
and 39 years. The proportion of single men was 63 p.c. and three out of four of the men 
whose residence was known lived in urban centres. More than one-half of the women 
(53-2 p.c.) were single and the majority (91-0 p.c.) of those whose residence was known 
lived in urban centres. From five to eight years of elementary school education were 
recorded for about one-half of the male and female inmates. Only 6-7 p.c. of the men were 
unemployed at the time of admission. On the other hand 20-6 p.c. of the women were 
unemployed and another 34:0 p.c. had never worked. 


The revenue for the support of the institutions for men was derived chiefly from 
provincial funds (56-0 p.c.) and from the sale by the institutions of farm and industrial 


_ products (41-3 p.c.). To support the institutions for women, income was received from 


provincial funds (31-0 p.c.), municipalities (1-8 p.c.), sale of products (53-4 p.c.), dona- 
tions and bequests (4-6 p.c.) and other sources (9-2 p.c.). 


Summary statistics of inmates, movement of population, terms of sentence and penal 
record of inmates are given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 311-313. 


Subsection 3.—Training{Schools 


Reports on movement of population are received yearly from training schools and 
figures compiled therefrom are shown in Table 36 for the years 1949 to 1953. 


36.—Movement of Population in Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-53 


Item 1949 1950 1951 19521 1953 
No No No No No 
Training Schools for Boys— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year......... 1,365 1,614 1, 662 1, 668 1, 802 
PATIIIGHOG MUTIDS GIG VEAL. 6.0 Sele cere cha e+ oe lees 1,189 1, 220 1,393 1,597 1,695 
Discharged during the year...........:......-- 1,158 1,172 1,402 1,463 1, 664 
In residence at end of year......... 2 a ee ae 1,396 1, 662 1, 653 1,802 1,833 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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36.—Movement of Population in Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-53 
—concluded 


a eee 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952! 1953 
ON ee ees es Se ae 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Training Schools for Girls— 
Pupils in residence at beginning OLY CAPE sete at 516 ' 680 695 674 753 
Admitted during the year.........+---++-+++5- 595 493 473 608 808 
Discharged during the year...........-++++++5- 559 478 494 529 702 
In residence at end of year...........--eeseeees 552 695 674 753 - 859 
Totals— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year..... 1, 881 2, 294 2,008 2, 042 2, 505 
Admitted during the year..............-.--- 1, 784 1,718 1, 866 2,209 2,503 
Discharged during the year............------ 1,717 1, 650 1,896 1,992 2,366 
In residence at end of year............-.-+--: 1, 948 2,307 2,027 2,555 2, 692 


1In 1952 Boscoville Training School for Boys, Riviére-des-Prairies, Que. reported for the first time. 


The period of the financial year varied among the training schools. The last complete 
financial year before June 1, 1951 showed that the province concerned supplied about 
three-quarters of the funds for the support of such schools (77-2 p.c. for boys’ schools and 
70-6 p.c. for girls’ schools) and the municipalities a little more than a tenth (12-5 p.c. for 
boys’ schools, 10-2 p.c. for girls’ schools). Other financial resources included fees paid 
by parents, donations, bequests, sale of farm and industrial products and laundry work. 
Nine of the schools for boys were provincially administered, five were administered by 


religious orders and one by a board of directors; eight of the schools for girls were adminis- 
tered by religious orders and four were under provincial authority. 


Statistics of training schools compiled from the Census of 1951 are summarized in 
the 1954 Year Book, pp. 314-316. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 


p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Education in the Provinces 


Elementary and Secondary Schools.—Two-thirds of all Canadian children of 
ages 5 to 19 inclusive are enrolled in Canadian schools for at least some time during the 
school year. The percentage increases from 65 p.c. at ages 5 to 9, to 93 p.c. for ages 10 
to 14 and drops to 40 p.c. for ages 15 to 19. About 5 p.c. of those aged 20 to 24 are still 
in school.t+ Children are enrolled in public and private schools from kindergarten te 
university or in vocational or professional training schools. A summary of the organiza-— 
tion and administration of these schools is given in the following paragraphs. 


Education was left in the hands of the provinces by the British North America Act 
and each province has developed a system to meet its needs. Two distinct types of organi- 
zation are easily discernible: (1) the French tradition found in the Roman Catholic schools 
of Quebec, and (2) the English tradition found in the Protestant schools of Quebec and in 
all other provinces. The Federal Government is responsible for education among the 
Indians and Eskimos and of all children in the Territories and in establishments of the 
Armed Forces. . 


The English Tradition.—The system of education in each province is established by 
legislation and administered by a Department of the Provincial Government under a 
Minister of Education who is a member of the Cabinet and is responsible to the Legislature. 

Each of the Atlantic Provinces has provided for a Council of Public Instruction or 
Board of Education, an advisory group composed of the Premier, Minister of Education, 
Deputy Minister or Superintendent and certain other appointees. The Council in New- 
foundland is made up of the Minister, the Deputy Minister and the Superintendent of 
Education of each of the four leading religious denominations. | 


* Sections 1 and 3 of this Part were prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Based on the 1951 Census of Canada. 
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Each Department of Education concerns itself with the general administration of the 
public schools, the conduct of examinations, the certification of teachers, the registration 
of private and trade schools, public and travelling libraries, correspondence courses and 
also the direct management and control of teacher training schools and vocational 
institutes. 


Direct control and operation of the public schools are in the hands of local boards of 
school trustees who operate under the School Law, and are usually elected for terms of 
two or three years. They employ the teachers and administer the revenues received 
from provincial grants, local taxation and minor sources. Elementary education -is free 


but school boards in some provinces charge nominal fees for secondary education. In 
Newfoundland fees may take the place of local taxation. 


Larger units of administration, usually formed from a number of single school board 
units, exist in all provinces except for the Roman Catholic schools of Quebec, although in 
most provinces the local boards within the units remain with limited powers. These units 
may be geographical areas intended to be large enough to provide a sufficient number of 
high school students for a composite or county high school. The one room school may be 
continued for the elementary grades but generally provision is made for transporting 
children to central schools; or where this is not practical dormitories may be provided. 


1.—Active School Boards and Official Trustees by Province 1952 


U mot ts Total Official 
: nit Boards pendent ota cla 
Province Boards within Local Boards Trustees! 
Units Boards 
No. No. No. No. No. 
ING Aeureiihivell ne L, sersae paces de Sone She on oem. adie — — 293 293 — 
Prince Edward Island............---+eeeeeseees: 2 _- 476 478 ~~ 
ING VAL SGobia sete aioe setts atin resent ter 24 1,740 48 1,812 3 
New Bruns witlkias oe. ition got tueaht sinister stants 36 1,020 8) 1131 _- 
Quebec— 
AR GMam CatiOliGue nese hess kts re ee eee Mersreg: — — 1, 649 1,649 — 
Protestantie. ce ee RAT ae ee RS TR Uti tae at: 10 96 191 297 —- 
OTCALIO Us ee ree eto oat pert rs mere P SA 693 — 3, 966 4,659 2 
Manito bassin creates ae eae chia eet = 1 46 1,459 1,506 30 
GaskatChewall ec eti cso adewe citer tel ee nets wlavetedoiage 53 4,340 858 5, 201 61 
WNW ays) a irony aan pun LY MUNIN rate om ieons: said MGS cients 56 3, 809 106 3,971 12 
British Golumbignwewe eee: aes anes eee 77 —_ 11 88 10 
MotalSs 0.22 Aceksaa oes, oe 952 11, 051 9,132 21, 135 116 
1 Usually the school inspector, delegated to act where a board cannot be obtained. 2 Included with 


independent local boards. 


The basic organization of the school system is an eight year, or eight grade, elementary 
school which the child enters at age six and a four or five year high school; for college or 
university the basis is a three or four year course during which the student earns a degree 
in arts and science. Among the modifications to be found in one or more provinces are the 
following: the addition, as the base, of a one or two year kindergarten, now found in many 
cities and some towns; the reorganization of the 8-4 (year or grade) plan for elementary 
and high schools to a 6-3-3, 3-3-3-3, or 3-3-4-3 organization by year or grade; the addi- 
tion of an extra high school year in two provinces; the addition of a year in arts and science 
ending in an honours degree for students with sufficient ability to specialize; and the 
provision of graduate study in a variety of fields in a number of universities. 


Other variations, some as old as the systems themselves, concern vocational education 
and professional training. After completing eight years of elementary education pupils 
may enter vocational or commercial high schools. Composite schools offering options in 
academic, technical, agriculture and home economics courses are on the increase. Provincial 
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departments have established a number of technical schools and institutes where pupils 
enter after completing part or all of their high school grades. Courses are given in a wide 
variety of fields which require from a few months to three years for completion. 


At college level students may enter upon professional training in such fields as law, 
medicine, theology and engineering, in some direct from high school, in others after com- 
pleting part or all of a course in arts and science. 


Professional teacher training is provided in normal schools or teachers’ colleges where 
high school graduates enter for one or two years to qualify as elementary school teachers. 
Until recently high school teachers were generally university graduates who had completed 
one year of professional training at a college of education within the university, In several 
provinces the normal schools have been closed and prospective teachers enrol in a uni- 
versity faculty of education where they take professional and academic courses towards 
a degree. They may teach at the end of one or more years and return at their convenience 
for summer or regular courses to complete work towards the degree. To obtain a high 
school teacher’s certificate work towards the degree must be completed. 


Separation of elementary and secondary education is incomplete in rural areas and 
small villages where the school may comprise from eight to twelve grades, whether taught 
by one teacher or more, and some high school pupils must depend chiefly on correspondence 
courses. In most rural schools only an academic course is given. 


Emphasis at the elementary level is on language, arithmetic, health and social studies 
(geography, history and civics), with varying amounts of time given to music, art, crafts, 
home economics and shop work. At the secondary level the curriculum varies from a 
fairly rigid course to a course providing a core of required studies supplemented from a 
variety of optional subjects. 

In addition to Quebec and Newfoundland where schools are established on a sectarian 
basis, three of the provinces have enacted legislation under which religious minorities 
may organize separate schools. Except in Quebec, both ‘‘public” and ‘‘separate”’ schools 
follow the same course of study in the teaching of all subjects but religion. 


All provinces permit the establishment of private schools at any level. At the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels these enrol only about 1 p.c. of the school population of 


‘Canada although the percentage is somewhat higher in some provinces. Private schools 


include academic schools, business colleges, art schools and a wide variety of trade schools 
including a few which provide correspondence courses, 


The French Tradition—The Quebec Department of Public Instruction is represented 
in the Cabinet by the Provincial Secretary. Although the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is the head of the Department, a Roman Catholic Committee and a Protestant 
Committee, in charge respectively of the education of Roman Catholics and of Protestants 
and others, constitute the Council of Education which formulates policy and superintends 
the administration of all educational matters. ‘The Council however has no authority 
over many special and technical schools that come directly under other government 
departments. The Protestant schools have developed in the English tradition already 
described; the Roman Catholic schools follow the French tradition. 


There are about 50 infant schools enrolling more than 4,000 boys and girls of ages 
3t05. From the very beginning boys are separated from girls. Both sexes follow through 
the primary grades I to VII. The girls may then enter a collége classique leading to the 


_ universities and professional schools or enter the commercial or domestic arts section of 


the complementary primary schools for two or three years respectively; or they may enter 
the general section where they are prepared for the household science section after two 
years, the normal schools or the nursing schools after four years, or special schools for 
social service, home economics for teachers, etc. after five years. 


At the end of the sixth or seventh year a boy may enter a collége classique for an eight 
year course ending with a baccalaureate, which is prerequisite for entrance to a professional 
course in university—or he may instead continue to the end of the primary course and then 
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spend two years in the complementary course. From this point he may enter a technical 
school or any one of four sections of the two year superior course—commercial, scientific, 
general or industrial. The general or scientific may lead to entrance to a teacher training 
school, the others to specialized schools and advanced courses in technical schools or, after 
another year of preparatory work, to the higher schools of applied science, commerce 
and agriculture affiliated with the universities. w 

The boy who neither enters the collége classique nor goes on to the complementary 
course may go directly from the primary course to a trade school or to one of the regional 
agriculture schools. These schools offer two year terminal courses. 


Universities and Colleges.—The two types of elementary and secondary school 
organization—those following the English and American patterns and those in the French 
tradition—also characterize university organization. In the English language universities 
high school graduation is required for admission, and an increasing number of universities 
require senior matriculation standing on entry. Others, including most junior colleges, 
accept junior matriculation standing but, when this is done, an additional year of study 
is required for the university degree. 

Entrance requirements vary somewhat according to the degree sought. The number 
of years required to reach a first degree ranges from three to seven, the greater number 
being required for certain professional degrees such as those in law and medicine. In arts 
and science students may take a general course or, with permission of the faculty, enrol 
in an honour course which requires an additional year and allows for greater specialization. 
The curriculum is usually organized on a school year basis for day classes. However part 
or all of the requirements for a degree may be met through attendance at summer school, 
evening classes and extension courses. Standing is usually based on examinations in each 
subject each year although there may be a comprehensive examination before graduation. 

Most of the universities offer advanced work in at least one or two fields; several of 
the larger universities are equipped to offer a master’s degree or a doctorate in a number of 
academic fields. ‘The master’s degree usually requires at least one year beyond an honours 
degree, during which courses are taken and a thesis prepared. The doctorate is usually 
earned at the end of two or more additional years. 

Two avenues lead to the French universities. The first is from the college classique, 
which provides eight years beyond six years of elementary school and leads to the bachelor’s 
degree, The course attempts to provide a broad general background from study of the 
classics, humanities, philosophy and the sciences. It may be selected as a basis for entrance 
to the study of medicine, law, dentistry or other profession, or lead to study for a licence . 
(equivalent to a master’s degree) or doctorate in the arts. For the licence the student must 
meet prescribed requirements of courses, research and a thesis. The doctorate takes at 
least two more years. Steps have recently been taken to co-ordinate the primary superior 
schools and classical colleges by making it possible for students to enter the regular course 
of the classical college at the end of the eleventh year of schooling. 

The second avenue to university is open to students who successfully complete the 
twelfth year at a primary superior school and who meet certain conditions of scholarship. 
These students may enter the faculties of science, commerce or engineering. 


Section 2.—Education in the Territories* 


Northwest Territories.—Education in the Northwest Territories is carried on under 
authority of the Northwest Territories Act, the School Ordinance and the Regulations 
thereunder. Day schools are operated by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch 


* Prepared in the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources at Fort Smith, Hay River, 
Fort Resolution and Fort Simpson, where the inhabitants are predominantly white or of 
mixed blood, and at Fort McPherson, Fort Norman, Arctic Red River and Fort Franklin, 
where the inhabitants are predominantly Indians. Day schools for the education of 
Eskimos are operated by that Branch at Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield 
Inlet, Cape Dorset and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories and at Fort Chimo 
and Port Harrison in the Province of Quebec. 


The Roman Catholic Church operates residential schools at Aklavik, Fort Providence 
and Fort Resolution and mission day schools at Fort Simpson and Fort Smith; the Church 
of England operates a residential school at Aklavik. The mission authorities of these 
churches and other mission organizations also conduct schools for Eskimos at a number of 
points in the eastern, central and western Arctic and in northern Quebec. Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited at Port Radium and the Discovery Yellowknife Mine in the 
Mackenzie District also operate day schools. 


The only organized school districts are the Yellowknife Public School District No. 1 
and the Yellowknife Roman Catholic Separate School District No. 2. The Public School 
District, established in 1939, operates a modern eleven classroom elementary and high 
school which was opened in 1947. The Separate School District was established in 1951 
and operates a four classroom school, 


A Superintendent of Schools, with headquarters at Fort Smith, periodically inspects 
the schools of the Mackenzie District. These schools follow the program of studies for 
elementary and secondary schools authorized by the Alberta Department of Education. 
In remote areas elementary and high school students have access to correspondence 
course studies issued by the educational authorities of Alberta and the cost is borne by the 
Territorial Administration. An inspection of all school facilities for Eskimo children in the 
Canadian Arctic is made annually by an Education Officer from Ottawa. 


A modified elementary school curriculum is followed by some of the federal schools 
for Eskimos by way of meeting the unique needs in the Arctic regions and a suitable curri- 
culum for teaching Eskimo children in mission schools is being considered. Because of 
their nomadic way of,lifefEskimos seldom ‘remain long at the settlements and the periods 
available to the missions for teaching the children are comparatively short. The Eskimos 
of the eastern Arctic have long had a system of syllabic writing (expressed as geometric 
_ phonetic characters) which most of them can read and write proficiently. Syllabic writing 
has been used successfully to provide educational material in the Eskimo language on 
health matters, hygiene and native economics for the benefit of both children and adults. 
It is hoped that the establishment of schools in Eskimo territory will be influential in 
teaching the Eskimos to understand, speak and read simple English. 


A program designed to improve education and welfare facilities generally has been 
initiated in the Northwest Territories. The program now includes regular distribution 
of educational films, special radio broadcasts to classrooms, the provision of additional 
equipment and supplies and increased attention to methods of instruction. Schools are 
usually staffed by a particular classification of welfare teachers who carry on welfare and 
community work in the settlements in addition to regular teaching duties. 


In the field of vocational training a program suitable for the Northwest Territories 
is being worked out. The work of implementing the details of this program in the 
Mackenzie District is the responsibility of the Vocational Araining Co-ordinator whose 
headquarters is at Fort Smith. 
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Yukon Territory.—Public schools in the Yukon Territory are operated by the 
Territorial Government at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, Carcross, Teslin, Watson Lake, 
Haines Junction, Kluane Lake, Brook’s Brook, Swift River and Elsa. The Whitehorse — 
school has three kindergarten departments. Roman Catholic Mission authorities maintain 
a school at Whitehorse and one at Dawson. 

The schools in the Territory follow the program of studies of the British Columbia 
Department of Education. The public schools at Dawson and Whitehorse have high 
school departments providing education leading to university entrance. The university 
entrance (junior matriculation ) examinations are held in June at Dawson and Whitehorse 
by authority of the Department of Education of the Province of British Columbia. Exami- 
nation papers are forwarded from Victoria and are returned there for grading. In outiying 
districts correspondence courses are provided at a nominal fee ‘by arrangement with the 
British Columbia Department of Education. 

Educational matters in the Yukon Territory are in charge of a Superintendent of 
Schools, resident at Whitehorse, who is responsible to the Commissioner (see p. 95). 
Inspections of all schools are made periodically by the Superintendent. 


The education of Indian children is carried on in day schools operated by the Indian 
_ Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and in residential 
schools operated by religious denominations. Full time day schools are maintained at 
Whitehorse, Carmacks, Mayo, Moosehide and Old Crow. Seasonal schools are conducted 
by the denominational workers at Ross River and elsewhere as opportunity arises. At 
Carcross there is a residential school operated under the auspices of the Church of England 
in Canada; a new building has been erected and was opened in September 1954. The 
Baptist church conducts a hostel at Whitehorse where Indian pupils are maintained at 
the expense of the Federal Government. These pupils attend the Whitehorse Indian 
School. Indian pupils of Roman Catholic affiliation attend the Indian residential school 
operated under Roman Catholic auspices at Lower Post, B.C., which is located close to 
the southern boundary of Yukon Territory. Residential schools in Yukon Territory 
receive a per capita grant for Indian children registered therein. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Educational institutions in Canada are here grouped in four divisions: provincially 
controlled schools, privately controlled schools, universities and colleges, and federal 
schools in the Territories and for Indians. The first three groups are dealt with in this 
Section, and information on Indian schools, with the exception of enrolment figures shown 
in Table 2, is included with the general material on the Indians of Canada given in the 
Population Chapter, at pp. 172-173. 


The provincially controlled schools, both public and separate, are most numerous 
and account for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 2. These schools are 
financed essentially through direct taxes on property (the amount fixed by local school 
authorities) and provincial grants. In addition there is a much smaller number of private 
schools in all provinces (i.e. schools that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly 
appointed boards and are not financed out of public money). At the higher education 
level considerable provincial support is given to the six provincial universities and one or 
more colleges in each of the other provinces and some provincial aid is given to most of 
the other 16 private universities and 163 colleges giving degree credit courses. In addition 
all degree granting universities and colleges receive grants from the Federal Government. 

Agricultural colleges and schools, showing location, courses offered and other pertinent 
information are given in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 406-408. 
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2.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions classified by Type of School and by Province, 
School Year 1952-53 


Prince ew 
New- Nova : 
Type of School Edward t Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
foundland Island Scotia wick 
oe No No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools........... 87,813 19,739 141,454 111,454 719,039 877, 874 
TAS OTIS pre Riess a TOG ME a kee ec ome, oraraTacece 2,1001 -- 4,441 2,698 75, 5001 76, 554 
Correspondence: schools... 0) occa tence s wane 6 91 1,533 310 1,681 1,736 
PSI PIC OOIB Raa heise cies gicidrage "a. Saude iaye days cans — _ 336 _ 813 552 
Teacher training schools— 
RNGLEFICO ME Ree oe Te ee ee es ea ce ene oy 103 67 228 135 6, 1841 1,873 
Aeoelerated Courses’... «sku Sis du Maygindie alee & 551 43 376 643 197 1,464 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
OPGMEIT CY BCNOOIS f30 sores, slats srorains ais iain eye — 1,029 4,990 1,650 60,395 18,100 
Business training schools— 
TOR VCLABEOS StEeT Cocchi hide cle Oe ay ae tek oWaasians — 104 510 551 5,400! 5,710 
EG ONINg CHIBAOS oo eras oko otra Wllcitishe ese’ —_ 86 307 375 3,300! 5,528 
Universities and Colleges—P 
PEORATREOLN COULSOS: tha ches wie soe hk ote case ts 88 — 397 612 1,926 20,136 3, 280 
Courses of university standard................ 842 283 4,624 2,352 30, 904 33, 659 
Other courses at university... .....-.cseesssens --- 117 536 567 16, 808 12,476 
Indian schools and schools in the Territories. ... — 52 605 388 2,426 5, 861 
UUAIS Seno ere ee hay Lenk 91, 415 22,008 | 160,552 | 123,049 | 942,783 | 1,044, 667 
Population (June 1, 1953 estimate)............... 383,000 | 106,000 | 663,000 | 536,000 | 4,269,000 | 4,897,000 


Mie Yukon 
Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British and Canada 


: n 
chewan Columbia N.W.T. 
No No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools........... 139,590 163, 466 189,081 195,290 _ 2,644, 800 
Ease C DOG IB toe vice alee atniaue pia hots aad nase 12,0001 3,049 1,071 17,795 _— 195, 208 
Correspondence schools... ........,202sceeee ees 1,100! 1,835 4,744 5, 851 — 18, 887 
HSI SCNOOLNSs We cs neem aoe te ea a Ghee 21 177 — 155 — 2,054 
Teacher training schools— 
RR Ole oo estes Acai tte eat | hatasve ceed 387 577 452 613 — 10,619 
Aceélerated courses? 22 ea sie e cee. 400 — — — “ 3, 674 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
WTGINSEY, GAY SCIONS... 6.0 bcc cc ccs sts s cerns 6, 749 2,886 3,515 7,072 — 106,386 
Business training schools— 
NOR VAC ASSOC ee cc eet ac ctale sheit ssi prs = 2 atte 1,195 736 1,428 1,752 — 17,386 
EV OMINDIGIMSSES Te tc ea sec chs ns Oe ee es aa es 2,072 735 2,110 1, 868 —— 16,381 
Universities and Colleges—P 
PreparabOLvicOurses 1. \.Paes deen phiwbneeec 449 711 630 .- — 28,141 
Courses of university standard................ 6,135 6,394 5, 684 7,384 — 98, 261 
Other courses at university................00: 4,149 1,055 1,475 758 — 37,941 
Indian schools and schools in the Territories .... 3,562 3, 609 3,272 5,447 3, 256 28,478 
PT OCAIS gts RAT Y teeth be os She 177, 809 185, 230 213, 462 243, 985 3, 256 || 3, 208, 216 
Population (June 1, 1953 estimate)............... 809,000 | 861,000 | 1,002,000 | 1,230,000 25,000 14, 781,000 
1 Estimated. 2 Schools for the blind and deaf: these are boarding schools and many of the pupils are 
from provinces other than the one in which the school is situated. 3 Courses for elementary teachers only; 


those for secondary teachers are included in university enrolment. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary school level enrolments have 
been increasing steadily since the school year 1944-45. Birth registrations and immigration 
figures for the past few years indicate that this trend will continue and by 1959-60 the 
enrolment in the elementary grades will be 2,900,000 or more and in the secondary grades 
at least 532,000, a total of 3,432,000 compared with 2,645,000 in 1952-53, 


* Academic and vocational day schools only. 
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Other factors responsible for the increase in enrolment include: the introduction of 
family allowances in 1945 which both improved attendance and kept greater numbers of 
pupils in school to the legal age limit; increased attention to vocational guidance and other 
means of keeping pupils in school; greater appreciation of the importance of completing 
secondary education; increased transportation facilities provided at public expense; the 
erection of dormitories in certain provinces; adoption of larger units of administration 
and the establishment of junior high schools and of composite schools to serve rural areas 


particularly. 


Enrolment in provincially controlled schools for the latest school year available is 
given in Table 2 and average daily attendance is shown in Table 3. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools by Province, 
School Years Ended 1944-53 


Nore.—Comparable figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, beginning 
with the 1932 edition. 


Year Nadie PEAL GENS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. ‘BC: Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. No. 
LQAA Nae ese aeete hae 12,621 89,490] 69,523] 518,896] 559,796) 99,471) 136, 752 128,051] 102,999]! 1,717,599 
OY Ee rorise aS ane 12,984] 93,831! 70,746} 523,741 571, 625| 100,971} 185,336] 130,095 107, 599)| 1,746, 928 
1946).0k sce eee ae 14,321] 99,367] 74,529) 529,613 590,801) 104,666) 138, 267| 133, 162 114, 596!) 1,799,316 
ANP: eee ee a aes 14,850} 102,099] 78,129) 533,765 597,400) 103,739] 135,038] 131,011 121,334} 1, 817,365 
1948242, eset: An 14,774] 103,858] 81,057] 545,841!) 613,586) 103,744) 135,578 133,410] 129,859} 1,861,707! 
1949). c2..b eee ee: 520 14,727) 107,914] 82,168) 566,544! 638, 733} 105,240) 135,872) 136, 690 138, 941}| 1,986,349! 
1950 Set heen 66,727| 15,043) 111,818) 87,158 587,619] 660,249] 106,008) 136,991 146,388] 147,584]) 2,065,585! 
a Gyan lee Soci ores os 67,638] 15,310) 114,285) 84,923 605,955!| 674,901) 112,749) 137,606 150,013] 154,077] 2,117,457! 
1952. f cen, eres 71,064) 15,343) 117,349 87,720] 636,966! 710,227) 117,774 139,744] 163,454! 163,364] 2,223,005! 
1053) 5m te eat 77,040| 16,212) 126,650) 95,771) 671,165) 775,319 124,514] 142,190] 173,954] 176,138) 2,378,953! 


1 Hstimated. 


Grade Level.—Pupils in the provincially controlled schools of all provinces are 
distributed by grade level in Table 4. 


4.—Grade Level of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools by Province, 
School Year 1952-53 


NE nT TEENIE TE 


Grade NaédseP. ET. iS: N.B. Que. Ont.1 | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Kindergarten’ 22... ... 5... 297,  — 14,424, — 5,980) 62,144] 4,711] 3,053) 3,189 1,751 
Grado Ledeen |) AS) C74 = 2, 958" 17,479) 21, 208i bts, S07) 107.000 19,474] 20,288} 22,214) 24,404 
Grade Tle. eae cau 10, 449 2,235) 13,826] 13,048 104,515} 92,000) 15,425} 17,477| 20, 494| 20,242 
Grade LIT. s. gente be oe 10,047 2,157| 13,873} 138,128] 100,530) 88, 425} 15,182) 17,232) 20,383 20, 290 
Grade Vis. Reaccss eee 9,772 2,038] 14,195} 12,908) 100,782) 84,900 14,897| 16,608} 20,164) 19,950 
GradeVisn Sea eek 8,904 1,972) 183,940) 12,172) 88,414 81,000] 13,983} 16,343) 18,551) 18,885 
GradewWL; sa eee 7,631) *1,855| 12,522] 10,685 74,160} 74,401) 12,639} 15,325 17,505} 17,529 
Grade: Vi. rnressey cts 6, 568 1,824] 11,702 9,566] 56,584) 67,575) 12,053 15,288] 16,448} 16,730 
Grade. Villiee eens 5,098 1,778 9,690 7,712| 30,578) 62,205 9,921] 13,180} 14,482} 14,941 
Grade UX. 6s) tmeeee 4,432 1,221 7,957 5.315} 21,153) 55,788 8,322] 10,613) 12,648] 13,313 
GradecXke oe eee 3,176) 1,031] 5,915] 3,915} 10,493) 40,491 6,330] - 7,727) 9,637} 10,799 
Grade xls eee 2,180 5672 4,012 2,530 6,313} 25,690 4,644 5,811 7,199 7,944 
Grade Xlieiceeee coe 35 822) 1,573 1,714) + 1,903) . 18,811 1,646] - 4,094 6,217) 5,789 
Grade SGLil: oye eee — -— — — 9,777, — — — 713 
Special 2h Ae ee sels 450} — . 346 507| 2,309) 6,767 413 427, — 464 
Unclassified............. — 21; — 892 468} — — -—— — 1,546 

Motalsae or. ove 87,813] 19,739] 141,454) 111,454) 719,039) 877, 874| 139,590) 163, 466) 189,081) 195,290 


I Oe Oe ee ene ccennrieatnnainIaIn EIEN SIDRGINERNICRISTES Lae 


1 Province reports totals only for Grades I to III and IV to VI; numbers for these individual grades are esti- 
mated. 2 Includes 372 Grade XI students and 65 Grade XII students enrolled in Prince of Wales College. 
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Teaching Staffs.—In 1953-54 the teaching staffs of provincially controlled elementary 
and secondary schools consisted of 26,302 men and 71,721 women, a total of 98,023. 
Omitting Quebec, for which comparable data are not available, 38 p.c. of the teachers 
were in cities, 31 p.c. were in towns and villages, 20 p.c. were in one room rural schools 
and the remaining 11 p.c. in schools of two or more rooms outside of urban centres. Again 
omitting Quebec where 36 p.c. of the teachers were members of religious orders, approxi- 
mately 30 p.c. of the women teachers were married. Of the total number of teachers in 
the nine provinces (excluding Quebec), about 8 p.c. had received little or no training. At 
least 15 p.c. of the teachers leave the profession each year. 


5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools classified according to Salary by Province, 
School Year 1953-54 


Nore.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Salary Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta, B.C. 


ERO WES Ole. Sean e gibts Atal ploteres 689 62 365 460 284 2 4 1 _ 
OULU ASSES D2 @ (RS ae Ei noe Aerie 1,156 Aad | 1,113 590 | 1,149 243 355 7 2 
SAE 20 2,024 eo haar vee Boks sb seit 513 145 | 1,276 | 1,862) 2,665 922 | 1,269 276 130 
SOG 2b 2 Dae tasks Gilera ca. «oe RET 207 80 858 732 | 7,294 | 2,108 | 2,250) 1,037 1,117 
BPD DO = OsU LAS Sees reno Fo ok shievel: 155 20 551 448 | 5,434 963 |. 1,815 | “1,788 1,214 
ORES WI) eee en ee 107 4 279 290 | 3,427 403 67 1, 247 1,104 
OS SAA ee OL RY es ee ee 29 3 134 117 | 2,933 326 331 794 1,349 
BAD = DOLE ior sie oe bs aight 9 2 86 136 | 4,716 264 453 798 1,298 
$5025 — 01024). eg reeds. ok. yall — — 5 17 | 2,200 54 48 208 699 
TOs ti Od Pee ieee el io a oboe vas —_ — = 4 644 22 3 31 132 
S702) and Oversgien see. f4 02. 824. — — — = 119 2 —_ — 22 
MUMISNOCIIOG ccs seid ese ape Lek. s oes — — 429 _ — 291 — 1,196 —_ 
MNOCAIS Pacts esc sete ns 2, 865 757 | 5,096 | 4,156 | 30,865 | 5,600 | 7,199 | 7,455 7, 067 
Median salaries.............-.. $| 1,197 | 1,412] 1,869] 1,869} 2,916] 2,306] 2,417] 3,018 3,510 


Financial Support.—The public elementary and secondary schools are financed 
almost wholly from money derived from local taxation and provincial grants. Fees for 
elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In a few of the other provinces nominal 
fees are charged for the higher secondary grades; in Newfoundland there is little local 
taxation and fees are generally charged. 


In general school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils which 
levy for and collect the required amounts. However school boards in Quebec and a few 
in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. Assess- 


‘ment, on which taxes for school purposes are levied, is the total valuation of land and 


buildings and sometimes improvements, personal property or business income are added 
in. Steps have been taken by several provinces to equalize land assessment over large 
areas or even the whole province. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning funds to local school boards, Grants 
are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a minimum cost determined 
by an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of the teacher, average attendance, 
ete.—all provinces make some attempt to equalize educational opportunity through 
basing grants in part on some indication of need. (2) Special grants are paid to assist 
with transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, building costs, 
night classes, etc. and are largest in Quebec where there is marked emphasis on training 
for home industries, arts and crafts. 


Newfoundland schools are financed largely from provincial funds. Tuition fees may 
be charged for Grades I to VIII except in St. John’s College where fees may be charged 
for Grades I to XI. Fees may be charged also, to provide for fuel and janitor work or 
these may be provided by the pupils’ families. There is no local taxation for school 
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purposes. The Province pays the teachers according to class of certificate and experience 
and a few centres supplement this amount. The Province also makes an annual grant for 
plant maintenance and repairs and a building grant for new construction. 


Table 6 presents a comparative statement of the finances of school boards operating 
provincially controlled schools in so far as this information is available from existing 
records. 


6.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1950-52 


Nors.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


rdnt Total 
Prov dy Peace ae Local Other Current Debenture 
ro ait Pas 7m Taxation Sources Revenue Indebtedness! 
rants Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INewroundlanGderntecemi: oF sence: 1950 3, 430, 267 — 691, 7332 4,122,0002 
1951 SRODIN 20D — 652, 7252 4, 210, 0002 
1952 4,151,417 _— 1,338, 3362 5, 489, 7532 
Prince Edward Island............1950 570, 9083 488,714 62,020 1,121,642 
1951 626, 0673 538, 504 GH IANS 1,291, 826 
1952 641, 3283 600, 546 71,619 1.313, 493 
NoVA SCOLIMT EY Cokie etal oe ee 1950 5, 658, 7993 5,974, 0353 Ee 11, 632, 834 
1951 5,598, 54438 6, 226, 0503 re 11, 824, 594 
1952 5,378, 2763 7,371, 2923 am 12, 749, 568 
INGeawe LESAN \MOtele =, ny Ayes Sees oe 1950 4, 858, 3323 6, 660, 1993 ne 11,518, 531 
: 1951 4,774, 4073 7,024, 4163 eS 11, 798, 823 
1952 4, 636, 6893 7,615, 2773 ae 12,251, 966 
Quehees ara. sess an Snes pees 1950 


1951 | 15,910,137 | 50,579,638 2,479,097 | 68,968,872 | 54,138,073 
1952 | 20,735,000 | 57,506,000 2.940.000 | 81,181,000 | 85,171,000 


Onivariows. tence eae hp aael eee nia 1950 | 42,661,144 -| 73,195,5774 2,906, 755 118,763,476 108,830,392 
1951 | 47,355,143 91,569, 5934 3,776,308 142,701,044 144,648,251 
1952 | 53,968,946 | 105,621,3724 4,067,919 163,658,237 176,872,294 


Manittobacescen ee ee 1950 4,086,810 12,875,011 343, 165 17,304,986 10, 265, 632 
1951 4,347,543 13, 967,343 333, 655 18, 648, 541 12,520,784 
1952 4,923,118 15,672,552 334,946 20, 930, 616 13, 780, 605 
Saskatchewamsiat sek seaoeon cs 1950 6,919,369 16,372,024 367, 659 23, 659, 052 Diadas 399 
1951 7,466,027 17, 750, 804 404, 685 25,621,516 5, 815, 690 
1952 8, 721, 620 21,063, 694 507,302 30, 292,616 7,063, 834 
Al Derta. css masz on re Ree eee 1950 7,794, 234 19, 619, 264 481,376 27,894, 874 20, 200, 574 
1951 9,717,500 21,879,905 775,068 32,372,473 26,971, 892 
1952 10, 957, 753 25,214,092 849,372 37,021, 217 31,590, 656 
British Columbian, Myei- ssc 1950 14,794,397 16, 683 , 852 874, 219 32,352, 468 
1951 18,198, 218 22, 295,568 1,392, 793 41, 886,579 
1952 17, 866, 531 25, 810, 942 1,665, 800 45,343,273 
1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 2 Estimated. 3 Includes contributions to teachers’ 
salaries and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 4 Includes 


amounts raised by counties and township grants for salaries of rural public school teachers. 


Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed boards. 
Except in Quebec they receive no support from public funds. Instruction is similar to 
that given in public schools except that more opportunities may be given for music, 
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dramatics, art, etc. and in schools under religious control there is greater emphasis on 
religious instruction. In most provinces there is some form of inspection or regulation 
by the provincial Department of Education. 


Of the 853 private schools reporting in 1952-53, 544 were in Quebec, 113 in Ontario, 
124 in the Prairie Provinces, 38 in British Columbia and 34 in the Maritimes, There were 
5,293 full time teachers of whom 1,289 were men. Outside of Quebec the salaries for lay 
teachers in these schools ranged from $1,000 to $8,000 with a median of $2,421. Salaries 
of members of religious orders are omitted as they are usually only nominal. 


- About 65 p.c. of the pupils in these schools, of whom 40,000 were girls and 28,000 
boys, were in the elementary grades. At the secondary level there were 23,000 girls and 
15,000 boys. 


Private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies and gifts, or are supported by 
religious organizations. Annual fees vary widely—126 schools charge no fees or fees under 
$50, three schools charge fees of $500 or more for day pupils, eight boarding schools have 
no fees or fees of less than $50, and 15 other boarding schools have fees of $1,000 and up. 
The median fee in 1952-53 was $90 for day schools and $450 for boarding schools. 

_ Expenditures in that year amounted to over $17,159,000, of which $5,413,000 was paid out 
in teachers’ salaries. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools by Province, 
School Years Ended 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1937 edition. There is one small private school in Newfoundland. 


Year PES | NS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. 

TEE ase oe eee eR eee 803 3,452 | 3,631 | 60,803 | 14,967 4,659 2,545 3, 767 5, 757 100,384 

RM Jassie since ss = 754 3,913 2,843 | 61,828 | 15,911 4,593 3,544 2,032 5, 704 101, 122 
USED eee ees 804 3,362 2,903 ia 16,336 4,648 3, 682 2, 852 5,576 40,1581 
MAW dese arco po kts wires BOs 803 3,109 2,841 ae 15, 694 4,125 3,721 2,507 5,195 37,9951 

BEN e sor ied chsh aie 877 3,414 2,341 | 59,020 | 16,586 4, 653 2, (10 2,519 5, 983 98, 103 
ER aoa yal Stele eas 951 3, 894 2,504 | 60,0002} 18,251 5,348 2,625 3, 630 6,334 103, 5372 

UTED ae, Ee ea aeaecan 971 4,217 2,306 | 56,240 | 18,823 eal 2, 630 3,539 6, 256 100, 253 

JOM Gis eee 969 4,709 2,129 | 55,667 | 20,141 6, 226 3,138 3,527 6,170 102, 676 
ES gle gi 1,004 4,690 1,852 | 55,1112] 18,573 6, 564 2,842 3,447 6,531 100, 6142 

BEEQDS:, 6 YA. eaten eceees 1,029 4,990 1,650 | 60,395 | 18,100 6, 749 2,886 3,515 7,072 106,386 

1 Exclusive of Quebec. 2 Estimated. 


Business Colleges.—Of the 134 business schools reporting in 1952-53 in eight 
_ provinces (exclusive of Quebec and Newfoundland), 15 were in the Maritimes, 76 in Ontario, 
25 in the Prairie Provinces and 18 in British Columbia. These employed 118 men and 271 
women as full time teachers and 28 men and 101 women as part time teachers. 


In these schools, girl students far outnumbered boys and the enrolment in evening 
classes was greater than that in the full time day classes. The 1952-53 enrolments were: 
full time day classes, 8,446 girls and 1,323 boys; part time day classes, 1,833 girls and 
384 boys; evening classes, 10,139 girls and 2,162 boys; correspondence courses, 617 girls 
and 163 boys. The total for the year was about 700 fewer than for 1951-52. More than 
three-quarters of the full time day students were from 16 to 19 years of age, inclusive. 


Monthly fees ranged from $6 to $35 for day classes and from $3 to $15 for evening 
classes. Total operating expenditures for 1953 amounted to over $2,500,000, of which 
$1,162,000 went for teachers’ salaries. 
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8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) 
by Province, School Years Ended 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


eee ee nn a Ge 


Year PBT SNS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bice Total 

rs No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
104A ath eee keene: 197 881 348 | 6,256 | 11,724 | 2,988 | 1,869] 2,780) 3,415 30,458 
LOE eee ete ketene 104 684 816 6,957 | 11,141 3,032 1, 200 2,726 2,906 a0, 066 
LOA Gi eds a ee eee 181 1,080 805 i 14,901 4,099 1,568 3,482 4,021 30, 1371 
GO dem me Mls aire lc iO Tlie alae _ 15,024 | 3,721 | 1,904] 3,855 | 4,009} 30,950! 
LOAS ALY yee eran 227%. | 1,011 958 x 13,917 | 3,493 | 1,533 | 3,731 | 3,674 || 28,544) 
19AO Si sie scott Serer cee re 214 1,070 916 | 13,8002) 12,938 3,449 1,554 2,969 3,932 40, 8422 
LODO ate cates cae ees oe 185 1,053 1,099 | 12,9002} 11,999 3,648 1, 662 2,700 4,356 39, 6022 
LO Se a eres eaciaene: 152 825 958 | 11,9052} 11,101 3,084 1,595 2,694 3,408 35, 7222 
TOS QR bak tug chee sere 156 861 868 | 12,5002) 11,800 3,595 1,540 8,211 Oplou 38, 2682 
1953, Sete eh tee eae 190 817 926 | 11,9002] 11,238 | 3,267] 1,471 | 3,588 | 3,620 36, 9672 

1 Exclusive of Quebec. 2 Hstimated. 


Subsection 3.—Universities and Colleges 


Total registration in universities and colleges for the academic year 1952-53 is shown 
in Table 9. In that year the full time enrolment of university-grade students was 65,174, 
a slight increase over the 63,499 students reported in 1951-52. In addition there were 
29,341 high school and other students registered in the universities and another 69,828 
taking part time and various short courses. Thus the total enrolment in all institutions 
in 1952-53 was 164,343. 


9.—Registration in Universities and Colleges by Province, Academic Year 1952-53? 


de Under- Post- Pre-Matric- 
Province and Item praduate Soha es alatien Others Total 
Newinuadinnes: No. No. No. No. No. 

LRG T URC Ab Cay OMe sg ORR RINT 5 totam CE ke er aed ot deaeag 423 _ — — 423 

OPT eee er eee Siaee Sete ache ekeker ere cs debeue 419 —_— _ —_ 419 
Prince Edward Island— 

Hiller eterna teenth c1oPaay eee eee eet 268 —_ 397 a ly? 782 

COG ere ie ek Be iano ae Se Soke ake 15 — — — 15 
Nova Scotia— 

Ehret a sch aes cates kcehe ocean Mees es 3, 660 96 453 27 4,236 

Other. rests ENE Re 1 RR RRR Edney San Se: 820 48 159 509 1,536 
New Brunswick— 

Bull Stamm eeriee tess Maraeec chiara ea eee: oe 1,801 41 1, 604 138 3,584 

Cl Rieti Bobet ee dh Sera ae CEC OI ee Ce oe 452 58 322 429 1,261 
Quebec— 

Pull times fee ec nc cs (Os ee ee eee eto 21,169 1,070 18,036 2,605 42,880 

COR Sr es eee eee eso aes etic ae eens aan ee 8,069 596 2,100 14, 208 24,968 
Ontario— 

SRT RL ME inal shew eae eer ae SUSE et mrs Cat acne een at 18,875 1,792 3,165 359 24,191 

CVE Gr Bee ee ee RR Na eden bac ae oteriete LAGE Vy 1,455 115 12 25, 224 
Manitoba— 

Puli timeces ter ot te tye a See eee 4,405 65 264 373 5,107 

Otero, che Se he Stee career 1,572 93 185 eae 5, 626 

Saskatchewan— 

Buallstitn eyo eset gee tas ex oe 2,304 94 711 239 3,348 

Oper ere ea ee ee Dope ier neta 3,970 26 — 816 4,812 
Alberta— 

Bal 616) | etoile eee oe es Reece ter ets aes 3, 244 109 630 207 4,190 

Othens1'3.. Sicaoe sack Gare eich rier cea 2,198 133 — 1, 268 3,599 
British Columbia— 

Hhullitiane ree era ern co en teenie eee eeen. ee 5,523 235 — 16 5,774 

Other ea iE I Ree a, tae Seana A 1,350 276 > 742 2,368 
Totals— ; 

Regular Session, Full Wie vache tee ete 61, 672 3, 502 25, 260 4,081 94,515 

Regular Session, Part Time................. 5, 268 1, 739 261 3, 744 11, 012 


Summer Schools and Extramural Courses. 25, 134 946 2, 620 30, 116 58, 816 
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The enrolment in Canadian universities of full time students from other countries 
has increased considerably during the postwar years. In 1952-53 almost half of the out- 
side enrolment came from the United States. Table 10 gives a percentage classification of 
the outside enrolment for selected years and also the number of Canadian students studying 
in the United States in the same years. 


10.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities and Canadian Students 
in the United States, Academic Years 1931-53 


2 ae ! Percentage of Outside Enrolment from— (eee ee 
vet University: Thee i F at Students 
grade an USA UK BWIe Panning SA 
Bnceiment ountries US 
No No. No 
TATED ae SR ask Ae SSI 32, 926 2,129 70-7 15:6 2-5 11-2 15313 
MS eR Gin rt or Bes chore a 35, 108 2,443 82:6 6-4 1:3 9-7 1,075 
La one RL pe Se rl 36,319 1, 882 78°5 2-2 3°9 15-4 1,458 
Ue eee Ahn acl atin eene 63,550 2,053 54-4 8-1 12-8 24-7 1,636 
LS ER 2 2 3 68,308 3,188 55-1 5-2 7:9 31-8 4,528 
Aor ren et cae ee s 63, 499 3,012 50:3 4-4 8-6 36-7 4,317 
LESS pane ee Se teenies ee 65,174 3,118 AT-9 7-2 9-1 35°8 4,572 


Of the 65,174 full time university-grade students in 1953, 1,236 were in receipt of 
allowances from the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


University Graduates.—Awards made during the 1952-53 session included 12,380 
bachelor and first professional degrees, 1,421 masterships and licentiates, 270 earned 
doctorates as well as 284 honorary doctorates, and 6,727 diplomas and certificates. 


11.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1950-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-49 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


Course —_——— | | | 
Total |Female| Total |Female| Total | Female} Total | Female 


MOQIISMERCE Porc yee ce Succes iaioes sre ee 8,983 | 2,158 | 7,834] 2,068 | 7,123] 1,971 | 6,929 1, 858 
ANCL GTS GRATES Ere ae ier a axes selec Sieve tae niars 6,791 1, 987 6,059 1, 869 5, 623 1,811 5,455 1,685 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)..........-. 1,242 129 | 1,067 152 837 125 783 139 
Bachelors of Commerce?...............-- 950 42 708 47 663 35 691 34 

Graduates in Applied Science........... 4, 082 8 | 2,748 4] 2,075 15 | 1,545 5 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineer- 

Tice Rie eyo eS Oo nega eggs eR eee 3,598 2| 2,427 1,770 Dol eelnone 2 
Bachelors of Architecture?............... 16 6 164 1 147 9 102 3 
Bachelors GE TAATeSbT Yoh egies Mone isan oe 319 —_ 157 — 158 1 106 _ 

Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary 

Science and Household Science..... 1, 229 301 | 1,008 310 713 288 641 263 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science........ 804 23 556 17 332 28 293 14 
Graduates in Veterinary Science......... 150 3 175 16 125 4 98 —_ 
Bachelors of Household Science.......... 275 275 247 277 256 256 250 249 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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11.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1950-53—concluded 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


——— | | 


Course 
Total |Female| Total |Female| Total |Female| Total | Female 


ne ee ee ee ee nel ee are oe ll | nae ees | mS ee | ae Gems Sa ay |e Seam 


Teacher Diplomas and Graduates in 


Education and Social Service........ 1, 925 449 | 1,928 478 | 1,782 464 | 1,734 469 
iMeacher diplomasiccsanaeer eis me rae 858 — 835 oe 756 806 & 
Degrees in education or pedagogy....... 531 138 577 155 586 181 524 187 
Librarian degrees and diplomas.......... NA 88 122 99 102 78 105 96 
Physical training degrees and diplomas. . 151 61 129 60 98 54 89 41 
Social service degrees and diplomas...... 268 162 265 164 (240 151 210 145 

Graduates in Medicine and Related 

Studies: haf. RR ee br ies Laine Bees 2,179 722 | 2,119 661 | 1,880 584 | 2,105 783 
Medicalidocborstraq aes ie etiot ee meee 817 42 867 61 798 35 832 42 
IDGibiStShe vmstat cies be een eae ee eee 329 4 294 2 201 1 219 5 
'Pliarmacistswaeceecuslns ea Oe ORE 422 65 406 46 371 38 360 43 
Degrees and diplomas in nursing......... 538 538 492 492 435 435 604 603 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy.. 73 73 60 60 75 75 90 90 

Graduates in Law and Theology........ 1, 271 49 | 1,246 37 | 1,159: 55 | 1,164 59 
Law: schoolseeavsissay tn ee eee eines 764 28 712 20 562° 26 586 28 
Roman Catholic theological colleges... .. 326 — 345 = 365 _~- 367 — 
Protestant theological colleges........... 181 21 189 17 232 29 211 31 

Postgraduate and Honorary Degrees....| 2,623 472 | 2,559 410 | 2,351 422 | 2,534 415 
Honorary. doctoratesc.... s-eieceeeaee a 198 | - 8 186 11 222 10 284 11 
Doctorates Im) Courses... cc. 0c eas Geese 220 21 202 11 234 21 270 25 
Masters eo ek We a heron. suas bars 1,186" 208") 1,212" 184r| 1,162 192r| 1,079 185 
Bachelorsrote vanity, a. ae. oe eters ere 73 3 137 6 106 3 159 4 
Licentiates (except in theology).......... 335 34 352 36 281 49 342 40 
Other postgraduate degrees and diplo- 

AOE SPOR iy Aly 22 nt A Se a aes pre mene oe SOUT rier eah 611 198 470 162 346 147 400 150 

1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and Secre- 

tarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal and Quebec. 


4 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 


Academic Staff.—The following table shows the almost continuously upward 
trends in full time and part time teaching staffs since 1921. 


12.Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1921-53 


Faculties of Arts Professional 
and Science Schools Totals! 
Year | tO 
Full Time | Part Time | Full Time | Part Time || Full Time | Part Time 
No No No No. No No 
TOD 1s aR che teectnra ef omete eee 1,191 242 942 1,179 2133 1,352 
19351 Pare ht ee ax ee toes ROE 1,776 519 1,127 1,705 2,903 2,077 
1 OY lee sina Sere Sx Penance idols Gee 2,037 579 1,707 2,420 3,452 2,185 
19465.30... Bu eee ter eee 2,466 1,010 2,645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
1 ROY. oy let ied i BaP IR cere eae Miia 2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5, 246 3,441 
UY Ta calebited shite ls pete maids Rekcascebtel ay (SAV east: 3,042 1,119 3,257 2,667 5,447 3,591 
1940. earth: HR ee, ote eee 2,871 1, 202 3,051 2,755 5,339 3, 887 
HOBO GARETT es ao ok ee aioe te Oi eta ate 2,890 1; 153 3,078 3,036 5, 246 4,127 
1 OB Meee SNe on eee crete hier tote he eee 3,126 1, 260 PAG ff 2, 826 5,539 3,902 
AOSD sc Se: Secaee rie, Cae gear we Gamers 3,141 1,354 3, 066 3,720 5,874 4,756 
LO5Siaccaic ate ecto ee 3,365 1,457 2, 830 4,224 5, 851 RAD: 


1 Excludes duplication. 
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Median salaries in 1953-54 showed increases over those for earlier years, The figures 
below indicate median salaries paid to full time instructors at 17 of the larger universities 
in Canada. 

Median Salaries 
Classification of Position —_—_-— — 
1953-54 1952-58 1951-52 1950-51 1938-39 


$ $ $ $ $ 
frat hee oe ee ay ty, A Sched: Nardi ets « 8,295 7,683 7,271 6,950 5,006 
PTGRSOU soe ie ee Se eS 7,009 6, 406 6,313 5, 685 4,345 
Associate professor............-0...06% 5,657 O20 8,220 4,613 3,469 
Assistand proveSSOLess scictivle eles siecle ges 4,676 4,415 4,381 3,834 2,708 
Instructor and lecturer...............- 3,659 anaes 3,329 2,847 1,035 


By region, the median salaries in 1953-54 showed marked differences. 


: Ontario 
: : s Atlantic Western 
Classification of Position Peovittes Mgrs Prévinces Canada 
$ $ $ $ 
HD Gaetan ee ee ete afew sok. Wha sea has 6,000 9,321 8,281 8,295 
JENIN YSeT ey ory eas hate, Pk a Oem Cae 4,750 7,364 6,859 7,009 
ASSOCIATE IPPOLESSOL ois.) c1G. nue wis) ueco ocd fie 4,567 5, 869 5, 661 5, 657 
Assiatant prolessOre- 2). sel. fois mente oi es 3,847 4,775 4,688 4,676 
TInstructomanddecturer we. Ai. stewed = fs 2,422 3,747 3,781 3,659 


Income and Capital Resources.—University income figures for 1951-52, as shown 
in Table 13, reflect the first payments of the Federal Government grants. Income dis- 
tribution for the 1952-53 session was: government grants, 52-9 p.c.; student fees, 28-1 p.c.; 
endowments and investments, 5-9 p.c.; and other sources, 13-1 p.c. The proportion of 
receipts from investments and endowments has decreased steadily since 1931, when they 
represented 16-2 p.c. of the current income. 


13.—Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, Academic Years 
Ended 1921-53 


Nore.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrolment of 
approximately 80 p.c. of the full time students of university grade throughout the period. The institutions omitted 
are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or no salary and the financial returns 
are, consequently, not comparable. 


Current Income Capital Resources 
From Land 
> Endow 19 tae 
Year a ee Govern- Student | Miscel- Deficit? | Surplus? | Buildings idan etrask 
and pit Fees! | laneous Total Eat ° ments Funds 
Tavest rants quip- 
ments ment 
$7000 $000 | $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
LTA a a ee a 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 | 48,124 | 28,328 
Pea os oe eels 2,258 6,925 3,323 1,455 | 18,961 600 126 | 82,403 | 48,459 #3 
DY WS ea 2,046 6, 804 5,148 2,054 | 16,047 244 116 | 95,680 | 55,082) 17,422 
TORO ese oa)as 6's 2,397 | 10,485 9,779 3,153 | > 25,815 75 532 | 102,627 | 56,975 | 28,999 
BAe 85s 55:0 2,314 | 13,768 | 18,636 3,203 | 32,921 350 382 | 112,409 | 59,208 | 34,397 
Oy ee 2,387 | 14,863 | 14,903 4,689 | 36,842 169 347 | 123,248 | 63,724 | 42,302 
A 2,568 | 16,218 | 15,959 4,845 | 39,590 542 935 | 139,779 | 69,012 | 43,098 
CE A ee 2,950 | 16,959 | 15,409 5,140 | 40,458 601 413 | 150,178 | 84,410} 37,821 
Ny eee oe 3,127 | 18,783 | 14,025 4,647 | 40,582 1,037 778 | 162,372 | 82,702 | 34,686 
ry on 3,185 | 25,284 | 14,544 5,208 | 48,221 479 1,506 | 181,393 | 81,737 | 37,507 
Se 2,981 | 26,973 | 14,318 6,678 | 50,950 1,122 1,778 | 190,803 | 82,502 | 38,580 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 3 Me- 


morial University of Newfoundland included for the first time. 
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The Federal Government, as a result of recommendations made by the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, instituted a system 
of university grants, the first of which were paid during the academic year ended 1952. 
The grants are paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of population in each province, the 
eligible institutions receiving their share of the total provincial allotment on the basis 
of the number of full time students at university level attending degree courses. The 
distribution of payments, by province, is shown in Table 14. 


14.—Federal Government Grants to Universities by Province, Academic Years 1952-55 


Province and Year . Jastintiens eee G dee = ad 
No. No. $ 

Nie wlOun lan Gees aacecs «Area ae eros onde renee a eS 1952 Hl 374 180, 700 
1953 1 407 187,000 

1954 1 401 191,500 

1955 1 505 199,000 

Prince Hd ward*Islands., <aeee licens ae ois oe eeorate cone esi eeveretn > 1952 2 267 49, 200 
1953 2 251 51,500 

1954 2 253 53, 000 

1955 2, 245 52,500 

INO VA SCO ba ee crtc aries Ean ae enartia eee eo caeeataren ate eis eron omerete 1952 13 3,475 321, 250 
1953 13 3,430 326, 500 

1954 13 3, 696 331, 500 

1955 12, 3,948 336, 500 

News Bruns WICK ohne Meas oldie Sede tte belo aiclente Po eee ere tenes aie 1952 6 1,893 257, 800 
1953 6 1,815 263 , 000 

1954 6 2,014 268, 000 

1955 6 Qe 2a 273 , 500 

Quebecisy: seis .skm were e Re ted eR Meh Oe nt Nye | 1952 5 19,273 2,027,800 
CY ato echoes me err a decal I a ee A ict MERE bir cay tiene piadl th a: cathcbeslawd Met 1952 27 18, 203 2,298,750 
1953 OT 17,593 2,383,000 

1954 27 16,939 2,448, 500 

1955 27 17,896 2,523,000 

Manitoba cone occ is tice eae ee eee Ree, Go acme eae 1952 i 3,932 388, 250 
1953 df 3,953 399, 000 

1954 7 4,051 - 404,500 

1955 7 4,171 414,000 

ask atolre vw aller ne dice eas cee rai rs er aR erase eae ee 1952 14 2,301 415, 850 
1953 14 2,314 421,500 

1954 14 2,424 430, 500 

1955 " 14 2,684 439, 000 

UM her ta Ua tne ee eet ee OR oc nC 1952 4 2,844 469, 750 
1953 5 2,937 485,000 

1954 4 Salil 501,000 

1955 4 3,297 519,500 

British Columbia: £6 kl. eee ee ee Oe ee 1952 4 5, 664 582, 600 
1953 4 5, 457 599, 000 

1954 5 5,616 615,000 

1955 5 6,005 633, 000 

* 

Motalst <6 es he a See Tie 5 eee ee eee 1952 83 58, 266 6, 991, 950 
1953 79 38, 157 5, 115, 500 

1954 79 38, 565 5, 243, 500 

1955 78 40, 982 5,390, 000 


1 Quebec received federal grant for 1951-52 only. 
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PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


An outline of the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences,* which was tabled in Parliament on June 1, 1951, is given in the 
1952-53 Year Book, pp. 342-345. 


Section 1.—Art and Education{ 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one of 
five subjects for a year or two; in some, e.g., Acadia University, N.S., there are six or more 
elective courses. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in the Universities of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba, there is a sufficient number of courses to allow the taking of a 
Bachelor’s degree with specialization in fine art. At the University of Toronto, Ont., an 
Honour B.A. in art and archeology is offered, as well as graduate work in this field. 
Departments of fine art were opened by McGill University in 1948-49, by the University of 
British Columbia in 1949-50 and by the University of Alberta in 1953-54; McMaster 
University reopened its department in 1951. 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most 
widely known of these are:— 

Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University of 
Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable educational 
services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for 


school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features of the pro- 


grams of the various galleries. Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas 
with travelling exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the 
Western Canada Art Circuit, the Saskatchewan Arts Board and the Art Institute of 
Ontario, have been founded to carry on the work on a regional basis. The N ational Gallery 
of Canada has a nationwide program of this nature. 


The principal art galleries and museums{ are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, Toronto, Ont. 
“Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Regina College Gallery, Regina, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Arts Centre of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


* Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 

+ Revised under the direction of Alan Jarvis, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

t A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian section of the 
current issue of the American Art Directory (New York, R. R. Bowker Co.). 
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The National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, the 
National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided with an Advisory 
Arts Council in 1907, and first incorporated under a Board of Trustees in 1913, it has — 
assembled a permanent collection mainly during the past 40 years. This collection of 
pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the styles, past and present, of 
various parts of the world, was assembled for public enjoyment, study, and the improve- 
ment of arts and industrial products, and as the necessary basis of a program of art educa- 
tion. The National Gallery Act, amended in 1951, gives the institution a larger Board of 
Trustees and other advantages. 


The collection of the National Gallery today is of international repute and is accessible 
to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs, colour reproductions and, to a 
limited extent, by loans. The Canadian section, naturally the most inclusive, is the best 
available source for the study of Canadian art. Hach year, examples of the best con- 
temporary work are added, along with those of earlier periods. 


The National Gallery conducts a program of extension work throughout the country. 
The majority of exhibitions are available to the entire country and are widely circulated. 
About 30 such exhibitions are toured and as many as 200 separate showings have been 
held annually under the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In addition individ- 
ual loans of material from the collection are made to centres in many parts of the country 
each year. In this way original works of art are constantly being brought to the attention 
of the public. Sets of reproductions are also sent on tour of localities that have not the 
facilities for handling originals. 


The latest major development in the general educational work of the National Gallery 
is the Industrial Design Division set up as the result of public interest in bringing the 
design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and in fostering distinctive 
Canadian designs. A number of exhibitions on Canadian industrial art have been held 
in various parts of the country. In 1953 the Design Centre was opened in the Laurentian 
Building, Ottawa, to serve as an exhibition centre and as headquarters for the national 
program in industrial design sponsored by the National Gallery. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people and 
are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. The Gallery provides written 
lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, reproductions of paintings 
with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broadcasts, classes for school children 
at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections 
and educational demonstrations. Lecture tours by wellknown authorities are also held 
throughout Canada. 


The National Gallery also maintains a library of art films. These as well as the 
facsimile colour reproductions and silk screen prints published by the National Gallery 
are listed in the free leaflet, Reproductions, Publications and Educational Material. In 
connection with the CBC school broadcasts on Canadian artists, the National Gallery in 
1953 distributed 250,000 small colour reproductions to school] children in all parts of the 
country. The magazine Canadian Art, in the publication of which the National Gallery 
has taken a leading part, has doubled its circulation since 1945. 


Speaking highly of the Gallery’s work over many. years despite serious difficulties, 
the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences* 
made recommendations for the extension and improvement of its exhibition and education 
services; increases in funds, staff and facilities; maintenance and increase where possible 
of present appropriations for acquisitions; and, as soon as possible, a new building con- 
taining adequate facilities for display, storage, circulation of exhibitions and conservation 
of paintings. 

Further details concerning recent purchases, exhibitions and lecture tours arranged 
by the National Gallery are contained in the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. 


* Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. See also, Royal Commission Studies, a Selection of Essays prepared for the Royal 
Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
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Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, exclusive 
of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council* 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Associationt 

Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


Section 2.—-The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Boardt 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In 


_ the years since its beginning the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 


Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film producing and 
distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board also produces and distributes filmstrips and still photos on Canadian 
themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act, “to initiate and promote 
the production and distribution of films in the national interest.”’ 

Films and filmstrips are being more widely employed as adjuncts to formal teaching 
in schools and universities. In the fiscal year 1954-55 there were 86,077 showings in 
schools of films made or distributed by the National Film Board. 

Films produced by the Board are also shown in commercial theatres and on television 
in Canada and abroad. Items particularly designed for theatre use include the Canada 
Carries On and Eye Witness series in English (Hn avant Canada and Vigie in French) 
as well as newsreel features. Distribution of these usually is arranged through the major 
film distributing organizations, whose facilities are worldwide. 

The non-theatre program in Canada is based on a nationwide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries and is deeply rooted in community activities. In the year 


ended Mar. 31, 1955 no less than 462 film councils—voluntary groups promoting wider 


use of documentary films—were in existence and 420 film libraries and depots, assisted in 


_ the circulation of thousands of prints. 


‘Canada’s story on film is also being told abroad. In addition to commercial dis- 
tribution through theatres and television, non-commercial circulation is carried on through 
posts of the Departments of External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National 
Film Board offices in London, New York and Chicago, and through libraries operated by 
various educational agencies. Hundreds of prints of National Film Board films are also 
sold in other countries each year. Exchange agreements are in effect between the Board 
and government film-producing organizations in other lands; this means that films of 
various nations are freely exchanged with Canada, aiding better international under- 
standing. 

The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 100,000 still pictures, 
which are available to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals to present current 
information about Canada. 


* An account of the Canadian Arts Council and a list of its constituent bodies appears in the 1951 Year Book, 
p. 308. ; : 
+ Formed in 1947 with the object of improving the services of museums as educational institutions by promoting 
co-operation among themselves, by exchange with other countries and by the training and securing of expert staffs. 

t Prepared, under the direction of the Government Film Commissioner, in the Information and Promotion 
Division, National Film Board, Ottawa. 
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Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in the English and the French languages. 
Whether these programs are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with 
information whenever possible. Spoken-word programs cover a very wide range of interests 
and are presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary programs, dramatizations 
or in forms combined with music. 


Preschool Broadcasts.—Though many story programs for preschool-age children 
are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed to give young 
children, particularly in remote areas, many of the benefits of kindergarten training. This 
series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to Friday for children from three and 
a half to six years of age. Planned with the advice of kindergarten experts and repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Home and School Federation, the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes and the Junior League, it includes stories, songs, mental games, keeping-fit 
exercises, information about animal life and nature study, and encourages good habits of 
hygiene, eating and relaxation. The program is intended primarily for home listening 
but has been found useful in many organized kindergarten groups and classes. 


School Broadcasts.—In an average school year more than 1,000 school programs, 
mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The CBC provides 
facilities for thirty-minute daily programs specifically planned by departments of education 
to meet classroom requirements. ‘These supplementary aids help teachers to stimulate 
student imagination and strengthen motives for study. The National School Broadcasts 
series are planned by the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote 
among students a stronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 
1954-55 season seven such series were planned for students from Grade IV to senior high 
school. These were: Voices of the Wild, on Canadian wildlife; This Gift of Freedom, a 
series to help students to a better understanding and appreciation of Canada’s democratic 
way of life; I Was There, a series dramatizing outstanding events in Canadian history; 
Julius Caesar, a full-length performance of the Shakespearian drama; Life in Canada 
Today, a series of features on the work of Canadians; Commonwealth Round-up, comprising 
four programs on interesting aspects of other Commonwealth nations with specially 
recorded effects contributed by the broadcasting organizations in the United Kingdom, 
Australia, South Africa and India; Music in the Making, a series of five broadcasts in which 
a new approach to music appreciation was used—a composer, Wolfgang Mozart, tells 
about his life with particular emphasis on one of his works, The 39th Symphony, a movement 
of which was played in each program. 


The first experimental television programs for school use were presented during 
November 1954. These were eight telecasts planned to provide a visual supplement to 
classroom study in social studies, literature, science and art. They were divided into two 
series, one for Grades V-VI and one for Grades VII-VIII. They were presented in an 
early afternoon period, and carried (on kinescope) by five CBC owned and 12 privately 
owned TV stations. Teachers were supplied in advance with a manual giving detailed 
information about each telecast and advice on its utilization. Approximately 513 classes 
including 18,000 students, covering eight provinces, saw the telecasts. A report on the 
teachers’ evaluation of the experiment was published by the CBC under the title T'elevision 
in the Classroom. It recommended further experiment with classroom TV. 


School broadcasts in the French language are presented thrice weekly by the New 
Brunswick Department of Education for French-speaking schools in that Province. 


Particulars of school broadcasts are contained in the manual, Young Canada Lustens, 
published annually by the CBC. 


* Prepared under the direction of J. Alphonse Ouimet, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ottawa. Other aspects of CBC services are outlined in Chapter XX. 
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Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently 
by the CBC on its radio and television services. In the planning of these programs 
co-operation is received from various educational organizations. The CBC is an active 
participant in the work of the Joint Planning Commission, a body established by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange of information and co-ordination 
of plans for adult education in Canada, 


Radio Programs.—Citizens’ Forum is a round-table program on which a panel of 
experts discuss important issues of the day. It is arranged jointly by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, Les Idées en 
Marche, is planned in co-operation with La Société Canadienne d’Education des Adultes. 
A similar type of program, but one prepared specially for rural listeners, is National Farm 
Radio Forum, arranged in co-operation with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education. All these forum programs are heard by 
organized listening groups, which continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion 
of the broadcast. 


For the past three summers the evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference have 
been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings and group 
discussions. 


Other programs of an educational nature are Cross Section, a series of drama docu- 
mentaries dealing with economic and social questions; various dramatized series in the 
field of human relations and mental health; and Trans-Canada Matinée, a daily afternoon 
program including informative talks and commentaries designed specially for the woman 
in the home. This latter program was one of six CBC programs that captured a First 
Award at the 1954 Exhibition of Educational Radio and Television Programs at Columbus, 
Ohio. On the French Network, Forum de Radio-Parents presents broadcasts designed to 


help parents on the subject of child care, and general questions sent in by parents are 


answered by psychologists in the series Le Courrier de Radio-Parents. For women listeners 
the day time program Femina is presented twice weekly. 


In the Province of Quebec. the CBC’s French network broadcasts Radio-Collége, 
a series of weekly programs dealing especially with fine arts, music, literature, theatrical 
arts, sciences, religion and philosophy. These broadcasts are not designed for classroom 
use, being of a more adult nature than those on the English-language networks and 
scheduled, in the main, for other than school hours. 


In addition talks on a wide range of subjects including international affairs, Canadian 
history and community activities are broadcast regularly over the various networks. 


Television.—Organized in co-operation with the Universities of Toronto and Montreal 
and McGill University, the program Exploring Minds presents, in panel or lecture form, 
examples of the work of the modern university. On This Week the important world news 
of the preceding week is discussed by a panel of experts. Fighting Words is a program on 
which guest experts in the fields of arts and sciences discuss controversial quotations sent 
in by viewers. A daily program—Living—presents information of interest to consumers 
on a wide variety of commodities and services. 


Section 4.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada, authorized by the 
National Library Act of June 18, 1952 (1 Elizabeth II, c. 330), came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953. The work formerly carried on by the Bibliographic Centre and 
the staff of the Centre were then absorbed by the National Library, which came under the 
administration of the Secretary of State. 
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The Act provides for the establishment of an Advisory Council consisting of 15 
members, including at least one representative from each of the ten provinces; the appoint- 
ment of a National Librarian, an Assistant Librarian and other personnel. Duties of the 
National Librarian include the establishment of a National Union Catalogue listing the 
books in every important collection in Canada; the purchasing of book stock; and the 
publication of a National Bibliography listing books published in Canada, written by 
Canadians, or of special interest to Canadians. The Act requires two copies of each book 
published in Canada to be supplied to the National Librarian within one month of the 
date of publication; one copy of expensive books must be deposited. 


The site has been selected and working plans are being prepared for the National 
Library building at Ottawa. The acquisition of book stock is limited until permanent 
quarters are available but activities in other departments of the Library reflect note- 
worthy progress. The coverage of Canadiana, a bilingual monthly publication listing new 
Canadian publications, has been expanded to include those issued by all provincial govern- 
ments. By Dec. 31, 1954 individual library catalogues representing about 5,963,000 
volumes in 91 libraries had been microfilmed for the National Union Catalogue. In addi- 
tion the library has assumed the duty of receiving, registering and acknowledging all 
books deposited under the terms of the Copyright Amendment Act. 


Public Libraries.—Public library service in Canada includes main libraries and their 
branches in metropolitan areas—sometimes augmented by bookmobile service to outlying 
districts—small association libraries in villages and hamlets, regional service on a county 
or wider basis, and the use of boats and the mails to supply remote rural areas, Through 
these facilities, 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the population receive library service. 


The current DBS Survey of Libraries presents statistics for the year 1953. Operations 
of the 766 public libraries surveyed are given in Table 1. The 1954 DBS publication 
Free Urban and Regional Publie Libraries contains data on all free libraries in urban areas 
of 10,000 or over, all regional libraries and an estimate of volumes, circulation and 
expenditures, 


1.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries by Province 1953 


Province Volumes Circulation Borrowers Pees Z Fete 
No. No. No. $ No. 
Novmugdlend rr «ogee Gp a iy gee A nc 179,362 499, 304 25,385 122,353 23 
Prince Edward Island...........:..2..... 85,995 304,008 13,500 47,390 11 
Nowa) Seotias ie. Ah oa si tee 196,086 931,077 73,572 224,015 46 
New -BransWith cud. Bio ie et 137, 147 218,574 27,711 59, 960 16 
Quebeen di, eee eae isin soe, Senate 1,101, 286 1, 830, 825 93 , 440 697, 739 136 
Ontario: ce ches cee Se ier seer 4,911, 782 18,811, 520 991,174 4, 503, 187 964 
Manitoba csazaees fe see ee 195,320 988, 343 44,519 259, 979 64 
Saskatchewan a= sa.neeanes eee hase 340,045 1,048,085 60,117 291,039 59 
Albettarta? 4 bes cians eee ese eae 505, 427 2,022,310 119, 493 467,740 101 
British Cofum bias = Sl Seer ee ees ee 752,925 : 4,292, 684 223, 031 1, 138, 063 250 


Totals fos Fee is teasers 8,405, 375 30, 946, 730 1, 671, 942 7, 811, 465 1, 670 
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Of the 766 libraries reporting in 1953, 92 were in cities of 10,000 population or over. 
They employed 78 p.c. of the total full time staff members and accounted for over 87 p.c. 
of the total expenditures. Median salaries in city libraries varied with the size of the 


city as follows:— 
Cities with Populations of— 


Staff 10,000- 25 ,000- 100,000 
24,999 99,999 or over 
$ $ $ 

ON APES OF Loe ACES en PRN, ee HN OE rane een 3, 250 4,344 5,273 
Fics or DIaAnGi Or GIVISION fos. Geer ek winc coer sees s Giese ee 2,667 3,306 3,579 
CPST TETAS tnycn Se ta OS pave «ve cutie atoisie o's & ears, ore a epare) sbile 2,194 2,814 2,497 
MOE HGR MOLES ATTIC PLONE ot Salk Seales «veurpele ecetaelals, nous olson; deep’ ee, Ole 1, 667 2,554 2. 434 
MI BIGHL Stadio he vy Chit co alarm Sie os a baa tee SER UR Sn Sho rah Wels 1,808 1,917 2,108 


In addition to the primary task of circulating reading material, public libraries under- 
take varied special services. City libraries in 1953 lent 89,296 films and 108,225 records, 
gave 656 concerts, presented 336 radio and drama shows and had 4,265 public film showings 
with total attendance of over 4,000,000. About 4,860 story hours for children were presented, 
usually on Saturday mornings. In addition 357,217 requests for information were 
answered. 

Regional Library Service.—Regional library service, or an adaptation thereof, now 
functions in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. In addition a Director of Regional Libraries was appointed 
in January 1954 in New Brunswick, preparatory to the establishment of a regional library 
system in that Province, and preliminary surveys are being undertaken in Manitoba. 


Summary statistics for the regional libraries in operation are given in Table 2. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration 1954 


Pr ce he eee 


: Expenditure 
Regional Organization Volumes Circulation 
Book Stock Total 
No. No. $ $ 
Newfoundland Regional Libraries!..............--+.- 153, 591 412,882 
Prince Edward Island Libraries.............+++0++++- 86, 186 326, 954 11,000 41, 840 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 
anapolis VallOys. 2. ve caccwe bieile con gie slewing se oe 22,716 1233315 3, 226 22,943 
(Oysqavesd BV) ats Geile yee TORO CCk IC a wey One Coot 49,336 248, 401 12,580 57, 748 
M@olchestet— last: Hants. oc. ss. aie es oon Ss > pe sisien ss 30, 000 142,557 4,932 19,381 
Piro OUUNLY Me Sea elena Pei te eee ee 16, 886 149, 328 4,733 23, 271 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 
TESTI Eyes ae Se eee een one peperon he meas 3 12,108 68, 332 2,700 7,103 
Earnie ereate Se Rte e he cloaytoe stan Mes crartinoreigierghna esis siete 21,059 134, 368 3,565 11,852 
DBD secant MR anecdotes soe cscs ins Masonsrecb acne bei, “lati trees pin eke pre 17,922 200, 0002 4,768 18,489 
CE RTE SOR a see RE ES ee SS 8 ae ae eae 16, 258 152,045 2,884 17, 239 
GAT ERR CE Saihleet ors caw he oc re wea UE eR lyeee's 18,351 118,198 3,971 11,325 
IPPPRENTE) COVED. wig ocean Ps oka le. seed Sp. <A separ ela v fellas Wh 20, 206 159, 875 4,159 13,019 
BAT a GEPCSESA AT STIS wots nace SF: civ ae dy ial e Stee Se 21,846 167, 0002 6, 836 15, 803 
(Coahel gt ta,) Sipe? 2:0 Se RaBn oP Mae heb SON We are AL ha Rae 12, 603 150, 560 3,791 11, 680 
CTA et a ae eee ee Caner mete te Orr Rrarcte errant ey te te 9,071 47,518 3, 269 9,359 
SEITE EP CR CR re eh ea ee 16,196 108, 164 3, 292 14,707 
Ean eri a Ve IStEiCbsy.ctekias teenies Aer BE ghete ole oh 8,418 25,523 4,220 11,579 
A GEOTIOMLES Ace olen ie cine eats a ei stebs Rates © 7,401 54, 690 3,308 7,028 
ASSL 7a tac Seat pa ah Se A RC OR a tea 15, 694 155, 804 4,109 14, 238 
CTIORORULL Te Ole. seta crete CRAG R ASI MIE bocce Seles Qlave waa 16, 544 189, 085 4, 884 20,392 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— 
North-Central Saskatchewan.........-.0...+eeee 26,300 81,130 9, 647 26,165 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 
LER UET AAG 16 tm tee pee aimee le iia ce haa ers fae Oe Aenea esta ae 7,700 41,500 VI Saye 5,542 
TRCOUUDO Ts «bee cow Aone Tah So eee BERS Das oh Sy 10,000 8, 0833 10, 434 20,556 
British Columbia Union Libraries— 
rset AV ALO es eis toa sanisge tere minds ster otSevaste > @ Seis eiks 79, 285 519,324 29, 132 93 , 562 
SUMMER odes sca baat tise gd he's Sweys <@ po eee 62,145 344,775 16, 550 67,475 
Diiacni ole TAI ATG ew oe rae ieee Sete Olas fs oh ae 56,551 353,074 13,346 79,216 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration 1954—concluded 


School 
Regional Organization Sete: Bere roe P peels Borrowers 
Agencies 
No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland Regional Libraries!................... @ 352 70,000 18,034 
Prince Edward Island Libraries...................... 24 1 98,500 14,039 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 

AnnapolistValléy- osc acme acne Gane eae 8 161 41,890 10, 200 

CaporlBreton ioste coc Co co ot ane Ome 120 111, 896 ” 26,521 

Colchester—East Hants...........cceseceececeeee 5 135 42,000 8,050 

IBIChOUMCOUNLYe ance ats Soot ene eee 5 tooo 88, 427 11,0002 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 

IS BUCO eee ree. Sega sate ee EE ne aetna 20 128 40, 276 oe 

1D ais teeny Sen eR ee A eRIME NOAA Bee Gee bg ne Ne 13 148 35,018 9, 642 

HISSOXE te Bratch asioel ca eles. come hack otic: ere eaten 11 121 94,611 we 

ELULON: eee eee ere Peas Fok eae ee ae es fe 287 221 51,380 13,079 

FROn bearer a pic ete cs cee an se eee ee 10 185 63,000 a 

aM DtOne atk cot oa sheet tee ee ee 19 137 39,000 

Mid dlesex Maicisels tacit cea ee oberon oie eee 25 150 70,000 = 

Oxford dence settee + brs ereere icne waee 18 148 36,894 — 9,000 

Peel screenreic eGo eye vidal cae et as SE eh 14 81 71,486 a 

SIMCOOry Seer ce ate w ANshic Wine ve Dees an 18 206 102, 736 

ibnndersBayeDistrich. acess cae eee 9 57 105,000 

VACLOLIa ere en eae eee sae ng, cape y ieee: 10 97 17,000 = 

Wellandith sack Saiiccice ai hate ss oe aan _ 189 S1445755 Be 

Went worthiss toe actstvod scam erie en niet eres 4 112 63,575 16, 924 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— 

North-Central Saskatchewan..................06. 11 1 29, 223 7,582 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 

Barrhead’ ey cece sae woeion hace ok eet ane = 24 5,000 ~1,970 

Lacombete crc star Oe ee ehh eta nae 15 5 14,000 Ue Parts 
British Columbia Union Libraries— 

Hraser :Valley.cen eateries hots cc oo a eee Gece ae 11 265 116,013 28, 624 

Okanagan stats. capes be Me a ee es 56 55 69,990 21,841 

Vancouver Island...... ee MAS oo ed re ae Le 13 233 76,181 14, 221 

1 Includes figures for Newfoundland Travelling Library. 2 Kstimated. 3 September to December 


1954 only. 


Academic Libraries.—The 1953 Survey of Libraries covered 263 academic libraries 
which contained about 7,630,000 volumes, employed 545 full time and 615 part time 
personnel. Of all the employees 290 were trained in library science. 


Government Libraries.—The 102 Federal Government libraries covered by the 
1953 Survey reported 2,067,430 volumes and the 99 provincial government libraries 
reported 1,389,516 volumes. The federal libraries employed 345 full time staff members 
_ and the provincial libraries 162. 


Business, Professional and Technical Libraries.—The 131 libraries operated by 
business, professional and technical societies and establishments in 1953 reported 774,629 
volumes in stock. Two-thirds of these libraries reported full time staff numbering 253 
persons. 


Section 5.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Liaison between governmental and voluntary organizations in Canada and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is the responsibility 
of the Department of External Affairs. Canadian participation in UNESCO includes 
representation at the Sessions of the General Conference; the supplying of advice and 
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information on Canadian matters to the Secretariat of UNESCO; co-operation in projects 
undertaken by the Organization; the sending of Canadian representatives to international 
seminars sponsored by UNESCO; the administration of UN ESCO fellowships and scholar- 
ships tenable in this country; and the promotion of UNESCO publications. 


General Conferences of UNESCO are now held every two years. At these conferences 
progress during the preceding years is reviewed and a program for the next two years is 
determined. Fundamental education and technical assistance are regarded as the most 
important parts of the UNESCO program. In the scientific field, research toward improv- 
ing the living conditions of mankind is emphasized and encouragement is given to projects 
designed to improve scientific liaison. UNESCO also endeavours to promote cultural 
exchanges, improve the means of communication among the peoples of the world and 
stimulate the exchange of persons between nations. 


The total UNESCO budget for the financial period 1955-56 is $21,617,830 and Canada’s 
share is $554,000 or 2-56 p.c. of the assessment level. 


More than 100 voluntary organizations, official agencies and departments co-operate 
with the Department of External Affairs in arranging Canadian participation in the 
UNESCO program. Canadian support of UNESCO is considered to be an integral part 
of the country’s support of the United Nations program of peace through international 
understanding. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the Govern- 
ment of Canada established the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision was made for the planning 
and integration of research work, organization of co-operative investigations, postgraduate 
training of research workers, and prosecution of research through grants-in-aid to university 
professors. This was the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


A Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study a recommendation for 
establishing national laboratories, endorsed the proposal and the Research Council Act 
was revised by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories were secured and research 
on utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories was carried out so successfully 
that a wartime industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large 
scale, As a result, in 1929-30 the Government provided funds for new laboratories. : 


The National Research Building on Sussex Street, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 and 
in 1939 construction was begun of the aerodynamics building on a 130 acre site adjacent 
to the Rockcliffe Airport of the Royal Canadian Air Force. Later, other buildings were 
erected on this site, including woodworking and metalworking shops and separate labor- 
atories for research on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics and structures. These facilities 
have since been enlarged and extended and new buildings have been provided for engineer- 
ing, low temperature studies and high speed aerodynamics. In 1952 a cosmic ray labor- 
atory, a thermodynamics building and a large structure to house the Division of Applied 
Chemistry were added and in 1953 a modern laboratory was constructed, in one of the 
Montreal Road service tunnels, for the exact measurement of surveyors’ tapes. That 
year also saw the completion of the large and beautiful Building Research Centre, and 
the construction, on a new 250 acre site on the opposite side of the road, of new head- 
quarters for the Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering. An underpass connects 
the two areas. The flight research section of the Division of Mechanical Engineering was 
transferred from its temporary quarters on the Arnprior Aerodrome to permanent quarters 
at Uplands Airport near Ottawa. 


* Prepared by M. W. Thistle, Chief, Public Relations Branch, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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A Prairie Regional Laboratory, constructed on the campus of the University of 
Saskatchewan, has been in operation since June 1948. A Maritime Regional Laboratory, 
built on Dalhousie University campus at Halifax, N.S., was opened in June 1952. The 
co-operation of a large oil company has made it possible for. the Division of Building 
Research to establish a Permafrost Research Station at Norman Wells, .N.W:T. This is 
one of the most northerly building research establishments in the world. 


The Nationa] Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter group 
being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour or 
research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the members are drawn from the 
science departments of Canadian universities. 

The Council’s scientific and engineering activities are organized in nine Divisions and: 
two regional laboratories, each with its own Director. Five laboratory Divisions are 
concerned with fundamental and applied studies in the natural sciences: applied biology, 
pure and applied chemistry, and pure and applied physics. Three others are devoted 
chiefly to engineering work—building research, radio and electrical engineering, and 
mechanical engineering which includes aeronautics and hydraulics. The Division of 
Medical Research has no laboratories of its own but awards grants-in-aid and fellowships 
tenable chiefly in the medical schools of Canadian universities, 

In addition to its basic research functions, the Council operates an Information 
Service with a field staff of technical officers who assist the smaller industries across Canada 
by bringing their operating problems to the attention of the Council. Through a trained 
research staff, using the extensive library facilities available to the Council, it is usually 
possible to provide the required information at very short notice. 

The Council aids industry in two other important ways. A. free and constant. flow 
of personnel and information is maintained between the Council laboratories and industrial 
laboratories, the aim being to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories just 
as the units of a large company use their own laboratories as sources of scientific information 
and assistance. The Council also undertakes for any firm, under contract, research 
problems that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing laboratories and, in 
return, obtains assistance from many companies. The Council has long standing and 
intimate contacts of this co-operative kind with many Canadian industries in various 
fields. 
Associate committees were established by the National Research Council early in 
its history and have been continued to date. Throughout the years hundreds of specialists 
have accepted invitations from the Council to serve on committees and have brought 
their knowledge and experience to bear on the solution of research problems put before 
them. Members of committees give their time and effort to these special studies without 
charge, and their assistance is a source of great strength to the Council. ; 

_ Assisted research grants have been made by the Council since its inception in 1916. 
These awards are given to heads of university science departments to purchase needed 
equipment and to employ junior helpers, usually students. Aid of this kind has been of 
considerable assistance in enabling the universities to put into operation the excellent 
graduate schools that now exist in Canada. In 1954-55 more than $2,500,000 was provided 
out of Council funds for basic research at Canadian universities. 

Scholarships and grants in aid of research are awarded annually by the National 
Research Council. Scholarships awarded in science and engineering include Bursaries, 
Studentships and Fellowships which have values of $800, $1,100 and $1,400 respectively | 
for the academic year, to which asummer supplement of $800 may be added. In addition 
Special Scholarships valued: at $1,900 a year and Postdoctorate Overseas Fellowships 
at $2,500 are offered. The Council also awards two classes of Graduate Medical Research 
Fellowships, which have values of $1,800 to $3,500 for awards involving graduate training 
and up to $5,000 for senior awards in advanced research. Graduate Dental Research 
Fellowships of similar value are also made. About 270 of these different awards were 
made for 1954-55, totalling in value over $380,000. ; 
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In recent years (since 1948), the National Research Council has opened its doors to 
a limited number of postdoctorate Fellows who have been carefully selected on the basis 
of merit from the universities of the world. About 100 of these keen young scientists are 
now working in the laboratories, most of them in chemistry, physics or applied biology. 
They are appointed for one year only but may be retained for a second year if conditions 
warrant. This flow of young men through the laboratories has a stimulating effect; it 
creates a sort of university atmosphere that is both fresh and invigorating and keeps the 
Council young. 


Principal Activities in 1954-55.—The activities of the Division of Applied Biology 
range from applied studies on food storage and transport to more fundamental work on 
the metabolism and chemical composition of living organisms. 

The maintenance of high humidity in cold storage rooms has been studied in an 
effort to reduce surface drying of foodstuffs. In an experimental room, relative humidities 
approaching saturation have been obtained by cooling the room indirectly through a 
jacket of cold air. The design features are being considered commercially. 

The gray discoloration of processed pork has been related to a light-induced oxidation 
of the meat pigments: recent studies have shown that this change occurs much more 
rapidly in the muscle pigment than in the blood pigment. Because of the growing interest 
in medical and related fields, frozen storage of living cells and small organisms is under 
investigation. Studies on blood plasma albumins have shown that the serum albumin 
molecule consists of at least two sub-units rather than the single chain structure suggested 
by other workers. Work on the production of citric acid by submerged fermentation of 
beet-sugar molasses has shown that the laboratory procedure is feasible on a larger scale. 
The carbohydrate composition of various grains, seaweeds, and marine alge continues to 
receive attention. Statistical studies have included standardization of laboratory tech- 
niques for detecting slight variations in taste of food products. 

In the Maritime Regional Laboratory at Halifax the scientific interests of the staff 
have broadened considerably during the year. A pilot plant dryer has been designed and 
constructed to permit studies of optimum conditions for drying such materials as seaweeds. 
The nutritional value of dried seaweed meals compared favourably with casein; dulse and 
rockweed meals were superior to gelatin or soybean in rate of regeneration of liver protein. 
A method has been developed to determine the presence of carrageenin in seaweeds. ‘The 
cause of pitch formation in pulp and paper mills is under study. Other subjects of investi- 
gation are the quality of hard cider, the cause of flakiness of cod fillets, quality changes in 
stored potatoes, and various aspects of metallurgical reactions at high temperatures as 
encountered in manufacturing iron and steel. 

The Prairie Regional Laboratory is continuing work on the utilization of agricultural 
materials. A method for producing lysine by fermentation is being investigated; if this 
is successful, it should increase the use of wheat for animal feeding. A toxic factor in 
rapeseed meal is being studied to determine the cause and to find a method of overcoming 
this defect. 

The current trend toward the production of hardboard, or ‘synthetic lumber’, as 
a major building material of the future, has resulted in emphasis being shifted from the 
field of insulating or fibre board to hardboard. In studies on water resistance in fibre 
boards it has been found that most pulps can be sized by treatment with metallic salts 
at the appropriate degree of acidity. The metallic salts react with native constituents in 
straw or wood pulps. A patent for this process has been applied for. 

In a study of elevator dust explosions it was found that the most important factor 
was the size of the dust particles. Only those fractions that pass through a 150 mesh 
screen are potentially dangerous for initiation of explosions. Dust separation and removal 
systems are being designed and installed by commercial equipment engineers. 

Other projects include studies on the properties and mechanism of reactions of starches, 
sugars, proteins, fats and oils, and other plant constituents; on the physiology, biochemistry, 
and enzymology of living plants and micro-organisms; on the mechanism of fermentation 
processes; and on the design and operation of fermentation equipment. 
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In the Division of Applied Chemistry special attention has been given to corrosion 
in automatic cooling systems by ethylene glycol solutions, the corrosion of iron in aqueous 
solutions, and various means of reducing these effects. In the textile section studies on 
laundering, dry cleaning, and preservation are being emphasized, this work leading to a 
much better understanding of detergent action. 


A major function of the Division is the development of chemical processes that will 
utilize Canada’s natural resources. During the year, petroleum products have received 
the greatest attention, most of it on a pilot plant scale. 


A new technique has been developed for contacting solids and fluids, a method showing 
considerable promise for industrial use. In the rubber laboratory researches have been 
directed towards the use of lignin as a reinforcing agent for rubber. Improvements have 
been made in an adhesive based on cyclized rubber and suitable for bonding rubber to 
metal and an adhesive formulation suitable for use at elevated temperatures has been 
developed. 


The Division of Pure Chemistry is concerned with investigations in the major chemical 
fields—organic, physical, inorganic and colloid. Most of the work is fundamental—trying 
to find out why certain chemical reactions behave as they do, and determining the ultimate 
spatial structure of unknown compounds. 


The Division of Applied Physics divides its effort between research on problems 
directly related to the development of Canada, and the establishment and maintenance of 
fundamental physical standards that form the basis of so many industrial operations. 
The first category includes a close and successful co-operative program with the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association on noise abatement in the paper industry; the provision of 
a common dosage standard for X-radiation at cancer clinics throughout Canada, and a 
significant contribution to Canadian mapping methods. 


Activity in the standards field has led to the completion/of a mutual inductance on 
which the Canadian ohm will be based; a highly precise temperature scale through most 
of the international range; the reproduction of the standard of brightness through the 
brightness of melting platinum; and a considerable contribution to the preliminary work 
necessary for basing the metre on a wavelength of light instead of on a physical prototype. 


In the Division of Pure Physics, work is being pursued on various fundamenta] 
problems that do not have an immediate application, but they advance the frontiers of 
knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. Work is under way 
on cosmic rays, solid state physics, spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction, and theoretical physics. 
Important contributions have been made in each of these fields. 


In the Division of Medical Research, whose only function is to make grants, eight 
senior and sixteen ordinary research Fellowships were granted in 1954. Ten of these were 
first awards. Since 1946, 244 Fellowships have been taken up by 148 graduates. One-half 
of these Fellows are now fully trained and of these, 70 are known to be attached to faculties 
of medicine in Canadian universities, engaged in teaching. ‘Twenty-six have full time 
appointments in which they direct or actively participate in research. The Fellowship 
program has borne good fruit. 


Throughout the year, the Division of Building Research steadily developed its service 
to the construction industry of Canada. Laboratory research, as might be expected, 
covers the whole range of building materials from bricks and mortar to modern plastics. 
A project of unusual interest has been the continuation of the joint study of conductive 
flooring for hospital operating rooms, Co-operation with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation included not only service with unusual technical operating problems, 
but steady progress towards improved technical housing standards and designs, consistent 
with every practicable reduction in true costs. 
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A completely revised National Building Code was issued in June 1954 after more 
than four years of work by over 200 voluntary committee workers operating under the 
guidance of the Associate Committee on the National Building Code. All technical and 
secretarial work was done in the Division. 

Field activities include studies on fires, soil problems on the new railway from Sept-Iles 
to the Quebec-Labrador iron ore deposits, soil freezing problems in most of the provinces, 
and permafrost research in connection with the new site for the town of Aklavik. In 
co-operation with the Meteorological Division of the Department of Transport the 
first Climatological Atlas of Canada was made available during 1954. 

- Most of the activities of the Division of Mechanical Engineering were again devoted to 
defence projects, but work in hydraulics, resulting primarily from the St. Lawrence Seaway 
development, increased sharply and the volume of work of interest to industry showed a 
steady growth. The demand for wind tunnel testing showed a significant increase during 
the year. In addition to development tests of new military aircraft, the low speed tunnel 
has also been used for investigating wind flow over the open bridge of a naval vessel, the 
effect of ice on the characteristics of a thin delta wing, and the stability of projectiles. 
The supersonic tunnels have been engaged on studies of different aircraft configurations 
aimed at reducing the drag in trimmed flight at supersonic speed. 

The first flight of a reheat system in Canada was made during the year. In bench 
tests a part of the reheat fuel is injected before the turbine, thus cooling the turbine blades 
in addition to boosting the thrust. Problems include ignition, flame stabilization and 
screeching combustion. 

In icing research a fully automatic system of electrothermal de-icing of aircraft 
has been developed. Current work is concerned with the icing of helicopters. 

In the Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering, approximately one-half of the 
work in 1954-55 consisted of defence projects. The remainder of the program included 
problems in electrical engineering, electronics and radio physics, with emphasis on appli- 
cations of interest to Canadian industry. 

Work during the year included a microwave position-fixing system, remote control 
of fog alarm stations, merchant marine radar, assistance to the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
high voltage including the problem of radio interference from extra high voltage trans- 
mission lines, electronic detection of flaws in paper, the explosion hazard of static electricity 
generated by grain handling, transistors, vacuum tubes, microwave communication far 
beyond the horizon, antennas, radio astronomy, electronic music, high frequency standards, 
a forestry communication system, and electromedical research. 

The administration of the foregoing laboratories has been placed on an entirely 
separate basis and exists only to serve the scientist. These service groups include the 
Division of Administration plus Central Workshops, the Library, the Patents Section, 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see p. 117), Plant Engineering Services, 
Public Relations Branch, Liaison Offices at Ottawa, London and Washington, and a 
Technical Information Service which assists Canadian industry by furnishing scientific 
and technical data on industrial problems. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), a government owned Crown company, 
operates Canada’s main atomic energy centre near the town of Chalk River, Ont., 130 
miles west-northwest of Ottawa. The company has a seven man Board of Directors that 
includes representatives of private industry, public and private power companies, and the 
universities, and is engaged in four main activities as follows: (1) the development of 
technology for economic atomic power; (2) fundamental scientific research in the atomic 
energy field; (3) operation of nuclear reactors and separation of nuclear fuels (plutonium 
and uranium-233); (4) production of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment, such 
as Cobalt-60 Beam Therapy Units for the treatment of cancer. 


“4 Bhi by Clyde Kennedy, Public Relations Officer, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
iver, Ont. 
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There are three reactors at the Chalk River Project of AECL—ZEEP (Zero Energy 
Experimental Pile), NRX (National Research X-metal or X-perimental) and NRU 
(National Research Universal)—and the company is collaborating with the Canadian ~ 
General Electric Company Limited and The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario (HEPC) in the building of an experimental atomic power station, to be known 
as NPD (Nuclear. Power Demonstration), near Des Joachims, 12 miles up the Ottawa 
River from the Chalk River plant. All of these reactors use heavy water for a moderator. 


The decision to build NPD followed a power reactor feasibility study, started late 
in 1953 and carried out by engineers of AECL, HEPC, the Montreal Engineering 
Company Limited, the Shawinigan Water Power Company, the British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited, and the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company Limited. The 
power reactor is expected to generate 20,000 kw. of electricity. 


While the building of NPD proceeds, a preliminary design’ study for a larger atomic 
power station with a projected electrical output of 100,000 kw. is being carried out at 
Chalk River, and engineers of several utilities across Canada are participating in the 
study. 


Nuclear Power Role Forecast.—A forecast of the likely role of nuclear power in 
Canada was presented to the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Geneva, Aug. 8 to 20, 1955 in a paper* by Dr. W. B. Lewis and Dr. John Davis. 
These authorities forecast that by 1980 nuclear power plants may account for as much 
as 10 p.c. to 15 p.c. of the total electrical generating capacity in Canada. Although by 
that year water power will still be the principal source of electrical energy in this country, 
thermal generation will have risen from the relatively minor proportions of a few years 
ago to at least 30 p.c. of installed capacity. One-third to one-half of this thermal generation 
will be by nuclear plants despite the fact that Canada has large reserves of petroleum and 
natural gas and an abundance of coal that can be strip mined in certain regions. 


Costs of conventionally produced electrical power are expected to rise despite signi- 
ficant improvements in long distance transmission and further advances in the efficiency 
of central electric stations burning conventional fuels. At the least, nuclear energy will 
set a ceiling on power costs in power-short regions of the country and will reduce the 
wide discrepancies in the price of electricity which now exist between one Canadian power 
consuming region and another, for the most attractive feature of nuclear power is its low 
fuel costs. These may make the economics of future atomic energy plants resemble 
more closely those of Canada’s existing hydroelectric installations rather than those of 
steam plants burning coal or petroleum. 


Nuclear energy will not be competitive anywhere in Canada until its price has fallen 
below 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. At 7 mills it might be able to compete with hydro- 
electric or with coal fired steam power but demands for nuclear power at this price would 
be limited. The highly developed power-consuming region of southern Ontario, where 
imported coal will soon be the only alternative to hydro power, could absorb large blocks 
of power at 6 mills without creating even a temporary surplus of generating capacity. 
Various engineering and economic studies under way at Chalk River suggest that nuclear 
plants capable of such performance will be under construction within the next 10 years. 


The forecasters point out that the average annual rate of growth of total demand for 
electrical power in Canada is now about 6 p.c. a year and consumption can be expected 
to increase threefold to fourfold or more during the next 25 years. Furthermore domestic 
supplies of oil and natural gas are emerging as deterrents to the use of electrical power for 
steam generating and other heating purposes. Also if inexpensive nuclear power becomes 
available in from 20 to 30 years time, a large part of Canada’s established demand for new 
increase in power would disappear, for the tendency would then be to locate certain heavy 
power-using industries, such as the refining of aluminum, close to the principal industrial 


* W. B. Lewis, Vice-President, Research and Development, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., and J. Davis, Economics Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont.: An Hconomic Forecast 
of the Role of Nuclear Power in Canada. 
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markets of the world. An increasing amount of power will be required however by the 
need to increase productivity to meet the demands of Canada’s increasing population. 
Consequently, though the annual rate of growth of consumption may decline from its 
present level of 6 p.c. to about 4-5 p.c. in the 1970's, annual installations varying between 
1,000,000 kw. and 2,000,000 kw. will still be required throughout the 1960’s and 1970's. 
If this prospective revolution in the generation of thermal power from nuclear energy 
takes place it will have important effects on many sectors of Canada’s economy, notably 
on the chemical industry and capital investment and construction requirements. Though 
the supply of uranium for nuclear fuel can be met from existing sources of supply the need 
for heavy water for Canada’s nuclear plants, according to the forecast developments, 
would need to be several times present production capacity. 


If by 1981 there is an installed nuclear power station capacity of from 4,000,000 kw. 
to 7,000,000 kw. then the material needs might be: an inventory of 2,600 to 4,600 tons of 
natural uranium, an annual make-up of 180 to 200 tons of natural uranium (to replace the 
uranium burned), and an inventory of from 4,000 to 7,000 tons of heavy water. Cost of 
producing this natural uranium for domestic consumption apparently would run into 
tens of millions of dollars a year. Even if new methods are discovered for the manufacture 
of heavy water at appreciably lower costs, expenditures on this might reach an annual 
level 25 years hence of from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. Outstripping these expenditures 
would be the outlays on generating plant, machinery and equipment—capital investments 
that might reach into the $100,000,000 a year category by 1980. 


These are large figures but they are not far out of line with the performance of Canada’s 
electric power industry in recent years. The annual outlay by utilities for generating 
plant and equipment is at present about $250,000,000. Twenty years from now their 
annual capital investments on facilities of all types may be closer to the $500,000,000 
mark. Construction, equipment and supply of a number of base-load-type nuclear power 
plants, costing around $150,000,000 annually is therefore unlikely to be impeded by a 
lack of financial resources, according to the Geneva report. 


Advisory Committee on Atomic Power Development.—To ensure that the 
various publicly and privately owned utilities are kept fully informed of the progress 
being made, the Government set up in 1954 an Advisory Committee on Atomic Power 
Development on which the various power producers throughout the country are repre- 
sented. The committee, which meets periodically at Chalk River, studies the research 
results obtained at that centre, receives complete information on the NPD station, and 
assists in evaluating the economic importance of atomic power in various regions of the 
country. 

In 1955 an “industrial assistance office’ was set up at Chalk River to create as wide 
as possible an interest on the part of private companies in the possible applications of 
~ atomic energy in general and of atomic power in particular. 


Development of Canada’s Atomic Energy Program.—As at Mar. 31, 1956 the 
approximate total expenditure on the Canadian atomic energy program was $160,000,000. 
An estimated further expenditure of about $100,000,000 will be required to carry out the 
program planned for the next four years. 


The program had its beginning in 1942 when it was decided to set up a Canadian- 
United Kingdom project in Canada, under the administrative control of the National 
Research Council of Canada. British, French and other European scientists doing nuclear 
research moved to North America (mainly to the United States and Canada) early in 
World War IT to work on an atomic weapon—the possibility of which became evident 
when O. Hahn and S. Strassman in Berlin, Germany, announced the first recognition of 
nuclear fission in 1939. 

The United States project used the more readily available graphite to moderate its 


reactors and the project in Canada was assigned the task of trying heavy water as a moder- 
ator so that all possible routes to the production of plutonium for bombs would be tried. 
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In 1944 the Canadian-United Kingdom team moved from the University of Montreal, 
where preliminary studies had been carried out, to the site which was established on the 
Ottawa River, about five miles from the town of Chalk River. 

On September 5, 1945 ZEEP went into operation. It operated at a mere 10 watts 
but it made possible a study of the value of a heavy water natural uranium system and it 
has continued to be useful for studies of fuel rod arrangements. Two years later on July 22, 
1947 the NRX reactor went into operation. It was then, and so remained for several 
years, the most powerful research reactor in the world. The NRX reactor still plays a 
leading role by (1) making possible important experiments relating to the development of 
atomic power, (2) enabling the fundamental properties of atoms and nuclei to be determined, 
and (3) producing radioactive isotopes of high specific activity (i.e., the relation of the 
amount of radiation to a given weight of material). .Both the United States and the 
United Kingdom are, like AECL, using NRX for atomic power studies. Since its recon- 
struction following a breakdown on Dec. 12, 1952 this reactor has operated at a power 
output of 40,000 kw. (a measure of the heat produced)—one-third higher power than before - 
the breakdown. 

In 1946 the United Kingdom established its own atomic energy program and in the 
same year the Atomic Energy Control Act was passed in Canada ‘‘to make provision for 
the control and supervision of the development, application and use of atomic energy.” 
This Act created the Atomic Energy Control Board which was given three main powers: 
(1) to conduct research and production operations, either directly or through other agencies 
reporting to it; (2) to regulate the production and application of materials relating to 
atomic energy, particularly fissionable materials; and (3) to make and administer security 
regulations required by the Canadian atomic energy program. 

The Chalk River project was operated on behalf of the Atomic Energy Control 
Board by the National Research Council until 1952 when a Crown corporation, Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, was established to operate the project on behalf of the Board. 
A 1954 amendment to the Atomic Energy Control Act requires AECL to report directly 
to the Cabinet Minister who is Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The Atomic Energy Control Board continues to 
report to the same Minister and its functions remain unchanged. | 

The next. stage in the Canadian program, following the creation of a separate United 
Kingdom program, consisted mainly of carrying on fundamental research at Chalk River, 
using the facilities of the two natural uranium heavy-water reactors. The need for a 
source of higher neutron flux for fundamental research and for engineering studies resulted 
in the decision in 1951 to build another natural uranium heavy-water reactor known as 
NRU. This reactor is expected to have a neutron flux four times that of NRX and a 
heat output of 200,000 kw., five times that of NRX. The NRU reactor has three main 
functions: (1) the production of significant quantities of plutonium; (2) the provision of 
advanced experimental facilities for fundamental research and for the testing of power 
station fuel-coolant systems; and (3) the production of radioactive isotopes of high specific 
activity, particularly Cobalt-60 which is used in the treatment of cancer. 


The Chalk River Project.—The principal function of this Project is to carry out funda- 
mental research and preliminary engineering development. The Project provides the 
data which utilities and manufacturers need for a nuclear power program. The work is 
carried out by an Administration and Operations group and a Research and Development 
group. The former is responsible for general administration, the operation of the nuclear 
reactors and associated chemical process plants, the construction and maintenance of 
buildings, the provision of steam and auxiliary power for the project, and the correlation 
of the experience of the operating branches with the results obtained by the research 
branches to produce engineering information for major projects handled by outside 
organizations. 

The activities of the Research and Development group which cover a wide field of 
fundamental and applied research in physics, chemistry, metallurgy, and biology, are 
carried out by four divisions: Reactor Research and Development, Chemistry and 
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Metallurgy, Physics, Biology. These divisions conduct short term and long term investi- 
gations—the short term to provide the basic information required to design and operate 
the first Canadian power reactors. A wide variety of possible reactor systems make it 
necessary to conduct extensive investigations, both mathematical and experimental, to 
determine which are likely to be the most economic and efficient. The longer term work, 
though mainly the responsibility of physicists and biologists, also involves the chemistry 
of substances which have become important (or have come into existence) only since the 
development of atomic energy. 


The Reactor Research and Development Division is engaged in experiments and 
calculations required for the design of nuclear reactors for atomic power stations. Control 
systems for such plants and for the Chalk River reactors are being studied. The ZEEP 
reactor has been in constant use in determining the reactive efficiency and other 
characteristics of various fuel element arrangements. Many fuel samples have been 
tested in the NRX reactor under conditions simulating those which will exist in power 
plants. These experiments are providing essential information on the behaviour and 
suitability of different physical forms of the fuel, or different kinds of cladding to prevent 
corrosion of the fuel, and of heat transfer characteristics. 


The Chemistry and Metallurgy Division includes a number of research groups which 
are making a co-ordinated attack on the problems of the preparation and processing of 
reactor fuel. The division develops fuel elements for the NRX and NRU reactors and 
for power reactors. Much of the work is being done in collaboration with the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


In the Physics Division work has continued on the study of nuclear structure, using 
the ‘experimental facilities of the NRX reactor and the particle accelerators, such as the 
3,000,000 electron volt Van de Graaff Generator. To investigate atomic disintegrations 
produced by very energetic protons an apparatus has been assembled in a mobile laboratory 
and located at the Inter-University High Altitude Laboratory at Echo Lake, Colorado, 
U.S.A., where the proton component of cosmic rays is some ten times as frequent as at sea 
level. . 

The activities of the Biology Division include the control of radiation hazards, the 
development of decontamination methods, the study of uses of radioactive isotopes in 
biological research, and the investigation of the effects of radiation on living organisms. 


Canada pioneered in the production of radioactive isotopes and the Chalk River 
project now produces a wide variety of isotopes for use in industry, agriculture and 
medicine. The high flux of NRX enabled AECL to produce relatively large quantities 
of Cobalt-60, with a high specific activity, for use in cancer therapy units. The combined 
production of NRX and NRU will be required to satisfy the demand from many countries 
for Canadian units. 


The marketing of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment is handled by the 
Commercial Products Division of AECL with headquarters in Ottawa and about 1,200 
shipments of various products were made during 1955. Cobalt-60 Beam Therapy Units 


‘have been installed in hospitals and other treatment centres in Canada, the United States, 


the United Kingdom, Switzerland, France, Italy and Brazil. 


Section 3.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council and Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Canadian research is carried on by various federal agencies, provincial organi- 
zations, universities and industries. Several provinces in Canada have established Pro- 
vincial Research Councils to stimulate and support research on problems having special 
provincial significance. The universities of course form an extremely important part of 
the Canadian pattern of research. Much of their work is along fundamental lines but 
practical problems are not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 
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All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations—have 
an interest in problems of industrial significance: this is part of the current Canadian 
pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive—the main bulk of industrial research to date has been 
done under government auspices. 


Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled with a 
small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, of which a 
very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive feature. 


Federal Institutions.—Although research by industrial concerns has been slow 
to develop in Canada, government research has expanded rapidly, at first because of the 
need for speeding up the production of raw materials, which were for many years the basis 
of Canada’s export trade, and secondly because of the more recent interest in the processing 
of these raw materials and because of the necessity to meet the needs of national defence. 
Federal institutions involved in research include the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, and Trade and Commerce; the National Research Council; 
and Crown corporations such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of com- 
mittees, with nationwide representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from 
these national research organizations. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described at p. 395 of this 
volume, the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter XXVIII (see Index), 
specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter X, scientific services concerned 
with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys in Chapter XI, investigational work of the Department of Fisheries in Chapter: 
XIII, the work of the National Research Council at pp. 371-375 and atomic research at 
pp. 375-379. The activities of the other federal institutions engaged in research are 
described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of National Health and Welfare-—The Department of Nationa] Health 
and Welfare supports both intramural and extramural research programs. Within the 
Department, the Food and Drug Directorate, Laboratory of Hygiene, Occupational 
Health Laboratory and various clinical services are engaged in scientific research in their 
respective fields. Special studies and surveys are conducted in social’and medical economics 
by the Research Division. The extramural program consists of grants-in-aid of medical 
research at universities, hospitals and other research institutions from funds under the 
National Health Program. The Public Health Research Grant provides over $500,000 
per annum with allocations from the Mental Health, General Public Health, Tuberculosis, 
Child and Maternal Health and Crippled Children’s Grants making up approximately. 
$1,250,000 additional funds. To co-ordinate medical research programs, meetings are 
held by representatives of the National Research Council, Defence Research Board, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, National Cancer Institute and the Research Advisory Committee 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare. These have provided for reasonably 
clear definition of the field of interest of each organization and have minimized uneconomical 
overlapping. | 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—Rapid development of grain production in 
Western Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Act is adminis- 
tered by a Board of Grain Commissioners responsible for control of the transportation, 
weighing, grading and warehousing of Canadian grain. The Board soon encountered 
problems that required scientific study and a Grain Research Laboratory was established 
at Winnipeg in 1913. 

The Grain Research Laboratory is the main centre of research on the chemistry of 
Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service required to help 
maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. Each year the 
Laboratory provides certain information required by the Board for administering the 
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Canada Grain Act. The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain 
information on the current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year. Funda- 
mental research is also undertaken; the program is directed towards increased under- 
standing of what constitutes quality in cereal grains and towards improving the methods 
of assessing quality. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited——Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited is a Crown corporation established in 1948. The primary purpose of the company 


is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, new processes and 


improvements in processes developed by the scientific workers of the National Research 
Council. The services of the company have also been made available to government 
departments and other agencies, and have been extended to Canadian universities. The 
company arranges to obtain patents of inventions originating in these agencies and handles 
all licensing matters for them. Any profits that the company may derive from its licensing 
arrangements are used for further research and development. 


Provincial Organizations.—The fact that only a few provincial research organiza- 
tions exist does not indicate a lack of interest in research by the provinces. Most 
provincial governments have university laboratories to consult, particularly about local 
industrial and agricultural problems. Agriculture is particularly well covered because of 
its great importance as an export industry; the network of Federal Department of Agri- 
culture laboratories and Experimental Stations, together with agricultural colleges and 
provincial research councils, provides this industry with a very well developed research 
service. 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people additional scientific and technical assistance in 
finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the 
mine and the process industries. ‘To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific 
work on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research 
groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equip- 
ment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, 
photogrammetric and translation services, and technical information. It has supported 
or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal burning equipment, the constitution and 
underground gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the 
utilization of anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and 
fertilizing materials. It has conducted geophysical, geological, seaweed, forest aphide 
and forest ecology surveys and assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of lakes, on X-ray 
crystallography, and on pressures in underground strata. During the summer of 1955 
87 people were engaged on 25 projects. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council was established 
in 1947 for “research and investigation in the physical sciences as they affect the economy 
of the Province of Saskatchewan, and such particular matters as may be brought to its 
attention from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council”. The term ‘physical 
sciences” is given a broad interpretation to include biological sciences, agriculture and 
engineering. The Council encourages both basic and applied scientific research relating 
to the resources and economy of Saskatchewan, and works in close co-operation with 
government departments and the University of Saskatchewan. A technical information 
service is conducted with the assistance of the National Research Council of Canada. 


Among the current projects supported by the Council are: fundamental studies of 
lignin and related compounds, beneficiation of uranium ores, application of carbon-14 
dating, utilization of wheat starch, cultivation of safflower crop, studies in foundation 
research, preservation of foods by freezing, winter lubrication, movement of mineral 
components in podsolic soils, inheritance of coumarin in sweet clover, contamination of 
milk with antibiotics, biometric studies on Saskatchewan lakes, and geological and 
archeological research. The Council also supports graduate research scholarships. 
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Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within the Province 
being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act 
somewhat similar to that setting up the National Research Council and is financed by 
Provincial Government appropriations. The present program is directed to the application 
of basic and applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the Province. 
Investigations include studies on coal, the Athabasca oil sands, natural gas, geological 
research and surveys, soil surveys and irrigation research. The Council maintains a 
gasoline and oil testing laboratory and has a group of industrial engineers to provide 
scientific information to developing industry. The Council laboratories are located at the 
University of Alberta and include a new $750,000 research laboratory and pilot plant 
which was provided by the Province of Alberta in 1955. The laboratories work in co- 
operation with the scientific departments of the University and the operations of the 
organization are controlled by a council of ten individuals representative of government, 
the University and industry. The various research projects are under the immediate 
supervision of advisory committees and the chairmen of these committees form the 
Technical Advisory Committee of the Council, the body responsible for the integration 
and operation of the scientific aspects of the program, 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, under 
the sponsorship of the B.C. Department of Trade and Industry, provides a scientific 
and engineering staff with laboratories at Vancouver, to help British Columbia industries 
solve their technical problems. Its objective is to enable even the smallest firms to make 
use of modern technical knowledge and research to improve their competitive position in 
Canadian and world markets. The Council provides three classes of service: (1) a free 
information service in collaboration with the National Research Council; (2) assistance to 
specific firms at cost where information cannot be supplied from existing knowledge; and 
(3) at the Council’s expense, research on problems of general value to the industrial 
development of the Province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation was 
established in 1928, and is financed by an endowment fund composed of subscriptions from 
manufacturers, corporations, private individuals, and a grant from the Provincial Govern- 
ment on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the other contributions. The Foundation carries 
on research to assist agriculture and industry in developing the natural resources of the 
Province. A study has been made of the physiography and climate of southern Ontario 
and also of the parasites found in wildlife in this Province. Many investigations have 
been undertaken in the industrial field and the Foundation is well equipped to work in 
metallurgy, textiles, chemistry and biochemistry. The services of the Foundation are at 
the disposal of industry on a fee basis, and consultative services, testing, short trial studies 
and long term investigations have been undertaken for hundreds of firms. The work has 
resulted in better products and in more efficient processing. The Foundation administers 
a grant from the Provincial Government to support postgraduate scholarships and 
scientific research in the universities of Ontario. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation supports 
the work of the Banting and Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto 
and aids medical research throughout Canada by making grants-in-aid to those who 
submit problems of sufficient medical interest to the Board of Trustees. The Board meets 
and makes grants generally three times a year, around June 1, Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. Five 
members of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the Alumni Association of the University of Toronto, and these 
five members appoint two other Trustees, then the seven members appoint an eighth 
Trustee. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation.—The Canadian activities of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion include appropriations to various Canadian universities, institutions and organizations 
for research in certain limited fields in the natural and social sciences, in the humanities 
and in medicine and public health, and the financing of postdoctorate fellowships to indi- 
vidual Canadians for work in fields related to the Foundation’s general program. Under 
the public health program aid is given for teaching in public health and nursing. 


Medical Research.*—Support for medical research is provided by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, by private foundations or corporations, by voluntary agencies 
which raise money by public subscription, and by universities and hospitals. From these 
sources there are available (a) research fellowships for training, (b) grants-in-aid for 
assistance in problems of a fundamental or clinical nature, (c) salaries for trained personnel, 
and (d) the necessary capital and running expenses for investigations which are of particular 
interest to government, hospital or pharmaceutical house. 


The Department of National Health and the Department of National Defence main- 
tain establishments in which research is done in well-equipped laboratories with highly 
trained personnel. The Department of Veterans Affairs encourages its staff to do research 
in its own hospitals; much of this concerns chronic illness, such as arthritis, atherosclerosis, 
metabolic and nutritional derangements. 


Most of the fundamental medical problems are studied in medical schools through 
the system of grants-in-aid. Funds from the Federal Treasury are provided through the 
National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and the Department of National 
Health. The National Research Council supports mainly research in the basic medical 
sciences—anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, pathology, and 
experimental surgery—but 20 p.c. of its grants are for clinical investigations. The Defence 
Research Board makes grants for studies in which it is particularly interested, such as 
shock, the preservation of blood and the use of blood substitutes, the effects of low tem- 
peratures and of radiation, etc. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides 
funds for research, available on the recommendation of provincial departments of health, 
in the following fields: public health research, tuberculosis control, child and maternal 
health, mental health, and general public health. It also gives assistance to the Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society (which obtains its other support by public subscription) 
and to the Ontario Heart Foundation (which derives its other resources from the Ontario 
Provincial Government). In addition the Department of National Health and Welfare 
makes available to the provinces cancer grants, out of which the Provinces may supplement 
the funds for research which the National Cancer Institute receives from the Canadian 
Cancer Society. Thus the Department of National Health and Welfare is the Canadian 
agency which gives the greatest support to extramural research in medicine; its interest 
is primarily in those problems which have a direct bearing on the health of the nation 
rather than in fundamental research. 


Universities receive funds for research also from provincial branches of the Canadian 
Cancer Society and from such government foundations as the Ontario Cancer Treatment 
and Research Foundation and the Alcoholism Research Foundation, from fraternal societies 
and clubs such as the Rotary Club, from the J. P. Bickell Foundation, the Atkinson 
Foundation, the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of Canada, the Banting Research Foundation, the Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
pharmaceutical companies, etc. 


With help from these diverse sources, active research programs are in progress in 
every one of the twelve Canadian medical schools. In certain of these there are special 
departments devoted to research, e.g., the Departments of Medical Research at the 
University of Toronto and at the University of Western Ontario, and the Department 
of Investigative Medicine at McGill University, but these departments contain graduate 


*Prepared by Dr. G. H. Ettinger, Assistant Director, Division of Medical Research, National Research 
Council, Ottawa. 
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students who work to higher degrees. With few exceptions departments designed for 
undergraduate instruction are active in research; a majority provide graduate instruction 
as well, in which the students are maintained on research fellowships or grants. 

Notable contributions to medical knowledge are made every year by Canadian 
scientists, but space permits. the mention of only a few fields: studies on epilepsy at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute; functions and interrelations of areas in the brain and 
brain stem and studies in neurophysiology and neurochemistry at McGill University, 
the University of Ottawa and the University of Western Ontario; endocrine and metabolic 
studies at McGill University and the Universities of Montreal, Toronto, Western. Ontario 
and Manitoba; anticoagulants at the University of Saskatchewan; atherosclerosis and 
hypertension at McGill and Queen’s Universities and the Universities of Western Ontario 
and British Columbia; hypothermia at the University of Toronto; surgery of heart and 
blood-vessels at McGill University and the Universities of Toronto and Montreal, and the 
Montreal Institute of Cardiology; tuberculosis at Dalhousie University, the Institute of 
Microbiology, Montreal, and the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, ‘Toronto; 
mental health studies at the Department of Health, Nova Scotia, the Allan Memorial 
Institute at McGill University, the University of Toronto, Regina General Hospital and 
the University of British Columbia; virology, including poliomyelitis, at the Institute of 
Microbiology, Montreal, the Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, and the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories; bacteriology, immunity and hypersensitivity at McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, Queen’s University, the University of Western 
Ontario and the University of Toronto; cancer in all the medical schools. 

At present there are more than 4,300 students enrolled in postgraduate courses in 
Canadian universities, not counting those in theology. Most of these receive some training 
in research, more than half of them in one or other of the fields of science. 

Some idea of the relative importance of pure and applied science can be obtained 
from a study of problems undertaken by graduate students. In 1952, 64 p.c. of candidates 
selected problems in pure and applied science in the ratio of two to one, respectively; the 
remaining 36 p.c. were about evenly divided between the humanities and social sciences. 
Emphasis has always been largely on fundamental research reflecting a desire to know more 
about natural phenomena but with the realization that practical applications may follow. 
A wide variety of work is at present being undertaken in pure research in fields as divergent 
as pure mathematics, nuclear physics, electrical communication, isotopes, the cobalt 
bomb, and the functioning of glands and the brain, to mention but a few. 

At the same time practical applications of research are being undertaken in most of 
these fields and many others. Practical research in the universities is not only influenced 
by the industrial life of the people around it but by problems associated with world and 
local conditions such as world wars, economic depressions and increased exploration of 
natural resources. It includes problems of general interest in such fields as medical research, 
community planning, industrial mining, meteorology, industrial research and others too 
numerous to mention; and local problems related to such industries as fishing on the 
coasts, mining in central Canada and agriculture in the Prairie Provinces. At present the 
ereatest’emphasis is found on primary agriculture, industry, mines, lands and forests and 
atomic energy. 

Most of the research now being undertaken by the universities has been made possible 
through grants, scholarships and fellowships from the federal and provincial governments, 
foundations, industrial organizations and individuals. Some of these are available to 
university staff members, to complete specific projects; others are scholarships available 
to students who, by the terms of certain of the scholarships, must select a problem in a 
specified field such as pipeline problems, cellular chemistry, public health engineering or 
forest entomology. 

A few units of the larger universities (medical laboratories for example) have paid their 
way through selling the products of their research. There is some indication that these 
will expand, as will concerted research undertaken by the university with other research 
organizations, business and industry, in such undertakings as continuing study of the 
atom, and installing and using electronic computers. 
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Connaught Medical Research Laboratories.—The Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories, University of Toronto, were established for the advancement of preventive 
medicine and public health through research and through the preparation of biological 
and other products essential in prevention or treatment of certain diseases. The Labora- 
tories render a medical public service to all the provinces of Canada and, to an extent, 
to countries abroad. This service was initiated when the preparation of diphtheria anti- 
toxin was undertaken in the Department of Hygiene at the University in an effort to reduce 
the toll of deaths from diphtheria in Canada. At the same time the Department initiated 
investigations into this and other diseases. Since then, research activities have constantly 
expanded and today more than seventy studies are being conducted in the Laboratories. 


The research program of the Laboratories concerns the broad field of preventive medi- 
cine. By including the study of certain animal diseases, particularly those which are 
transmissible to man, and through preparation of related products, the Laboratories are 
serving both the medical and veterinary professions. 


The research projects are extensive and include studies of bacterial and virus diseases, 
investigations in immunology, epidemiology, physiology, biochemistry, and in other fields 
related to preventive medicine. These undertakings are maintained in part through the 
distribution of products, the furnishing of which constitutes an important public health 
service. 


Important to the advancement of public health is the assistance rendered by the 
Laboratories in the postgraduate teaching of medical officers of health, nurses, dentists, 
veterinarians, and other professional personnel. From the inception of the Laboratories 
in 1914, members of the staff have been closely associated with postgraduate teaching in 
public health. In 1924, through the beneficence of the Rockefeller Foundation and with 
the co-operation of the Government of the Province of Ontario, the School of Hygiene 
was established. This provided greatly enlarged teaching facilities and also extended 
the participation of the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories in the work of training 
public health leaders. 


On the University campus the College Division of the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories and the School of Hygiene share one building, permitting of joint use of 
research and laboratory facilities of the two institutions, and promoting a close and 
mutually advantageous relationship. Here also the production of insulin and other 
glandular products is undertaken. 


On Spadina Crescent in Toronto, the Spadina Division of the Laboratories provides 
accommodation for much important work including the production of penicillin and 
research in the field of antibiotics. Additional facilities are provided near Toronto at 
the Dufferin Division and include a 145 acre farm property with modern laboratory 
buildings and quarters for animals. 


Through the organization of the Western Division in the University of British Colum- 
bia the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories have shared in the development of an 
important program of research in preventive medicine on the Pacific Coast. 


Thus for over forty years the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, with the 
co-operation of the medical profession and the official public health authorities, have 
contributed in steadily increasing measure to the advancement of research and public 
health in Canada. 


Industrial Research.—The industrial research picture in Canada is changing very 
rapidly. In the past, industry in general was largely unaware of the value of research to 
its own development and to that of the country, partly because many Canadian companies 
were subsidiaries of companies in the United Kingdom and the United States and partly 
because small companies found it impossible to finance their own research. The problem 
was accentuated by the vast size of the country, the absence of concentration of similar 
industries and the proximity to the relatively large research favilities of the United 
States. 
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However the recent emergence of Canada as a highly industrialized society, its 
entrance into multitudinous fields of production, the rapid growth of many large nation- 
wide industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic market and the meeting of com- 
petition from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian manufacturing establishments 
research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess powerful research organizations, 
The fields covered by some of these industries are outlined in the following paragraphs. * 


Aluminium Laboratories Limited.—Aluminium Laboratories Limited undertakes both 
fundamental and applied research. Its research laboratories are located at Arvida, Que., 
Kingston, Ont., and the head offices of the Company, including divisions to conduct 
ecological exploration, general engineering and patent affairs, are at Montreal, Que. The 
Company also has research facilities at Banbury, England. 


The laboratory at Arvida is devoted largely to research problems up to and including 
the production of metallic aluminium. Activities are organized in the following categories: 
ore dressing, pilot plant, chemical, electrometallurgical, analytical and engineering. At 
Kingston, the research is metallurgical in nature and its divisions include: metallurgica] 
engineering, physics and physical metallurgy, chemical metallurgy, technical publications 
and a development division to bridge the gap between fundamental scientific research and 
commercial applications. 


Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Limited.—This industry has extensive research and 
development laboratories and carries on original investigations in the fields of vitamins, 
hormones, antibiotics, and chemotherapeutic agents. The chemical laboratories are well 
provided with the latest tools (ultra violet, infra red, microanalysis, etc.) required in fol- 
lowing the synthesis of new compounds and the Company also maintains a fully equipped 
pharmacological laboratory where these substances are evaluated for their therapeutic 
effects. Studies related to antibiotics and new antibacterial agents are carried on in the 
microbiological division. 


Canada Packers Limited —Canada Packers maintains a large research and develop- 
ment laboratory where several research groups work in the various fields of interest to the 
Company. The Meat Group works on new products and on the improvement of methods 
Of production. The Oil Group performs the same work in the edible oil field. The Develop- 
ment Group is interested in developing and improving manufacturing processes. The 
Analysis Research Group develops accurate, reliable and fast methods of analysis for the 
Company’s control laboratories across the country. The Biochemical and Organic Groups 
concern themselves with the development of byproducts such as hormones, enzymes, and 
fine chemicals of pharmaceutical and industrial interest. Extensive pilot plant facilities 
are also available, 


Canadian Industries (1954) Limited—This establishment maintains a large and 
diversified Central Research Laboratory equipped to carry on research in the fields covered 
by the eight operating divisions of the Company. The work is concerned with improve- 
ment of present processes and pioneering investigations in fields of existing interest to 
the Company, utilization of Canadian raw materials and meeting the needs of basic indus- 
tries in Canada. The laboratories are particularly well supplied with physical equipment 
for determining chemical properties and identities of materials and in the use of newer 
techniques of examination. 


Canadian Breweries Limited——The Research Division of this Company operates 
laboratories that conduct all the control, chemical and bacteriological analysis for four 
large brewing companies. Fundamental and development research in the field of malting 
and brewing is also carried on for these four companies and two additional ones. In all, 
fifty employees—thirteen on research, ten on bacteriology and sixteen on chemical 
analysis—are employed. 


* Prepared by the respective companies. 
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Canadian Chemical and Cellulose Company Limited.—This Company is developing an 
active and expanding research and development program through two of its operating 
subsidiaries, Columbia Cellulose Company, Limited and Canadian Chemical Company, 
Limited. The former operates a pulp mill at Prince Rupert, B.C., and is carrying out 
intensive cellulosic research in well equipped pilot plants and laboratories. The latter 
has a petrochemical plant at Edmonton, A Manager of Research and Development has 


~ recently been appointed and an intensive schedule of product and process development 


_ 


has been initiated. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited.—The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company conducts research over a broad field embracing process 
studies in extractive metallurgy and chemical processes, fundamental studies in ore dressing, 
pyrometallurgy, electrochemistry, gas reactions, etc., and the investigation of the prop- 
erties and utilization of non-ferrous metals. Recent developments include the commercial 
production of indium metal and the production of various metals in a state of extreme 
purity for research and special uses. 


Dominion Rubber Company Limited—The Dominion Rubber Company maintains a 
well equipped research laboratory which carries on basic research in the field of organic 
chemistry. Particular emphasis is given to the development of new and improved chemicals 
required by the rubber industry, including such items as accelerators, activators, anti- 
oxidants and the basic chemicals required for the production of synthetic resins. 


Imperial Oil Limited—The Research Department of Imperial Oil Limited in its 
laboratories at Sarnia, Ont., employs 120 chemists, technicians and clerks. It conducts 
fundamental studies on fuel composition, lubrication and the characteristics of asphalts 
and waxes. The scope of work also includes evolving new methods of refining, improving 
existing processes, developing new products and extending the application of established 
products as well as improving their quality. Features of the Department are the well- 
equipped engine and asphalt laboratories, the library facilities and the standardization 
laboratory that acts in a refereeing capacity and monitors the accuracy and precision of 
analytical procedures employed in the refinery laboratories across the country. At the 
present time the research laboratories are undergoing considerable expansion. 


International Nickel Company of Canada Limited.—The International Nickel Company 
of Canada Limited carries out both fundamental and applied research in very efficient 
and well equipped laboratories operating at Copper Cliff, Ont. These laboratories are 
entirely devoted to research in the process fields but the Company, through its sub- 
sidiaries in the United States and the United Kingdom, carries out fundamental work in 
the physical metallurgy fields. 


Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited——The Research Department of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Company conducts both applied and fundamental research on materials and 
methods of flour milling, bread and cake baking and on prepared household mixes. Through 
its Products Control Branch, it also standardizes the quality control laboratories in its 
various mills throughout the country. Sanitation packaging control are also centred 
in the research laboratories. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited.—For over forty years this Company has been actively 
engaged in fundamental and applied research. From its extensive and well equipped 
research laboratories at Shawinigan Falls, Que., have come pioneering developments in 
such widely diverse fields as electrometallurgy, organic chemicals, and synthetic plastics. 
Many of these developments form the basis of worldwide industries. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation maintains one of the largest industrial 
research organizations in Canada. Its Research and Development Division is well equipped 
to study all phases of synthetic rubber development from the evolution of polymerization 
recipes and research on new raw materials, through studies of physical properties and 
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structure, to end-use development of new polymers. A recently completed modern 
research laboratory houses special laboratories for monomer research, polymerization and 
development work, electron microscopy, infra red spectrophotometry, micro-compounding 
and physical testing, and latex technology and applications. Other major facilities include 
rubber compounding and evaluation and technical service laboratories as well as several 
pilot plant units equipped for semi-commercial production and evaluation of new processes 
in both the free-radical and ionic systems. 


Aside from the scientific research carried on by the expanding facilities of large indi- 
vidual companies, primarily for their own benefit, a great amount of industrial, research 
continues to be done under the auspices of the federal and provincial governments, some- 
times with the co-operation of universities. Two examples of this Canadian habit of 
co-operation between industries and other organizations may be cited: the Research 
Division of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, a provincial service, and 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, intimately associated with McGill 
University. The research work of these organizations is briefly described in the following 
sections. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division of Ontario 
Hydro, with a present staff of 300, provides testing, investigation and research services 
for all phases of the utility’s engineering design, construction work, and system operation 
and maintenance. The Division maintains a close liaison with other research organizations 
and power utilities, and staff members participate in the committee work of major technica] 


societies and standardizing associations. 


Electrical investigations pertain to improvements in equipment for generating, transmit- 
ting, distributing and utilizing power. Problems of electrical insulation, system disturbance 
recording, protection against lightning, energy metering and illumination are among those 
studied in such investigations. Attention is given to the performance and efficiency of 
power equipment, to improved measuring techniques, and to means of minimizing the 
hazards of electric shock. 


Among the structural and mechanical topics studied are the following: metallic 
corrosion; stresses in structures; noise and vibration conditions; soil mechanics as related 
to foundations, roads, and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties of structural! 
components and of numerous items such as conductor joints and line hardware; the 
mechanical performance and safety features of various types of machines; welding 
materials, techniques and applications; and a variety of problems associated with the 
design of concrete structures, the application of masonry materials, and the production, 
placement and quality control of all concrete used. 


In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of materials 
and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard to such subjects 
as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, brush and weed control, 
lubrication, liquid electrical insulants, water treatment, thermal insulation, and corrosion 
prevention. 


Other studies contributory and supplementary to the main branches of work are 
carried on in the fields of physics, biology, meteorology, petrology and mathematics. 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada.—Because so much of the Canadian 
economy is dependent upon pulp and paper the need has long been recognized for research 
on cellulose chemistry and other technologies associated with the use of cellulose. In 
1913 the Federal Government established the Forest Products Laboratories in Montreal. 
Its Pulp and Paper Division began to receive support from the pulp and paper industry in 
1925 and soon after started to work closely with the Chemistry Department of McGill 
University. The present building on the University grounds was opened in 1929 to provide 
increased accommodation and facilities for its expanding activity in pulp and paper research. 
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In 1950 the Institute became an independent corporation under federal charter, adminis- 
tered by a Board of Directors consisting of appointees from McGill University, industry, 
and the Federal Department which is now Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
This Corporation has taken over the building it occupied on the University grounds, 
together with all its equipment—the land remains University property and is lent to the 
Corporation. The Corporation has complete control of the operation, subject to the 


_ provision that work leading to degrees will be under the control of the appropriate faculties 


of the University. 

McGill’s entire Division of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry and part of the Division 
of Physical Chemistry form integral parts of the Institute; to some degree the Institute 
has also become the bureau of standards for the pulp and paper industry. 


Numerous contributions to the fundamental knowledge of the chemistry of cellulose 
and lignin, the chemical and mechanical pulping of wood, the behaviour of fibres in water, 
and the testing of pulp and paper have been made by Institute personnel. At present, 
studies in physical chemistry are being conducted mainly on the surface chemistry and 
swelling of cellulose, and the flocculation of suspensions of fibres, while research in organic 
chemistry is being carried out on the reactivity of cellulose, the properties and constitution 
of cellulose derivatives, and the chemistry of lignin and of bark. Much work is also being 
done on the various methods of producing chemical pulp. 


University Research.*—Research undertaken in the universities is in three broad 
categories: research undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor, or 
committee, to meet requirements for an advanced degree; that undertaken by the professor, 
which may be of a more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken 
co-operatively on a faculty or interfaculty basis in the university laboratories or in such 
special institutions as medical research laboratories, institutes of microbiology and hygiene, 
science service laboratories, and agriculture colleges. 


Research has always been an integral part of university life at the graduate level and 
the amount undertaken decade by decade has more than kept pace with the growth of 
graduate schools. Research undertaken in the universities is limited largely by the number 
of staff members, time available, and equipment. Professors have busy schedules of 
lecturing, examining and assisting in academic administration. Students too are busy 
with lectures, reading and assignments and in addition they feel an urgent need to complete 
their task in a specified time. Nevertheless an increasing number of scholarships, fellow- 
ships and grants have not only enabled more students to undertake research but have 
enabled both professors and students to undertake more complex tasks. 


Until 1919 only two universities, Toronto and McGill, offered graduate courses 
beyond the master’s degree. In that year they had graduated eleven students with 
doctorates in pure science. Today Ontario has four, Quebec three, and six provinces 
each have one major university with graduate facilities. All of these have provision for 
obtaining advanced degrees in science although the number of fields is restricted in all 
but the larger institutions. During recent years the universities have graduated annually 
about 200 with doctorates and 1,500 with master’s or equivalent degrees in arts and science. 
In addition there are many colleges and universities which provide excellent undergraduate 
training in research in many fields. 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture is Canada’s leading primary industry, one whose continued growth and 
importance is felt in every sector of the economy. In the postwar years 1946-53 Canadian 
farmers realized an average net income of $1,611,600,000 from farming operations. At the 
beginning of this century 40 p.c. of those gainfully employed were engaged in agriculture; 
today less than 20 p.c. are so employed. The decline of agriculture as a field of employment 
relatively to other sectors of the economy—notably manufacturing—has been accompanied 
by an increase in farm output, to two and one-half times that attained at the century’s 
opening. This increase in output may be attributed to several factors: more scientific 
methods of farming, especially in regard to the dry land farming techniques of the western 
provinces, more diversified farming and the increase in mechanization. From 1947 to 
1950 alone Canada’s farmers spent an average $304,000,000 a year on new equipment. 
In 1951 farming in Canada was carried out using nearly 400,000 tractors, 90,000 grain 
combines and 196,000 motor trucks, as well as 330,000 automobiles; all these figures are 
greatly in excess of totals for the same vehicles and machinery ten years earlier, and are a 
revolutionary development compared with the turn of the century. Land under cultiva- 
tion, perhaps one of the best measures of the significance of agriculture in the economy, 
has tripled in the last 50 years and is now put at nearly 100,000,000 acres. Agriculture 
in Canada represents immense long term capital investment: recent estimates put the 
value of farm lands and buildings, implements and machinery and livestock, representing 
capital invested in some two-thirds of a million farms, at near the 10,000,000,000 dollar 
mark. : 

The historical development of agriculture in Canada has been dealt with in previous 
Year Books. The 1924 edition, pp. 186-191, discussed ‘“‘The Development of Agriculture 
in Canada’; the 1939 edition, pp. 187-190, dealt with the “Historical Background of 
Canadian Agriculture”; “Canadian Agriculture during the War and Post-War Periods” 
was featured in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 200-211. These features and more specialized 
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aspects such as marketing, irrigation, soil zones, the Canadian Wheat Board and other 
topics dealt with in former Year Books and still of current interest are listed in 
Chapter XXIX of this Year Book under the heading ‘Special Material Published in 
Former Editions of the Canada Year Book.” 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The creation of the Department of Agriculture is provided for in Sect. 95 of the 
British North America Act (1867) which states in part that ‘in each province, the legis- 
lature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “the Parliament 
of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the 
provinces; and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have 
effect in and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada’. As a result of this provision there now exists a Department of 
Agriculture, with a Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government and in 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by 
the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


Subsection 1.—General Policy and Price Stability 


All the activities of the Department of Agriculture are directed toward the production 
of marketable farm products. Apart from the initial research and experimentation in 
connection with operations on the farm itself it is essential that processing, grading and 
inspection of farm products should be of a high standard if markets both at home and 
abroad are to be retained and new ones developed; so that the inspection and grading 
activities of the Department have become of increasing importance. By inspection and 
grading the buyer is able to obtain a product suited to his requirements; the producer is 
compensated according to the grade of his product and is thus encouraged to produce a 
high quality commodity. 


The results of experimental and research work and the policies of the Department 
in general are made available to-farmers and to the public through bulletins, the press, 
radio, television and the screen. Releases on market conditions and prices are a regular 
feature of this publicity. 


The Federal Government has passed a number of Acts designed to give price stability 
in marketing agricultural products. The most important of these is the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act, 1944, which permits the Federal Government to stabilize the price 
of any agricultural product, except wheat and coarse grains which are marketed under 
other legislation, by outright purchase or by underwriting the market through guarantees 
or deficiency payments. The following products have been supported under the Act 
when occasion arose: potatoes, apples, dried white beans, extracted honey, dry skimmed 
milk, creamery butter, shell eggs, cheese, hogs and cattle. 


Under the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939, price support 
may be extended by the Government to assist in financing initial payments made by 
co-operatives to primary producers on delivery of the products for sale. Initial payments 
are subject to negotiation between co-operative and government but may not exceed 80 p.c 
of the average returns for like grades and qualities during the previous three years and 
the Government guarantees banks against loss in advancing funds to co-operative organi- 
zations with whom agreements have been signed. The legislation has been used extensively 
by co-operatives and agreements through the years have covered onions, potatoes, corn, 
many seed crops and ranch bred fox and mink pelts. 


* Except as otherwise indicated this material was prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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A number of provincial governments have legislation providing for the establishment 
of a Board to regulate or control the marketing of agricultural products sold within the . 
province concerned. Under the British North America Act a provincial government 
cannot legislate with regard to products marketed outside the province or in export trade 
but under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949 the Federal Government may 
at discretion permit provincial marketing legislation to be applied in whole or in part to 
the marketing of agricultural products outside the province concerned and in export trade. 


The Agricultural Products Board Act, 1951 states that the Board may buy, sell, 
export and import agricultural products when directed by the Governor in Council. 


1.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1945-54. 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year Ended went: First ; Second 7 
Mar. 31— Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total 
— ———_—_—__—_— Amount Mortgage | Mortgage Amount 
No. Amount No. Amount 
ed : 3 $ Pict Se 
1G45:. sc cyeeee dae 728 1,623, 000 176 100,700 1,723,700 1,561,174 100, 235 1,661,409 
L94G2 ahs . eee 918 | 2,161,050 258 163,050 | 2,324,100 1,977,902 143, 305 2,121,207 
1 SC PS ae ea 1,312} 3,165,250 404 253,900 | 3,419,150 |} 3,030,915 242,896 3,273, 811 
OAS, setae eas ene 1,301 3, 145, 150 517 315,400 | 3,460,550 || 2,911,167 274,073 3, 185, 240 
194908 ee ete. 1,821 4, 450, 100 756 469,200 | 4,919,300 | 4,169,070 425,966 4,595,036 
1950-52 deere ey oe 1,949 4,715,500 801 473,900 | 5,189,400 4,480,779 462, 150 4,942,929 
LOST eas co tee 1,796 4,312, 450 680 409,550 | 4,722,000 4, 288, 866 404, 213 4,693,079 
QD oF cogs oct aes 1,437 | 3,929,500 494 308,900 | 4,238,400 || 4,131,141 337,951 4,469,092 
TOSS) wate ates oer ee 1,685 | 5,458,750 559 393,550 | 5,852,300 4,766, 149 342, 410 5, 108, 559 
Hy Si a eee oot 2,091 7,366, 800 591 449,950 | 7,816,750 6, 606, 323 394, 216 7,000, 539 


Farm Credit.—The Federal Government has made provision for the extension of 
credit to farmers under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act. The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951 was emergency 
legislation intended primarily to relieve any hardship caused by the extremely unfavourable 
harvesting conditions of that autumn. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act.—Under this Act long term farm mortgage credit is 
available to Canadian farmers through the agency of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
established in 1929. ‘Loans repayable on an amortized plan with equal annual payments 
over periods not exceeding 25 years are made to buy livestock, farm equipment and 
farm land, to make improvements and to pay debts and operating expenses. The Board 
may lend up to 60 p.c. of appraised value and up to $10,000 on first mortgage, and up to 
70 p.c. and $12,000 on combined first and second mortgages. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954 loans were approved for a total of $7,816,750, an 


nerease of 33 p.c. over the previous year. At Mar. 31, 1954, 17,267 first mortgage loans 
and 2,828 second mortgage loans were outstanding for a total of $35,074,819. 
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2.—Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act by Province, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Loans Approved 


Province First Mortgage Second Mortgage Total 
No. Amount No. Amount Amount 
$ $ $ 

Ponce Haward island... 2. esi y. 4... kee es 92 220,950 4 1,800 222,750 
PERU AHOCO UIE Kh oe kata Boas eke vie en oe ory 40 118,600 4 2,350 120,950 
RNP S TILES WIIG arcs = ars Got oie wo sae eb ey eae eae 95 253 , 050 14 11,150 264, 200 
REETCC Htc ANN Ns ste SRS hs RRR ae ae 226 800, 300 69 46, 450 846, 750 
CD EDITS tect, By oclne eRe ORR 6 nae ae cre L e heaeE 521 Pe lih7. 150 50 39, 100 2,156,250 
Tie YAO eens SERA SOE DR ARISING CRE IPR 174 82,350 92 70, 850 653, 200 
RANK MECOGWOAl Serr tera. Pee OR TEE eb ENTE 605 2,200,000 296 236, 000 2,436,000 
POLE nt a see ins. Clete nee el: Ck he hes hehe 236 685, 000 52. 33,550 718,550 
PR SW OUI) Or as Sac os oa Se ae bind at ease 102 389, 400 10 8,700 398, 100 

Wotals Rese, BA. SO 2,091 7,366,800 591 449,950 7,816,750 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.*—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, administered 
by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide intermediate term credit and a type 
of short term credit for farmers to enable them to equip, improve and develop their farms. 
There is scarcely anything a farmer needs in the way of mechanical aids for his farm opera- 
tion or for his home for which a loan may not be made. Assistance may also be obtained 
for the purchase of livestock, principally foundation or breeding stock; for installation or 
repair of farm electric systems; for repair, alteration or construction of farm buildings, 
including the home; and for fencing, drainage and other development projects. Credit 
is provided on security and terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The chartered banks are the lending agency under the Act. The legislation, originally 
operative for three years 1945-47, has been extended from time to time for three year 
periods. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against loss up to 10 p.c. of the 
total loans made by it during the period, Under the Act the guarantee is limited by a 
provision stating that it will not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans 
made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. In February 1951 
the Act was extended for three years and the statutory loan aggregate was fixed at 
$200,000,000. Within two years the loans almost totalled this amount and a further 
extension of the Act was made for three years from Apr. 1, 1953. The aggregate of loans 
for this three year period, affected by the guarantee, is set at $300,000,000. By Dec. 31, 
1954, 282 claims amounting to $149,814 had been paid under the guarantee. 


Loans may be obtained for terms up to 10 years with interest not to exceed 5 p.c. 
The maximum amount to be advanced to a borrower at any one time was increased to 
$4,000 by the legislation of 1953. The borrower must provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the 
cost of his project. 

By Dec. 31, 1953, $383,184,852 or 74-6 p.c. had been repaid of the total loans made. 
Of those made during the first three years of operation, all but 0-2 p.c. had been repaid; 
of those made during the second three years, all but 1-4 p.c. had been repaid; all but 15-2 
p.c. had been repaid of those made during the next three years; and for the twenty-one 
months of the fourth period ended Dec. 31, 1954, 32-5 p.c. of the loans made had been 
repaid. 


* Prepared by D. M. McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans: Act, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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3.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act by Purpose 1945-54 


Total Loans 


1953 1954 Since Inception 
Purpose in 1945 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Purchase of agricultural implements....... 73,934 | 88,057,198 48,898 | 52,069,707 |} 414,554 | 461,100,104 
Construction, repair or alteration of or ; 

additions to any structure on a farm..... 3,876 5,057,563 4,239 5,661,520 23,576 27,621,908 
Purchase OlinviestOCke: hee cee terreno 3,694 3,053,914 3,658 2,875,926 18, 850 15,386, 453 
Improvement or development project..... 1,896 1,300,305 joer 1,122,636 13, 963 7,480,227 
Purchase or installation of equipment or 

electric system or alteration of electric : 

SVSbeMmonta Larimer mei. OA. Okie cere 456 347, 666 387 286, 348 2,929 1,605,582 
Rencinstoridrainaremctirn.. <2 .26 sae ees ke 106 76,114 63 57,674 602 412,374 

FINO GANS: Be PER caer occ 8s eters ee orks 83,962 | 97,892,760 58,572 | 62,073,806 || 474,474 | 513,606,648 


4.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act by Province 1945-54 


Total Loans 


1953 1954 Since Inception 
Province 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No $ No. $ No. $ 
INemitoundlan Gates eran eras 55 68,274 59 73,024 163 194,577 
Prince’ Edward Island. .:....... “2. 1,671 1,497,575 1,085 922,244 6, 844 6,199,517 
INGA SCOLIGN ae oe ie pea treat 1,077 945, 862 1,034 866,171 4,456 3,889,110 
New Brunswickeere..ceadaere. oe nee 896 925,977 697 720,047 3, 839 4,003,251 
Quebecte habia toast 7,621 8,722,234 7,656 8, 434, 638 32,310 35, 802,672 
Ontaniorcee er enc cats cater cane Sie 12,971,331 10,979 12,380, 638 64, 000 68,079,352 
Manitobarec conte te fic cts eee 9,547 10,639,177 6,300 6,375, 409 61,572 64, 102,780 
Paskatchewanter «tee tee Cada ssac eee 26,334 33,309, 549 14,198 14,960, 420 151,242 171,511, 443 
pat overmicscrrn meat Chee re ne Cee ee ee 22,526 26, 207,368 14,385 15,055, 403 136, 503 145,977,768 
British Columibiasemcc eases eae 2,422 2,605, 413 Ppa fs) 2,285, 812 13,545 13,846,178 
DotalSwoeeey ek ure 83, 962 97,892, 760 58,572 62,073,806 || 474,474 513, 606, 648 


Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951—This Act, which came into 
force Jan. 15, 1952, provides short term credit to grain producers in the Prairie Provinces 
who because of congested delivery points or inability to complete harvesting of their 
grain are in need of credit until their grain can be delivered. Individual advances can be 
made to a maximum.of $1,000. 


Prairie Farm Assistange Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939 
and administered by the federal Department of Agriculture, provides for direct money 
payments by the Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop 
yields in the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District of British Columbia. The Act 
was designed to assist the municipalities and provinces in years of crop failure to meet 
relief expenditures which would normally be too great to be assumed by them. The Act 
provides that payments be made to farmers under certain conditions and terms and, in 
order that Federal Government costs may be defrayed to some extent, it is required that 
1 p.c. of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, barley and rye) marketed in the 
Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government and set aside in a special fund for the 
purposes of the Act. 


If the farmer, who may be an owner, a tenant, or a member of a co-operative farm 
association engaged in farming, is located in a crop failure area, he may be awarded assist- 
ance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum of 200 acres. The 
rates of payment range up to $2.50 per acre. 


pe 
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From the inception of the scheme to Mar. 31, 1955 the total amount paid out under the 
Act was $177,397,626. The amount collected under the 1 p.c. levy to Mar, 31, 1955 
was $85,767,933. 


Subsection 2.—Ag¢gricultural Research and Experimentation 
The Department of Agriculture conducts on a broad scale scientific research and 


experimentation on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of 
plants and animals, the breeding and testing of new species and varieties, the micro- 


biology of soils and foods, investigations of crop production and cultural methods, and 
many other matters. This work is carried on mainly by the Science Service and the 
Experimental Farms Service and, in addition to providing information on current pro- 
duction problems, is of paramount importance to the long time well-being of agriculture. 

Conservation of the soil is of basic importance to agriculture and research in the 
form of soil surveys and study of methods for the protection and conservation of soil 
resources is carried on by the Department in collaboration with the provincial governments. 
Studies include the chemistry of the soil, cover crops, value of manure and fertilizers, cultural 
methods, use of tillage machinery and development of large land reclamation projects. 

The Department has for many years conducted investigations into the control of 
insects and diseases of forest trees. The limited silvicultural work carried on has aimed 
at maintaining a supply of trees suitable for planting on the prairies as shelter belts against 
the wind and to prevent soil and snow drifting. Basically this is also a soil conserva- 
tion measure. 

Much of the research and experimental work is concerned with crop plants for, after 
the soil itself, these are of chief importance. This work includes the breeding and testing 
of suitable varieties of crops to be grown under the varying climatic conditions throughout 
Canada. The culture and the nutritional value of crop plants and the suitability of food 
crops for human consumption—even their appeal or lack of appeal to a housewife—are 
continuously under study. 

Work on livestock includes mainly the feeding, care and handling of stock, its pro- 
tection from insects and diseases and the production of suitable market and breeding types. 
A limited amount of work has also been done on the production of new strains of animals. 

Research and study of processed products such as milk, butter, cheese and meat 
and of fruits and vegetables is a most active item in the scientific work of the Department. 
Storage of agricultural products creates many problems that call for constant study. 

Chemical and biological research and experimentation is chiefly of an applied nature. 
The Department does not specialize in so-called fundamental research involving the 
discovery of basic scientific phenomena and laws but concentrates on the adoption of 


_ known processes and the application of such processes to specific aims. Some discoveries 


bordering on fundamental research however are occasionally made, and extension of research 
is also made to some degree into the basic field where certain information is lacking in 
applied science. 

Agricultural research, particularly in plant science, must be decentralized to a great 
extent as most problems must be studied where they occur. Apart from the value to 
farmers of having a local source of information the experimental farms and science labor- 
atories are widely distributed because the work can be done in no other way. In addition 
to the headquarters of the Experimental Farms Service at Ottawa work is carried on at 
32 branch experimental farms, 20 substations and 2 forest nursery stations. Experimental 
work of local application is done at 232 illustration stations. The work of the Science 
Service, centralized at Ottawa, is also augmented by that of about 100 laboratories located 
throughout the country. 

In the field of economic research, studies in farm management, land utilization, 
marketing and farm family living are undertaken in all parts of the country. The scope 
of the scientific and experimental work of the Department is revealed when it is realized 
that there is no plant or animal in Canada that is not susceptible to damage by disease 
caused by bacteria, fungi or viruses or subject to attacks by insects or, for animals, damage 
by internal parasites. 
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Subsection 3.—Protection and Grading 


Unlike manufactured articles, even close scrutiny of most agricultural products - 


is little help in determining their purity as food, or their value to the farmer for further 
production. Obviously products used as food must be pure and healthful and must satisfy 
standards of quality established for them. If agriculture is to be conducted on a sound 
basis, the supplies farmers buy—seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides—also must carry 
a guarantee that they will be as represented. Much of the research and experimental work 
would be of no avail if legislation were not provided to see that the end-product of such 
work was satisfactory. In addition Canada’s livestock, crops and trees must be protected 
from diseases that might be introduced with importations or that might originate in 
Canada. . 

These protective and grading services are a most important part of the work of two 
sections of the Department of Agriculture: the Production Service and the Marketing 
Service. Generally the protective features and the grading to standards or approval of 
analyses of farm supplies come under the Production Service. The grading of most food 
products is the responsibility of the Marketing Service. Legislative authority to impose 
protective and grading services is derived from about 20 Acts or their accompanying 
Regulations. 


Health of Animals.—The protection of the health of Canada’s livestock is a most, 
important service. To guard against the introduction of contagious diseases from foreign 
lands stringent regulations are enforced by the Health of Animals Division covering 
the importation of livestock, livestock products and even packing material and litter. 
Provision is also made for the control or eradication of animal diseases developing within 
Canada. Programs directed at the eventual eradication of such diseases as bovine tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis are a continuing part of the work. The Division is responsible for 
the inspection of animals slaughtered for food and post-mortem examination is made of 
all carcasses in the course of slaughter and dressing before the meat is approved for human 
consumption. Sanitary conditions in packing plants and slaughter houses come under 
review and all canned meats must meet high standards of processing to qualify as food. 


Protection of Supplies.—The Plant Products Division, in co-operation with the 
provinces and’ other agencies, is concerned primarily with the administration of Acts 
respecting feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, hay and straw, fibre flax and binder twine, 
and the production of seed. The inspection services of the Division have three main 
functions: (1) to enforce the Acts that regulate the sale of the agricultural supplies; (2) to 
provide as required such services as seed crop inspection and the sealing of seed produced 
from inspected and other approved crops; (3) to co-operate with provincial governments 
and other agencies in promoting and improving supplies of seeds, feeds, fertilizers and 
pesticides. 

Visual inspection is of little value for most of these products and laboratory testing 
is necessary; the laboratory services of the Division maintain branch offices across Canada. 
Testing seeds is a complex matter, for they must be tested for germination, variety, purity 
and freedom from weeds and other kinds of seeds before they are graded. All feeding 
stuffs, fertilizers and pesticides are subject to registration and this is refused if the use of 
products would be dangerous, if the ingredients or analyses are unsatisfactory or if the 
claims made regarding their value are incorrect or misleading. 


Plant Protection.—The Division of Plant Protection functions with regard to 
plants and plant products much as the Health of Animals Division does with animals, 
and it administers the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Imported nursery stock and 
plant material are all subject to inspection as protection against the introduction of insects 
and diseases. Extensive inspection is maintained within Canada to identify, localize and 
exterminate dangerous enemies of crops and trees. Provision is also made for the inspection 
of potato crops to be used for seed, for domestic and export markets and for the issuance 
of health certificates required for a wide range of plant products, 
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Standards and Inspection.—The Department has been steadily establishing and 
improving standards of quality for agricultural products for over 50 years. This work 
originated in an effort to improve the quality of export commodities and has gradually 
been extended to include many products that move in interprovincial trade. Most 
provinces have adopted these standards for enforcement on products marketed within 
their boundaries. 


Grade standards are established and enforced for dairy products, meats, eggs and 
poultry, fresh and processed fruits and vegetables and seeds and are widely recognized 
outside Canada. Many Canadian foods and agricultural products command premium 
prices because of the strict quality standards maintained. 


Dairy Products.—Producers, processers and consumers all derive benefits from grading 
and inspection services of the Dairy Products Division. Authority to carry out such 
services is contained in the Canada Dairy Products Act which established national stand- 
ards for dairy products and regulates interprovincial and international trade. Grade 
names and standards have been prescribed for cheddar cheese, creamery butter and dry 
skimmed milk and each of these products must be graded before entering into inter- 
provincial or international trade. Dairy products for which grade names have not been 
established, such as ice cream, evaporated milk and process cheese, are required to meet 
prescribed standards for composition, packing and marking before being exported from 
Canada, imported into Canada or moved from one province to another. Authority to 
carry on the grading and inspection of dairy products made and sold within the province of 
origin is derived from legislation passed by the province concerned. Nine provinces 
have either passed or are preparing to pass legislation concurrent with that contained in 
the Canada Dairy Products Act and Regulations thereunder. 


Meats.—In addition to the veterinary inspection of carcasses for wholesomeness, 
inspection and grading of meats for quality is of importance. All hogs slaughtered at 
inspected and approved plants are rail graded, that is, the farmer is paid on the dressed 
weight and quality of the carcass. All beef carcasses in inspected plants are graded and 
the better grades are marked with the national brands according to standards of ‘Choice’, 
‘Good’ or ‘Commercial’ qualities. Lamb and veal carcasses are graded on an optional 
basis. 


Wool is inspected and graded in registered wool warehouses. 


Eggs and Poultry.—There are 1,274 registered egg grading stations for the grading 
and packing of eggs; and 43 registered egg breaking stations for the processing, grading 
and packing of frozen egg products. Registered poultry processing and eviscerating 
stations for the processing, eviscerating, grading and packing of poultry total 338. Because 
of a rapidly increasing demand for eviscerated poultry the quantity processed in registered 
processing and eviscerating plants has increased—from approximately 4,000,000 Ib. in 
1950 to 45,046,959 lb. in 1954. 


Inspection of eggs, poultry and frozen egg products is compulsory on all sizable 
quantities intended for export, and also for interprovincial poultry shipments of 10,000 ley 
or over. These products are also check inspected periodically for grade when offered for 
wholesale and retail sale. The sale of eggs by grade at retail is compulsory throughout 
Canada and the sale of poultry by grade at retail is compulsory in many of the larger 
consuming centres. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables——Grades are established for all principal fruits and 
vegetables produced in Canada. Practically all products for which grades are established 
must be inspected and certified if for shipment out of Canada. In addition inspection and 
certification is compulsory on specified products if produced in certain provinces and 
shipped to another province. To provide this service, mostly seasonal in nature, a staff 
of inspectors is maintained throughout the foremost producing areas across Canada. In 
the larger distributing centres an inspection staff is maintained to administer grading, 
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packaging and marking regulations at the wholesale and retail level, to collect and compile 
market statistics and to provide on request a commercial inspection service covering the 
quality or condition of produce received by the wholesaler. The shippers, brokers, com- 
mission houses and wholesalers dealing in fruits and vegetables in interprovincial, export 
or import trade must be licensed and are subject to established regulations. 


Processed Fruits and Vegetables—When special regulations covering canned fruits 
and vegetables were established under the Meat and Canned Foods Act in 1907 Canada 
became the first country to have any such legislation. Regulations under the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act now establish grades for practically all canned, frozen or dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables as well as for jams. Sanitary regulations are also established and are 
enforced by a staff of inspectors who provide an inspection service covering interprovincial, 
export or import movement of processed fruits and vegetables. This movement constitutes 
about 98 p.c. of the entire industry in Canada, the sales value of which amounted to 
approximately $250,000,000 in 1954 as compared with $20,000,000 in 1919. Although 
no grades are established in the regulations the processing and packing of such products 
as pickles, olives, vegetable soups, etc. is also supervised and controlled. About 560 
processing plants of one kind or another operate under a Certificate of Registration issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Honey.—Regulations are established for the classifying, grading and marking of all 
honey moving in interprovincial or export trade. Inspection is compulsory on honey 
being shipped out of Canada and administrative inspections for class and grade are made 
at the wholesale and retail levels on the domestic market. Interprovincial and export 
shippers and packers of pasteurized honey must be registered with the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Maple Products—Regulations are established for the prohibition of adulteration 
of maple products, for inspection and analysis, for proper identification of maple products 
and of ‘colourable imitations’ and for the licensing of manufacturers or packers and of 
all sugar bush operators operating in the interprovincial or export market. To enforce 
the regulations periodic inspection is made of the manufacturing plants, markets, stores 
and restaurants. 


Subsection 4.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


The first Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
was held in Quebec City in 1945 and at the 8th Session the Conference celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in the FAO building in Rome, Italy, November 1955. During this ten year 
period the membership progressed from 42 to 71 nations and world agricultural production 
increased substantially. In 1946 the immediate issue was food shortages but by 1954 the 
disposal of surplus foodstuffs had become a problem for some countries. However as the 
Committee on Commodity Problems observed in June 1955, ‘On the whole, the world 
food position, despite some progress in production, still presents the long-standing problem 
of unequal rates of progress among different regions and wide disparities in consumption 
standards’’. : 


The organization and objectives of FAO have been explained in earlier editions of 
the Year Book. FAO is concerned mainly with the problems of countries that have not 
yet reached a high degree of economic development. Briefly the chief aims are: to help 
nations raise their standard of living; to improve the nutrition of the people of all countries; 
to increase the efficiency of farming, forestry and the fisheries; and thus to give all people 
more opportunities for productive work. 


FAO has neither the funds nor the authority to buy and distribute food, supply 
fertilizers and farm machinery, or to build and staff laboratories, but it does effectively 
assist member nations by making an over-all statistical study of world food supplies and 
requirements and supplying information requested by members; by sending experts to 
work with scientists and technicians of member governments asking for this help and by 
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dispatching special missions to countries requesting them; and by making definite recom- 
mendations for concerted action and providing a means whereby nations may work together 
to carry out programs. 


‘Technical Assistance.—Although routine activities such as the collection and 
compilation of statistics and other information are still important functions of FAO, 


most of the resources at the disposal of the Director-General are used for technical assistance 


work, Much of this is of a continuing nature and forms part of the Organization’s regular 
activities and is supplemented by special short term projects based on agreements with 
recipient countries. FAO has also given attention to the training of suitable persons in the 
underdeveloped countries in order to qualify them to continue the work developed by 
outside experts sent under the technical assistance program. To accomplish this, emphasis 
has been placed on training centres and seminars and the provision of fellowships and 
scholarships to qualified persons for study abroad. 


FAO operates technical assistance programs in 55 countries. About 600 experts 
were in the field at the end of 1955 and the total technical assistance budget for that year 
exceeded $7,000,000. FAO has transmitted to governments more than 300 final reports 
from its experts. These contain concise summaries of recommendations for government 
action and many set out detailed estimates of the cost of carrying out specific projects. 
However the implementation of development plans to raise agricultural productivity and 
improve the nutritional level of their populations remains the responsibility of the national 
governments. 


Some results of the technical assistance program have appeared in the form of increased 
production but most of the work is of a long term nature—land reclamation, forest con- 
servation and fisheries development. Some illustrations of the progress made are as 
follows:— 

(a) In the hybrid seed corn program FAO-aided international action against the desert locust 
in the Middle East has prevented any serious loss to food production in the past three years. 
Plans for the 1954-55 anti-locust campaign throughout the Arabian Peninsula were laid by 
an FAO working party. 


(b) In Thailand FAO veterinarians are assisting in a program to control livestock diseases 
and have extended widely field trials of vaccine used against Newcastle disease in poultry: 
80,000 fowl were vaccinated in 1954 compared with 3,000 in 1953. 


(c) Under an FAO-sponsored rice hybridization project at Cuttack, India, more than 6,000 
plants combining the best qualities of Indian and Japanese varieties (indica and japonica) 
were produced in 1953 and 1954 and their seed distributed to participating countries. India 
reported that individual selections had been observed with double the yields of their 
indica parents, and Burma and Malaya reported that some of the hybrids showed high 
resistance to the stem borer pest. 


(d) In India FAO experts helped reorganize government farm machinery workshops in Uttar 
Pradesh and trained supervisors and foremen in the design and welding of farm equipment. 
In the Talkatora workshops an estimated 300 p.c. improvement in output was achieved in 
the first six months of 1954. 


(e) The government of Burma has adopted a national plan for forest development based on 
an FAO expert’s recommendation. In Austria, through advice from FAO on measures to 
increase forest productivity, an estimated 20,000 additional acres were reforested by the 
end of 1954. 


Regional Activities. —The importance of regional activities has increasingly engaged 
FAO’s attention. Fisheries councils have been established for the Indo-Pacific region and 
for the Mediterranean and regional forestry commissions have been established for Asia, 
Europe, Latin America and the Near East. The International Rice Commission, although 
not limited in membership to Far Eastern countries, operates chiefly as a regional body. 
A European Foot-and-Mouth Disease Commission has been established and an FAO 
Desert Locust Control Committee for many Middle Eastern countries plagued by 
locusts. Active co-operation is maintained between FAO and the regional Economic 
Commissions of the United Nations and senior FAO officers have been stationed at the 
headquarters of the Commissions to maintain continuous liaison and direct joint programs 
of work in fields of common interest. A number of regional meetings on agricultural plans, 
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prospects and programs as well as numerous regional technical meetings have been held 
and various regional undertakings are in progress in addition to those being implemented 
through formally constituted commissions or councils. : 


Surplus Disposal.—In recent years FAO has given a good deal of attention to 
questions of surplus disposal under the following headings:— 

(a) the promotion of suitable methods of disposal on special terms for specified purposes, 
particularly to aid economic development, supplementary welfare distribution schemes, 
and emergency relief; 

(b) the formulation of principles and guiding lines to be observed in surplus disposal programs 
and transactions; 

(c) the creation of an intergovernmental forum in Washington, D.C. for constructive consulta- 
tions on these questions; and 

(d) the organization of field missions to investigate on the spot the absorption possibilities of 
potential recipient countries. ; 

The principles and guiding lines have been fully set out in the printed pamphlet 

“Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses—Principles Recommended by FAO”, published in 
December 1954. 


To assist promotion of surplus disposal programs and observation of agreed principles 
the Committee on Commodity Problems established a Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposal. The Sub-Committee is open to interested FAO member governments 
and meets in Washington, D.C. It has also established Working Parties on dried skim 
milk and on butter. Canada participates in each of these committees. 


Canada and FAO.—Canada is a member of the FAO Council and a Canadian was 
a member of the Co-ordinating Committee in 1954 and 1955. In their individual capacities, 
Canadians have been active in carrying out the work of FAO. Members of the Canadian 
delegation take an active part in the Conference proceedings and a number of Canadian 
specialists have undertaken assignments abroad as part of FAO headquarters staff and 
force of technical experts. In Canada an Inter-departmental Committee of representatives 
of the federal Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, National Health and Welfare, External Affairs, Finance, and Trade and 
Commerce serves in an advisory capacity on matters pertaining to FAO and as a liaison 
with the Organization on non-policy matters. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 
Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—The Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are 
operated by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. The 
Division is in charge of a Director, assisted by a staff of 21 officers including an Assistant 
Director and four men employed on a contractual basis. The Director is responsible to 
the Deputy Minister of the Resources Branch of the Department. 


For purposes of administration and extension work the Province is divided into nine 
districts with a Fieldman with permanent headquarters located in each district except 
Labrador, where the agricultural officer is resident for the summer months only. Officers in 
charge of different phases of agricultural development visit each district on assignments 
from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry in Newfoundland 
include assistance in the clearing of land with Government owned and operated tractors; 
the distribution of ground limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on 
purebred sires; and grants to agricultural societies and assistance to marketing organizations 
and exhibition committees. An inspection service is provided for poultry products, 
vegetables and blueberries, production of the latter being encouraged by the burning of 
suitable berry areas and the improvement of roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit 
development generally is promoted through the distribution of quality foundation stock. 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the Province and accepts responsibility for all projects 
pertaining to agriculture. 


Every encouragement is given to production of livestock. The Division has main- 
tained an experimental sheep flock for the past four years under the management of a 
Scottish shepherd. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable marketing 
conditions and Departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial Farm Development 
Loan Act. Two veterinarians, employed by the Division, supervise the health of animals 
program and the eradication of bovine tuberculosis has been carried on over the past 
five years as a joint federal-provincial project. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Provincial Department of Agriculture is presided 
over by a Minister assisted by a Deputy Minister. The Department also employs a 
Dairy Superintendent and Assistant Dairy Superintendent, a Director of Veterinary 
Services, a Horticulturist, and an Agricultural Engineer, five subsidized practicing Veteri- 
narians, a Soil Analysis Assistant, a Poultry Director, an Agronomist, three Field Repre- 
sentatives, a Director and Assistant Director and two extension workers of Women’s 
Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
through various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and several producer 
organizations, The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Services which was established a few years ago to further the effective prosecu- 
tion, within the Province, of agricultural policies and projects of the Federal and the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. The main purpose and function of the Committee, 
which meets quarterly, is to determine ways and means by which the purposes of both 
Departments of Agriculture may best be served, and how the work of those Departments 
may be co-ordinated and directed through integrated agricultural policies and with a 
minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial Government policy concerning agriculture in New 
Brunswick is directed by the Department of Agriculture. This Department has as its 
head the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors 
of the following services: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, 
field husbandry, soils and crops, plant protection and promotion, agricultural engineering, 
home economics, Credit Union Co-operative Association, agricultural education, api- 
culture, and agricultural societies. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises eleven services: 
rural education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
information and research, home economics, animal health, rural engineering and the 
secretariat. Each service is divided into sections dealing with particular problems. 


The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the Research 
Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. Hyacinthe, the Pro- 
vincial Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing Animals Extension Farm (St. 
Louis de Courville), The Farm Credit Bureau, the Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. Hilaire) 
and the Veterinary College (St. Hyacinthe) are also under the authority of the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Office of Rural Electrification is connected with the Provincial 
Executive Council. 


The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, is held 
alternately in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers the various 
farm products; its main objective is to ascertain the personal merit of the competitors 
who have most distinguished themselves and can serve as examples, County Farm 
Improvement Contests have been conducted for more than twenty-two years and are 
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still very popular. Over 6,000 competitors have already benefited from these contests 
which promote better methods of culture designed to increase farm income. In 1955, a 
group of 275 farmers registered for these competitions. 


The Drainage Service deals with soil improvement or land reclamation by dredging 
the large watercourses with its own equipment or under contract and by renting equipment 
at very low rates to farmers who want to improve their croplands. The Department of 
Agriculture also gives assistance in the form of grants towards such projects. Soil improve- 
ment measures include large drainage projects carried out by the Department and smaller 
projects carried out by groups of farmers with government help. In the past five years 
500,000 acres of land have been improved or reclaimed and 400,000 acres of underground 
drainage have been completed. In 1954, 19,500 farmers benefited from help given by this 
Service. 

Various forms of assistance are offered towards improvement of crops and livestock. 
An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of 34 breeders’ 
clubs, and plant breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vegetables and small fruits 
are maintained in a number of localities. Trained specialists are employed in the work of 
controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the main laboratories are situated at 
Quebee City and field laboratories are located in different districts or in schools. 


Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 660 co-operatives with 
68,000 members and 90 agricultural societies with 30,000 members to serve local interests 
and organize county exhibitions. There are also 850 Cercles de Fermiéres (Women’s 
Institutes) in operation with a membership of 49,000; 450 farmers’ clubs with a membership 
of 22,000, and 140 junior farmer clubs where 3,450 young boys and girls are working on 
numerous practical agricultural projects. 


The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 1936. During 19 years of operation the 
Bureau has placed at the disposal of 36,000 farmers of Quebec a sum of $114,000,000 and 
has established 17,000 young men on farms. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance 
and administrative services to agriculture through its Head Office, 11 branches, and 
three experimental farms, and through research and extension work carried on at the 
four educational institutions under its administration. In addition to general adminis- 
tration the Head Office administers the policies providing assistance to farmers and 
settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land breaking and clearing and with improv- 
ing farms and livestock. 

The Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies, licenses and 
examines stallions and gives support to purebred live stock associations. 

The Field Crops Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices and 
promotes the use of improved strains of seed, the improvement of pastures, and the 
eradication of weeds. 

The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. 

The Farm Economics Branch conducts cost studies on agricultural production in 
co-operation with agricultural organizations. 

The Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable regulations, provides information to 
growers, and administers the Co-operative Marketing Loans Act. 

The Co-operation and Markets Branch administers the Farm Products Marketing 
Act, the Ontario Food Terminal Act and the Farm Products Containers Act. 

The Milk Control Board, under the Milk Industry Act, regulates and supervises the 
marketing of fluid milk. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural 
and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, plowing matches and other competitions, and admin- 
sters the Community Centres Act. 
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The Agricultural Representatives Branch carries on an educational and extension 
service through agricultural representatives located in all counties and districts and gives 
direction to 4-H Club work and the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. 


The Women’s Institute Branch and Home Economics Service gives leadership and 
direction to organized activities of rural women. 


The Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, provides a crop reporting service and gathers and disseminates data on crops, 
livestock and dairy products. 


The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, the Western Ontario Experimental 
Farm and Agricultural School at Ridgetown, the Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard, 
the Kemptville Agricultural School, the Ontario Agricultural College including Macdonald 

Institute, and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph, all under the administration of 
the Department, provide research and extension services to Ontario agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches: agricultural extension; livestock; dairy; soils and crops; agricultural publications 
and statistics; weeds administration; co-operative services; and the provincial veterinary 
laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultural 
engineering, beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists devoting 
their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and short courses are held. Thirty- 
five agricultural representatives are located throughout the Province, each representative 
serving from one to five municipalities and twelve home economists serve designated areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and 
administers policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock, and 
works in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the Federal 
Health of Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases, . 

The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making, 
issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and conducts a dairy-cost 
study among milk producers. Extension activities include addressing meetings and 
preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 

The Soils and Crops Branch deals with grain and forage crops conservation and 
fertility and provides liaison between the Province of Manitoba and the Government 
of Canada in regard to PFRA projects. The Branch develops and administers policies 
that encourage good field crop husbandry and conservation practices. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes annu- 
ally approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. 

The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed control 
units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep rooted, persistent 
perennial weeds; supervises weed demonstrations; investigates weed problems; conducts 
weed surveys; and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, articles, pictures, mounted 
weed specimens, etc. 

The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
of co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing them. 
The Branch also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity throughout the 
Province. The Director is Secretary of the Co-operative Promotion Board. 

The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
. the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in 
the following branches and services. 

The Administration Branch includes the Accounting Division handling staff records, 
accounts and vouchers, and mail assembly; the Agricultural Records Division, handles 
records particularly of agricultural and horticultural societies; the Statistics Division 
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in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, collects data on crop conditions, 
production, marketings and income; and the Radio and Information Division broadcasts 
farm information daily over seven private stations. 

The Agricultural Representative Service has a field staff of 37 agricultural repre- 
sentatives, four area supervisors and specialists in farm mechanics and visual aids. The 
Farm Labour Division co-ordinates farm labour requirements and services with federal 
agencies, The Service provides an extension field staff for all Branches of the Department 
as well as for the other agencies operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university 
farm services. In farm labour matters co-operation is maintained with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of 
farm labour in and out of the Province. Agricultural representatives work through 
Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality 
and local improvement district to supply the farmer with the scientific and practical 
information necessary for improvement in agriculture. Agricultural committees are 
instrumental in studying local farm problems and in initiating agricultural improvement 
programs. These programs are encouraged through an Earned Assistance Program under 
which the Department pays one-half the cost of local group development projects. 


The Animal Industry Branch includes four divisions. The Dairy Division administers 
dairy herd improvement programs and assists producers with management and production 
problems; inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants; and 
administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legislation. The Livestock Division 
encourages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of pure- 
bred sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, boars 
and rams. It registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents and promotes programs 
on insect control, feeding and management. The Poultry Division maintains flock testing 
and turkey grading services; administers an approved hatchery policy, licenses produce 
dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents. It also assists with poultry 
shows and field days and otherwise promotes flock improvement. The Veterinary Division 
assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers disease testing 
and vaccination programs and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local 
veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 

The Conservation and Development Branch, established in the Department of 
Agriculture on Apr. 1, 1949, is responsible for the engineering services extended by the 
Department for irrigation development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for drainage programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, develop- 
ment of misused land and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community 
pastures all come within its jurisdiction. The Branch administers the Farm Implement Act 
and provides engineering assistance to conservation and development areas, water users’ 
districts, and irrigation districts in connection with water control projects. 


The Lands Branch, brought under the Department of Agriculture, Apr. 1, 1947, 
administers all Crown, school and Land Utilization Board lands except forest reserves 
and parks in the settled area of the Province; classifies it according to the use for which 
it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long term leases; collects rental for land under 
disposition; secures land control for land utilization projects, including the purchase and 
exchange of lands and Crown lands; supervises new settlement projects including land 
improvement by the Department and by lessees and operates provincial community 
pastures, 

The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soi] conservation, horti- 
cultural problems, weed control and management of irrigated land. The improvement 
of grassland is promoted through a forage crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries 
on custom cleaning of forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises 
on beekeeping and honey production, and carries on continuous inspection for American 
foul brood and supervises grading. 
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Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 


The Field Crops Branch deals with all matters that pertain to the utilization of soil 
and the production of crops. A Commissioner of Field Crops and four Supervisors admin- 
ister programs and policies relating to crop improvement, soil conservation and weed 
control, crop protection and pest control, and horticulture. Agricultural Service Boards 
of municipalities carry out programs and administer regulations for which the municipality 
is made responsible by provincial legislation; the Department is represented on each Board. 


The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting 
farmers in securing purebred herd sires and by maintaining an artificial insemination 
laboratory. The work of the Branch includes the supervision of livestock feeder associa- 
tions and the administration of legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic 
animals and the sale of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. 
Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as well 
as standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation and temperature control 
for dairies and frozen food lockers. A regular cow testing service is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory provides facilities for chemical and bacteriological 
analyses needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy farm management 
services are operating in the principal milk producing areas. 


The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry, 
supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease, maintains a practical poultry 
breeding plant for the distribution of breeding stock and issues all hatchery, wholesale, 
first receiver and truck licences for the handling of poultry products. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides the scientific diagnosis of “livestock and 
poultry diseases through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; 
gives lectures in veterinary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, 
and a large number of meetings; and actively promotes government policies aimed at 
reducing disease losses throughout the Province. 


The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases Act which requires the registra- 
tion of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an inspection service; it also administers the 
regulations on honey grading. The Branch carries on a considerable amount of general 
educational work. 


The Agricultural Extension Service operates 42 offices and employs the services of 
48 district agriculturists and 19 district home economists. The district agriculturists work 
with the farmers, assisting with their problems, and with departmental policies designed 
to improve the standard of agricultural practices; the district home economists provide 
a similar service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared dealing with agricultural and 
home economics. topics. The Branch is responsible for the supervision of agricultural 
societies and, in co-operation with the Federal Department of Labour, is concerned with 
recruitment and placement of farm labour. 


The Fur Farm Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, assists fur farmers with problems pertaining to care and management and stock 
improvement, and operates a vaccine distemper assistance plan to control disease. 


Schools of agriculture and home economics are operated at Olds, Vermilion and 
Fairview (see p. 408). 


A Radio and Information Branch, established on Apr. 1, 1953, provides a Sees 
program consisting of five broadcasts a week over seven Alberta stations. Weekly informa- 
tion bulletins are prepared for distribution to press and radio. / 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. 
The Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
administration of legislation affecting agriculture and for the compilation of reports and 
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publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 


The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations as well as 
supervising stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and inspection of 
beef grading. The Branch also supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the 
inspection of commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 11 centres throughout 
the Province. ; 

The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
11 points in the southerly section of the Province. 


The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 23 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the Government land 
clearing program, farm labour services and promotion of junior club projects. The Poultry 
Branch, offering extension services to the poultry industry, is also a part of this Branch. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities for training in agricultural science at university level. 
Such colleges are administered by either the Department of Agriculture or the Department 
of Education of the respective province. 


Newfoundland.—There are no agricultural colleges in the Province. The Agriculture 
Division of thé Department of Mines and Resources however provides a number of 
scholarships annually for young men to attend agricultural colleges on the mainland 
of Canada. 


Prince Edward Island.—The two year course in scientific agriculture offered at 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, is designed for students preparing to enter third 
year at Macdonald College, Que. 


In the Vocational School the short courses offered in agriculture are planned to provide 
not only knowledge and skill but to develop in the student a sense of the dignity and 
importance of agriculture as a calling and an understanding of the importance of the 
industry to the Province. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers three courses: 
the first two years of a course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture; 
a two year course in general agriculture; and a two year course in vocational agriculture. 
In addition the College assists in conducting short courses at various provincial centres, 
supports Folk Schools and gives leadership and direction to the 4-H Club organizations. 
Tuition is free for Canadian students. 


New Brunswick.—The Province’s four Agricultural Schools are located at Wood- 
stock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile. Two year agricultural courses extending 
over five months each year are offered at St. Joseph, Fredericton and St. Basile and at 
Woodstock a three year course is conducted. The curriculum includes training in all 
phases of agriculture, shop and general academic work. Home economics courses of 10 
months are offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph in conjunction with the agricultural 
courses. 


Quebec.—Courses in agricultural schools in the Province include a four year university 
course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at the following universities: 
Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére); L’Institut Agricole d’Oka (affili- 
ated with the University of Montreal); and McGill Faculty of Agriculture (Macdonald 
College). At the Provincial Veterinary School (St. Hyacinthe), affiliated with the University 
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of Montreal, a four year course is offered leading to a degree of doctor in veterinary 
medicine. There are also nine secondary agricultural schools throughout the Province; 
10 regional schools and six orphanages offering courses in agriculture. More than 1,500 
students, the great majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate and 
regional schools of agriculture and in the orphanages 150 pupils follow practical agricultural 
courses. A farm is always annexed to the school for practical training and specialists 
give instruction on the maple sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, plant pro- 
tection, veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and silviculture. School co-operatives 
and clubs are organized and directed by the pupils under the supervision of their professors. 
Household science training for the daughters of farmers and settlers is given in five of 
these schools; during the summer of 1954, 390 girls attended these courses which extend 
over the four summer months of two consecutive years. 


Ontario.—The two year course of the Ontario Agricultural College for the Associate 
Diploma in Agriculture is planned to provide basic training of personnel in agriculture. 
Young persons interested in making agriculture their vocation study the application of 
science to agricultural practice and also receive training for rural citizenship. 


The four year course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture is designed 
for fundamental education in the science of agriculture. A sound training is provided for 
farming as a profession, for entrance into government extension and allied agricultural 
services, agricultural industry, teaching, and for those who wish to proceed to graduate 
studies for the Master’s and Doctorate degrees. 


Graduate courses are also offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in Agri- 
culture. Graduate students are enrolled in a department or departments of the Ontario 
Agricultural College conjointly with a department or departments of the University of 
Toronto for advanced courses of study and training in experimentation and scientific 
investigation. M.S.A. graduates may go into teaching, research, or for further post- 
graduate study for a Doctorate degree. 


Macdonald Institute offers young women a one year course of practical training in 
the art and science of homemaking. This leads to a diploma of merit but gives no pro- 
fessional standing. A four year professional course is also available leading to a Bachelor 
of Household Science degree granted by the University of Toronto. University matricu- 
lation standing is necessary to enter the four year course. 


The Ontario Veterinary College offers a course leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. It is a five year course with two four-month periods of regulated 
summer internship. In addition to its function as a teaching institution, the College is a 
centre for research into the diseases of animals and provides free consultation for veterinary 
surgeons in practice as well as extension services in the interests of the livestock industry. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School offers diploma courses as follows: a two year 
diploma course in agriculture (two terms of six months each) giving practical training in 
modern farm methods designed primarily for young people who wish to farm but serving 
also as a preparation for many other occupations closely connected with agriculture 
(stress is laid on the development of community leadership); a one year diploma course 
(six month session) leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification for the less 
exacting positions in fields of home economics; a two year diploma course (two terms of 
six months each) for girls wishing to prepare for positions in the tourist trade, food services, 
sewing centres and other fields of home economics; a three month winter course for all 
dairy apprentices leading to the Dairy School Diploma required for certified buttermakers, 
cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing plants. 


A 300 acre school farm and residence life are features of the Kemptville Agricultural 
School. 


Western Ontario Agricultural School offers a practical course intended for young 
men who propose to return to farming. It consists of two winter courses of 20 weeks each, 
starting late in October and ending late in March. All subjects relating to agriculture are 
included in the curriculum. 
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Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics of the University 
of Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as a two year, 
sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical one season courses in agriculture ~ 
and homemaking are also given at the Brandon Agricultural and Homemaking School. 
Graduates in agriculture from this School are admitted to the second year of the diploma 
course at the University. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agriculture designed to 
meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary schools or colleges, 
to engage in research or administrative work, or to farm. Specialization is possible with 
permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined courses in agriculture and arts 
or commerce. Postgraduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to give 
sound training in farm practice and also to train young men to become rural leaders. 

All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The prescribed 
course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the third and fourth 
years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, (3) general, and (4) additional 
specializations. A combined course leading to a degree in arts and science and in home 
economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four year degree course in agriculture 
to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may elect a general 
program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of animal science, economics, 
entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate work at the Master’s level is 
offered in all departments and at the Doctorate level in some. 

The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economies, located at Olds, Vermilion 
and Fairview, offer practical two year courses in agriculture and homemaking. The 
purpose of the schools is to train young men for farming and young women for homemaking. 

The regular course in agriculture and in home economics requires two terms, each 
extending from late October to early April. A special two-in-one course of one term is 
offered to students who have completed 70 high school credits. These schools accept students 
who have reached 16 years of ‘age. There are no academic requirements for regular 
students, although Grade VIII is desirable, and no tuition fees for residents of Alberta. 
Living accommodation is provided in modern dormitories with dining-room, auditorium 
and gymnasium facilities. 

During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meetings and con- 
ferences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During the month of July, 
leadership courses, 4-H Club gatherings, farm camps and other events keep the facilities 
in constant operation. 


British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British 
Columbia offers a four year general degree course in agriculture and a five year honours 
course. In the honours course there are 15 different fields in which a student may specialize. 
Work is also offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
through which a student may proceed to the degrees of Master of Science in Agriculture 
and Master of Science; in a limited number of fields, work is offered at the Doctorate 
level. The Faculty also offers a one year or two year diploma course in occupational 
agriculture, adaptable to the needs of individual students. 

In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the Faculty of Agriculture 
also offers a number of short courses which vary in length from one or two days to several 
weeks, 
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Section 3.—A¢gricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 
Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 


PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 213) is a rehabilitation program 
conceived by Parliament in 1935 to meet the problems of drought and soil drifting adversely 
affecting agriculture on the Canadian prairies. Existing agencies of the Government 
of Canada were assisted, with PFRA funds, to expand their activities in providing lead- 
ership in the immediate drought problems. In particular cultural investigations were 
carried out by the Experimental Farms Service to ensure the most economic use of the 
limited supply of soil moisture for crop production and the prevention of soil drifting farm 
lands that were a menace to surrounding good land. A program of water conservation to 
meet immediate needs was also initiated in 1935. Other services, such as the Economics 
Division, were assisted where special knowledge was required for rehabilitation measures. 


The major activities of the PFRA Administration, with Headquarters at Regina, 
Sask., include the construction for the Government of Canada of all projects concerned 
with water conservation and land utilization in the Prairie Provinces. The five principal 
phases of investigational study in the field of engineering include surveys (exploration), 
soil mechanics, drainage, hydrology and design. These studies are undertaken by PFRA 
to gather the fundamental groundwork of technical and other basic information that is 
required before construction of any project is undertaken. 


Water Conservation 

Individual and Community Projects.—PFRA provides engineering and financial 
assistance to farmers in the construction of water conservation works as a rehabilitation 
measure within drought areas of the three Prairie Provinces. The amount of financial 
assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size of the project contemplated. 
At all times PFRA policy is to provide assistance to farmers to rehabilitate themselves. 
Authority to proceed with construction is secured through the respective provincial water 
rights departments. Water conservation projects in this category are classified either 
as “individual farm projects” or as “community projects” undertaken by a group of 
farmers. 


Individual Farm Projects—During 20 years of operation PFRA has provided 
assistance to farmers to construct 51,691 individual farm projects in the form of dugouts 
and small dams, many of which are suitable for irrigation. The objective is to provide 
adequate water storage facilities where water shortages exist and to assure dependable 
water supplies through irrigation for domestic requirements, for stock watering and for the 
production of livestock feed. 

The construction of these projects has extended the benefits of water widely throughout 
the dry areas: as a result a much larger number of farmers have been rehabilitated than 
would have been possible through the construction of large schemes on well defined water- 
sheds and without the movement of settlers from their present holdings. The maintenance 
of valuable livestock herds has been assured through dependable water supplies on farm 
stock watering projects and through the development of small irrigation schemes. 


Community Projects—The development of community projects is necessarily confined 
within the narrow reaches of well defined watersheds where sufficient water resources are 
available. Where a group of farmers organizes a water users’ association or a rural munici- 
pality provides leadership in an irrigation or water storage project, PFRA co-operates 
with the local body. The usual procedure is forthe Government of Canada to assume the 
capital cost of storage and connecting works and the provincial body to assume the responsi- 
bility for the distribution of water to the land or along the watershed. The local body also 
undertakes maintenance and operation. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by G. J. Matte, 
Associate Director of Rehabilitation. 
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To Mar. 31, 1955 PFRA provided the necessary assistance to construct 325 community 
projects, the majority of which are located on six watersheds originating in the three 
Prairie Provinces. The purpose of these projects is to conserve the surplus spring runoff © 
water to supplement short supply later in the year. By maintaining stream flows farmers 
are assured of dependable water supplies for livestock and for irrigation use. In addition 
community projects provide homes for farmers moved from submarginal areas to where 
they can be assured a livelihood. 


PFRA’s responsibility for the development of large community irrigation schemes 
terminates with the construction of primary reservoirs and connecting canals. In’ special 
cases where the need for early returns to farmers proved imminent, PFRA has assisted 
further in the development of the irrigable land and has maintained a constant surveillance 
of the project’s operations and progress. At times agreement has been reached between 
PFRA and the provincial government concerned whereby PFRA provides engineering 
and financial assistance to construct primary works and the province agrees to assist with 
the development of the irrigable area. Such an agreement is in effect in connection with 
sections of the Swift Current Irrigation project being developed in Saskatchewan. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—During recent years PFRA has administered special 
votes by Parliament for the construction of water conservation and development projects 
that involve large expenditures of money. These undertakings have extended PFRA 
administration beyond the boundaries of the PFRA area in the three Prairie Provinces 
into British Columbia. 


St. Mary Irrigation Project—The St. Mary Irrigation project has been undertaken 
by agreement between the Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta. The 
Government of Canada has agreed to construct the main supply reservoirs and connecting 
works. The Province of Alberta has undertaken the responsibility for construction of the 
auxiliary reservoirs and distribution system from the main works to the land (see also p. 415). 


The St. Mary River System is by far the most important irrigation project undertaken 
in Canada and, when completed, will irrigate an area of approximately 510,000 acres. 
Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole project, was completed 
in 1951. It stands 195 feet high and is 2,536 feet wide and creates a reservoir capable of 
storing 320,000 acre-feet of water. Approximately 200 miles of main canal have been 
built, and 10,000 acres of land have been developed together with over 100 miles of the 
distribution canal system. Further lands are under development. 


South Saskatchewan River Development.—This development in central Saskatchewan 
is a proposed multi-purpose project to be used for developing power and irrigation, the 
irrigable area lying between the town of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon. The key 
structure on the project will be a dam on the South Saskatchewan River located at a 
point midway between the towns of Outlook and Elbow. 


The plan is to stabilize agriculture in the south central area of the Province where 
prolonged droughts have created serious economic problems for over 50,000 farmers. 
Full use will be made of the river’s control, power, urban water supply and recreational 
benefits. 


Bow River Irrigation Project.—The Bow River project was purchased by the Govern- 
ment of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, a private British 
interest. Development of this project will ensure water supply to 100,000 acres of land at 
present irrigated and will bring an additional 140,000 acres “under the ditch”. Construc- 
tion activities and the repair and enlargement of old structures have been going on rapidly. 
Forty-three thousand acres of new land have been brought under irrigation since 1950 and 
settlement is progressing rapidly. 


Red Deer Irrigation Project——The proposed Red Deer River development concerns 
the irrigation of an estimated 400,000 acres of land located in the east central part of 
Alberta. The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley and about 
100 miles of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake and Hamilton Lake. The dam 
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will contain power installations to produce power for pumping and also for sale com- 
mercially. An estimated 20,000,000 kwh. of water power will be available for sale when 
power is fully developed. 


Irrigation Development in British Columbia.—Irrigation development in British 
Columbia has been undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act and at the 
request of the British Columbia Government. Three projects (the Chase irrigation project 
and the Johnstone Western Canada ranching projects No. 1 and No. 2) have been completed 
within the South Thompson Valley area. On these projects 809 acres of land have been 
developed for irrigation for the benefit of approximately 40 veterans-of World War II. 


In the Okanagan Valley three new projects have been completed, the Westbank 
irrigation project and the Bankhead project near Kelowna, and the Cawston Benches 
project located east of the town of Keremeos. The three projects irrigate 1,782 acres 
of land and provide locations for 170 veterans of the second world war. The Penticton 
West Benches project, irrigating approximately 200 acres and accommodating 97 veterans 
on small holdings, was completed in 1953. 


Intensive farming is practised in the Okanagan and South Thompson Valleys. The 
land developed for irrigation by PFRA is used mainly for the growing of small fruits and 
vegetables and for dairying. New projects are constantly being investigated as potential 
development areas. 


Major Reclamation Projects.—Riding Mountain Reclamation Project.—At the 
request of the Manitoba Government extensive investigations have been undertaken by 
PFRA in the Riding Mountain area. A serious flood problem exists on a number of streams 
flowing off the north and east slopes of Riding Mountain and Duck Mountain, causing 
damage to a large area of valuable agricultural land. PFRA was asked to devise and carry 
out a plan to relieve a land area of over 252,000 acres affected by flooding. 


The cost of reclamation in the area is borne jointly by the Government of Canada 
and the Government of Manitoba. Construction work, centred along Edwards and Mink 
Creeks in the Riding Mountain area, consisted of clearing and dyking stream channels 
and straightening the alignment of channels by building stream cutoffs and diversions. 
The larger portion of the work on these two streams was completed in 1951. 


Stream bank erosion studies are being continued in the Riding Mountain area to 
stabilize stream banks and minimize erosion problems but it will be a number of years . 
before definite results can be presented. 


Assiniboine River Project—This project is also being undertaken by PFRA, at 
request of the Manitoba Government, to prevent flooding on the Assiniboine River, 
particularly between Brandon and Virden and between Portage la Prairie and Headling 
where thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been inundated repeatedly. 


All the studies undertaken are in conjunction with the Red River Basin investigation 
currently being carried out. Several alternative plans are being investigated to divert 
excess water from the Assiniboine River during flood stages. Detailed study is being given 
to water runoff data in the Assiniboine River Drainage Basin and the possibility of building 
water storage works on the headwaters of the Assiniboine River. 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Surveys and investigations were made by 
PFRA to determine the possibility of successfully reclaiming land for agriculture in the 
Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River delta region near the town of The Pas in Manitoba. 
As a result an agreement was reached on Apr. 17, 1953 between the Government of Canada 
and the Province of Manitoba for the construction of the necessary reclamation works to 
protect the area from flooding and to settle about 96,000 acres of suitable land; the Govern- 
ment of Canada to assume the cost of building the main protective works, and the Province 
the costs of settlement, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. One-half of the 
reclaimed land is to be reserved for the resettlement of farmers from drought areas and the 
remainder is to be sold. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the lands will go to the 
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Federal Government as a partial reimbursement of the costs of building the main protective 
works. Construction work began early in 1953 but will take three years to complete the 
dykes, drains and diversion of streams. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—This project was undertaken upon agreement 
between the Government of Canada, the Government of British Columbia and the 
Pemberton Valley Reclamation District and is located in the Lillooet River Valley above 
and below the town of Pemberton. Its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation 
from flooding and to reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land so far 
reclaimed amounts to 14,000 acres, which allowed farmers in the district to increase their 
holdings and permits the settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 


Land Utilization 


In addition to cultivation and water conservation activities rehabilitation of drought 
areas involves the conversion of large tracts of land (proved unsuitable for crop produc- 
tion) to livestock production through cultivation of a permanent grass cover, and the 
relocation of farmers residing thereon. To this end PFRA’s Land Utilization Program 
has constructed 62 operating pasture units, resulting in the reclamation of 1,696,900 acres 
of submarginal land. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1955, summer grazing was 
provided for 106,278 head of livestock owned by 5,959 patrons living on lands adjacent 
to these pastures. 


An extensive pasture improvement program is in effect on all pastures and is begun 
as soon as new areas are enclosed. This policy has more than doubled the 1938 average 
carrying capacity on pasture land. The improvement policies most extensively practised 
in all pastures are: (1) regrassing—since 1938 approximately 190,548 acres of land in 
community pastures have been regrassed; (2) development of stock watering sites—to 
Mar. 31, 1955, over 1,000 stock watering dams, dugouts and wells have been constructed in 
community pastures; and (3) pasture management and controlled grazing. 


MARITIME MARSHLANDS REHABILITATION ACT 


The marshlands of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
among the more productive soils in Canada when protected and properly cultivated. 
They are composed of deposits laid down by tidal waters and are for the most part adjacent 
to the Bay of Fundy. 


The initial areas were reclaimed as early as 1630 and since that time about 80,000 
acres have been protected by dykes and aboiteaux. These structures prevented flooding 
by tide water and permitted cultivation after drainage had been carried out. 


Through a variety of circumstances—loss of cattle markets, loss of hay markets and 
the increase in labour costs—maintenance of the protective structures was not adequately 
carried out and deterioration resulted. Because the marshlands, when protected, have 
an important role in the agricultural economy of the provinces concerned, the Government 
of Canada and the Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
legislation permitting a program of reclamation and rehabilitation of these lands. The 
federal Act, the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act, was passed in 1948 and com- 
plementary provincial marshland reclamation Acts were passed by the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick Governments in 1949. These Acts permitted agreements to be signed 
whereby the Government of Canada would construct or reconstruct the protective works, 
normally called dykes, aboiteaux and breakwaters, and would assume the responsibility 
of maintaining these works until they were turned over to the Provinces. The Federal 
Government is responsible also for any engineering work in connection with the complete 
program. The Provinces are responsible for the organization of the marsh areas, the fresh- 
water drainage and acquisition of any land required and for the initiation and follow-up 
of a suitable land-use program. Owing to the small area of marshland in Prince Edward 
Island no provincial legislation was considered necessary in that Province. 
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By Mar. 31, 1955 the Provinces had asked to have 138 areas considered for reclamation 
purposes. These comprised 35,045 acres of marshlarid in New Brunswick (including 
8,058 salt or unprotected marsh), 39,829 acres in Nova Scotia (including 5,486-5 salt or 
unprotected marsh) and 275 acres in Prince Edward Island. The 75,149 acres of marshland 
in the three Provinces constitute an integral part of their estimated 436,000 acres of 
farm land. 

Investigations to determine the advisability of constructing a large structure to 
eliminate the need for many miles of dyke and many aboiteaux were being carried out on 
the Annapolis River in Nova Scotia and on the Tantramar and Shepody Rivers in New 
Brunswick. Construction on the Shepody River project was started in 1953 and is 
scheduled for completion in the fiscal year 1955-56. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch, established in 1947, 
was made responsible for: administration of water rights; irrigation development, engineer- 
ing and structures; flood control and drainage; restoration of abandoned, under-utilized 
and misused lands; and construction of provincial community pastures outside the area 
covered by the agreement with PFRA and not provided for in the agreement with the 
Federal Government. 

The Provincial Department of Agriculture’s conservation and development activity 
in the field of agricultural rehabilitation and reclamation is based on co-operation with the 
Federal Government’s PFRA program with which a close working arrangement is main- 
tained. Following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture as at Dec. 31, 1954:— 


Water Rights —Under the Water Rights Act 5,439 water storage projects for domestic 
irrigation, municipal and industrial purposes covering 429,708 acre-feet of water have 
been licensed, and there are 111 gauging stations being maintained to complete hydro- 
metric surveys and a surface water inventory. The Water Rights Office represents the 
Province of Saskatchewan on the engineering committee of the International Joint Com- 
mission and on the Prairie Provinces Water Board. 


Irrigation Development.—By the end of 1954, 112,070 acres of topographic surveys and 
148 miles of strip topographic surveys were completed on irrigation projects; 285 miles of 
ditch were built and 134 miles maintained; 1,317 structures were installed and 4,993 
acres were levelled. 


Drainage Development.—Topographic surveys covered 123,804 acres and 4,211 miles 
of strip topographic surveys were completed on drainage projects; 372 miles of ditch 
and 154 miles of road were built and 126 miles of ditch maintained; 301 structures were 
installed in drainage systems. 


Development of Under-utilized and Misused Lands.—A total of 43,387 acres of tame 
perennial forage crops were seeded, mostly for fodder production; and 551 miles ‘of fence 
were built or rebuilt in the establishment of departmental, municipal or co-operative 
pastures, 


Miscellaneous Project Work.—Such projects included: regrassing about 14,775 acres; 
planting 545,900 trees; constructing 112 dams and dugouts (with the co-operation of 
groups of farmers in the area of northern Saskatchewan outside the boundaries of the 
PFRA program); and organizing 32 conservation areas covering 2,961,587 acres, in order to 
help local farmers install and maintain drainage and other conservation works. 


* Prepared under the direction of W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Sask. 
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Pasture Development.—Through the Lands Branch of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture the Province has transferred title to 1,061,749 acres and leased without 
change another 385,646 acres of grazing land to PFRA for the development of community 
pastures. Outside the PFRA program, the Province developed an improved 638,359 
acres, making a total of 2,085,754 acres in all, available as community pasture land. The 
78 pastures outside the PFRA program are operated by co-operative associations, by 
municipalities or by the Provincial Department of Agriculture; those operated by the 
Province provided grazing in 1954 for 11,237 cattle owned by 710 local farmers. 


Development of Land for Cultivation.—Crown lands, either under cultivation or suitable 
for cultivation, are leased for a 33 year period. The Province may either reimburse farmers 
in cash for the cost of clearing and breaking virgin land or the farmers may retain crop 
shares equivalent in value to costs sustained. To Mar. 31, 1955 the investment of the 
Province, recorded by the Lands Branch of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, for 
land clearing and breaking amounted to $3,939,101 and included work done in six settle-- 
ment projects involving 282 farm units where 50 acres were cleared and broken before the 
land was leased. 


Alberta.*—Sect. 69 of the Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the 
Department of Agriculture wide powers to investigate the water resources of the Province, 
and extensive surveys have been carried out to determine the distribution and extent of 
the available water supplied in the Province and the most beneficial use for irrigation, 
water power and other purposes. The Water Resources Branch of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture carries out the administration of licensing of water power projects and 
is responsible for administering the construction work in several irrigation projects. The 
Branch handles licensing of irrigation projects and allocation of water for domestic and 
irrigation purposes. Other work includes the administration of drainage districts, co- 
operation on the Peace River Dug-out Project and deals with river protection projects 
where flooding is a problem. 

In more recent years much of this work has been carried out by the Federal Govern- 
ment in co-operation with the Provincial Government. Stream measurement is now being 
done by the Hydrometric Service of the federal Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and irrigation surveys are carried out largely by the Water Develop- 
ment Organization under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration. The Engineering 
and Water Resources Branch of the federal Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and the power companies operating in the Province also assist in the program. 

The Calgary Power Company has completed a fairly extensive and detailed water 
power survey of the Bow River and its tributaries and as a result the Company has con- 
structed a number of water power reservoirs and power stations on the stream. Also, in 
co-operation with the Provincial Government, the Company has made a preliminary 
survey of Lesser Slave River and the Athabasca River from Athabasca to McMurray 
and is now engaged in a study on the headwaters of the North Saskatchewan River. 

By Order in Council, Feb. 17, 1941 the St. Mary and Milk River Water Development 
Committee was set up to investigate and report on the many phases of irrigation develop- 
ment of southern Alberta (including water supplies available to Canada from the Waterton, 
Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers); the most feasible plan to put these waters to the most 
beneficial use; the benefits that such water development projects would confer on federal 
and provincial interests; the allocation of costs; and methods that might be adopted to 
finance such developments. The Committee completed a very thorough investigation 
and published a full and comprehensive report, not only on the projects on the international 
streams, but also on other projects in Alberta. 


* Prepared by J. L. Reid, Secretary, Alberta Power Commission, Edmonton, Alta. 
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The allocation of water to the major irrigation projects in Alberta, as approved by 
the Prairie Provinces Water Board, are as follows:— 


Water 

Project Irrigable peewee 

Acre-feet 

St. Mary-Milk Rivers evelopment. cia ere ee ate Pete e le eee ees 465, 000 796,000 
WGRten TTA bION LW IStriGudsmeeGieer ac 6is12.F ne cor os Sols» RUAN sae tile 50,000 85,700 
Has iante Tiedt tlon lbh Ghitsty ca eiiet ibn ctak «2,da- cdi, Fanta SPE ~ cea 2a 281,000 562,000 
Bow: River Irrigation. Development: ; sj... 65 beet. as devi eee inion - 240,000 478,534 
WNISSUML TTA COMMIS tL Cb heaaka! reel a. = pettus «ee tals APN, 34,000 51,000 
Heerhipree enn OLE Hert MISuliCbreaata ete oleae es kos ec aot eee ee 96,135 150,000 
Mountain View Irrigation District......... BF teh ss RAE OAR Scat op 3,600 §, 000 
Minn iris ation i IStriGu set (ete las. cc's ste eek Se Ee nd goths b Shel ate we 7,300 13,000 
Wea Vb Rrication. DIGUIICtE Laasins, s otcc os... iets BoB at oem sicher oe 4,400 7,000 
Maclcodslaigationeistrich «. hick tached ort 4s} a ri Ee eer 5,006 8,000 
BRAG BE POIOCUSS 5 o's. kieisin tte he Genetics wos Seman «ah es» eS are eee 70,000 80,000 
NEPAL 2 RES ORL GGS 4. SENG So o8.. FAS EROS A a aT 1,256, 435 "2,937,234 


The following paragraphs outline development during the 1954-55 season :— 


St. Mary-Milk Rivers Development.—With the completion of the Chin Dam all 1953-54 
contracts have now been completed. Owing to the construction season being short only 
two of the new contracts have been completed and the remainder of this work will be carried 
into the 1955 season. During 1955-56 all construction under the low line canal and a 
major portion of the part already constructed including the main canal from Ridge to 
Seven Persons is expected to be turned over to the appropriate Crown corporation. 
Expenditure will be $1,951,000 to Mar. 31, 1955. 


William Pearce Irrigation Project.—Surveys and studies were continued during the 
1954-55 season and included a head water storage survey. 


Bow River Development Project——The construction phase of this project was started 
in the late autumn of 1953 when the contract covering Distributary ‘‘A” was let in the 
amount of $116,838 and was completed in July 1954. The irrigable area of this distributary 
system is approximately 6,000 acres and is now ready for operation. In addition the fol- 
lowing contracts were let: (1) Distributary “B” at a cost of $247,416; (2) Distributary “C”’, 
$94,944; (3) Bridge, $93,255; and (4) Headquarters building at $18,904, making a total 
of $454,519. 

The irrigable acreage under Distributaries “‘A’’, “B’” and ‘C” is approximately 
22,000 acres. This area will be ready for testing and operation by August 1955. Total 
expenditure to Mar. 31, 1955 was $340,000. 


Macleod Irrigation District——Some irrigation was done on this project and the intake 
works were improved. The amount expended by the Provincial Government to Mar. 31, 
1955 was $6,260. 


Heart River Project.—The extension of the Heart River Project resulted in water 
being made available to the town of McLennan; this makes water available to the Falher- 
Girouxville area also. The amount expended was $45,000 to Mar. 31, 1955. 


Lake Level Stabilization —Most of the lakes in the central part of the Province reached 
an extremely high level owing to a high runoff cycle and a wet season in which very little 
evaporation took place. A control structure was placed at the outlet of Hay Lakes in 
Township 113, west of the 6th Meridian in the northwest corner of the Province. 
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River Protection and Stream Control.—Work was done on the following rivers and 
creeks: Milk River erosion near Warner; Crowsnest River channel improvement at Blair- 
more; Pincher Creek channel improvement at Pincher Creek; Old Man River channel 
improvement near Fort Macleod; Highwood River protection works’at High River; Bow 
River protection work at Canmore; and the Bow River purchase of Lowery Gardens to 
remove residents from the flood plane at Calgary. Expenditure to Mar. 31, 1955 was 
$190,099. 


British Columbia. *—About 18 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia is under 
cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,200,000 acres developed 
give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this arable area there exist an 
estimated 167,300 acres of irrigated land; the total acreage of irrigable land in British 
Columbia is estimated at 181,974 acres. About two-thirds of the irrigated area is made up 
of individual projects and the other third is served by the larger irrigation projects listed 
in Table 5. 


* Prepared by A. F. Paget, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, Victoria, B.C. 


5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, April 1955 


Irri- Irri- Average 
Project Water Supply gable gated Irrigation Locality 
Area, Area Charge 
acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
Prolectearnc seeerok = ton Okanagan River.......... 5,000 4,300 12.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation 
Systems— 
Penticton................-.|Penticton and Ellis Creeks} 2, 247-07 | 2,135-75 17.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Summerland. easter ss Trout and Eneas Creeks. .| 3,452 3,407 13.42 Hf 
Irrigation Districts— 
Baltours ec asda ee Ward’ @reeke. cee eer 240 150 ce Kootenay Valley 
Bankhead sateenrasnie sae. Kelowna and Mission 
Creeks 4.0% ache b eeereea 85 85 a we 22.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Barriere sider tactee oe 250 Barriere) River in... ti - <3 181-02 91-47 eB” td heres ae soe 
IB. Oaa ranting sees eee Jameson and North 
Thompson Rivers...... 3,734°46 | 2,181-46 K 12.60 . 
"A" 15.00 
Black Mountain........... Mission Creek and others. .| 4,245 4,245 | es ioe 0} Okanagan Valley 
se ” 5 j 00 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry Creek.......... 132-5 66 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
Boundary Joie .-en ees! Osoyoos Waker: ..e.2nn: 96 96 13.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Brent. Davise.cen ero) Muisstoni@ reekepi ts eee 480 —~ 405 5.85 a 
Cawston eee eee Similkameen River....... 643 481 14.00 
@hasewee. ne: Senate s Chase'Creéek i). 06 5s 428. 639 625 2.50 |South Thompson 
Valley 
COvVertnce co en eee Fourth of July Creek..... 280 280 { a Near Grand Forks 
Darfield... . A) ie te Inndquisti@reekws. sos eee 363 200 ae eee Thompson 
alley 
BastaGreston icnrcnssecie sae INTTOW) OCC. saniaepenteer es 1,561+7 iersiidern % 4.02 |Kootenay Valley 
East Osoy 00s ateeine seeer Osoyoos ake .we aces 329-14 267-16 aR Sa Okanagan Valley 
Flison tee ts saree Kelowna Creek........... 661-97 948 sae oe 
Hair vie Wacoal Similkameen River....... 617 597 23.40 | Near Princeton 
GirouarG ss. scr cae enee: B.X. (Swan Lake) Creek. . 99 45 6.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Glenmore aie, Woes Kelowna Creek: .>.22-:..2. 1,851 1,496 13.00 fs 
(Grand thorks.s.cseenees DOA ARS MAGNE ren ero aoe 2,500 2,000 7.05 |Kettle Valley 
ety eos wieie nishaetes a North Thompson River...| 1,648 1,648 6.00 |North Thompson 


Valley 


ited 
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g Trri- Irri- Average 
Project Water Supply gable gated Irrigation Locality 
Area Area Charge 
acres acres $ 
Irrigation Districts—concl. 
1 SOT (cs he cet keys ae ee Marron River and Shat- 
fora Greeks. Use. 538-2 529 22.85 |Okanagan Valley 
ISeTneMOGO8 Coot t sek sb k.d: Ashnola River, etc........ 1,120 940 14.40 |Similkameen Valley 
TAKE VIEWest ce Lambly (Bear) Creek..../ 1,100 852-55 5 Okanagan Valley 
Malcolm Horie............ Joseph Creek. ...5256:.:04. 220 150 3.00 | Near Cranbrook 
Merritt Central............ Coldwater River......... 125 100 2.50 | Nicola Valley 
Naramata...... .|Lequime, Naramata and 
Robinson Creeks. ...... 977-7 977-+7 19.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Falls............]Shuttleworth Creek...... 530 209 10.00 ay 
Okanagan Mission......... Bellevue Creek and Oka- 
mt Baga Lakes 5% sess. 56 : 446 366 17.00 ce 
WAGYOOSENInidnetee hat Haynes Creek, etc........ 203 -32 88-95 20-97 fe 
SET eee ee one Balke. as: ce csuck'e 362-13 362-13 28.501 es 
Peacninnd ake te Peachland Creek......... pti 440 18.00 ne 
enitaceirin ts soo 805) 28 iG Dog: Greelsct te: se lyscx cack: 160 150 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
QO tt wy lartastears sree cas Passi Oreck aovcae acca en. 262-4 250 24.00! ss 
Scotty Creek.. maiSconny Greelo sei mers. ere 823-69 823-69 4 Okanagan Valley 
South East Kelowna...._ Hydraulic Creek......... 2,897-94 | 2,897-94 15.50 “ 
Soutie VOInOnte es ee Vernon: @reek..29. 0 re 287 216 8.60 i 
Moro; e bUt ee at or oe rn South Thompson River... 140 140 atts ae Thompson 
alley 
‘Lroup Oreelk.&.. 25.56 io: ProutiCresk. @431 4. 2. 19, 400 311 12.60 |Okanagan Valley 
PVGEMVUIGD tone, sie oles oo) so a Kindersley Creek......... — 364-44 rae Columbia Valley 
6. 
WESTIE ie ae ee Coldstream, Paradise 12,000 7, 858-47 {va 4, ae Okanagan Valley 
Creeks, etc. SB as5450) 
WAMSHUIRG 63 Pose steal. sae Knouff Creek, etc........ 298 155 3.50 ee 
Westitanikye SU Le it Powers Creek............ 802 780 15.30 re 
West penchtgs .o5) 6... 4a. Okanagan River.......... 164 60 51.30 Ms 
Winfield and Okanagan 
Wenire arbre: eee. a Vernon Creek............. 1,897-03 | 1,860-25 15.16 ne 
WY VDL OM recs sc eiclalarsiers sw oso Duck Creeks... ace. 516 490 4.50 |Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Frnittlands Coots. ancente Bide. Creek: 2s 2. caqews «iy 2,000 -. 367 3.50 |Columbia Valley 
Wood Lake Water Co...... Oyama Creek?a.n 2s oh: 832 832 7.50 |Okanagan Valley 
1 Includes domestic and administrative charges. 2 Water charge. 3 Tax. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained 
through the Decennial Census of Canada and the Census of the Prairie Provinces. Com- 
plete details of the 1951 Census of Agriculture may be found in Volume VI of the Census 
of Canada, 1961. 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting 
of crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour 
and prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the 
marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar industries and cold storage 
holdings. 

In the collection of annual and monthly statistics the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies as the 
Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate with the 
Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada also send in reports voluntarily, 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Copies obtainable from the Dominion Statistician or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The figures for 1950 to 1954 (except for 1951 Census data) contained in this Section 
do not include estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in | 
Newfoundland’s economy, commercial production of most products being quite small. 


Subsection 1.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products 1954 


It is estimated that during 1954 Canada’s farm cash income from the sale of farm 
products (excluding Newfoundland) amounted to $2,377,800,000; this includes participa- 
tion payments made on previous years’ western grain crops. This estimate is 14-3 p.c. 
below the revised figures of $2,776,000,000 for 1953 and 16-5 p.c. below the alltime high 
of $2,849,300,000 established in 1952. Nearly all the reduction in farm cash income took 
place in the Prairie Provinces and was the result largely of a substantial decrease in the 
marketings of grains, particularly wheat, and lower prices for both wheat and barley. 
The declines in these provinces ranged trom about 15 p.c. in Manitoba to approximately 
36 p.c. in Saskatchewan. Income in Ontario, the only other province with reduced receipts 
in 1954, decreased by only 2 p.c. Gains were registered for the remaining provinces 
ranging from less than 1 p.c. in British Columbia to about 5 p.c. in Prince Edward Island. 
Supplementary payments made to western farmers under the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act amounted to $2,400,000 in 1954 as compared with $1,600,000 in 
1953 and $5,100,000 in 1952. 


Field Crops.—The decline in income from the sale of wheat from $654,100,000 in 
1953 to $322,600,000 in 1954 constituted the greatest decline for any single commodity. 
Farmers’ deliveries during the year totalled about 288,000,000 bu., little more than one-half 
the amount delivered during the previous year. Wheat prices too were below the 1953 
level. Wheat participation payments, which were $97,400,000 in 1954 compared with 
$125,400,000 in 1953 included the 10-9 cts. per bushel final payment on marketings of the 
1952 crop and the 10 cts. per bushel interim payment on marketings of the 1953 crop. 
Income from the sale of coarse grains was also substantially below that of a year earlier 
as a result of lower marketings of oats and barley and lower prices for barley. In addition 
participation payments for these two grains were down significantly in 1954. Smaller 
returns were also obtained from the sale of rye, corn, potatoes, vegetables and sugar beets, 
but some increase in income was realized from the sale of flaxseed, hay, tobacco, and clover 
and grass seed. 


Livestock.—In contrast to the generally lower income from the sale of field crops 
receipts from the sale of livestock during 1954 amounted to $705,100,000, about 7 p.c. 
above the previous year’s estimate. Increased marketings of all classes of livestock 
contributed to this gain as well as the higher prices received for hogs. Prices for other 
classes of livestock averaged below the 1953 level. 


Dairy Products.—Income from dairy products in 1954 is estimated at a new record of 
$426,200,000 or 2-5 p.c. above the previous high level of $415,900,000 established a year 
earlier. Increased production more than offset slightly lower prices and is attributed to 
a, continued increase in the milk cow population and excellent pasture conditions throughout 
most of the growing season. 


Poultry and Eggs.—A decrease of about 18 p.c. in egg sales receipts represented the 
greatest reduction in income of any of the livestock products. Substantially lower prices 
more than offset high marketings to give a total income of $1 12,200,000 in 1954 as compared 
with $136,300,000 in 1953. Income from poultry meat however at $136,500,000 was 
slightly above the 1953 receipts of $134,200,000. 
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6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products by Source 1952-54 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-48 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 (Part II). Figures for 1949 are given in 
the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 407 and for 1950-51 in the 1954 edition, p. 402. 


Item 1952 1953 1954 


$’000 $000 $’000 
eR PEUERS SCOURS TATACL ME AV. «5. 5 ns Cette v cide a hnjo lose cmolisrmratnreiere graye vere rere 1,081,153 1, 062,852 630, 426 
US EET ESSE Site: 6 6.5 SAIN Io 5 Soe Nees <i a a 587,049 654, 109 322,591 
MVEIOADIDATCICIPALION PAY MeENtS.. 6. 5465 os ee cece wecs cae. dace ouster 165, 708 12h hone 97,393 
OLS) uc dyer@st 4s occ: 51:6, 25 ERI ree iced oll aoe ee 70,716 62,744 51, 633 
MEESEDAL VICIPALLOMp Hy ANN be. At te cc ocd ee hates nie ara oee e ayccetoloockore's 24,747 10,950 5, 631 
Ly wats Sets ey ee A Ean rr 123,272 110, 471 85,979 
BAEC VA DAT LLG PAULO IDA WTC ES ooo ree chsye x. Sraveresasc ola aoa. cuatereget and wrrele 32, 842 35, 876 9, 834 
See an PRN MPD 55, 8 REM RAE a : ov cite ta depoets wireratradecs tele ierabaig whaland 24,331 13,611 11,789 
US Ran SRR EEE ZA 6, SR ART 5 AR AD Ne OB OO ES 26, 456 18, 886 20,044 
CIR S 5 5 Heath sles Se REARS aie Re a aa ae Cie a ene 13,661 19, 405 13,516 
1 DOAEIE GAA lat Fd w TESS .A (Bre Ui pe Ra a et A eR ES 10,994 9,599 10,080 
CORA CUCL VET Ct Me eRe Sam re CMs b Paes Pe Ris oc ial rv, uo igs Bek eke TeodG 1,848 1,936 
Vegetables and Other Field Crops................................ 218,932 165,568 167,710 
BEAL OCS Ieee MIR Aes ben. AER « Role tke Shee b AREER Oa... 69, 140 31,844 29,907 
MORCENDIGSE st, Hee, webct sein nae chore ive cir acs oe ates dates Le 68,328 60,127 58, 830 
SPR ASSES 4 eh SUR Se Pe TS a kee ne ee ee, 14,792 13,621 11,973 
UTERO 3 enc Cay O tee On TSE oa A ee 66, 672 59,976 67,000 
EPNL OCW cet iene See rs. 0) etree de.. Rey. Set! bei hs wal. ede Aled tee 832,129 792, 647 841,535 
BA OFANC Cal ves mrt rt tS oe a i Slt acheter, wecmee 348, 042 349, 648 372,470 
ECT ATIC HITS MEN Re tp ce OR Ns ges PAE eins 9,948 9,794 9,581 
BUOYS aioe ant SRS roca Re oe ay SS pg 337, 823 298,972 823,027 
LOS AAA Aegeatatien ance Sei ieee ean OE i ede Rel et el alah 136,316 134, 233 136, 457 
Dairy products..... eee er. Seeenats Ft at bipeewe gy 398, 996 415,905 426,188 
CTS is iad oc eee en ne oe on ee, et weer ee oe 42,456 45,754 46,380 
~ Other Principal Farm Products................................... 125,013 147,897 125,433 
a Oe eR MEET ey CPL EAT) 8 ae «sec ttany nie lied alee crite Sate Wee ¢ buh curd 109, 499 136,340 112, 222 
SRR PE TR ve Re mice .aisens ios Megastar meus. Aa.add donb 2,168 2,310 2,286 
EUEYNGAY Sy BAe cee A SS RNG OE aa EEL Ce Sea 5,114 4,289 3, 446 
EU OLIEO CLUCLS en ore teriiiacite ns ascia aoe ce wie derercines dma eiueunw ang baa 8, 232 4,958 s 7,479 
Miscellaneous farm products............................... Aimee 52,032 50,461 44,634 
Forest products sold off farms.............................0..... 87, 464 83,637 83,336 
UR MEMRCRETIDA IES RIC CR foie, cia eee ors he bok thee wete Seth Ee Doe 11,135 11, 282 12,192 
Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products............ 25,849,310 2,776,003 253¢7¢,804 


MMMOTTALY NVVINENUG! jeciicteccn ceo anes. 25 aie Soa ele alae 5,131 1,572 2,427 


te POIs “Cash INCOME. cscs ee oe eens 2,854,441 25777,575 2,080, 261 


1Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other government subsidies have been 
_ included in cash income from individual commodities. 
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7.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products by Province 1952-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-45 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 (Part II). Figures for 1946-49 are given 
in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 408, and for 1950-51 in the 1954 edition, p. 403. 


ee —— a 


Province 1952 1953 1954 
$000 $7000 = $000 
INeraATSTTAVG Chie |e Ggegets. een Rare aes Sle aa) ne arinteamicSactacais alan’ _ — oes 

Prince ua warcdecslancl. ccs lp tee cere ae crete steve «thee telo tee Tepe fee remeron 31,998 22, 832 24,031 
Nona So bia. site mee eee. ok UGE ee EO Ee SE Pee hee 40, 207 41,319 43,017 
New rons wiCkcthi Sikes «os 4. Cee Rete DE te gC eitinaye cerceeeac Arana 53,445 46,141 48,419 
CECI. cnt cede sk. RG MRA os Binge actu he rear Ray 417,377 393, 251 407 , 947 
OntaniGwe. eee ie. Oe Ree moe cece times Cee Gaerne 736, 887 718, 862 704,544 
Wiantitowac&. Aaeuerethy,... 00) is REE cree. eerie tek ee 249,634 220,038 186,508 
Saghetohe wand. omeoes Basak a tisites Semi haee yc ei eit Sk anam e ere cae tees 710,738 742, 236 472,297 
JA Tech eee: 0 05 SR ns Ss RU PR ee Pe a tne ane ca ee ee 505,070 486,475 385, 694 
BritishhGolum biatee. ok: «05 -<des Mee aie erste ote eee nue se are ee teeter 103,954 104, 849 105,377 
If WTB) cane nett renee SEPT tn be sehr, MIE S ono MS PLE 2,849,310 2,776, 003 2,377,834 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 1954.—The year 
1954 witnessed a sharp decline in farm net income largely as a result of poor crops in 
Western Canada. Compared with the estimate for 1953 of $1,699,600,000, the 1954 
figure of $1,125,600,000 is down by about 33 p.c. The record high level of $2,154,500,000 
was reached in 1951 and the average for the postwar years (1946-1953) was $1,611,600,000. 


The reduction in the 1954 net income was the result of a decrease of approximately 
19 p.c. in gross farm income, offsetting by far a decline of about 2 p.c. in farm operating 
expenses and depreciation charges. Gross farm income in 1954 at $2,624,700,000 compares 
with the all time high of $3,578,500,000 reached in 1951 and the 1953 estimate of 
$3,226,700,000. The drop from the 1953 level was the result of very substantial declines 
in cash income from the sale of farm products and the value of year-end changes in farm- 
held inventories of grains. Income in kind for 1954 decreased by about 2 p.c. from 1953; 
this item includes the value of that produce grown by farm operators and consumed in the 
farm home plus an imputed rental value of the farm dwelling. 


8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 1952-54 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Item 1952 1953 1954 

$7000 $7000 $000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm products............---++seeee eee 2,849,310 2,776,003 2,377, 834 
} AN GOUNE im CLs tea ee erator eee Rr tes aPokse ntoter ee aera ties rote os 413, 496 400, 445 391,986 
3. Value of changes im inventory. .5. 2 ui. a. decent ee stees eaten « 237, 742 50, 263 —145,088 
4, Gross income (Items 1--24-3) 20. 22.02 ence ee eters cee neee 3,500, 548 3, 226,711 2,624,732 
5. Operating CXPeMsSeS.... 2... sce cece eee ee eee e eee cree ee ewesecens 1,369, 860 1,295,925 1,255, 826 
6. Depreciation charges.............:seceeeeee eee t eee t et eetennees 212,346 232), (00 245, 692 
7. Total operating and depreciation (Items 5+6).........-.-.-.-:. 1,582,206 1,528, 678 1,501,518 
8. Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items HTD) S A ARE 1,918,342 1,698,033 1,123,214 
9. Supplementary payMents...........- cece ee eee eee terete eee ees 5,181 1,572 2,427 

10. Net income of farm operators from farming operations 


(ECOMS SAO)! a. seo s-cauts and, rosa Wage a algae Eeiaie oe ebsites, aceui alie re 1,923,473 1,699, 605 1,125,641 


1 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
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FARM INCOME IN CANADA 1946-54 
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9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations by Province 1952-54 


; Norr.— Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


Province 1952 1953 1954 

$000 $’000 $’000 
20,921 12,945 12,786 
19,382 21,532 19,912 
36, 689 28, 653 29,531 
277,144 275, 115 270,758 
447, 629 434,121 381,081 
156, 806 115,380 72,547 
565,514 467,608 126, 453 
359, 849 300,773 177,037 
39, 539 43,478 35, 536 


1,923,473 1,699, 605 1,125,641 
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Value of Farm Lands.—The average value of occupied farm lands in Canada for 
1954 is reported at $50 per acre as compared with $51 per acre for 1953. This decline in 
the average farm land value for Canada is the first since 1940. The direction of change in _ 
the provincial farm land values was not uniform for all provinces. Lower land values _ | 
were reported for the Prairie Provinces, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. — 
In Nova Scotia no change was recorded. For the remaining provinces higher values 
prevailed. 


10.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands by Province, Selected Years 1910-54 


Norr.—Figures include unimproved lands and buildings. 


Province 1910/1920] 1929] 1939] 1941|1943]1945|1947| 1949] 1950) 1951) 1952 1953] 1954 


gisisisi si s{/$]8]8] 8) 8) 8) $ $ 
NGExwiouinglibiel, .nondsoeeelonb ou dboGodees ascoc ue 
Prince Edward Island.............-+-+-+--0++ 31 | 49 | 43 | 35 | 34 | 37 | 43 | 47 | 52 | 55 | 6O | 61 | 61 | 99 
NOVAISCOtlAs oc Ge jasca dials ventes a omrtet ini: 95 | 43 | 36 | 33 | 31 | 35 | 41 | 46 | 49 | 52 | 55 | 54 | 54 | 54 
New Bruns wi¢kc2sisce<<2- oes ce ee 2 eects se 19 | 35 | 35 | 29 | 25 | 33 | 40 | 44 | 45 | 51 | 52 | 51 | 54 | 52 
Quebec ee saakccn ena sou oukd Mensa Ri ia 43 | 70 | 55 | 44 | 50 | 58 | 57 | 61 | 59 | 66 | 74 | 76 | 7 | 81 
COREG Oe a Dg © Sere Rn ee ae ie eens 48 | 70 | 60 | 46 | 45 | 56 | 57 | 64 | 71 | 75 | 90 | 92 | 98 j101 
IM AMICODAIS ico rk cana Onin aps patter ea oks oa ik iniccan 99 | 39 | 26 | 17 | 17 | 19 | 21 | 27 | 36 | 39 | 42 | 43 | 49 | 45 
GaskatChewallaeemme nar i eekicraemen rie kaise 92 | 32 | 25 | 15 | 14 | 15 | 18 | 21 | 24 | 26 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 29 
NG pe rb eitess crea. asim eS ea pe recor 04 | 32 | 28 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 20 | 25 | 33 | 35 | 37 | 37 | 43 | 41 
British:Columbiasos.2en5. 032 eas eee 74 |175 | 90 | 60 | 60 | 62 | 67 | 75 | 84 | 87 | 92 | 98 | 99 |102 
Canada Average!..............--- 33 | 48 | 37. | 25 | 25 | 28 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 43 47 | 48 | 51 | 50 


-{ tbe Canada average is determined by weighting the provincial averages by the area of occupied farm land 
in each province. 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production in Canada (excluding New- 
foundland) for 1954 is estimated at 114-3 (1935-39 = 100). This figure compares with the 
revised index of 156-2 for 1953 and the alltime high of 166-0 established in 1952. 


The drop in the index of approximately 42 points, or about 27 p.c., between 1953 
and 1954 was largely attributable to the much smaller western grain crops, particularly 
wheat. To a lesser degree a reduced potato crop also contributed to the decline. Off- 
setting these reductions in output to some extent were gains in production recorded for 
most of the remaining agricultural products, especially livestock, dairy products and 
poultry and eggs. 


————o 


diay, 


ee Se ee 


On a provincial basis declines occurred in all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. The most significant reduction in over-all production occurred in the 
Prairie Provinces almost entirely as a result of the substantially smaller grain crops in 
1954 as compared with 1953. Smaller outputs of potatoes and grains accounted for lesser 
declines in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. A reduced potato crop more than | 
offset increased production of other commodities in New Brunswick. The smaller potato 
crops of Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia were more than counterbalanced by 
increased outputs of livestock, dairy products, and poultry and eggs in the former province 
and by dairy products and poultry and eggs in the latter. . 
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11.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production by Province 1945-54 
(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Notge.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for April-June, 1952. Figures for 1935-44 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year PB N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
BES 6) rig'd oi 121-3 80-7 106-7 100-7 107-6 116-8 129-3 97-6 131-1 110-9 
PN eo aan sels 123-6 100-3 119-6 112-2 117-6 139-1 138-7 122-7 151-9 125-6 
OES GS, a ees 128-9 86-7 119-0 102-6 107-7 122-1 128-2 115-8 146-4" 116-0 
OSS sets «tate te oe 133-3 91-8 124-3 121°6 119-0 143-8 131-8 118-5 143-7 125-1 
ROAD Snes a 158-8 105-1 145-8 126:4 124-9 125-7 128-1 98-1 148-7 122-3 
WOOO 2 Petecaen care 148-2 105-2 140-2 136-3 128-1 137-8 168-3 121-8 134-2 137-8 
VOOM crore aoe sce 119-5 87-7 110-4 139-0 128-6 146-4 218-1 157-1 126-9 154-7 
MOD 2 rc cence 142-3 80-6 109-4 124-7 119°6 162:5 267-4 174-8 133-3 166-0 
D909 ia ass «ee 142-8 80-6 121-6 132-9 129-5 132-1 230-2 157-5 137-6 156-2 
YD Severers craters 144-6 86-0 114-4 127-9 128-0 101-9 94-7 108-9 137-2 114-3 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


After an unprecedented three year period of unusually high and in some instances 
record field crop production, Canadian farmers in 1954 experienced what was in some 
respects one of the most difficult and disappointing seasons in many years. The effect of 
a late spring on delaying seeding in many sections of the country was further aggravated 
by excessive rainfall particularly in the Prairie Provinces, eastern Ontario and Quebee. 
Plant growth however was generally rapid and rank as the result of abundant moisture 
and crop progress early in August pointed to the possibility of western grain crops being 
substantially above average for the fourth consecutive season. However the rapid develop- 
ment of the most severe rust epidemic in western Canada’s history, together with serious 
sawfly infestation, widespread rain, wind and hail damage and September frosts and snow 
caused rapid deterioration of crop prospects. As a result, average per acre yields of all 
crops except tame hay, dry beans and rapeseed were below those of 1953. Among the crops 
with the sharpest declines in production from 1953 were spring wheat and all rye (spring 
and fall), each less than one-half the size of the 1953 crop; barley, down by one-third; 
and oats and potatoes, each down by one-quarter from 1953. Production of several other 
crops, including flaxseed, mixed grains, grain corn, dry beans, soybeans, sunflower seed, 
rapeseed, sugar beets and tame hay, was above 1953 levels largely as the result of increased 
acreages, 


Although adverse weather conditions throughout the planting, growing and harvesting 
seasons were experienced in practically all parts of the country, the heaviest damage was 
suffered by Prairie grain farmers. For many however the effects of the poor 1954 harvest 
were offset to some extent by reserve stocks of grain which had accumulated from the 
record or near record crops of the three preceding years. Despite abnormally heavy 
marketings during this period Canadian farm stocks of wheat, barley and rye at July 31, 
1954 were the highest on record for the end of a crop-year and those of oats and flaxseed 
had been exceeded only once before. Although marketings and exports of Canadian grain 
during the 1953-54 crop-year did not continue the record breaking levels of the preceding 
two crop-years they were well above average in total volume. Marketings of the five major 
grains in Western Canada in 1953-54 totalled about 610,100,000 bu. compared with 
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an estimated 844,900,000 bu. in 1952-53 and the ten year (1943-44— 1952-53) average of 
557,900,000 bu. Combined exports of the same grains (including wheat flour, rye flour, 
rolled oats and oatmeal in grain equivalent) amounted to 437,900,000 bu. as against - 
582,800,000 bu. in 1952-53 and the ten year average of 381,800,000 bu. 

The gross value of production of principal field crops on Canadian farms in 1953, 
based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1953-54 crop-year, was 
estimated at $1,806,000,000. Although this total was below the record breaking totals 
of $2,306,000,000 in 1952 and $2,120,000,000 in 1951 it compares favourably with total 
values prior to those two years. Complete data on the value of Canada’s 1954 crops will 
not be available until several months after the close of the 1954-55 crop-year. However 
the gross value is expected to be well below that of 1953 largely as the result of the unusually 
adverse weather conditions on both yield and quality of the 1954 crops. Estimates of the 
value of the 1954 crops, based on average prices received by farmers during the crop- 
year ended July 31, 1955, will be published in one of the regularly scheduled Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.* 

* The March 1956 Quarterly Bulletin, available at press time, carries further details on 1954 crop production and 


shows that the gross value of production of all principal field crops in 1954 amounted to $1,243,000,000—not including 
the final payment on western Canadian wheat delivered to the 1954-55 pool. 


12.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1951-54 and 
Five Year Average 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Crop Yield Pp | Aver- Total Crop Yield P Aver- Total 
and Area | per oot age she and Area | per 2 age ae 
Year Acre duction Price Value’ Year Acre duction Price Value! 
000 "000 $ per ’ 000 000 $ per ; 
acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1945-49'..| 24,558 | 14-8 | 363,131 | 1-62 | 587,991 || Av. 1945-49".| 1,226 | 35-9 44,046 | 0-84 36,988 
LOR icc disse 25,254 |\21-9 | 553,646 | 1-55 | 856,724 |] 1951......... 1,524 | 45-0 68,530 | 1-01 69, 506 
19525 ae IO LOS He2O. Sale Ole O22i ple OO Mik dks a. 2) OOaedseer ane 1,570 | 40-3 63,217 | 0-97 61,015 
HOSSnave oh eee 25,513 | 24-1 | 613,962 | 1-33 | 817,769 |) 1953......... 1,445 | 43-0 62,188 | 0-84 52,409 
1954 24,267 | 12-7 | 308,909 | 1-13 | 349,570 || 1954......... 1,633 | 37-6 61,454 | 0-83 51,078 
Oats— Flaxseed— 
Ay. 1945-49° 11,513 | 28-4 | 326,487 | 0-67 | 219,370 || Av. 1945-497.) 1,164 8-2 9,502 | 3-91 37,188 
NOD eae Cees 11,897 |} 41-0 | 488,125 |} 0-76 | 369,287 || 1951......... 1,158 8:5 9,898 | 3-90 38, 620 
LO5Zeeee 11,062 | 42-2 | 466,793 | 0-66 | 309,467 |] 1952......... 1,180 | 10-9 12,261 | 3-16 38,749 
LO Sa neeaetea sexe 9,830 | 41-4 | 406,951 | 0-62 | 253,904 |] 1953......... 972 | 10-2 9,912 | 2-44 24,213 
Th ie a ae ale 10,161 | 30-2 | 306,793 | 0-67 | 206,432 | 1954......... 1, 206 9-3 11,288 | 2-54 28,561 
Barley— Potatoes— 
Av. 1945-49" 6,569 | 21-5 | 141,171 | 0-95 | 188,481 | Av. 1945-49°. 417 1159-0 66,173 | 1-10 Wandee 
IO Deets ates) a: Te S40 aslo odor 202 Wiel OS 2695043 OST ee een 285 |169-7 48,361 | 2-03 98,088 
1952 8,477 | 84-4 |°291,389 | 1-06 | 307,763 || 1952.05... 297 |202-4 60,071 | 1-68 | 100,784 
MOSS Sak ets cna 8,911 | 29-4 | 262,065 | 0-86 | 224,580 || 1953......... 323 {209-1 67,545 | 0-78 52,977 
NOS ae coc tee F850. | 22-8) 175,509 | 0-89 | 155,577 a 1954... oe. 300 |172-8 51,783 | 1-45 75, 028. 
000 $ per 
Rye— Tame Hay— ton | tons | ton 
Av. 1945-49"..| 1,192 | 11-1 13,182 | 1-85 24,362 || Av. 1945-49'.| 10,535 | 1-59 16,729 |14-99 | 250,847 
TGH terested . ka 1127 lax, 17,648 | 1-56 Qi Oa LOOM pened ee: 10,538 | 1-85 19,488 |15-26 | 297,290 
WO 2 ch ete. 1,274 | 19-5 24,833 | 1-38 S426 Ue | 9529 oe, cles 10,679 | 1-79 19,083 |14-24 | 271,687 
O53 eee 1,494 | 19-3 28,775 | 0-82 23, 48a LObSaneerece « 10,702 | 1-84 19,650 |13-71 | 269,489 
105d eels eA 850 | 16-7 14,176 | 0-91 125908) |21954 sie. cee 10,802 | 1-81 19,549 {13-99 | 2738, 436 


1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Creps by Province 1953 and 1954 
and Five Year Average 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province —— a 
Rees |. tobe eT ee eran’ | fobs | tube eVeTARO) 903 
1945-49 1945-49 © 1945-49 © 
000 ac. ’000 ac. 7000 ac. |} ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. $000 $000 
TID he ois eo) ee 24, 558 25,513 24, 267 || 363,211 | 613,962 | 308,909 | 587,991 817, 769 
Prince Edward Island... 2 3 3 54 75 79 84 131 
PNG VERS COUIG: on. c0 eteesie e's 1 1 1 23 25 26 34 45 
New Brunswick......... 3 46 70 74 77 119 
esas 5 ee nee Pe 12 11 11 206 241 211 313 415 
ntario 
(a) winter wheat...... 621 732 710 18,100 26, 206 24,140 28,358 39,047 
(b) spring wheat...... 40 34 31 1,167 740 629 1,866 1,103 
REAUIGOUARAR chose cieets. 2,420 2,208 2,039 48,000 46,000 26,000 79, 827 62,560 
Saskatchewan........... 14, 438 16,100 15,540 185,000 375,000 151,000 301,085 498, 750 
Bi Dercats Gat cosa sae Hoon. 6,915 6,340 5, 862 108,000 163, 000 105, 000 171, 983 211,900 
British Columbia....... 106 81 70 2,615 2,605 1,750 4,365 3,699 
ARR Fes 5. oe See ee 11, 513 9,830 10,161 || 326,696 | 406,951 | 306,793 || 219,370 253, 904 
Prince Edward Island... 110 106 98 4,073 4,770 3,806 3,113 2,957 
INiOWarSCOUlA.. sce hoes - 64 56 55 2,221 2,399 2,129 1,891 2,159 
New Brunswick......... 178 152 153 6, 136 6, 840 4,896 4,799 5,198 
DieDECT MeL aes. ae hana: L307 1,380 eval 32,961 42,780 31,122 26,716 36,363 
WOECATIO : Bette cccacr cs. Pees 1,503 1,548 1,685 56,770 68,576 64, 873 42,078 49,375 
WUAIMEODa NER «oie cae ne 1,460 1,412 1,510 49,000 53,000 36,000 31,402 30, 740 
Saskatchewan........... 4,084 2,721 2,851 96,000 111,000 86, 000 60, 134 62, 160 
PRUDONLAT Me rk eee oe et 2,645 2,353 2,354 75,000 112,000 74,000 46,148 61,600 
British Columbia....... 93 98 84 4,535 5,586 3,967 3,088 3,002 
Mivley ©) WA J... 2s. 01.. 6,569 8, 911 7,856 | 140,711 | 262,065 | 175,509 || 133,431 | 224,580 
Prince Edward Island... 6 5 4 169 168 118 172 168 
IND VE SCOUA Wk sashes. t 6 3 2 153 105 78 172 122 
New Brunswick......... 11 9 7) 312 338 255 346 365 
MaehOCS Bese. nswaeel ss 84 56 53 1, 869 1,582 998 2,006 1,819 
MOMUATIOR os oi. oe seathe ties vse 234 171 144 7,477 6,156 4,723 7,148 6,587 - 
Manitoba: ..50k Oc.00d. 2 1,766 ee 2h300 2,202 42,000 61,000 44,000 40,907 55,510 
Saskatchewan........... 2,354 2,745 Dols 43,000 82,000 53,000 39, 813 68, 060 
ROTC ANy Ren acdsee 2,088 3,489 3,054 45,000 108, 000 70,000 42,121 89, 640 
British Columbia....... oT 68 75 731 2,716 2,337 746 2,309 
am eye Le ee fet 1, 031 Zi 9, 882 aaa a1; ot 18, “fee 173 a 
MIB DOGS on oats erence Ho ketes 4 3 59 
RORGHTION nics cs wks hs 86 75 90 1,771 1,710 1, 854 2,900 2,001 
Manitoba. ¢-02 <0 fied: 40 120 79 671 2,500 1,400 1,140 pi leds 
Saskatchewan........... 531 500 315 4,323 9,300 5,000 8,394 7,440 
iA ety Re a ee Se 201 328 181 3,029 7,500 3,025 5,710 5, 700 
British Columbia....... 2 6 5 29 160 100 50 131 
Spring Rye............... 329 463 178 3, 299 7,550 2, 204 6, 090 5, 969 
MIRMICOIDH nots oss8s cesar; 10 15 6 142 250 79 255 217 
Saskatchewan........... 192 316 138 1,917 5,100 1, 700 3,522 4,080 
PANSCLbA tise des es on eae os 127 132 34 1, 240 2,200 475 2,314 1,672 
Sinks Bhs Aa acto esas eore ts 1, 4d 1,494 x 13, a 28, te 14, he 24, or 235 oe 
MEDECE Se eid deco es eiee 2 9 
Dg Fe) i ea GI ee ge 86 75 90 rer 1,710 1, 854 2,900 - 2,001 
WESNIGO DE ates e-a «6 's'si3 bie vcs 50 135 84 813 2,750 1,479 1,395 2,392 
Saskatchewan........... 723 816 453 6, 240 14, 400 6, 700 11,916 11,520 
Alberta...... I ee ad 328 460 215 4,269 9,700 4,000 8,024 7,042 
British Columbia....... 2 6 5 29 160 100 50 131 
ate AS ae eee - es * il of Us ue _ 35 25 i 
TUBA claoisr ns 9) he wee war 9 
UGC a ar 26 10 10 468 202 140 1,337 525 
IMEARICODAY Sic... oc ss 21 Hl 25 366 WA 450 916 rT 
Saskatchewan........... 7 1 1 109 18 19 294 47 
AAU ING eS Sear oe ee 16 7 8 215 100 144 598 330 
British Columbia....... 6 2 2 126 58 79 326 139 


11954 total values for eight principal field crops are contained in Table 12; the total values for the remaining 
nee crops and the values by province may be obtained from the March 1956 Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
tatistics. 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops by Province 1953 and 1954 


Province 


Quebec s. a Ara. 4 ee 


Soybeans................. 
COntATION se a tse eee 


Buckwheat............... 


New Brunswick......... 


Mixed Grains............. 


Prince Edward Island... 
INOVa SCOULA ta cere 
New Brunswick......... 


Adbertal, fish... ee 


‘Alberta. Si0cr ck meen 


Sunflower Seed.......... 
Mamtobaes. cence 


Rapeseed................. 
Manitoba aie eee 


Ontarion > 2) .22ee en ee 


Albertactts 85a eee 


Field Roots............... 


Prince Edward Island... 
INovarscoula se heen eee 


QUCHECHIE he eee 
Ontariows. «oteeerer rate 


and Five Year Average 1945-49—continued 


Average 
1945-49 © 


1 See footnote, previous page. 


Area 


; Average 
1953 1954 1945-491 
’000 ac. 7000 ac. || 7000 bu. 
69 73 1, 356 
1 1 30 
68 72 1,326 
216 204 1, 491 
216 254 1,491 
148 131 3, 642 
7 7 267 
41 45 1,116 
Wik 55 2,212 
23 24 48 
1, 445 1, 633 44, 046 
7 79 1, 878 
9 10 139 
i 8 97 
202 209 4,921 
1,017 1,130 35,438 
33 38 496 
ue 36 255 
81 120 736 
3 3 86 
972 1, 206 9, 502 
41 19 463 
420 444 4,267 
342 518 3,360 
164 215 1,373 
5 10 39 
000 Ib. 
4 20 || 16,312 
4 20 16,312 
29 40 29, 663 
4 9 — 
25 31 29, 663 
000 bu. 
362 418 11, 038 
347 400 10, 734 
15 18 304 
322 298 66, 173 
4] 40 9,988 
12 11 2,945 
48 46 14, 550 
100 92 14, 927 
63 56 13,339 
19 17 2,342 
ifs! 11 2,050 
15 15 2,799 
11 10 3) PE 
*000 tons 
43 43 714 
i 6 119 
5 4 72 
4 3 66 
11 ial 114 
17 18 343 


Total 
Production 


1953 


000 bu. 


1,220 
18 
1, 202 . 


4, 406 
4,406 


3,372 
221 


000 bu. 


20, 854 
20, 404 
450 


67, 545 
11, 190 
2; 864 
13, 988 
16, 600 
11,883 
3,196 
1,677 
2.757 
3,390 


000 tons 


1954 


000 bu. 


’000 tons 


Gross 


Farm Value! 


Average 
1945-49 + 


$000 


5, 024 
4,900 


eee ee Oe ee | eS eee ey es | 


10, 795 


28, 199 
27,749 
450 


52,977 
5,371 
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-13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops by Province 1953 and 1954 
and Five Year Average 1945-59—concluded 


Total Gross 
Area . Production Farm Value! 
Province (ec ot Se 
Average Average Average 
fous age 1008 1954 || joqp age | 1953 1954 I ioagags | 1958 
000 ac. | ’000 ac. | ’000ac. |} 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons $000 $’000 
BIRING MAY. cs Se eee eee: 10, 535 10, 702 10, 802 16, 729 19, 650 19,549 || 250,847 269, 489 
Prince Edward Island... *991 191 204 333 363 398 4,620 4,628 
INOVaOCOtISa 4.5 aee.->- 403 345 353 699 759 759 ahve 10,816 
New Brunswick......... 534, 430 428 748 688 792 11, 849 9, 632 
MOTEL CC i o.o.0)- sfalcie Sool + hs 3,959 3,637 3,644 It- 5,526 5,201 6,013 87,681 78,015 
MIngATiOsc: sf ica shea ates 3,371 3,500 3,440 6,128 7,350 6,742 86, 292 95,550 
ManICODS «14 oes eos cea tks 324 450 486 556 945 1,035 6,021 9,450 
Saskatchewan........... 481 540 600 681 972 1,080 9,029 12,879 
PAURROETE: 3s bp Makes kone sts > 940 1,300 1,343 1,370 2,600 2,000 19,053 32,500 
British Columbia as 302 309 304 688 772 730 14,530 16,019 
Fodder Corn...... TE iLee 404 365 356 3, 509 3, 565 2, 978 17, 951 16, 661 
MTODCE: ..scten c cers 71 73 76 605 70 520 4,172 4,956 
RORGHTION. « career 6 eke es 308 264 255 2,790 2,695 2,320 12,910 10, 645 
IPAM ICODE fetes ces 6s 16 24 21 58 120 99 0 
Saskatchewan........... 5 1 1 14 3 Z 137 30 
British Columbia....... 4 3) 2 42 39 34 309 310 
Sugar Beets.............. 66 82 90 689 900 1, 004 9,077 12, 061 
BERBORO:.. 5.7 sorts dei?» bt - 3 7 ° 6 27 70 68 344 914 
RU EST IO caee aecis «oie 22 23 24 218 246 200 2,950 3,158 
MUTE ODA... |e tare? «-< 11 17 24 90 162 Zot ie ahs 1,980 
FALDOILa....cia<. soe Sica: 30 35 a 354 422 443 4,672 6,009 


1 See footnote, p. 425. 


14.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces 1952-54 


Nors.—Figures for years before 1952 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year 
Book. 


—————————————— 


Acreages Production 
Grain —— 
1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres ’000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
MITES MeN ete ore oasis: 0 6 nieve « ole arse 300 25,372 24, 648 23, 437 678,000 584,000 282,000 
un... joy ee ese. 7,560 6, 490 6,715 346, 000 276,000 196,000 
STI eRe eee 8,145 8,599 7,568 281,000 251,000 167,000 
ey REE al icles nics = everededs sieoboleve slvte'sns 1,193 1,411 753 23, 200 26, 850 12,179 
RUE POC MERE neces Mal cisicicrs-s olels.c:e's a0 1,047 926 1,177 11,300 9,300 10,950 


Teen eee eee ee ee eee 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 15 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1951-54, with averages 
for the five year periods 1935-39, 1940-44 and 1945-49. Stocks in Canada are separated 
into those in commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 
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15.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at J uly 31, 1951-54 and Five Year Averages 1935-49 


Norr.—Figures for individual 


of the Year Book. 


As at July 31— 


Wheat— 
Atv? 1935-39) ee eee 
Av. 1940-44.......7%.. 
A yin 9455498 Ge ae 


Oats— 
Aver 940-44 ae 


Barley— 
AV, 1980es iat oe alae 
Ay. 1940-4407 7 
AV. 1945-40%.< 3. | ee 


Rye— 
Ave IG40-44- 


Flaxseed— 
EAC. 1935-30 genes wee 
Ary. 1940244 yee ee 
Ave 1045-40) 


Total in 


Canada and 
United States 


bu. 


101,142,053 
431,102,442 
119, 587, 196 


189, 202, 667 
217,177,826 
383, 185, 486 
601, 675, 202 


30,700, 483 
74,984,299 
70,725, 656 


95,177, 487 
108,358, 284 
144, 409,075 
125,768,957 


8,096, 869 
29,922,222 
29,747, 854 


53,496,371 
79,503,741 
111, 666, 834 
145,910,370 


2,236,368 
6,897,205 
3,273,777 


3,298,681 
8,094, 397 
16,190, 618 
19, 285, 477 


277,016 
1,923,885 
3, 888, 325 


1, 203,778 
2,588,918 
3,939, 420 
2,577,712 


Total 


in 
Canada 


bu. 


92,273,005 
408,734, 141 
115, 603, 876 


187,189,563 
214,934, 143 
382,545, 625 
601, 567,923 


30, 682, 283 
74,212,213 
69, 841, 382 


94,526,622 
104, 861,518 
143,525,521 
125,768,957 


7,827,168 
28, 868,755 
29,512,098 


53,496, 371 
79, 286, 664 
111,260,514 
145,910,370 


1,940,370 
4,942,647 
3, 123,572 


2,624,988 
7,517,089 
15, 288, 159 
19, 285, 477 


277,016 
1,923, 885 
3,888,325 


1, 203,778 
2,588,918 
3,939, 420 
2,577,712 


Commercial 


Storage 


bu. 


86, 848, 305 
301,581,341 
82,718,676 


164,929,563 
195,672,143 
288, 829, 625 
386, 707, 923 


6, 229, 883 
16, 435, 613 
18,954, 582 


35,045,622 
47,025,518 
52,865,521 
28,518,957 


4,182,808 
12,191,755 
12,702,098 


35,642,371 
57,810, 664 
73,025,514 
49,100,370 


1,763,390 
3,260, 247 
2,023,372 


1,774,988 
6,171,089 
12,133, 159 
6,425,477 


271,356 
1,667,525 
3, 423,525 


997,778 
2,054,918 
2,468, 420 
1,547,712 


On Farms 


in 
Canada 


bu. 


5, 424, 700 
57, 152, 800 
82, 885, 200 


22,260,000 
19, 262,000 
93,716,000 
214, 860, 000 


24, 452, 400 
57,776, 600 
50, 886, 800 


59,481,000 
57, 836, 000 
90, 660, 000 
97,250, 000 


3,644,360 
16,677,000 
16, 810,000 


17,854,000 
21,476,000 
38, 235, 000 
96,810,000 


176,980 
1,682, 400 
1, 100, 200 


850, 000 
1,346,000 
3,155,000 

12, 860,000 


5, 660 
256, 360 
464, 800 


206, 000 
534, 000 
1,471,000 
1,030, 000 


years before 1951 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions 


Prairie Provinces 


On Farms 


bu. 


4,328,000 
54, 960, 000 
31,265, 600 


20,000, 000 
18,000, 000 
91,000, 000 
211,000,000 


12,585, 600 
43,826, 600 
41,042, 800 


43,000, 000 
45,000, 000 
78,500,000 
85,000,000 


2,500, 800 
15, 453,000 
16,140, 000 


17,000,000 
21,000,000 
37,000, 000 
95,000, 000 


149, 000 
1,617,800 
1,053, 400 


800, 000 
1,300,000 
3,050,000 

12,700,000 


5,000 
251,700 
461, 400 


205, 000 
515,000 
1, 450,000 
1,000, 000 


In 
Country 


Elevators 


bu. 


18,075,723 
154,370, 863 
24,698,778 


78,529,616 
98,782,136 
154, 702,768 
211, 475, 266 


1,361, 855 
6,500,924 
5,091,295 


14,922,787 
25, 455, 272 
38,504, 134 
19,848,364 


711,449 
4,138,057 
3, 842, 261 


11,584, 103 
26,916, 163 
47,738,023 
31,750,779 


373, 309 
1,172, 857 
544, 436 


226,523 
2,232,344 
3,417,245 
3,616, 842 


64, 481 
373, 895 
240,711 


113, 467 
526,003 
972,940 
441,588 


Subsection 4.—Livestock 


The numbers of livestock on farms in the different provinces for 1953 and 1954 
are given in Table 16 and the average value per head of farm livestock is given by province 
in Table 17. 


16.—Livestock on Farms by Province at Fune 1, 1953 and 1954 


Province and Item 1953 1954 Province and Item 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— 

Prince Edward Island— Omer cite dg ee 23, 400 21,700 
Horses Sana, as Behan ple Beda tae ets ete 19, 000 ie 600 Milk COWStt TY) oes OL” BES 88, 000 90, 000 
Milk Gows2sg itn wee es 44,000 46,500 
Other cattle 70,000 73 500 Other Cattle ee Se pase 114,000 114,000 

RU er) Ulege ad Wily ee 38.700 39.400 SHCCD Pits nek eee a 95,000 99,000 
Swine'l', 244, saesdk eal tees iat 57,000 70,000 Sivines oa ey. Bae 39,000 39,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, 


ag 
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16.—Livestock on Farms by Province at June 1, 1953 and 1954—concluded 
Province and Item 1953 1954 Province and Item 1953 1954 
| No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
| ee a errr 29,000 26, 000 iach peeluiiio. Mune - 255, 500 229, 000 
MLK COWS?. 2.0.00. ss uss env. 95,000 96,500 || Milk cows?................. 285, 000 276, 000 
i Other catile................ 98, 400 Gs, 000") "Other wattle. 580.662. 1,150,000 | 1,111,000 
ee ee Cees 64, 300 66, 000 heen iets 3. ws lees: 170,000 156,000 
eas Li pv art on wae 56,000 Fe UO Ns Tt a Th ee tise 469, 000 539, 000 
| Alberta— 
 Quebec— H 
re 218,000] 204,000 | Horses....-..........-. eee. 222,000 197, 000 
Mid: cows’... Ligier any) gers oon) set OME TT Frames beta ts aceboy Rete 
Sher cattle. ...<...>....... 903,600 | > 912,000 h Se CS Ait Se MPL As "439000 "598° 000 

Ro UO een cant 360, 800 363,000 | SHS RIES Sey ASCE ARE ay 1.180'000 | 1, 4087000 

a eee 867,000 | 1,051,000 Ms ee aa ghee a 
British Columbia— 

Ontario— OSES Me On akin: 30, 300 31,000 
Re cy, ee 202, 200 176,000 Milk, cows®...S005.35 5 Phen 94,000 100,000 
POOR nine nc sca levccsw ees 1,040,000 1,045,000 OTDEL CAGUICH Jmcmion. ond eis 258,000 277,000 
Brier cattle oo ivciees eee $042,000 4,066, 00051 Shiesp nicer lces ness aes 81,000 83,000 
ates orcad gee eres. 414,500 a1 0001 R Swine the ee A eS. 42,000 47,000 
9. oe SP I ie eee 1,450,000 | 1,560,000 |lvuion Territory— 

Manitoba— Totals— 
en 96, 800 915000 ti" Horses a 1,096, 200 993,300 
BAMEESCOWS? cht eraine. os vis bth as << 195,000 198,000 Milk cows?................. 3,146, 200 3,233,000 
Mee CHtUe...2>3.......+s. 459,000 462,000 || Other eattle................ 6,616,000 | 6,721,000 

ops BR SG Sao eeaaee 65, 900 60, 000 heen. ee ake 1? 1,721,300 | 1,804,400 
SR Ss a ee 287, 000 S60.000/f Swame:. etic ae elk) 4,447,000 | 5,141,000 


1 Statistics for Newfoundland and Yukon Territory not available. 


over, kept for milk purposes. 


2 Cows and heifers, two years or 


17.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock by Province 1953 and 1954 


Province and Item 1953 
$ 
Newfoundland—! 
Prince Edward Island— 
EDUCA ie was ie wie che! s 0's 5G, sherk 89 
PAM ISCEbOIO tes ete oak accent an: 103 
MLE COWSiS Sse see 151 
SENET GAGULOs se ale oiv.css 2 73 
SEE tt i Re 18 
BaMVANIGS  RtARHES os. os See hae ales 31 
Nova Scotia— 
PAUSE retin mae suoapalesate +) sos 124 
PRWMIEEL CLOG eS. Stave t.cceo fase ate. ahs 109 
Milk Gows2e. feet I. 156 
Other catile...... ssa-.a. (BPs 
Sosa heen ee eee 16 
Bidet teitee ORO, LAL. ode 27 
New Brunswick— 
PEt eh tative Zi tye ishndica tes as 120 
POMINCADULO MOR hac cd cewcia ° 108 
Mslk COWS*: |. Patan el. het 156 
Other Cathie... ...-s--s0s 62 
Papa eticis Maire is tos ccs k Stole « 18 
BOE Re he cid desc cis aia.n : 30 
Quebec— 
BAGTRCR sid io leciw'd sink ahs evdane 141 
POMS CA LD EG ie ee be scciclr dis. ve's oe. 1312 
ET COWS*L a HAUS we ec cs 153 
Gher Cabs... 60. <.c0.ds 65 
CS pepsin SR ICRC 17 
LOPS ig hee See a ee Da 31 
Ontario— 
f UME ee Sete ae 91 
oo DEES ESS ae eee 133 
‘ THK COWS? . cuits en nec de» 179 
Sther cattle. ...2.¢....61-- 109 
“DRA GA a0 ne Be 24 
(Ta a ee ees ae 32 


1 Statistics for Newfoundland and Yukon Territory not available. 


_ or over, kept for milk purposes. 


By mph Ser Peat 


Province and Item 1953 1954 
$ $ 
Manitoba— 
Horses iat yews 2rd Le here ty 55 54 
A Hikcat leurs oul 3h va eee 125 102 
Malk.cows? 5 ees. le 176 136 
Other cattlowne casted 104 87 
HCE D Tee a ae eee eae 19 17 
Swine seen: 5 eet pean oo. te 32 33 
Saskatchewan— 
OLSESE an acteeey. Seto eas 45 46 
PNUISGRTULG? eRe cas ce 122 102 
MUlkACOWStics. Bulcosue eee 166 140 
Other icattles = oc. ek<< lek 111 92 
DDeGDN Ssh das week ae pe. cates 18 15 
DWINEH, oa ec ene eee 27 él 
Alberta— 
Horses 4:45..2 08, 6b ere 51 50 
Allcattles:. . eeee cree 129 107 
METS COWS? Toth. cman once 190 156 
Other cattlonc: see. .soe te 118 98 
NGC Dre teniare ces sions apres 19 17 
Swane ss, bag Aes ok: 31 36 
British Columbia— 
INO RSCG WRAL ee eet ed, Vesa 81 74 
AOCabtles te. Oss otic oot 133 109 
IMIPENGOWS*s othe eee ne 188 160 
Other cattle... 2s... canes 112 91 
SHEGp Reece wee oe Rama 22 22 
Since swe eRe oe 33 38 
Yukon Territory— 
Totals— 
HOUSOS oc ony daste eas 80 79 
ATL CADbIG 3 Fee ee. le 125 106 
Milk cows?............... 169 144 
Other cattle............. 104 87 
MCCS oo tices ek spe 20 18 
Swine*.ay. 000) ee 31 36 


2 Cows and heifers, two years 
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The Federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated 
as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A statistical record 
is kept of these inspections and details are given in Table 18. Local wholesale butchering 
and such slaughterings as are carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own 
use are not included. Actually the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated 
into a comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency 
and utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 18 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 


enterprises in Chapter XV of this volume. On a gross value basis it normally ranks among 


the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance to the 


value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to the value | 


added by the manufacturing process. 


18.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1939-53 and by Month 1954 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs and Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No No No No No. No No No 
1954 

19Q39RR ees 873,660} 679,117) 783,828) 3,623,645] January..... 132, 866 41,904 31,769} 350,621 — 
1940 ).cns ete 890,919] 703,918] 765,165) 5,457,083)) February.... 116,705 41,886 26,930} 357,429 
LO AI ae: 1,003,691 727, 829 828,603} 6,280,345) March....... 146, 139 90, 587 27,302 443,896 
1942). oo ee 970,415 666,672 825,368] 6,196,850) April........ 116,504 100,005 18,751 363,591 . 
1949 es coaee 1,021,054 594, 087 889,317| 7,168,525] May......... 126,752 93, 682 11,363 350,751 
1944 cae 1,354,121 661, 245 959,169) 8,766,417) June......... 148, 194 88,670 15,354 394,108 | 
OAD tee 1,891,024 787,626] 1,185,161) 5,681,629] July......... 127,729 66,300 35,109 284,602 — 
WO4G ves cutee 1,668, 441 752,343] 1,213,235) 4,252,591! August...... 124,199 54,308 53,103 281,138 
LO aT Rie dno 1,291,759 665,311 900,766) 4,452,816) September... 165, 587 75,780 100,924 433, 849 
G48 cess 1,489, 883 787,410 768,943] 4,487,649! October..... 135,751 57,359 97,429 398, 846 
TOAD | enn cae 1, 439, 489 766,277 629,673} 4,098,609! November .. 150, 620 60,729 92,075 476,376 
LOGO 8 ee tar 1, 284, 683 773, 205 521,089] 4,405,055!) December... 143, 962 49, 296 52,416 544,007 — 
195 | Sa ape 1,149,789 583,718 438,518] 4,488,007 —— |__| 
NOB 2 cnet 1,237,630 567,760 512,966] 6,234,145) Totals....... 1,635,008 820, 506 562,555] 4,679,214 
ODS sec ee 1,469, 406 740,723 543,371) 4,611,312 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are largely met by imports which in 1954. 
amounted to 41,487,000 lb. (greasy basis) and 63,088,000 Ib. in 1953. Exports amounted 
to 2,865,000 Ib. in 1954 and 3,756,000 lb. in 1953. The apparent domestic consumption > 
of wool shown in Table 19 is accounted for on the basis of production, exports and imports 
but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. | 


Differences in wool utilization between years are therefore probably less marked than 
indicated by these figures. 


19.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool 1951-54 


Nota gethe 1951 figures shown are based on the Census Revisions of 1950 and previous figures are not on the 
same basis. 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Shorn Wool— 

Yieldspersiieecevane ccc ole ae Mee ee lb. 7:5 Cet 7-4 7-4 

Totaltyield'shorn = peer eee hee ee ’000 Ib. 5,700 6,378 6,659 6,810 

Price per pound #44 een en eee cts. 74 36 38-5 37-6 

Notalivalue;ot shorniwool..s. eee eee $000 4,231 2,265 2,565 2,561 
‘Lotalipullediwool. 2s eee *000 lb. 1,182 1,313 1,962 1,670 ; 
otal woolproduction.4.e.-2s o.oo ee ee - 6, 882 7,691 8,621 8, 480 


Apparent consumption........................ « 73.238 53,589 67,953 47, 102 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Milk production in 1954 amounted to 16,883,621,000 Ib., an 
increase of 434,942,000 lb. over the previous year. The proportion of the total milk 
production used for factory-made dairy products increased from 56-8 p.c. in 1953 to 57-4 
p.c. in 1954. The proportion sold in fluid form was 30-2 p.c. in 1953 and 1954. Milk 
used for all purposes on farms (home consumed, manufactured and fed) declined from 
13-0 p.c. of the total in 1953 to 12-4 p.c. in 1954. 


-20.—Production and Utilization of Milk by Province 1951-54 and Totals for 1950-54 


Se ee ————————————————————————————— 


| 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
Province ee Aes eee Total Milk 
and Year 7 Production 
On In Fluid Farm-Home}] Fed on 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
’000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
INewioundlandicaue...«.oheclessheare 
Prince Edward Island......... 1951 11,926 130, 546 27,079 21,263 6,608 197, 422 
1952 10,179 123, 730 27,698 20,498 5,339 187,444 
1953 9,992 144, 164 27 , 666 20,935 5,519 208, 276 
1954 8,448 159, 820 27,687 20, 240 6,568 222,763 
INO VATSCOLIAs cotton te cs'ss ne heres 1951 32,989 156, 800 151,246 44,610 14,176 399, 821 
1952 29,508 1523771 158, 922 47,160 18,029 406, 390 
1953 29,508 177,348 167,365 45,690 17,595 437, 506 
1954 24,266 179,107 174, 669 49,030 14, 204 441,276 
New. Brunswick: .=......../..).- 1951 68,017 189,812 135,903 44,278 11,564 449,574 
1952 51,316 187 , 692 138, 687 43,970 11,331 432,996 
1953 48,391 209 , 929 143, 883 44,667 9,420 456, 290 
1954 42,471 229 , 304 148,039 45, 880 9,459 475,153 
GR DEGE aa te teteiereet cov soho Legere 1951 109,371 2,738, 813 W713, 162 277, 056 121,508 4,959,910 
1952 118, 474 2,965,640 1, 824, 626 278,024 118, 268 5,305,032 
1953 102,211 3,173,612 1,909, 880 275,210 116,096 5,577,009 
1954 * 90,394 3,411, 494 1,918,934 276, 200 116,840 5,813, 862 
QvTEATIO So cat Ro oasis bi <eekeens 1951 70,431 2,945, 242 1,597,820 224,796 211,981 5,050, 270 
1952 47,104 3,070, 685 1,591, 182 223,728 204,599 5, 137,298 
1953 33, 766 3,219,952 1,654, 224 222,957 186, 134 5,317,033 
1954 31,777 | 3,275,386 | 1,721,583 223,900 175, 200 5,427, 846 
Manitoba. - wer kan. scan anes 1951 64,128 570,325 200, 879 90, 137 50,976 976,445 
1952 54,475 600, 088 205, 163 88, 932 50, 134 998,792 
1953 50,334 629, 786 212,687 91,960 55,345 1,040, 112 
1954 46,777 629, 657 219,347 97,470 52,450 1,045,701 
Sankatonewanlencks... 1... taas 1951 158, 246 685, 492 214,165 176,013 81,803 1,315,719 
1952 146, 882 682,186 220, 802 169,734 92,275 1,311,879 
1953 134, 152 683,328 233, 832 169, 112 98,785 1,319, 209 
1954 126, 266 657, 732 247,985 169,700 95,520 1,297,203 
INS (2 eS ac6.sto 5 Cae ne Bae 1951 96, 438 770,784 226, 263 145, 652 87,380 1,326,517 
1952 80, 894 747,952 240, 628 138, 123 89,566 1,297, 163 
1953 71, 206 811,577 257,908 131,219 96,272 1,368, 182 
1954 68, 866 815, 156 271,206 132, 400 102,970 1,390,598 
British Columbiawsct. .oi4 : . sae. 1951 17,080 209, 894 351,993 32,185 23,141 634, 293 
1952 17,363 231,182 348, 694 34,165 26,205 657,609 
1953 15,795 291,506 359,710 33,501 24,550 725,062 
1954 17, 222 326,115 370, 842 33,080 21,660 ||. 769, 219 
PANES tet cs es ee 1950 640,839 8,444,332 4,545,490 1,090,114 601,575 15,322,350 


1951 628,626 | 8,397,708 | 4,618,510 | 1,055,990 609,137 || 15,309,971 
1952 556,195 | 8,761,926 | 4,756,402 | 1,044,334 615,746 || 15,734,603 
1953 495,355 | 9,341,202 | 4,967,155 | 1,035,251 609,716 || 16,448,679 
1954 456,487 | 9,683,771 | 5,100,292 | 1,048,200 594,871 || 16,883,621 


Pa eee 
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21.—Farm Values of Milk Production by Province 1951-54 and Totals for 1950-54 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year —_ | —— --- ——_—————| Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home) Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Newioundlandity avec eee 
Prince Edward Island......... 1951 316 3,054 980 ote 582 ~ 5,504 
1952 270 2,740 1,040 531 527 5,108 
1953 260 3,085 1,012 523 544 5,424 
1954 217 3,330 1,016 502 577 5,642 
INO Vas Scotianw cain s etene cen: 1951 845 3,972 6,398 1,365 959 13,539 
1952 744 3,720 7,007 1,391 1,031 13, 893 
1953 744 4,183 7,491 1,343 1,104 14, 865 
1954 591 4,088 7,725 1,402 978 14, 784 
New. Brunswickese oe... eee 1951 1,800 4,433 5, 888 1,266 1,029 14, 416 
1952 1,338 4,094 6, 233 1,205 965 13, 8385 
1953 1,261 4,564 6, 442 1,219 979 14, 465 
1954 1,071 4,853 6,616 13225 1,011 14,776 
Quebeei.cdc se Saeko ce eee 1951 2,894 68,931 64, 254 7,758 9,525 153,362 
1952 3,088 68,774 73, 829 UGB 9,993 163, 107 
1953 2,621 71,685 76, 662 7,266 10,544 168,778 
1954 2,279 77,049 76,676 7,292 11,001 174, 297 
@Ontariors.. & Heese ee eee 1951 1,894 73,933 62,746 5, 957 9,624 154, 154 
1952 1,228 69, 150 68, 236 5,638 9,326 153,578 
1953 866 69, 481 70,496 5,529 9,202 155,574 
1954 828 69, 820 72,567 5,441 8,774 157, 430 
Manitoba. be son ee ee 1951 1,642 12,671 7,062 2,298 3,369 27,042 
1952 1,304 12a So ieee 7,325 2,125 ae apt! 26,416 
1953 1,205 12,754 7,914 2,179 3,558 27,610 
1954 1,119 12,678 8,125 2,300 3,472 27,694 
Saskatchewan..............00. 1951 3,985 14,961 7,513 4,330 4,343 35, 132 
1952 3,578 13, 899 8,073 3,904 4,410 33, 864 
1953 3, 268 14, 220 9,018 3,991 4,578 35,075 
1954 3,022 13, 472 9,719 3,937 Ab Byil 34,521 
JAN OYE) ose iy - 1951 2,346 17,699 9,134 Saline 4,544 37,495 
1952 1,936 16,342 10,175 3,315 4,216 35, 984 
1953 1,704 17,483 11,077 3,149 4,497 37,910 
1954 1,648 I CRYAl 11,603 Rie hs: 4,879 88, 629 
British Columbiai: =. .21 eee 1951 437 6,504 16,041 898 746 24, 626 
1952 438 6,681 17,875 909 810 26,713 
1953 392 8, 203 18, 827 881 775 29,078 
1954 420 9,020 19,401 935 761 30,537 
Totals... cect Cee 1950 14,714 175,929 165,525 24,900 29,210 410,278 
1951 16,159 206,158 180, 016 28,216 34,721 465, 270 
1952 13,924 197,731 199,793 26,441 34,609 472,498 
1953 12,321 205, 658 208,939 26,080 35,781 488,779 
1954 11,195 211,631 213,448 26,212 35,824 498,310 


—e a en ee ee eee 


Butter, Cheese and Other Dairy Production.—Butter production in 1954 amounted 
to 334,343,000 Ib., 8,653,000 lb. more than in 1953. Of the 1954 total 312,854,000 Ib. 
was creamery butter, 19,508,000 Ib. dairy or farm-made butter and 1,981,000 lb. whey 
butter. Creamery output was the highest on record, surpassing the previous high of 
311,709,000 Ib. set in 1943. 


Factory cheese production in 1954 was estimated at 91,665,000 lb., an increase of 
10-1 p.c. over the 1953 estimate but 55-8 p.c. below the peak production of 207,431,000 Ib. 
in 1942. Exports of cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 5,000,000 Ib. in 1954 and 
16,429,000 Ib. in 1953 as compared with 135,409,000 Ib. in 1945. 


The over-all production of concentrated milk products increased in 1954 over that of 


1953 but the production of ice cream decreased by about 165,000 gal. between the two 
years. 
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22.—Production of Butter and Cheese by Province 1951-54 and Totals for 1950-54 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year | 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
7000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 lb. 
ME MATICHL EM UMEIAS Se tsierveccch sre We ceiinni pe wloe a ade-ea'e s 
Prince Edward Island.................000. 1951 5,012 509 — 5,521 878 
1952 4, 886 435 —_— §, 321 542 
1953 5, 731 427 — 6,158 560 
; 1954 6,096 361 17 6,474 908 
BRUT COLES Min. Mae ooo Ska aio sas iki chides 6 1951 5,080 1,408 — 6, 488 _ 
; 1952 4,953 = alert! _— 6,214 —_ 
1953 6,079 1, 261 oe 7,340 _ 
1954 6, 152 1,037 — 7,189 | —_ 
MIGWEDTUNS WICK: = 2 secu cleo woe ute nee send 1951 6,767 2,903 — 9,670 {idan 
1952 6,969 2,193 — 9, 162 858 
1953 7,988 2,068 — 10,056 776 
1954 8,787 1,815 — 10,602 805 
UNITES ooh FR 0 Oe ener SE OAS A ee 1951 91,363 4,668 173 96, 204 18,921 
1952 102,346 5,063 118 107,527 13, 867 
1953 112,179 4,368 103 116, 650 13,597 
1954 119,801 3, 863 166 123, 830 18,276 
STATION MOM 31 EMBs SNE Rs bla os bberars 1951 67,137 3,006 1,791 71,934 68,657 
1952 78,915 2,013 1,542 82,470 54,378 
1953 82,657 1,443 1, 609 85,709 63,374 
1954 82,811 1,358 Le vo 85,944 66, 833 
ILA G) S) By en cE aoe oe oa 1951 Pep OM tel Fa aNl 28 25,042 1,510 
1952 23,549 2,328 as 25,904 1,479 
1953 24,992 Q1ol 21 27,164 1,270 
1954 25,012 1,999 18 27,029 1227 
DESICAUCUO WANE recedes ce lakit lations can ey 1951 27,903 6, 754 — 34, 657 376 
1952 27,811 Gy ae — 34,088 53 
1953 27,782 5,733 ao 33,515 192 
1954 26,760 5,396 _ 32,156 148 
JANESSE REA, 51, se lenis Ae ee eee 1951 28,960 4,116 24 33, 100 2,080 
1952 27,647 3,457 24 31,128 2,022 
* 1953 30, 009 3,043 5 33, 057 2,790 
1954 30, 368 2,943 5 33,316 2,580 
AriTiod Goll Did nace is bas ces eae sissy cwenes's 1951 2,666 729 i 3, 402 557 
1952 3,670 742 2 4,414 466 
1953 5,366 675 — 6,041 659 
1954 7,067 736 — 7,803 787 
4 EU So) Se egg is en ie eee rae 1950 261, 464 27,802 2,202 291,018 102,710 
1951 257,165 26,830 2,028 286,018 94,314 
1952 280, 746 23,769 1,718 306, 228 73, 668 
1953 302,783 21,169 1,738 325,690 83,219 
1954 312,854 19,508 1,981 334,343 91,665 


1 Factory made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. Amounts for 
‘‘other cheese’ are included in Quebec and Ontario figures but as less than three firms reported in the other provinces 
data cannot be included, except in the Canada total. 


23.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products 1951-54 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1951 1952 1953 1954 
7000 lb. ’000 Ib. *000 lb. "000 lb. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products....................... 340,547 350,195 323,320 331, 021 
Dog Sisrgre isn ays i VA <8 ea Se a | 290,443 305,715 272,009 280, 350 
PORNGERACLIIO IE. oo beg Nec ocak ets chee eg bee See's nas 19,541 16,539 18, 462 13,648 
NEAT TIO WGI eR kl, 2 Ais’ nis cies w'sejea ae emer ees 17,404 16,035 18,744 18,819 
Miscellaneous whole milk products..........-4......00005 13, 159 11,906 14, 105 18, 204 
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23.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products 1951-54—concluded 
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Product 1951 1952 1953 1954 
’000 lb. 000 lb. "000 lb. ’000 lb. 
Concentrated Milk Byproducts!............... Sceieetaette 95,215 122,856 116,466 119,168 
Condensed. akim mail ksi nscme 2 tle Le 6, 282 4,741 4,037 3,928 
Evaporated skim mille’ 155), eee ee ee 10, 323 10, 428 10,789 10,567 
Skim nulk powder: >.4.5.156 beeee eee 52,748 88, 229 82,914 83,332 
Condensedtbuttermilk 3) @e. 1 eee ee ee ee 4,107 2,668 1, 487 1,846 
Buttermilk powder.d.:s:.4co5 os ee ee eee 5,428 6, 606 6,565 6,653 
Casein, 2, SENG.) chok sind ce ee ee 6, 678 2,898 4,885 65165 
Totals» i5...33.b). mca eethe ate ee Gs 435, 762 473,051 439,786 450,189 


SD — — eee 


1 Includes lactose and whey powder. 


24.—Production of Ice Cream by Province 1951-54 
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Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 

000 gal.}’000 gal.}’000 gal.|’000 gal. ’000 gal.|’000 gal.}’000 gal.|’000 gal. 
Newfoundland...... >, ae se ae Manitobals.....c.... 1,719 1,832 1,782 1,706 
Pere islands: se .ee 185 196 175 166 || Saskatchewan....... 1,519 1,748 1,818 1,748 
Nova Scotia........ 1,578 1,478 1,411 1OSSul Alberta eens 2,109 2,293 2,453 2,484 
New Brunswick..., 913 867 850 871 || British Columbia....| 2,892 | 2,964 3,058 3, 057 
Quebec..s34..8 ee 5,227 | 5,702 | 6,564 | 6,414 | | ——__] ———— 
Ontario... eee 9,224 | 10,182 | 10,698 | 10,808 Totalsyeies.22 6 25,366 | 27,262 | 28,809 | 28,642 


a ee ee 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption of 
fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 4,647,661,000 pt. in 1954, 110,000,000 pt. 
higher than the 1953 consumption. The average daily consumption per capita was 0-86 pt. 


25.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk) by Province 1951-54 
and Totals for 1950-54 


Sa Sa Se ae ee 
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Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
’000 pt. pt. ’000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundland =: sssee. nee bs wn Manitobareeeieee ee 1951 220,923 0-78 
1952 223,210 0-76 
Prince Edward Island... .1951 36, 845 1-03 1953 231, 214 0-78 
1952 36,717 0:97 1954 240, 494 0-80 
1953 37,032 0-96 
1954 36,509 0-95 Saskatchewan.......... 1951 297, 483 0-98 
1952 297, 606 0-96_ 
INGVvar Scotia eee 1951 148, 309 0-63 1953 306,921 0-98 
1952 156,058 0-65 1954 318,019 0-99 
1953 161, 267 0-67 
1954 169,349 0-69 ALDErta ye bo eae 1951 283,045 0-83 
1952 288, 009 0-81 
New Brunswick.......... 1951 136,515 0-72 1953 295,651 0-81 
1952 138, 369 0-72 1954 306, 566 0-81 
1953 142,816 0-73 
1954 146, 882 0-74 British Columbia....... 1951 289 , 626 0-68 
1952 288, 680 0-66 
Quebec a -cb- eee e 1951 1,502,963 1-02 1953 296, 450 0-66 
1952 1,587,528 1-04 1954 304, 726 0:66 
1953 1,649,453 1-06 ——.——_|—_—_— 
1954 1,657,027 1-03 
otalss ac. cue ee 1950 4,262,976 0-87 
Ontaniow ss eae 1951 Ioroncel 0-82 1951 4,291,430 0-86 
1952 1,369,903 0-79 1952 4,386,080 0-85 
1953 1,416, 708 0-79 1953 4,537,512 0-86 
1954 1,468,089 0-80 1954 4,647,661 0-86 
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Domestic disappearance of butter (creamery, dairy and whey) was approximately 
314,384,000 Ib. in 1954 compared with 308,689,000 Ib. in 1953. 


The domestic disappearance of cheese (including cheddar, process and other) was 
about 95,134,000 Ib. in 1954, an average of 6-26 Ib. per capita. In the previous year the 
per capita average was 6-21 lb. 


The domestic disappearance of concentrated whole milk products declined from 
20-77 lb. per capita in 1953 to 20-53 Ib. in 1954. 


Disappearance of all dairy products represented the equivalent of approximately 
~ 1,027 Ib. of milk per capita in 1954 compared with 1,034 lb. in 1953. 


26.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products 1951-54 


SSS Eee a 68068686 eos 


1951 1952 1953 1954 

Product Disappearance Disappearance Disappearance Disappearance 

Per Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Capita! Total Capita! Total Capita! 

7000 lb. Ib. 000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. lb 000 Ib. lb. 
Totals, Milk and Cream.......... 5,535,945| 405-62] 5,658,044) 402-54) 5,853,391] 406-54) 5,995,483] 405-18 
IAL. 5s ae arta Be SS ane ee 4,682,467| 343-09] 4,776,899] 339-85} 4,927,682} 342-25) 5,058,969 341-89 
Cream as product.......... cm 181,801 13-32 186, 461 13-27 196,476 13-65 198,045 13-38 
Greampas milk te65 2. sade esse a 853,478] 62-53] 881,145) 62-69] 925,709} 64-29) 936,514) 63-29 
Motals; Butters320.0 05.26. 2 297,307; 21-22] 300,406) 20-82} 308,689; 20-88) 314,384) 20-69 
ETCAMOL Yo esis sels sh chris eines 268, 542 19-17 274,911 19-05 285,723 19-33 292,936 19-28 
NAAT Me eae RAS cc sctsiiks 5 «sleds 26, 830 1-91 23,770 1-65 21,169 1-48 19,508 1-28 
VB oot A cara ears OESCRCRISICS PARI CCS 1,935 0-14 1,725 0-12 1,797 0-12 1,940 0-13 
Motals,.Clreese, [saws Santee oss 79,896 5-70 84,129 5-83 91,669 6-21 95,134 6-26 
(ORCA CATH. Oe ce Stes oc ne Me sine « 29,713 2-12 31,624 2-19 85,478 2-40 37,798 2-49 
IeTOCOSS EM he oe ar oat ree steels 39,551 2-82 41,178 2-85 44,291 3:00 44, 423 2-92 
OG er ee ee ts irre cle olen 10, 632 0°76 11,327 0-79 11,900 0-81 12,913 0-85 

Totals, Concentrated Whole Milk 

PPrOU CES i. cites jeruteis csdl« sion 279,032] 19-92] 293,042] 20-30) 306,996] 20-77) 311,896) 20-53 
EGVADOLAtE: aes e icc noe ss ares 250, 169 17-86 265,079 18-37 274,919 18-60 276,130 18-17 
GCoONACHECH Praia tee ceric 10,712 0-76 11,017 0:76 12,835 0-87 12,348 0-81 
POWOCEC | narsicicnieee aus aes 4,994 0-36 5,041 0-35 5,138 0:35 5,210 0-34 

Totals, Concentrated Milk By- 

Productst42 4... oes esse: 91,534 6-53 84,670 5-87 94,554 6-40} 107,376 7:07 
MEVADOTATCG «ace coke cieuia Bs sj sradey vie 9,057 0-6 10,348 0-72 10, 891 0-74 12,739 0-84 
Woandensed tees oe ho ose 6, 087 0-4 4,836 0-33 4,108 0-28 4,023 0-26 
Powdered ees... aches cee. eke 52,052 37. 50,727 3-52 65, 472 4-43 71,768 4-72 

All wired Products in Terms of 
BRULEE OR es Sess sae pio eae 6,920,566] 494-01] 6,989,135| 484-35] 7,181,273) 485-84| 7,311,189 481-16 
CRCOSC ES nc cule ates dopo ten 774,352 55°28 824, 403 57-13] 879,453 59-50 915,579 60-26 
Concentrated. ................. 649,125 46-34 702,987 48-72 733,424 49-62 742, 226 48-85 


14,336, 2341, 033 -82/14, 650, 901|1, 025- 75/15, 135, 220)1,034- 49/15, 450, 184/1, 027-41 


1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2TIncludes malted milk, cream 
powder and substandard products of a variable fat content, items that do not appear separately in this table. 
’ Includes milk byproducts items not separately listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of 
milk, casein and powdered whey. 4 Since the quantities used for human consumption and livestock feeding 
cannot definitely be established, per capita figures include both. 5 Includes ice cream in terms of milk. 
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Subsection 6.—Poultry and Eggs 


Statistics of production and consumption of poultry meat and eggs are given in 
Tables 27 to 29. 


27.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms by Province as at June 1, 1952-54 
and Totals for 1950-54 


Hens 
Province and Year and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Chickens 


Seer I aaa a ee Oe Be a 


No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 


000 $7000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 *000 $000 


Newfoundland!......1951 74 202 2 12 are 3 ae 2 76 219 
By Island .s.2s05 1952 925 | 1,107 18 56 21 51 15 18 979 12382 
1953 870 959 17 63 20 42 15 21 922 1,085 
1954 970 1,099 15 42 20 47 15 20 1,020 1,208 
Nova Scotia........ 1952 1,480 | 2,200 28 88 4 12 3 4 1,515 2,304 
1953 1,530 | 2,358 25 88 4 12 3 5 1,562 2,463 
1954 1,670 | 2,447 30 92 4 10 3 4 1,707 2,553 
New Brunswick..... 1952 1,145 1,602 44 166 5 18 5 8 1,199 1,794 
1953 1,090 1,500 50 150 6 15 5 if 1,151 1,672 
1954 1,330 1,794 55 167 6 16 5 i 1,396 1,984 
Muebecintemein cece: 1952 9,875 | 13,657 440 1,471 13 33 49 66 || 10,377 15,227 
1953 9,800 | 13,164 375 1,078 14 36 53 92 || 10,242 14,370 
1954 | 10,859 | 18,767 460 1,312 15 43 56 90 || 11,390 15,212 
Ontario-...... 1952 | 20,700 | 25,817 692 | 2,229 137 849 166 231 || 21,695 | 28,626 


1953 | 23,400 | 32,092 568 | 1,490 147 359 168 224 || 24,283 | 34,165 
1954 | 24,000 | 25,375 655 | 1,785 135 278 150 173 || 24,940 | 27,611 


Manitoba........... 1952 | 6,667 | 5,501 418 874 62 120 65 63 || 7,212 6,558 
1953 | 6,190 | 5,410 355 941 59 120 63 67 | 6,667 6,538 

1954 | 7,300 | 5,864 500 | 1,048 60 127 65 64 |} 7,925 7,103 
Saskatchewan.......1952 | 8,680 | 7,083 587 | 1,390 43 88 74 82 || 9,384 8,643 
1953 | 7,900} 6,319 470 | 1,057 45 97 63 81] 8,478 7,554 

1954 | 8,000 | 6,229 600 | 1,237 42 104 62 76 || 8,704 7,646 

Wi bertare ts, at. 2 105 1952 | 8,420 | 7,886 640 | 1,776 80 186 95 133 ]} 9,235 9,981 
1953 | 8,280 | 7,323 530 | 1,215 78 177 91 104 |} 8,979 8,819 

1954 | 9,350 | 8,035 650 | 1,561 70 154 110 126 || 10,180 9,876 

British Columbia. ..1952 | 3,840 | 5,584 300 875 21 66 25 42 || 4,186 6,567 
1953 | 3,900 | 5,213 225 802 15 40 27 43 || 4,167 6,098 

1954 | 4,130 | 5,539 265 846 14 41 24 34 || 4,433 6,460 

OCAle ge scree 1950 | 61,469 | 67,767 | 2,559 | 8,385 369 964 489 689 | 64,886 | 77,805 


1953 | 62,960 | 74,338 | 2,615 | 6,884 388 898 488 644 | 66,451 | 82,764 
1954 | 67,609 | 70,149 | 3,230! 8,090 366 820 490 594 || 71,695 | 79,653 


1 Census data; annual estimates are not available. 


28.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs by Province 1954 


Average Total 

Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 

Province Number } duction Eggs Sold3 on per Sold 

of Layers! per 100 Laid? Farms? | Dozen! and 
Layers Used 
"000 No. ’000 doz. | 000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $000 
iNewioundland 354005.) ote ees ds sae ae Ans We ee 3 

Prince Edward Island............... 505 17,948 7,430 6,495 935 32-0 2,381 
Nova mebtia.6) 2. inne to eel 904 20,146 14, 947 13,388 1,559 42-9 6,411 
New Branswick;. (su .cs2../een. dae 8 660 17, 809 9,442 7,682 1,760 45-1 4,254 
Quebecser. 345... ian. eae eee 4,310 17,502 62,071 49,916 12,155 41-3 25,605 
Outarioges. oc. ...0s. 86. - ARs Raed 10, 448 17,896 153, 619 140,013 13, 606 38-4 59,027 
MANILGDA ohcrs.o.c cutee lane 2,463 15, 906 32,066 28,320 3,746 82-5 10, 426 
Naskatchewan:. vif ide; sen aL oe 2,719 14,515 82,193 25,188 7,005 30-9 9,933 
PUUDOE EE cal ct eek ee tee, 3,20 15, 805 41, 886 33,695 8,191 33-7 14,100 
British Columbia!.7 re 1, 896 17,855 27,694 25,611 2,083 41-8 11,568 
LOtals cone. Leen «| 27,156 17,264 | 381,348 | 330,308 51, 040 37-7 143,705 
1 Hens and pullets over six months old. 2 Total laid less loss. ‘Includes eggs used for hatching. 


4 Average value at farms for all purposes. 
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29.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry 1954 


F Per 

Item agg SH ian r= a er AM ei 

appearance | option 

eA 000'doz. | ’000doz. | '000doz. | '000doz. | °000 doz. a 

Macaroce tisrst iui): de 381,348 11,058 | 392,406 | 399,843 | 381,949: | 24-4 
000 lb. | '0001b. | ’0001b. | 000%b. | *0001b. Ib. 
Pinitriats xtia7t aeons. 406,691 14,765 | 421,456 | 462,355 | 435,082 28-6 
Bowl aad chicken) ito eit 320, 265 12,333 | 332,598 | 359,200 | 342,623 22-5 
Bakelite. Moms. heii. 79,108 2,259 81,367 94,532 84,387 5-6 
Peetsatteds Tt! Yew |b of 3,393 78 3,471 3, 659 3,514 0-2 
eo ne 3,925 95 4,020 4,874 4,558 0-3 


1 Includes hatching eggs. 


Subsection 7.—Fruit 


Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather limited 
areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. In Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley and in 
New Brunswick in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. The fruit growing 
districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the Eastern Townships 
and the Quebec City district. In Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara 
district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well defined fruit areas 
are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district 
and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable for 
commercial tree-fruit culture. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree fruit statistics 
are prepared as well as in Prince Edward Island. However this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia for example a considerable 
volume of strawberries is grown in Colchester County and farther north as well as in the 
apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the straw- 
berries are grown in the Fraser Valley rather than in the predominantly tree-fruit producing 
area of the Okanagan Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia with the Fraser Valley 
of British Columbia being the most important single area in Canada. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to 
certain lands in these areas. Individuals who harvest the wild berries may undertake to 
burn the land from time to time for weed control and to effect pruning. Dusting may also 
be carried out to control insects and bees are sometimes introduced to secure better pollina- 
tion. A large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. Some blueberries are picked 
for sale in other provinces but no statistics are available. There is also some production of 
cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 
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A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported annually, with the United States as the most important 
export market for Canadian fruit. Import restrictions by the United Kingdom have 
greatly reduced exports of Canadian fruit to that market in recent years. 


In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, the 
Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, fruit growing 
is either the principal or at least one of the most important forms of agriculture and its 
prosperity is of paramount importance to the economy of those areas. Apples and small 
fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits and com- 
mercial vineyards are very largely limited to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian grown fruit crops. Some 
canned fruits are exported. 


30.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit 1951-54 


Average Average 
Farm Farm 


Kind of Fruit Quantity | Weicht Farm Price Kind of Fruit Quantity} Weight Farm Price 


and Year Value | per ar and Year Value | per eau 
0 oO 
Quantity! Quantity! 
7000 bu. | ’000 lb. $’000 $ 000 qt. | 000 lb. | $7000 
Apples— Strawberries— 
NOS Teta. Reet: 13,610 | 612,450 13, 893 1-02 1951 ees.) rhe 26, 204 32,755 5,662 0-22 
NO G2 iter Rese ices 12,049 | 542,205 17,391 1-44 VOD Dr tetes bs ecto te 32,368 40, 460 6,077 0-19 
NG5GR ee teas oe 11,731 | 527,895 17,578 1-50 ER Ae Ses Fs 28,036 38,0842 6,405 0-23 
LOD A i Fess 15,109 | 679,905 | 17,963 1-19 1 O54 eek aoe, 27,170 | 36,0642} 6,904 0-25 
Pears— 
OSU eer 1,225 | 61,250 2,208 1-83 ||Raspberries— 
OD 2 Abeciasae 1,303 65, 150 2,371 1-82 19D er ckeere 11,772 14,715 3,183 0-27 
OOS ren Nee 1,485 71,750 2,653 1-85 1952 eee ae. 10, 829 13,536 2,565 0-24 
JOS 4E es tee 1,270 | 638,500 2,716 2-14 195353: -eeeee 13,359 19,1492) 8,661 0-27 
TOD 4 ce ead Ae 12,621 18,0452 3,236 0-26 
Plums and 
Prunes— 
OD exaryas eth eects 692 34,600 865 1-25 
19522. SS Oe 896 44,800 1,033 1-15 *000 Ib. 
LOD Seas hae 749 37,450 1,252 1-67 
1954S ee. A 728 | 36,400 1,539 2-11 ||Loganberries— 
TOS I ays eae 883 883 147 0-17 

Peaches— OS 2 eer ee su 1,240 1,240 158 0-15 
1 0)5) Wi cot See eae 1,792 89, 600 4,004 2-23 Ob anes 1,687 1,687 197 0-12 
G5 2 iret ele 2,917 | 145,850 6, 152 1-77 OR Ae es ae 1,606 1,606 207 0-13 
195SA eee AS 2,893 | 144,650 5,543 1-92 
NOB 4 stirs soe seus 2,421 | 121,050 5,252 2-17 

Grapes— 

Apricots— DL ae eee 88, 602 88, 602 2,813 0-03 
NO ee et ole cas ce as 38 1,900 116 3°05 WQ52 ee oe. 86, 481 86, 481 3,052 0-04 
LANE a ee 243 | 12,150 342 1-41 1053 eee ser: 80,533 | 80,533 3,496 0-04 
1058 waht 165 8,250 425 2-58 195A See 88,472 | 88,472 3,896 0-04 
UES eres men 158 7,900 319 2-02 

Cherries— Blueberries— 

TSS Fe ene ae 419 20,950 2,263 5-40 TOSU Roe eee 25,582 25, 582 2,979 0-12 
O52 takai mete 505 25, 250 Fae es} 4-18 195255 46 25,598 25,598 3,000 0-13 
1G53. cee er 449 22,450 2,658 5-92 195 Si eee eae 18,973 18,973 3,339 0-18 
1964 A ha 512 25,600 3,200 6-31 LO 54 rr eee eters 31,754 31,754 3,409 0-11 

1 Price to growers (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 2 Commencing 1953 straw- 


berry and raspberry estimates converted from quarts to pounds at 1-5 lb. per qt. in British Columbia; previous 
conversion rate was 1-25 lb. per qt.—the figure used for all other provinces. 
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31.—Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced by Province 1951-54 
Quantity Value! 
Province 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 

”000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 Ib. $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland............. 1,870 2,165 2,646 1,949 224 260 304 125 
Prinee Edward Island..... 900 1,589 1,485 1,417 99 168 178 197 
IOV: SCOUIA. «v0 cc eens 73,877 80, 153 53,080 106,131 1,769 2,230 1,915 3, 0a2 
New Brunswick........... 20, 831 18,980 13,902 16,231 1,032 1.184 740 1,015 
BITTE cts alge @ acchetu.clesslsaiers 166, 690 88,585 96,951 143, 265 7,099 6,839 7,240 8,114 
MMRAT UO ty Loy, ohare «tate dale 393,048 408, 152 409, 505 424,949 14, 762 17,733 20,510 21,132 
British Columbia......... 326,071 403,098 393,304 416,354 13,128 15,217 16,320 15,058 
MOtaIS ees ake 983,287 | 1,002,722 970,873 | 1,110,296 38,113 43,631 47,207 48,673 


1 Farm value (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 


Subsection 8.—Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this 
district. In Ontario in 1954, 116,990 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
and 3,122 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most important types 
grown in Canada though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco are 
grown on a more limited scale. The only other important production comes from Quebec. 
In 1954, 5,737 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 3,781 acres of cigar tobacco and 1,345 acres of 
pipe tobacco were harvested in that Province. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, cut tobacco 1-3 lb., plug tobacco 
1-1 lb. and snuff about 1-3 oz. By 1954 the annual per capita consumption of cigarettes 
had increased to 1,455, cigars had dropped to 16-1, cut tobacco went up to 1-6 lb. but 
plug declined considerably. 


32.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco 1950-54 
and Average for 1945-49 


Avera. Average 
Year es p ield ph cich Farm Price Fann Value 
acres lb. lb cts $ 
EES ee Ree eee ares 109,709 1,106 121,373,000 36°8 44,655,000 
ME 5, asta o hipn on clo Sina 6 101,809 1,182 | 120,298,000 42-6 51,292,000 
PIAS PES A Rae cere ape ete sha bisle ah stete ere 118,970 1,293 153,792,000 43-1 66,213,000 
IS ie ai nn wings je tnceternigi ¢ ws 91,639 1,525 | 139,719,000 40-6 56,797,000 
Se Sara SEA ee visite a .0 cisnanst Vesela oe 101,088 1,377 139, 190,000 42-8 59,617,000 
PEE AMEN eh TNs hk swe cle Dna a Pees 131,755 1,402 184,763,000 42-1 77,788,000 


ee ened 
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33.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco by Province 
1950-54 and Average for 1945-49 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year Har- Pro- Har- Pace Har- Pao 

nested dadion Value tee notin Value slag Suckion Value 

acres *000 Ib. $ acres ’000 Ib. $ acres 000 lb. - $ 
Av. 1945-49. 1ite293 10,359 | 2,898,000 98,315 | 110,904 | 41,730,800 101 111 34, 800 
1950) 2555 9,163 9,556 2,732,000 92,556 110,610 | 48,505,000 120 132 55,000 
HOR ok Ae se 9,080 8,631 | 2,600,000 || 109,740 | 144,975 | 63,544,000 150 186 69, 000 
1052 eee 7,997 8,358 | 2,688,000 83,548 131,236 | 54,065,000 94 125 44,000 
(O53 eee 9,020 9,865 | 3,261,000 91,996 129,253 | 56,328,000 72 U2 28,000 
1 EONS eee A Ses 10, 863 11;110 3,579,000 120, 804 173,569 | 74,174,000 88 84 35,000 


i len a ES ee ey seed 


34,.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco 
by Main Type 1950-54 and Average for 1945-49 


Average Average 
‘Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

Elue-cured Wi3).senepe ser eee Av. 1945-49 90,787 1,102 100,070,000 38-9 88,944,000 
1950 92,080 1 Sales: 108, 202,000 44-5 48,144,000 

1951 111,300 1,294 144,055,000 44-2 63,729,000 

1952 86, 047 1,534 131,965,000 41-6 54, 867, 000 

1953 95,792 1,382 132,352,000 43-7 57, 837,000 

1954 122,815 1,410 173,159,000 43-1 74,777,000 

Burleyet Gere. 2a eee Av. 1945-49 11,042 ina ket 1,266, 400 28-6 3,628,000 
1950 4,652 i haya yf 5,660,000 30-0 1,700,000 

1951 2,480 1,457 3,609,000 30-1 1,088,000 

1952 1,406 673 2,352,000 29-6 695, 000 

1953 1,096 1,560 1,709,000 31-3 535,000 

1954 Bia Dp 1,431 4,470,000 30-2 1,353,000 

Gigar lealts is yy eae, 2 eee Av. 1945-49 4,310 1,140 4,914,000 22-8 1,119,000 
1950 3,212 1,300 4,175,000 22-0 919,000 

1951 3,000 1,243 3,728,000 22-9 853,000 

1952 2,150 227 2,639,000 22-9 603, 000 

1953 3,000 2g 3,830,000 24-2 926,000 

1954 3,781 1,280 4,840,000 23-2 1,125,000 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and seven beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production, which centres in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern 
Townships, started in 1944; in 1954 about 68,000 tons were harvested from 6,500 acres. 
The sugar beet industry of Ontario is largely confined to the southwestern section of the 
province and factories are located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. In 1954 Ontario factories 
processed about 257,000 tons harvested from over 23,000 acres. 


Processing of sugar beets in Manitoba began in 1940 when 95,000 tons were handled. 
In 1954 the factory processed 237,000 tons from 24,000 harvested acres. In Alberta, 
where the industry has shown steady growth, sugar beets are produced under irrigation 
with yields averaging above those received in the other provinces. In 1954, the three 
Alberta facteries, located in the south of the province at Raymond, Picture Butte and 
Taber, handled 443,000 tons of beets from a harvested area of about 37,000 acres. 


a 
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35.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets and Quantities and Values of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced 1950-54 and Average for 1945-49 


NN ———————————————— ——————————————— ——————————————————————  ———— 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 
aa aire Yield Total Average Total Q Val Price 

veste per : rice : uantity alue 
Area Acre Yield per Ton Value per lb 

acres tons tons $ $ lb $ cts 

A-v,' 1945-49. .....6.... 66,000 | 10-48 690,000 12-74 | 8,788,000 |} 185,275,106 | 14,865,278 8-02 
Le RIES a 102,000 | 11-10 | 1,128,000 16-28 | 18,367,000 || 300,185,390 | 30,845,292 | 10-28 
METIS, oc sins catia oe 93,000 | 10-37 965, 000 14-96 | 14,443,000 || 247,753,449 | 26,445,879 | 10-67 
HIDE iecs vise soo < omieeete 93,000 | 11-05 | 1,023,000 15-15 | 15,493,000 |} 298,245,300 | 29,041,841 9-73 
“US A Pe ta 82,000 | 10-99 900, 000 13-40 | 12,061,000 || 245,476,088 | 21,943,670 8-94 
se Pie teeenee Ga nen 90,000 | 11-10 | 1,004,000 12-32P| 12,365,000°)| 220,664,336 | 19,107,800 8-66 


Apiculture.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada except 
Newfoundland, Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of 
honey from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada. In recent years exports 
have been small, the United States being the most important external market. 

Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924 and show that 
the largest recorded crop was in 1948 when 45,145,000 lb. were produced. The smallest 
crop since 1924 was that of 1954 which amounted to 19,885,000 Ib. The reduced production 
of recent years was owing to reduction in the number of bee colonies but that of 1954 was 
attributed to low average yields per colony resulting from unfavourable weather conditions 
in most provinces. 

In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are 
active in several provinces. 

Bees are kept in some of the fruit growing and greenhouse districts of the country 
chiefly for purposes of pollination. 


36.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax 1950-54 
and Average for 1945-49 


Honey Beeswax 
a e vane of 
Year viel Pe. Average Average DESY: 
keepers) Colonies Produc- Total Price per Total Pro- Wits oo 
tion per | Production} lb. to Value duction oh : 
Hive Producers 
No. No. « lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ $ 
Av. 1945-49.| 36,740 | 539,200 63 33, 982, 000 19 6,457,000 | 474,000 | 213,000 6, 670,000 
BUDO testi ss 22,180 | 480,000 66 28, 351,000 15 4,282,000 | 425,000 | 166,000 4,448,000 
A Eee 18,900 | 406,300 101 40, 909 , 000 16 6,445,000 | 590,000 | 294,000 6,739,000 
Ue 15,950 | 385,600 81 31,230,000 15 4,680,000 | 463,000 | 217,000 4,897,000 
a ee 13,950 | 341,300 77 26,384,000 16 4,099,000 |} 390,000 } 174,000 4,273,000 
Des ess 14,940 | 339,700 59 19, 885, 000 17 3,424,000 | 282,000 | 124,000 3,548,000 
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37.—Honey Production by Province 1951-54 and Average for 1945-49 


Province Av. 1945-49 1951 1952 1953 1954 
iq 000 Ib. || ’0001b. | '0001b. | ’0001b. | 000]. 

Newiloundl anid... sc Assossvasraeeniarmale concede as we ave Wet Age 
Printe Hid ward Island, oc.ssciioke, oie. ee 49 71 91 68 69 
INGWARS CObia. 2 Wl bk ao. La a 98 143 125 137 125 
NewsBrims wikis... Seen. Vek tee 139 151 156 124 92 
QusbGe: brs ce Lee «dele as A ot eee 4,065 5,044 4,398 2,972 3, 874 
Os 2 ee te ee a ee a eB oem oe 10,378 20,500 14,900 10,000 6,012 
LEAT 0) eae oe On See: Rab ay US. Are Os 5,392 5,400 3,360 4, 830 4,198 
Saskatchewan 4.5 eee Ae ae 6,001 3,600 2,500 3,247 1,825 
Alberta >: He ee 283 bel ee See og veel Rare 6,957 4,500 4,900 3, 856 2,636 
British Columbia. 2a... on. bee. ee eee. 903 1,500 800 1,150 1,054 

VTotalss44 =e ee eter, eae Ae Ne 33, 982 40,909 31,230 26,384 19,885 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and the United States as the centre of 
the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported are sent to the 
United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although substantial quantities 
of syrup are also shipped. 

Much of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one gallon cans direct to the con- 
sumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each 
year to processing firms. 


38.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup by Province 1950-54 
and Average for 1945-49 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
oe Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value and 
per lb. per gal. Syrup 
Note Schtia— lb cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Aw, 1945-40 Ss eps Ss 16,000 44-0 7,000 7,000 3°85 25,000 83,000 
(ODO ee cack ee ee 13,000 47-0 6,000 7,000 3-76 26,000 32,000 
LOS lee! Soe are ee 15,000 52-0 8,000 5,000 4-18 21,000 29,000 
LOD Zia: div ar, Se ee ee 11,000 54-0 6,000 6,000 4-13 25,000 31,000 
ODS. Zceer eu te etre 6,000 53-0 3,000 2,000 4-24 8,000 11,000 
LODE Vee teen eee 14,000 56-0 8,000 4,000 4-34 17,000 25,000 
New Brunswick— 
AV 1045-4910 Asc awe ee 91,000 46-0 42,000 12,000 4-12 49,000 91,000 
LO SOUS ies ta ste a eee 86, 000 43-0 37,000 14,000 4-00 56, 000 93,000 
IHS on aeeiiieare 2S 90,000 46-0 41,000 10,000 4-27 43,000 84,000 
LODZ AS A Soe. Fe 114,000 50-0 57,000 12,000 4-30 52,000 109,000 
1953 k AG, so eee 38,000 47-0 18,000 5,000 4-85 24,000 42,000 
LEYS Reece eeie. Je alae. 32,000 56-0 18,000 11,000 4-60 51,000 69,000 
Quebec— 
Aw 1945-492 5 see eee ae 2,270,000 32-0 736,000 | 1,863,000 3-34 6,224,000 6,960,000 
IG UR MOI Ss il 1,692,000 37-0 626,000 2,273,000 8-44 7,819,000 8,445,000 
ROS De ase | cee ag celal kee 1,500,000 39-0 585,000 1,750,000 3°55 6,212,000 6,797,000 
UNG op a eed aie 2 2,020,000 42-0 848, 000 2,777,000 3:33 9, 247,000 10,095,000 
TO DORE oer Sint oo eer 1,266,000 39-0 494,000 1,688,000 3-69 6, 229,000 6,723,000 
LOB AE: cu Jeo aie OE iy eles, 1,110,000 44-0 488, 000 2,025,000 4-60 9,315,000 9, 803,000 
Ontario— 
AVtl 045-400: ks Meee 29,000 38-0 11,000 373,000 3°82 1, 422,000 1,433,000 
LOSO ttre ae oe Gee 33,000 40-0 13,000 507,000 4-05 2,053,000 2,066,000 
LOS a oka, ee Bs 44,000 43-0 19,000 379,000 4-29 1,626,000 1,645,000 
LO Dike Wes) cs Fite et ane 16,000 47-0 8,000 459,000 4-21 1,932,000 1,940,000 
1053 ear ee ee 14,000 52-0 7,000 121,000 4-32 523,000 530, 000 
1054: gi | Eckel kee ese 19,000 56-0 11,000 264,000 4-28 1,130,000 1,141,000 
Totals— ; 
AV51945-19) ae Oe 2,407,000 33-1 796,000 | 2,254,000 3-42 7,721,000 8,517,000 
1 eee See emerge Bi 1,824, 000 37-4 682,000 | 2,801,000 3-55 9,954,000 || 10,636,000 
LOSS. | eee ee 1,649, 000 39-6 653,000 | 2,144,000 3-69 7,902,000 8,555,000 
1OD2 oe) ee alee ee 25161, 000 42-5 919,000 | 3,254,000 3-46 11,256,000 | 12,175,000 
ED Ae ke 6 See 1,324, 000 39-4 522,000 1,816,000 3-74 6,784, 000 7,306,000 
TOD ke a ee ee 1,175,000 44-7 525,000 | 2,304,000 4-58 10,513,000 || 11,038,000 


‘ 1 ie year average prices are derived from actual figures but quantities and values are rounded to the nearest 
thousand. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION AND GROSS FARM VALUE 
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Fibre Flax.—The demand for fibre flax was heavy during World War II when exports 
increased to many times the prewar volume. After the War however exports of fibre 
flax to Canada’s principal market, the United Kingdom, dropped sharply and acreage 
devoted to this crop decreased; in 1954 it was at the lowest level since 1931. 


39.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow 1950-54 and Average for 1945-49 
ee 


Production Values 
Year Area Green Green 
Seed Fibre Tow Seed Fibre Taw Total 
pas re acres bu. lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
Av. 1945=49............ 13,991 57,060 | 2,852,000 136 || 301,000 _ 751,000 9,000 | 1,061,000 
TOO § Oy Roe Reread 4,569 25,000 946,000 — 133,000 294,000 — 427,000 
1 OD LURE Mere aee ot ee Uf BB 42,000 2,660,000 — 210,000 538, 000 — 748,000 
LOD 289.0: ee ta: aes 7,166 35,000 1,470,000 — 158,000 246,000 = 404, 000 
LOSS. sae sae eee Ree 3,000 25,000 666, 000 — 68, 000 96,000 — 164,000 
LOSS es, Aer eae 2,000 7,000 442,000 —_ 23,000 76,000 _— 99, 000 
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Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1954 certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1954 are final prices for all grains. Since Aug. 1, 1954 only initial prices 
are available for western wheat and only initial prices plus interim payments for western 
oats and barley. Any subsequent participation payments made on the 1954 crops will 
be added to the prices currently used and the index revised upward accordingly. 


40.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products by Province 1945-52 
and by Month 1953 and 1954 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Nortre.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for October-December 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


£945 Averages. ..)..4!1), see 
1946 Averages...................... 


180-8 | 195-3 | 179-5 | 174-6 | 188-4 | 192-6 196-2 | 187-8 || 185-7 
191-2 | 207-7 | 196-9 | 187-9 | 209-4 | 217-3 219-9 | 199-2 || 204-1 


1947 Averages), | =.(to eat, ee 184-9 | 199-6 | 213-7 | 202-1 | 225-9 | 226-1 231-9 | 207-1 || 215-8 
1948 Averages? |.) 9 aan We wom 214-1 | 250-3 | 265-6 | 258-6 | 259-6 | 247-4 262-9 | 240-2 || 255-8 
1949 Averages”... | Dog eee 210-5 | 220-5 | 261-3 | 257-8 | 262-8 | 248-8 265-6 | 245-1 || 255-4 
1950 Averages (3-2: a 206-5 | 216-8 | 260-9 | 265. aU4-4 | 251-5 | 276-2 | 244-3 | 260-8 
1951 Averages. 6 3, oe 243-2 | 250-8 | 305-6 | 315-0 | 301-6 | 268-7 308-0 | 287-1 || 296-8 
1952 Averages sci felch aes. ta 275-1 | 344-5 | 290-2 | 286-2 | 266-8 | 245-9 265-3 | 291-4 || 274-4 
1953 
January Sion toe thee ee 260-3 | 283-6 | 280-4 | 272-5 | 263-0 | 249-9 257-6 | 272-7 || 263-6 
February it2.2 ee ee 246-3 | 256-4 | 279-2 | 268-8 | 256-9 | 241.9 254-6 | 273-5 || 259-6 
March... 9. 5 es ant ie 241-9 | 222-3 | 278-6 | 267- 257-5 | 240-3 | 254-8 | 268-7 || 257-7 
April ..7 5 ot ghaakas ins tes a 226-7 | 195-2 | 266-4 | 257-8 | 253-6 | 237-8 252-2 | 267-1 || 250-7 
May iccctte Gls ee ae eee 219-9 | 200-3 | 269-5 | 260-0 | 253-7 | 240-1 | 256.9 264-1 || 252-8 
JUNG, 5. os, 2 cats) ae 227-4 | 207-4 | 279-3 | 269-9 | 260-1 | 240-9 265-2 | 271-5 || 260-2 
July at, tata, «0, oes ee 225-3 | 213-7 | 274-2 | 265-0 | 253-5 | 238.3 257-4 | 264-6 || 255-2 
RUSSEL de cite acc hee. Oey oe ne 232-6 | 217-8 | 273-6 | 267-6 | 233-6 | 216-2 241-5 | 268-0 || 247-0 
September... | ty aie, J. ue ae 246-1 | 199-6 | 265-5 | 262-7 | 231-0 | 214.3 237-9 | 261-9 || 242-8 
Oetober 2s) i276 So ee 245-3 | 200-4 | 268-8 | 265-2 | 299.7 | 913-14 234-9 | 265-4 || 243-0 
November’. 1:20.20 eee 243-1 | 183-6 | 262-4 | 254-4 | 224.5 | 209.6 229-9 | 260-6 || 236-3 
Weeenber, se) [2.00 ee ee 236-4 | 178-0 | 266-8 | 253- 226-2 | 209-4 | 231-5 | 260-8 || 236-8 
1953 Averages, |... :..ssesas a 237-6 | 213-2 | 272-1 | 263-7 | 245-3 | 208-7 247-8 | 266-6 | 250-5 
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40.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products by Province 1945-52 
and by Month 1953 and 1954—concluded 


eee — LT 


Year and Month P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 
1954 

Hawmunry: fotts 2 INCRE. oo Sari. Pts 172-7 | 239-2 | 189-6 | 268-1 | 258-2 | 229-9 | 212-7 | 285-5 257-1 || 240-2 
LS gti yy 2 ae Meads OM Be 8 be 176-7 | 239-2 | 194-0 | 271-5 | 259-0 | 230-8 | 212-7 | 235-6 255-8 || 241-1 
LASS clo Ge Me Soe UR: Ses OM oe 176-8 | 236-8 | 197-2 | 270-5 | 256-0 | 231-4 | 212-0 | 2387-1 251-1 || 240-1 
sale te! 9 gpd ey Nie AR ll | aie AA eb a a 179-3 | 235-5 | 204-9 | 265-1 | 252-3 | 229-4 | 212-9 | 237 3 | 248-2 || 238-4 
bine sky EM UA} iy Ne Sk en 182-1 | 237-0 | 206-3 | 265-1 | 254-9 | 231-3 | 213-1 | 241-4 250-9 || 240-4 
ISN AR OD, 1 Bi ONS RA ee 186-1 | 242-4 | 207-0 | 267-8 | 256-0 | 233-9 | 215-1 | 241-6 253-2 || 242-0 
TIS ie Rs Saeed Mie ops Se erage 6 ee oe 186-6 | 243-5 | 210-1 | 269-4 | 258-2 | 233-3 | 212-3 | 236-0 254-3 || 241-3 
PUPAE), OEE LHe ace Od aA Gens oes 939-6 | 253-6 | 240-5 | 260-9 | 252-1 | 217-4 | 195-7 | 219-7 264-7 || 232-2 
Beptembenectiect itt cade. ae Fo me 999-9 | 244-6 | 226-9 | 258-0 | 248-2 | 213-7 | 192-3 | 216-1 258-5 || 228-3 
IEA DOT OE | ekl. |: ees Lae SoS se See 199-2 | 251-0 | 217-2 | 253-7 | 244-5 | 205-0 | 180-7 | 204-7 255-6 || 220-7 
NA WERDCL AGL cde eno rae. fol 993-4 | 255-5 | 228-8 | 258-1 | 245-8 | 202-9 | 175-4 | 201-0 253-7 || 220-2 
PISCE GET SES Ob fe tas ee Se 215-9 | 253-0 | 218-0 | 261-0 | 247-0 | 204-1 | 176-0 | 201-6 249-0 || 220-7 
1954 Averages.............5 2005-055 196-8 | 244-3 | 214-7 | 264-1 | 252-7 | 221-9 | 200-9 | 225-6 | 254-3 || 233-8 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of livestock are shown in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


41.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont.—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1945-54 


Nore.—Statistics for 1926-44 are given in the corresponding tables of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 
Year Ended July 31— ey. 3 vi 
Wheat | yOateity, | No2C.W. | woe. | Not ew. 

cts cts cts cts cts 
(I Spee, etl rete Te PP Ee en oe Err 143/6 61/4 87/3 126/2 2754 
POAC Hem a aiceaa temic so pote. «et 4» gy Share 183/3 61/4 84/6 223/7 2754 
TOA UA ae reets Goat efelt to bi gio pe Se Ges 183/38 66/2 93/4 287/6 3254 
ROp Giada: coed Eee <P PS 44 eGOrO 183/38 90 119/7 374/5 5508 
DOr ate dare: Peer ittiommts ate stcke wake aie Svar pa = 183/3 78/1 124/3 140 403/16 
Ete dee eee etapa ines By Weed Rare ee a 183/83 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 
JES tihoe sper ae arate, ae ire mone cece: 185/4 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 
TOVie a MRS Aa) ee once: or ee 182/2 90/6 132/5 193/5 428/1 
LOB Sawer ees Heels + aor raE ES 185/6 79/7 1383/5 158/2 328/5 
LLSLPEDO te 5G ae Siler Se eRe aca ees 156/3 72/7 108/1 99/1 283/6 


1 Initial payments plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. From Aug. 1, 1944 to Oct. 22, 1947 prices of oats and barley remained at or near the government- 
imposed ceiling prices. From Oct. 23, 1947 to July 31, 1949 open market trading again prevailed. Equalization 
payments to producers are included for the crop years 1944-45 to 1947-48, inclusive. 3 Average cash closing 
price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise noted. 4 Fixed price to growers. 5 $5 fixed 
price to growers plus 50 cents participation payment. 6 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed 
cash and futures on Aug. 16, 1948. The Canadian Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it 
during the 1948-49 crop year on the basis of $4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont. 
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42.— Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets 1950-54 


Toronto Montreal 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium 25-16 | 32-46 | 24-00 | 18-55 | 17-99 |] 25-30 | 31 45 | 23-77 | 18-47 | 18-13 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., common 22-80 | 31-04 | 20-10 | 16-07 | 15-08 |] 22-15 27-97 | 17-95 | 14-39 | 15-14 
Heverseood? |. wae) an ee 24-35 | 31-85 | 24-55 | 19-82 | 17-17 |] 25-04 | 31 38 | 23-38 | 17-03 | 16-17 
Heifers, medium:..¢....2:......4.. 23-78 | 30-94 | 23-10 | 18-17 | 16-11 |] 22-64 | 28 O1 | 21-34 | 15-55 | 13-87 
Calves, ted? voods- 248. ..2.% 25-44 | 32-84 | 25-65 | 20-86 | 19-77 |] 27-33 | 33-41 27-17 | 20-94 | 19-81 
Calves, fed, medium............... 23-78 | 31-19 | 23-80 | 18-95 | 18-42 | 23-78 | 31 26 | 23-53 | 15-72 | 17-05 
Cowes 200d ie & eles | Nel ae 20-07 | 26-95 | 18-55 | 13-12 | 12-01 |] 20-91 26-55 | 18-85 | 13-63 | 12-12 
OMS MCCIUIMN sree ee ee oe 18-59 | 25-43 | 16-80 | 12-27 | 11-10 || 17-89 24-51 | 16-48 | 11-81 | 10-52 
lla 800d 2e~osaecte inl 21-93 | 29-30 | 18-50 | 13-89 | 13-10 |] 21-44 28-31 | 18-55 | 14-46 | 13-05 
Stocker and feeder steers, good 26-36 | 33-65 | 23-00 | 19-35 | 18-30 1 1 21-30 | 20-50 | 18-00 
Stocker and feeder steers, common. 23-61 | 30:99 | 20-15 | 16-04 | 15-79 1 1 15-20 | 17-16 | 16-50 
Stock cows and heifers, good 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 16-93 1 
Stock cows and heifers, common. ..| 16-66 23-92 | 17-05 | 11-56 1 1 1 15-27.| 12-00 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice 29-61 | 36-55 | 27-90 | 24-62 | 23-78 || 27-11 36-60 | 26-55 | 23-30 | 21-23 


Tambs, conimon eet ee 23-97 | 30-28 | 21-10 | 18-63 | 17-35 


Sheep, good....... CDR ec e Aas 14-32 | 19-77 | 14-80 |] 9-52} 9-03 || 13-78 | 19-89 13-23 | 8-95 | 9-43 


Winnipeg Edmonton 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


wl GE Gbes |i ol LS a ee | 


Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium 22-37 | 29-42 | 21-12 | 16-03 | 15-12 || 23 18 | 30-18 | 21-97 | 16-69 | 15-91 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common .| 19-84 | 26-60 | 17-74 | 12-87 | 11-85 || 19 96 | 26-76 | 17-37 | 12-30 | 19-44 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good 24-38 | 31-82 | 23-93 | 18-02 | 17-35 24-39 | 31-84 | 23-82 | 18-14 | 17-45 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium -94 | 29-40 | 20-69 | 15-57 | 15-01 |] 23-917 30:12 | 21-93 | 16-57 | 15-85 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., common : -20 | 26-65 | 17-61 | 12-47 | 11-85 20-64 | 27-00 | 18-37 | 13-18 | 13-15 
Heifers ood « b5 7.5 Sen tee 43 | 29-24 | 20-61 | 15-81 | 14-21 || 21-92 29-94 | 21-38 | 16-62 | 15-02 
Heifers imedium,..-..200. of. -90 | 26-82 | 18-06 | 13-51 | 11-87 || 21-65 27-77 | 19-65 | 14-76 | 13-45 
Calves, ted, goods: bee 64 | 32-03 | 23-79 | 18-78 | 17-52 |] 23-51 31°45 | 22-78 | 17-99 | 16-83 
Calves, fed; mediumg...)........_.. 35 | 29-79 | 20-63 | 16-18 | 15-29 |] 21-38 29-46 | 20-94 | 16-84 | 15-60 
Cows, £00d.: .).. ae i, “91 | 25-74 | 16-00 | 11-48 | 10-64 |] 18-47 25-51 | 16-45 | 11-26 | 10-27 
Cows, medium si: 3. seceueocdeccm. -20 | 28-79 | 13-78 9-86 9-25 || 17-15 | 23-84 | 14-60 | 9.45 9-11 
Bulls; good .¢ ...2 MV “32 | 28-24 | 15-59 | 12-30 | 11-33 | 20-49 27-70 | 15-76 | 11-77 | 11-23 
Stocker and feeder steers, good..... 56 | 80-45 | 19-55 | 15-01 | 15-15 |] 24.34 30-60 | 20-60 | 15-54 | 14-95 
Stocker and feeder steers, Common. . “18 | 27-24 | 15-22 | 11-05 | 10-50 |] 20-34 26-13 | 15-94 | 11-92 | 11-70 
Stock cows and heifers, good -69 | 26-84 | 17-41 | 12-47 | 11-60 |] 18-88 26-22 | 17-02 | 12-50 | 10-85 
Stock cows and heifers, common. . i ‘67 | 23-23 | 13-87 9-17 8-06 |} 16-22 | 22-91 | 12-05 9-09 7-88 
Calves, veal, good and choice 00 | 85-45 | 26-10 | 22-68 | 21-85 || 27.94 36-30 | 26-90 | 22-86 | 19-90 
Calves, veal, common and medium. 04 | 28-81 | 19-51 | 15-73 | 14-65 |] 29-74 28-75 | 19-51 | 14-87 | 13-23 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed -76 | 30-85 | 24-45 | 27-40 | 27-85 28-40 | 32-70 | 24-60 | 28-78 | 28-05 
Bamber; ood, 1)... 8ees,. 7b oe 62 | 382-05 | 22-85 | 19-85 | 18-45 |) 24-06 31-45 | 22-45 | 20-19 | 18-95 
Lambs;.commMon, ,..-so.cc os...) 20-64 | 26-56 | 18-98 | 15-27 | 13-75 20-91 | 26-87 | 17-82 | 17-18 | 15-67 
Seep, oud |. hha ee, 10-28 | 12-53 9-64 §-32 4-63 | 11-52 | 15-43 | 12-49 9-41 9-43 


1 No sales reported. 
Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major foods was 
undertaken during World War II by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in recognition 
of the national and international significance of such information. Though data on total 
consumption of certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic beverages, meats, etc. have 
been available for a considerable period, it was found necessary to establish a per capita 
level of consumption of a wide range of products on a comparable basis. 
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The figures represent available supplies, including production and imports, adjusted 
for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All calculations have 
been made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats, where the figures are worked 
out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would be somewhat lower 
than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products reached the hands 
of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in 


certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and con- 


sumers were not available. 


All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. ‘Totals for 
each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, for example: 
milk solids (dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and 
fresh equivalent for fruits. All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as 
flour, fat, sugar, etc., rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 43 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1952, 1953 and 1954. 


43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1952-54 and Average for 1935-39 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


a ——_— 


Kind of Food and Weight Base eee ee alee © 
aor 1952 | 1953 | 1954 || 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


COST IOS Ris 28 elie) Se eee ee fi ed ee Retail wt. 


205-7.) 167-5 | 162-3 | 165-5 81-4 18-9 80-5 
Flour (including rye flour)!............. 184-8 151-6 145-4 147-6 82-0 78-7 79-9 
Oatmeal and rolled oats................ & 7°3 5-5 5-2 5:7 75-3 71-2 78-1 
eotang pearl! Darley... acces. . secs. 4: 6 0-3 0:3 0:3 0:3 100-0 | 100-0; 100-0 
fenrnsinonlWand WlOUEYS ices t<ctckes ss oe < 1-4 0-6 0:6 0-5 42-9 42-9 35°7 
nckwheattourt oes... b «hac os doce dees « 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 50-0 50-0 50-0 
LEO Te Dor a cme we cag <s. 4-3 3-0 4-1 4-7 69-8 95-3 109-3 
PEA KEASG HOO 4 ote eee we oo ces ols om cals se 7:4 6-4 6-6 6-6 86-5 89-2 89-2 
CR EPRECIE. | RL ae See Ee pede: eee Retail wt.| 192-9 | 147-4 | 156-4 | 146-2 76-4 81-1 75-8 
OUATOCSs WHILe rats oc ictec tes torststn eee « * 192-3 146-9 155-9 145-6 76-4 81-1 75-7 
RObAtOGe SWCCUst lf bic cn- she ode de meets bo 0-6 0:5 0:5 0-6 83-3 83-3 100-0 
Sugars and Syrups................ Sugar content| 101-7 | 103-8 | 102-2 | 101-5] 102-1 100-5 99-8 
SIAL, Betete rakes cs Hats MPa te cess Sake of Refined wt. 94-7 97-7 96-6 96-3 103-2 | 102-0 | 101-7 
MISMO SISAL Gea eeE estes. furs abies Retail wt. 1:8 1-4 0:5 0-9 77-8 27-8 50-0 
IG RMR PR aces co ot ghee Bie ss 8-2 wl 8-1 6-6 86-6 98-8 80-5 
MAPAPC TI nice ae ars dace ne ees Retail wt. 2:5 1-6 1-6 1-6 64-0 64-0 64-0 
Ruises and Nuts ....)...:.0.2. 6s..4...020% Retail wt.| 14-5 10-3 11:3 9-9 71-0 47-9 68-3 
Bn sos Pak Seb tom ai i 3-7 3-62 3°72 3-021 97-3 100-0 81-1 
Lap fi ed el ae i eae aca ier as 5-7 1-4 1-8 1-0 24-6 31-6 17-5 
Partita fA See. Aaa te eee AINE Be slat Shelled wt. 2-2 2-7 2-8 2-9 122-7 127-3 131-8 
TN QevaNa eT Sh ls Se RE Ae aoe eae ererne os 1d 1-1 1:3 1-4 100-0 118-2 127-3 
‘CMDR iy 5 Oe eee Green beans 3°7 3-1 3°5 3-4 83-8 94-6 91-9 
OA UT ink, = a ae oe Ee Se oe Fresh equiv.| 138-7 | 212-1 | 213-7] 216-8 152-9 | 154-1] 156-3 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
TIA TOOS LOS Ie eareieas Sh sare piste tie aus Retail wt. 15-4 18-8 20-0 19-4 122-1 129-9 126-0 
MGntato Products>... cs... on - Net wt. canned 10-0 13°3 15-0 18-0 133-0 150-0 180-0 
Gipeisniteares hoon. ect webs acess se Retail wt. 25-1 37-5 39-0 38-5 149-4 155-4 | 153-4 
G@itris irutweanned «4... sal. Net wt. canned 0-5 9-2 10-6 10-8 11, 840-0 |2,120-0 |2, 160-0 
Other Fruit— 
THESE ST 1 9 gek as Nee er ee Se ee Retail wt. 40-5 68-1 62-2 60-0 |} 168-1 153-6 148-1 
CONTOUR eer eA certo ee mb crea Net wt. canned 6-3 12-6 14-3 15-9 200-0 227-0 252-4 
ii rete s ba oa 005 yeni da ge Processed wt. 8-3 6-9 6-6 6-0 83-1 79°5 72-3 
WCE ta ee a, PP aleed seeps tare ane Net wt. canned = 4-2 4-0 4-4 ge ; 
OZ CREME ast a omer Os Sos Sattiph ate ove Retail wt. 0-2 0-5 1-0 1-2} 250-0] 500-0 | 600-0 
A eeeaemin ee re ee a Fresh equiv.| 78-4 90-2 90-0 91-9 || 115-1 | 114-8 | 117-2 
resh— 
Cabbage and greens.........:....+00% Retail wt. 16-2 19-9 18-9 20-5 122-8 116-7 126-5 
nT eotses.... ctr Meee ne ub Rabkin ve ce 15-4 11-6 11-4 11-9 75-3 74-0 77-3 
“OTE | ly ys ede A aE Je 6-2 3-4 3-2 2-5 54-8 51-6 40-3 
CYS ™ we SO aS ES ee ee ee se 29-8 36-1 36-6 37-4 |} 121-1 122-8 | 125-5 
SCABUBU OSS TEE eee ete les Net wt. canned 10-8 18-4 18-8 18-1 170-4 174-1 167-6 
PAIZO ates etek vibe oleid is ols Movaeiaalany, Retail wt. ale 0-8 1-1 1:5 er 


For footnotes, see end of table, 
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43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1952-54 and Average for 1935-39— 
concluded 2 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base > 
Be 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Olls.and Vats.40-0 = ae ee Fat content 44-4 44.9 43-0 44-3 | 106-3 103-9 | 107-0 
IMaroarinGi:c. ej eas rokrs done Retail wt. ik hed 25 7:6 : ue Sf 
Bard snc ees snk Aa Ga eee “ 3-9 10-0 8-4 8-4 | 256-4 | 215-4 | 215-4 
SHortening.7 k:,,. coat ieee: Se Oe a 10-6 8-3 9-2 10-2 78:3 86-8 96-2 
Palsdeand Cookine Olle eae eee e 1:8 207 2-5 2-9 150-0 138-9 161-1 
Bittetisc.: tc See hee < 31-0 20-8 20-9 20-7 67-1 67-4 66-8 

Meatic.sict. ..cesenk. Seek. Ge meee Carcass wt.| 118-1 134-0 | 142-3 | 146-4] 113-5 | 120-5 | 124-0 
AP OTA dca eee tigy ops Scheer ae ete e 39-8 63-2 55-0. Don. 158-8 138-2 134-9 
BOGE S ecsrseaig cciele Gierccsis, 1s. ee ee ee ~ 54-7 48-6 64-5 72-0 88-8 117-9 131-6 
VG atc: cedcaabes |, 04 Sn oh ha aE a of 10°5 6-1 8-2 10-1 58-1* 78-1 96-2 
iutton andl. -. ene meee are eee s 5-6 1-9 2°3 2°5 33-9 41-1 44-6 
Oita etek Mw ak eee cae neeenele ede Edible wt. 5:8 5-4 5-1 5-3 93-1 87-9 91-4 
@anned meat. akc came eee Net wt. canned 1-4 6-2 5-7 2-9 442.9 407-1 207-1 

Poultry and Fish...................... Edible wt. 22-4 30-6 28-8 30-3 | 136-6 | 128-6 135-3 
Hens and chickeng............. Retail wt. dressed 15-6 24-83 21-68 22-5 159-0 138-5 144-2 
Other poultryeene ee ee % 2°8 4-88 4.83 6-15) 171-4 171-4 217-9 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen...... Edible wt. 4 6-8 6-9 7-1 4 4 4 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)... ef 4 2:2 2-1 2-0 4 4 4 
Fish and shellfish, canned......... Net wt. canned 2-7 4.7 4-7 4-7 174-1 174-1 174-1 

Milk and Cheese....................... Milk solids 52-0 62:9 64-3 64-2 121-0 | 123-7 123-5 
@heddaricheese®t. 5) sae eee Retail wt. 3:7 5-1 5-4 5-4 137-8 145-9 145-9 
Other ichéese...458 Seri ee eee eee it: 0-2 0-8 0-8 0-9 400-0 | 400-0] 450-0 
Cottage cheesety a... cee code Ee ae ie 0-2 0-7 0-8 0-8 |} 350-0 | 400-0 | 400-0 
Evaporated whole milk................ e 6-1 18-4 18-6 18-2 301-6 304-9 298-4 
Condensed whole milk................. i: 0-6 0:8 0-9 0-8 faoe 150-0 133-3 
Wholemnlie powders... 92 acre a) 2 0-1 0-4 0-4 0-3 400-0 400-0 | 3800-0 
@ondensed'skimiammnilks 6-5 ee ee oe di 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 75-0 75-0 75-0 
Skim smilkenowaersee.. 9 een ee eee ae a; 1-8 3:5 4-4 4-7 194-4 | 244.4 261-1 
Hivaporatediskim) mall 2 penis n) ce eee 0. yi 0-1 0-7 0-7 0-8 | 700-0 | 700-0 | 800-0 
Condensed buttermilk................. it 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 200-0 100-0 100-0 
MGiEKs In Teexereama sy. 8 eee ee S 10-9 33-0 33-0 32:0 | 302-8 | 302-8 | 293-6 
Rowderedibuttermilik, 2 e.e ls ane. re 0-2 0-5 0-4 0-4 250-0 200-0 200-0 
Bilaid: wholemall kt) 30 eee ee) tere oc 408-5 402-52! 406-53} 405-23 98-5 99-5 99-2 

Beverages............... Primary distribution wt. 7:2 10-0 10-3 9-1 138-9 | 148-1 | 126-4 

CBs. [ENT ats BOR Fe By 3°5 3°2 3-1 2-9 91-4 88-6 82-9 
@otree go ar ee ae kee eee ae Green beans 3 6-8 7: 6: 183-8 194-6 167-6 
1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are owing partly to unavailability of complete data on 
flour inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 4Break- 
down according to current classification not available. 5 Includes process cheese. 6 Includes cream 


expressed as milk. 

Consumption of Meats.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, total 
supply, distribution and per capita consumption of meats and lard are shown in Table 44. 
All estimates are on a carcass weight basis except canned meats which are in terms of 
product. 


44.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard 1950-54 and Average for 


1935-39 
Average 
Item 1935-39 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Beef— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 7000 1,347-0 1,729-3 1,472-0 1, 558-5 1, 983-8 2, 266-1 

Estimated dressed weight!............ 7000 lb.| 618,556 790,395 708, 546 783,148 | 983,807 | 1,100,060 

Onwhand.. sis lice eee Sree ee eee es 22, 684 23,415 22,174 19,497 32,961 35, 756 

na ports2:.7..e ate aces aie eee ee eo it 1583 10,587 10,112 9,289 11,557 18,521 

Potales Supply canner a ae eee eee ee 641,398 824,397 | 740,832 811,934 | 1,028,305 | 1,154,337 

Exportatie) 4) Seas LE sa 10, 899 90,740 96, 605 68,072 28,920 22,580 

Used for canninos: se... Shane eee "9 1, 406 14, 582 11,701 9,199 9,651 11,625 

Onthand AD EGs 3 I eee eee ¢ 24,040 22174 19, 497 32,961 35, 756 25,673 
Toraus, CONSUMPTION.................<. 4 605, 053 696,901 613,029 701.702 953,978 | 1,094,459 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA............... lb. 54-7 50-3 43-8 48-6 64-5 72-0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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 44,.Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard 1950-54 and Average for 
1935-39—continued 


Average 


Item 1935-39 1951 1952 1953 1954 
-Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 1,333-6 1,387-4 1, 166-3 859-8 1,172-0 1, 464-6 
Estimated dressed weight!,........... 7000 lb.| 116,372 125, 958 110, 407 89,306 124, 469 153,774 
Ce TICLE ee ee ee ss 3,452 6,327 oRon0 4,171 3,891 5,520 
“1 PETELODET ES Rs eS es Serre ay 4 4 4 4 5 5 
EES SUPDIN , owicile atoarteh <6 0s ate sraidte «6. ss 119, 824 132,285 113,763 93,477 128,360 159, 294 
BEPOMBeccavrss esse ee oT ee cree - — 4 4 4 5 5 
Meet OL CANUING  cjocisig (Sis ow se «oo ehsisiene 22 1,605 1,182 1,736 1,454 1,366 
SRNEISN, LOCO: Ohakadiccine Havieiox «ome aisle ¢ 3,785 3,356 4,171 3, 891 5,520 3,954 
MOPTALS: CONSUMPTION). ols vieles cee oa oe MS 116,017 127,324 108, 410 87, 850 121,386 153, 974 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA............05. lb. 10-5 9-2 7-7 6-1 8-2 10-1 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... ”000 5, 165-1 7,650-4 | 7,961-6 8, 864-1 6, 892-1 7,081-8 
Estimated dressed weight®............ 7000 lb.} 620,522 963,757 | 1,005,695 | 1,143,331 885, 424 917,106 
SOnshAnd sy waneelas. J52. Uda aise lk «aks as 34,511 35,445 31,292 39,000 68, 813 30, 752 
LEE Den RY a ge RO merce ee eto 4 7,394 5,730 22,456 4,677 481 1,525 
MINCAERIS  SUPDILV RL kee eel hs-2 et eeleveieias «eats ss 662,427 |] 1,004,935 | 1,059,443 | 1,187,008 954,718 949, 383 
MES TVDIUS eerefers esi oib aso cis ssercte ct scsrenty e015 ocer ers < 179, 630 85,099 21,382 15,041 55,320 60, 607 
NUREMOR CANNING. «ices coe ceive aes ees s 4,602 46, 835 48,754 190,911 55,985 39,093 
MORO CE PCC, Glens 5-5 aiys.s/o ears cp eileen’ ss 37, 863 31,292 39,000 68, 813 30,752 33, 996 
FLOTALS, CONSUMPTION. «03.5000 vee oe ae 440, 332 841,709 950,307 912, 243 812,71 815,68 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA...........-.6- lb. 39-8 60-8 67-8 63-2 55-0 53-7 
Mutton and Lamb— ; 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 1,543-0 855-7 824-8 595-9 679-3 708-4 
Estimated dressed weight!........... ’000 lb. 61,417 35,691 35, 973 26,318 29,136 30,155 
ROMP ANIC VATo htc. cs oss sities sterce ete se s 6,190 5,023 3, 894 3,584 4,482 3,000 
LST ER ESC es AAO RODC ORR ROMO eI aacacdnIC i: 422 486 3,499 2,661 4,745 7,324 
PIG TRIS HUD DIY ck tel etavsiais Sraptstegi a eets wie} 4 “ 68, 029 41,200 43 , 366 32,563 38,363 41,012 
ETD OR US oes eerpnsrhareyars ve eie epee ewe store enews ore as Ke 248 2,COL Fs BN 46 52 53 
PC TON C ABM IN Goo). 0 aieie riers crocieia sis =" a 37 220 205 350 310 301 
OPAC CCH Glee sie eats soe inne dee ss 5,965 3, 894 3,584 4,482 3,000 Sigua lst 
TOTALS, CONSUMPTION.....--2- 2. +5260 a 61,779 34,325 36, 840 27,685 34, 468 37,547 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA.........----+- lb. 5-6 2-5 2-6 1-9 2:3 2-5 
Canned Meats— 
Hstimated production................- 000 lb. 5,624 53, 485 54, 545 144, 183 56,249 57, 450 
LTH CDEP ood do CGR OD. Sot BODbGEE oma <f 12,292 10, 969 23,977 14,185 11,543 15,978 
EAN ONIN ISLOCKS 0s. oes. fa stone ese se a +94 +879 | +54,442 | —39,017 —20, 936 
OS h oes so eS ocdon Ob aaSnGee Someonc on sed 1,999 8,430 9,258 14, 874 22,748 50, 220 
TLOTALS, CONSUMPTION. .....,...--00+0+: a 15,917 | 55,930 68,385 89,052 84,061 44,144 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA...........-06- lb. 1-4 4-0 4-9 6-2 5-7 2-9 
Offal— 
Estimated production...............+- 7000 lb. 64,611 84, 446 79,739 81,209 81,393 89,372 
MEIOTOS He rots cae} s rasa, s eke wie, se Ae 1, 483 4,348 1,594 4,121 3,769 
BEI OUP DLV soe silensode nee pac awe ses Ay 64,611 85,929 84,087 82,803 85,514 93,141 
: RPT Se Ae ns ss ity Pere td tues sie oe the aS 5, 657 Uea2o 2,535 6, 680 8,954 
P ren for CANMING * 0.04. eS: ea ees aees a: 583 3,258 2,923 2,493 3,509 3, 871 
; ToTats, CONSUMPTION..........+.-e+00+- ie 64,028 77,014 73,941 77,775 75,325 80,316 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA.........--0005 lb. 5-8 5-6 5-3 5-4 5-1 5-3 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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44. Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard 1950-54 and Average for 
1935-39—concluded 
Nee ——————— 

| 


Average 
Item 1935-39 || - 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Lard— 
Pstimated production’... .. 04. sas ’000 lb. 63,237 || 109,652 | 117,874; 186,972 | 139,313 138,751 
LIMPOPrtSies sees Roe once oe oe ees oe 56 13,031 12,045 1,265 6,790 2,850 
CHange.inistocks...., srs am) ieee sf +278 —629 | +2,615 | +2,404 —7,436 +566 
ESDOLUS shins hebben ce iene eta ih 19, 485 126 84 14, 289 1, 426 676 
TOTALS) CONS EMPTION) ayey acini ae ae oe 43,53 123,186 127,220 | 171,544 | 152,118 140, 359 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA............-.+- lb. 3-9 8-9 9-1 11-9 10-3 9-2 
1 Kdible meat excluding offal. 2 Basis cold dressed carcass weight. 3 Includes edible offal of 
beef and veal. 4 Quantity small; included with beef. 5 Edible meat excluding fats and offal. 
6 The positive changes represent deductions from the available supply during a given year and therefore are sub- 
tracted; similarly negative changes represent an increase in disappearance. 7 Includes rendered pork fat. 


Section 5.—Aégricultural Statistics of the Census 


Summary agricultural statistics recorded by the Census of 1951 are given in the 1954 
Canada Year Book, pp. 438-447. They include information relating to occupied farms 
classified by province, tenure and size, farm operators classified by age and province, 
farm machinery, farm electrification and farm areas. More detailed information may be 
obtained from the Ninth Census of Canada, 1951 specifically the Census of Canada 1951 
Vol. VI, Parts I and II. 


Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 45 and 46 are based on estimates published in March 1955 by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give the acreages and 
production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests of 1953 and 
1954 and averages for the years 1945-49 in the leading countries of the world. 


45.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1953 and 1954 in 
Specified Countries and Average for 1945-49 


Acreages Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country ie 
ahs 1953 1954 average 1953 1954 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres |} ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 
Totals, North America!............ 97, 040 94, 860 79,850 || 1,585,000 | 1,809,000 | 1,300, 000 
Canada > PAAR eae eee 24,717 DG ES 24, 267 366, 349 613, 962 298,909 
Mexico! ¢ 53535. eee eee 1, 244 1,623 1, 804 15,522 24, 650 30,300 
United: Statesic-senjpcece tare 71,024 67, 661 Nee FAP 1, 202,396 1,169, 484 969, 781 
Totals, Europel.................... 66, 120 71,340 73,120 || 1,265,000 | 1,725,000 | 1, 710, 000 
Austria.: 32g. ae ee 528 563 578 10, 800 19, 250 16, 700 
Belerunl. Tighignn eo eee ie oe oe 371 412 445 14, 733 20, 250 20, 800 
Denmarkeceosicessdeecemaiaeeneeaee 175 173 208 8, 704 10, 430 10, 290 
inland Woe, seen se ete aoe eee 420 355 400 8,966 9,500 10,000 
IE raniGGat ccc ee eee 10,354 10, 600 11, 675 238,200 ¥ 330,000 386, 500 
Greéce | eae ae oh ee ee cee 1,917 2,581 2,540 24,750 52,000 45,000 
Treland Wee. 2. eee eee 561 380 —_ 17, 746 15,400 15,900 
Ttaly. f.2 een eee edie 11, 742 12,100 12,100 227, 200 332, 600 264, 000 
Luxembourg 32 44 48 800 1,350 1,500 
Netherlands testecicecewteter eons 262 161 272 11,109 9,500 14,590 
INOT WAY Aceon 91 43 47 2,670 1, 430 1, 480 
Portugal GRE A eee cee 1, 665 1, 867 1,906 14,190 25,350 27,470 
Spain he Meee ce eee ek haere 9,640 10, 606 10, 660 116, 700 125,000 180,000 
Sweden OPA aE ice ba nord tron 749 959 1,070 23, 222 36,340 37,870 
Switzerland as...t ae ect ee ae 223 211 222 7,800 8,110 9,370 
United iinedom=) fof. ..-. sare: 2,148 Lia 2,457 77,505 99, 460 104, 160 
Western Germany. +2 .ee2¢en see 2, 283 £2,832 7a Te} 67, 420 116, 800 105, 600 
Otherurope?: 6 veee ase eee 18, 5380 20, 230 20, 560 318,000 417,000 392,000 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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45.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1953 and 1954 in 
Specified Countries and Average for 1945-49—concluded 


Acreages Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country PLT ST Ty tee (1 Ae ay ee ar 
help Average 
1945-49 1953 1954 1948 4 1953 1954 


| 7000 acres 000 acres 000 acres 000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


lics (Europe and Asia)........... 82, 200 a xe 885, 000 
OU RSUSR YG) ES Se ee a 111, 750 126, 720 133, 220 || 1,525,000 | 1,715,000 1, 715, 000 
on oe St ORS 5 ae Os 54, 447 ia ms 864, 280 Ee ne 
Se UO a ve Samat te” 23,312 24,285 26, 100 2123386 275, 630 290,900 
1 US NEL Ge ay GA 3 See ba ie we me 70, 791 82,500 77,000 
CITES Raa a Ce ee 1,593 — Re 14,424 26,000 oe 
BHR Ph Ceti Sencty cvicks ties Aid, cis vig 1,655 1,693 1, 660 34,325 50, 500 55, 700 
a HENSON ee ek sv PAL. pees 166 166 166 ypaee! 1,980 2,060 
PE USGS: Licino Me caete G is belera sic F 5h 10,370 9,510 10, 650 130,018 105, 000 137, 500 
SS) RC Pe ca Dna, rer 1,957 2,347 2,720 18,762 29, 400 31, 200 
UTES a ee ee ee 9,436 15, 840 15, 860 125,089 239,950 180,040 
ES Cig (SS Se es 13, 740 16, 940 17,770 134, 000 195, 000 210, 000 
OMe eet iy eS a 3,566 4,292 4,497 29, 900 40, 440 44, 830 
Oe eee a ee 1,618 1, 858 1, 868 42, 633 56, 800 60,000 
mrench: NMOTGCGO o/<. <n. Moers 5 < 2,621 3,526 3,813 21,792 40,903 45, 560 
PIUISAR NSPE NS Sain SAM. Soni ee PN ERIS ols 8 1,907 2,612 3,074 12,320 21,300 22,410 
Union of South Africa... 00..2>..\... 2,416 3,014 2,857 15,067 21,160 19, 760 
Totals, South America!............ 16, 320 18, 840 20, 450 263, 000 330, 000 380, 000 
PMPREGIIID AMEE Pernt ont cares soins 11, 493 12,345 a 193,740 227, 800 275,000 
LEAS UE ey ck ae 876 hs e. 11, 283 25,000 25,000 
BRIM SONS oe Mette. forse ek ied ee 1,980 1,882 1,980 35, 628 35, 100 38, 270 
[OSES OE: OC Ae cae eee 280 425 420 3,798 6, 200 6,100 
LEER gS, oe 1,060 1, 850 1,800 13,124 30, 000 26,310 
wocais, Oceania;.5.........5 500005. 12, 802 10, 865 10, 609 182, 983 202, 740 171, 210 
OMUE ESTES COR a 12, 662 10,751 10, 499 177, 742 197, 960 166, 610 
Bry ACOIAN ete... ces ete tlnwe: 140 114 110 5, 241 4,780 4,600 
World Totals! tei. oiace secs. 399, 970 458, 560 457,020 || 5,840,000 | 7,310,000 6, 825, 000 
1 Estimated totals; production totals are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for 
countries shown and data for producing countries not shown. 2 Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and Roumania. 3 Figures for the periods shown are not strictly com- 


parable since figures for 1953 and 1954 include allowances for non-reporting areas not included for the earlier period 
shown, but are included in estimated total for Asia. 


46.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1953 and 1954 in 
Specified Countries and Average for 1945-49 


> Oats Barley 

bi Continent and Country eae ay = 

i annie 1953 1954 ete: 1953- 1954 

Pad See Ss |e ee ee ee a ee Sea aes Senay Cerne etn: eee: 

i 000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 

i 

Totals, North America!............ 1,720,000 | 1,620,000 | 1,811,000 | 424,000 | 512, 000 553, 000 

Fa DREGE lee, ee og na 341, 612 406, 960 306, 793 144, 688 262,065 175, 509 

ty LOVEE a sn 2, 152 3,500 4,134 6,032 7,580 7,800 

- MAE GOU MS CAGOB ees oan oe sda cece oes 1,376, 527 1, 209, 458 1,499,579 273,306 242,544 370, 126 

ma 

Se Totals, Burope!.................... 1,293,000 | 1,445,000 | 1,365,000 | 600,000} 850,000 830, 000 

= 2 CE TSEGY a Crea ee 17,424 28, 800 23, 200 a lQt 15,050 14,370 

PPT ke sis Pica, Mariaidlas «accu 3 37, 888 31,220 30, 200 9,388 13,360 10, 550 
REPRE ok TA ae ros. Hovacs 67, 820 56, 700 54, 220 64,345 100,170 93,470 
0 CTE a ah aie Ne BO, 200 66, 000 61,000 8,500 15,000 13, 800 
(AL Eis dapat aed eae ee ea 221, 821 252,340 245,610 52,500 102, 830 115,810 
, WL ae 2 Dee 6,058 11,520 10,430 7,359 11,870 10, 840 
eereerd meme eG Ort ek mh in haw 48,040 40, 500 37,000 6,739 10,500 8,167 
Lg ee 30,513 41,500 37, 600 9,467 14,330 12,770 
ETS a a Se 2p310 2,740 2,330 oo — —_ 
PRION LATILG Fics acces ete vidas cei 24,125 35,080 32,150 7,147 14,350 9,540 
DT Lo ee Tesi 12,340 10, 950 4,014 9,500 10, 730 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1953 and 1954 in 
Specified Countries and Average for 1945-49— concluded 


nl 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country i: 3 
verage Average 
1945-49 1953 1954 1945-49 1953 1954 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Totals, Europe!—concluded 
(POLbuga lene some secretes 8,270 9,000 8, 740 3, 835 5,500 | - 5,400 
Salta. deine sete ween ce pr Optra 34,390 30,520 35, 830 83, 528 73,030 96,450 
AC Silay Ream Hs a5 Dero 58,000 65, 660 60,590 8, 252 21,710 16,720 
SWitzerlancdeemee i ci act Meteorite ae 5, 568 6, 060 5,300 2,745 2,910 2,440 
Wnited) Manedomleee eh eee 204, 692 197,470 169, 120 91,895 117, 646 104, 953 
Western Germany..............5. 144, 500 175,970 170,370 43, 740 95, 160 88,170 
Other Huropes: es ee eee 313,000 359, 000 350,000 . 172,000 208, 000 198,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (Europe and Asia)........... 720, 000 a Re 272, 000 
Motals, Asia! s.e cst oe 84, 000 114, 000 109, 000 692, 000 868, 000 828, 000 
Guia. 6 Oe ee eee 51,335 EN 4 322, 240 ae e 
ANGias : sc hee a re — — — 106, 255 126,000 127,000 
log: ee Ine, ee Se Oe -- — — 37,157 37,700 37,850 
ELD ss dct a es Eats = — — 29, 502 50, 000 ae 
PA Nat «x cae acs ae toe IN: 6,431 10,060 11, 230 56,046 86, 900 106, 600 
ebanon .. .2e aa. ee eee — — — 1,165 690 740 
NEAT CAUTID See eae eis ete — — — 5, 550 ase 
IPalgistans: 2. Wee wes co cok eee — — — 6, 922 5, 200 7 
pig ee tios Maid atin eats sanreiae 574 oe at Ub, Ve 13, 800 20,670 
Ahuinkey' =. . Pa CtR..)- ceeeeerr ae 14,000 28, 650 22,390 68, 675 167, 180 110, 230 
Totals, Afri¢aiay.c..2-..) ate ork 2 20, 000 23, 000 23, 000 107, 000 155, 000 157, 000 
Aleeria.... 3,00 6e 25 1 eee 7,694 8, 000 7,580 28,120 33, 200 37,200 
Beypt. i. GAS. : te eee ee — — — 8, 605 4,750 5,330 
Hrench Moroecome. ...ccasher ernie: 2,376 4,500 4,750 47,320 82,950 80,380 
HM GNISiAe. 4 tc § reat die a amar raae 958 790 ee 7,901 8,300 7,800 
Union of South Africa............. 8,415 as ns 11 ys 2,200 2,800 
Totals, South America)............ 57, 000 80, 000 77, 000 53, 000 66, 000 81, 000 
NP MEATY a Ooo RSE ORO modes OOo J 47, 782 68, 270 65, 000 BEY AG 41,060 55,400 
Gillen i. Se eee eee 5,310 6, 700 7,000 4,030 3,500 4,000 
TOT acc RN irs cr es een ee — a — 6, 716 10, 500 10, 700 
Wniciavernteren ae eee 2,840 4,120 3, 870 846 1,850 1,800 
Totals, Oceania.................--- 36, 918 42,381 36, 500 19, 077 46, 492 30, 156 
Australianinsseds ities 33, 249 41,201 35, 000 16,854 42,992 27,156 
INiow: Zealancdeen eevee rr iran ae 3, 669 1,180 1,500 2223 3,500 “ 
World Totals!.................. 3,931,000 | 4,150,000 | 4,325,000 || 2,170,000 2, 810, 000 2, 815, 000 


eee ee ee ee 


1 Estimated totals; these are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
and for other producing countries not shown. 2Comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and Roumania. 3 Figures for the periods shown are not strictly comparable 
since figures for 1953 and 1954 include allowances for non-reporting areas not included for the earlier period shown, 
but are included in estimated total for Asia. 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Land is the basis of the Canadian economy and wise use of the land is the foundation 
of good forestry. In addition to providing the greatest amount of the most usable woods 
as economically as possible, good forestry will aid in maintaining agricultural lands against 
drought and erosion; will continuously protect water-catchment areas and assure supplies 
of water; will furnish cover for game and fur bearing animals; and will give Canadians 


_and their tourist guests opportunity for recreation which only the forests can provide. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions} 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence eight fairly well defined 
forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of the 
total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Total Region Total 
Regional Area Regional Area 
SGU CRIME Re ane ete omer wee oe 82-1 NGAUIAN ee. See ies meee 2-0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence........ 6°5 Columbiath: sat. en fete eee 0-8 
SHLDING Merten es Saws s egies ne as Beit DECIAUGUS EEE cites ee ss 0-4 
MaTTAne oer hine Wackness se 8 2-3 
(SOAS TMA NS ake e Daa bole ition 2-2 TOTAL ASA tee ioe 100-0 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been revised in the Forest 
Economics Section, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Sections dealing 
with forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry Section, Industry 
and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin No. 89, A Forest Classification for Canada, 
by W. E. D. Halliday, a publication of the Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography, climate, etc., are given in Chapter I of this 
volume. 
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Boreal Forest Region.—This region comprises the greater part of the forested 
area of Canada, forming a continuous belt from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces are 
characteristic tree species; other prominent conifers are tamarack, which ranges throughout 
the region, balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and ~ 
lodgepole pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the region is primarily 
coniferous there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and 
the poplars; these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly 
where the region grades into the Grassland Formation of the prairies. In turn the proportion 
of barrens (non-forested rock, muskeg and tundra) increases in the northern parts until 
the region finally merges into the Tundra Formation. In the southern parts of the eastern 
portions of the region there is considerable intrusion of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest Region, such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, 
black ash and eastern white cedar. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is coniferous forest found on the higher slopes of 
the mountains east of the Coast Ranges. It extends northward to the divide between the 
drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers and that of the Stikine and Liard Rivers. 
The characteristic species are Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine. There is 
a close relationship with the Boreal Region, from which the black and the white spruces 
and aspen intrude, more particularly in the northern parts. There is also some entry of - 
Douglas fir from the Montane Forest, and western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis 
fir from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, whitebark pine and 
limber pine. 


Montane Forest Region.—This region occupies a large part. of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia, part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much of the western 
mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with the Coast, Columbia 
and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern portions, 
to which it is restricted. Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the 
central and southern parts. Lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter 
being well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
from the Subalpine Region become important constituents in the northern parts, together 
with white birch. The Boreal white spruce also enters here. Extensive bunch grass and 
sage brush communities of the Grassland Formation are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous the Coast Region consists principally of western red cedar and 
western hemlock, with Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. Amabilis 
fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and alpine fir, 
are common towards the timberline. Western white pine is found in the southern parts. 
Broadleaved trees such as black cottonwood, red alder and broadleaf maple have a limited 
distribution in this region. Arbutus and garry oak occur in Canada only on the southeast 
coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland. These are species that have entered 
from the Montane Forest in the United States. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red 
cedar and western hemlock are the characteristic species of this Columbia Region. Associ- 
ated with these are Douglas fir, which is of general distribution, and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch and grand fir. Engelmann spruce from the Subalpine 
Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent at the upper 
levels of the forest in the remainder of the region. Towards lower elevations in the west 
and in parts of the Kootenay Valley, the forest grades into the Montane Region and in a 
few places into the Grassland Formation. 
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Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of this forest, widespread in the eastern 
United States, is found in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario. 
Here with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region, 
such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, are 
scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in this 
locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Kentucky 


coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut, and pignut hickories, and 
scarlet, black, and pin oaks. There are black walnut, sycamore and swamp white oak 
also that are largely confined to this region. Conifers are few, mainly scattered white 


pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 


St. Lawrence River valley is a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch with certain dominant broadleaved 
“species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar maple, red maple, red 


oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are the eastern white cedar, 


the largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, butternut and white ash. 


Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam fir, jack pine, poplar and 
white birch, intrude from the north, and in the east, red spruce from the Acadian Forest 


- becomes abundant in certain portions. 


Acadian Forest Region.—The greater part of the Maritime Provinces contains a 


forest closely related to both the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and the Boreal Regions. 


The characteristic species is red spruce, with which are associated balsam fir, yellow birch 
and sugar maple, with some red pine, white pine, beech and hemlock. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, 
red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar and jack pine 
however are restricted almost entirely to the western half of the region. 


Section 2.—Native Tree Species 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods and about 10 p.c. of the large 
number of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species, are of commercial importance. About 82 p.c. 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. : 

The dominant species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1, preceding. 
Detailed information is contained in Forestry Branch Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of 


- Canada,* published by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada (exclusive of Labrador) is estimated at 1,567,517 sq. miles 


or 44 p.c. of the total land area. 


& 
3 
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Nearly 740,000 sq. miles or 47 p.c. of the total forested area of Canada is classified as 
‘non-productive’”, i.e., incapable of producing crops of merchantable wood. However 
these forests do provide valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for game and 
fur bearing animals. 

Of the productive portion of the forested area 582,000 sq. miles are considered to 
be now accessible for commercial operations. The economically inaccessible. productive 
forests contain much valuable timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. At present it 
is not economical to conduct cutting operations on these areas but, as low-cost methods of 
transportation are developed, as accessible forested areas become depleted, and as the 
demand for wood products increases, these inaccessible productive forests will be brought 
progressively into commercial development. Owing generally to less favourable climatic 
conditions the productive capacity of these inaccessible timberlands is expected to be 
lower than that of the accessible areas now being logged. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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The predominant part that lumber and other forest products have played in the 
development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate the forests in 
terms of timber alone. A growing realization of the economic importance of the non- 
timber values however is bringing about increasing recognition of their true value and thus — 
developing a broader concept of forestry. 


Inventories of the forest resources are made periodically by provincial forest authorities 
and, with their co-operation, the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates 
of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in Table 1. These estimates 
are subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber by Type and Size and by Province and Region 1955 


Conifers Broadleaved Totals 
Province Total Total Total 
and Region Saw Smaller | Equi- Saw Smaller | Equi- Saw Smaller | Equi- 
Timber | Material] valent | Timber | Material] valent || Timber | Material] valent 
Volume Volume Volume 


Million 000 Million | Million *000 Million |} Million 000 Million 
ft. b.m. | cords cu. ft.! | ft. b.m.| cords cu. ft.! || ft. b.m. | cords cu. ft.} 


Accessible 
Newfoundland— 
HaAbradOriee mates 5,474; 62,041 6,368 416 2,141 265 5,890) 64,182 6, 633 
Island ate. 2s. eee 5, 857 65,354 6,727 1,039 1,150 305 6, 896 66, 504 7,032 
Prince Edward Island... 220 672 101 47 460 49 267 eo 150 
INGVval Scotia eee ee 4,849] 23,167 2,939 1,261 5,363 708 6,110} 28,530 3,647 
New Brunswick......... 12, 250 65, 294 8,000 9,500 24,706 4,000 21, 750 90, 000 12,000 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES a ceehre tae 28,650} 216,528} 24,135 12,263} 33,820 5,327] 40,913} 250,348) 29,462 
Quebecse ae eee 37,005} 450,495} 45,693 12,951] 176,108} 17,559] 49,956] 626,603] 63,252 
Ontario si te ee ce 80,117} 487,188) 53,184 74,861] 167,721}  29,229)) 154,978] 604,909} 82,413 
TorTats, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES... fe sane wellial22 S872 683 G8). Sia 87,812} 343,829} 46,788] 204,934/1,231,512) 145,665 
Manitobateascece see 3,460] 24,077 2,739 1,775} 20,391 2,088 5,235} 44,468 4,827 
Saskatchewan........... 5, 747 50, 157 5,413 10, 137 47, 822 6,092 15, 884 97,979 11,505 
AlbertaziaRaw sa. ane 7,000 74, 400 7, 724 2,080 36,000 3,476 9,080} 110,400 11, 200 
TorTats, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES -e eee 16,207} 148,634) 15,876 13,992} 104,213 11,656) 30) 199) 252; 847\— “275382 
British Columbia........ 458,016} 109,581} 100,917 8, 136 -- 1,628] 466,152] 109,581} 102,545 
Northwest Territories... 660 34,500 3,065 480 16,500 1,498 1,140 51,000 4,563 
Yukon Territory........ 1,750} 25,000 2,475 250 6,000 560 2,000} 31,000 3,035 
Totals, Accessible.......| 622, 405/1,421,926) 245,345; 122,933) 504,362) 67,457) 745,338)1,926,288] 312,802 
Totals, Inaccessible..... 222,851] 893,364) 120,506 8,707; 166,927) 15,930] 231,558/1,060,291) 136,436 
Canada.ce eee 845, 256/2,315,290) 365,851); 131,640) 671,289} 88,387] 976,896/2,986,579| 449,238 


1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 


Forest Land Tenure.—Private individuals or corporations own 6 p.c. of the total 
forested land of Canada and the remaining 94 p.c. is still in the possession of the Crown 
in the right of the Federal or the Provincial Governments. Rights to cut Crown timber 
under lease or licence have been granted on 8 p.c. of the total forest land. Some of the 
unalienated land has already been logged and has reverted to the Crown but it is mainly 
located in the inaccessible and less accessible areas. 
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Farm woodlots on the 623,000 farms across Canada cover about 22,780,000 acres 
(Census of 1951)—13 p.c. of the total farm area and over 6 p.c. of the total accessible 
productive forest. These small wooded tracts ranging in size from three or four acres to 
200 or more acres are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Further, the woodlots 
of eastern Canada are in general highly productive because they lie in the southern parts 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


2.—Tenure of Occupied Forest Lands by Province 1955 


(Gross area in square miles) 


Private Forest Land Crown Forest Land Total 
— eee 00 eS C- 
Province Farm Other Pulp- Saw : : cupied 
Wood- | Private | Total wood | Timber atlas re Total Forest 
lots Lands Licences| Licences ae ti ~ and 
Newfoundland— ~ 
HGROTAUI OL. seer osc cee es — — —_ 15,375 —_ — — 15,375 15,375 
SHAG aie wc akc ck cence 58 3,153 3,211) 16,870 — — _ 16,870) 20,081 
Prince Edward Island... 540 66 606 — — — — — 
Nowa Scotiales os... 0.0% 2,884 5,581 8,465 700 — 44 — 744 9, 209 
New Brunswick......... 3,194 7,932 11,126 3,828 6,905 _— —_ 10, 733 21,859 
IOTOUCC. sie Sto eiciencates oe 9,180 16,333 25,513] 72,256 8,958 — —_ 81,214) 106,727 
WOROATION Se Se eee eee 6,020 13,035 19,055} 87,007 10, 802 —_— — 97,809]| 116,864 
MATITODA.. «ek sce oe a ts 2,833 5,098 7,931 2,716 27 900 6 3,649 11,580 
Saskatchewan........... 4,602 2,745 7,347 — —_ —_ — 7,347 
UNIS \a SERB On eaeele eee 4,477 4,561 9,038 — 2,500 150 50 2,700 11, 738 
British Columbia........ 1,806 9,219 11,025 747 2,779 3,594 608 7,728) 18,753 
Northwest Territories... — _— —- — — — 6 6 
Warkon Territory. ......- — — — _ — 15 —_ 15 15 
(ORV TAG F -9ye appear aaa 35,594) 67,723} 103,317 199,499} 31,971 4,709 664| 236,843] 340,160 


Section 4.—Forest Depletion 


A general account of forest depletion and increment is presented in this Section. 
Details of the scientific control of those influences that account for wastage, viz., forest 
fires, insect pests, etc., are dealt with in Section-5. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1944-53, together with preliminary data for 1954, are given in Table 3. 
Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten year period 94 p.c. was utilized and 6 p.c. 
was destroyed by fire. The utilization of 3,140,644,000 cu. feet comprised 39 p.c. logs 
and bolts, 32 p.c. pulpwood, 25 p.c. fuelwood, and the remaining 4 p.c. miscellaneous 
products. Approximately 6 p.c. of the total utilization was exported in the form of logs 
and bolts and pulpwood. 


The more efficient utilization of timber that has been cut is one factor related to forest 
depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
was discarded. Changes of great significance have been taking place in the uses of wood, 
permitting the utilization of sizes and qualities previously considered unmerchantable. 
The development and the manufacture of rayon, cellophane and numerous other products 
in the cellulose industry is rapidly extending the use of wood. The increasing demand 
for plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood is resulting in greater use of 
inferior classes of wood and therefore in the more complete utilization of forest resources 
and in the elimination of much waste. 


The accessible portion of the productive forests of Canada cover an area of 582,000 
sq. miles and constitute the reserve from which forest production will be obtained for 
many years to come. The supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated to be 
312,802 million cu. feet, of which approximately 159,800 million cu. feet are located on 
that portion of the area at present under lease or private ownership. The utilization in 
1954 of 3,661 million cu. feet represents 1-2 p.c. of the accessible productive volume, and 
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2-3 p.c. of the merchantable volume on the occupied areas (where the utilization is actually 
taking place). A comparison of these percentages reveals the high rate of cutting occurring 
on the occupied forests, when compared to the fact that the annual growth is not being 
used on the remainder of the accessible productive forest. This situation emphasizes the 
necessity for the orderly management of all our commercial forests if the forest industries 
are to maintain their dominant position in the development of the natural resources of 
Canada. 


3.—Average Annual Forest Depletion during the Ten Year Period 1944-53 
and 1953 and 1954 


Usable Wood Depletion! 
Item 
Average 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
Domestiouse: bee ete 1,223,009 | 1,388,937 | 1,468,860 36:5 37-5 39-3 
FOxpORtedick ivan bono Sette eee ree eee 11,279 8, 939 — 8,969 0-3 0:3 0-2 
Pulpwood— 
Domesti@use-:c2 se aa eee eee 848, 239 988,687 | 1,048,399 25-4 26-7 27-9 
b Sp-4 Lesh 10 PPM) Gian, Gh aie n.caaudec cece ook 168,197 148, 682 151,192 5-0 4-0 4-0 
Buel wOOGs > eh o.cbe oon Ls ene eee 779, 269 862, 956 884,006 23-3 23-3 23-6 
Otheriproducts: 2. thaeoaese eee 110, 651 100, 5380 104, 402 3:3 2-7 2-8 
Average Annual Utilization............. 3,140,644 | 3,498,731 | 3,660,828 93-8 94-5 97-8 
Wastage— 
By tOreste Les). cae ane coasts oer 207,165 202, 654 81,170 6-2 5-5 2-2 
Average Annual Depletion...... 3,347,809 | 3,701,385 | 3,741,998 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Does not include wastage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, diseases, and natural mortality 
for which no reliable estimates are available. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timberlands* 


The major portion of the forest resources of Canada are owned and administered 
by the provincial governments. The Federal Government is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of those of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and federal lands such as the 
National Parks and Forest Experiment Stations. About 103,000 sq. miles are owned 
privately by individuals or corporations. 

The general policy of the Federal Government and the provincial governments has 
been to dispose of the timber under their jurisdiction by means of licences to cut rather 
than by the outright sale of timberland. Under this system the Crown retains ownership 
of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is received in the form of Crown 
dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments made as the timber is cut); ground 
rents and fire protection taxes are collected annually. All these charges against the timber 
and land may be adjusted at the discretion of the governments concerned. 


The three Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did the 
rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 73 p.c. of the forest 
land is privately owned; in New Brunswick 48 p.c. and in the other provinces as follows: 
Newfoundland (including Labrador) 4 p.c.; Quehec 7 p.c.; Ontario 9 p.c.; Manitoba 7 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan 6 p.c.; Alberta 7 p.c.; and British Columbia 4 p.c. 

Provincial lands suitable for growing trees are set aside for timber production and the 
policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been almost 
abandoned in every province of Canada. 


* More detailed information is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 458-465. 
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FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FORESTRY AGREEMENTS 459 


Over 2,200 professionally trained foresters are employed in Canada by the Federal 
Government, by provincial forest services, or by pulp and paper and lumber companies, 
Those working for the Federal Government are engaged almost entirely in research; 
those employed by the provincial governments devote their attention mainly to the 
administration of provincial forest lands; and those in private industry, although they do 
some research, are concerned chiefly with forest management and protection. 


Federal Administration.—The Canada Forestry Act provides, among other things, 
authority for the operation of forest experiment stations and forest products laboratories, 
some of which have been in existence for many years. The Act also authorizes the granting 
of federal assistance to the provinces to enable them to improve the management of their 
own forests. Under the Federal-Provincial Agreements signed under authority of the 
Act, seven of Canada’s ten provinces have undertaken a forest inventory with federal 
financial assistance and six provinces have reforestation agreements. The history of the 
Federal-Provincial Agreements and their relation to the Canada Forestry Act is described 
in the special article following. 


THE FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FORESTRY AGREEMENTS* 
INTRODUCTION 


In December 1949 legislation of prime importance to Canadian forestry—the Canada 
Forestry Act—was placed on the federal statute books. Of equal interest was the 
announcement in May 1951, by the then Minister of Resources and Development, that 
the Government of Canada was prepared, under authority of this Act, to enter into 
agreements with the provinces which would provide for federal financial assistance to 
them in carrying out certain forestry activities, with a view to promoting sound manage- 
ment of Canada’s forest resources. 


HistoricaL REVIEW 


During the first thirty years of this century the forest resources of the three Prairie 
Provinces and the Railway Belt of British Columbia, as well as those of the northern 
territories and other lands under federal control, were administered by the Government of 
Canada through various agencies of the Department of the Interior. The Forest Service 
of that Department was responsible for all timber administration of forest reserves totalling, 
by the late 1920’s, about 35,000 sq. miles, and for fire protection on nearly a quarter of 
a million square miles. Research was carried out by the Forest Service on a limited scale, 
although this activity increased after the Commission of Conservation was abolished 
in 1921. Forest products research was undertaken at laboratories successively established 
in Montreal, Vancouver and Ottawa. Nevertheless the functions of the Forest Service 
were mainly of an administrative nature during this period. 


In 1930 the forest resources of the western provinces passed from federal to provincial 
jurisdiction where, under the British North America Act, they rightfully belonged. (Pro- 
vincial jurisdiction over the forests of the eastern provinces and most of British Columbia 
had been established at Confederation.) The administrative duties of the Forest Service 
in this vast area were thus abruptly terminated; it became—and remains to the present 
day—primarily a research organization. The Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks Act 
of 1911, which had provided the legislative basis for most of the Forest Service’s activities, 


* Prepared by H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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no longer had any practical application although it remained on the statute books for 
nearly twenty years. During this period the need for revised federal forest legislation, 
in keeping with the altered status of the Forest Service, became increasingly apparent. 


At the same time there was a growing conviction in many quarters that provision 
should be made in any new forest legislation for federal financial assistance to provincial 
governments in the protection and development of their forest resources. Precedents 
involving such federal assistance to the provinces already existed in other fields of provincial 
jurisdiction, where national as well as regional or local interests were affected. Clearly 
the welfare of the forest estate was a matter of major concern from the national standpoint, 
not only because of the prominent position of the forest industries in the Canadian economy 
and the large federal revenue derived from them, but because of the far reaching influence 
of the forests on streamflow, wildlife, recreational values, and the national wellbeing in 
general. 


This principle had been recognized in the United States as early as 1911 by the enact- 
ment of the Weeks Law, which included provision for federal financial aid to state govern- 
ments in forest fire protection. Federal-state co-operation in this field was greatly expanded 
under the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, and was extended to other phases of forestry, 
although on a much more limited scale, in this and subsequent legislation. 


Representations for similar legislation were made to the Canadian Government from 
time to time. Financial aid to provincially administered forestry projects was given in 
1939-40 under the National Forestry Program, a youth training scheme which was cut 
short by the demands of World War II, and an arrangement was made with the Province of 
British Columbia during World War II for the use of alternative service workers for 
protecting forests from the threat of incendiary bombs carried by Japanese paper balloons. 


In 1943 the Report of the Subcommittee on Conservation and Development of 
Natural Resources of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction—commonly known as 
the “Wallace Report’’—was published. Paragraph 4 of the Subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations relating to forestry proposed that there be enacted a Dominion Forest Act 
which would provide, among other things, for “‘the granting of financial assistance to the 
provinces for forest protection, insect and disease control or eradication, development of 
recreational facilities, woodlot improvement projects, reforestation, forestry publicity 
and education, and subsidies to be passed on to industry for approved forestry practices 
in woodlands management’, 


Following the cessation of hostilities in World War II, active consideration was given 
to the preparation of federal forest legislation which would implement, in substantial 
measure, these recommendations of the Wallace Report. On Oct. 13, 1949 Bill 62, 
“An Act Respecting Forest Conservation”, was introduced as a Government measure 
in the House of Commons. The Bill met with approval by all parties in Parliament and 
received Royal Assent as the Canada Forestry Act on Dec. 10, 1949. 


THe CANADA Forestry Act 


The Canada Forestry Act is entirely permissive in character. It merely authorizes 
the Governor in Council and the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
to take certain action. 


The principal terms of the Act are briefly as follows:— 


(a) Provision is made for the estab lishment of and carrying out of necessary activities 
in National Forests and Forest Experimental Areas, and for making regulations for 
the protection, care, and manage ment of such areas. Penalties are provided for viola- 
tion of such regulations. 


(b) The establishment and maintenance of forest products laboratories are provided for. 


(c) The Governor in Council is given authority to assist any province or forest owner in 
the protection and development of forest lands with a view to the conservation and 
advantageous utilization of the forest resources of Canada. 
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(d) The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is authorized, 
(i) with the consent of the Governor in Council, to enter into agreements with the 
provinces for the protection, development or utilization of forest resources; 
(ii) to make arrangements with other federal agencies for carrying out the purposes 
of the Act; and 
(iii) to enter into agreements with any persons providing for forest and forest products 
research, and economic studies relating to forestry. 


(e) Donations and bequests made for the purposes of the Act may be so used; otherwise 
all expenditures under the Act are to be paid out of moneys appropriated by Parliament 
for that purpose. 


The last-named clause differs from the terms of certain comparable legislation in 
other fields, such as the Trans-Canada Highway Act, where provision is made for payments 
to the provinces out of unappropriated moneys in the Consolidated Revenue Fund during 
a stated period of years and up to a stated maximum. The supply of funds under such 
“statutory votes” is virtually automatic; however if it should become necessary to exceed 
the maximum payment stipulated, an amendment to the Act would be required. On the 
other hand under provisions such as those of the Canada Forestry Act the responsible 
Minister must seek the necessary appropriation from Parliament each year and must be 
prepared to justify it item by item; but the procedure is more flexible in that the amount 
asked for may be determined in the light of current needs. 


Apart from the question of financing the clause in the Canada Forestry Act, with 
which this article is primarily concerned, is Sect. 6, paragraph (a), which reads: “The 
Minister may with the consent of the Governor in Council enter into agreement with any 
province, for the protection, development or utilization of forest resources, including 
protection from fire, insects and diseases, forest inventories, silvicultural research, water- 
shed protection, reforestation, forestry publicity and education, construction of roads and 
improvement of streams in forest areas, improvement of growing conditions and manage- 
ment of forests for continuous production’. 


Thus in one short paragraph, provision is made for federal assistance to the provinces 
embracing virtually every field of forestry activity. In this respect the Canadian law 
differs markedly from that of the United States, where federal-state co-operation has 
developed by stages over the years, in fields delimited by successive Acts of Congress. 
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It will be observed that forest protection is the first item mentioned in the list of 
specific fields of federal-provincial co-operation included in the recommendations of the 
Wallace Committee and in the Canada Forestry Act itself. Forest fire protection did 
in fact occupy a prominent place in early planning at the technical level for the implemen- 
tation of the co-operative clauses of the Canada Forestry Act, and in preliminary dis- 
cussions regarding the possible form of federal-provincial forestry agreements. However 
other important fields of forestry activity were also considered. As a preliminary to 
sustained-yield forest management a reliable appraisal of the location, extent, and nature 
of the forest resources is necessary. The initiation or acceleration of provincial forest 
inventory surveys was therefore regarded as a particularly desirable field for federal 
assistance. Consideration was also given to the provision of financial aid to the provinces 
in various fields of forest management, notably in the reforestation of lands which, while 
otherwise favourably situated from the economic standpoint, have failed as a result of 
logging and fire to restock naturally with usable species. 


In the matter of forest research and forest products research the Forestry Branch of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is particularly well equipped 
to conduct investigations of value both to the provinces and to industry, and it was recog- 
nized that emphasis in these fields should be placed on the continuation and expansion of 
such services. Research in forest fire protection is one of the-major phases of forest 
research in which substantial assistance has been and is being given by the Forest Research 
Division of the Forestry Branch to the forest protection services maintained by the 
provincial governments and the forest industry. 
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On May 2, 1951 the Minister of Resources and Development announced in the House 
of Commons that, with a view to encouraging and assisting the provinces in bringing about 
the management of their forests on a sustained-yield basis, the Government of Canada - 
was prepared to enter into agreements with the provinces which would provide: 


(1) that the Federal Government would pay one-half the cost to the provinces of completing 
and maintaining their forest inventories during the next five years, and 


(2) that the Federal Government would pay one-fifth of the cost to the provinces of reason- 
able programs for the reforestation of provincial Crown lands (in other words, the federal 
share would be equal to one-quarter of the province’s share), provided that the federal 
contribution would not exceed, in any year, the amount by which the combined 
expenditures for the reforestation of such lands exceeded the province’s own expenditures 
for such purposes during the previous three years. This Section has since been amended 
to provide for federal payments of $10 per thousand trees planted and $1 per acre seeded, 
provided that the province’s share of the reforestation program is maintained at or above 
the average level of the past three years. . 

To provide for payment of the federal share of these costs in the fiscal year 1951-52 
Parliament was asked to vote a sum of $800,000 for forest inventory and $225,000 for 
reforestation. 


The fact that the Government thus undertook to implement Sect. 6(a) of the 
Canada Forestry Act at this time, in spite of the urgent priority assigned to defence 
expenditures, is an indication of its concern for the welfare of the forest estate. For the 
fiscal year 1952-53 the vote for forest inventory was increased to $1,000,000 while that for 
reforestation was again set at $225,000 and for subsequent years has remained the same. 


A conference, at which all provinces were represented, was convened in Ottawa by 
the Minister of Resources and Development on May 9 and 10, 1951 to consider the Federal 
Government’s proposals in detail. A draft form of agreement, providing for federal 
assistance to the provinces in forest inventory and reforestation, was approved in principle 
by the conference. Lengthy consultations were necessary in the preparation of the final 
text, and it was not until the middle of October that the documents were completed. In 
the meantime however, at the Minister’s invitation, a number of the provinces had pre- 
pared programs of work in accordance with the intent of the agreements, and had made 
definite progress in implementing them. 


Agreements with New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia were executed on Dee. 4, 1951 and with Ontario, Prince Edward Island, and 
Nova Scotia on Jan. 28, Mar. 7, and June 12, 1952 respectively. 


TERMS OF THE AGREEMENTS 


Before reviewing the terms of the Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements in detail 
it may be of interest to note certain general principles upon which they are based and 
which, to a considerable degree, are common to other federal-provincial co-operative 
arrangements in Canada, and to federal-state co-operative measures in forestry in the 
United States. 


(1) Federal contributions are intended to supplement provincial expenditures rather than to 
replace the normal appropriations made by the provinces. 


(2) The Federal Government shares in the cost of each project carried out under the agree- 
ments—that is, no projects are designated as being paid for entirely out of federal funds, 
and others by the province only. 


(3) The Federal Government claims no proprietary interest in any project carried out under 
the agreements. 


(4) The actual administration of the projects is the responsibility of the provinces in all 
cases. 


(5) Adherence to certain general standards and specifications is provided for in the agree-. 
ments, where necessary in the interests of efficiency, but the Federal Government makes 
no attempt to set up a rigid, common pattern of procedure, or to discourage the provinces 
from using existing methods and techniques which have proved satisfactory. 
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Forest conditions and problems in Prince Edward Island differ materially from those 
encountered in the other provinces of Canada. In consequence the forestry agreement 
with that Province is specially designed to assist the Province in the reforestation of waste 
lands unsuitable for the production of agricultural crops. Under this agreement the 
Government of Prince Edward Island is proceeding with a program for the reforestation 
of such lands and the Federal Government is sharing, on an equal basis, the cost of carrying 


out that program. A maximum federal contribution of $7,500 was provided for each of the 


first two years of the five year period covered by the agreement. By the end of the fourth 
year the program had expanded greatly and the cost was almost doubled. 


With the exception of Prince Edward Island the form of the agreements with all 
provincesisidentical. The principal terms of this agreement form are summarized below:— 


Duration of Agreement 


The agreement applies to projects carried out and to expenditures incurred under it 
by the Province during the five year period from Apr. 1, 1951 to Mar. 31, 1956, and is 
subject to renewal thereafter on such terms as may then be decided upon. 


Forest Inventory 

(1) The Province undertakes to complete, within five years of the date of the agreement, a 
forest inventory, including so far as is practicable all forests within its boundaries 
except those on federal lands, and to furnish summaries of the data so obtained to the 
Federal Government. 

(2) The Federal Government undertakes to pay half the cost to the Province of preparing 
and maintaining this inventory during the period covered by the agreement, provided 
that the inventory conforms to the general standards and specifications attached to 
the agreement. If these standards are exceeded, an appraisal is to be made to determine 
the federal share of the cost. Recognition is given to the present status of the inventory 
and to the methods already in use. 

(3) Inventory projects that may qualify for federal aid include: ground control surveys, 
air photography, base mapping, interpretation of forest data from photographs, field 
surveys for forest data, compilation and preparation of forest maps and inventory 
reports, and certain supervisory operations. 

(4) Two classes of forest inventory surveys are eligible for federal assistance—reconnaissance 
surveys, intended to determine locations of the areas of productive forests, and generally 
applicable to presently inaccessible regions and to those where the proportion of pro- 
ductive forests is small; and provincial surveys, intended to determine the areas of 
different classes of forest and to provide estimates of timber volumes for large areas, 
such as are required for purposes of provincial administration and for provincial and 
national inventory statements. Such surveys are particularly well adapted to the use 
of air photographs for classifying the forest according to type, height, and density— 
a process which greatly reduces the amount of ground sampling required. ‘The more 
intensive working plan surveys, which provide detailed estimates of timber volumes 
and other forest characteristics for relatively small areas, are not included. 

(5) The classes of information to be obtained in federally-supported inventory programs 
are specified: 

(a) Areas of productive and non-productive forest are to be determined. 

(b) Productive forest is to be classified into three main types—softwood, mixed- 
wood, and hardwood—and is to be further classified as to merchantability 
and accessibility. 

(c) Accessible productive forest areas are to be subdivided according to the 
following classes of tenure—occupied Crown forest, unoccupied Crown forest, 

- and other forest. 

(d) Estimates of timber volume are to be made for the principal species in the 
accessible productive forests, separate estimates being given for timber of 
10 inches diameter at breast height and larger, and for trees of 4 inches to 
9 inches diameter. 

(e) Provision is to be made for obtaining preliminary data regarding forest growth. 

(6) Estimates of timber volumes are required for large unit areas only, of the order of 
one-half to one million acres, sampling on the ground being designed to give a probable 
error of plus or minus 10 per cent for gross volume estimates on such areas. Stratified 
random sampling is to be employed where possible, but it is recognized that in many 
cases some form of selective sampling may be necessary. 

(7) For reconnaissance surveys in thinly timbered areas, photography is planned on a 
scale of 1:40,000 (1 inch=3,333 feet), with base maps on a scale of 1 inch to the mile. 
Areas warranting more detailed examination are to be photographed at 1:15,840 (1 
inch =1,320 feet), and mapped ata suitable scale between 1 inch and 4 inches to the mile. 
Federal assistance may be extended to share in the cost of reproducing the final forest 
maps at 1 inch to the mile. 
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Reforestation 


(1) The Province undertakes to maintain its program for the reforestation of unoccupied 
provincial Crown lands at a level at least equal to the average of the three preceding. 
years. Such lands may include those owned by a public authority within the province 
(e.g., a municipality or a conservation authority) if they are under the control of the 
Province for reforestation purposes. 


(2) The Federal Government undertakes to pay an amount of ten dollars for each unit 
(1,000 trees) reforested by planting and one dollar for each unit (one acre) reforested 
by seeding on such lands, provided that the conditions mentioned above are fulfilled. 
An incentive is thus provided for the expansion of reforestation programs on denuded 
provincial lands which are not under lease or licence. 


(3) In addition to the above, the Federal Government undertakes to pay one-fifth of the 
cost to the Province of establishing and operating new nurseries—that is, nurseries 
not yet in actual production—irrespective of what proportion of the nursery output is 
to be used for planting on public, licensed, or private lands. 

General 


(1) The Province agrees to furnish the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
with an over-all plan for the completion of the forest inventory, and to submit annual 
inventory programs and reports on work carried out under the agreement each year. 
Similar clauses are included with respect to reforestation. 


(2) The Minister’s approval of all projects involving federal payments is required, and 
provision is made for examination of such projects by his representatives before pay- 
ment. Sharable cost projects may be carried out either directly by agencies of the 
provincial government, or by private agencies under contract with the Province. The 
approval of the Minister is necessary with respect to any contracts relating to work 
performed under the agreement. 


(3) Expenditures made by the Province, for which the latter is reimbursed by some other 
person or agency, are not sharable by the Federal Government. 


(4) Matters relating to accounting, auditing, and the submission and payment of claims for 
reimbursement, are dealt with from federal standpoint by officers of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury’s staff, working in co-operation with the Forestry Branch representa- 
tives. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGREEMENTS 


In order to carry out the duties and responsibilities devolving upon the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources in connection 
with the administration of the agreements, a Provincial Agreements Section was established 
in the Forestry Operations Division of this Branch. Liaison Officers assist the Branch’s 
District Forest Officers in the performance of these administrative duties in the field. 
A spirit of co-operation and mutual goodwill between provincial and federal officials has 
prevailed from the outset. 


In harmony with this co-operative approach, federal liaison duties are by no means 
confined to the examination of programs and reports submitted by the provinces or to 
inspection of projects in the field. Of equal importance are discussions and consultations 
with provincial officers prior to the preparation of programs, and on the technical details 
of projects proposed or in progress. It has thus been possible for example to effect sub- 
stantial savings in some of the forest inventory programs by making sure that full advan- 
tage is taken of all existing material, such as air photographs, ground control, and base 
maps, suitable for the purposes of the inventory. This in turn is made possible by the 
excellent co-operation received from the Surveys and Mapping Branch and the National 
Air Photo Library of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and other federal agencies. On the principle that two heads are better than one 
it may not be unreasonable to assume that co-operation between federal and provincial 
departments, both charged with the responsibility for expenditure of public funds, will 
provide double assurance that such funds are wisely spent. 
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Reforestation. —Planting programs in a number of the provinces have been sub- 
stantially increased in accordance with five year reforestation plans. In an effort to avoid 
the high costs and labour shortage problems associated with planting operations and at 
the same time to speed up reforestation programs, serious attention is being given in some 
quarters to the possibilities of direct seeding. ‘Thus far however seeding has been carried 
out on an experimental basis only. 


During the first year of the agreements, provision was made for federal participation 
in reforestation programs by four of the provinces—British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island—and in subsequent years with Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia. About 48,000,000 trees were planted on nearly 50,000 acres, 6,500 acres were seeded, 
and four new nurseries were established in the first four years of the agreements. The 
Federal Government’s share of the cost amounted to $547,802. 


REFORESTATION UNDER THE FORESTRY AGREEMENTS TO MAR. 31, 1955 


Trees Planted Area Planted Area Seeded 
Province 
Year Ended} Totalto |Year Ended| Totalto |Year Ended] Total to 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
No. No. acres acres acres acres 
Prince EpWARD ISLAND............ 30,000 78, 000 30 68 oo — 
MN OVACOCOMIA Coes cortnlesc a ichens socn Bays 99,000 158, 000 89 148 — _ 
AINE RIO CMA AR eo ons ances eee 10,357,000 | 33,025,000 10,357 33,025 — 6, 000 
DVRAENT IG BAG 7m atte Ns hw totes all 700,000 | 1,992,000 635 1,728 _- — 
SASKATCHENVAN Mc scck eskess boos eee 129,000 695,000 114 542 164 521 
Bein ConpuMBIA..........+5:.0--- 6,204,000 | 11,949,000 8,070 14, 160 a — 
FROM ATS tone oat a laa cee 17,519,000 | 47,897,000 19, 295 49,671 164 6,521 


Forest Inventory.—The five year programs of the seven provinces with which inventory 
agreements have been signed provide, in the aggregate, for inventory surveys covering a 
gross area somewhat in excess of 1,000,000 sq. miles, including work carried out prior 
to the execution of the agreements and inventory data supplied to the provincial govern- 
ments by the forest industry. In some provinces all operations required in connection with 
the provincial inventory survey, including any necessary ground control, base mapping, 
and photography, are undertaken by provincial government departments. In most cases 
however some or all of the inventory operations are being carried out under contract by 
private agencies. The forest services of most provinces whose inventory surveys are 
being made under federal-provincial agreements are undertaking the actual forestry 
work—that is, interpretation of photographs for forest data, field sampling, and preparation 
of forest maps and inventory reports. 

A summary of progress toward the completion of these inventories up to Mar. 31, 1955 
is given in the following table. Some of the figures listed are preliminary and are subject 
to later correction. 
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PROGRESS IN FOREST INVENTORIES UNDER THE FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
AGREEMENTS TO MAR. 31, 1955 


Approximate Area Covered 


Estimated Under Fed.-Prov. 
Project Class Area to be | Prior to Agreements Total 
Covered | Fed.-Prov. |— SEEDER to 
Agreements| Prior to | Fiscal Year Date 
1954-55 1954-55 

- sq. mi. sq. mi. sq. mi. sq. mi. sq. mi. 
GROUND Conrrot SURVEYS.........-..0..00000- 397,000 107,000 198,000 86,000 391,000 
ATR PHOTOGRAPH Varannecs cote aon ask cee ee 1, 207,000 461,000 504, 000 105, 000 1,070,000 
SiallisGal Gi. sotunt eeu tee vis Ws Aree ety ae ee 742, 000 246, 000 325,000 74, 000 645, 000 
Mediumyseslenny. {1.0 tice een ee ee ee 465, 000 215,000 179, 000 31,000 425,000 
IBASWEMUSD Sic Moe cm eis ola ies ea: etches ae ee cs 1,037,000 289, 000 451,000 156, 000 896,000 
Smallscale. hese ee Me ee Re ee 682,000 74,000 376, 000 130, 000 580, 000 
dharve scalene a: cieres htaccess ie roto Aeks Saree 355, 000 215,000 75, 000 26,000 316, 000 
Fietp SuRVEYS For Forest Data................ 952,000 157,000 366, 000 127,000 650,000 
INTERPRETATION OF PHOTOGRAPHS..............-. 1,097,000 162,000 449 000 124, 000 735,000 
RORESTANLARS™, same Abe cee Wakes orem Mine eee 1,037,000 84,000 347,000 74,000 505, 000 
INVENTOR YO ROEUORTS 9... coetaemincie eee meio 1,037,000 53,000 443,000 69,000 565, 000 


This program, which relates only to those provinces with which federal-provincial 
agreements have been concluded, obviously represents a surveying task of considerable 
magnitude, During the first four years of operation under the agreements the total federal 
share of the cost of forest inventories was $3,630,223. This sum, together with the federal 
portion of reforestation expenditures, resulted in combined payments by the Federal 
Government to the provinces of $4,178,025 under the forestry agreements since their 
inception. 


Recent Advances in Forest Management Programs.—During recent years an 
increasing interest has been shown by governments and industry alike in programs to 
stimulate production of forest products and at the same time perpetuate the forest resources 
of Canada. Most of the provinces require timber operators on Crown lands to submit 
forest inventories of their cutting areas and to prepare management plans covering opera- 
tions for a stated period of time. 


In 1955 the Province of New Brunswick set up a Forest Development Commission to 
study and report on the state of the forest resources of the Province and their protection, 
utilization, management, and development for all purposes. 


The Provinces of Nova Scotia and Ontario have each appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the provincial government, the forest industries 
and other organizations interested in the welfare of the forests, so that forest problems 
can be discussed and a concerted effort made to solve them for the benefit of all. Efforts 
are being made, especially in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of forests on a community basis. 


Saskatchewan has taken an effective step towards conservation of its forest resources 
by curtailing the annual cut to an amount approximating 5 p.c. of the estimated stand of 
merchantable spruce saw-timber in each particular district. 


In British Columbia, under authority of an amendment in 1947 to the British Columbia 
Forest Act, forest management licences provide a form of long term forest tenure aimed at 
stabilizing the forest industry and insuring adequate and continuous timber supplies for 
the future. In addition to the management licences the Public Working Circle System is 
provided to supply the needs of the small operator, and differs from the management 
licence in that the government manages the area although the logging is done by the 
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operator. The timber is sold by auction in the same manner as the regular timber sales. 
Access roads are built by the government. In 1955 a Royal Commission was set up by 
the British Columbia Government to study the results obtained by the forest management 
licence system and to report on the forest resources generally of the Province. 


The use of air photographs for forestry purposes is a comparatively new field in which 
progress has been made both in research and in practice (see p. 472). By the use of such 


_ photographs the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources has been continuing work on the aerial forest mapping of federally administered 
lands and other territories. Forest inventory maps for example were prepared from air 
photographs for portions of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and data were collected 
on the ground to support the interpretation of the photographs. The development of 
instrumental aids in forest photography and in interpretation is being continued. 


Timber Control.—The formal control of timber by the Timber Controller, as 
established during the war years, ceased on Mar. 31, 1950. Since that date the only 
controls have been those exercised through licences for the export of logs and pulpwood, 
required under the authority of the Export and Import Permits Act. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire protection in the forests under its 
administration—chiefly those of Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the 
National Parks, Indian lands, military reserves and Forest Experiment Stations. Each 
of the provincial governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a fire 
protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection of 
timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timberlands. 


In each province except Prince Edward Island provincial legislation regulates the 
use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes and provides for the closing of forests 
to travel or work during dangerous periods. The Province of Quebec has organized a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. These 
associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and the provincial government. The latter contributes towards fire 
suppression costs and also pays for. the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the 
area of the associations’ activities. In the Province of Newfoundland responsibility for 
the protection of most licensed timberlands is vested in the lessees. The Newfoundland 
Forest Protection Association, maintained jointly by the provincial government and 
industry, carries out certain important fire control functions. 


The provincial services of forest fire protection along railway lines are assisted by 
the Railway Act, administered by the Board of Transport Commissioners which has wide 
powers relating to fire protection along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers 
of the various forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and co-operate with the fire ranger staffs which, under the Railway Act, 
the railway companies are required to employ. 


In many districts in Canada radio equipped aircraft are used to good effect for the 
detection and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous seaplanes or flying 
boats can be used for fire detection and for transportation of fire fighters and their equip- 
ment to fires in remote areas especially. In Ontario water bombing of small fires is 
regularly practised and in some districts helicopters are being used in fire suppression 
work. Equipment and supplies are sometimes dropped by parachute to isolated fire 
crews and in Saskatchewan parachutists are employed to fight fires that are difficult to 
reach. 

Fire detection in more settled areas is carried out from lookout towers fitted with 
telephone or radio for reporting and fire fighting crews and equipment are maintained at 
strategic points. These crews, when not engaged on fire suppression duties, are employed 
on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone lines, fire guards and 
other improvements. 
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Portable gasoline pumps and linen fire hose are important items of equipment and 
are carried by canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack. The 
pumps provide hose pressures of up to 250 lb. per sq. inch, depending upon the elevation. 
above and distance from the water supply; hose lines of over a mile in length are frequently 
used. Small hand pumps supplied by 5 gallon portable containers are also effective. 
Bulldozers and ploughs are commonly used for fire line construction and trucks fitted with 
water tanks and power pumps are employed for the control of fires adjacent to roads. 
Despite the provision of these mechanical aids more than 50 p.c. of all fires are fought 
with hand tools. 


The various government forest authorities conduct forest conservation publicity 
independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Association. Since 
its beginning in 1900 the CFA has played an important part in securing popular co-operation 
in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its magazine, which.has a large circulation, by 
railway lecture cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by 
co-operation with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a 
large proportion of the population of Canada. Efforts are made through the schools, 
by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger 
generation on the value of the forests and on the seriousness of the devastation caused by 
fire and the means of preventing such devastation. 


Forest Fire Statistics.—During 1954 there were 3,022 forest fires in Canada com- 
pared with 6,440 in 1953 and an average of 5,434 for the period 1944-53. This is the 
smallest number of forest fires since 1929, the year in which the Forestry Branch of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources commenced keeping detailed, 
countrywide, forest fire records. 


Probably the best available indicator of forest fire loss is the area burned. In 1954 
for example only slightly more than a quarter of a million acres were damaged or destroyed; 
this was about one-sixth the annual average loss during the ten year period ending in 
1953, and only 43 p.c. of the next lowest loss in any one year. The small acreage burned 
in 1954 was directly reflected in the 88-acre average fire for the year as compared with the 
292-acre ten year average—the alltime low recorded. ‘The estimated values destroyed 
in 1954 were only 37 p.c. of the 1953 losses and 40 p.c. of the average annual loss over the 
previous ten years. . 


During 1953 Newfoundland had one of the best fire seasons it had experienced for 
many years, the total area burned being less than 15 p.c. of the average for the preceding 
four years. In Nova Scotia spring fires accounted for about 70 p.c. of the area burned 
during the year but the fire season as a whole was considered to be about average. New 
Brunswick did not have a severe fire season; 1953 however was a bad year for Quebec, 
with most portions of the Province having some periods of very dry weather; there were 
more than twice the usual number of fires and the area burned amounted to more than 
ten times the average for the previous ten years. In Ontario October and the early part 
of November were exceptionally warm and dry and throughout the whole fire season the 
general weather pattern was fair and warm. The hazardous fire season in Manitoba 
commenced in April when the northern regions experienced hot, dry weather which 
continued until the end of June; another dangerous period developed in late July and 
August. Rainfall in Saskatchewan was inadequate over the forested areas during April, 
May and June and 98 p.c. of the losses for the year occurred during that period. Alberta 
and British Columbia were favoured with light fire losses as there were no prolonged 
periods of dry weather. The Northwest Territories experienced a severe fire season which 
ran from April to August, the latter month being particularly warm and dry. The three 
fires which burned in Yukon Territory during July accounted for more than 80 p.c. of the 
area lost during the entire year but generally the fire season was not considered hazardous. 


During 1954, owing largely to above normal precipitation, Newfoundland enjoyed 
an excellent season from a fire protection standpoint. In Nova Scotia the number of 
forest fires in the spring was greater than the average for the previous decade, and about 
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three-quarters of the area burned was lost during April and May. New Brunswick did 
not have a serious fire season; the number of fires was half that of the previous year and 
three-quarters of the ten year average for the Province. This easy fire season was generally 
experienced westward across Canada. In Ontario heavy precipitation kept fires below 
normal, the greatest number occurring in July. In Manitoba the number of fires reported 
was less than half the average for the previous decade and the total area burned was only 
about one-twentieth the annual average. The season was cool and wet in Saskatchewan 
and the 57 fires which occurred during the year were less than half the average number 
for the previous decade. Although over-all fire losses were less than one-third the annual 
average the whole of 1954 was a fire season in Alberta: fires were reported every month. 
In British Columbia losses were the lowest since 1913; and the 116 lightning fires reported 
were about one-quarter the average number recorded annually over the past decade. In 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon in general the weather was on the side of the 
fire fighters. However in the area from Norman Wells to Aklavik the season was dry and 
fire losses were heavy, especially on the reindeer ranges. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Forest Fire Losses 1953 and 1954 compared with 
Ten Year Average 1944-53 


Provinces! 

ans and 

orthwest 

Item Territories, 

Annual 1954 
Average 19533 19544 
1944-532 

NGS IHS ST IN TRE Ey a No. 5, 434 6, 440 3,022 112 

Haresvunder dO ACreS.. 0. as fon coche eee e es ewes - 4,051 4,981 2,573 49 

Birest10 ACrestOr OVELL ©. bs 106 igs ce ad tseroreudotns * 1,383 1,459 449 63 

ATOR USUETTICC Se ete ote hae Cae oe cade a ate acres 1,587,561 1,358,375 265, 626 1,131,589 

Merchantablectim ber: o.cc ts scsi swat odds word » 298, 441 203,112 72,136 7,736 

MAIN PUETOW Ure eh ct teat Te te sf 401, 853 499,144 50,677 93,535 

Wab-OVErH ands ee 2PM ho ee deal bee “é 226,198 293, 874 38,981 3 

NOU CLONES POGTLANICS tate cc hts sean teas wave ee whee < 661,069 362,245 108, 832 1,030,315 

AS ETASO RIZELOUTITOS Gh, oahy. de Mee tt tote re laeto. = ovale acres 292 211 88 10,103 

Merchantable Timber Burned— 

SHERI LHe Gy OCIS eens ARIOcde ENG uP nT OO aor M ft. b.m. 451,243 184, 407 46,474 395 

SSLisAt eM IA LCLIAL se ee Cine cinte tie alee oe cords 1,185,702 1,423,901 834, 055 10, 607 

Estimated Values Destroyed®.................. $ 4,100, 243 4,514, 430 1, 667,685 278,925 

Morehantaple piers see ates brat ck cs as cleese $ 1,759,368 2,285,790 1,246,176 20,945 

VASILE TOW Glan. ne Mt da ande Suk $ 1,045,941 1,017, 408 158, 232 187,070 

SSIG-OVELIANUS Hen oe re | ceils ceeic ste teres $ 204, 869 321, 883 45, 895 3 

Other nroperty 2 DUENeG... setissciae set alles tine ss $ 1,090,065 889, 349 217,382 70,907 

Actual costs of fire fighting)... 64 .j0.c.esc anes $ 2,133,986 3,679,216 931,231 37,916 

Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs.. $ 6, 234, 229 8,249,313 2,598, 916 316,841 

PAtes TIN GEr NTOLECHION n.5;....<-clerss0 sismiele ops iieis + sq. miles B 1,129,751 1,106,694 124,000 
a a Se eee ee ee ee eee eee eee 
1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Does not include Newfoundland for which no 
records were available prior to 1949. 3 Exclusive of 109 forest fires in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
4 Newfoundland included except for cost of fire fighting. 5 Figures do not include such values as damage to 


soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities, or the enhanced values resulting from silviculture and 
management practices. 
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5.—Forest Fire Losses by Province 1953 and 1954 compared with Ten Year Average 1944-53 


Annual 
Item Average 1953 1954 
1944-53 
Newfoundland— 
Forest fires. ea. PAE? Jee ene eee eee TR No. 44 108 
Aves: Dumneds Fis chs) ae are eC ee ee hemi ae 1 acres 555 iy, ml S09 
inedightine cost andudamare siete amen nen oe 966 ate 
Nova Scotia— 
Horesb: finest 5.2 2c). coh. SEE a RE: EPR RR UE ones ee No 274 227 359 
res burned. Shad Mi osge eA Aa, Sa a eA acres 13, 603 1,795 4,194 
Firefighting costiand.damagou ia Een eee | eee $ 139, 862 19, 493 51, 458 
New Brunswick— 
MOrest - fiTGSi,nosacsceowiaccuwte e+ koe le Oe ee ee No 264 369 187 
Aros ‘bared "0 cl0 2 hee nen re ee ene ee ees acres 35, 046 5,415 2,002 
Mrevishtingcogtandidamave:: cere aan eee $ 380,399 92,053 19,775 
Quebec— 
HMorest fires eeeiiy ich. ne. Wee cee Pen, eet eee re S No. 1, 249 2200 392 
Arend DEMONS rch ce re ee eee Ree eR ee acres 226, 044 574, 482 51, 959 
Fire fighting eost‘and damage!.i0 eae ee. 1, 293, 196 3, 794, 165 158, 545 
Ontario— 
FOPest AYES Gaia pee ind eh ao Re ite ie GL No. 1,361 1,520 881 
gurGe, DADO. i sealer dea AeA ee eulte Meet he ale, acres 166, 491 58, 809 54, 693 
iireshchtinge coshand damages nec t te eee 1, 245, 307 1,334,704 | 960, 810 
Manitoba— 
HOrest hires: tree. roe ee ne ee ee ee Een ee eee, No. 276 228 121 
TGA DOTHOR CT et od ee eT ee en nes acres 196, 418 188, 597 5,871 
Fire fighting cost.and damage... icc itdsenpnuinesc +s eens $ 273, 294 235, 667 18, 665 
Saskatchewan— 
Horest, fires iets ORs ake oe Ae ee ne hie No 129 168 57 
Ayres burned 7. ute oe aoe re ae eee ee ees acres 142, 533 154, 852 3, 802 
Fire-fighting.cost and damage: o)4)0.' 0h. we Aes 20. $ UB ea 7/ 154,071 15, 410 
Alberta— 
orest? fies seer aparits ste Aes 4 ephaaene OL ty eee Rp eS ay No 215 123 80 
Area, burned sie saa. cx od cease rer k ook ae mat bees a ea dae acres 455,043 333, 842 128, 337 
Fire fighting cost.and damage. 415.) ..984...0.. 2 2 1,365, 213 2,115, 265 1, 128, 538- 
British Columbia— 
FOrest fires r raw es a han ate oe No 1,582 1, 420 764 
Axea burnedic. Vict tata Can, tue aes! hee oe ile ee teria acres 329, 536 38, 645 10,309 
Fire figiiting cost and damage... 5.: cele. cccs oc ee Vokdeoul 484,756 211, 792 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory— ' 
Forest fires: sen heen ee ee REE Ree teD Theta, ae No. 44 55 
Aree: burned yon. aaaca...o 5s. dip ch ris mah ON eh ab kW ht hee gs « acres 77,557 7,109 
Fire fightingveost and damage. on s...)..hen uke ssn: $ 97,103 27, 627 
Northwest Territories— 
Forest: fires. dactatece 5. aoe Cemeeos Or En eeeo echo No. 65 57 
Area: burned... 25555. pee os ee ee te eel acres 2, 162,174 1,124, 480 
Fire fighting cost and damage, 375 ee ease yee ting 1,040, 134 289,214 
National Parks— 
Forest. fires.c, ciciat Avie tacts ee Sele Sein tree Sia No 33 30 18 
Ares DUBE tks fac ck cen eee 0 aie ee ee acres 4,875 50 151 
Firefighting.costand damage. a.0.8) > Bee eee ee Se 9, 292 8,157 1, 435 
Indian Lands— 
Forest. fires.2'.s01)..f Ana es. Pee A, ee No 47 46 29 
Area burned suiah sha. os $s ore gees Ae 6 ee eee acres 17, 870 1,319 2,093 
Fire fighting cost and- damage... 0)... 0-45. heen eee 36,322 9, 284 3, 962 
Forest Experiment Stations— 
Horestfites.. sent. Mists dunt se ee see ee ee eee No. 4 8 26 
ALCS DUNC tardies es ota tane, eee. ae eee acres|' 102 14 376 
Fire: Debting cost aAnGida Maser ou Sicncmmct anc aclt. oot acts theao’ $ 266 732 1,170 
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6.—Forest Fires by Cause 1953 and 1954 compared with Ten Year Average 1944-53 


Provinces! Yuk on ana 
ee orthwest 
Cause Annual Territories 
Average 19533 1954 1954 
1944-532 
No p.c No p.c. No p.c No p.c 
MUR TES heels See ese 854 16 833 13 580 19 35 31 
PIOKOTS So SoZ. 0 ons aisle ore 15221 22 1,576 25 515 17 12 11 
BeGHIOES wrens ire tee a tl 11 251 8 — — 
ial ways wes 0 Heli 52... 604 11 554 9 329 11 —< _ 
PGRN t-te chek oes’ 964 18 1,467 23 447 15 16 14 
Industrial operations....... 252 5 279 4 148 5 5 4 
MNORNIGLY tire cacecea dren 146 3 124 2 99 3 —_ —_ 
BOC WOEKS..5. Gos vce ee « 78 1 87 1 53 2 — — 
Miscellaneous known....... 463 8 519 8 451 15 3 3 
MOR ACHOW Watise 2 Sead ds Shs ons 260 5 266 4 149 5 41 ou 
SP OCAISEH . S55. Kas isle #2 5,434 100 6,440 100 3,022 100 112 100 
1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Exclusive 


of 109 forest fires in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 3.—Research in Forestry 


In the field of forestry the chief responsibility of the Federal Government is to carry 
out research in problems affecting the forests of Canada and their development, conserva- 
tion and more effective utilization. To this end forest research and forest products 
research facilities have been expanded greatly throughout Canada during the past five 
years. The Federal Government, several provincial governments, the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada, the four universities with faculties of forestry, and a number 
of the larger industrial companies conduct research in these fields. The Forestry Branch 
of the Federal Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources conducts research 
in forest economics, silviculture, management, forest inventory methods, forest fire protec- 
tion and in forest products. An extensive program of-research is under way on the govern- 
ment experiment stations and on other lands, where an increasing proportion of the total 
effort is being expended in co-operation with provincial authorities and industry. 


Forest Research.—Research in silviculture and management has been concentrated 
upon problems of regeneration, growth and stand development, and harvest cutting 
methods. A regeneration survey extending from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
Coast has provided information on the status of regeneration on cut-over and burned 
lands. This has been followed by intensive work of a more fundamental nature to assess 
the factors responsible for the success or failure of regeneration and, by empirical tests 
of practical cutting methods, seed-bed treatments, and seeding and planting methods, to 
obtain reproduction. Studies are made of the growth, yield and successional changes in 
the most important forest types. Systems of classifying forest sites are being devised 
so as to assess their effective growth, development and long term productivity. Research 
in tree breeding is being carried on for artificial propagation by selection and development 
of superior strains. In forest management, research is concerned with the application of 
silviculture, regulation of cut, and protection so as to maintain forests at the highest 
production levels. Many of the studies in silviculture and forest management are con- 
ducted co-operatively with provincial forest services and wood-using industries. 


Forest fire protection in Canada is a vital problem and is therefore a major concern of 
federal authorities. In forest fire research the Federal Forestry Branch is working towards 
full co-operation with the provincial forest services in achieving the best methods of forest 
fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch have been in the field of fire 
hazard research and in the development of equipment and techniques for fire fighting. 
Some of the more important studies being undertaken at present include the development 
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of fuel-type classification methods and mapping techniques, the development of a method 
for rating fire season severity and fire protection organization efficiency, and the testing 
of fire suppression equipment, such as back-pack tanks and forestry hose. 


A number of provincial forest protection services are also engaged in research activities 
and notable advances have been made in several provinces in the development of forest 
communications equipment, the dropping of supplies to fire fighters by parachute, and the 
design of mechanical fire fighting equipment. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of the 
greatly expanded inventory programs being conducted in most provinces. Data from air 
photographs are correlated with field work to develop new techniques of timber estimating, 
which is being facilitated by the use of stand volume tables. Various methods of field 
sampling are being investigated and compared. Research is being continued in methods 
for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, crown widths, canopy 
density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons of the year under 
various conditions. The use of large scale photography of sample areas is also being 
investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and sub-types. 
Construction of suitable photogrammetric and other scientific apparatus includes those 
required by the forestry tricamera method of air photography which has been developed 
to provide maximum forestry information at minimum cost, and the shadow height 
calculator, constructed to facilitate the determination of tree heights from shadows in 
air photographs. 

Research in forest economics is concentrated on problems associated with the produc- 
tion of wood in the forest and are concerned with land use, land tenure, taxation, forest 
legislation and administrative techniques, forest management, forest labour and the 
valuation of forest lands. Economics research also involves continued study of the broad 
developments in forest industries. 


Forest Biology.—The Division of Forest Biology of the Science Service, Federal 
Department of Agriculture, undertakes investigations dealing with the biology and control 
of insects and diseases affecting forest and shade trees. The Zoology Unit maintains ten 
regional laboratories at strategic points across the country. The Forest Pathology Unit 
operates six branch laboratories. A laboratory was recently established at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. for fundamental research on virus, fungi and bacterial diseases of insects. 


A special article dealing with Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control appears in 
the 1947 Year Book, pp. 389-400. A detailed account of the activities in forest pathology 
in Canada may be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 416-417. 


The Spruce Budworm.—One of the largest and most dramatic chemical control 
operations ever undertaken against forest insects has been under way since the summer of 
1952 against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick. The budworm is a defoliating insect 
which has seriously threatened the pulpwood forests in the northern half of the Province. 
By Mar. 31, 1955 a total of 3,600,000 acres had been sprayed from aircraft and 600,000 
acres re-sprayed. At one stage in the spraying, studies showed from 87 to 99 p.c. mortality 
among the budworm larve. Plans for 1956 include spraying another 2,000,000 acres of 
forest using about 70 aircraft, operating from 12 airfields. Cost of the operation is being 
shared between the Federal Government, the Government of New Brunswick and the 
forest industries in the areas affected, the Federal Government paying the Provincial 
Government one-third of the cost of the operation, up to a maximum of $3,000,000. The 
original three-year cost-sharing Agreement between the Federal Government and the 
Government of New Brunswick, ending Mar. 31, 1956, has been extended for a further 
three years. The Agreement is administered by the Forestry Branch of the federal 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
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Forest Products Research.—A special article outlining the history of the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada and describing their activities appears in the 1955 
Year Book, pp. 455-461. 


- 


Section 6.—Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms required 
in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and 
paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, 
sash and doors, furniture and a vast range of industries using wood in any form in their 
processes. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber 
industry, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and thereby 
provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from 
other countries, particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, 
but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, 
poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products 
which are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor forest products 
help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, 
cascara, moss and tanbark. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods during the logging season in 1953 
gave employment amounting to 40,794,000 man-days and distributed $463,000,000 in 
wages and salaries. 


”7.—Value of Woods Operations by Product 1948-53 


Product 1948 1949 * 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts............ 215,108,932 | 207,789,335 | 253,649,547 | 316,027,115 | 304,262,790 | 308,965, 959 
PGlpWOOU ..ce-.2 sh. os | 284,656819 | 270,697,980 | 285,762,620 | 381,920,846 |, 396,102,104 | 370,912, 264 
Bhratwood 5060 cscs 25 49,535,855 | 48,816,965 | 49,804,328 | 50,521,011 | 61,355,643 | 53,427,086 
Hewn railway ties........ 1,303, 596 917,033 495, 509 612,583 1,292, 636 771,421 
Pile cecisciirecriss:: 13,116,480 | 11,485,488 | 19,209,308} 13,249,988 | 16,961,456 | 15,798,908 
Round mining timber..... 10,268,435 | 10,376,305 3, 767,076 6,420,818 | 19,917,669 | 8,530,523 
Fence posts........0++-6+- 2,489, 286 2,640,576 2,906, 249 2,920, 922 3,432,675 | 3,062,977 
Wood for distillation... .. 497, 286 467,997 425,918 466,491 441,443 415,271 
Hescsralsle ay. 555 .600.0. 591,484 644, 844 705, 106 671,491 758,519 679, 151 
Miscellaneous products.... 8, 726, 895 | 7,575, 539 9,008,942 9,713, 750 11, 126, 259 11, 643, 562 


Maisie it ket tee tt 596,285,065 | 561,412,062 | 625,734,603 | 782,525,015 | 815,651,194 | 774,207, 122 
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8.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods Operations 1944-53, 
by* Product 1952 and 1953 


Notse.—Details by chief products and by province for the years 1926-53 will be found in the DBS Bulletin, 
Annual Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1953, and earlier issues. 


Year and Product 


2 

Logs and bolts.......... 
Bulpwoode scenes 
Hue WOO. eaeine cee eee 
Hewn railway ties.......... 
olesiand pune seco 
Round mining timber....... cu. ft. 
Hencesposts none eae No. 

Wood for distillation........ 
Rencowalls: 2. sto eee ee No. 


Logs and bolts.......... M ft. b.m. 
Pulpwood 
Hine woods. hoe 
Hewn railway ties.......... 
Poles and piling?) -..5...0 
Round mining timber....... 
‘Kenee:posts=..2. oc ee ee No. 
Wood for distillation........ 
HMencemals: i sets eee 


ee 


Production 
Equivalent 
Quantity Volume 
Reported of 
or Merchant- 
Estimated able 
Wood! 
M cu. ft 
es 2,508,046 
‘ge 2,566,058 
a 2,812,718 
3,091,086 
3,198,179 
3,140, 137 
3,342,399 
3, 602, 957 
Pr 3, 565, 609 
7,272,019 1,392,947 
14,102,394 1,198,703 
10,517,709 841,417 
718, 924 3,570 
1,053, 243 15,799 
49, 435,386 49,435 
16,096, 074 19,315 
40,027 3, 202 
4, 694, 624 4,695 
ee 36, 526 
Seas 3,579, 336 
7, 718, 938 1,474, 287 
13,380, 816 1, 137,368 
10, 750,591 860,046 
459, 601 2,298 
993 , 829 14, 906 
21,333,062 21,333 
15, 920, 734 19, 104 
40, 260 Seezuill 
4,666, 472 4,666 
nes 42,107 


301,570, 823 
334,324,901 
413, 269,314 
519, 804, 128 
586, 295, 068 
561, 412, 062 
625, 734, 603 
782,525,015 


815, 651, 194 
304, 262,790 
396, 102, 104 
61,355, 643 
1,292, 636 
16,961,456 
19,917, 669 
3,432, 675 
441,443 
758,519 

11, 126, 259 


774, 207, 122 
308,965, 959 
370,912, 264 
53. 427,086 
771,421 
15,798, 908 
8, 530, 528 
3,062,977 
415,271 
679,151 

11, 643,562 


Consumption 
Equivalent 
Quantity Volume 
Reported of 
or Merchant- 
Estimated able 
Wood! 
M cu. ft 
‘an 2,332,197 
ie 2,375,780 
2,585, 060 
2, 854, 481 
2,937,614 
te 2,954,454 
see 3,168, 238 
ae 3,335, 705 
ae 3, 291, 960 
7,291,744] 1,397,039 
11, 640,191 989,416 
10,501, 852 840, 148 
718,924 3,570 
807,110 12,107 
11,549,576 11,549 
14, 409, 870 17, 292 
40,027 3, 202 
4,694, 624 4,695 
Ais 12,942 
wee 3, 395, 988 
7,763,500) 1,483,254 
11,680, 418 992, 835 
10, 735, 705 858, 855 
459, 601 2,298 
715,900 10, 738 
11,530,677 11,531 
14, 249,306 17,099 
40, 260 3,221 
4, 666, 472 4,666 
— 11,491 


270, 730, 868 
298, 992, 227 
365, 537,917 
466,722,041 
523, 668, 509 
515,324, 829 
580, 885, 734 
705, 273,301 


725,394, 291 
303,026, 856 
334,824, 403 
61,076,352 
1, 292/636 
12' 674,011 
4.556, 992 
2; 966, 683 
441) 443 
758,519 
3,776, 396 


716, 003, 642 
309,376, 360 
329,087,065 
53,208, 158 
71,421 

11, 544/205 
4,973, 725 
2, 647, 885 
415,271 
679, 151 
3,300, 401 


1 In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, each 
of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the material in 


question. 


The factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and for the rest of Canada 


200. Other factors: pulpwood 85, fuelwood 80, hewn railway ties 5, poles and piling 15, fence posts 1-2 and wood for 


distillation 80. 


9.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations 
by Province 1951-53 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood 


Value of Products 


25,946,324 
1, $57, 834 
23, 156, 753 
49,191,518 
273,921,461 
162, 431, 635 
10, 920, 880 
9,405, 844 
15, 289, 297 
202,085, 576 


Province —_—-——-. |S 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ 

Newfoundland.......... 103 , 953 107,531 105, 149 22,084, 403 25,186,024 
Prince Edward Island... 15,456 17,034 16,127 1,770,190 2,641,036 
INOW CObIat ede eee 138, 871 137,980 129, 453 25,025,276 27,712,516 
New Brunswick........ 273,420 251,058 224, 953 64, 635,365 63,792,776 
Quebec: ! ts Bbcceea ee 1, 208, 851 1,158, 746 1,180,499 267,682,117 280, 423, 820 
Ontario... se eaee sone 695, 877 709, 413 687,192 150,920,968 | 170,534,331 
Manitobalieanee sou 87,198 87,761 81,086 11,551, 887 13,472,295 
Saskatchewan.......... 88, 656 86, 739 87, 668 8, 736, 785 10,513, 606 
AIDETta te oie oe ee ee 158,505 164,008 159, 790 16,066, 822 17,227,875 
British Columbia....... 832,170 845,339 907,419 || 214,051,202 | 204,146,915 

Totalsh:: 4 Ate 3, 602, 957 3, 565, 609 3,579, 336 || 782,525,015 | 815,651,194 


774, 207, 122 


——— 
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Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in Canada 
depending on the forest for its raw materials. 

The total number of -sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood, reports of which were 
compiled for 1954, was 7,696 as compared with 8,194 in 1953. Mills sawing less than 
15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
lumber production. Employees numbered 57,010 and wages and salaries amounted to 
$139,571,531. The logs, bolts and other materials and supplies of the industry were 
valued at $301,118,370, the gross value of production was $572,186,498 and net value 
$263,629,457. 

Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1953 at 7,305,958,000 ft. b.m. 
Average values were fairly uniform until 1916 but increased rapidly from 1917 to 1920 
to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for the entire period in 
1932. With the exception of 1938 and 1949 increases took place each year from 1933 to 


1951; decreases of 2-8 p.c., 4-7 p.c. and 1-5 p.c. occurred in 1952, 1953, and 1954. 


10.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All Sawmill Products 


by Province 1953 and 1954 


Lumber Production Value of 
oe All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Products 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 48 , 922 30,716 2,809,172 1,795, 559 3, 147,960 2,081,838 
Prince Edward Island... 10, 504 8,827 563,416 468, 586 637,918 536, 769 
INOVACTSCOUILB...s. 005005 295, 868 273 , 583 17, 560, 898 16,102,774 19,055,939 17,406, 816 - 
New Brunswick........ 335,078 221000 21, 802,348 14,325,913 25,490,363 17,509, 665 
JGAVY S| Ove o> Bee ee oe eee 1,200,598 1,099,036 82,083, 803 73,094, 936 96,026,261 86,038, 897 
Ontario ssa oe hisses 823, 721 721,742 63 , 275, 565 55,511, 696 79,573, 208 69, 286, 415 
NATIT OWS sess ctr es. css 55,527 44,963 3,491,815 2,705,720 3,920,005 3,163,501 
Saskatchewan.......... 81,596 85, 663 4,604,386 4,641, 824 4,908, 053 4,865,045 
ALDER URGES Leite SOLS ole has 400, 822 366, 027 20,991, 533 20, 250, 893 23,781, 960 22,793,615 
British Columbia....... 4,045,724 4,378,695 | 276,564,562 | 293,429,444 323,474,522 | 347,883,651 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 7,598 7,238 638, 495 584, 660 677,515 620, 286 
Canada... ketone 7, 305, 958 7,243,855 | 494,385,993 | 482,912,005 580,693,704 | 572,186,498 
11.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Cut by Kind 1953 and 1954 
Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood a 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 

SPTIES OP oteraens qe Math ieerhancts Ct PEED Die 2,401,089 2,204,914 145, 939,362 132,345,070 

LALYEVEETEID Zc i tees «Og al let re IR Pte i art ila Ot Sita et 1,971,091 2,124,329 136, 503, 569 141, 867,380 

LENS aleve ic MRS I ee ta ee Pe a mE 834, 580 910,006 53,082, 862 57,656, 130 

AARC ote trials: ha AER Ee Ricig et beeiis OTe beaded hes. 2 420,030 406, 226 36,394, 948 34,729,121 

Beate PEER OAL, ee ite ee oe eo ade nee OE 439, 689 479,921 39, 105, 269 42,151,851 

er av AER OTN ee hs is tn Shs oat de Bens sie Senet hye, Mae 205, 949 188,271 17,080, 897 15,598, 203 
Jack pine and lodgepole pine....................+-+55: 304,115 246, 8891 17, 647, 209 14,704, 7601 

reer er ese e ee Th) kk) ONE LEE S59 5 chic Ela heii S 131, 638 90,581 10, 993, 902 7,514, 425 

TRUSSES TT Gey od BEN Me AR eae ee ER nc ere. Serene tc a aera er - 210,089 193,267 12,744,089 11,364,979 

Liviu? Musil bibdene Gait dhe pen ape ieey pe ciet tata ats iose am naiete renee 59,904 55,959 4,813,081 4,576,353 

Cee Rernlises wet seis hls WAei Sieg s coke Ae Vande BMRA 327,784 343,478 20,080, 810 20, 403, 733 

Li SRS 0 Mi lta alee el pelea sts ey: eo ol se 7,305, 958 7,243,841 || 494,385,993 | 482,912,005 


ce en eS eee eee eee 


1 Jack pine only in 1954. 
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12.—Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced 1944-54 


Norr.—Figures for 1908-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 
1931 edition. 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
Year SS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ Squares $ 000 $ 
Lee Serer ee eae Ratan Meehan sr ses cae 4,512,232 | 170,351,406 | 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 
TOAD al. So TRE ee eee ee 4,514,160 | 181,045,952 | 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 117,731 752, 245 
BOBO 2p Phe sta tos Oo 5,083,280 | 230,189,699 | 2,646,022 | 14,512,796 134, 591 908, 564 
POST ei ae eae eee ee 5,877,901 | 322,048,356 | 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151,151 1, 239, 824 
LTE Te A AEN Rn EUG bp BA 5,908,798 | 340,850,538 | 3,078,215 | 24,470,746 149, 646 1,338,534 
LE Ue deep ieh te Rasa teca see oa tn as 5,915,443 | 334,789,873 | 2,825,261 | 19,568, 633 129, 895 1, 136, 208 
Al eater sian Ramage penne come ee cbr 6,553,898 | 422,480,700 | 3,191,589 | 31,807,753 123, 118 1,134,741 
LOSE ee ee. en a eee Teaene 6,948,697 | 507,650,241 | 2,982,362 | 27,977,418 104, 872 1,042,196 
CE YS ices eee ‘path ed Ya =. 6,807,594 | 483,195,323 | 2,424,818 | 19,269,747 111,595 1, 237, 227 
ODS een ie te etre eee eh eee 7,305,958 | 494,385,993 | 2,610,068 | 19,897,877 155,595 1,686,581 
1 NRA SSN ne fo Sool Pe Paty & 7,243,855 | 482,912,005 | 2,710,654 | 24,039, 162 140, 655 1,512, 400 


See SS a a ae a 2 eee eee eee 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, boards and square timber are given in Chapter 
XXII, Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry* 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for 
many years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
value of production, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 
including transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output about five 
times that of any other country and provides over 50 p.c. of the world’s newsprint needs. 
Canada-is one of the world’s greatest woodpulp exporters and stands second only to the 
United States as a producer of pulp. Thus, this Canadian industry, with 80 p.c. of its 
output moving abroad, ranks as one of the major industrial enterprises of the world. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1953, 34 of these were making 
pulp only, 24 were making paper only and 69 were combined pulp and paper mills. In 
1954 there were 31 mills making pulp only, 25 making paper only, and 69 were still com- 
bined pulp and paper mills. 


The industry includes three forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 
with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper. 
Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufacturers divert a portion of 
their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Less than 15 p.c. of the pulpwood cut in Canada 
is exported in raw or unmanufactured form and a large portion of such exports is cut from 
private lands. 


* A special article on the pulp and paper industry appears in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 467-475. 


i 
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sisi nn 
13.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood 1944-54 

Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


aaa 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year 
Aver- 1eA@: P.C PIC yor 
f age 3 of of Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value || Quantity! Total || Quantity! | Total || Quantity! | Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1944...... ..| 8,668,566 | 124,363,926 | 14-35] 7,169,430 | 82-7 1,499, 136 17-3 8, 209 0-1 
14D) coaiacste;e 9,145,673 | 146,172,701 | 15-98 || 7,474,375 | 81-7 1, 671, 298 18-3 4,133 -- 
1946 co Sen ore 10,523,256 | 183,085,359 | 17-40 || 8,667,875 | 82-4 1,855,381 17-6 16, 881 0-2 
1047 246. 55% 11,484,522 | 237,488,741 | 20-68" 9,500,542 | 82-7 1,983, 980 17-3 50, 508 0-5 
19485. x25 12,497,926 | 284,656,819 | 22-78 || 10,180,580 | 81-5 2,317,346 18-5 75, 969 0-7 
19492. ...... 11,850,254 | 270,697,980 | 22-84 || 10,237,976 | 86-4 1,612,278 13-6 5,491 -- 
1950 :eer .6%% 12,873,476 | 285,762,620 | 22-20 || 11,138,578 | 86-5 1, 734, 898 13-5 28, 220 0-3 
19bT ec e ee 15,053,910 | 381,920,846 | 25-37 || 12,182,737 | 80-9 2,871,173 19-1 46, 634 0-4 
1952s Hen weve 14,102,394 | 396,102,104 | 28-09 || 11,609,131") 82-3 2,493, 263 17-7 31,060"| 0-3 
d8po ee tee is 13.380,816 | 370,912,264 | 27-72 || 11,631,613 | 86-9 1,749, 203 13-1 48, 805 0-4 
KO By Sea oree 14,254,332 | 373,096,937 | 26-17 || 12,475,600 | 87-5 1,778,732 12-5 105, 030 0-8 
er eee go ee es 
1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable 
species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp mill, 
but there are also a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating on an independent 
basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill 
or on material intended for export. Pulpwood is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of 
piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains approximately 85 cu. feet of solid 
wood and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 


Of the total 1953 pulp production 74-3 p.c. was made in combined pulp and paper 
mills by companies manufacturing paper. The remainder was made for sale in Canada or 
for export. Over 56 p.c. was groundwood pulp and 17 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, 
these being the principal components of newsprint paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached, 
semi-bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre, semi-chemical, other grades and ground- 
wood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable market has developed 
for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of the 9,077,063 tons of pulp produced in 1953 entailed the use of 
11,680,418 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $329,087,065 and the equivalent of 440,040 
rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butt cores, etc.) 
valued at $9,476,414. The total value of materials used in the manufacture of pulp was 
$388,247,735. 
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The 1954 figures show that pulp production included 55 p.c. groundwood pulp and 
17 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre of the total of 9,673,016 tons manufactured. This total 
was secured from 12,580,630 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $332,853,603 and the 
equivalent of 694,880 rough cords of other wood such as sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, 
etc., valued at $11,774,974. Total value of materials used amounted to $400,232,857. 
In 1954, as in 1953, nearly three-quarters (72-9 p.c.) of the pulp was produced in combined 
pulp and paper mills by companies manufacturing paper. 


14.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1944-54 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Mechanical Pulp - Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
Year ff 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LUE Agee ER pled oon Ree, os Sot), Se 3,076, 296 71,668,673 | 2,109,169 | 138,140,452 5, 271, 137 211,041,412 
a me ae tT 3,341, 920 86,375,001 | 2,154,267 | 144,084, 969 5, 600, 814 231,873,122 
OSG Si ce oe oe ern ark ae 3,997, 848 111,514, 231 2,427,087 172, 756, 674 6,615, 410 287, 624, 227 
LOST AS coke OR oo ce ae ena 4,275, 269 147, 423 , 552 2,755,977 251, 273,372 7,253, 671 403, 853 , 235 
Leen er Aes ee Gain a 4,413,513 | 168,343,496 | 2,997, 281 310,338,614 || 7,675,079 485, 966, 164 
B04. cee ee ee ee ol 4,718,806 | 166,591,741 | 2,891,418 272,355,430 | 7,852,998 445,138,494 
Ue ee ee a ee ee 4,910, 803 173,035, 433 3,314, 250 323, 330, 963 8,473,014 502, 583, 925 
Dd elses aR ee NcRs ry aa 5,172,465 213,953,064 3,814,086 503, 997, 803 9,314, 849 727, 880,005 
LODZ a oee eee eee Se | 5,175,319 217,352, 245 3,518, 127 423,789,033 8, 968, 009 650,021, 180 
US ee ie eee Wee ee a 5, 122,597 209, 899, 639 3, 668, 289 406,114,975 9,077,063 624, 865, 504 
pan Ne pe een even verde bn | 5,337,610 214, 102,066 4,335, 406 441, 814,672 9,673,016 655, 916,738 
1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


15.—Pulp Production by the Chief Producing Provinces 1944-54 
Norg.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


SARS See en ES Se 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year —- Tih a SS ree 
Quantity Value Quantity Value . Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
MUSE chat seinen, mieten Pathe, 2,767,081 | 105,042,991 | 1,316,365 54,934,993 || 5,271,137 | 211,041,412 
O45 SihG hae trata he eee ae 2,887,176 114, 197,036 1, 468, 682 62,596, 260 5, 600, 814 231, 873,122 
LOSG Sy eae ee 3, 460, 853 140, 930, 891 1,837,975 84,049,038 6,615,410 287, 624, 227 
TDAT Ee tee fticnh, . cco. eee 3,751, 579 194, 805,327 2,100, 237 122,382,058 45253, 671 403, 853, 235 
UT te ee MOR PTA 1 3,902,072 | 227,425,545 | 2,296, 124 153,870,832 || 7,675,079 | 485,966, 164 
1940200. preeets Th Lae oT 3,698,401 | 196,568,691 | 2,138,444 140, 662,434 || 7,852,9982/ 445,138, 4942 
TODU eS. aca talk, RMSE CAT 3,922,543 | 216,299,900 | 2,297,518 | 156,390,753 | 8,473,014 | 502,583. 925 
AO Ole Ret phat hee oe 4,282,568 298, 100,313 2,484, 551 219,571, 231 9,314, 849 727, 880,005 
LOS 2h ket) Mae Tee ee 4,192,047 280,314,341 2,308, 722 182,773,000 8,968,009 650,021, 180 
LOD Stas. Statin Ser eae 4,163,068 265, 937,385 2,323, 509 177, 713, 471 9,077,063 624, 865, 504 
LOO A ate tee eee ee ee 4,315, 465 268, 759, 418 2, 420, 903 183,381,040 9,673,016 655,916,738 
1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 2 Newfoundland 


included from 1949. 


Pulp Exports.—The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is the United 
States. Prior to the War this market alone absorbed about 85 p.c. of the pulp exports 
and 80 p.c. of the newsprint exports. In 1945 the proportions were 76 p.c. and 83 p.e. 
respectively and in 1953 and 1954, 77 p.c. and 88 p.c. respectively. 
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16.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and Al! Countries 1944-54 


United Kingdom United States All Countries 

Year |---| MA 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Lo Se Ie 4: ee ae > le 292, 808 21,393,993 | 1,077,811 77,081,637 || 1,408,081 101,563,024 
LT et ge Gig SO Serna oe I eR 290, 885 22,276,514 | 1,093,631 79,589,366 || 1,434,527 106,054,911 
(3) SE 8, Sa Se cae 119,973 10,122,012 | 1,252,648 99,972,972 | 1,418,558 114,020, 659 
LEY oO ON A es ee ee 136, 976 14,741,287 | 1,499,302 | 156,121,526} 1,698,712 177, 802, 612 
CE eager Go (0s Sean Reo ae 170,596 21,369,417 | 1,590,674 | 184,972,898 || 1,797,998 211, 564,384 
LN Se 5 eee a ne ae 181, 828 20,137,715 | 1,305.3834 | 141,641,380 || 1,557,348 171, 504, 163 
LOU 2! ih See ite eee eee 117,921 13,128,894 | 1,694,444 | 191,005,507 || 1,846,143 208, 555, 549 
AOD LET... BERT AR leah eee 217, 250 37,770,627 | 1,831,410 | 276,760,578 || 2,248,307 365, 132, 884 
TGS Eee ey ae pe) Se eee 210, 685 35,208,295 | 1,588,978 | 225,082,376 || 1,940,579 291, 863, 498 
TDG) SE NO eae a 214,951 | — 28,099,255 | 1,599,491 | 202,247,663 || 1,950,152 248, 674,880 
USD S separ ets SORE Iss eet Yr. 270, 946 84,486,399 | 1,669,782 | 206,435,403 || 2,180,416 271,418,005 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption caused 
by World War II and are shown for 1953 and 1954 in Table 17. It is estimated that these 
countries produce approximately three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 
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17.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp by Leading Countries 1953 and 1954 
(Source: United States Pulp Producers Association) 


1953 1954 
midals ee Exports | Imports Aten Exports | Imports 

000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons || ’000 tons | ’000 tons °000 tons. 
Canadajis. >. 580. 308 2b AME Te eee: 9,077 1,950 43 9, 6261 2,180 | - 52 
Urited: States... 2 Ak 0. eve Re Meu nieve tec emer 17,537 162 2,158 18,348 442 2,051 
inland Ste. 1 Zee eae 2,126 1,092 — 2,669 1,270 — 
Norwayiis. .<2.60e. ees...» ee See ERE Poet 1,281 679 14. 1,456 746 29 
Sweden: 4h. ...ca see Me 2 poetas a aba Te 3,540 2,388 — 3,997 2,457 — 


bi 1 Slightly lower than DBS figures given in Table 14, p. 478, owing to the exclusion of certain types of pulp by the 
ssociation. ; 


Paper Production.—During 1954 there were 94 establishments producing paper and 
paper board in Canada as compared with 93 in 1953. In addition to newsprint Canadian 
mills have a highly developed production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paper 
board and other cellulose products. 


18.—Paper Production by Type 1944-54 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Newsprint Paper 


Value 


Book and Writing Paper 


Wrapping Paper 


S| | | 


165, 655, 165 
189,023, 736 
280, 809, 610 
355, 540, 669 
402,099, 718 


467,976,343 
506, 968, 207 
564,361, 1938 
600, 515, 960 
633 , 408, 019 


-657, 487, 344 


Paper Boards 


Year ——— 
Quantity 
tons 

1944 5 2. AR Ree ey, ae ee 3, 039, 783 
18D sac cu curio. ER ee 3,324, 033 
194 GR ee eee 4,162,158 
IY Peano ated en 4,474, 264 
1Q48 2 cphee cere eee eee wee 4,640,336 
IY RR eee RO eka oe oe Wil Re 5, 187, 206 
LODO Acetone See eae 5,318,988 
1S) ae Mperine Et Mears cane tS APA A 5,561,115 
O52 chet he AN oe cee le 5, 707, 030 
LOD 3 Renter sey tet eee eee 5, 755,471 
1 O54. tReet eee eee 6,000, 895 

Quantity 

tons 

NO 4A ite Red ARR ee 588,348 
OAD cutee caotcete Se ee 595,131 
LOAG Se chee he eee eee 683 , 643 
LOA Tick 2 i te ah aera mente ei 744,377 
OA Soe Pcs Nucs ee pcr y  Teta een 817, 432 
LOS OURS ET hea, Mears diciceeas isis 797, 023 
LOS ORs co bE ee eres 876, 894 
1 a ae Gere eee Pn We Pes owe ge SN 960, 493 
1052: RAEECs . Ne a ree rene oF 874, 582 
OTS Se Se NR A RIND als SAA oe 948,955 
ODS eRe ea ene ete 940,196 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Value 


39,091, 667 
40, 100, 872 
50, 213, 833 
66, 126,302 
80, 864, 700 


80, 632,075 
92,531,711 
113, 469, 950 
106, 066, 622 
114,978, 277 
117,172,691 


Quantity Value 
tons $ 
155, 498 23, 700,310 
162,198 24,468, 409 
189,318 29,995, 156 
210, 762 39, 727,187 
231, 608 45,178, 968 
199,317 40,598, 820 
214,097 47,356, 410 
253,081 63, 790, 259 
224, 683 57,463, 621 
246,513 61,451,545 
269,353 68, 613, 807 

Tissue and 

Miscellaneous Paper 

Quantity Value 
tons $ 
104,026 10,399, 036 
116,039 11,686,045 
136, 630 15,140,721 
156, 937 19, 697, 123 
167, 142 23,166, 651 
160, 838 Paps ORK Np 
179, 216 25,521, 207 
193, 250 32,744, 242 
172,976 28,702,185 
187,476 28,991,721 
188, 755 30,975, 427 


Quantity Value 
tons $ 
156, 721 16, 699, 663 
162,175 17,558, 552 
175,369 20,797,070 
188, 742 26,009, 996 
207,128 31,036, 805 
195,585 30, 033, 478 
222, 840 37,776, 291 
257,332 49,664,005 
222,529 45,356, 720 
238, 111 49,028,911 
250, 408 51,341,374 
Totals 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 
4,044,376 255, 545, 84) 
4,359,576 282, 837, 614 
5,347,118 396, 956,390 
5,775,082 507,101,277 
6,063, 646 582,346, 842 
6,539, 969 641, 459, 838 
6,812,035 710, 153, 826 
7, 226,201 824, 029, 649 
7,201, 800 838, 105, 108 
7,376,526 887, 858, 473 
7,649, 607 925, 590, 643 
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b) ‘Quebec produced 48 p.c. of the total paper made in 1954, Ontario over 27 p.c., British 
Columbia over 8 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Newfoundland the 
remaining 16 p.c. 

19.—Paper Production by Province 1953 and 1954 


1953 | 1954 
Province ee ea ee Ee a ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
a tons $ tons $ 
a LEAS SON ABE gon Saeko 2 SRE Sn Ge i cS 3,542,987 416,505, 144 3, 667,794 435,083,677 
Ee hee: eel cl ie 7 Selman Mie Oe aaah age eee Re RE 2,018,843 | 263,409,878 | 2,067,041 | 271,952,011 
BPSTIGIS COlUM DIA cas ee cos a eres «as wees wed e ee 632,556 74,131,677 683 , 384 79,499,580 
4 Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Newfound- 
: ESA [eos We DRS Lee ae ee ee SERIO Ney ghey cae ae range 1,182,140 133,811,774 1, 231, 388 139,055,375 
ROURIS A. Oe esi oe PESTS bgt Cole BE 7,370,526 887,858, 473 7,649, 607 925,590, 643 
Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1944-54 are given in Table 20. 
20.—Exports of Newsprint to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries 1944-54 
United Kingdom United States All Countries 
Year | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
a nee ten a her ie Shr oS gaa ees 41,908 2,557,791 2,408, 960 133,398, 723 2,805,776 157,190, 834 
5 ge Bs: Sin a ae el tne ara Ret 105, 648 6, 564, 645 2,533, 564 146, 507, 805 8,058, 946 179, 450,771 
a 
; BORG va yaihs ailieee af eben ed 2 os 82, 888 5,954, 814 8,323, 238 224,782,463 8, 858, 467 265, 864, 969 
4 DD it ook wtp ipagare pitas tS tex 2 oust vers 55,520 4,623,491 8,675,349 291,892,729 4,220,779 842,293,158 
AGARS Sow. Boeke SRI Bie 60,690 5,319, 660 3,917,366 340,334, 045 4,328,084 383, 122,743 
‘ 
IAG EE eth 2S. TIT 108, 213 9,930,070 4,346, 414 895,259,575 4,789,296 440,054, 067 
OSD Terres th A Bierce ess 19,095 1, 861, 980 4,724,937 463,155,927 4,938,069 485,746,314 
Ud ae ne Sg 72,205 7,488, 187 4,774, 947 496, 852,197 5,112,061 536,372,498 
BOE eee EWE «lon eais ee eres 131,005 14,575,722 4,850,962 534, 372, 859 5,327, 430 591,790, 209 
IOESG+ Sop Gee epee at eretoe 158,108 18,237,016 4,917,216 564, 464, 267 §, 375,251 619,033,394 
Lees ee hens Yerrt eS on), 3c St 250, 185 28,639, 166 4, 866, 649 558, 633, 675 D,bal, dou 635, 669, 692 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export 
of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 21; 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six 
countries listed accounted for 75 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1954, Canada 
contributing about 50 p.e. 
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21.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports by Leading Countries 
1939, 1953 and 1954 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country _—_— —- 
1939 1953 1954 1939 1953 - 1954 
"000 tons | ’000 tons } ’000 tons || 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Canada (including Newfoundland).......... 3,175 5,721! 5,9841 25935 5,304 5,550 
United, States, 2778 34s. Fs.7 ae aes eee 939 1,084 1,211 13 47 140 
Wnited Kingdomy Wig w. ss aac.en ies ; che eres 848 675 686 42 139 143 
EXILE 2 6.5 tack arco eile ean eis aries ee erent 550 484 493 433 437 432 
BWOGON iis. ocd ais, saree tnielaa ime creas aistp cena eerste 306 372 373 199 227 213 
NOR WA Y.NS. a5.c0 tte ceeihe toe tale ein ene arc Sea 222 Wie 174 188 135 131 


1 Slightly lower than DBS figures given in Table 18, p.480, owing to the exclusion, by the Ateogint ion of certain 
paper not classed as newsprint. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufacture 
of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of paper may 
under certain conditions be treated as three industries for they are frequently carried on 
in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The manufacture of basic stock 
and the converting of this paper into stationery and other highly processed paper products 
are often combined in one plant. This further converting of paper within the pulp and 
paper industry itself represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted 
paper and boards the bulk of which is still made in special Pours mills classified in 
other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to separate 
many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and converted 
paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in this industry are at- 
tributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants to which they properly belong. 
Including manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper making stage there were alto- 
gether 125 mills in operation in 1954—two less than in 1953. The employees numbered 60,837 
and their salaries and wages amounted to $252,598,383, as against $235,741,660 the previous 
year. If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded 
the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole can be considered 
as amounting to $515,257,595 in 1954, $499,350,994 in 1953, $497,046,828 in 1952 and 
$483,014,009 in 1951; the gross value of production as $1,241,558,451 in 1954, $1,179,665,443 
in 1953, $1,157,887,657 in 1952, and $1,237,897,470 in 1951; and net value of production 
$641,410,070 in 1954, $599,934,934 in 1953, $584,101,072 in 1952, and $679,257,743 in 
1951. 

The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. In 1954 as in 1953 it was first in net value of production, in gross value of pro- 
duction and in salaries and wages paid, and rose from second to first place in employment. 
The manufacturing stages only of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no 


* See Chapter XV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper converting industries. 
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allowance being made for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products 
sold in connection with the woods operations. These form an important, part of the 
industry as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection 
with sawmills and other industries. In world trade, pulp and paper are generally Canada’s 
main commodities—usually more important than wheat and far more important than nickel. 


_ Newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more export dollars 


than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.* The United States market absorbs 
annually over 87 p.c. of all pulpwood exports and over 84 p.c. of the pulp and the paper 
shipments of Canada. About 50 p.c. of the paper consumed in the United States is either 

of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or pulp imported from Canada. : 


The Map below and those on the following three pages show the distribution of 
pulp and paper manufacturing in Canada. 


* For reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the Foreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. 
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Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries* 


The production of hardwood plywood in Canada is confined largely to the eastern 
provinces. Changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood resulted in 
its adaptation to many uses, particularly to attractive wall finishes for homes and other 
buildings, flush doors, radio and television cabinets and other home and office furniture. 


Softwood plywood is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Douglas fir 
is most commonly manufactured because of the availability of large diameter logs of this 
species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of synthetic 
resin adhesives is responsible for this product that has become almost indispensable to. 
the construction industry—for wall panels, concrete forms, roofing, sheeting, house sub- 
floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, trailers, 
power driven and other types of watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods 
and core-stock for furniture; for plywood-faced doors and for many other uses. 


The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielectric 
_ heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood which is now being used for furniture, 
radio cabinets and similar products. The possibilities of this development are becoming 
more widely appreciated. 


* Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully and 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of finishes. Exports of veneer and 
plywood produced i in Canada have increased in value from $969,256 in 1938 to a high of 
$30,103,676 in 1955. 


22.—Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale by Type 1951-54 


: Type 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Veneer (1/10 inch Basis).................. M sq. ft 551,075 412,751 577,504 495, 222 
12, 258, 490 11,999, 203 17,639, 735 14, 464, 264 
Domestic softwood. ..........ccceeeees M sa. ft 331,148 185, 654 265, 222 214,005 
3,466,307 2,348,415 3,194,222 2,491, 706 
Domestic hardwood...............0006 M sq. ft 203,521 217,550 296, 986 276,096 
7,350,044 8, 863,025 13,039,291 11,560, 934 
TINPOLGOU WOOO S. Linas a Sake sts se Ruave sie M sa. it. 16, 406 9, 547 15,296 5,121 
$ 1,442,139 792,763 1,406,222 411,624 
Plywood (1/4 inch Basis)................. M sq. ft. 583, 483 595,038 779,051 888, 499 
$ 48,650,348 49,909,515 66, 256,470 66, 971,822 
WOmesticsoltwoOd eee oo. eee - Pe M sa. ft. 482,626 464,417 628, 621 724,799 
$ 34, 047, 694 32,418, 606 44,718,998 45,985,321 
TIGOMESTIG DAFA WOO. cyere sos ours sesso es M sq. ft. 95,610 126,007 142,926 151,003 
$ 13,078, 960 16,131,288 19,053,363 18,303, 554 
HAYINOLLCH MOOG aera cet aie eters stelaniea 8 ders M sq. it. 5,247 4,614 7,504 12,697 
$ 1,523,694 1,359,621 2,484, 109 2,682,947 


VENEER AND PLYWOOD IN CANADA 1949-54 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS’ 
PRODUCTION EXPORTS 
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Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 


The wood-using group comprises thirteen industries,* other than sawmills and pulp 
mills, using wood as their principal raw material. Most of these industries obtain from 
the sawmills the wood they transform into planed and matched lumber, boxes, barrels, 
furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi-manufactured products but the veneer 
and plywood and excelsior industries usually manufacture their products direct from 
logs and bolts. 


This wood-using group does not include every industry into which wood enters as a 
raw material but only those producing commodities where the chief component is wood. 
There are a number of industrial groups in which wood is an important raw material 
as in the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments, etc., and others 
such as the manufacture of machinery in which wood is necessary but only in comparatively 
small proportions. : : 


Wood is used indirectly in the manufacture of all-metal products such as wooden 
patterns and wooden foundry boxes in making metal castings. Wood in the form of 
barrels, boxes and other containers also enters into the distribution of commodities of 
all kinds. 


In 1953 the wood-using group, comprising 4,268 establishments, gave employment to 
73,377 persons and paid out $183,488,249 in salaries and wages. The gross value of its 
products was $661,321,108 and the net value $308,315,617. 


The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appreciated 
when it is noted that the number of employees in the wood-using group was more than 
73,000, as compared with sawmills with approximately 61,000 employees and pulp and 
paper with about 58,000 in 1953, 


23.—Wood Used by Wood-Using Industries 1951-53 


Item 1951 1952 1953 

roa Wel lint ber.2 5 cctiet oie corned cae are etree Me M ft. b.m. 1,981, 239 2,049,314 2,073,065 
$ 138,846,528 | 145,056,681 147,031,589 

Sawlogs, veneer logs, fitehesi:) scene ee. cence, en M ft. b.m. 316,477" 312, 421 377,420 
$ 26,015, 465 26,100,966 31, 920,920 

Veneers atid plirwoodal (6 eC h sero e ee eae M sa. ft. 267, 000 302,971 378,815 
$ 19,314,591 20,537,176 26,738,490 

Other wood used oo... Bipestaacce ee ieeee, ee ee $ 6,990,639" 7,040, 180 7,154, 664 
WP OUBIS sc). crac Metal oa rueas Ba ork. area $ 191,167,223 | 198,735,062 212,845, 663 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using group comprises three industriest engaged primarily in manufacturing 
commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged in printing, publishing, 
bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quantities of these materials 
but under the standard industrial classification adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1948 they are grouped separately. 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp 
and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further 
manufacture in some other industry. This occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized 


* Furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets and crates; 
wood-turning; coffins and caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefindings; beekeepers’ and 
poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries. 


t Paper boxes and paper bags; miscellaneous paper goods. 
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eee 


or corrugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to some treatment to 


- fit it for a definite final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping 


paper. Another large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion 
into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, laminated wallboard and other commodities. 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly 


since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly 


made boxes which compete very favourably with the wooden crates and packing cases 
used formerly. Small attractive paper containers for use in the retail trade are growing 
in favour with the purchasing public and constitute an important branch of the paper- 
using industries. ; 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt 
or tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a 
substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Wood-fibre building 
boards, some of which are produced by lamination in the paper-using industries, are now 
used extensively in construction, especially for insulating purposes, replacing lumber and 
wood lath. 


The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada since 1923 reflects these develop- 
ments. In 1923 the 152 establishments in this group employed 6,870 persons, distributed 
$7,442,102 in salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $31,760,948. In 1953 
these industries comprised 428 plants, provided employment for 26,242 persons whose 
earnings totalled $74,366,047 and produced products worth $388,585,078. 


Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing trades group is made up of five closely related industries: printing and 
publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; printing and bookbinding, 
including general or commercial printers and bookbinders; lithographing, comprised of 
plants specializing in that process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including 
photo-engraving; and trade composition or typesetting for printers. A sixth industry 
covering publishers of periodicals who do not print their own publications has been 
included since 1949. Although strictly speaking these publishers are not manufacturers 
they are closely related to the printing trades which produce the plates, cuts, etc., and 
print newspapers, magazines, directories, yearbooks, almanacs, house organs and other 
periodicals for them. 


In 1953 the manufacturing printing trades employed 61,602 persons whose earnings 


- totalled $195,727,205. Their output was valued at $498,082,908 and the raw materials 


used and services received cost $152,511,909. 


Periodicals valued at $207,578,676 accounted for 46 p.c. of the value of printed matter 
and other products, daily newspapers alone contributing $149,623,043. The value of 
periodicals is made up of $150,619,059 received from advertising and $56,959,617 received 
from subscriptions and sales of publications. In addition the 1,413 publishers in the 
sixth industry reported revenues of $30,204,724 from advertising and $9,284,958 from 
sales of publications. 
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CHAPTER XI.—MINES AND MINERALS 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGeE PAGE 
Section 1. CaNnapa’s MINERAL INDUSTRY Subsection 1. Value and Volume of Mineral 
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Subsection 3. Petroleum and Natural Gas.. 505 ereecerice 3. Production of Metallic Min- oar 
Subsection4. 7. Goals ster. Oe .cee ont eee, 508 CT BIS A. 5 cides gra leveceuepseaspeenne tere erento 
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inerals (excluding Fuels)............ 536 
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TIONS iene os teste Ce ee eet ee ee rook METALLIC MINERALS AND FUELS....... 550 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry 1954-55* 


The great expansion that took place in Canada’s mineral industry from the end of 
World War IT to 1951 is reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 476-495. That information 
has been brought up to the latest possible date in each succeeding issue of the Year Book 
and is continued in this edition for the period July 1954 to June 1955. 


Developments during the latest period extended the evidence of the industry’s growth 
potential. Most noteworthy was the commencement of shipments in midsummer 1954 
from the great iron ore deposits in the Quebec-Labrador region, an operation rapidly 
developing into a major enterprise; expectations are that shipments in 1955 will reach 
6,500,000 long tons. Of particular interest and importance too were the operations at the 
recently discovered uranium deposits in the Blind River area of Ontario which were 
nearing the production stage by mid-1955. These deposits are probably the largest so 
far discovered in Canada or elsewhere. 


Headway was also made in other fields of mineral activity. Crude oil production 
continued to mount and at the end of the period was close to 400,000 bbl. a day compared 
with 296,200 bbl. in July 1954 and 260,000 bbl. in July 1953, the figures for July 1954 
being the equivalent of about 51 p.c. of the mid-1955 daily consumption. Production of 
the base metals was at record levels during most of the period and the world demand 
for all of them, particularly for copper, was exceptionally strong; in fact the shortage of 
copper was becoming acute. Gold production was increasing, and towards the end of the 
period there was considerable improvement in the industry. Production of the principal 
industrial minerals was also at or near peak levels. The search for mineral deposits was 
the most active in years, with some of the provinces reporting the establishment of new 
records in the number of claims staked during the review period. In this search uranium 
has been receiving chief attention. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this review was prepared under the direction of Dr. G. S. Hume, Acting 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, by G. H. Murray, Chief of the Editorial and 
(Information Division, and Mrs. M. J. Giroux of the Editorial Staff. 
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The new mines entering production or nearing the production stage during the review 
period are referred to in detail below but it may be noted here that when fully developed 
these properties will have an estimated combined annual output of almost half a billion 
dollars. Production from the Quebec-Labrador deposits alone may eventually reach an 
annual value of $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 and indications are that uranium production 
will reach a gross annual value of $100,000,000 within a few years. In addition exploratory 
work at several mining properties still far from production is disclosing large tonnages of 
ore and present high metal prices as well as the successful development of new low-cost ore- 
processing techniques are bringing numerous marginal deposits within economic range. 

In contrast to the previous twelve month period when falling base metal prices and 
other factors made the prospects for the industry somewhat uncertain the outlook was 
seldom brighter than at the end of June 1955. Most of the industries in Canada and abroad 
that use metals and minerals in large quantities were operating at or near capacity with 
prospects of still greater activity. International tension had been eased considerably and 
earlier views that such a development might adversely affect the industrial outlook were 
being revised in the light of increasing evidence to the contrary. 

One of the brightest features of the outlook however is the success that has been 
attending the search for new sources of mineral wealth in recent years, the discoveries in 
the Blind River and Manitouwadge areas of Ontario, in the New Quebec-Labrador region 
and in the Bathurst area of New Brunswick being excellent illustrations. It is significant 
that much of this wealth was found in areas that had already been prospected extensively. 
Coupled with the fact that most of the Canadian north has received only limited pros- 
pecting attention, this seems to assure a continuation of mineral discoveries for years 


to come. 
Subsection 1.—The Metals 


Several events of great significance to the metal mining industry highlighted the 
1954-55 period, each of which will make a marked contribution to Canada’s production of 
metals. In Quebec initial shipments of rich hematite iron ore from New Quebec-Labrador 
rolled into Seven Islands on the newly completed 360 mile Quebec and North Shore Railway 
from Iron Ore Company of Canada deposits at Schefferville (Knob Lake). In the western 
part of the Province the Chibougamau area’s second copper-gold producer, Campbell 
Chibougamau Mines Limited, came into production in June 1955 at close to its rated 
capacity of 1,750 tons and, in the southern part of the Province, Gaspe Copper Mines 
Limited attained its first output of copper though at a rate far below initial capacity 
expectations because of lack of sufficient power. In British Columbia the first aluminum 
ingot was poured in August 1954 at the new Kitimat project of Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited, the eventual completion of which will mean the doubling of Canada’s 
annual output of aluminum (from imported ore) to 1,000,000 metric tons. In northern 
Manitoba Canada’s second nickel producer, the Lynn Lake property of Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited, more than measured up to output expectations during its first full year 
of operation. 

New disclosures of Canada’s great mineral wealth were made in various parts of the 
country leading to the setting under way of additional large development projects. Uranium 
held the spotlight throughout the review period as a result of developments in the Beaver- 
lodge area and the revelation that huge tonnages of low grade uranium ore exist in the 
Blind River area of northern Ontario. Large new sources of base metal wealth were 
discovered near the Bathurst find in New Brunswick and in the Northwest Territories 
exploratory and development activity disclosed extensive tonnages of good-grade lead- 
zine ore over a mineralized belt 36 miles in length at Pine Point on the south shore of 
Great Slave Lake. 
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The expansionary trend in the industry is seen in the marked increase in the volume 
and value of metal production in 1954. Metals rose 13 p.c. in value over 1953 to 
$799,916,000. Copper and nickel recorded the greatest gains, copper of $24,759,000 to 
$175,713,000 and nickel of $19,743,000 to $180,173,000. Lead increased $8,174,000 in 
value to $58,251,000 and gold $9,167,000 to $148,765,000. Zinc declined $5,894,000 to 
$90,207,000. In volume of output, copper rose 20 p.c. over 1953 to 302,732 tons, lead 
13 p.c. to 218,495 tons, iron ore 13 p.c. to 7,362,000 tons, nickel 12 p.c. and silver 10 p.c. to 
161,279 tons and 31,118,000 oz. t. eapceavely: and Bold 8 p.c. to 4,336,000 oz. t. Zine 
declined from 401, 762 tons in 1953 to 376,491 tons in 1954. 


Exports of the four principal non-ferrous base metals in all forms continued to go 
mainly to the United States and were valued at $416,258,000, an increase of $33,451,000 over 
1953. Exports of refined copper increased from 132,000 tons in 1953 to 156,000 tons in 
1954; of refined nickel from 80,000 tons to 91,000 tons; of refined lead from 103,000 tons 
to 117,000 tons; and of refined zinc from 158,000 tons to 206,000 tons. The United 
Kingdom purchased 51 p.c. more copper than in 1953, 9 p.c. more lead and 87 p.c. more 
refined zinc. The United States bought 14 p.c. more nickel and 20 p.c. more lead but 
19 p.c. less copper and 3 p.c. less zine. 


Base metal prices improved markedly during the review period. Lead rose from 
13-25 cents in July 1954 to 14-25 cents at the end of the year and remained steady through- 
out the rest of the period. Zinc increased from 11 cents to 12-85 cents at the end of 1954 
and closed the period at 12-50 cents. Copper remained fairly steady at just over 29 cents 
during the latter half of 1954. However a growing shortage of the metal brought about 
by increased consumption combined with a greatly reduced production as a result. of mine 
and smelter strikes led to a number of price increases during the first six months of 1955 
and copper closed the period at 35-375 cents. Nickel was 57 cents until mid-November 
1954 when it was increased to 64-50 cents. 


Accounts of developments in metal mining on a regional basis follow:— 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the home of the famous Sullivan mine which 
is the largest lead-zinc-silver mine in the world, is Canada’s largest producer of lead and 
zinc. ‘These two metals account for two-thirds of the total value of the Province’s metal 
output: copper, silver, gold, tungsten concentrates and iron ore in order of value, with 
minor amounts of cadmium, bismuth, antimony and tin, make up the remaining metal 
production. British Columbia ranks fourth among the provinces and territories in value 
of mineral production and is the only Canadian source of tungsten, antimony and tin. 


Two factors have tended to slow down metal mining development in the Province: 
the relative inaccessibility of mountainous areas for exploration and development and the 
lack of-sufficient hydro-electric power. The Geological Survey of Canada in its field work 
during 1953 and 1954 made some progress in assessing the mineral potential of mountainous 
areas by initiating the use of the helicopter for reconnaissance. The Coquitlam area 
immediately northeast of Vancouver was mapped on a scale of 1 inch to 4 miles, about 
five seasons’ work in one—at half the cost of the slower ground methods, despite excep- 
tionally unfavourable weather. 


The importance of available low cost hydro power has been amply demonstrated by 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited which over the 
years has provided the power necessary to support the growth of its great enterprise and 
which only recently completed a $35,000,000 plant on the Pend d’Oreille River, 12 miles 
south of Trail, to furnish the additional hydro power needed to carry out the extensive 
expansion and modernization of its productive facilities. 


The Province’s wealth of power resources has attracted to it a great new aluminum 
industry which will eventually make British Columbia a world source of aluminum (from 
imported ore). The Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited completed the first stage— 
involving the installation of 450,000 h.p. generating capacity—of its $550,000,000 Kitimat- 
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Kemano project and at the end of the review period was engaged in a $45,000,000 expansion 
program to add 60,000 metric tons of aluminum ingots a year to the initial capacity of 
91,500 metric tons. Ultimate hydro power capacity of the project is 2,240,000 h.p. which 
will support an output of 500,000 metric tons of aluminum a year. A still greater project, 
and one that will prove a great boon to the Province’s mineral industry in general, is 
being planned by Frobisher Limited and Ventures Limited. It involves the utilization 
of water power resources in northern British Columbia and Yukon Territory for the 
development of 4,500,000 h.p. for the large scale treatment of ores from Canadian and 
world sources. 


- Under the impetus of improved base metal prices, the tempo of metal mining activity 
quickened in the Province during the review period, lifting the industry from the doldrums 
into which it had been forced by low metal prices in 1953 and early 1954. Probably the 
event of greatest significance to the industry was the decision of the United States Govern- 
ment to stockpile more lead and zine rather than create tariffs on these metals. The total 
value of metal production in 1954 was $799,916,306, an increase of 12-8 p.c. over 1953. 


In 1954 British Columbia accounted for 79 p.c. of Canada’s production of lead and 
40 p.c. of its zinc. Lead production increased from 148,817 tons valued at $38,472,000 
in 1953 to 171,768 tons valued at $45,793,000 but zinc declined from 191,150 tons valued 
at $45,723,000 to 151,538 tons valued at $36,309,000. Although Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company maintained a 20 p.c. reduction in its output of refined zine through- 
out the review period, it raised mill capacity at its Tulsequah mine in northwestern British 
Columbia from 300 to 500 tons a day and brought its H.B. zinc-lead mine in the Salmo 
area into production in June 1955. By that date the Company had put the finishing touches 
to its extensive modernization and expansion program which included an addition to the 
electrolytic zinc plant and the modernization of the lead smelter, both at Trail. (This 
Company also produces silver, tin, antimonial lead, bismuth, cadmium, indium, gold, 
ammonia, sulphuric acid, fertilizers, and other chemical products.) At other properties, 
Canadian Exploration Limited, a subsidiary of Placer Development Limited, continued 
to operate its Jersey lead-zinc mine near Salmo at about 1,000 tons a day, 55 p.c. of the 
mill capacity. Giant Mascot Mines Limited near-Spillimacheen enlarged its zinc producing 
capacity and resumed the production of zinc concentrate which had been discontinued 
early in 1953. Sheep Creek Gold Mines Limited brought its zinc-lead-silver Mineral 
King mine in the Lake Windermere district into production in mid-1954. 


Little change was noted in the output of copper which in 1954 amounted to 25,088 
tons valued at $14,544,000. Production continued to come from The Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Company Limited near Princeton and from Britannia Mining 
and Smelting Company Limited on Howe Sound. Several copper properties were under 
development, particularly along the coast, one of these being Granduc Mines Limited 
25 miles northwest of Stewart. Reserves of over 15,000,000 tons were indicated at the 
property a few miles east of the Alaska boundary and various plans for providing access 
to the copper at a low cost are under study. 


The output of tungsten declined in 1953 from 2,396,000 Ib., valued at $5,556,000 to 
2,171,000 lb. in 1954, valued at $5,796,000, because of the closing of the Red Rose mine 
of Western Tungsten Copper Mines Limited south of Hazelton. Canadian Exploration, 
the major producer, continued to modernize and expand productive facilities at its property 
near Salmo. 


Japan’s dollar shortage and that country’s resultant curtailment of imports of Canadian 
iron ore led to a reduction in the output from the Iron Hill mine of the Argonaut Mining 
Company Limited and from the properties of Texada Mines Limited on Texada Island. 
The latter Company maintained its shipments at approximately the same level as in 1953 
(332,000 tons) because of a long term overseas contract but Argonaut was forced to suspend 
operations in 1954 and its output that year was only 164,000 tons compared with 554,000 
tons in 1953. New contracts led to a resumption of production and shipments in April 
1955... : | 
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Gold output was down slightly from 1953 to 256,274 oz. t. valued at $8,731,000. 
The four lodé gold producers—Bralorne Mines Limited, Kelowna Mines Hedley Limited, 
Pioneer Gold Mines of British Columbia Limited and The Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining 
Company Limited—accounted for 78 p.c. of the total gold output in 1954, the remainder 
coming from placer and base metal operations. 


Most of the output of silver, which increased to 10,826,000 oz. t. valued at $9,013,000 
from 9,309,000 oz. t. valued at $7,820,000 in 1953, came from base metal operations, the 
chief source being the Sullivan mine. 


The Prairie Provinces.—Until recently metal production in the Prairie Provinces 
was confined to the Flin Flon mine of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited 
on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary and to a subsidiary base metal producer and 
two gold producers, all in Manitoba. With the exception of a minor output of placer gold, 
Alberta, which lies almost entirely in the Interior Plains region, has no metal production. 
During the past few years however Manitoba and Saskatchewan have each witnessed 
the development of great new metal mining industries: in Manitoba, a base metal industry 
at Lynn Lake in the northern part of the Province and in Saskatchewan a uranium industry 
in the Beaverlodge area north of Lake Athabasca. The uranium area’s first producer, the 
Ace-Fay mine of the Crown owned Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, came into 
production in 1953. 


In northern Manitoba production at Sherritt Gordon’s Lynn Lake nickel-copper 
property in 1954, the mine’s first full year of production, exceeded expectations and at 
the end of June 1955 was 1,000,000 lb. a month above the rated annual capacity of 
17,000,000 Ib. The Company’s copper production at an initial rated output of 9,000,000 Ib. 
annually was up proportionately. The extra nickel output was being shipped in the form 
of concentrates to The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited at Copper 
Cliff under contract to General Services Administration, a United States Government 
agency. In addition to recovering nickel and copper the Company’s new treatment plant 
at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta produces cobalt and fertilizer as a byproduct. 


Meanwhile Canadian Nickel Company Limited, a subsidiary of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited, announced its intentions late in 1954 of sinking a 
1,300 foot shaft on the north side of Moak Lake about 40 miles north of Thicket Portage. 
For some years this Company has been actively exploring the large low grade nickel 
deposits in the Mystery Lake area north of the Hudson Bay Railway and during the next 
two years plans to spend $2,000,000 exploring the deposit underground. 


In the Beaverlodge area of northern Saskatchewan Eldorado proceeded to develop, 
from three shafts, various orebodies along a stretch of four miles of the St. Louis fault east 
from Beaverlodge Lake. Mill capacity was expanded from 400 tons a day to 700 tons a 
day, the extra capacity being intended for the handling of custom ore. Activity in the 
area reached a high level particularly when the extent of the discovery of Gunnar Mines 
Limited in the St. Mary’s channel area became known. Three private companies— 
Rix-Athabasca Uranium Mines Limited, Nesbitt Labine Uranium Mines Limited, and 
Consolidated Nicholson Mines Limited—began to ship ore to Eldorado’s Beaverlodge 
plant. Several operators started underground operations and several others carried out 
extensive exploration of their properties. Over 11,000 claims were staked in 1954 in the 
area, 


Gunnar Mines Limited made marked progress in its preparations for initial production 
by September 1955 and it expected to achieve the rated capacity of 1,250 tons daily by 
March 1956. Initial mining will be by open pit. The Company reported that further 
drilling had increased the gross estimated value of the deposit to $130,000,000 and that a 
contract had been arranged with Eldorado, the Crown purchase agency, for the delivery of 
precipitates to the value of $76,950,000 by Mar. 31, 1962. A sulphuric acid leaching 
process will be used. Arrangements have been made to ship the 14,000 tons of sulphur 
required annually for the treatment of the ore from the gas fields of southern Alberta. 
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The value of metal output in Saskatchewan increased from $48,082,000 in 1953 to 
$68,216,000 in 1954 and that of Manitoba from $25,264,000 to $35,107,000. These 
increases resulted mainly from a rise in the output of copper by Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting and to new production from Sherritt Gordon. Uranium is not included as 
data on its production are not released. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company’s production was higher in 1954 than in 
1953. Copper was up 5,000 tons to 45,222 tons while the total zinc production and the 
amount of Special High Grade zinc made were higher than in any previous year; output 
(all forms) totalling 66,800 tons valued at $15,952,000. The Company brought its Schist 
Lake copper-zinc mine, 3} miles southeast of Flin Flon, into production in August 1954 
and in the same month discontinued operations at the Cuprus copper-zine property, 
74 miles southeast of Flin Flon, where the orebody was mined out. The Company has 
four new mines in the Flin Flon area under development. 


Gold output in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1954 was 237,000 oz. t. compared with 
220,000 oz. t. in 1953. More than half the output comes from base metal operations, 
mainly from the Flin Flon mine of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. Lode gold produc- 
tion of 114,103 oz. t. came from Nor-Acme Gold Mines Limited in the Snow Lake area 
and from San Antonio Gold Mines Limited in the Rice Lake area, both in Manitoba. 
In the latter area, Forty-Four Mines Limited, which is controlled and operated by adjoining 
San Antonio, began operations early in 1955. 


Silver is produced as a byproduct mainly of base metal operations, the Flin Flon 
mine again being the chief source. Production in both provinces in 1954 amounted to 
1,885,000 oz. t. compared with 1,687,000 oz. t. in 1953. 


Ontario.—At no time in the history of mining in Ontario has the metal mining 
industry made such progress as in the period under review. New production records were 
established: the output of nickel for instance was greater than in 1942, the former peak; 
marked strides were made in the exploration and development of new properties par- 
ticularly in the Manitouwadge base metal and Blind River uranium areas and prospecting 
activity was unparalleled, with a record 50,000 claims staked in 1954. At the end of the 
period the groundwork had been laid for a large scale uranium industry which promised 
to make Ontario a leading producer of the metal for years to come and the Province had a 
greatly expanded base metal production potential. 


As Canada’s leading metal producer Ontario in 1954 accounted for all of the Canadian 
output of platinum metals, cobalt and tellurium, 98 p.c. of the nickel, 54 p.c. of the gold, 
47 p.c. of the copper, and 33 p.c. of the iron ore. The value of its metal output rose from 
$370,596,000 in 1953 to $395,203,000 in 1954, Nickel showed the greatest increase in 
volume and value of production, rising 14,317 tons valued at $16,126,000 over 1953 to 
158,009 tons valued at $176,556,000 in 1954. Copper and gold also showed marked increases 
in volume and value of output but iron ore, because of a lack of demand, declined from 
2,832,000 long tons in 1953 to 2,417,000 long tons. . 

The demand for nickel for defence and civilian use continued to outstrip supply and 
the two chief Canadian producers, The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited 
and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, extended every effort to expand their production 
facilities in the Sudbury area to meet requirements. Deliveries of nickel in all forms by 
International Nickel were 141,000 tons, an increase of 15,292 tons over 1953. These 
deliveries were about 70 p.c. of the free world output. The Company’s program of ex- 
pansion has involved an expenditure of $150,000,000 during the past decade and included 
the changeover from open pit and underground mining to almost all underground mining. 
The cessation of open pit operations is scheduled for 1956. In 1954 the Company mined 
14,456,000 tons of ore of which 2,468,000 tons were from open pit operations. Ore pro- 
duction from the underground mines averaged more than 44,000 tons a mine-operating 
day. During 1954, $30,000,000 was provided for expansion purposes including $16,000,000 
for the construction of a pyrrhotite plant near Copper Cliff for the recovery of nickel 
and an iron oxide product from nickel bearing sulphide concentrates. 
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Falconbridge Nickel Mines continued its $55,000,000 expansion program designed to 
increase nickel production to 27,500 tons annually by 1960. The program includes the 
bringing in of six new mines, three of which—the Hardy in Levack township, the East. 
Falconbridge in Falconbridge township and Mount Nickel in Blezard township—started 
production during the review period. A new concentrator at the Hardy mine was completed 
and the expansion of the refinery at Kristiansand in Norway to 22,500 tons of nickel 
annually was begun. A pilot pyrrhotite treatment plant for the recovery of nickel and a 
high grade synthetic iron ore, and eventually of sulphur, from low grade pyrrhotite 
concentrates, was also completed. 


Nickel production came from three other properties in the Sudbury area: Nickel 
Rim Mines Limited in MacLennan township about seven miles north of Falconbridge, 
which sold the concentrates produced in its 500 ton mill under contract. to Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines; Nickel Offsets Limited in Foy and Bowell townships about 20 miles north 
of Chelmsford, which also sold the concentrates produced in its 300 ton mill under contract 
to Falconbridge Nickel Mines; and Milnet Mines Limited in Parkin township about 22 
miles ‘northeast of Sudbury at which operations ceased in the latter half of 1954 when 
available ore was mined out. 


The International Nickel Company accounts for 90 p.c. of Ontario’s output of copper 
which in 1954 increased to 140,056 tons valued at $80,903,000 compared with 130,583 tons 
valued at $77,587,000 in 1953. The remaining copper production came from Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines and from Nickel Rim Mines, Nickel Offset Mines and Milnet Mines. 


Developments in the Manitouwadge area of northwestern Ontario point to a sub- 
stantial increase in the Province’s output of copper by the spring of 1957 when Geco Mines 
Limited plans to bring its copper-zine property into production at an initial daily rate of 
3,300 tons. Over 14,000,000 tons of ore have been indicated in three deposits. A highway 
has been built into the area from Hemlo on the CPR, and shortly after the end of the period, 
the CNR completed a 28 mile branch line into the camp from Hillsport on its main line. 
The CPR is also building a branch line into the camp. Exploration of several other pro- 
perties in the area disclosed interesting copper and zinc occurrences. Elsewhere, deposits, 
apparently of considerable extent, were discovered near Tashota on the CNR. to the 
northwest of the Geco property by Teck Exploration Company Limited and on Timagami 
Lake by Temagami Mining Company Limited. 


Ontario is one of Canada’s richest sources of iron ore. Development activity at the 
various properties remained at a high level despite poor demand and indications were 
that Ontario’s production would be in the neighbourhood of 12,000,000 tons annually 
by 1960. Production during the review period came from Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 
and Algoma Ore Properties Limited in northwestern Ontario and, starting in May 1955 
in southeastern Ontario, from the Marmora deposit of Marmoraton Mining Company 
Limited, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Mines Corporation. Most of the Province’s output 
is exported to the United States where it is in demand because of its high grade and good 
furnace qualities. Most of the ore used in Ontario blast furnaces is imported from that 
country. ne ies 


At Steep Rock all production came from the Hogarth open pit and amounted to 
1,157,000 long tons. compared with 1,301,000 long tons in 1953. Development, of the 
Errington underground No. 1 mine which had been under way since 1950 was.completed 
and the mine was ready for production. It will replace the Errington open pit which had 
reached the economic depth for open pit mining late in 1953. By June 1955 the Company 
had started the removal of the 50,000,000 cu. yards of silt covering the ‘G’ orebody lying 
between the Errington and Hogarth mines. Caland Ore Company Limited also proceeded 
to remove the silt from the ‘C’ orebody which it holds under lease from Steep Rock Iron 
Mines Limited. Production, which will eventually amount to 3,000,000 long tons annually, 
is expected to start in 1960. ih ua 
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Output from Algoma Ore Properties came from the Helen and Victoria underground 
mines in the Michipicoten area and in 1954 totalled 991,870 long tons compared with 
1,167,000 long tons in 1953. The ore is sintered at a plant three miles from the mine. The 
Company continued the ore development program started late in 1953 which will make an 
estimated 50,000,000 tons of ore available for mining below present levels. 


Marmoraton Mining Company completed the removal of 130 feet of limestone capping 
_ from its magnetite property about 40 miles east of Peterborough and began the production 

of a pelletized concentrate containing about 64-3 p.c. iron. Output at the rate of about 
500,000 long tons a year is being shipped by train to Picton and then by boat to the parent 
_ Company’s plant at Lackawanna near Buffalo, New York. 


| Two new gources of iron were added to the Province’s available supplies during the 
| review period. Noranda Mines Limited began the production of high grade iron oxide 
sinter from pyrite at its new plant at Port Robinson near Welland in southern Ontario. 
Production is expected to amount to 75,000 tons a year. In northern Ontario International 
Nickel neared the completion of the first unit of its new $16,000,000 pyrrhotite plant near 
Copper Cliff from which the Company will eventually produce 1,000,000 tons of iron 
_ oxide annually, containing more than 65 p.c. iron as a byproduct. The Company 
_ scheduled shipment of its first iron ore to the steel industry before the end of 1955. 


Ontario’s output of cobalt comes from the cobalt and silver ores of the Cobalt- 
Gowganda area in northern Ontario and from the nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury 
district as a byproduct. Production in 1954 increased to 2,253,000 lb. valued at $5,913,000 
from 1,603,000 lb. valued at $4,013,000 in 1953. Cobalt ore shipments from the 
Cobalt-Gowganda area were made mostly to Deloro Smelting and Refining Company 
Limited, Deloro, Ont.; a much smaller amount went to Cobalt Chemicals Limited at 
Cobalt. The Canadian Government’s premium price plan expired on Mar. 31, 1954 
but it was replaced with a similar plan involving the purchase of a limited quantity of 
cobalt on behalf of the United States Government. During the review period high purity 
electrolytic cobalt was produced for the first time in the Province at the Port Colborne 
refinery of The International Nickel Company. 


Most of the silver comes from the Cobalt area and the remainder as a byproduct 
from nickel and gold mines. Output in 1954 declined to 5,444,000 oz. t. valued at $4,532,000 
from 5,155,000 oz. t. valued at $4,330,000 in 1953. 


Gold production in Ontario came from 33 gold mines in the Patricia, Thunder Bay, 
Porcupine, Kirkland Lake and Larder Lake areas and as a byproduct from the base metal 
mines in the Sudbury area. In 1954 a number of operations, including the Kerr-Addison 
mine, Canada’s greatest gold producer, reported encouraging results from underground 
development work. The increase in the gold output came mainly from the Porcupine 
area, where most of the mines that had been on strike during the latter half of 1953 were 
reopened early in 1954. 


Some lead and zine production came from Jardun Mines Limited, 18 miles northeast 
of Sault Ste. Marie in northern Ontario, which began production in May 1955. In the 
Sudbury area Consolidated Sudbury Basin Mines Limited (formerly Ontario Pyrites 
Company Limited) continued to explore its Vermillion Lake and Errington mine properties. 


The most colourful development of the period was the disclosure of very large tonnages 
of relatively low grade uranium ore in the Blind River district of northern Ontario and the 
rapid preparation for production on a large scale by the two major operators in the area, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited and Pronto Uranium Mines Limited. The latter Company 
had reportedly outlined an orebody with a gross value of more than $70,000,000 and had 
negotiated a contract with Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited for the sale of pre- 
cipitates to the value of $55,000,000 by Mar. 31, 1962. Production was to commence in 
September 1955 at an initial capacity of 1,000 tons a day. 

Algom’s two properties, Quirke Lake and Nordic Lake, were reported to have a joint 
gross value of more than $300,000,000 and arrangements were made with Eldorado for 
the sale of concentrates valued at $206,910,000 also, by Mar. 31, 1962. The Company 
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plans to bring each property into production at a daily rate of 3,000 tons, the Quirke Lake 
in mid-1956 and the Nordic by early 1957. Several other properties were under exploration 
in the Blind River area and preliminary results indicated that other orebodies may be. 
outlined in the territory north of Lake Huron. 


Encouraging results were obtained from exploration and development activity on 
several uranium properties in the Haliburton-Bancroft region in southeastern Ontario. 
At the end of the period one of these, Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited, formed from the 
merger of two companies operating in the area, Croft Uranium Mines Limited and Centre 
Lake Uranium Mines Limited, was negotiating with Eldorado for the sale of its concentrates. 
The Company planned to start production by September 1956 at a daily rate of 1,000 tons. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited installed a new refining process in its Port 
Hope refinery in southern Ontario to increase the recovery of uranium. 


Quebec.—Quebec stands on the threshold of a most promising future in minerals. 
Metal mining developments in various areas leave little doubt of the Province’s tremendous 
mineral wealth and its potentialities as a producer of iron ore and of the non-ferrous base 
metals in particular. Large new sources of iron ore as well as base metal prospects have 
been disclosed in New Quebec; developments in the Gaspe and Chibougamau areas will 
soon add substantial tonnages of copper to the Province’s already large output, and 
expansion under way at most of the metal mines will be reflected in an increased production 
for some years to come. 


In 1954 Quebec was third among the provinces in value of Canadian mineral produc- 
tion. Its total mining output increased 9 p.c. over 1953 to $278,818,000 owing to the 
greater volume and value of metal production which rose from $103,190,000 to $126,213,000. 
Quebec is the second largest producer of copper, gold and zinc and the only producer of 
molybdenite, which is mined 25 miles north of Val d’Or, and of titanium ore which comes 
from the large deposits of ilmenite at Allard Lake. Silver, lead, selenium and bismuth 
make up the remainder of the Province’s metal production. 


Following the expenditure of over $250,000,000 and nearly four years of unceasing 
effort Iron Ore Company of Canada made the first shipments of iron ore from its New 
Quebec-Labrador properties in June 1954. Approximately 2,119,000 long tons were pro- 
duced, of which 1,782,000 tons were shipped from the port of Sept Iles to stee! mills in the 


United States and Canada. Ninety per cent of the ore was shipped by tidewater and the © 


remainder by way of the St. Lawrence River. The iron ore transfer terminal at Contrecoeur 
near Montreal was completed and iron ore shipments by way of the St. Lawrence are 
expected to total 1,000,000 tons in 1955 and 2,000,000 tons by 1957. The Company 
expects to produce 6,500,000 tons in 1955 and to arrive at an annual output of 10,000,000 
tons within three years and a possible 20,000,000 tons upon the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


Extensive exploration for iron ore was carried out during the review period in the 
Ungava Bay area and along the Labrador Trough in New Quebec and Labrador. Con- 
solidated Fenimore Iron Mines Limited, Cyrus Eaton interests and Oceanic Iron Ore of 
Canada Limited are exploring concessions in the Ungava Bay area which contain large 
tonnages of iron bearing material of possible concentrating grade. These Companies are 
also studying the various problems involved in bringing their properties into production, 
the chief being of course transportation. 


Forty miles northwest of Hull, Steel Company of Canada Limited and Pickands 
Mather and Company of Cleveland, U.S.A., plan to produce 500,000 tons of high grade 
iron ore pellets annually from an old iron mine at Bristol, output to start late in 1956. 


Most of Quebec’s base metal production comes from the western part of the Province, 
the chief source of output being the Horne mine of Noranda Mines Limited. The high 
price of copper and production from new properties combined to make copper the Province’s 
leading metal in point of value. Output in 1954 increased to 83,930 tons valued at 
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$48,948,000 compared with 54,920 tons valued at $32,886,000 in 1953. Zinc increased 
from 100,430 tons valued at $24,023,000 in 1953 to 107,000 tons valued at $25,638,000 
and lead declined from 9,237 tons valued at $2,388,000 in 1953 to 7,818 tons valued at 


$2,084,000 in 1954. 


Noranda Mines treats ore from its Horne mine and custom ores and concentrates 
from other copper, gold and silver mines. It recovers the copper and precious metals from 


_ the anodes at the electrolytic copper refinery of its subsidiary, Canadian Copper Refiners 


Limited, Montreal East. During the review period, the Company completed its new 
sulphur-iron plant at Port Robinson, Ont., in which it plans to produce elemental sulphur, 
sulphur dioxide gas for the preparation of sulphuric acid, and iron oxide sinter from pyrite 
concentrates shipped from its Horne mine. Plant capacity is about 370 tons of pyrite 
concentrates daily from which an estimated 240 tons of sinter will be produced daily. 


In another project the Company had almost completed preparations for the entry 
into production of the zinc-pyrite property of West Macdonald Mines Limited. The ore 
will be treated at the rate of 1,000 tons a day in the mill of Waite Amulet Mines, Limited, 
which has been redesigned as a two-circuit plant each with a daily capacity of 1,000 tons. 
Production from the Waite Amulet property will be reduced from 1,400 to 1,000 tons a day. 


Production from Noranda’s subsidiary, Gaspe Copper Mines Limited on the Gaspe 
peninsula, was held up pending the arrival of hydro power. Milling was started on 
auxiliary steam and diesel power in April 1955 at 1,000 tons daily and later increased to 
1,500 tons daily. Hydro-electric power was expected to be available in August 1955 when the 
mine will get into full production at 6,500 tons daily. This $40,000,000 project is 
about 60 miles west of the town of Gaspe where an estimated 70,000,000 tons of low 
grade copper ore has been outlined. Murdochville, a town named after the President 
of the parent Company, has been founded with all the services of modern living. 


Another important source of copper and of gold, both actual and potential, is the 
Chibougamau area where Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) Limited completed its first 
full year of production in 1954 and a second copper-gold producer, Campbell Chibougamau 
Mines Limited, entered production in June 1955 at 1,750 tons a day. Opemiska shipped 
high grade copper concentrates containing about 7,000 tons of copper to the Noranda 
smelter for treatment. A third company, Chibougamau Explorers Limited, expected 
production in September 1955. Exploratory and“development activity in the area reached 
record levels during the review period and hydro-electric power was delivered to the area 
in June 1955. A railway will be constructed from Beattyville in the Senneterre-Val d’Or 
district into Chibougamau and thence south to St. Felicien. Present access is by road 
from St. Felicien and by air. 


Copper production also comes from the copper-zine ores of Waite Amulet Mines 
Limited, East Sullivan Mines Limited, Quemont Mining Corporation Limited, and 
Normetal Mining Corporation Limited, all in western Quebec. Golden Manitou Mines 
Limited, a base metal and gold producer in the same area, resumed the development of a 
low grade copper deposit north of its main workings and scheduled production of a zinc 
and a copper concentrate in its converted mill for September 1955. In southern Quebec 
a small output of copper came from Weedon Pyrite and Copper Corporation Limited 
in Wolfe county and from Ascot Metals Corporation Limited in Sherbrooke county. In 


- Brome county, Quebec Copper Corporation Limited, a subsidiary of East Sullivan Mines 


Limited, shipped copper concentrates containing 3,500 tons of copper to the Noranda 
smelter. 


Barvue Mines Limited in Barraute township is the largest producer of zinc concen- 
trates in Quebec. During the review period open pit mining operations were carried on 
at a rate of about 5,000 tons a day. Zinc production also came from the copper-zinc 
properties of Quemont, Normetal, Waite Amulet and Weedon Pyrite; the zinc-lead-copper 
properties of Golden Manitou and Ascot Metals, and the zinc-lead properties of Anacon 
Lead Mines Limited and New Calumet Mines Limited. All zinc concentrates produced 
in the Province are exported to the United States and Europe. 
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Quebec’s gold production increased from 1,022,000 oz. t. valued at $35,167,000 in 
1953 to 1,099,000 oz. t. valued at $37,428,000 in 1954. Output came from 16 lode gold 
mines which contributed about 72 p.c. to the production and.from 11 base metal com- 
panies including Noranda and five companies that ship ore to it. No new lode gold 
properties came into production during the review period nor did any cease operations. 
Eldrich Mines Limited is sinking a 1,075 foot shaft on its property in the Noranda area. 


Molybdenite production comes from Molybdenite Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
about 25 miles north of Val d’Or. The Company is expanding its milling rate from 400 
tons daily to 500 tons daily. Shipments in 1954 increased to 376 tons compared with 162 
tons in 1953. Most of the production was sold to the United States Government and the 
remainder went to Europe. 


Quebec became Canada’s first producer of lithium with the entry into production 


late in 1955 of Quebec Lithium Corporation’s large deposit of spodumene in LaCorne — 


township about 25 miles north of Val d’Or. A 700 foot shaft is being sunk and a mill built 
with a minimum capacity of 1,000 tons. A five year contract with Lithium Corporation 
of America Inc., covers the production of 165 tons of lithium concentrates daily. 


Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation continued to operate at Sorel its experimental 
smelting plant for the treatment of ilmenite ore from the deposits at Allard Lake. Pro- 
duction is in the form of iron and titanium dioxide concentrate. Shipments from Sorel 
during 1954 amounted to 118,000 tons of titanium dioxide slag containing approximately 
82,000 tons of titanium dioxide, a decline from 1953 shipments. Two of the five furnaces 
of the treatment plant were shut down to permit investigative work directed toward 
obtaining greater operating efficiency and lower production costs. 


The Maritime Provinces.—Metal mining activity in the Maritimes was centred 
mainly on the development of the properties of Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corpora- 
tion Limited in the Bathurst area of New Brunswick and on widespread exploration in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia for new sources of base metals. New Brunswick, which, 
aside from a small output of iron ore, has had no metal mining industry of any kind, 
recorded its first production of base metal concentrates—lead and zinc—from the Keymet 
Mines Limited property 15 miles north of Bathurst. 


The Province looks forward to a greatly improved economy as Brunswick Mining 
and Smelting pressed forward the development of the zinc-lead-pyrite Austin Brook deposit 
17 miles southwest of Bathurst and the Anacon deposit of a similar type of ore five miles 
to the north. Combined they are estimated to contain approximately 50,000,000 tons of 
ore to the 1,000 foot level. Stripping of the Austin Brook deposit, from which an estimated 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons of ore can be recovered by open pit methods, was to be finished 
by the end of 1955. Underground exploration of the Anacon deposit, which will be mined 
entirely by underground operations, is being carried out from two levels. Production is 
planned on a minimum basis of 4,000 tons a day, but details hinge on the solution of the 
metallurgical problems involved in the treatment of the complex ore. Extensive research 
work is being done in a 150 ton pilot.mill.. Six miles to the northeast of the Brunswick 
Austin Brook property, New Larder ‘U” Island Mines Limited is sinking a 1,500 foot 
shaft to explore its orebody further. 


Probably the most colourful development during the review period was the discovery 
by the American Metal Company Limited of several extensive zinc-lead-copper-pyrite 
orebodies on its Little River property 30 miles northwest of Newcastle. The ore is believed 
to be similar to the Brunswick orebodies. Drilling disclosed reserves of over 7,000,000 tons 
in several orebodies. Shaft sinking was started as well as investigative work on the 
metallurgical problems involved in the treatment of the ore. 


Considerable exploratory and development work was done on two manganese pro- 
perties. Strategic Materials Corporation did research near Woodstock on thé production 
of a marketable manganese product from its low grade deposit containing large tonnages 
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of the ore. Canadian Manganese Mining Corporation Limited, a subsidiary of New 
Delhi Mines Limited, did exploratory work on its property in the Tetagouche Falls area 
near Bathurst. 

Prospecting for uranium in New Brunswick resulted in several discoveries in widely 
separated localities. Two of these, one near Harvey about 25 miles southwest of Frederic- 


ton and another at Upsalquitch about 10 miles southwest of Campbellton, are being 


explored. 

In Nova Scotia the value of metal production, all of which comes from the Stirling 
zinc-lead-copper mine of Mindamar Metals Corporation Limited in southern Cape Breton 
Island, increased from $3,004,000 in 1953 to $3,517,000 in 1954. Output comprised 
16,985,000 Ib. of zinc, 4,186,000 Ib. of lead, 1,982,000 Ib. of copper, 262,000 oz. t. of silver 
and 3,754 oz. t. of gold. Cape Breton Metals Limited did considerable work on its mining 
concession in the northern part of Cape Breton Island where widespread zinc occurrences 
were disclosed. 


Newfoundland.—The chief development in metal mining during the review period 
was a substantial increase in the output of iron ore, resulting mainly from the entry into 
production of the New Quebec-Labrador properties of Iron Ore Company of Canada and to 
a lesser extent from the expansion under way at the Bell Island mines of Dominion Wabana 
Ore Limited, a subsidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited. The 
remainder of the Province’s metal production comprises zinc, lead, copper, silver and gold 
and comes from the operations of Buchans Mining Company Limited near Red Indian 
Lake in central Newfoundland. With the exception of gold the Company’s output in 
1954 was higher in both volume and value and, combined with the rise in the value of 
iron ore production, led to an increase in the value of the Province’s metal production 
from $27,969,000 in 1953 to $36,747,000 in 1954. The total value of mineral production 
in Newfoundland in 1954 was $42,898,000. 

Iron ore production rose 40 p.c. in volume over 1953 reaching a record 3,759,000 long 
tons valued at $21,749,000. Initial output by Iron Ore Company amounted to 2,119,000 
long tons. (For developments in the New Quebec-Labrador iron ore fields, see p. 498.) 


Production of direct-shipping iron ore (hematite) from Wabana mines totalled 2,526,000 
long tons during 1954, an increase‘of 5 p.c. over 1953. Shipments however amounted to 
2,156,000 long tons compared with 2,400,000 long tons in 1953 and were made as follows: 
the parent Company’s iron and steel plant at Sydney, N.S., 556,000 long tons; United 
Kingdom 897,000 long tons; and West Germany 703,000 long tons. Approximately 
one-third of the output goes to Sydney. Dominion Wabana has contracted to sell all 
the remaining output during 1955 and 1956, 85 p.c. going to West Germany and the 
United Kingdom during the ensuing five years. . 

The Company continued to expand and modernize its underground and surface 
facilities. This included the construction of a sink-float plant to replace hand sorting of 
the ore and of a 9,000 foot belt conveyor to replace the present diesel truck haulage system, 
which will bring the total length of the Company’s conveyor system to 21,500 ft. Essenti- 
ally all operations are submarine, extending in some parts about four miles out under the 
Atlantic Ocean. Ore reserves have been estimated as high as 4,000,000,000 tons. 


Buchans Mining Company milled 340,000 tons of ore in 1954. The concentrates 
produced contained 30,000 tons of zinc, 18,526 tons of lead, and 3,481 tons of copper 
compared with 28,002 tons of zinc, 17,702 tons of lead and 2,814 tons of copper in 1953. 
Its silver output increased from 648,000 oz. t. in 1953 to 742,000 oz. t. in 1954 but gold 
production declined from 7,654 oz. t. to 6,500 oz. t. for the same years. Considerable 
development work was done on new orebodies in the Rothermere shaft section of the mine. 


Newfoundland’s output of copper will be increased substantially as a result of develop- 
ments in the Notre Dame Bay area on the north coast where Bathurst Mining Corporation 
Limited and Maritimes Mining Corporation Limited are jointly preparing two copper 
properties for eventual production, one at Tilt Cove on the west side of the Bay and the 
other at Gull Pond, 50 miles to the south. It is planned to bring the Tilt Cove property, 
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a former producer, into production first. Initial output of 1,000 tons by 1957 will be in- 
creased later to 2,000 tons. Exploratory drilling has outlined over 2,000,000 tons of ore 
averaging 2-2 p.c. copper. Several other old copper properties in the area were acquired 
by associated companies. 

Widespread exploration was also carried on elsewhere on the Island of Newfoundland 
and in Labrador. Several new copper-zinc orebodies were discovered south of old workings 
at the York Harbour mine which was a small producer early in the century. 


Subsection. 2.—Industrial Minerals* 


Noteworthy developments took place in the industrial mineral industries during 
1955. Many of them set new production records, new deposits were opened up and new 
products appeared on the market. Construction activity continued at a very high level 
and all of the industries producing the materials of construction operated at or near capacity. 
Altogether about fifty industrial minerals are being produced in Canada. The highlights 
of that production given here will indicate the rapid advances occurring throughout the 
whole industrial mineral field. 


Gypsum.—Production of gypsum reached a new high during the year when 4,798,200 
tons valued at $8,455,000 were shipped from Canadian quarries. This country ranks 
second in the world as a producer of gypsum. It is principally used by the construction 
industry as wallboard, wall plaster, sheathing board, lath and tile. One of the largest 
deposits on the North American continent came into production during 1955 when National 
Gypsum (Canada) Limited began shipping from its mine near Milford, N.S. This 
$6,000,000 development was five years in the making from the date of the first diamond 
drilling. The quarry and crushing plant have a present capacity of 5,000 tons per shift. 
The crushed gypsum is taken 32 miles by rail to Bedford Basin and from that port is 
carried by ship to the Company’s plants along the Atlantic Coast of the United States 
where it is converted into various gypsum products. 


Ownership of several operating gypsum properties changed hands during the year. 
Victoria Gypsum Company, Limited at Little Narrows, N.S., was purchased by United 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago. Bellrock Gypsum Industries Limited, a Scottish 
company, took an option on the plant and quarry of Atlantic Gypsum Limited, of Corner 
Brook, Nfld., and Columbia Gypsum Company Limited of Vancouver purchased the 
Windermere, B.C., quarry of Columbia Gypsum Products, Incorporated, whose head 
office is in Spokane, Washington, 


Portland Cement.—The Portland cement industry set an alltime production record 
in 1955 when, according to preliminary statistics, over 25,860,000 bbl. valued at more 
than $64,363,000 were produced. This production however could not meet the insistent 
demands of the construction industry and close to 3,000,000 bbl. were imported from 
British, European and United States sources in an effort to overcome shortages in various 
parts of the country. 


The program of rapid expansion in production facilities, begun early in the postwar 
period, continued at an accelerated pace in 1955. Canada Cement Company, Limited, 
which operates seven plants in five provinces and produces over 75 p.c. of the Canadian 
output, is building a new plant at Beachville, Ont., near Woodstock, which will have a 
yearly capacity of 1,500,000 bbl. and will be in operation in 1956. A new kiln, the seventh, 
is being added to the Company’s Montreal East plant, and a new plant with an annual 
capacity of 1,200,000 bbl. has been completed at Fort Whyte, Man., alongside the existing 
plant there. Canada Cement has also nearly completed a 1,000,000 bbl. a year clinker 
grinding plant at Edmonton, Alta., which will grind clinker made at the Exshaw plant. 
This plant is so designed that it can be converted into a producing plant by the addition 
of a kiln. When all of these new units are in operation, Canada Cement will have a 
yearly productive capacity of 27,000,000 bbl. as compared with 10,000,000 bbl. in 1945. 


* Prepared by M. F. Goudge, Chief, Industrial Minerals Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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The new plant of St. Lawrence Cement Company, which is situated at Villeneuve 
just east of Quebec City and which has a productive capacity of 1,500,000 bbl. annually, 
came into production in the spring of 1955. A similar plant will be built by the Company at 
Clarkson, Ont., west of Toronto, to be in operation early in 1957. 


St. Mary’s Cement Company at St. Mary’s, Ont., is adding a kiln with a capacity of 
750,000 bbl. a year. Inland Cement Company, financed by La Société Générale de Bel- 
 gique, is building a plant at Edmonton, Alta., which will have a capacity of 1,750,000 bbl. 
a year. British Columbia Cement Company is adding a kiln with a capacity of 1,000,000 
bbl. yearly to its Bamberton plant. Saskatchewan Cement Corporation is building a 
plant at Regina with a capacity of 850,000 bbl., and International Cement Company 
has announced its intention of building a plant at Chilliwack, B.C., with a capacity of 
750,000 bbl. a year. 


At the close of 1956 Canada will have a Portland cement industry capable of producing 
37,000,000 bbl. annually, and when all the projected plants are in operation the capacity 
of the industry will be about 40,000,000 bbl. which, on a per capita basis, will far exceed 
that of any other nation. 


Brick and Tile.—The brick industry with traditions that go back to antiquity has 
obtained its share of the increased business brought about by the continued upsurge in 
building activity. Production of brick and tile reached a new peak in 1955 when, according 
to preliminary statistics, the value of structural clay products made exceeded $35,500,000. 
British, West German and French capital has become interested in the Canadian brick 
and tile industry and during 1954 and 1955 several plants were purchased with the intention 
of increasing the scale of production. 


A new tunnel-kiln brick plant to produce buff face-brick was completed at Lantz, N.S., 
by L. E. Shaw, Limited during the year after tests by the Industrial Minerals Division of 
the Mines Branch at Ottawa proved that this clay would yield a buff brick of superior 
quality. It is the only large deposit known in Eastern Canada from which buff brick can 
be made without the addition of other materials. Extensive expansion and modernization 
programs are under way at many other clay products plants across the country. 


Several new types of building materials are appearing on the market. Prominent 
among these is cellular concrete which combines lightness with strength and low thermal 
conductivity. The cellular concrete products at present on the market in Canada are 
precast units which have been cured in autoclaves. Pre-stressed concrete products are 
also coming on the market in increasing quantity, fostered by shortages of brick and steel. 


Lightweight Aggregate.—The manufacture of lightweight aggregates from shale, 
clay and slag is also a new and rapidly growing industry in Canada, supplying the con- 
struction industry with lighter aggregates than have been available in the past. Seven 
plants are now making these products from clay and shale, and two plants are producing 
lightweight aggregates from blast furnace slag. Six other plants are producing expanded 
perlite from imported raw material and seven are engaged in expanding imported ver- 
miculite. Perlite Manufacturing Corporation announced that it was preparing to produce 
perlite for the Canadian market from large deposits in British Columbia, 25 miles south 
of Burns Lake station on the Canadian National Railway. Perlite is a glassy volcanic 
rock containing about 4 p.c. of combined water. When rapidly heated to a temperature 
of about 1,500° F. the water is converted into steam and the rock expands into white 
glassy bubbles that are less than one-tenth the weight of sand or gravel. Perlite finds its 
principal application in wall plaster where it serves to give a light product with improved 
thermal and acoustical insulating properties. 


Sand and Gravel.—Important changes are taking place in this industry which in 
1954 had an output valued at nearly $59,000,000, a value exceeded only by that of nine 
other minerals and mineral products produced in Canada in that year. Deposits of high- 
grade sand and gravel are becoming increasingly difficult to find in many parts of Canada 
and in others are of insufficient size to provide the quantities required for large engineering 
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works. Also, present day specifications for sand for use in concrete call for more fines and 
for more precise gradation in size of the sand particles than is found in most natural 
deposits. This has resulted in the rise of an entirely new industry to engage in the manu- 
facture of sand from rock. One such sand-making plant is in operation in Calgary and 
three others are being built adjacent to the major locks and dams of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project to supply the sand for the concrete. 


Barite.—Despite the loss of the market for pigment raw material which occurred 
when titanium dioxide supplanted lithopone as a pigment, the demand for barite-remains 
high and the output from the deposits in Nova Scotia and British Columbia remains near 
the record high production of 247,227 tons established in 1953. Most of the output comes 
from the deposit at Walton, N.S., operated by Canadian Industrial Minerals, Limited. 
This deposit, which ranks as one of the world’s largest, was purchased in 1955 by Magnet 
Cove Barium Corporation of Houston, Texas. After being crushed and washed the ore 
is shipped by boat to plants on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico where it is ground for use 
in making heavy drilling muds needed to combat the high pressures encountered in drilling 
deep oil wells in that area. 


Salt.—Rock salt of chemical grade became available to Canadian industry from a 
Canadian source in August 1955 when the mine of Canadian Rock Salt Company at 
Ojibway, Ont., commenced production. Two and one-half years of preparatory work and 
over $5,000,000 were spent to bring this project into production. Facilities are available 
to produce 500 tons of salt per hour from a 27 foot salt bed, 1,000 feet below the surface. 
The output is marketed in both eastern Canada and the eastern United States for chemical 
purposes and for use on highways to control dust in summer and ice in winter. 


Recently Malagash Salt Company, which operates a salt mine at Malagash, N.S., 
found a new deposit of salt of chemical grade at nearby Pugwash, and is sinking a 400 foot 
shaft to the deposit with the intention of operating it. 


Elsewhere in Canada salt is obtained by introducing water to deeply buried salt beds 
and pumping up the resulting brine. Production of salt set a new record in 1955 when 
1,274,000 tons valued at $10,286,000 were marketed. 


Sulphur.—Good progress is being made in the utilization of domestic sources of 
sulphur. No commercial deposits of elemental or native sulphur have been found in 
Canada but there is an abundance of pyrite, pyrrhotite and other sulphide minerals, and 
also of “sour”? natural gas from which sulphur is obtained. No pyrite or pyrrhotite has as 
yet been mined solely for its sulphur content but production is obtained from byproduct 
material or from gases given off during the roasting and smelting of sulphide minerals. 
Klemental sulphur is obtained only from sour natural gas. Production of sulphur and: of 
sulphur compounds in terms of their sulphur content exceeded 600,000 tons in 1955. This 
is a record high and is over two and one-half times the production of 10 years ago. 


The new sulphur and sulphuric acid plant of Noranda Mines Limited at Port Robinson, 
Ont., which uses byproduct pyrites as its raw material, came into production late in 1954 
and in September 1955 a contract was let by Noranda Mines for the construction of the 
largest sulphuric acid plant in Canada at Cutler, Ont., on the north shore of Georgian Bay. 
This plant will supply sulphuric acid to the uranium mills of the Blind River district and 
sulphur to the pulp mills of Northern Ontario. The same process will be used as at Port 
Robinson and the estimated daily output will be 500 tons of sulphuric acid, 70 tons of 
elemental sulphur and 350 tons of pure iron sinter. 


The production of elemental sulphur from sour gas in Western Canada is increasing 
rapidly. Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited has increased the capacity of its plant at 
Jumping Pound, Alta., to 80 tons a day. Canadian Gulf Oil Company has started con- 
struction on a new gas treatment and sulphur recovery plant at Pincher Creek, Alta., 
which, when completed in September 1956, will produce 225 tons of sulphur per day. 
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After the Trans-Canada gas pipeline is completed,this plant will be enlarged and be capable 
of producing at least three times as much sulphur. In the near future western Canada 
may produce over one-half million tons of sulphur annually, a potential that is attracting 
the attention of major sulphur producing companies in other countries. 


Lithium.—A great deal of interest is at present being taken in lithium compounds 
and much of that interest is centred in developments in Canada. A very large deposit of 


- spodumene—lithium aluminium silicate—has been proved by Quebec Lithium Corporation 


in the Amos-Val d’Or area of Quebec. A 525 foot shaft was completed in June 1955 and 
a mill producing 165 tons of spodumene concentrates per day is now in production. These 
concentrates are exported to Lithium Corporation of America on a five year contract. 


In Ontario spodumene was discovered in 1955 in the area between the Nipigon River 
and Port Arthur and several well-known mining companies are investigating those finds. 
In Manitoba active exploration is taking place in the Winnipeg River-Cat Lake area where 
Violamac Mines Limited has reported the development of a large tonnage of spodumene. 


Asbestos.—The effects of the great expansion in productive capacity carried out 
during the past several years is shown in the record production of 1,055,000 tons of fibre 
valued at $98,691,000 in 1955. For the first time the value of asbestos produced exceeded 
that of coal in the same period. Expansion in milling capacity is still in process by a 
number of the producers and preparations are being made to forsake open pit mining for the 
block caving system of underground mining as the open pits become worked to their 
economical limits. 


Nepheline Syenite.—Production of this white rock, which consists of a mixture of 
feldspar and nepheline, is rapidly increasing. It competes with feldspar as a raw material 
for the ceramic industry. American Nepheline Limited, the original producer of nepheline 
syenite, is spending $2,500,000 on a new mill at Nephton, Ont., to produce 500 tons a day, 
an increase of 100 tons a day over the present plant. Canadian Flint and Spar Company 
Limited of Ottawa, a subsidiary of International Minerals and Chemicals Corporation of 
Chicago, is building a mill with an initial capacity of 250 tons a day, whose production will 
come from the eastern end of the same large deposit worked by American Nepheline. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas* 


The growth that has taken place in Canada’s oil industry since 1946 is effectively 
indicated by the fact that known crude oil and gas liquids reserves were placed at 
2,415,945,000 bbl. in 1954, a figure thirty-three times greater than that estimated in 1946, 
and by the fact that production in the same period increased thirteen-fold. From 1952 
to 1953 the reserves figure was raised by 298,665,000 bbl. and from 1953 to 1954 by 
372,397,000 bbl. In 1953 crude oil took the lead i in value of production among all the 
minerals produced in Canada and retained that lead in 1954. 

Alberta accounts for about 90 p.c. of Canadian oil production, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba for about 9 p.c. and Eastern Canada for less than 1 p.c.t The following figures 
show the number of active oil wells in each of the Prairie Provinces:— 


Province Dee. 1958 June 1954 Dec. 1954 June 1955 
BS MDETOR Mecca c's stele Medios ce hae Lee 4,504 4,790 5,070 5,440 
RASKALCOCWAII..« « o.cle « viss.ccic.e tisve-sreie 760 881 1,094 1,359 
RUAN ROME oc orarsei sir ent ed Sti, Poe ness 102 168 284 406 


At the end of 1954 British Columbia had almost 100 gas wells awaiting market outlets; 
Alberta had 471 gas wells capable of production and potential gas wells numbering 4,901; 
and Saskatchewan had 120 gas wells capable of production. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. G. S. Hume, Acting Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, by R. B. Toombs, Petroleum Engineer, Mineral Resources Division, Mines Branch. 
_ } Crude oil and natural gas production figures are given at pp. 541-543. 
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Exploration and development results obtained in western Canada during the first 
half of 1955 indicated a new high level of activity. About 280 companies planned 


expenditures for the year amounting to $400,000,000; an average of 124 seismic crews. 


were at work covering about 260,000 sq. miles of territory, 90 of them in Alberta, the 
principal region of activity. There was also an increase in exploration in eastern Canada. 
Early in 1955 over 36,000 sq. miles were held under licence or lease by oil exploration 
companies and developments in southwestern Ontario oilfields and in the single field in 
New Brunswick showed signs of increasing the production from these sections of the 
country. 


Details of western Canada activities in the first half of 1955 are given by provinces 
in the following paragraphs. 


Alberta.—In Alberta exploratory drilling was carried out with success in the west- 
central region on the flank of the Alberta Syncline where formations of Cretaceous, Missis- 
sippian and Devonian ages were tested. Drilling in that area led to the development of 
the Sundre and Westward Ho oilfields and by mid-1955 pipeline transportation for these 
fields was being planned. West of Edmonton exploratory drilling in the Cardium sand 
of Upper Cretaceous age resulted in extensions to the Pembina oil area. In the Gilwood 
and Clear Hills districts of the Alberta Peace River region significant finds of oil were made 
in a formation of pre-Devonian age. In general the 1954 exploratory program was 
characterized by a trend from the search for Devonian reef fields towards more emphasis 
‘ on exploration for Upper Cretaceous sand reservoirs of the broad stratigraphic type. 
In 1955 there was an important shift in exploratory drilling activity from the Pembina 
area westward into the area of the foothills. 


Successful gas exploration in Alberta included the drilling of a well on the Savanna 
Creek structure, 60 miles southeast of Calgary. In this well large quantities of gas were 
discovered in Mississippian rocks within the eastern limits of the Canadian Rockies. 
Another important Mississippian gas-discovery was made 13 miles south of Calgary and 
midway between the Turner Valley and Jumping Pound fields. Several other Mississippian 
gas discoveries in the foothills and adjacent areas increased the interest in exploration in 
this area. Within a radius of 60 miles of Edmonton a number of gas wells were success- 
fully completed in formations of Lower Cretaceous age. One well between the Leduc and 
Acheson fields yielded 189,000,000 cu. feet of natural gas a day on test. Extensive 
drilling to test Lower Cretaceous formations was done with good results in the southeastern 
part of Alberta near the proposed route of the gathering system for the trans-Canada 
gas pipeline. A significant gas discovery was made in the Devonian D3 reef zone near 
Whitecourt, 110 miles northwest of Edmonton and 70 miles southeast of the Devonian 
oilfield at Sturgeon Lake. 


Drilling to develop previously discovered oilfields was actively continued. In fact 
in 1955 there was more emphasis on field development drilling than on exploratory drilling, 
largely because of the interest in the Pembina area. The Pembina field, discovered in 
1953, had over 350 oil wells by mid-1955 and was Alberta’s second largest producer. This 
Upper Cretaceous Cardium sand field covers the greatest area of any oilfield so far dis- 
covered in the Western Hemisphere and its oil reserves may prove second only among 
North American fields to those of the East Texas field. By mid-1955 the field had a 
proven area of 670 sq. miles and half of all the drilling rigs being used for field development 
in Alberta were located there. Well depths ranged from 4,600 to 5,800 feet. The light 
gravity oil, valued at $2.48 per bbl., is shipped to Edmonton by the 72 mile Pembina 
pipeline.* In the Sturgeon Lake oilfield sufficient reserves were developed to warrant 
construction of a pipeline to connect the field with the Trans Mountain pipeline. Drilling 
in the Fenn-Big Valley fields in central Alberta was the most active Devonian field work 
in Alberta in 1954. The Lower Cretaceous Viking sand trend, southeast of Edmonton, 
proved continuous and three fields were joined to form the Joarcam field. The Joffre 
field, six miles east of Red Deer, was a principal centre of drilling activity in 1955 and 
became the second largest known oil reservoir in the Viking sand. 


* Details on pipelines are given in Chapter XIX, Transportation, 
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In keeping with good conservation practice, engineering techniques to conserve oil 
reservoir energy have been adopted at the Leduc, Golden Spike and Turner Valley fields 
and plans for other fields were under study in 1955. Such engineering techniques, which 
may involve the injection of either water or gas into the producing formation, insure a 
maximum recovery of oil. 


Increasing attention is also being given to “‘wet gas’ processing. In 1955 there 


were eight gas conservation plantsan Alberta having a total daily capacity of 332,000,000 


cu. feet of natural gas. These plants are designed to recover propane, butane and pentane; 
two of them also treat sulphur bearing natural gas for the recovery of sulphur. 


Saskatchewan.—In 1954 there was a marked increase in drilling activity in the south- 
eastern part of Saskatchewan. Although there has been general exploratory activity 
throughout the southern part of the Province, south of Saskatoon, production prior to 
1954 came largely from an area west of a line through Swift Current and Rosetown with 
the Lloydminster field marking the northern extent of the area. In this western area oil 
and gas production is obtained in large part from sands of Jurassic and Cretaceous ages. 


In southeastern Saskatchewan the Midale field discovery of 1953 led to a series of 
other discoveries in limestone formations of Mississippian age during 1954 and 1955. 
By mid-1955 eight fields having a total of 96 wells had been defined. These fields produce 
a light-gravity oil, comparable to Alberta oil, from formations in the depth range of 3,500 
to 4,600 feet. The rather small and isolated fields have required detailed drilling but the 
number discovered in a relatively short time has attracted much interest to this part of 
the Province. 


Near Swift Current a total of 195 wells had been completed by mid-1955 in three of 
Saskatchewan’s largest fields—Fosterton, Cantuar, and Success—and the medium-gravity 
oil from these Lower Cretaceous-Jurassic fields was being transported by pipeline to a 
United States refinery near St. Paul, Minnesota. The Coleville field near Kindersley, 
which is Saskatchewan’s largest field, had 195 oil wells producing from a sand formation 
of Mississippian age. The oil is the heavy type similar to that produced in the Lloyd- 
minster field. The Smiley Viking sand field adjacent to the Coleville field remained the 
largest light-gravity oilfield in Saskatchewan and had 127 wells by mid-1955. Pressure 
maintenance programs for four oilfields were being planned during 1955 to insure maximum 
oil recovery. 


Lower Cretaceous Viking sands of the Coleville-Smiley and the Brock fields are the 
argest sources of natural gas in the Province. In 1955 gas service from these fields was 
being extended northward from Saskatoon to Prince Albert. 


Manitoba.—Oilfields in Manitoba centre on the town of Virden and oil occurrences 
so far discovered are Mississippian in age. Exploration continued throughout the south- 
eastern part of the Province with the principal objective of testing limestone formations 
which have a depth range of 1,700 to 2,600 feet. The relative shallowness of oil occurrences 
and the ready access to market of the light-gravity oil produced have been incentives to 
exploration. Manitoba recorded the greatest percentage increase of any province in 
drilling and production for the year 1954. A water injection program instituted in the 
Daly field in 1953 has proved effective and by 1955 a doubling of the ultimate recovery 
percentage was assured. 


British Columbia.—New gas fields discovered included West Buick Creek, Montney, 
Red Creek, North Beaton, Gates and Nig Creek. In further development of the Fort 
St. John field, British Columbia’s largest gas source, seven productive gas zones were 
found during the drilling of a deep well in 1954 and the well when completed in a formation 
of Permo-Pennsylvanian age was found to have a daily open flow of 71,000,000 cu. feet. 
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Northwest Territories.—Exploration for oil and gas increased but production as yet 
comes only from the Norman Wells field which was first discovered in 1920 and developed 
to its present stage during World War II. The first gas discovery outside of this field was 
made in 1955 at a location 50 miles southwest of Fort Providence. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Expansion of the petroleum refining industry 
has paralleled the increase in crude oil production; in 1955 the crude oil capacity on a 
calendar day basis was close to 600,000 bbl., compared with 200,000 bbl. in 1939. More 
efficient refining operations and the production of higher octane gasolines have been made 
possible by a general cross-country installation of catalytic cracking units. More-recently, 
most of the larger refineries have also started the installation of catalytic reforming units. 


The extent of the increase in crude oil production and petroleum refining capacity 
is shown in the following tabulation :— 


PERCENTAGES OF CANADIAN CRUDE Ort RECEIVED AT REFINERIES 


Region 1989 1946 1950 1954 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Maritime, Prowinges.4. 2055.0 .8e aes eee ee — = cs aaa 
Duebees ss sf. Tesi seo oncbate tees a ee eating = a = see 
Ontatiol. 54 Briss EBA et eRe, Bie ae 0-4 0-5 1 80 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest Territories....... 37-0 52-5 99 100 
British Colimibinsecsh 1s cree ee oe cae eon ete oe = = — 88 
CANADES Ce oe cee CER ROT CORTE oes 3°5 10-0 24-4 54-7 


Canadian refinery capacity (barrels per calendar day). 200,020 245, 865 358, 875 544, 750 


The above Statement also indicates the progress made in the marketing of Canadian 
crude oil. In 1954 Prairie Provinces refineries were using domestic crude oil only, British 
Columbia refineries switched from imported to Canadian crude and Ontario refineries 
reduced their imports to one-fifth of total requirements. During 1954 Canadian refineries 
received 169,452,850 bbl. of crude oil of which 92,679,819 bbl., or 54-7 p.c., were from 
Canadian sources. The 1953 Canadian source supply was 46-0 p.c. 


Total crude oil exports in 1954 amounted to only 2,344,948 bb]. In 1955 with two 
new United States refineries—one in the Puget Sound area of the State of Washington 


and another near St. Paul, Minnesota—drawing on Canadian crude sources, an appreciable 


increase in exports was recorded and a daily average of at least 50,000 bbl. estimated. 


In 1954 actual daily crude oil production averaged 262,000 bbl., potential production 
had risen to about 420,000 bbl. a day by the end of the year and oil requirements for the 
year averaged 559,000 bbl. a day. Discovery, production and consumption trends during 
1955 indicated a steady closing of the gap between potential production and oil require- 
ments but a widening of the margin between actual and potential production. Because 
of the long pipeline transportation distance western Canada crude oil is not competitive 
with foreign crudes in the Quebec and Maritimes markets even though Canadian field 
prices are lower than prices of similar crudes elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
Canadian producers must therefore rely on the growing domestic market stretching from 
British Columbia to Ontario and seek additional United States markets in areas within 
range of economic transportation. 


Subsection 4.—Coal 


Production of coal in Canada continued to decline during the period July 1954 to 
June 1955 in the face of increasing competition for markets from crude petroleum and 
natural gas. One of the immediate results of the falling demand for coal was the closing 
of No. 1B Colliery of Dominion Steel and Coal Sea at Glace Bay, N.S., on June 30, 
1955. Over 700 men were employed in this one colliery. 
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In 1954 the industry recorded its fourth consecutive substantial decrease in production, 
recording a decline of over 987,094 tons from the 1953 level to 14,914,000 tons valued 
at $96,600,000. Nova Scotia contributed about 39 p.c. of the total production, Alberta 
33 p.c., Saskatchewan 14 p.c., British Columbia 9 p.c. and New Brunswick 5 p.c. The 
decline was greatest in Alberta where it amounted to 18 p.c., British Columbia being next 
with 13 p.c. Output in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan was slightly 


higher than in 1953. 


Canada’s consumption of coal in 1954 declined 5,352,000 tons to 32,788,000 tons 
mainly because of the continued substitution of fuel oil, diesel oil and natural gas for coal 
in domestic and building heating, for railway use and power production. About 56 p.c. 
of the coal consumed was imported compared with 60 p.c. in 1953. The reduction was 
mainly in bituminous coal imported from the United States. Coal sales made by retail 
fuel dealers decreased 4 p.c., coal used for industrial purposes decreased 9 p.c. and railway 
consumption 22 p.c. The latter decline was partly the result of less traffic but was mainly 
attributable to the conversion of steam locomotives from coal to oil and to the steadily 
increasing use of diesel locomotives. In 1954 the CNR reported the delivery of 100 addi- 
tional diesel electric locomotives and the CPR had 44 on order. The CPR also ordered 
an additional 100 units which, when delivered, will bring its total number of diesel loco- 
motives in use to 509. 


The use of oil for domestic and building heating purposes has increased by over 140 p.c. 
since 1947 while the consumption of coal and coke has decreased by about 32 p.c. for the 
same period on a weight basis. During 1947 the oil consumed estimated as the heat 
equivalent in terms of coal amounted to 20-3 p.c. of the total fuel used; by 1954 this 
amounted to over 42 p.c. 


The consumption of briquettes increased from 836,000 tons in 1953 t6 962,000 tons 
in 1954, of which 72 p.c. was for railway use. However the steady changeover from coal 
to oil burning locomotives led to the closing of one of the major locomotive briquette 
producers in Alberta. 


The coal industry is endeavouring to maintain its present market position by reducing 
costs of production and by producing better coal. Underground operations have been 
mechanized to a great extent and eastern collieries particularly have been assisted by the 
use of the Dosco Miner, a machine developed by the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
of Nova Scotia which is capable of cutting coal from the longwall face without the aid of 
explosives and of loading it onto conveyors at the rate of 500 tons per eight hour shift. 
The more extensive use of strip mining methods is also a cost saver. Strip mining is 
practised in all provinces except Nova Scotia and about 34 p.c. of the 1954 output was 
produced by this method. Practically all of the output in Saskatchewan was strip mined, 
44 p.c. in Alberta, 76 p.c. in New Brunswick and 18 p.c. in British Columbia. On an 
average the output per man-day in strip mining was 12-5 tons compared with 2-6 tons 
for underground. 


In its efforts to produce better quality coals the industry continued to direct its 
attention to the use of modern methods of beneficiation such as cleaning, drying, dust- 
proofing, freeze-proofing and the briquetting of fines. The beneficiation of fines continues 
to be a major problem and during 1954 additional equipment for the cleaning and 
drying of fines was installed at certain western collieries. 


The federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys assists the industry by 
carrying out a group of research projects directed at developing uses for the finer sizes 
of western Canadian bituminous coals that are particularly friable. One such project 
relates to the use of coal fines in the metallurgical industry. The Department also is 
continuing the study of the phenomena of bumps and outbursts occurring in certain coal 
mines in western Canada and in the Maritimes with the long range objective of evaluating 
the causes of these phenomena so that mining at depth may be made safe and economical. 
Detailed stratigraphic and paleontological studies have been conducted in or near coal- 
fields of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to assist in the precise correlation of coal bearing 
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strata and their contained coal seams. The Department maintains an office at Sydney, 
N.S8., in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Department of Mines and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation to assist in the development and prolong the production life of the 
Sydney coalfield. 


Details on coal in the respective coal producing provinces, follow: 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.—Nova Scotia produces high-volatile and medium- 
volatile bituminous coking coals in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas and some 
non-coking bituminous coal in the Inverness area. Volume of production in 1954 was 
slightly higher than in 1953, amounting to 5,843,000 tons valued at $51,938,000. 


Many of the major operations have been mechanized in order to reduce production 
costs. Several Dosco Miners are in use and a number of new wash plants have been 
built to clean, size and oil the coal to meet marketing specifications. Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, the largest operator, temporarily halted the construction of a 6,225 foot 
inclined tunnel into its submarine workings at Glace Bay which was started a few years 
ago to increase output and reduce transportation costs. It was planned to equip the 
tunnel with a belt-conveyor system to bring the coal to surface and a single track road for 
use in transporting men and material to and from the surface by rope haulage. A similar 
tunnel is being built at the Princess Colliery at Sydney Mines. 


New Brunswick coal] output comes mainly from the Minto area and in 1954 amounted 
to 781,000 tons of high-volatile bituminous coal compared with 721,000 tons in 1953. 
A minor tonnage came from the Beersville area. 


Much of the output from the two provinces is used locally for industrial and domestic 
purposes. The remainder, amounting to 39 p.c. of the output in 1954, is shipped to central 
Canada for commercial and railway use. 


Saskatchewan.—This Province produces only lignite coal, chiefly from the Bienfait 
and Roche Percee fields in the Souris area. Production in 1954 amounted to 2,117,000 
tons valued at $3,962,000 compared with 2,021,000 tons valued at $3,834,000 in 1953. 
Approximately 53 p.c. of the output in 1954 was shipped to Manitoba for domestic and 
industrial use. The output of briquettes, which are made from carbonized lignite and 
are used entirely for domestic purposes, amounted to 41,000 tons in 1954, a slight decline 
from the 1953 production. 


Alberta.—Alberta produces almost all types of coal including a relatively small 
tonnage of semi-anthracite which in 1954 came from the Cascade area. Coking bituminous 
coal ranging from high to low volatile is produced in the Crowsnest, Nordegg and Mountain 
Park areas, mainly for railway and industrial consumption. Lower rank bituminous 
non-coking coals are produced in the Lethbridge, Coalspur and Saunders areas and in 
several other areas of the foothills. The coal in the Drumheller, Edmonton, Brooks, 
Camrose, Castor and Carbon areas is classed as subbituminous and that in the Tofield, 
Redcliff and several other areas is on the border of subbituminous and lignite. These 
coals are used mainly for domestic and commercial purposes but an increasing proportion 
is being used industrially. 


Production declined from 5,917,000 tons valued at $32,110,000 in 1953 to 4,871,000 
tons valued at $26,569,000 in 1954. Since the discovery of the Leduc oil field in 1947 
coal output in Alberta has declined 40 p.c. from a production of 8,071,000 tons, a clear 
illustration of the marked inroads made by crude petroleum into coal marketing outlets. 
About 49 p.c. of the output in 1954 was bituminous and 51 p.c. subbituminous and lignite, 
mainly the former. During the review period the only operating mine in the Nordegg 
area suspended operations and the one remaining in operation in the Mountain Park area 
curtailed production. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite coals of the 
Cascade area and the medium-volatile bituminous coals of the Crowsnest and Mountain 
Park areas, amounted to 637,000 tons in 1954 compared with 666,000 tons in 1953. 
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British Columbia.—Bituminous coking coal, ranging from high to low volatile, is 
mined on Vancouver Island and in the East Kootenay (Crowsnest), Telkwa and Nicola 
areas. Small quantities of subbituminous coal have been produced in the Princeton field. 


Production in 1954 amounted to 1,258,000 tons valued at $7,735,000 compared with 
1,443,000 tons valued at $8,863,000 in 1953. Output in 1954 was 29 p.c. lower than in 
1947, the year in which the Leduc oilfield was discovered. 


Medium-temperature oven (byproduct) coke for industrial consumption is manu- 
factured chiefly in the Crowsnest area. A new briquetting plant started operations in the 
area during 1953 and in 1954 produced over 150,000 tons of railway briquettes from the 
medium-volatile bituminous coals of the area. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry* 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950 in the reorganization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has five branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion 
Observatories, and Geographical Branch. The Department’s functions include the admin- 
istration of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and of the Explosives Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required for 
use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, produces and distributes all Canadian 
aids to navigation, is responsible for legal surveys of federal lands and provides a national 
system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic control by federal, provincial 
and private agencies, 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework or 
basic control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying projects 
related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established at fairly 
regular intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes, 
longitudes and elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of 
accuracy. ‘The determination of geographical position by astronomical observations for 
mapping purposes in northern areas is being superseded by Shoran trilateration in which 
the adaptation of radar is meeting with success. 


The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all significant 
natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic development of 
mineral and other natural resources. The Field Survey Section is responsible for the 
field surveys that provide ground control for mapping from aerial photographs, and the 
Air Survey Section plots and produces maps from these aerial photographs. The National 
Air Photographic Library indexes, preserves and distributes prints for all aerial photo- 
graphy done by or for the Federal Government. The Topographical Survey also admin- 
isters the Canadian Board on Geographical Names. 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal surveys 
of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National Parks and 
Indian lands and reserves. This Division prepares aeronautical charts (for which the 
preparation of base maps involves planimetry derived from tri-camera aerial photography 
and altimetry derived from radar measurements) and electoral maps and prepares and 
distributes flight manuals. 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal 
and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current phenomena 
and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way. The resultant data are published in the form of official navigation charts, volumes 
of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level Bulletins. 


_ * Revised under the direction of Dr. G. S. Hume, Acting Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, draughts and reproduces 
maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multicolour. The work includes the 
preparation and photo-reproduction of air chart bases, the reproduction and printing of 
air information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and printing of topographical 
maps and the reproduction and printing of hydrographic charts. 


The Branch had 18 geodetic, 25 topographic, 12 legal survey and 18 hydrographic 
parties in the field in 1955. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey is to 
obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the search for 
and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also provide a basis 
for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources generally, including 
water supplies, for soil surveys and for the solution of geological problems that frequently 
arise in construction projects. Reports issued by the Geological Survey include: memoirs 
with fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular areas, accompanied 
as a rule by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers 
issued as soon as possible after the close of the field season, treating separately of each 
area and summarizing the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series reports, 
dealing in a comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Coloured 
geological maps are issued on various scales from one inch equalling a few hundred feet 
to one inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales being one inch to 
one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the geology in pattern 
are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search for metals 
or minerals is active. 


In 1955 the Geological Survey had 70 parties in the field, 17 fewer than in 1954. 
However the increased use of aircraft will result in coverage of an area greatly exceeding 
that of any previous year and will almost complete the geological reconnaissance of the 
Canadian Shield in the Northwest Territories south of latitude 66°. The work undertaken 
included a helicopter reconnaisance of the geology of the Queen Elizabeth Islands in 
Canada’s far north, This project, known as Operation Franklin, was the largest of its 
kind ever attempted. 


The Precambrian Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of the 
Canadian Shield and of the Arctic Islands and the Post Precambrian Division for mapping 
and studying the rocks of the Appalachian and Cordilleran regions and the unconsolidated 
materials that mantle the bedrock throughout Canada. These studies help to establish 
the geological history and structure of the regions and the information is used as a guide 
in the search for mineral deposits. 


The Stratigraphy Division includes stratigraphic paleontology, the geology of fuels 
(oil, natural gas and coal), ground water and engineering geology, subsurface geology and 
research on coal. Its function is to establish the character, age, thickness and correlation 
of both exposed and concealed sedimentary formations and to map the distribution and 
structure of these formations with the object of determining the economic possibilities of 
prospective oil, gas and coal bearing areas of Canada. 


The Mineralogy Division makes mineralogical, geochemical and petrological ‘studies 
of Canadian mineral deposits and associated rocks. Laboratories provide mineral identi- 
fications for the public, supply officers of the Survey with mineralogical, geochemical and 
chronological data, and permit research on the genesis of ores, fuels and rocks. Systematic 
mineral collections are maintained and mineral and rock collections are prepared for use 
by prospectors and educational institutions. 


The Mineral Deposits Division conducts special field studies of mineral deposits with 
particular regard to economic possibilities, origin and the establishment of clues for pros- 
pecting for similar deposits. Reports and other information on Canadian mineral deposits 
are compiled and coded and special reports on deposits and prospecting published. The 
Division acts as official agent of the Atomic Energy Control Board in conducting research 
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on uranium deposits and in receiving and compiling reports from companies operating under 
exploration and mining permits from the Board, and maintains a laboratory for checking 
radiometric assays and identifications of radioactive minerals. 


The Geophysics Division gathers, studies and compiles geophysical data throughout 
Canada, particularly those relating to the existence of orebodies. Fundamental research 
is carried out in some phases of geophysical work and all electronic equipment of the 
- Geological Survey is maintained by this Division. 


Mines Branch.—The Branch is concerned in the main with the technological problems 
of the mineral industry and maintains well equipped ore testing, mineral dressing, fuel 
research, ceramic, radioactivity, industrial minerals and physical metallurgical laboratories. 


The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division serves Canada’s mineral 
industry through tests, investigations and research on all types of Canadian ores. The 
main purposes of these activities are to devise economic and efficient methods of processing 
ores—a service of special benefit to new mining ventures and particularly to those developing 
low grade or complex deposits—and to assist mine operators in solving problems encountered 
in mill practice. 

The Radioactivity Division is concerned with investigations of radioactive ores, 
particularly with the development and application of methods whereby marketable 
concentrates may be produced from individual uranium ores. The primary purposes of 
the Division’s technical services and laboratory facilities are to help bring new properties 
into production by determining methods suitable for treatment of particular ores and to 
encourage the search for uranium deposits. Extensive experimental and development 
work is conducted on the treatment of ores and products from the properties of Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, a Crown company. 


The work of the Industrial Minerals Division consists of tests, research and investi- 
gative work on industrial minerals, including water used for industrial purposes. The 
Division makes field studies of deposits, examines industrial processes utilizing them and 
conducts research into methods of beneficiating minerals from deposits of marginal and 
submarginal quality to bring them to the standards demanded by modern industry. 


The Fuels Division studies the type, quality and uses of all fuels. It makes studies 
of production methods largely for the purpose of devising cheaper and more efficient 
methods of mining, preparing, processing and utilizing coals. Work in the field or labor- 
atories includes: the investigation of methods of mining, particularly of rock pressures in 
relation to the economical mining of coal at depth, and of coal preparation such as the 
cleaning and utilization of the low grade finer sizes of bituminous coal which predominate 
in Canadian mining operations; investigations into the making of coke for foundry and 
other metallurgical uses and into the increased use of Canadian coal in domestic stokers; 
high pressure hydrogenation tests on coal for the production of synthetic liquid fuel and 
hydrogenation as applied to the refining of oil from the bituminous sands of Alberta; and 
analyses of crude oils and natural gas products. 


The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development, 
of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications and in activities aimed 
toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It serves the Department of 
National Defence by extensive research and investigative work concerned broadly with the 
development of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metallurgical 
problems of that Department. The Division also handles the metallurgical problems of 
the atomic energy project at Chalk River, Ont. 

The Minera] Resources Division provides a mineral information service that is freely 
used by government departments, mining and allied industries, and others interested in 
mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral resources index inventory 
is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, both active and potential. The 
Division makes economic studies of different phases of the mining industry. It gives 
technical advice as required for the administration of the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act and prepares reports on request to aid in the administration of such 
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matters as: tax exemptions on new mining properties; tax deductions as an encourage- 
ment to prospecting for base metals, other minerals and petroleum; and tax allowances 
for the drilling of deep test wells for oil i in unproven fields. 


Dominion Observatories.*—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories are the 
Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at Agincourt, Ont., 
Meanook, Alta., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T. Seismic stations for 
recording earthumakes are operated at Victoria, Horseshoe Bay and Alberni, B.C.; Ottawa 
and Kirkland Lake, Ont.; Seven Falls and Shawinigan Falls, Que.; Halifax, N. So Saskatoon, 
Sask.; and Resolute Bay, N.W.T. (See also pp. 43-55.) 


The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., is responsible for the time service of 
Canada which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and radio 
broadcast services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. Other astro- 
nomical activities centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies by means of meteor 
observations, studies of the sun and its effect on earthly conditions and mathematical 
studies of the atmospheres of the sun and stars. The geophysical work, also administered 
from Ottawa, includes the magnetic survey of Canada with emphasis on aids to air and 
sea navigation, as well as field and observatory work of interest to the geophysical pros- 
pector. The methods of seismology are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s 
crust in Canada and to assist in worldwide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity 
observations are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special 
attention being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C., is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the material of 
interstellar space. Its 73 inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the world and 
through its use many important contributions have been made to astronomical knowledge. 


The Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and make avail- 
able all the geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the economic, 
commercial and social welfare of Canada. The work is of two kinds—the compilation of 
geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys in the field. 
The chief project at present is the compilation of an Atlas of Canada. 


The Dominion Coal Board.t|—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of advising upon and administering transportation sub- 
ventions. 


Ancillary to these principal duties the Board is empowered to undertake research 
and investigations with respect to:— 

(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 


(8) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 


(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 


(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or used 
by persons dealing in coal; 


(6) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal; 

(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 

In addition the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 


fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


* Information on the work conducted by the Dominion Observatories is given in greater detail in the special 
article ‘‘Geophysics in Canada”’, at pp. 44-47. 


} Prepared under the direction of W. E. Uren, O.B.E., Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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At the outset the Board was concerned with the readjustment of the Canadian coal 
mining industry to peacetime conditions and the implementation of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Coal (1946). On the Board’s initiative, the system of trans- 
portation subventions, designed to equalize the competitive position of Canadian and 
imported coals in Central Canada markets, was reorganized and extended. As a result of 
the revised Government assistance production reached record heights and the movement. 


of Canadian coals to the Ontario and Quebec markets from eastern and western Canada 
- increased greatly. Employment also increased as did average production per man-day. 


Starting in 1952 new economic and technological developments began to have an 
adverse effect on the situation. It became evident that the Canadian coal industry was 
being faced with problems that could not have been foreseen by the Royal Commission, 
The greatly expanded development of oil and natural gas in the western provinces has 
resulted in growing inroads by these fuels into the markets for locally produced coal. 
With the extension of pipelines and a plentiful supply of cheap imported residual oils the 
impact of competing sources of energy on coal markets throughout Canada has been 
increasingly felt. Dieselization of the railways and conversion of coal burning locomotives 
to oil has drastically cut and threatens to virtually eliminate in the not too distant future 
one of the main traditional outlets for Canadian coal. The situation has been made worse 
by other factors including increased transportation costs on the movement of Canadian 
coals and a widening price spread at the pithead in favour of the imported products. 


As a result of these conditions, which have been aggravated by a succession of mild 
winters, the Canadian coal industry reached a critical stage during the past two years. 
The decline in coal mining has occurred despite progressive and substantial increases in 
the financial assistance extended to it by the Federal Government. Subvention payments 
have risen from $4,600,000 in 1951-52 to $11,300,000 in 1954-55 and in the latter year 
exceeded those in 1953-54 by $1,500,000. The Board, in its studies and recommendations, 
has kept pace with developments and the Government, fully cognizant of the situation, 
is currently seeking as sound a solution as possible to the difficulties confronting the coal 
industry. The Board’s recommendations as to a Canadian coal production policy have 
been under study by an ad hoc committee on coal subvention policy, composed of deputy 
ministers of the departments concerned, preliminary to Government decision. 


As agent of the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys the Board continued to 
handle applications for loans under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.8.C. 
1952, c. 179) and to administer the loans granted thereunder. The Board also continued 
tc administer payments under the Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34) 
which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for metal- 
lurgical purposes. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, 453,646 tons were bonused 
at a cost of $224,555. 


The Dominion Coal Board maintains a continuous review of Canada’s energy require- 
ments. An Interdepartmental Committee on Energy, composed of representatives from 
the Board and departments and agencies of the government concerned, has been established 
to centralize all information concerning sources of energy and to investigate their relation 
to the national economy. Furthermore the Board, in co-operation with the Division of 
Fuels of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, initiated in 1953 a series of 
studies on power production in Canada with the object of evaluating the possibilities for 
greater use of Canadian coals in the steam generation of electricity and the increased local 
markets for these coals that would arise from the production of more and cheaper power. 
The surveys are also concerned with the over-all energy demand, the interrelation of the 
various energy sources and the future coal requirements. 


The Board since its inception has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities 
of various government departments and other bodies relating to coal. On the matter 
of technical research as related to the marketing and distributing of coal, close liaison 
has been maintained with the Division of Fuels of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. Dominion-provincial conferences on coal research have been held annually 
since 1949 for the purpose of co-ordination and exchange of ideas. An Interdepartmental 
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Committee on the Supply to the Armed Forces of Fuel and Equipment for Heating was 
set up in 1949 to advise on the purchase and supply of fuel to the Armed Services. In 
addition the Board has advised purchasing agents of government departments on questions 
connected with the buying of coal. 

In a wider sphere the Board has met on occasion with the Coal Policy Committee 
of the Provincial Ministers of Mines and has given consideration to recommendations 
made by the latter body relating to coal. It has also kept contact with trade and other 
associations concerned with the various phases of the Canadian coal industry in order to 
foster better mutual understanding of governmental and private endeavour. , Pursuant 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission the Board has continued to work for a 
reduction of customs duties and sales tax on coal mining machinery and has maintained 
its efforts to create a uniform system of coal mine cost-accounting, 

The Dominion Coal Board consists of seven members including the Chairman who 
is its Chief Executive Officer with the status of a deputy minister. The Board is responsible 
to and subject to the direction of the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It . 
will supply certain geological maps of specific areas to interested parties. It will identify 
specimens sent in from Newfoundland and Labrador and will assay by chemical means 
those that appear to have some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area 
warrant it and a request is made for further help a geologist from the Department of 
Mines and Resources will visit the locality and give advice. Prospecting and mining permits 
are issued by the Department and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (R.S.N.S. 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss incurred on account of capital investments 
made for that purpose or revenue. Mining machinery and equipment that may be used 
in searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, 
on payment, of unworked coal lands, operation of coal mines, loans or guarantees for loans. 
Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying out federal 
regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution of coal from 
the mines of the Province. 


New Brunswick.—There are five divisions under the Mines Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of 
Crown mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining 
claims, issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed 
and index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering 
Division administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. 
Regular inspections of all mines are performed. Laboratory facilities are maintained. 
It is the responsibility of this Division to approve equipment used in mines. The Geological 
Division carries on general and detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and 


* Compiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments, 
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reports are prepared for distribution. Mineral and rock specimens are examined for 
prospectors. Preliminary examinations of mineral prospects are performed where requested 
and circumstances warrant. The Mine Assessment Division is responsible for collection 
of mining tax and royalties and preparation of statistics concerning mineral production. 
The Bathurst Office Division serves as recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. 
In addition claim maps as well as topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps are 
available for inspection and distribution. The staff is prepared to provide information 


concerning the Mining Act and the use of various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Quebec Department 
of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for mining development. Such 
work is done by contract under the supervision of departmental engineers. The Act gives 
the Department considerable latitude in this respect. Certain major roads have been 
built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on the other hand if a particular 
property requires a branch road from an established highway the owner may be required 
to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settle- 
ments in the vicinity of operating mines the Department regulates the use of land and 
permits the establishment of well organized communities. The municipal organization of 
such communities is jointly administered by the Department of Mines and the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
petrography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assays, spectrography or X-ray. 
Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are made free but quantitative analyses 
are made for a fee according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free coupons 
to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. 


At Val d’Or in western Quebec the Department maintains a sampling and treatment 
plant where tests may be made on bulk samples and where precious metals may be recovered 
for prospectors at cost price. The treatment plant, which is fully equipped to carry out a 
wide variety of pilot-scale ore dressing tests, is at the disposal of mine owners who wish to 
establish mill-flow sheets. At Thetford Mines in the heart of the asbestos district the 
_ Department maintains a laboratory where classification of asbestos is made according to 
standard designations or grades. The Province has authorized the establishment of 
research laboratories to assist mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and 
techniques of extracting, transforming and utilizing ores. 


The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work is divided 
between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, the other 
doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or pro- 
perties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. The published reports 
on these investigations are distributed free upon request. During the field season about 
30 parties are maintained in different sections of the Province. Offices, in charge of resident 
geologists, are maintained in mining districts, to collect, preserve and compile geological 
information disclosed by mining explorations and individual sheets of the compilation 
are made available to the public. 


The Department employs inspectors whose duties are almost exclusively concerned 
with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Two Mobile Mine Rescue Stations are 
also operated and a mine rescue training program conducted. 


In the field of education for prospectors five-week courses at university level are 
organized each year at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships are 
granted each year to deserving undergraduates and postgraduate students in mining, 
geology and metallurgy, thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers for the 
benefit of the mining industry. Lectures are given to prospectors at different localities 
throughout the Province. 
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Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the Province, as briefly enumerated below. — 


Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording 
of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title to mining lands. 
As a service to the mining public individual township maps are prepared and kept up to 
date showing lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. As new 
surveys are made or later data become available maps are revised in keeping with such 
information. District Mining Recorders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout 
the Province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investigation 
is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports and geological 
maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In many of the active areas 
of the Province resident geologists are engaged to gather and make available to the public, 
information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within their 
respective districts. One geologist specializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the 
staff to examine deposits of this type, to investigate methods of treatment and recovery 
of such minerals and to compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such 
products. Collection and dissemination of information on ground water resources is also 
a function of the Geological Branch. During the winter months courses of instruction for 
prospectors are held in various centres throughout the Province. 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office located in the East Block of the 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal and rock 
constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free of charge to 
holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment work on mining 
claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, in addition to per- 
forming fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist 
the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt-silver ores. A Cable Testing 
Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the mines are periodically tested, is operated 
under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Inspection Branch—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with 
a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men employed. District 
offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining centres of the Province. 
Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated under the supervision 
of the Inspection Branch. 


Exhibitions —The Department each year presents displays pertaining to mining 
within the Province at such exhibitions as the Central Canada at Ottawa, the Canadian 
National at Toronto and at other centres from time to time. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed through 
the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the Department. 


Library.—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is maintained 
within the Department. This library is comprised mainly of publications and maps of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments of Canada as well as of numerous periodicals = 
bulletins from the United States. 


Mining Roads.—The most recent service of the Department is the provision of mining 
roads. In general two classes of road building are envisioned under this program. The 
first class of road contemplated is a mining access road, financed solely by the Department, 
for the purpose of opening up favourable areas for exploration; the second class of road, 
undertaken jointly by the Department and local mining operators, is intended to assist 
in the provision of required service roads to such operators. Construction and supervision 
of the mining roads is carried out by the Department of Highways. 
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Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers four main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, 
by the Mining Recorder’s office at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the 
granting and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by 
the geological staff of the Branch, of information pertinent to mineral occurrences of 
interest both in the past and the present and expansion of this information by a continuing 


program of geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collabora- 


tion with industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventila- 
tion and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of 
mine workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Saskatchewan.—The assistance given to the mining industry by the Saskatchewan 
Government consists of: the maintenance of a geology department, under a principal 
geologist; resident geologists stationed in or near the principal mining areas; geological 
survey parties and reports; prospectors’ school and prospectors’ assistance plan. 


The Geology Department has its headquarters at Regina. The principal geologist 
and staff are available at all times to give information and other help to interested parties. 


A resident geologist is stationed at Uranium City so as to give all possible assistance 
to prospectors in this area. During the summer months geological survey parties study 
and map attractive areas and prepare reports which are made available to anyone interested. 
The prospectors’ school gives basic training in geology, mineralogy and prospecting and 
exploration techniques to future prospectors. Prospecting has become a skilled and 
specialized trade and instruction in this field will help young men get a start in a profession 
very vital to the mining industry of Canada. The prospectors’ assistance plan, which is 
intended to encourage prospecting, assists bona fide prospectors by way of equipment and 
transportation and provides technical advice regarding geologically favourable areas. 
Courses on identification of minerals and the use of the geiger counter are conducted at 
various centres in northern Saskatchewan which are largely settled by Indians and métis. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified 
in character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates 
coal mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures however are 
also concerned with the prevention of waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each 
owner of oil and gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This 
Board compiles periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in 
oil development in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council 
of Alberta which has made geological surveys of most of the Province and has carried 
forward projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has 
studied the occurrence, uses and analysis of Alberta coals and their particular chemical 
and physical properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, the upgrading and the 
cleaning of coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and 
crushing strength, asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of 
glass sands, salt, fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. 


The Province from time to time has had Commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it was considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
ing such industries. The Province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed 
supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 
Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deductions provided 
for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in 


the Federal Income Tax Act. 
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British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides the 
following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the work of the 


Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for prospectors registered — 


with the Department; assistance in the field to the prospector by departmental engineers 
and geologists; grubstakes, limited to a maximum of $500, for prospectors; assistance in 
the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure safe operating 
conditions. 
Section 3.—Mining Legislation 

Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
the mineral lands of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories as well as those 
within Indian reserves and in National Parks. 

Mining Acts and Regulations covering the Yukon and Northwest Territories are 


administered by the Lands Division, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Grants issued for federal lands (the 


property of the Federal Government) in these regions reserve to the Crown the mines and | 


minerals underlying such lands. 


Mining rights on vacant and certain other federal lands may be acquired by entry or 
lease for a period usually of 21 years, renewable for further periods of like duration, on the 
terms and conditions specified in the various Acts and Regulations relating to federal 
lands. 


The disposal of minerals occurring in Indian reserves is subject to the consent of the 
Indians occupying the reserve and to treaties relating thereto. 


The Acts and Regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are 
summarized in Report No. 828, entitled Mining Laws of Canada, issued in 1950 by the 
Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. This publication 
also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal lands. Copies of these 
individual Acts and Regulations may be obtained by applying to the Northern Adminis- 
tration and Lands Branch mentioned above. Another publication of interest in connection 
with mining regulations and available from the aforementioned Mines Branch is entitled 
Summary Review of Dominion Tax and Other Legislation Affecting Mining Enterprises 
in Canada. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario imineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia all minerals belong to 
the Crown except limestone, gypsum and building materials and, in granting land from the 
Crown, the right to these minerals goes with the title. In Newfoundland mineral and 
quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also included 
certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights except in Newfoundland must be separately 
obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws 
and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or veined 
minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Provincial 
mining regulations under these divisions are summarized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and held 
and the royalties to be paid. 


*Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta a prospector’s or miner’s licence, 
valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the licence being 
general in some areas but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of 
recording fees made except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified 
value per annum must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There 
is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may 
represent one-fifth, must be performed and recorded before a Crown grant may be obtained. 
In Quebec a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the excess may 
be carried forward for renewals of licence. Before mining can be commenced a mining 
concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to produce an engineer’s report 
indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied most frequently is a per- 
centage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In the Province of Newfoundland 
the provincial mining tax has been modified since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949 to 
conform with the provincial obligations under the Federal-Provincial Tax Agreement. 
No other form of taxation or royalty now exists. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs the size of holdings is laid down, together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec ordinary 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 
1,280 acres per claim. Royalties are sometimes provided for. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required. However in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery 
of oil or gas is made because exploration costs are applicable in part on the first year’s 
rental. In other provinces except Manitoba the discovery of oil or gas is usually pre- 
requisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling 
obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands the quarry belongs to the owner; on Crown 
lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat or marl must be obtained by 
special licence. In British Columbia quarry rights are not reserved in Crown grants. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production* 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary industries in 
Canada is indicated in Chapter XVII and its part in the foreign trade of Canada is dealt 
with in Chapter XXII. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral production 
go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest settlements. 
The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout the whole period as 
minor changes have been adopted in methods of computing both the metallic content of 
ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlier methods resulted in a somewhat 
higher value than those now in use would have shown. However the changes do not 
interfere with the general usefulness of the figures in showing the broad trends in the 
mineral industry. 


* Revised in the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Except for the 1920-30 period the value of Canada’s mineral production practically 
doubled each decade since the turn of the century. From $64,000,000 in 1900 it rose to 


$107,000,000 in 1910 and $228,000,000 in 1920. In 1930 it was $280,000,000, rising to - 


$530,000,000 in 1940, $1,045,000,000 in 1950 and $1,488,382,091 in 1954. Similarly, the 
revised index of physical volume of output from Canadian mines (see p. 526) advanced 
from 37-6 (average 1935-39 = 100) in 1920 to 63-9 in 1930 and 125-7 in 1940. In the next 
decade however the volume gain was not quite so rapid, the index standing at 145-4 
in 1950 and 209-7 in 1954. 


1.— Value of Mineral Production 1886-1954 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TS86Re oe es 10, 221, 255 ZION Loses aes sn 221e 405) 209 PAD ENR tei fied OWLS se hee 8 485,819,114 | 40-67 
1890 Seat, 16, 763, 353 Brose SOBA oe nae 278,161, 590s 25-905) 1945.8... 498,755,181 41-32 
[S95 pRer oe 20,505,917 A-O8 HielOgon a tener 312,344,457 | 28-80 ] 1946......... 502, 816, 251 40-91 
1900 ee 64, 420, 877 1 OM NOS Gaerne SOL 9199372) |e 33-00), L047 eet 644,869,975 | 51-38 
1905 eee 69,078,999 IL Ol li oLOS Taare te AS OOO OO2s ema «41 siO48)) ees oe 820, 248, 865 63-97 
LOLOR Se entee 106, 823 , 623 V5 200 MOS Seay een 441, 823, 237 39-62 |} 19492........ 901,110,026 67-01 
TOUS Re eel SO Oia Zee SH 19:3 0 eee eee 474; 602,059} 42-12 1) 1950......... 1,045,450, 073 76-24 
O20 een nee 221 809, GOO | a 2OsGanl Lode ae ene 529,825,035 | 46-55 |] 1951......... 1,245,483, 595 88-33 
G25 aon lee 2 Onn Sees DAR SSmieLOd Le eee ee 560,241,290 | 48-69 || 1952......... 1,285,342, 353 89-07 
KEIO eneeeree ZO STOMOUS Wino s42) tol O4 ee eee 566,708, Of20)c4e-0d [i LObS5o aan m ae 1,336,303 , 503 90-40 
LOS eas ee 230), 434.020) | eeecok lle OAS me ee ae 530,053,966 | 44-94 | 1954......... 1,488,382, 091 96-59 
O32 aha eee 191, 228, 225 18-19 
\ 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Includes value of New- 


foundland production from 1949. 


Current Production.—New records were established by the mineral industry in 
Canada during 1954 when the value of total production reached $1,488,000,000 which 
was a gain of nearly $152,000,000 or 11-4 p.c. over the $1,336,000,000 of the preceding 
year. The total value in 1954 was treble that of 1944. All provinces showed greater 
mineral values than in 1953 and each of the classifications—metals, non-metallics, fuels, 
and structural materials—reached a new high in total values. Crude petroleum increased 
by $43,000,000, copper was up $25,000,000 and nickel increased nearly $20,000,000; 
however a decline of $6,000,000 was shown for coal and for zinc. 


Metals produced in 1954 were valued at $799,916,000, an increase of 12-8 p.c. over 
the $709,000,000 of 1953. Gold production of 4,366,000 oz. t. valued at $148,765,000 
was higher than in 1953, although the price per ounce troy was lower. The settlement of 
strikes in the earlier part of the year permitted the gold mines to resume production. 
The production of nearly 303,000 tons of copper was encouraged by the demand which 
maintained the price at a fairly high level. Nickel production of 161,000 tons valued at 
$180,000,000 was 12 p.c. higher in tonnage than in 1953 and lead increased from 194,000 
tons to 218,000 tons, valued at $8,000,000. The volume of zinc declined from 402,000 tons 
to 376,000 tons and was valued at $90,207,000. Iron ore shipped amounted to 7,362,000 
tons in 1954, a new high in Canadian output. Shipments from the new iron mines in 
New Quebec and Labrador counterbalanced the lessened exports to steel plants in the 
Great Lakes area. Silver, a byproduct of many non-ferrous metal mines, increased by 
3,000,000 oz. t. over the production of 1953. 


Mineral fuels were valued at $353,000,000, an increase of nearly 12 p.c. over the 
$314,181,000 in 1953. Crude petroleum continued to lead all other minerals in value of 
production. The output was over 96,000,000 bbl. valued at $244,000,000. Natural gas 
volume was up 20,000,000 M cu. feet to 121,000,000 M cu. feet. The conversion of coal 
burning equipment by railroads and industry has adversely affected the coal mining 
industry. In 1954 the coal output was 14,914,000 tons which was nearly 1,000,000 tons 
lower than the preceding year. 
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The value of other non-metallic minerals was $131,000,000. The greater portion of 
this was derived from the sales of 924,000 tons of asbestos valued at $86,000,000. Salt 
and sulphur increased in total value and there was a greater tonnage of fluorspar and 
sodium sulphate shipped. Shipments of barite, gypsum, soapstone and tale were approxi- 
mately the same as in the preceding year. . 


A new high was reached for structural materials at $204,983,000 as compared with 
$187,202,000 in 1953. The tonnage of stone increased disproportionately in 1954 owing to 
the large volume used in the construction of the Canso Causeway, N.S. Stone used for 
buildings, ballast, concrete aggregate, highways, etc., was valued at $39,857,000. 


2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced 1952-54 


1 Not released for publication. 


the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 


1952 1953 1954 
Mineral —- ——_—_——— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ $ 
Metallics .::3. 25% cutee kes ace 727, 904, 366 aa 708, 880, 758 ak 799, 916, 306 
NULMNONY Aes Ib 2,330,900 601, 483 1,488, 105 291, 862 1,302, 333 349, 249 
Bismiltheesene “ 162,373 347, 224 117,366 209, 557 258, 675 572, 183 
Cadmium Seer BY 948, 587 2,086, 891 1,118, 285 2, 236,570 1,086, 780 1,847,526 
Cobalt2 ee fee st 1, 421, 923 3, 226, 903 1,602,545 4,013,077 2,252,965 5,912,997 
Columbium (Cb205)... “ — os o _- 90 2,294 
ODDELe Se eee: eS 516,075,097 | 146,679,040 | 506,504,074 | 150,953,742 | 605,464,042 175,712, 693 
Olds) ERs eee oz. t 4,471,725 | 153,246,016 4,055,723 | 139,597,985 4,366,440 | 148,764, 611 
Ind iim ee eee Y 404 909 6, 752 9,588 477 1,278 
Tronore- seen eee ton 5,271,849 | 33,744,311 6,509,818 | 44,102,944 7,361,598 49, 666,507 
Jronuinsotsteee eee Ms 32, 422 1,815,007 107,370 4,064,039 90, 562 2,910, 663 
Leads eae on ee cee Ib. | 337,683,891 | 54,671,021 | 387,411,588 | 50,076,822 436,990, 488 58, 250, 831 
Magnesium and calcium “ bat 4,812,368 ae 5, 295, 840 Bets 4,101, 642 
Molybdenites’. 2. «oe y 505, 964 409, 831 323,907 215,527 752,417 457,912 
Nickell tee ee se a 281,117,072 | 151,349,438 | 287,385,777 | 160,430,098 | 322,557,961 180, 173,392 

Palladium, rhodium, 
iridium), eC 2.06... 4- oz. t. 157,407 7,559, 109 166,018 7,495, 409 189,350 7,956, 087 
Pitchblende products....... 1 1 1 1 bth 26,467,574 
Rlatinumeerna eee oe oz. t. 122,317 | 10,916,792 137,545 | 12,550,981 154, 356 12,950, 469 
Seleniumeaaeee eee lb. 242,030 786, 599 262,346 1,101, 854 323, 529 1,617, 645 
Silvera eas see ee oz. t.| 25,222,227 | 21,065,603 | 28,299,385 | 23,774,271 | 31,117,949 25, 907,870 
Tantalum (T'a20s)..... lb. — — _ — (Heh , 696 
chelluriuniee sere ee sf 6,035 10, 259 4,699 8,215 8,171 14,300 
LD S02 OR OR Ay a oo cs Zs 253, 581 1,092, 228 581, 746 333, 788 263,359 
itaniumuore,.4.0.. 0) ton 51 459 9, 294 80, 085 1,541 9, 462 
Tungsten concentrates... lb. 1,493,111 4,488 , 237 2,446, 028 5, 689, 160 2,170, 633 5,795, 781 
ZAG... See. eee a 743,604,155 | 129,833,285 | 803,523,295 | 96,101,386 | 752,982,353 90, 207, 285 
Non-metallics (excluding 

Fuels): 00s Se es Bee 125, 047, 050 on 126, 039, 359 wae 130, 523, 624 
Arsenious oxide........ lb. 1,708,351 76, 876 1, 403, 740 56, 150 1,180,350 48,333 
sbestos...... ton 929,339 | 89, 254,913 911,226 | 86,052,895 924,116 86, 409, 212 
Barité= ieee. poet < 136, 002 1,521, 162 247, 227 2,220, 292 221,472 2,003, 796 
Diatomitewe eee oe s 28 1,074 103 12,150 4 192 
Feldspar ‘ 20, 267 330, 635 21, 246 347,164 16,096 301, 049 
Eluorsparseee See ae es 82,187 2,523, 408 88, 569 2,670, 585 118,969 2,987,026 
Graphite eae. oper sé 2,040 255, 732 3,466 366, 528 2,463 254, 534 

Grindstones=-) eer 34 42 5,720 15 900 — —_— 
Gypsum? eee eee c 3, 590, 783 6,538,074 3, 841, 457 7,399, 884 3,950, 422 7,094, 671 
Tron oxidepes 1. ees ee “ 11,487 194,922 10,308 195, 801 5, 798 183, 507 
Lithia. Bae see 4 — — — — 17,052 6,300 

Magnesitic dolomite, 

brucite eee. oF ae 2,715, 266 as 3,056,392 ae 4,394, 280 
Mica 2: Sa. = ee a lb. 2,014,941 194, 106 2,265, 128 161,128 1,706,770 85, 139 
Mineral water...... imp. gal. 311,495 166, 033 309, 585 165, 484 284,078 148,057 
Nepheline syenite...... ton 82,681 1,111,950 113,345 15576, 271 123, 669 1,770,528 
Peat mossteee . eae. : 74,899 2,443,765 81, 654 2,643,019 99,272 3,018, 622 

Perlite: ieee. ieee - -- — 1 112 11,120 — — 
Quartz... noe. . Ramee 1,783,081 2, 253, 500 1,785,574 2,070, 617 L716. 15! 1,574, 893 
Salt... nee eee et 971, 903 7,774, 815 954, 928 6,974,501 969, 887 8,340, 163 
Silica, bricke.. saeen a M 3,544 606,394 3, 720 (NOR aA 3,578 465,157 
Soapstone and tale..... ton 25, 032 280, 612 27,408 285, 755 28, 143 BoOneOD 
Sodium sulphate....... ee 122,590 1, 708, 807 115,565 1,681, 258 158, 417 2,385,573 
Sulphur. eee eee: ss 423, 788 3, 851, 183 358, 850 3,172, 698 532, 406 4, 875, 969 
Titanium dioxide...... 30, 805 1, 238, 103 100, 527 4,206, 496 88, 408 3, 841, 279 


? Sulphur content of pyrite shipped and estimated sulphur contained in 
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2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced 1952-54—concluded 


| 1952 1953 1954 

Mineral —_— | | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity — Value 
$ $ $ 
Oo ACG NA OR aaa Vetere 2 nn des 263, 582, 319 Me 314, 181, 168 ie 352, 959, 465 
SERIA Oa ee chon cee ee 8 ton 17,579,002 | 111,026, 149 15,900,673 | 102,721,875 14,913,579 96, 600, 266 
Natural gas. J). .c..0. Meu. ft.| 88,686,465 9,517,638 | 100,985, 923 10,877,017 | 120,735,214 12,482,109 
MUON eater neces ton 32 320 — —_ 6 60 
Petroleum, crude...... bbl. | 61,237,322 | 148,038, 212 80,898,897 | 200,582,276 96,080,345 243, 877, 030 
_ Structural Materials......... oe 168, 808, 618 aA 187, 202, 218 a 204, 982, 696 
Clay products, brick, 

PHOT OUGHS hee ion ees caves ee see 24,961,528 ae 29,777,731 atte 32,360,098 
omentys tees sos ote aor bbl.}| 18,520,538 48,059, 470 22, 238,000 58, 842, 022 22,437,477 59,035,644 
NENT O eeer arWonraate.t «ecto ton 1,175,786 13, 613, 221 1,228, 760 14,484,013 1, 214, 839 14, 742,149 
Sand and gravel....... sf 102, 895, 545 51,339,043 | 101,033,949 53,485,401 | 110,961,034 58,987, 671 
DS UINOL oy tices os STE 18,726, 196 30, 835, 356 19,849,017 30, 613,051 32, 767,925 39,857, 134 

Grand Totals............ ie 1, 285,342,353 aoe 1,336,303,503 bar 1,488,382,091 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To assist in clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 3. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual values 
of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals 1945-54 


Mineral 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


MNP AAICSHepeeek eis Foe rac cya 63-6 | 57-8 | 61-3 | 59-6 | 59-8] 59-0 | 59-9 | 56-7 | 53-1] 53-7 
BODET Rea eee ernie eee © Saeki 11 9-3 14-2 13-1 11-6 11-8 11-9 11-4 11-3 11-8 
COCCI OSS TR BS Le A os A? 20-8 | 20-7) 16-7] 15-1 16-5 | 16-2 | 18-0] 11-9] 10-4} 10-0 

4 MROHE GLO geet estate ate Ace ei tyes 1-1 2-3 2-3 1°5 3-9 3-8 4-2 4-6 6-2 6-2 
Lead.... 3°5 4-8 6-9 7°3 5-6 4-6 4-7 4-3 3-7 3-9 
Bekele MAMOe Se tccdiccs ye ca 12-4 O20 115001 20-6 tO), 10-7. 12a) 11-8) 1250. | 2d 
Platinum: metals\o.22 fos00 sls oe 5-4 2-6 1-5 2-0 2-2 1-7 1-8 1-4 1:5 1-4 
Chiu g Sa ee Fs eae eee hee 1-2 2-1 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-8 1-8 1-6 1-8 1-7 
TGs. OI Gate AE cis is Bh teh 6-7 7:3 7:2 8-0 8-5 9-4) 10-9} 10-1 7-2 6-1 
Non-metallics ! (excluding Fuels) 8-0 8-7 8-5 8-2 71 9-0 9-3 9-7 9-4 8-8 
PESLOS sere ice Nias ot taae n> 4-6 5-0 5-1 5-1 4.4 6:3 6-5 6-9 6-4 5-8 
Res hemrd nation eis Grane a eon 0-4 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-6 0-5 
CRATER hoo. eed See Ps Pee 0-3 0:3 0:3 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2)" 0-2 0-2 0-1 
RMP hE Sec tickers sachin est oaters 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-6 
Sielpiaiite t ets 2 kis Son. coe thss Aneto 0-4 0-4 0:3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 0-3 
LOCUS. Se Bi ae le eee 18-7 | 20-4| 17-1 | 19-5 | 20-4| 19-2] 18-7] 20-4) 23-5 | 23-7 
CIEE ae eee gener eenerra 13-5} 15-0] 12-0]. 18-0] 12-3} 10-5 8-7 8-6 7-7 6-5 
Matureligassske ct. oS AR 2-5 2-4 2-1 1-9 1:3 0-6 0-6 0-7 0-8 0-8 
REORT GOIN ser ita ung > iota te + 2-7 3-0 3-0 4-6 6-8 8-1 9-4) 11-1] 15-0} 16-4 
Structural Materials.............. 9-7 | 13-1] 13-1 | 12-7 | 12-7] 12-7] 12-1] 13-1] 14:0] 13-8 
SEPaVODTOGUCES: ...¢6< 00-25 ccscces > 1-8 2-4 2-2 2-1 2-0 2-1 1-9 1-9 2-2 2-2 
TANS? ys oka es Ae CTS 2-9 4-0 3-4 3-4 3-6 3-4 3-2 ROS 4-4 4-0 
LICE, SA TE a a a 1:3 1-4 1-3 1:3 1:3 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-0 
BRNO SONS Bd ips a sjcrp te bs aie 2-1 3-1 3-6 Seid, 3°5 3-5 3-6 4-0 4-0 4-0 
SUS hh gh 1-6 2-2 2°6 2-2 2-3 2-5 2-3 2-4 2-3 2-6 
Grand Totals............. 109-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 109-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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The total volume of mineral output attained a wartime peak in 1941 when the pro- 
duction index* stood at 132. Principally because of the steady recession in the mining of 
gold and other principal metals during the next five years the index gradually declined 
and reached a ten year low point of 97 in 1946. Since then, sharp gains in the production 
of petroleum and other non-metals together with moderate increases in metals output, 
resulted in a sustained advance to a record high level of 210 in 1954. 


4.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries - 1945-54 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Notr.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 523. 


Mineral 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Metallics... 222, ea TE ae 91-2) 79-9 | 88-7) 99-4 | 107-7 | 111-0 | 113-5 | 116-5 | 114-1 | 124-8 
Gold; Ft cet iets ee EE 64-4 | 67-6 | 73-3 | 84-3 | 98-3 | 105-8 | 104-0 | 106-5 | 97-0 | 103-9 
SUE VP sest ui Sym ae ha ees cy Oe 62:7 | 60-7] 60-5 | 77-9 | 81-2 | 104-8 | 102-7 | 113-3 | 126-7 | 138-8 
Copper; > irccticnoume chee can ree 93-2 | 72:2] 88-5) 94-5] 99-0] 93-4] 95-1] 91-2] 89-6 | 106-9 
INGOIOL ah eReet tie, Beaten, Pen es Sea 126-5 | 99-1 | 122-2 | 135-9 | 182-8 | 127-7 | 141-2 | 144-2 | 147-4 | 163-4 
IDES Ls feet catty MOEN oe hoa ae eee 89-4; 91-2) 83-3 | 86-1] 67-7 | 64-6] 61-6 | 65-1] 76-3 85-6 
TENOR? La Chee eae Oi eee 143-8 | 180-8 | 115-5 | 180-1 | 141-5 | 145-9 | 153-0 | 170-6 | 186-4 | 173-8 

Non-metallice 75205 tic a. 0S eae 153-4 | 170-4 | 189-2 | 204-3 | 175-4 | 247-2 | 271-9 | 267-3 | 258-1 | 264-3 
GY DSUNIS eee ee ce ane vent chs 117-3 | 210-1 | 280-0 | 349-3 | 346-4 | 403-6 | 371-4 | 370-3 | 393-8 | 405-5 
AS DOSEGS 2 st: taxes teen 135-5 | 150-3 | 163-1 | 176-9 | 141-8 | 218-5 | 245-3 | 245-2 | 232-3 | 235-9 
Salt.cc pene ed: pi Bees Be 161-8 | 129-5 | 178-9 | 177-7 | 181-2 | 207-2 | 233-1 | 284-6 | 231-2 | 232-2 

Fuels) Saat... an. oo: Be ee 118-2 | 121-9 | 112-8 | 142-7 | 173-7 | 198-0 | 258-8 | 301-5 | 351-5 | 397-0 
COR) kee eS RE, Ato Ms te 106-6 | 115-6 | 101-7 | 120-6 | 124-4 | 122-9 | 119-4 | 112-9 | 101-8 | 94-2 
Petroleam)s FOL Bas. oo .2s8 205-1 | 183-4 | 186-0 | 297-0 | 515-0 | 703-4 |1,161-0|1,490-6|1,966-5 |2,337-5 
Natiraligas Pik 2 iets re eee 96:5 | 94-0 | 102-6 | 112-7 | 110-6 | 116-9 | 150-8 | 188-3 | 157-5 | 180-4 

Total Mining............. 100-9 | 97-1 | 106-2 | 122-2 | 181-7 | 145-4 | 161-8 | 174-7 | 185-8 | 209-7 


———__< 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Provincial distribution of mineral production value showed only slight changes in 
1954 from the 1953 figures. Ontario still remained the leading producer with a 33-4 p.c. 
contribution to the total value of output (34-9 p.c. in 1953). In 1940 this Province accounted 
for 49-4 p.c. by value of Canada’s mineral production but this percentage has since 
steadily declined. In 1954 Ontario led in production of cobalt, copper, gold and nickel. 

Quebec and Alberta shared second place in production value in 1954 with 18-7 p.c. of 
the total for each province and British Columbia, which at one time ranked second, came 
third with 10-7 p.c. production value. Alberta gained second place with its expansion of 


* The construction of this index, which is a component of the revised index of industrial preg is described 
in DBS Reference Paper, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-51. 
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crude petroleum and natural gas output. British Columbia accounted for 78-6 p.c. of 
Canada’s lead production value, 40-3 p.c. of zinc, and 34-8 p.c. of silver; Quebec also con- 
tributed 3-6 p.c., 28-4 p.c. and 15-8 p.c. in value to these three minerals. Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan followed with 4-9 p.c. and 4-6 p.c. of Canadian value of production, 
mainly from coal, barite, gypsum, sand and stone for Nova Scotia and fuels, copper, zinc, 
silver, sodium sulphate and pitchblende products for Saskatchewan. Newfoundland and 
Manitoba’s share of the national mineral production value increased from 2-5 p.c. and 
1-9 p.c. respectively in 1953 to 2-9 p.c. and 2-4 p.c. in 1954. New Brunswick’s mineral 
production, valued at 0-8 p.c. of Canada’s total, was derived from gypsum, peat moss, 
fuels and structural materials. 


—Walue of Mineral Production by Province 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures for 1899-1910 are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 345; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 323; 
and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p: 323, 


Year f oe d eee os ee ae Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OR eek Aes hates: as 32, 220, 659 4,182, 100 91,518,120 | 216,541,856 14, 429, 423 
BORG Becers thin ene Sates 86 35,350, 271 4,813, 166 92,785, 148 191,544, 429 16, 403, 549 
TNE il steno aries eae are ea 34, 255, 560 5, 812, 943 115,151,635 | 249,797,671 18, 236, 763 
EoD NG ae ae once Ps eae se 56, 400, 245 7,003, 285 152,038,867 | 294, 239, 673 26,081,349 
AG Pree te ey eed eaetinc trees: 27,583, 615 56, 092, 830 7,184,009 165,021, 513 323,368, 644 23 , 839, 638 
BODO eee ars Steet acc cases 25, 824, 047 59,482,173 12,756,975 | 220,176,517 | 366,801,525 32,691,173 
NGealigereyn, .. i oathtsemalears. =. 32,410, 443 59,727, 256 9,564,617 | 255,530,071 | 444, 667, 208 30,045, 992 
OS epee Ge os ce 32,512,313 , 64, 552,383 11,298,960 | 270,483,962 | 444,669,412 25,105,045 
[kee EA ES 8d cae eRe eC 33, 780, 622 67,364, 408 11,663,618 | 251,881,781 465, 877,093 25, 264, 112 
NOH a, crariet ae ie et. ae 42,898, 033 73,450, 898 12,468,322 | 278,818,070 | 496,747,571 35, 106, 922 
feo) Aes SeGepesl terbne | Tonto tee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LEE Sas eS BO AGE i Nea 22,336,074 51,753, 237 64, 068 , 842 470, 812 1, 239,058 498,755, 181 
NOT Oe See sk eR er a 24, 480, 900 60, 082, 513 74, 622, 846 1,039, 525 1, 693, 904 502,816, 251 
Bet toe sae ayia 32,594,016 67, 432, 270 116,772, 621 2,720,988 2,095, 508 644, 869,975 
(TORS, reece oe ocr 34,517, 208 93, 211, 229 148, 223, 614 4, 267,485 4, 265, 910 820, 248, 865 
ANE tort ME acts Stans cos cielo? 36, 054, 536 113, 728, 425 136,385,911 6, 801, 729 5,099,176 901, 110,026 
GPR PRE. Seine Jun + 2 35, 988, 923 135, 758, 940 138, 888, 205 8,050, 899 9,035,696 || 1,045, 450,073 
(LOS Oy ee en eC 51,032, 953 168, 144, 211 176, 278, 932 8, 288, 747 9,793,170 || 1, 245,483,595 
Pe Re iirc aos Sees Op 49, 506, 094 196, 811, 654 170,071, 244 8, 944, 835 11,386,451 || 1, 285,342,353 
Bes eee tee feo teks. «ic 48,081,970 | 248,863,295 158, 487, 812 10,300, 230 14,738,562 || 1,336,303, 503 
SES Oe Seon Ene eee 68, 216,009 279,042,735 158, 630, 867 26,414, 000 16, 588, 664 || 1,488,382, 091 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are nickel, copper, gold, zine, lead, iron, 
silver and those of the platinum group. These metals are dealt with individually in the 
following paragraphs. In addition there are a number of metals produced in minor 
quantities, principally as byproducts in the treatment of metalliferous ores (see Tables 2 
and 6). 
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Nickel.—A new high was reached in 1954 in volume and in total value of nickel 
produced. The 161,000 tons produced were valued at $180,000,000 and included refined 
nickel, nickel in oxides and salts, and nickel in matte exported. Export shipments amounted 
to 91,400 tons of refined nickel and 65,800 tons of nickel in matte. 


The major portion of the output came from the Sudbury, Ont., district where smelters 
are operated by The International Nickel Company of Canada and Falconbridge Mines 
Limited. Three other mines in the area shipped ore or concentrates to the Falconbridge 
smelter: Nickel Rim Mines, Milnet Mines, and Nickel Offsets Limited. The Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited shipped nickel and copper concentrates from the Lynn Lake 
mine in Manitoba to the firm’s refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., and to other smelters 
in Ontario and Quebec. 


532 MINES AND MINERALS 
a 
7.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures for 1889-1910 are given in the 1929 Year Book, p. 368; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 342; 
and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


SS ee 
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Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
£2 tons $ tons $ 
BESO ach oo Utd tAavigd anata & 122,565 GL IBZ ASS Man LODO. oh cin ties haw aoaenantiol 123, 659 112, 104,685 
EOC). «sacha ae ss aos 96, 062 45 B80; LODE LODE aus, cat cist tet wea Gece 137,903 151,269,994 
POE Coates hs, Sa NS ee 118, 626 CO 000, COd cats LOG2 1s |), ne cet eee eee 140, 559 151,349, 438 
BOSOM LTA oh Ie cote here ee 131,740 86, 9085235 1411068. acces cece eee 143, 643 160, 430, 098 
BEAD euch rds senses se ga elas 128, 690 99,173 -289 4 1954. ., oka ee 161,279 180,173,392 


Copper.—Copper produced in Canada in 1954 amounted to 302,700 tons valued at 
$175,700,000, a 19-5 p.c. increase in volume and a 16-4 p.c. increase in value. All provinces 
showed increased production: greatest quantity gains were recorded in Quebee with a 52-8 
p.c. increase, Manitoba 30-4 p.c., Newfoundland 23-7 p.c. and Saskatchewan 18-3 p.c. 
The copper mined at the newly operating Lynn Lake property helped raise the Manitoba 
total. Ontario mines produced about 141,000 tons and Quebec mines nearly 84,000 tons. 
Mines in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia exported concentrates to foreign smelters. 


8.—Copper Production by Province and Total Value 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 272; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 335; 
and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 331. 


er ee en eee 


he Canada 
Year f Fae d Quebec Ontario | Manitoba pasate Festa aes ‘Quanta See 
a tons - tons tons ag tons tons tons tons $ 

OL erg ees eae re ee 51,342 119,726 20, 563 32,950 12,876 237 , 457 59,322, 261 

Sa ar ss 34, 899 89,712 19, 250 31,356 8,750 183, 967 46, 632,093 

De atts Chat in: 7 42,561 113, 934 15,316 33,151 20,900 225, 862 91,541, 888 

EE See eee ius 48, 813 120,383 18, 960 31,074 21,502 240,732 107, 159, 756 

DUE Mee Soe aera 3,617 67, 822 113,042 16,960 34,960 27,055 263, 456 104,719,151 

Lye Sa Se 3,221 72,891 117,210 20, 817 28, 982 21,086 264, 207 123,211, 407 
a 2,899 68, 866 128, 808 15, 839 31,625 21,932 269,970! | 149,026,216! 
TO 2 beh pein ete « sae 2,959 68, 846 125,348 9,374 30,344 20,786 258,038? | 146,679,0402 
MABaet Ls". Baudve 2,814 54,920 130, 582 9,411 30, 588 24,148 253, 2523 | 150,953,7423 
ED AISEM RE 3,481 83,930 140,776 12,274 36, 192 25, 088 302, 7324 175,712,693 4 
1 Includes one ton valued at $536 produced in N.W.T. 2 Includes 383 tons valued at $218,663 produced in 
Nova Scotia and 3 tons valued at $1,969 produced in N.W.T. 3 Includes 788 tons valued at $471,962 produced 


in Nova Scotia. 4 Includes 991 tons valued at $577,868 produced in Nova Scotia. 


Gold.—The settlement of the labour disputes in northern Ontario and Quebec 
permitted a greater output of gold bearing ore. There was 4,366,440 oz. t. produced in 
1954 compared with 4,055,723 oz. t. in 1953. N early all the provinces showed an increase 
in output. Gold was bought on the basis of $35 (United States) per oz. t. and, as the 
Canadian dollar was at a premium through the year, the average price in Canadian funds 
was $34.07. 
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9.—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced by Province 1945-54 


Nore.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for 1862-1910 are given in the 1916-17 
Year Book, pp. 268-269; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, pp. 336-337; and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 382. 


Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
Year bias eas 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t. $ oz. t $ oz. t $ oz. t $ 
LORS : age oe ‘ 3,291 126,704 661,608 | 25,471,908 | 1,625,368 | 62,576,668 
OAU echt oe : 4,321 158,797 618,339 | 22,723,958 | 1,813,383 | 66,639,988 
LOA ate es te 1,271 44,485 598,127 | 20,934,445 | 1,944,819 | 68,068,665 
BOSS or ceeeor ‘< a 188 6, 580 770,625 | 26,971,875 | 2,095,377 | 78,338,195 
EOAQ, csein, 3 9,269 333, 684 64 2,304 964,184 | 34,710,624 | 2,354,509 | 84,762,324 
BOO rants erot 9,254 352,115 65 2,473 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 2,481,110 94, 406, 236 
OBA: creme ef 8,515 313,778 17 626 1,067,306 | 39,330,226 | 2,462,979 | 90,760,776 
MOD Z: style ocd 8,595 294, 551 1,433 49,109 1,113,204 | 38,149,501 2,513,691 86,144, 190 
OSS a6 7,654 263,451 3,248 111,796 1,021,698 | 35,166,845 2,182,437 75,119,481 
MO5AY eas 6,528 222, 409 3,754 127,899 1,098,570 | 37,428,280 | 2,361,385 | 80,452,387 
* Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
ear as Ld et 0. Pc Ee Ss ne 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
OZeabs $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
1045 cose ake 70,655 | 2;720,218 108,568 | 4,179,868 a 269 186, 854 7,193,879 
1946. 79,402 2,918,024 112,101 4,119,712 110 4,042 136, 242 5, 006, 893 
OW Tite cleat (PATNI! SAEED 93,747 | 3,281,145 78 2,730 249,011 8,715,385 
TORS ae as 106,176 3,716,160 87,927 3,077,445 78 2,730 306,998 10,744,930 
WO 40a aoe 137,399 4,946, 364 94,208 3,391, 488 115 4,140 304, 307 10,955,052 
USHIUS eee = = 191,725 7,295,136 79,784 3,035,781 152 5,784 290, 490 11,058, 144 
LOSI Gee... 163,914 6,040, 231 110,216 4,061, 460 97 3,574 289 ,992 10, 686, 205 
NOS ee rns 141,947 | 4,864,524 93,585 | 3,207,158 111 3, 804 273,059 9,357,732 
1953.)> 2 sce 131,309 | 4,519,656 88,327 | 3,040,215 65 2823 1, 264,976 9,120,474 
OKA AE F 134,944 | 4,597,542 101,785 | 3,467,815 195 6, 644 268, 508 9,148,068 
. Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
ear eee a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
NOAH ME ERP erste abe Cente = 8,655 333, 218 SH Pal 1,221,258 || 2,696,727 | 103,823,990 
OA Ree Mee es FAY! loos, cmideens 23, 420 860, 685 45, 286 1,664,260 || 2,832,554 | 104,096,359 
LG Ae ieee el eee te Mee Re 62,517 | 2,188,095 47,745 1,671,075 || 3,070,221 | 107,457,735 
AOVEGS. eee Fe cies ee a 101,625 | 3,556,875 60,614 | 2,121,490 ]} 3,529,608 | 123,536,280 
TDS os eo See ae oe ee ae 177,493 | 6,389,748 81,970 | 2,950,920 |) 4,123,518 | 148,446,648 
ROBO EE es ae meee ek vaca oh a3 200,663 | 7,635,227 93,339 | 3,551,549 || 4,441,227 | 168,988,687 
LOT Miceee eee ee eee ciate ey lhe be DAD CNA G Bein oe Oo 77,504 | 2,856,022 |} 4,392,751 | 161,872,873 
TIES Fetes Sc oS oa 247,581 8,484, 601 78,519 | 2,690,846 }} 4,471,725 | 153,246,016 
LOD eee ee att © aa att cette. sins 289,929 | 9,979,356 66,080 | 2,274,474 || 4,055,723 | 139,597,985 
Behave? RE Pe 2 Sa. AO Ne ee 2 308,563 | 10,512,741 82,208 | 2,800,826} 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 


— | 


Lead.—Estimated lead production in 1954 amounted to 218,495 tons, an increase 


of 13 p.c. over 1953. The 1954 total included the lead in base bullion produced in Canadian 
smelters and the computed recoverable content of ores and concentrates exported. British 
Columbia accounted for 79 p.c. of the total, and its output moved up from 148,817 tons in 
1953 to 171,768 tons in 1954. The Mackeno Mine in Yukon Territory and its output 
added to that of the United Keno Mines brought the total for the Territory to 16,883 tons. 
In Quebec the total production for the Province declined about 15-4 p.c. Nova Scotia’s 
only lead producer increased its output of the preceding year by 14-6 p.c. Total refined 
lead production was about 166,000 tons. Canadian consumers used about 68,090 tons 
and 116,409 tons of piglead were exported. 
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10.— Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores 1945-54 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Nore.—Figures for 1887-1910 are given in the 1929 Year Book, p. 367; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 341; and 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


Year Quantity Value Year 
a tone $ 
HOA 5 Bees ws: Pex TELA ae eee eae 173,497 LaDy oo © Ni LOOU, aoa eerie arg tee rae 
ORC i ni pene Sea tf 176, 987 23, 895) LOU Net TOOL coe cet atey ane ta oman ae 
IGEN Aas chet eae COMES DOSS APES RE 2 161, 668 44, 200, 124 MCh Ps Ais ae hierar GaMN Get 
nhs Sol ted, SR pes eae ee 167, 251 G0 ;044 [Ab ODS tare oe. nate ee 
OAD ener oss eccrine eee — 159,775 50, 488, 879 RODS eas Tas.c che Pee eee 


Quantity 


Value 


tons 
165, 697 
158, 231 
168, 842 
193,706 
218,495 


$ 
47 , 886, 452 
58,229, 146 
54,671,021 | 
50,076, 822 
58, 250, 831 


Zinc.—The production of zinc in 1954 amounted to 376,491 tons valued at $90,207,285, 
a decline of 25,271 tons from the alltime high of 401,762 tons of 1953. Average price 
remained about the same in both years. 


In 1954 all provinces except Saskatchewan and British Columbia showed some 
increases in zine production over 1953, Yukon and Ontario making the highest gains. 


Refined zinc output, including zine refined from foreign ores, amounted to 213,775 


tons in 1954. 


Zinc concentrates from Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Eastern Canada were exported 
for treatment but a large portion of the zinc ores mined in British Columbia and some 
from Yukon Territory were treated in the smelter at Trail, B.C. 


11.— Quantity and Value of Zine Produced 1945-54 


Nortr.—Figures for 1911-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 347, and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 335. 


— 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb. 
“* tons $ oe cts. tons $ cts. 

HOA OMY ch Sh Les 258, 607 33,308, 556 6-44 OSU 80 tiowe sake 8 313, 227 98,040, 145 15-65 
NO SORS. 28.55 eee 235,310 36,755, 450 7-81 LOGIT cateerhs rear ciets 341,112 | 135,762,643 19-90 

LOA TAOS AAT, 4: Cae 207, 863 46, 686,010 11-23 HOS2 ties oo 371,802 | 129,833,285 17-46 

RAS AY had. ERGs, 234, 164 65, 237, 956 13-93 1950 ca cee. oe 401,762 96,101,386 11-96 

O49) GS. Pad... ee 288, 264 76,372,147 13-25 1954.2 . Beregetoee 376,491 90, 207, 285 11-98 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zine produced in Canada. 


Iron Ore.—During 1954 the producers of iron ore shipped 7,361,598 short tons 
valued at $49,666,507, an increase in both volume and value over the previous year. 


In the Labrador-New Quebec area production commenced in June 1954 and the first 


shipment was loaded at the port of Seven Islands at the end of July. 


In Ontario production came from the Hogarth open pit mine of Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Limited while the Errington underground mine was readied for production. Output from 
Algoma Oil Properties came from the Helen and Victoria underground mines in the 
At Marmora the stripping of the limestone overburden from the 


Michipicoten area. 


magnetite ore was nearly completed. 


Mining was suspended in the Iron Hill mine in British Columbia in 1954 but the 


Texada mine continued production at about the same rate as previously. 
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12.Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings 1945-54 


Nors.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 373; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 340; and 
for 19z9-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


Tron Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments —— Production | of Steel 
Year from Nowa of Ferro- Ingots 
Canadian Sontic Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
NAS Sia ate ie eee 2 ee ee 1,135,444 374,302 | 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178,214 2,877,927 
CEOS it IOS: itn ge aM oo ai ae 1,549, 528 317,180 | 1,089,072 | 1,406,252 137, 822 2,327, 283 
TEA eat tsk tie Sree Se eee Geis Ses 1,919, 366 354,789 | 1,606,787 | 1,962,848! 227,123 2,945,952 
I ee oO Oe a ee 1,337,244 438,480 | 1,687,309 | 2,125,739 232,734 3, 200, 480 
RON erty. (ee PneGe ei teal ae eae cles. cher ai 3,675, 096 472,885 | 1,681,600 | 2,154,485 202,092 3,190,377 
‘LOTTO 8 eee Se erie eee 3,605, 261 513,029 | 1,804,092 | 2,317,121 180, 499 3,383,575 
LR Sh 21 Se eae ere a ee 4,680,510 485,900 | 2,066,998 | 2,552,893 266, 252 3,568, 720 
TB gene gap 6 SR Oe Sa ae a eR 5,271, 849 395,262 | 2,286,323 | 2,681,585 232,117 Sade ytd 
LOPS 8 Ge ie: Uae a eI eg Sor ee 6,509,818 440,005 | 2,572,268 | 3,012,268 153, 660 4,116,068 
EUR aac 8” Laces i RI, eR ul 7,361,598 814,297 | 1,896,782 | 2,211,029 116, 141 3,195,030 


ee | 


1 Includes production of 1,272 tons in British Columbia. 


Silver.—Silver production continued its upward trend in 1954 amounting to 31,100,000 
oz. t. as compared with 28,300,000 oz. t. in 1953. The larger contributors were British 
Columbia with nearly 11,000,000 oz. t. and Yukon Territory with 7,000,000 oz. t. In the 
extreme eastern and western areas of Canada silver is recovered from silver-lead-zinc ores; 
in Ontario it occurs in the nickel-copper, silver-cobalt, and gold ores; in Quebec it comes 
from copper-gold-silver.and silver-lead-zinc ores; and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
complex ores of copper-gold-silver-zine yield sizable quantities of silver. 


13.—Quantity of Silver Produced by Province and Total Value 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures for 1887-1910 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 271; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 345: 
and for 1929-43 in the 1946 edition, p. 334. 


Average 
Year cn, a f pea ee “| bee Quebec Ontario Manitoba 

funds) 

ets. oz. t. oz. t oz. t oz. t. oz. t. 

(UTS Sie Fes Sie Se eA 47-00 112 | 2,149,570 | 3,185,369 533, 883 
Ree AR eee ce 8G So es oa cls are 83-65 146 | 1,916,453 | 2,485,215 528,017 
Uti UN Ai A Sea ae pane erie er 72-00 97 | 2,184,189 | 2,342,032 424, 365 
RN tat Ok ss pnt secs 92s 75-00 8 | 2,376,754 | 3,210,107 737, 298 
er ee. Wels es D2 Chis al SE 74-25 585, 966 3 | 3,250,578 | 2,562,859 554, 266 
aes oyna em» 9% 80-82 575,524 2| 4,348,379 | 4,408,620 893,099 
ee Ae nee 94-55 534,519 1| 4,154,290 | 4,520,094 613,141 
ES LG See SES oe 83 +52 638,524 91,886 | 4,536,247 | 6,491,124 412,149 
6 Oe i Fine er 84-01 648, 389 226,225 | 4,571,373 | 5,154,619 429, 508 
a al ae 83-26 742,120 4,907,304 | 5,443,721 411,125 


262,361 
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13.— Quantity of Silver Produced by Province and Total Value 1945-54—concluded 


Year es Geld tan Cae Pd ve Canada! 

- eit Sa ee oz. t. nt anne oz. t. es | 
1O45 0! Raew shite cn tes pane av eee 1,426,457 | 5,620,323 2,033 25,158 |) 12,942,906 6,083,165 — 
ARSE: Tile Retelyoeaeae Merkerine © Pei Ryman, Orca eta lard Ps 1,498,496 | 6,078,419 6,112 31,230 || 12,544,100 | 10,493,139 
(CY RI Sei RMON. URE ee pr 5 1,282,546 | 5,903,367 45,355 372,051 || 12,504,018 |, 9,002,893 
LOS ss vase Ghsta'y asayaaie aves. Rehag ake CL 1,323,900 | 6,717,908 25,382 | 1,718,618 || 16,109,982 | 12,082, 487 
O49 id caucs. Aen shag nl apa Ee 1,482,009 | 7,573,506 70,505 |. 1,562,730 || 17,641,493 | 13,098,808 
LOBOS... ca sek us actiche era meres reece 1,207,796 | 8,528,107 62,111 | 3,202,779 || 23,221,481 | 18,767,561 
11) DREAD Cr oar Sons or as 1,454,341 | 8,342,414 64,228 | 3,442,788 || 23,125,825 | 21,865,467 
LOB 2 7 calbaic. ptukeas cea ernie ar east ers 1,179,514 | 7,784,964 59,258 | 4,028,551 || 25,222,227 | 21,065,603 
LOD Oi cig svcd sitar emeerates nace ve eveeacas 1,257,622 | 9,308,874 63,592 | 6,639,127 || 28,299,335 | 23,774,271 
sy. eee ee PR UMAR nee re cent em A 1,474,370 | 10,825,614 59,037 | 6,992,279 || 31,117,949 | 25,907,870 


eee 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Metals of the Platinum Group.—Included in this group are platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium and iridium. Nearly all the platinoids produced in Canada come 
from the nickel-copper ores in the Sudbury area of Ontario. The platinum group residues 
are recovered from the electrolytic tanks in the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ont. 
The nickel-copper matte shipped by Falconbridge Nickel Company Limited contains 
some platinum-group metals which are recovered at the refinery in Norway. Production 
in 1954 amounted to 154,000 oz.t. of platinum valued at $12,900,000 and 189,000 oz.t. of 
palladium, rhodium, etc., valued at $7,900,000. 


The industrial uses of the platinum metals have expanded in recent years particularly 
for electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery, and medical and dental appliances. 


14.— Quantity and Value of Platinum and Palladium! Produced 1945-54 


Nots.—Records of the platinum production go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts were comparatively 
small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures for 1921-39 are given in the 
1940 Year Book, p. 340, and for 1940-44 in the 1951 edition, p. 513. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 

mek oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. ary eee 
19452... 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 | 18,671,074 || 1950..... 124,571 | 10,255,929 | 148,741 | 7,578,144 
19462 ches 121,771 | 7,672,701 | 417,566-] 5,162,801 | 1958... 153,483 | 14,542,515 | 164,905 | 7,950, 107 
LOAN 94,570 | 5,582,467 | 110,332 | 4,387,740 || 1952..... 122,317 | 10,916,792 | 157,407 | 7,559,109 
ik team 121,404 | 10,622,850 | 148,343 | 6,295,132 || 1953..... 187,545 | 12,550,981 | 166,018 | 7,495,409 
1040) he. 153,784 | 11,603,002 | 182,233 | 8,289,915 || 1954..... 154,356 | 12,950,469 | 189,350 | 7,956,087 
eRe ii « also iridium, rhodium, ruthenium. 2 Figures include an accumulated revision for previous 


Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals (excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, gypsum, salt, and sulphur; 
it also includes numerous other items such as magnesitic dolomite, peat moss, quartz, 
sodium sulphate, fluorspar, barite, nepheline syenite, feldspar, silica brick, mica, soapstone 
and talc, and graphite (see Tables 2 and 6). 


ae ee 
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8 CI a ac ncn nn ee an 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF NON METALLIC MINERALS 
1I940—54 


PETROLEUM NATURAL 
COAL CRUDE GAS ASBESTOS GYPSUM SALT OTHER 


OLMIS ON. senenentntss SMMC ees tse 


FUELS 
ROE DS  N 
1941 (ARTO RSA | 
i942 PRAY A | 
1943 EEE ZA 
CORUM 77 
ee ZA 
1946 [SEAMS AL 
1947 RE MEY 77228 _ | 
ROLE LI ERZZZZZAM _| 


ETI EOE EZZEE 
1950 WLLL _| 
1951 LLL | 
1952 SUL LLL _| 
1953 EY LLL A __| 
1954 BWIA 


100 200 300 400 500 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Asbestos.—The producers of asbestos shipped about 924,000 tons valued at 
$86,400,000 in 1954 as compared with 911,000 tons worth $86,000,000 in 1953. A moderni- 
zation and expansion program was under way in Quebec and a new mine in British Columbia 
was progressing favourably at the end of the year. 


15.— Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 354; and 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 353. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
Dea tA EUW) 5, Laas i ae eieie 
TTOVAUS 2 Aol ES a i alee eto ae 466, 897 22,805, 157 HOB Oi tease cgeis cates tasaepeuste se oe: 875,344 65, 854, 568 
LAO Gah eae, Brians Seite Beier rae 558, 181 25, 240, 562 ODL Metric dace Sere tence: 973,198 81,584,345 
MO aetna et et: wing bynes Miniers = Ys 661, 821 33, 005, 748 TOE Bo es cen ie eee 929, 339 89, 254,913 
Pee a ladvape tal adclgye-creteve reins 716,769 42,231,475 1O5S SF heer ree be 911, 226 86,052,895 
“PED Sie oll eae ei es Ce 574,906 39,746,072 sO BS tena eco Gimeno 924,116 86, 409, 212 


Gypsum.—The production of gypsum was higher in 1954 than in 1953 by 109,000 
tons, a result of continued demand by the building trades. Nova Scotia mines accounted 
for 80 p.c. of the Canadian total. 
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16.—Quantity of Gypsum Produced by Province and Total Value 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 321. The 1944 figures are given in the 1955 


Year Book, p. 527. 


a | 


el 


Te Nova New ; : British 
Year Scotia Bhinswick Ontario Manitoba Gahan bis Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOA iam ee. ee a 634, 960 46,755 92,174 42,275 23, 617 839,781 "1,783, 290 
O46 es bear. Ben 1,538, 738 38, 839 122,524 63, 187 47, 649 1,810, 937 3, 671, 503 
TNO) RS is “Se Foe SN St) 2,137, 704 65, 939 155, 249 79,356 58, 736 2,496, 984 4,734, 853 
1S SA tiny eh wren aye ae 2,795,848 61,534 182,303 94,698 82,426 3,216, 809 5,548, 245 
OBO oe ce. beck, ere Pe 2,050, (95 80, 436 203 , 187 94,918 79,913 3,014, 249 5, 423, 690 
1950.. 3,185,199 82, 641 199,314 114,555 84,627 3, 666, 336 6, 707, 506 
GH. 3,190,030 109, 469 262,581 134, 704 105, 908 3,802, 692 5, 880, 853 
OAR Ras et eee Piatt, Sry 2,969,312 110, 183 278, 992 130, 934 92,702 3,590, 7831] 6,538,0741 
1953. 3,050, 832 120,816 334, 495 163,313 145, 470 3,841,4572] 7,399, 8842 
OS4 ie then ae 3,168, 134 88, 856 857, 432 162,037 147,310 3,950,4223| 7,094,6713 


1 Includes 8,660 tons valued at 
$117,208 produced in Newfoundland. 


$94,881 produced in Newfoundland. 


———s 


2 Includes 26,531 tons valued at 
’ Includes Newfoundland production of 26,653 tons valued at $124,385. 


Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and 


Alberta but in Nova Scotia it is recovered by mining rock-salt and by evaporation from 
brine. Domestic production is sold principally to the dairy, meat-curing and canning 
industries, to fisheries, to highways and transport departments, to agriculturists for use 
as a soil sweetener, to chemical industries, and as table salt. About 50 p.c. of the salt 
production is used in making caustic soda, soda ash and related chemicals. 


17.—Quantity of Salt Produced by Province and Total Value 1945-54 


Norr.— Figures for the years 1926-44 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 354. 


Year a we Ontario Manitoba Bpseha Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1945. 37, 825 578, 697 21,183 — 29,421 673, 076 4,054, 720 
LQAGS oe 1G eee Sone 441, 679 26, 166 -— 31,769 537,985 3, 626,165 
194 eS ee 40,107 633 , 766 24,974 - 29, 698 728, 545 4,436,930 
1948... 61,799 619, 598 25, 251 -- 34,613 741,261 4,836,028 
LOS OS er eae eee 86, 612 607, 206 18, 734 8,103 28,359 749,014 5,566, 725 
DODO tied ee 101, 930 696, 582 16, 592 18,186 25, 606 858, 896 7,011,306 
1951.. 127,252 772,585 16,778 28,192 19,718 964,525 7,905,977 
19525. 138, 845 757,025 18,113 33, 540 24,380 971,903 7,774, 815 
LOSS tere, oe ee 127,819 749 , 046 18,078 35,100 24, 885 954, 928 6,974,501 
UO 542 0B algicu se ee 150,589 733,066 17, 809 Barat 31,196 969, 887 8,340, 163 


Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics include the sulphur content of pyrite 
shipped and the sulphur content of the sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide made from 
smelter gases. For statistical purposes the elemental sulphur, recovered during the treat- 
ment of natural gas, is not included in the mining industry as it is considered that these 
treatment plants are more closely allied to the chemical industry. 


In 1954 the producers of sulphur shipped 532,000 tons, 174,000 tons more than in 
1953; in the earlier year there were large shipments of pyrite from stockpiled production 
of previous years. 


SB EEE hee lO eo a am 
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18.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced 1945-54 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-44 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 355. 
Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

0h lke ESS Se ORS 2 0 Renee Sere 250, 114 DiS gLite LOODS caret we aise hs 24 o> 2 FES 301,172 2,189, 660 
1 Se cere nt re rere od See 234,771 LAP RAO 66" 19S) eri ee 371,790 3,120,785 
RET) ee M i Caer as, oh a SORES ASA, 2h 221, 781 TSOP NS Or allt O 26 pees castarbor cc eeaa Merck «ok coats 423,788 3, 851, 183 
ee ee et ar, Sain, Bee eee 229,463 TASSO SO OS le bOGSe stances etag nee Vise c tae oak 358, 850 3,172, 698 
TLC TRS «aE eee BS. ey: 2 Ree age. Wee DIST Ue 2) 0895 SS4t PAObA owe, iets wale eoes Mauss > 532, 406 4, 875, 969 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels* 


Coal.—Coal mining continues to be affected adversely by the substitution of fuel oil, 
natural gas and electricity for heating and power purposes. Outp1t dropped off in 1954 
for the fourth successive year, amounting to 14,900,000 tons compared with 15,900,000 
in 1953. The principal decline was in Alberta where output dropped to 4,859,000 tons 
from 5,900,000 tons in 1953. Output in Nova Scotia was 5,840,000 tons against 5,780,000 
in the preceding year and there was a slight increase in Saskatchewan’s production. 


* Information on the coal reserves of Canada is given in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 516-518. 


for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 347. 


19.—Coal Production by Province 1945-54 
Nore.—Figures for 1874-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 419; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 348; and 


pelea 


Nova New Saskat- d British Yukon 
Year Scotia | Brunswick chewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOAD eer 5,112,615 361, 184 1,532,995 | 7,800,151 1, 699, 768 — 16, 506, 713 67, 588, 402 
1946.. 5, 452,898 366, 735 1,523,786 | 8,826, 239 1, 636, 792 — 17,806,450 | 75,361,481 
LOATs oe. 5hh 4,118,196 345, 194 1,571,147 | 8,070,430 1,763, 899 — 15,868,866 | 77,475,017 
HY oe ae 6,430,991 522,136 | 1,589,172 | 8,123, 255 1,780,334 3,801 || 18,449,689 | 106, 684,008 
1949.. 6,181,779 540, 806 1,870,487 | 8,616,855 1,906, 963 3,153 || 19,120,043 | 110,915,121 
TO5O eek 6,478, 405 607,116 | 2,203,223 8,116,220 | 1,730,445 3,703 || 19,139,112 | 110, 140,399 
1951. 6,307, 629 653,439 | 2,228,318 | 7,659,329 1,739, 412 3,696 || 18,586,823 | 109,038, 855 
1952.. 5,905, 265 742, 823 2,083,465 | 7,194,757 1, 644, 250 8,442 || 17,579,002 | 111,026, 149 
1953. 5, 787,026 721,252 | 2,021,304 | 5,917,474 1, 443, 006 10,611 |) 15,900,673 | 102,721,875 
19547. 7g 5, 842, 896 781, 271 2,116,740 | 4,859,049 1, 299, 510 14,113 || 14,913,579 96, 600, 266 


' 20.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 420; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 349; 
and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 348. 


Year Anthracite! Bituminous? Lignite 
tons tons $ tons $ 
GAT Oe en alc 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 
NY USS eee ear near 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 | 21,475,040 | 78,366,184 172 776 
ROS fen Stee. 53 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 | 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 45255 
BOSSE Ek aco. 5,244,837 | 56,380,098 | 25,614,443 | 129,929,580 | 14,632 | 78,073 
ROAGM ER, <3 USN xE™ 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 | 18,233,528 | 95,403,106 | 16,547 | 89,629 
AG OO AS, snes Fe 4,286,383 | 54,285,320 | 22,660,969 | 120,443,963 | 7,471 | 34,848 
0 een eee 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 | 22,938,824 | 116,802,323 | 9,150 | 42,486 
TOBOE F088 sok 3,894,863 | 49,430,308 | 21,030,503 | 101,203,443 | 7,487 | 33,403 
ES Sa ame one 2,989,054 | 40,088,265 | 20,273,425 | 96,464,453 | 3,062 | 14,735 
eS Ee ae 2,754,882 | 33,163, 183 15, 822, 283 71,617,515 | 2,824 | 14,500 


1 Includes anthracite dust. 


ported 142,435 tons of briquettes 
245,678 tons valued at $2,233,654 in 1947, 308, 
in 1949, 191,184 tons valued at $ 
$1,868,619 in 1952, 128,673 tons val 


2,316,570 in 


2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


Totals?,3 


tons 


25,061, 556% 
26, 106, 599 * 
28, 891,930 
30,873,912 
22,195, 2108 


26, 954, 823 * 
26, 801, 405° 
24, 932, 853 * 
23, 265, 5413 
18,579,989 


$ 


102,431,974 
120,354, 420 
138,949,785 
186,387,751 
141, 149, 063 


174, 764, 131 
168,089, 448 
150, 667, 154 
136, 567, 453 
104,795, 198 


3 Canada also im- 


of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945, 182,231 tons valued at $1,449,221 in 1946, 
753 tons valued at $3,204,839 in 1948, 186,971 tons valued at $2,185,707 
1950, 170,157 tons valued at $2,061,798 in 1951, 155,597 tons valued at 
ued at $1,601,376 in 1953 and 128,163 tons valued at $1,583,610 in 1954. 
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21.—Exports of Doméstic Coal 1945-54 


Norre.—Figures for 1868-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 421; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 349; . 
and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 348. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
Seat ite. "fons [> 2g AI ee ef SAe Bo 9) freee 
GA ANE Ms Oe Akh ts» Susie 840,708 1, 6303; G4S. IE LO50 ak «ap AeA tees «che yet 394,961 3,198, 040 
LOLG Peres he orien ott ete 862, 489 DO dG Lode el QOL tency. d yetereyemen repeater eae ieee 435, 083 3,495, 664 
C7 WR Ae ee fer es r 71d, S49CHN SEASON TSS ANT 9D yw... Lada, cee Rete sce 388, 960 3, 203, 522 
L948. ht 5. 2c TER ateee seer ee Ue 273); 202 eel Soo; OSS a PL O58in is. oe eamiaene ake ee ase 255, 274 1,999, 908 
Ae Oi ee cle We ten raber arity. te, detec Suc 432,043 SROOSG OY 2 ll LOO dems sere ae ior tree Aeneas 219,346 1, 716, 435 


The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 1945-54 are shown in Table 22 
and detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 1953 and 1954 are given in 
Table 23; the difference between the totals of the two tables in the same year is accounted 
for by the fact that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not cleared 
for consumption until required, and coal received in previous years may be taken out of 
bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally the coal made available for 
consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption as coal is landed at 
Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken 
out of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic 
consumption if required. 


22.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1886-1916 are given in the 1921 Year Book, p. 354; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 350; 
and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 349. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ Con- 

§ . ~ Grand ee 

Year Canadian Coal! From From Total tion 
United United Total? vie Per 

States Kingdom Capita’ 

tons p-c. tons tons tons 1 tons tons 

LOADS AES. etki Fahy A ae 15, 227, 819 38-3 24,505, 241 28,388 | 24,521,528 61-7 | 39,749,347 3-29 
GAGE Sie heh At Reese 16,502,508 | 39-0 || 25,639,541 101,580 | 25,740,704 | 61-0 || 42,243,212 | 3-45 
LEE Re eer i oie oR 14,673,967 | 34-0 || 28,410,149 52,777 | 28,462,242 | 66-0 || 43,136,209 | 3-45 
1 er ee ee eee, 16, 928,028 36-0 30, 295, 841 162,550 | 30,454,917 64-0 47,382,945 3-70 
LOA OI § ncaa re tkt cn eae 18, 104, 626 45-3 21,501, 583 Gol 4b (alae lisos e007 54-7 39, 937, 688 2-97 
1950P RES ae. Mes oh Pas 18,224,944 | 40-6 || 26,224, 893 423,874 | 26,649,049 | 59-4 |] 44,873,993 | 3-27 
LOST: ts. s ae: ce eae eae 17,571, 154 39-8 26, 232, 211 291,656 | 26,523,921 60-2 44,095,075 2-92 
1052. Sete ies Cee ae 16, 749, 416 40-5 24, 248, 804 856,032 | 24,603,789 59-5 41,353, 205 2-87 
19bS ie Jee eee ee. 15, 240, 105 40-0 22,548, 793 352,383 | 22,900,392 60-0 38, 140, 497 2-58 
L054 Sass 3 00h eee Pee 14, 466, 212 44.0 18, 0° 4,962 266,304 | 18,322,056 56-0 32, 788, 268 2-16 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to take account of foreign 
coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Figures based on 
estimates of population given at p. 151. 
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23.— Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada 1953 and 1954 . 
Nore.—For details by provinces, see DBS annual report, The Coal Mining Industry. 


ee 


Canadian Coal 


Coal 
Coal Imported! Made Available 


Grade Produced Exported for Corsumption 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Anthracite. «2. —_ — — —_ 2,931,599 2,737,172 2,931,599 AN oul aries 
BitumMINouss...-.a 11,479,395 | 10,340,616 | 184,511 | 136,143 19,485,972 | 15,690,864 | 30,780,856 25, 895,337 
Subbituminous...| 2,399,974 2,456, 228 91 218 —_ — 2,399, 883 2,456,005 
MAST le te ae 2,021,304 2,116, 740 454 1,274 — — 2,020, 850 2,115,466 
Totals:...4<00 15, 900,673 | 14,918,579 185,056 | 137,635 | 22,417, 571 | 18, 428,036 | 38,133,188 | 33, 203, 980 


RE ee eee ee eee es ee 


1Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs, exclusive of 104,216 tons of 
imported briquettes in 1953, and 122,966 tons in 1954, 


Petroleum.—A special article on the Canadian crude petroleum situation up to the 
end of 1951 is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 524-527. That information is brought 
up to the end of 1952 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 540-544, to June 1954 in the survey at 
pp. 492-494 of the 1955 edition, and to June 1955 at pp. 505-508 of the present volume. 
Information on oil and gas pipelines in Canada is included in Chapter XIX. 

In 1954 Canadian crude oil production totalled 96,080,345 bbl., an increase of 32-8 p.c. 
over the 1953 production of 80,898,897 bbl. Western Canada accounted for 99 p.c. of the 
total and Alberta yielded 87,714,000 bbl. or 91 p.c. ‘There was an increase in Saskatchewan 
in 1954 with a yield of 5,400,000 bbl., and Manitoba, which had no production previous 
to 1951, showed a yield of 2,148,000 bbl. in 1954. 


e 
24.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced by Province 1945-54 
Nore.—Figures for 1936-44 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 476. 


———_—_—_—_. 
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New : | Saskat- Northwest | : 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan | Alberta Territories Canada 
QUANTITY 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
NOSES ocean ct ages ae 30, 140 113,325 14,374 7,979,786 345,171 8,482,796 
1O4Gs ee fet. am eo oe 28, 584 123 , 082 118, 686 7,137,921 177, 282 7,585, 555 
LEE YAMS Rt ike Sacer co oft 23, 129 131, 295 540, 117 6,770,477 227,474 7,692, 492 
NGA Der ace ots Ar Renee ees 21372 176,989 849, 166 10, 888, 592 350, 541 12, 286, 660 
NOAQH ee i Reals Mea eee 19,544 260, 670 782, 188 20,087,418 155, 528 21,305, 348 
LOS Gos caof ine cae ee Nigl3 7 250, 655 1,041,098 27,548, 169 186,729 29,043,788 
WO5L Aceh noe d See 15,551 197,171 1, 249, 281 45,915,384 227, 449 47, 615, 534! 
1952 0.36.3 Peo ie eee 14, 237 191,814 1,696, 505 58,915, 723 314, 217 61, 237 , 3222 
MOD oat ce site at Ear SE pe wd 14, 738 299, 685 2,797, 888 76, 816,383 316, 689 80, 898, 897% 
Oe Oe ee ene OP. Cire 13,046 412,474 5, 422, 899 87, 713, 855 369, 887 96, 080, 3454 
VALUE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LG ee oe ese Ge. cs 2 eae 42,413 268,478 15,362 13, 169, 692 136, 303 13, 632, 248 
ee ty Seiseey aa Oe: Bain! 49,018 291,719 135,990 14,347, 933 173,392 14,989,052 
OY Re, eee eer ae eee 32,381 350,000 614, 156 18,078, 907 509, 238 19, 575, 682 
CO LUSS Sie eee peer See Ae he 29,920 608, 109 976,541 35, 127, 751 676, 574 37,418,895 
OYA US Re en EO A dnc a 27,362 901, 143 836, 941 58,999, 936 353, 108 61,118,490 
CS DS eee eee ges on. 23,992 892,000 1,134,797 82,216, 492 352, 656 84, 619, 937 
(MGs Soe Gee es ere Prkce(eil 677,905 1,659,045 | 113,870,152 399,887 || 116,655, 2381 
USE eae ee ee ote ss ols. 2 19,932 641, 037 2,256,352 139,512, 432 379, 160 143,038, 2122 
LIVES ORR SI SR oc 8: 20, 633 994, 835 3,833,107 | 193,761,644 257,251 || 200,582, 2768 
HORAS sehen... ot... Saker 18, 265 1,391, 687 8,183,304 | 228,319,165 344,960 || 243,877,030 


2 Includes 104,826 bbl. valued at $229,299 


1 Includes 10,698 bbl. valued at $26,478 produced in Manitoba. 
produced in Manitoba 3 Includes 653,514 bbl. valued at $1,714,806 produced in Manitoba. 


: 4 Includes 
2,148,184 bbl. valued at $5,619,649 produced in Manitoba. 
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New 

Year Brunswick 

M cu. ft. . 

BET Ay wet ete AE et a 653, 230 

Geo. |. eee 541,010 

BA ee Sill ns ase 489,810 

PUR oe a ee 420,352 

HOBO ihe fasts ae eee 375,035 

RSs oie eae 361,877 

LC Re ee tree 261,579 

VGAD SHE Ova aes 202,042 

1 5 eee ee PS cae, SAE ae ae 177.012 
(SEY epaeearrarton tt Siene ieaeen 


183,457 


and stone. 


Ontario 


M cu. ft. 


7,199,970 
7,051,309 
7,785,921 
8,590, 429 
8,024, 213 


8,009, 488 
8, 442, 842 
8,302, 190 
9,708, 969 
10,015, 818 


Saskat- 
chewan 


M cu. ft. 


163, 824 
209, 569 
274,193 
477,271 
812,916 


813, 554 
860, 082 
1,007,491 
1,422, 128 
3,333,077 
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25.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced by Province 1945-54 
Nore.—Figures for 1920-28 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 347, and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 350. 
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Natural Gas Production.—Alberta accounts for almost 90 p.c. of Canada’s pro- 
duction of natural gas. It is estimated that the total output for all provinces was almost 
121,000,000,000 cu. feet in 1954 of which 107,000,000,000 cu. feet was from Alberta 
wells. Ontario’s production amounted to over 10,000,000,000 cu. feet in 1954. (See also 
the survey of the petroleum and natural gas industry up to June 1955, pp. 505-508, and the 
article on the construction of pipelines in Canada, Chapter XIX.) 


Northwest 
Alberta Teeitories Canada 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft $ 
40,393,061 1,500 48,411,585 12,309, 564 
40,097,096 1,500 47,900, 484 12, 165,050 
44,106, 643 — 52, 656, 567 13, 429, 558 
48 965,217 150, 000 58, 603, 269 15, 632,507 
51,179,779 65, 234 60,457,177 11, 620,302 
58, 603 , 976 SoRoon 67, 822, 230 6,433,041 
69, 876, 831 19, 333 79,460, 667 7,158,920 
79,149, 895 24, 847 88, 686, 465 9,517, 638 
89, 651, 605 26, 109 100, 985, 928 10,877,017 
LOT D783 5.007 29,085 120, 735, 214 12, 482, 109 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


26.—Value of Structural Materials Produced by Province 1945-54 
Nors.—Figures for 1926-44 are given in the 1916 Year Book, p. 355. 


Production of structural materials is dependent upon the activity of the construction 
industry; output in 1954 reached a record value of $203,980,000. This group includes 
clay and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), cement, lime, sand, gravel 


Year 


New- Nova New a 
foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ a: 
1,310,214 1,489,210 17,051,353 17, 437,552 
1,671,504 1,817,401 22,615,910 24,293,081 
2,724,003 2,397, 483 29, 236, 137 30, 447,055 
ae 3,419, 820 2,456,778 39,415,625 35, 208, 061 
1,683, 483 3,445, 872 2,508, 033 38, 735, 128 40,755,195 
1,619,068 3,370,622 7,597,036 42,586, 473 49,701,917 
1,490,381 3,476, 399 4,029, 324 51,450,113 60, 202, 877 
2, 283,326 3,350,941 4,856, 861 57,566, 708 66,581,698 
3,062, 606 Dy alie Goo 5, 136,128 57,086,039 77,219, 296 
3,079,417 8,787,069 5,690,912 60, 880, 910 81,985, 454 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba py em Alberta Pietuan bia Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,212,917 834, 564 3,305,941 8,777,922 48,419,673 
4,235,389 1322, 107 4,765,108 5,399,721 66, 120, 221 
4,772,908 1,632,625 4726, 752 8, 639, 872 - 84,576, 785 
6,050, 453 1, 426, 836 7,089, 427 10, 060, 246 105, 127,246 
5,791, 820 2,341,354 6,963,395 11,678,799 113, 903,079 
6,507,817 2,021,376 8. OF ia 200 10,514, 647 132,296, 212 
7,487,168 2,490,726 9,322,492 11,384,311 151,333,791 
7,903,121 2,369, 697 10, 828, 838 13,067, 428 168, 808, 618 
8, 226, 689 2,959, 853 15, 663,595 14,530,279 187, 202,218 
8, 882, 850 2,900, 164 15,574, 092 16,201,828 || 203,982,696 
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Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1954 was the highest 
recorded. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and tile are found 
in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. Stoneware clays are 
produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in Saskatchewan and shipped to 
Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manufactured into stone- 
ware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, 
although it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. 
Two large plants and a few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic 
clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, 
white burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade china 
clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia but these have not been 
used on a commercial scale. Ball clays of high bond strength occurring in the white mud 
beds of southern Saskatchewan have not been developed to any extent. 


27.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced by Province 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-44 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 356. 


Year foudiand | Scotia | Brunswick | Quebec | Ontario 
eats nae ae ai 3 ie 
He eae en enn e cd ted ahs Ste Gath ono sad 433, 455 232,783 2,534, 630 3, 107, 189 
V9.4 6 hocccitis asd ss ceed oe Ee 260 671, 466 336,971 3,457,168 4, 288,780 
LOA To ce. cuaraid 4 joe: ars cle: aE so evan ees aes 752, 126 381, 184 4, 257, 423 5,289, 528 
LOB war, .. Petycaysd «aie eRe ete ee 1,031, 685 434,772 5, 123, 908 6,563,754 
NCE | Sn ORME te ceri s colds ou on Oks 25, 450 1,053, 845 515, 767 5,580, 421 7,435, 439 
1950200. 0s ees eee es cate cae 31,089 1, 126,969 681, 139 6,324, 387 9,323, 263 
105 Ls a ei eee ne 32,183 1,202, 428 740, 861 6,776, 430 10, 484,341 
hy ae Er SS a Gtr cs oe oh ora moe 29,285 1,221, 893 655, 084 6,645, 387 11,975, 200 
GS Peer ME NNN ys, occ ai Gin US ane Ge 39,500 1,234,319 620, 769 8,070, 942 14, 829, 222 
1 iy: eee eae omen eres Big A Gerla Caos 6 Oss 33,042 1,082,039 587,994 8, 055, 692 17, 230, 231 

Manitoba Bao Alberta nn ae Canada 

Nags $ 3 : Re te 
1946 rs kok. : 4.24 Se ei acer 269,917 271, 288 1, 401, 875 661,958 8,913,092 
Dt Ei er ReneS AIR AEs c: Guise Avs io Mao. meats 372,920 411, 446 1,808,971 859, 645 12, 207, 367 
YY eee ET rrr, sic io.qplc, sob oooh asi 392,518 495,016 1,771, 250 1,147,144 14, 486, 189 
1948 oo ees Pane So ee ene 517,181 509, 593 2,055,738 1,392,417 17,629, 048 
QAO 6 es alin ie Bes oak ae aS oe ee 514, 705 545, 588 1,603, 199 707,295 17,981, 709 
1950. eee Pe Rec eee atk nana 690, 730 581,506 1,950, 309 1,081, 496 21,790, 888 
1951. .4Usbs 4. }. 0) eee ee eee 673,698 616,655 1,787,731 1,213,329 23,527, 656 
1052 GE dss San UTR Oe eee 575,088 711,778 1,964,618 1,183,195 24,961,528 
1O5S 002; SEER ee Cea es. ec anes 568,477 742,959 2,135,085 1,536, 458 29,777,731 


1054 cee ahi ae etee SE ob, oer 512, 989 , 844,398 2,316, 982 1,696,731 32, 360,098 


_ 
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Cement.—The production of cement has almost doubled since 1947 and imports 
have also been relatively high during the same period. The largest production is in Quebec 
and Ontario although there are active plants in most of the provinces. 


28.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement 1945-54 
Note.—Figures for 1910-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 356, and for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 356. 


EEE 
eee SS 


¥ Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 
Year a ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
bbl.? $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ 
PUSOP, o as < = bis 8,471,679 | 14,246, 480 32, 653 141,539 281,944 535,012 8, 222,388 13, 853, 007 
ME eda: ais 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 350, 057 1,098, 532 114,370 236,276 || 11,796,170 20, 984, 759 
LUM Gor Se ee 11,936,245 | 21,968,909 1,248, 625 3, 843, 652 88,030 198,354 || 13,096,840 25,614, 207 
LEE poe aan eae 14,127,123 | 28,264, 987 1,120,671 3,995,173 72,999 200,575 || 15,174,795 82,059, 585 
OA ehesiepeeatnedegs 15,916,564 | 32,901,936 2,284,001 6, 877,939 19,212 51,7338 || 18, 181,353 39,728, 142 
MOO eect cis ewe 16,741,826 | 35,894, 124 1,386,219 3, 788, 981 23,909 111,351 || 18,104, 136 39,571, 754 
BO het tomtercaxees 17,007,812 | 40,446,288 2,327,431 7,447, 859 2,590 12,386 || 19,332,653 47,881,761 
W002. bc be ertaea 18,520,538 | 48,059, 470 2,913,981 9,068, 181 4,305 20,686 || 21,430,214 57,106,955 
ECS eeseeanepes 22,238,335 | 58,842,022 2,482,783 7,403, 158 14,728 77,559 || 24,706,390 65,373, 108 
ISS 022504, 3! 22,437,477 | 59,035, 644 2,292, 200 6,316, 890 123,645 496,058 || 24, 606, 032 64, 738, 465 
Se ee et SS eS ——— 008060 800 Te ee ee 
1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 2 The barrel of cement equals 350 lb. 


Sand, Gravel and Stone.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout 
Eastern Canada with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. 
The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. This accounts for the 
large number of small pits and the small number of large plants. Every province except 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some grades 
particularly suitable for certain industries demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. 
Quebec and Ontario contributed 74 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1952. 
The greater part of the output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway 
ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a 
product that can compete with crushed stone. 

The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone products 
industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries of Canada yield 
high grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for chemical 
and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties produced in Canada 
in 1954 totalled $39,857,134 as compared with $30,613,051 in 1953. 


29.— Quantity and Value of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced 1952-54 


1952 1953 1954 


i  — 


; Gross : Gross : 
Quantity Value Quantity Vatis Quantity Valus 


a re rn | enn 


Material and Purpose 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
PP apITUCUPIT GO MSEATAL a Serer s matetere daisies) e eus 23, 434 65, 625 20,675 61, 222 18,331 48,544 
For building, concrete, roads, etc..| 8,069,333 5,743,760 | 8,619,698 | 6,683,894 | 8,961,378 6, 950, 734 
SRY RS ee cana a ages 05S 6595 Bes ay 712,224 389, 606 506, 765 248, 622 374, 704 136,395 
Sand and Gravel— 
For railway ballast...............- 7, 122,050 2,403, 865 8, 436, 245 3,032,939 6,083,110 2,433,413 
For concrete, roads, etc........... 68,157,943 | 31,125,978 | 66,125,694 | 32, 228,212 | 73,899, 831 35, 652,959 
MR EAEVIROTUUIGND Ooo cis cys sine denne * eine 3,898, 609 1,159, 186 3,007,909 1,074, 757 4,405, 652 1,345, 235 
ERO STAVE! ol... soles ose « 14,911,452 | 10,451,023 14,316,963 | 10,155,755 | 17,218,028 12, 420,391 
Totals, Sand and Gravel...... 102,895,545 | 51,339,043 101,033,949 | 53,485,401 110,961,034 58,987,671 


mm 
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29.—Quantity and Value of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced 1952-54 
—concluded 


1952 1953 1954 


Material and Purpose Gross Gross Gross 


Quantity Viale Quantity Vilas Quantity Velie 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 


Stone— 
Building saeco cs he ee 109, 205 4,229,790 118, 233 4,270,095 134,718 5,071, 852 
Monumental and ornamental...... 11,948 1,045, 429 16,398 974, 757 18, 424 1,483,344 
Limestone for agriculture.......... 466, 817 1,203,345 515, 223 1,251, 850 364, 296 935,020 
Chemical Uses— 
UX: 5 Seer res ee re ee ome 1,221,345 1,651, 115 1, 401, 808 1,703, 846 1et77, 128 1,500, 407 
Pulp andipsa pete ie. eee 456, 522 1,310, 368 408, 969 Ta ates ORE 461,981 1,384,391 
Others. esc tein Se oko 56,945 88, 140 81,628 120 02 66, 227 66, 857 
Rubblerandaipray sos eens ee ce 1,977, 855 2,435, 767 1,199,162 | 1,873,574 | 10,469,944 6,975, 942 
Grushed iret sete eee eee 14,066,426 | 17,497,862 | 15,776,593 | 17,693,179 | 19,747,430 | 20,953,361 
Totals, Stone! s )...ce2 eee 18,726,196 | 30,835,356 | 19,849,017 | 30,613,051 | 32,767,925 | 39,857,134 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
as numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 30 and 31 are, 
in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional 
values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns to the different industries 
than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this Chapter where, with respect to copper, 
lead, zinc and silver, values are computed by applying the average prices for the year in 
the principal metal markets to the total production from mines and smelters with no 
reduction for fuel, electricity and other supplies consumed in the production process. 
Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and 
refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, 
and of cobalt which comes mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants include 
therefore the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and to this extent 
the net sales shown in Tables 30 and 31 include products of other than Canadian origin. 


36.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry by Province 1953 and 1954 


Purchased 
Pl E Sal El Hee Net Value of 
: : ants m- alaries ectricity et Value o 
Province or Territory or Mines | ployees and Wages and Shipments? 
Process 
Supplies! 
No No. $ $ $ 
1953 

Newfoundlands).3.5 sents ee oo ae eee 903 4,541 15, 567, 726 9,197,691 22,003, 003 
Nova Scotiag 47 c nc cee See eee eee eon eee 540 inOat 39, 236, 701 15, 676, 633 53,075, 567 
New, Brunswick. so... ee tee acre cee nee 383 1,750 4,545,645 2,675,310 9,276,970 
Quebecs.. 7b an. siicis.-c Saeed «te Be eS 4,059 33,095 | 113,001,528 | 309,922,593 298, 136, 878 
Ontario ®.:33 sere cece es sho Sar eee 6, 486 44,427 159,013, 933 276,293, 160 380, 609, 197 
Manitoba ..acsc sein or ee eee eee 321 2,793 10,794, 413 14,215,125 17,757,044 
Saskatchewans2-2 eros baa chs ed es eee 1,197 2,955 11,346,088 32,927,613 | , 36,416,822 
Albertals. (1) B28. niet ch Gaeb SI ee ae ae 5,598 tiesis 37,555, 287 13, 447,286 236, 186, 969 
BritishiColumbiass go). 7a see ee cee eee 1,008 14, 488 53,928,687 | 120,727,933 111,129,794 
Northwest) Derritories 4.0948. ass ao acne Secs 41 791 3,686, 321 1,634, 300 8,675,331 
Yukon erritoryvcen. sek aoe ee ee ae eee 22 843 4,389,189 4,053, 895 8,279,670 
Canada;:1953.4.. <9: 45 5. 660he 20,508 | 130,038 | 453,065,518 | 800,771,539 | 1,181,547, 245 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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30.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry by Province 1953 and 1954—concluded 


é : Plants Em- Salaries 
Province or Territory or Mines} ployees | and Wages 
No. No. $ 
1954 
WERENT CLLATICL SLe hb bie steven « « o.cfelare sfblels. ates « <iateceta s 935 4,239 14, 453, 655 
SEU E SSCOULL F.C CRE Aen oc oh sith delet abab s stereo 550 12,899 38, 482, 669 
PSUS TINS WAC ICIS LIE cc wo adele olalote lle « <ihemtets 453 1,930 5,080, 813 
PERICLES, .- ev Miele ff ons folee oeels slulerweiteiess 4,186 33,784 118, 958, 503 
WT GETS. 5.) TIRE IO AR ws ce RE Dale Me aera de 6,389 44,872 166,924,014 
MRBRSAN GC LSEL oto Peete: clesertyers aye Ge one oie wivclois-ie FeO 551 2,831 10, 885, 823 
BCA TOC WHE HSE ced cielo 0d MUMS celal Sew saw ore 1,597 3,607 15,181, 543 
WME cee RP MSS Fe, cic ledei hdpae otelse. cele ose ae aie 6,150 10,069 34, 228, 685 
Baritishnne OlUM PIA. OF s 54s ca See ahi eles saa 1,020 13, 420 52,079, 596 
PMOL Wwest GGRIGONICS 2% ¢ /.). selek celeb dive’ oa ctets 40 837 4,026,418 
Date) PVCTLIGOLY Gs FER Oh «6 a4. Seles ST ws doy cree BUS 33 957 5,004, 154 
@anadasr1954.. 5 g45 2a. oh asc 21,904 | 129,445 | 465,305,873 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity | Net Value of 
and Shipments? 
’ Process 
Supplies! 
$ $ 
10, 216, 424 30,904, 242 
15, 654, 574 59,111,757 
2,772,067 9,992,761 
321,538, 425 340, 569, 396 
293, 563, 436 406,749, 120 
11, 428,724 26,672,764 
19,041,068 57,903,741 
15, 245, 554 266, 839, 682 
124, 812,744 108, 639,931 
1,792,384 24,565, 743 
6,337, 464 7,949,599 


822,402,864 | 1,339,898, 736 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operating 
in Canada in the years 1950 to 1954 is presented in Table 31. 


31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries 1950-54 


Industry and Year - nike 
No. 
LO GRMCS ee ie eh aec sere ee ie tran f5;6 1950 570 
1951 589 
1952 636 
1953 574 
1954 715 
JNU REA WioZo) Ve 1 re Ctr Cia in Oe 1950 58 
1951 47 
1952 39 
1953 56 
1954 62 
PAUTALOTOUSLOMAL UZ oo acc se ache otto h ee eth 1950 281 
1951 211 
1952 216 
1953 173 
1954 157 
Wopper-2OlG-Sil Ver... ccfes oes eee oe 1950 56 
1951 82 
1952 98 
1953 84 
1954 118 
SHIR WEES) OTL A ey ee Gee eer 1950 20 
1951 22 
1952 19 
1953 14 
1954 15 
CEUs LE 7 Cn ee ae ee nr 1950 112 
1951 168 
1952 177 
1953 143 
1954 124 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 549. 


63023—353 


Em- 
ployees 


76,826 
77,647 


411 
362 


Salaries 
and Wages 


200,778,560 
246,327,167 
285, 647, 255 
285, 940,984 
297,792,840 


1,598, 875 
1,553, 103 
1,638, 672 
1,372,504 
1,619, 460 


64,533,114 
68, 739,531 
69, 004, 828 
60, 920, 362 
63, 578, 156 


23, 489, 366 
21,545, 660 
26,711,225 
27,582, 448 
29,791,332 


883, 281 
1, 406, 783 
2,161,894 
2,204,274 
2,614, 266 


17,632,755 
30,380, 859 
37,643,614 
28,695, 473 
24,847,011 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


575,537,191 
741,012,719 
728,351, 641 
713,345, 667 
734,303,351 


532,348 
621,174 
518,778 
259,011 
476, 627 


35, 204, 245 
36, 643,949 
34,912,550 
30,973, 120 
32,017, 855 


38,671, 894 
30, 830, 233 
34,998,574 
31,970,373 
35,079,924 


631, 933 
899, 494 
1,213, 660 
1,387,416 
1,191,243 


36, 872, 621 
53,783, 766 
60, 189, 782 
55, 904, 834 
58, 178,798 


Net Value of 


Shipments? 


547, 636, 698 
669,801, 701 
643, 848, 728 
643, 620,543 
744, 264,529 


3,612,183 
2,951,342 
2,662,952 
1,878,310 
2,575,038 


108, 840, 362 
100, 059, 503 
100, 083, 506 
91, 408, 605 
95,627,104 


83,181,924 
92,331,995 
80, 668, 817 
68,881,908 
70,814,052 


2,308,213 
3,640,348 


4,103,256 


85, 845, 870 
131,909,215 
104,937,002 

67, 898, 350 

78,077,960 
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31—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries 1950-54—continued 


| | EEE . 


Plants 
Industry and Year ne Mee 
No. 
Metallics—concl. 

INvekel=copperee + semitone tree er ree 1950 10 
1951 iV 

1952 2 

1953 32 

1954 37 

Miscellaneous metals.................... 1950 16 
1951 31 

1952 47 

1953 54 

1954 180 

Smelting and refining... eee - 1950 17 
1951 17 

1952 18 

1953 18 

1954 22 

Non-metallics (excluding Fuels)........ 1950 200 
1951 197 

1952 196 
1953 210 

1954 207 

Asbéstos: sere eee oe ecce eee 1950 19 
1951 24 

1952 23 

1953 24 

1954 25 

Feldspar, quartz and nepheline syenite. .1950 36 
1951 33 

1952 34 

1953 38 

1954 29 

Gy pstim << Ae ete. Se eee 1950 13 
1951 13 

1952 14 

1953 14 

1954 14 

Jron-oxidesh beets. ye. eee 1950 6 
1951 5 

1952 4 

1953 4 

1954 3 

MiGals. 3.) ARR OR Ge. 2k Te ee ee 1950 26 
1951 31 

1952 28 

1953 44 

1954 32 

Peat mnossrand fuel) Gs. ..-1 sae. aee. 1950 39 
1951 37 

1952 36 

1953 36 

1954 40 

Salts sc 55 RE RR ee ee eee 1950 13 
1951 12 

1952 12 

1953 12 

1954 13 

‘Tale and ‘soapstonet ee: <..c.neamien tei e. 1950 6 
1951 i) 

1952 3 

1953 3 

a 1954 4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 549. 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


7,718 
9,831 
10, 820 
11,511 
11,244 


3, 225 
3,891 
5, 163 
5,784 
6,494 


19, 863 
22,814 
24,608 
25,115 
26,048 


11,099 
10,892 


5, 552 
5, 923 
6,318 
6, 482 
6, 563 


476 
532 


Salaries 
and Wages 


$ 


25,313, 838 
34,974,971 
42,151,955 
47, 596, 673 
48, 142, 987 


8,578, 969 
12,251,755 
18,370,772 
23,023, 639 
24,603, 658 


58,748, 362 
75, 474,505 
87,964, 295 
94,545,611 
102,595, 970 


25,333, 806 
31,034, 773 
36, 002, 097 
36,891, 610 
37,878, 138 


15, 848, 829 
20,024, 208 
23,625,431 
24,567, 463 
24, 850, 100 


1,056, 129 
1,402, 294 
1,251,943 
1,358, 308 
1,193,766 


2,412,698 
2,648, 803 
2,979,091 
2,891, 848 
2,929, 829 


70, 404 
87, 283 
93,423 
83,095 
67,564 


136,727 
182,033 
168, 176 
152, 284 
59,194 


1,530, 866 
1,247,619 
1,601, 825 
1,579,715 
1,736,002 


1,521,593 
1,633, 222 
1,907,219 
1,957,318 


2,067,424 } 


116,547 
109, 522 
117,144 
132,934 
134.437 


Purchased 


Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


$ 


7,914, 476 
10, 182, 069 
12,046, 000 
16,199, 809 
19,576,040 


8,538, 649 
9,708, 893 
14,119,614 
15,940, 190 
17,241, 822 


447,171,025 
598,343,141 
570, 352, 683 
560,710,914 
570, 541, 042 


17,498, 480 
22,219,341 
22,5922, 666 
23, 208, 288 
23,474,927 


10. 267, 587 
13,073,794 
13,137, 225 
14, 088, 699 
14,054, 972 


467, 968 
741,571 
660,344 
635, 037 
554, 188 


1,775, 427 
2,160,584 
2,361,683 
2,059, 208 
2,166, 490 


37,360 
42,425 
41, 867 
42,843 
35, 985 


47,388 
32,728 
34,814 
26,351 
13, 932 


767,110 
831, 434 
932,940 
984, 997 
1,140,795 


2,180,610 
2,569,376 
3,060, 246 
2, 826, 033 
2,702,731 


66,775 
62,955 
74, 194 
63,315 
100,754 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


$ 


“46, 028,054 
54,170, 666 
59, 694, 630 
64, 973, 869 
74,891,033 


15,108, 31i 
21,765, 843 
25,523, 464 
35, 136, 282 
66, 138, 130 


202,711,781 
262,972,789 
266,721,382 
310, 207, 228 
352,037,956 


76,699, 807 
91,493, 071 
98,919,971 
96,771, 684 
98,626,771 


55, 640, 809 
68, 550, 215 
76,158,201 
71,990, 225 
72,386, 464 


2,553, 587 
3, 184, 952 
3,044,081 
3,375, 154 
3,107,993 


4,935, 137 
3,720, 962 
4,176,391 
5,340, 676 
4,929,289 


225, 272 
219, 852 
153, 055 
152, 958 
150, 871 


205, 223 
414,922 
159, 292 
134,777 
71,207 


2,101,092 
2,318,010 
2,324,417 
2,447,096 
2,824,777 


5,919, 503 
6,631,889 
5, 995, 833 
5,579,756 
7,151, 404 


297, 860 
242, 383 
228, 924 
245, 182 
288, 294 


: 
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31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries 1950-54—concluded 


ee ee eee te eae 


k 


i ts 


Os 


Purchased 
Plant E Sal El whet N 
i 4 ants m- alaries ectricity et Value of 
‘ Industry and Year or Mines | ployees and Wages and Shipments? 
x Process 
? Supplies! 
= No. No. $ $ $ 
Non-metallics (excluding Fuels)—concl. 
Miscellaneous non-metal’. ............... 42 {7121 2,640,013 1, 888, 255 4,821,324 
1951 39 1,359 3,699,789 2,704, 474 6, 209, 886 
1952 42 1535 4,257, 845 2,619,353 6,679,777 
1953 40 1,405 4,168,645 2,481, 805 7,505, 860 
1954 47 1,343 4,839, 822 2,705,080 7,716,472 
1s CSE gaa 2 aa I a aa 1950 8,203 28,453 74,491, 043 16,365,197 184, 815,362 
1951 9,061 28,490 81,137,981 19,932, 844 212,162,943 
1952 10, 236 28,029 87,935,137 23, 709, 842 232,767,209 
1953 11,435 26, 766 83,854, 023 23,951, 642 290,107, 746 
1954 12,357 24,807 78,271,162 22,931, 832 329,809, 609 
OPS Bie, SEN aes Pet a 5 a eee 1950 363 23, 418 60, 938, 980 14, 464, 916 95,675, 483 
1951 315 22,647 63, 127,966 16,547, 467 92,491,368 
1952 271 21,754 66, 028, 224 18,959, 228 92,066,921 
1953 241 19,847 59, 350, 290 18, 146, 486 84,575, 439 
1954 223 18,050 53, 650, 045 15, 631,307 80, 968, 959 
SIP AUPE E a5 0> pce an ele RE SP EG Se 1950 3,991 2,618 5,703,524 186,180 6, 258,035 
1951 3,985 2,658 6, 491, 234 174, 884 6,516,339 
1952 4,132 PA ayia 7,296, 092 336, 666 5,517,385 
1953 3,688 2,769 8,073; 532 337,277 6,519,224 
1954 3,072 2, 887 8, 864, 662 356, 404 7,930, 405 
[Ptrmleunitrt Boyle etd <cot ines pte sas 1950 3, 849 2,417 7,848,539 1,714,101 82, 881, 844 
1951 4,761 3,185 11,518, 781 3,210, 493 113, 155, 236 
1952 5, 833 3,702 14, 610, 821 4,413, 948 135, 182,903 
1953 7,506 4,150 16, 430, 201 5, 467, 929 199,013,083 
1954 8, 562 3,870 15,756, 455 6,944,121 240,910, 245 
Structural Materials.................... 1950 8,122 14,259 32,841, 288 29,339,381 105,809, 057 
1951 8,310 14,685 38, 661, 612 32, 867,997 121, 631, 028 
1952 8,889 14,894 43,391, 662 35, 466, 899 136,918,411 
1953 8,289 15,347 46,378,901 40, 265, 942 151,047,272 
1954 8,625 16,099 51,363, 733 41,692,754 167,197,827 
GMiavinrodUetsd: © vih.k..ter. ele P aed ees es 1950 134 3, 663 8,583,912 4,655,254 17,185, 634 
1951 129 a eu 9,731,657 5, 208, 555 18,319,101 
1952 133 3,568 9,812,214 5,116, 848 19, 844, 680 
1953 125 3,719 10, 833, 628 5, 642,817 24,134,914 
1954 125 3,929 12,112, 490 6,023, 812 26, 336, 286 
COB UR PG We Se Rte toes Wicte lh less ior § Sere nk bits 1950 8 1,781 By 2oa. too 15,109, 409 23,091, 104 
1951 10 1,931 6,242,900 16,392,344 26,631,501 
1952 11 2,239 7,849, 057 18,365, 676 32,664, 254 
1953 11 2,391 8,873, 694 21,799, 652 40, 428,272 
1954 12 2,575 9, 802, 707 22,243, 820 39, 953, 127 
Leo (oe nn et er 1950 43 133 2,760, 960 4,052, 688 8,774, 233 
1951 44 1,096 3,053, 802 4,279, 967 10,390, 230 
1952 42 1,005 3,145,246 4,435,054 9,784,399 
1953 42 1,057 3,278, 434 4,608, 887 10, 600, 220 
1954 40 1,012 3,349, 881 4,678,017 10, 810, 714 
DAUCCAUG OTA VEl Ls seins ¢ cotiss cai ew ss es 1950 7,348 4,120 8,712,440 1,907,445 34,527,314 
1951 7,591 4,060 10, 414, 559 2,309, 809 42,317,750 
} 1952 8,210 4,185 12,354, 505 2,673,245 48 665,798 
1953 7,623 4,377 13, 253,953 3,526, 252 49,959,149 
1954 7,891 4,487 13,717,851 3,084, 875 55,902,796 
Sei a Oe an! Sota) eS: Cece eon a aaa 1950 589 3,562 7,548,241 3,614, 585 22,280,772 
; 1951 536 3,861 9,218,694 4,677,322 23,972, 446 
1952 493 3,897 10, 230, 640 4, 876,076 25, 959., 280 
1953 488 3, 803 10,139, 192 4,688,334 25,924,717 
1954 557 4,146 12,380, 804 5, 662, 230 34,194, 904 
Grand sfotals...e5....4.2.e.5. 1950 17,095 | 120,388 | 333,444,697 | 638,740,249 914,960,924 


1951 18,157 | 128,871 | 397,161,533 | 816,032,901 | 1,095,088, 743 
1952 19,957 | 134,116 | 452,976,151 | 810,451,048 i 112, 454,319 
1953 20,508 | 130,038 | 453,065,518 | 800,771,539 | 1, 181 5547,245 
1954 21,904 | 129,445 | 465,305,873 | 822,402,864 | 1 339,898, 736 


Tee 


perry 


wu 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
3 Includes natural abrasives. 


process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals 
and Fuels 


Table 32 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 


countries of the world for the year 1953. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1954 which presents production figures for 1934-53 for a much more 
extensive list of mining and quarrying industries. The 1953 figures are provisional and 
have been converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold and from metric tons to short 
tons for the other metals and fuels shown. . 


32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels 1953» 


Nore.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook, either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
eum 
000 oz. t. | 000 oz. t. | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
(ANG Orian Se. sco ho seek ete tee — — — 1, 929-0 8-2 17-1 325-2 93-6 
Angolaxa.:.. oot ewe oe _— _ 2-2 —_— — _— =~ — 
IEAM HUT OG Coe OC oees — 897-0 — — 20-9 17-7 90-8 | 4,497-4 
Australian 8. Se eiiiees. | 1,075-4 | 12,5388. 36:9 | 2,387-6 293-9 265-4 | 20,640-8 — 
AMSUTIS Gee os sc ttn _ — 3-4 953-5 6-2 6-5 178-6 | 3,306-9 
Bahrain. i: &. Shep eee — — — -—~ _ — 1,654-6 
Bechuanaland............. 1 — — —_ — — oo —_ 
Belgian Congo............. 371-01] 4,951-2 236-02 ~ — 138-7 347-2 — 
Belong et cit cee — ao — 38-6 — — 33, 135-5 —_— 
Bolviaweere es nce 22-934] 6,111-83 5-08 — 26-23 26-53 — 86-1 
Brazile weet one Gee - 115-0 — ~~ — — — DOB 37 133-6 
British Guiana........ de 17-4 — — — — — — — 
British West Africa’....... —_— 45-0 — a — — —_— _ 
Bruneis. ets’. <6 te eee — _— _ _ _— — —_ 5,374-9 
Burmae. mate: < taaehe eet cee _ 578-7 — — 10-7 8-4 “> 156-5 
Cameroons, French....... 1-0 — — — — — ~ 
ANAS, see 5. :ch tat tte ets 4,068-5 | 28,424-4 251-7 | 3,575-96 197-2 398-8 | 13,874-8 | 12,112-2 
ile s Nias ee ate 130-7 | 1,498-2 400-2 1, 899-3 — — 2,575-07 180-8 
@hinats si 2 eee 24-8 — — o -- — 2,637-8 2-8 
Colombiat.. <2 eee. 436-0 119-0 — — -- — 469-69} 6,012-0 
UDA ees shee. — — 17-9 151-0 — _— — 1-0 
Gyprusisc®. 222k eee. -—~ -— 19-0 -- — os — — 
Czechoslovakia............ -— —_ — 937-0 — — 22,376-9 148-8 
HMeuador eos eee eee 29-2 86-8 —_ —_ 0-1 — — 431-0 
Hey pts etsecct eee eee ee 14-3 — — — — — — 2,591-5 
HlSalvador...t.2en see 19-9 347-2 — — — — — — 
HIS). Gi butte cake See 76-9 — = —_ — — — — 
Minland . 42. Ce ee ee ae 19-5 234-7 25-7 — 0-4 11-6 — — 
RT ANCO cise or ae eeeee 48-7 482-3 0-2 | 15,189-8 13-8 12-7 | 57,968-310 427-5 
French Equatorial Africa. . 54-2 — — —_ 5-3 — _ — 
French Guiana............ 4-9 — — — — a= — —_— 
French West Africa........ 1-6 — — — — — — 
Germany... toe _ —_ 2:3 | 3,748-4 69-3 100-5 | 141,704-3| 2,413-0 
Gold! Coast: 2. S92 eee. 731-0 — —_— — — — — —_ 
Grectes.2n. . ot ae ee ee —_— 73-9 — 48-5 4.4 5-7 — — 
Hondtiras, «<5 ase ae 47-58 — mes — 1-5 — —_— _ 
Bong atong. . Riise = — —_ 61-7 — _ -- — 
UN garyick). «seeker ene oe _ — — —_ — — 2,314-9 914-9 
Jaya, aie cis tee, eee is 222-9 16-1 — 2,554-1 — — 40, 148-4 — 
Indonesiaseen heuer —_ = — — — —_ 988-8 | 11,271-1 
EY AN eee 5 acc eae: —_— — —_ —_ —_— — 165-312) 1,482-6 
I 5:0 Phe en ne A snp eee —_ —_ — —- — —_ — 30,514-2 
Irelandi ex :s ...2 acetone. — —_ _ — — — 201-7 — 
Ttallyaae ey. 2 tome ee ee: 12-2 832-7 0-2 541-2 45-6 110-9 1, 246-7 94-2 
JAPAN SAS scab eee 258-2 | 8,012-0 64-9 | 1,008-6 20-6 106-5 | 51,291-6 313-1 
eran ee een eae 9-6 = — _ —_— _— —_ — 
KOreaeeener.. ccc en 15-6 Al-4 0-8 9-9 0-1 — 954-67 — 
Karwaitet*s9%.. | Aes — — — — _— os — 47-697-0 
Biberiaseet:’ .. See eee ee — _ — 984-418 — — — — 
Iuxemboure?, J. eee = — —~ 2,371-1 — — —_ — 
Madagascar............... 1-6 — — — — — — — 
Malaya, Federation of..... 16-8 — — 761-7 — oe — a 
66-2 411-2 244-2 249-7 | 1,578-5 | 11,424-4 


MGXICO24. oo ere 483-6 | 47,885-3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 551. 
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32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels 1953»—concluded 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
leum 
000 oz. t. | 000 oz. t. | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
~ Moroeco— 
PRONG Ehites frais cies iv kes -— ao oe 256-8 88-5 38-9 622-8 113-1 
RS ORIMIG Ie ae chers ievs-se- 3's _ — — 664-7 0-73 _— — = 
Mozambique.............. 1-2 — — — — — 178-2 _— 
PIBEMOTIANAS ts cx. «+ cewsen.y « _ _— — _— _ -— 13, 555-1 903-9 
1 LE al OSU We (ote a 120-6 57-9 — _ —— — — 288-8 
New Zealand.............. 38-6 77-2 — 1:3 — — 866-4 —_ 
RCA TAP UA so ei bos:ewee eeie os 266°8 — a — — —_ — _— 
BNIPOTUA ies etek alerhcic's o0,0re 0-7 — _- — 0-1 — 783-7 — 
Northern Rhodesia........ 3-3 514-4 406-1 — 12-9 28-3 — a 
RSV ELV cer oe tales he es — 106-1 14-2 900-614 0-6 5-8 469-6 _ 
PASTE, CU Ve | ARE Se Bae aes _ -- = — a — 648-27 213-8 
PERDUE so wracgedio wns OE ines were a 0-3 —_ - — -— — — — 
PADI. cc R reictatioa iste Sri Siett 140-2 | 19,650-5 37-9 _— 135-5 147-8 300-9 2,351-2 
EAN PINGS siaccisess, veel area's 479-9 ~- 14-0 751-8 2-7 _ 170-7 —_ 
MLR etn os ros ores sts _ _ — — _— _ 97, 664-8 275°6 
BOOT UU ONO. Ras er 0.0 leiecesd fake 14-9 — 2-9 _ 1-8 _— 526-9 _ 
JREAT es Wee se os ease wists shine —_ _ — — _ — —_ 4,477-6 
ivepecstcst)... < 2a reer a _ —_— —_ 335-1 —_ _ 440-9 9,920-8 
SAAS soem meise eet _ _ — a — —— 18, 097-7 — 
RAPA Wa Katee diss. 0-5 — _— — — — — 51-8 
AUC ATADIA cS. o ace 81-6 — — _ — ~ — 45, 385-5 
DICLTS AUCONE. 1 oe whe semice ce 1-4 _ — 934-8 _ — aa — 
Southern Rhodesia........ 501-1 83-6 _— 38°3 — — 2,885-9 — 
South-West Africa......... — — 13-4 —_ 65-3 17-4 — — 
pail... hate tensa — 1, 450-0 — 1,679-9 60-4 92-3 | 13,441-6 _— 
Surinam 6-1 _ — — — — — — 
Sweden _— —_— 16-0 | 11,155-4 27-6 47-4 314-2 —_— 
Switzerland — — — 57 — —_ _— _— 
Tanganyika 69-98 — — — a — — — 
Trinidad — — — — — — _ 3,524-1 
MBMASIAT. AE PEM eee. — _ _ 620-6 26-5 4-0 — — 
Turkey — — 26-22 347-2 4.9 4-4 6, 232-5 29-2 
Uganda 0-4 — _ — — — — — 
Union of South Africa. .... 11,940-6 | 1,176-7 38-4 | 1,353-6 0:5 — 31,372-9 — 
RUSS S Eticg ery eR ctenlere.s avers — oa _ — — _ 352,739-57| 57,871-3 
United Kingdom.......... — — -- 4,959-3 7:4 3-2 |251,097-615 178-6 
United States of America..| 1,970-018} 37,735-316 926-4 | 66,204-8!7 341-8 547-4 |481,153-2 |351, 558-6 
Wenezticlac urs ashe... 27-2 — — 1,620-4 - — 32-4 |103, 869-7 
Mistniingne reir ote «3 — — — — — —— 917-1 — 
BVICOSIA VIGOR Ee aes signe «los Sele 36-6 3,047-9 ~ 38-9 421-1 93-9 66-1 1,019-6 189-3 
Bae SWORE IDOI RI), SO ese Se ee eee eee ee eee 
1%Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 2Smelter production. 3 Exports. 4JIncludes purchases by 
the Central and Mining Banks. 5 Consists of the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 6 Shipments. 
7 Includes lignite. 8 Formosa only. 9 Only coal transported by rail. 10 Excludes the Saar, 
shown separately. 11 Excludes Burma and Pakistan, shown separately. 12 Fiscal year beginning 
Mar. 20, 1953. 13 Fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1953. 14 Includes ferro-titanium. 16 Great Britain 
only. Excludes coal produced at quarries but includes open-cast coal. 16 Includes Alaska. 17 Kixcludes 


manganiferous iron ores. 
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Novre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water Power Resources and Their Development* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by nature 
with great water power resources which are well distributed across the country. In most 
sections adequate precipitation and favourable topography result in numerous rivers on 
which falls and rapids frequently occur and offer excellent opportunities for the develop- 
ment of hydraulic power; with the exception of the prairies of the middle west, water 
power resources of importance are found in virtually every part of the country. In British 
Columbia, where precipitation is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the 
Rocky Mountains offer many fine power sites. Alberta, although a prairie province, 
also has mountain streams from the Rockies and great reserves of undeveloped power on 
its large northern rivers. The Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which forms an arc 
around Hudson Bay, covers a portion of the Northwest Territories and northern Saskat- 
chewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Labrador; it is a rough, 
forest covered, well watered area characterized by innumerable lakes and by rivers with 
many falls and rapids. The water power of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System 
forms part of the vast resources of Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the 
principal manufacturing provinces of Canada is dependent and which compensate in 
large degree for the lack of indigenous coal. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and on the 
Island of Newfoundland precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, though not 
large, afford numerous possibilities for power developments of moderate size. In Labrador 
the potential resources of the Hamilton River are outstanding. | 

An accurate comparison of Canada’s water power resources and their development 
with those of other countriest is not possible owing to incomplete world statistics and 
differing bases of tabulation. However from figures available at the end of 1953 it appears 
that Canada ranks second among the countries of the world in total installed capacity, 
being exceeded only by the United States; in installation per thousand population Canada 


* Revised in the Water Resources Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


+ More detailed information on the water power resources of other countries is given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 531-533. : 
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is exceeded only by Norway. Canada is in approximately fifth place in potential power 
resources but, on the whole, those resources are more readily available to prospective 
markets than are those of other countries that outrank Canada, an exception being the 
United States. In particular might be mentioned the enormous potential resources of the 
great river systems of Africa and Asia. 


Subsection 1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada 


Table 1 gives a summary of the water power resources of Canada and their develop- 
ment as at Dec. 31, 1955. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power by Province as at Dec. 31, 1955 


Available 24 Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency mere 
. : : a urbine 
Province or Territory At Ordinary | At Ordinary || Installation! 
Minimum Six Months 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. ‘-h.p. 
TERA SDR een rete ao eae csfeesite Goh Suc teuer viola irslieawsa?s 958, 500 2,754,000 329,150 
Prine wardersiandsise, ec ree eee, OEE. S37 SLOTS. SO 500 3,000 1, 882 
Nua Ae a ae i eh ee Re a eS eG tas Sept ara down ages 25, 500 156, 000 177,018 
ING OMENS ACI Se Soe meh SORIA She Gabi saith Babs de, 123,000 334, 000 164, 130 
CANS each La cada du ais sninu caubinsy one avebabonsPed Erevan) ohayh wowonc nerds waded 10, 896,000 20, 445, 000 7,975,657 
ADT re aa PE et Syd Si RRR hk Cina ia tnctsimubin Gena idl waka! ame ale ter A alter 5, 407, 000 7,261,000 5, 367, 866 
DAE IE ace ashi) host © Seocory sucevgntbaasl eave saniaiauneneiene ake 8,333,000 5,562,000 796, 900 
SESS oS ee Da we DE ae ne a Pe we 2 550, 000 1,120,000 109, 835 
i reneeen.. Fe. ee Se ee. acter... gal. berdiesac le. ae: 508, 000 1,258,000 284,010 
Biter ovum bia. 5.2.6.6. 2 ccs soos Sete. oilaw het ek bas B 7,023,000 10,998,000 2,271, 460 
Vulsontencs Northwest Territories ic ccsne oq. custo w wporepacsierotorore win «es 298 5 382,500 814,000 33, 240 
MUAIRAC ANE oo oe fete rc ee ce la eee ee arta 29, 207, 000 59, 705,900 17,511,148 


1 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 


The figures given in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24 hour power 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, or the head of 
possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefully estimated. Tabulations 
of potential power in Canada are not complete as many unrecorded rapids and falls of 
undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams throughout the country, partic- 
ularly in the less explored northern districts. Apart from areas where definite studies 
have been carried out and the results recorded no consideration has been given to the 
power concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient where 
economic heads possibly may be created by the construction of dams. Thus the figures 
in Table 1 of available power, under the two conditions of stream flow, represent only the 
minimum water power possibilities of Canada. 

The third column of the table gives the total capacity of the water wheels actually 
installed and should not be placed in direct comparison with those in the first and second 
columns to deduce the percentage of the available developed water power resources. At 
developed sites, the water wheel installation averages 30 p.c. greater than the corresponding 
calculated maximum available power at the same sites. Figures of Table 1 therefore 
indicate that the at present recorded water power resources will permit of a turbine installa- 
tion of nearly 66,000,000 h.p. and that the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 1955 represents 
less than 27 p.c. of recorded water power resources. 

The development of Canada’s water power resources is a good index of the country’s 
industrial growth and of the change in its economic life. In 1900, prior to the inception of 
long distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was based largely on agri- 
culture and the total of hydraulic installations (mostly small mills) was only 173,000 h.p. 
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After the successful solution of the problems of transmission of electric energy for use in 
distant communities the development of large hydraulic projects became practicable and 
by 1910 total installation had risen to 977,000 h.p. In ensuing decades the growth in 
installed capacity, partly speeded by war demands, proceeded at an accelerated rate. 


The figures in Table 2, and the graph on p. 555, show clearly the consistent growth 
in the total capacity of hydraulic installations since 1900. The average annual increase 
from 1900-05 was about 56,000 h.p., a rate that was stepped up sharply in subsequent 
years because of improvements in the transmission of electricity and the building of large 
central electric stations. ‘The period 1906-22 saw development proceed at the fairly 
uniform rate of 150,000 h.p. per annum. The heavier demand for electricity during the 
prosperous 1920’s increased the rate of installation sharply in 1923 and it continued at 
about 377,000 h.p. per annum from 1923 to 1935. Asan aftermath to the economic depres- 
sion, the rate of installation was low during the years 1936-39, whereas the power required 
for war purposes accounted for the high average rate of increase of 481,000 h.p. per annum 
during the period 1940-43. Few developments were undertaken in the later war years or 
in the immediate postwar period so that only a small amount of new capacity came into 
operation in the 1944-47 period. However the results of the later postwar program of 
construction are apparent in the large growth in the years 1948-55 when the average rate 
was about 906,000 h.p. per annum. Present programs of expansion indicate a continuation 


of this rate of growth for some years. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed by Province as at Dec. 31, Decennially 


1900-50 and Annually 1951-55 


Nore.—Figures for each year 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362, for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 


p. 362, and for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. neDe h.p. 
I DOO eerie oe ech ae eC —_ 1, 521 19,810 4,601 82, 864 53, 876 
TOU SERS: eit. Serie efecto _ 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490, 821 
19205 syn: aserecaseaick Ga ae ee ae _ DI anys Ole Ooze 21,976 955,090 1,057, 422 
NQSOEE . Meters cnc scone erat ier Memes _ 2,439 114,224 133,681 2,718, 130 2,088,055 
1OZOsake. MRE eee pear, Sayer _— 2,617 139,217 133,347 4,320,943 2,597,595 
LOGO AREY cox te OROs eter a es Ai he ae 262,810 2,299 150, 960 133, 00 6,372, 812 3,513, 840 
L250 0 RPE Sethe, Pee On RL RAEN nE ED. petra 279, 160 2,299 150, 960 132,911 6,755,351 3,718,505 
MD Ze ie ieetod ae ati eee ee ee ae 292, 660 2,299 162,455 135,511 T2600 020 8,948, 466 
LOSSES OE -BILE.& oc es ae 311,150 1,900 162, 433 164, 130 3) 719, 122 4,006, 686 
1 2) 7 Be i a 9 CERI eae Ane abn oes 823, 150 1, 882 170, 908 164, 130 7,773, 822 4,845, 486 
T1955 eee FE See, « Pe 329, 150 1, 882 177,018 164, 130 7,975, 657 5, 367, 866 
oe Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba ana Alberta Columiua and Canada 
N.W.T 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
11) 0D eee RNa EN MI ee AU ae ae eo 1,000 — 280 9,366 5 IVERCPS) 
1OLOSEAS . So BRR. Ee EEE 38, 800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
1920 Ae te es ae eee ae 85,325 35 30, L22 309, 534 13,199 2,515, 559 
LOS OMe eee Tee ee eee 311,925 42,035 70,532 630, 792 13,199 6,125,012 
LOAD: ei nce. See SE be ee 420, 925 90, 835 71,997 788,763 18,199 8,584, 438 
TRUE UGA are. pele li ie rch Acai oes ie. ce wei 595, 200 111, 835 107, 225 1,284,208 28,450 12,562,750 
O51: oo koe, Hi een ee teen 596, 400 111, 835 207, 825 1,358, 808 28,450 13,342, 504 
NOS2 SARA ONT 2 Ree FHA F 716, 900 111, 835 207, 825 1, 482, 858 31,450 14, 305, 880 
195Shn teal? cet soot erties eee 716,900 109, 835 207,960 1,496,518 32, 440 14,929,074 
SUSE eee, Ai Lae remit maner tia Pal st. ie i 756, 900 109, 835 258,710 2,246, 868 32,440 |} 16,684,131 
TQS, LF Arid hatin Ree ee 796, 900 109, 835 284,010 2,271,460 33,240 17,511, 148 
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nn 
The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has so fostered the economical 
utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine that Canada is rapidly 
becoming highly industrialized. Low cost power is fundamental in meeting the enormous 
requirements of the pulp and paper industry—Canada’s largest industry and one of the 
world’s great industrial enterprises; it also allows economical] mining, milling and refining 
of base and precious metals and facilitates their fabrication into a multitude of manu- 
factured articles. Canada’s outstanding industrial growth in the postwar period has 
been made in conjunction with accelerated development of water power resources. From 
hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity from a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., 
networks of transmission line carry power to most urban centres and to an increasing 
number of rural districts. This wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentrali- 
zation of industry, enabling manufacturing processes to be carried on in many of the 
smaller centres of population. Economical domestic electrical service also contributes in 
no small measure to the high standard of living in Canada. 


The total of 17,511,148 h.p. of installed capacity of water power plants in 1955 
produced about 81,750,000,000 kwh. of energy. Assuming a working year of 275 eight- 
hour days, and accepting that the working capacity of a manual worker equals 1/10 h.p., 
the total energy produced from water power in 1954 represents the equivalent of the 
output of about 495,000,000 labourers. 


TOTAL WATER POWER INSTALLATION 
1900-54 


AND TOTAL ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED 


MILLION H.P. Wal @ iat MILLION Kwh. 
18 72,000 


jannanent® 


WATER POWER 
INSTALLATION 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 
GENERATED 


In the Chart above, ‘‘Total Electric Energy Generated”’ refers to the total of Central Electric Station energy 
production and excludes energy produced for own use by the pulp and paper and other industries. 
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Table 3 shows, under three classifications, the purposes for which the developed 
water power is primarily utilized. 


3.—Developed Water Power by Province and Industry as at Dec. 31, 1955 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total 
Electric and Other 
Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries? 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Newioundland ae. cs chi sank eile ee SR oe ee 132, 850 182,300 14,000 a 150 

PRIN COR UCW AT OeESIAN CL, canto ter neck voa nc aera eee need 369 — 1,513 1, 882 

INO VEO COLLA fire ) ee eR, nee Oren ne er eae 162,005 10,337 4,676 177,018 

Newe brunswick 45 eid... teh eee eee eee 134, 700 23, 872 5,558 164, 130 

SUC DCCs te Sek ce ee EAS co OE Ce ee eee 7,569, 853 350, 344 55, 460 7,975, 657 

Ontariot hatee heck Css la hee 5,063,517 223, 507 80, 842 5,367, 866 

IMGIIEO Scr te sures crs woesniste he lacus etree, Pee eters 795,000 — 1,900 ° 796, 900 

Saskatehewant (hr Rh Re RA OR. 109, 800 — 35 109, 835 

FAN SV Sa i Woe Cag, CR EEN Seer ee 5 SO Re Ne Wee 281,950 — 2,060 284,010 

BRIVIS UC OMMUDIG sche eee cat ter eine ete Mien renee ee 1,069, 840 141,270 1,060, 350 2,271, 460 

Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 13,540 — 19,700 33,240 

Canadas. Be es: eee 15,333, 424 931, 630 1, 246,094 17,511,148 

Percentages of total installation......................- 87-6 5-3 7-1 100-0 
1 Includes only hydroelectric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power actually 
developed by pulp and paper companies. ncludes only water power actually developed by industries other 
than central electric stations and the pulp ad paper industries. 4 Includes water wheels and hydraulic 


turbines installed. 


Central electric station classification totalling 15,333,424 h.p. represents 88 p.c. of 
the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 1955. In 1900 the corresponding percentage 
was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous growth in central electric station installations 
since the inception of successful long distance transmission of electricity. Central hydro- 
electric stations produced 96 p.c. of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada during 
1955. 

The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 931,630 h.p. includes only water 
power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper companies. In addition 
this industry is the greatest purchaser of central electric station power, buying nearly 
17 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes in 1954. Part of the purchased power is 
classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric boilers. 

The ‘other industries’ group develops 1,246,094 h.p. solely for its own use. These 
diversified industries also provide a broad market for the power sold by the central electric 
stations, as the amount of power produced by these industries represents only a part of 
the power they use. 

The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 17,511,148 h.p. is the cumulative 
total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines irrespective of 
whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It has been adjusted to 
Dec. 31, 1955 by the inclusion of new installations completed during the year and by 
deletion of those old units which were dismantled. 


Subsection 2.—Water Power Developments in the Provinces and Territories 1954 


In 1954 all records were broken for the amount of new hydro-electric generating 
capacity brought into operation in Canada during a period of one year, when capacity 
totalling 1,758,450 h.p. was completed. This may be compared with the previous high 
of 1952 when 1,066,250 h.p. was brought into service. New plants and extensions under 
construction for operation in 1955 total approximately 1,000,000 h.p. and those planned 
for operation in later years about 2,500,000 h.p. The building of new thermal electric 
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plants or extensions was also active and, in the field of power distribution, new main trans- 
mission lines were completed or under construction in many parts of the country, including 
submarine cables across the lower St. Lawrence River and across the Strait of Georgia. 
Over-all progress in the provinces, principally covering hydro-electric development, is 
outlined below. 


Atlantic Proyinces.—In Newfoundland the Iron Ore Company of Canada completed 


in June its development of 12,000 h.p. in two units under 34 foot head at Menihek Rapids 


on the Ashuanipi River, a tributary of the Hamilton River in Labrador. The plant is 
designed for two additional units when required. The Union Electric Light and Power 
Company Limited was actively engaged on the construction of a development on the 
Trinity River near Trinity. Initially the plant will consist of one unit of 2,000 h.p. under 
260 foot head to be completed in September 1955 but provision is being made for an 
ultimate second unit. The United Towns Electric Company Limited is planning the 
development of 2,000 h.p. under 250 foot head on New Chelsea Brook near New Chelsea, 
construction to begin in 1955. 


In Nova Scotia the Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited completed its 
9,000 h.p. development in one unit under 400 foot head on the Nictau River near Middleton. 
An old development of 400 h.p. at this location was dismantled. The Nova Scotia Power 
Commission carried out active construction on a new development of 6,000 h.p. in two 
units under 22 foot head on the Mersey River at Lower Great Brook for operation in 1955. 


In New Brunswick the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, in connection 
with the development of the Beechwood site on the St. John River, called tenders for the 
relocation of a two mile reach of the Canadian Pacific Railway line and about one mile of 
Highway No. 2 between McAdam and Edmundston. ‘The plant will consist initially of 
two units each of 45,000 h.p. under 60 foot head, with provision for a third unit when 
required; operation is scheduled for 1957. 


Steam Plant Construction.—In addition to water power development the Newfound- 
land Light and Power Company Limited has under construction a new steam plant of 
10,000 kw. at St. John’s for 1956 operation, with provision for a second unit when 
required. The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited has under construction 
a unit of 24,000 kw. in its steam plant at Halifax and the Nova Scotia Power Commission 
a unit of 20,000 kw. at Trenton. The Seaboard Power Corporation completed in March 
1954 an addition of a 18,750 kw. unit in its steam plant at Glace Bay and is adding a similar 
unit for operation in March 1955. The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission is 
adding a 22,000 kw. unit to its steam plant at Chatham, scheduled for completion in 
September 1956. Campbellton completed an addition of 1,360 kw. to its municipal fuel 
electric station. The City of Edmundston is adding a diesel unit of 1,700 kw. to its plant, 


‘scheduled for operation in February 1955. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission completed two units each of 
16,000 h.p. in its development at Rapid II on the upper Ottawa River, with a third unit 
under installation for 1955 operation. Provision has also been made for a fourth unit to 
bring total ultimate capacity to 64,000 h.p. The Commission is actively engaged on its 
very large Bersimis River project, designed for 1,200,000 h.p. in eight units. Three units 
are expected to be in operation in 1956. Progress in 1954 included clearing, road building, 
camp construction, a new wharf at Forestville, a temporary powerhouse of 15,000 h.p. 
at Lac Casse, and a beginning of the excavation for the tunnel and powerhouse. Part of 
the power produced will be used to serve the Gaspe peninsula through four 69 kv. sub- 
marine cables 31:5 miles in length laid across the bed of the St. Lawrence River during 
1954. Construction of the 161 kv. line of 132 miles from Les Boules to Copper Mountain 
was also completed in 1954 and, for later use, a double-circuit 300 kv. line from Bersimis 
River to Quebec and Montreal is under construction. 
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At the Beauharnois plant on the St. Lawrence River, dredging operations in the intake 
canal were continued and an interconnection with the system of the Gatineau Power 
Company was also completed by a 110 kv. line from Cedars to Lachute. In the more 
northern region, a 146 mile 161 kv. line between St. Felicien and the Chibougamau mining 
district was nearing completion. 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Company has preliminary work under way for 
installation during 1955 of an additional unit of 44,500 h.p. at Rapide Blane, one of 65,000 
h.p. at La Trenche, and one of 49,000 h.p. at the La Tuque generating station. During 
1954 the Company extended its transmission system by 75 miles of 60 kv. line and had 
under construction 80 miles of 220 kv. line. 


The Gatineau Power Company has under installation for 1955 operation a new unit 
of 47,000 h.p. at Paugan Falls which will operate at 60 cycles, representing the anticipated 
eventual change from 25 cycle operation in the Gatineau River plants. 


The Northern Quebec Power Company Limited is installing an additional unit of 
35,000 h.p. at their Quinze plant on the upper Ottawa River for operation late in 1955. 


The Gulf Power Company’s plant on the Ste. Marguerite River of two units each of 
12,000 h.p. was completed in May 1954 and power at 44 kv. is being delivered to Seven 
Islands and to Clarke City. 


The Quebec Rural Electrification Bureau completed the construction of its hydro- 
electric plant on the Petites Bergeronnes River at Lac des Sables comprising two units, 
each of 600 h.p. The City of Megantic placed in service in May the first unit of 2,250 h.p. 
in its Gayhurst plant on the Chaudiére River and operation of the second unit and com- 
pletion of the development is expected in December. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario continued the rapid 
expansion of generating capacity during 1954 on several major projects. 


In the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 on the Niagara River, seven 
units of 105,000 h.p. each were brought into operation and completion of the 12 unit 
plant of 1,260,000 h.p. was scheduled for 1955. One of the large hydraulic tunnels was 
placed in service in June and the second in October, the major part of the huge project 
being completed during 1954. Supplementary to the capacity of the main powerhouse, 
construction was undertaken on a pumped storage reservoir, comprised of a rock-fill dyke 
with impervious clay core, to provide 15,000 acre-feet of storage at a location adjacent to 
the intake canal. Six reversible pump-turbine units each of 40,000 h.p. are to be installed 
for initial operation in 1956. 


The Commission began construction of the control dam which forms part of the 
Niagara River remedial works. These are designed to control water levels and enhance the 
beauty of Niagara Falls and are being carried out jointly by Canada and the United 
States. In final form, the control dam, with an over-all length of 1,550 ft., will comprise 
13 individually operated bascule-type gates mounted on concrete piers. The dam is 
located on the Canadian side of the river a short distance upstream from the head of the 
Cascades. Two gates, comprising the first stage of construction, were scheduled for 
operation in April 1955. 


At the Pine Portage generating station on the Nipigon River, two additional units, 
each of 45,000 h.p., were placed in service, bringing the total installation to 172,000 h.p. 


At Manitou Falls on the English River preliminary construction was begun on a 
development initially of 55,500 h.p. in three units for operation in 1956 and with provision 
for a fourth unit of 18,500 h.p. Progress was made in the clearing of flood lands and in the 
construction of cofferdams. 


As the participating Canadian agency in the development of the International Rapids 
on the St. Lawrence River the Commission began preliminary construction in the power 
house area, comprising two cofferdams and two access tunnels under the present navigation 
canal. The project involves a main dam and powerhouse between Barnhart Island and 
the Canadian shore, and two control dams, one on the United States channel of Barnhart 
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Island and one on the main channel below Galop Rapids, near Iroquois, Ont. Tenders 
have been called for the supply of 75,000 h.p. turbines, 16 of which will be installed and 
operated by the Commission, with initial operation scheduled for 1958. 


Extensions to the Commission’s transmission system included 185 miles at 230 kv., 
263 miles at 115 kv., 197 miles at 13 kv. to 44 kv., and 1,080 circuit miles of rural lines. 
Good progress was made on the conversion to 60 cycle operation of equipment in the area 
previously using 25 cycle power and about 50 p.c. of the program was completed. One 
85,000 h.p. generating unit in the DeCew Falls Plant No. 2 was changed to 60 cycle 
operation. 

The Great Lakes Power Company in October 1954 completed its McPhail Falls 
development on the Michipicoten River, consisting of two turbines, 7,500 h.p. each, under 
48 foot head and each driving a 5,000 kva. generator. 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board proceeded 
on schedule with the construction of the McArthur Falls development on the Winnipeg 
River. Four units, operating under reduced head, were placed in service during December 
1954 and it was expected that the plant of 80,000 h.p. in eight units would be completed 
by July 1955. A new 110 kv. double-circuit transmission line has been completed from the 
plant to Transcona. The Manitoba Power Commission continued to expand its distribution 
system; extensions include 115 miles of transmission line at 115 kv., 21 miles at 66 kv., 
and 92 miles at 33 kv. The City of Winnipeg brought into operation a second unit of 
25,000 kw. in its auxiliary steam plant. 


In Saskatchewan the Saskatchewan Power Corporation completed a new unit of 
25,000 kw. in the Saskatoon steam plant, bringing total capacity to 75,000 kw. A dual 
fuel unit of 2,500 kw. was installed at Swift Current. During the year, about 290 miles 
of 69 kv. line were built joining Weyburn to Assiniboia, Estevan to Red Jacket, and 
Saskatoon to North Battleford. 


In Alberta Calgary Power Limited completed its Bearspaw development on the Bow 
River a short distance west of Calgary. The plant comprises a 20,750 h.p. turbine under 
48 foot head, driving an 18,000 kva. generator. The Company also brought into operation 
a third unit of 30,000 h.p. with 23,500 kva. generator in its Ghost plant farther upstream; 
the plant operates under 92 foot head and total capacity is 66,000 h.p. In addition 
construction has been undertaken for 1955 operation on two new developments on the 
Kananaskis River, 6,900 h.p. at Upper Kananaskis Lake and 18,500 h.p. at the Pocaterra 
site below Lower Kananaskis Lake. During 1954 the transmission system of the Company 
was extended by the building of 142 miles of line at 66 kv. and 114 miles at lower voltage. 
Moreover Calgary Power Limited has under construction for 1956 operation a steam 
turbine plant at Wabamun with a capacity of 66,000 kw. The Canadian Utilities Limited 
installed a 6,000 kw. gas turbine unit at Vermilion and, in co-operation with Northland 
Utilities, added two 1,250 kw. diesel units to the plant at Fairview. The City of Lethbridge 
installed a new unit in its steam plant, enlarging its capacity by 13,500 kw. 


British Columbia.—The highlight of hydro-electric construction in 1954 was the 
successful completion of the first stage of the great Kemano-Kitimat project of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. The first three Pelton turbines, each of 150,000 h.p., 
under 2,485 foot head, were brought into operation in the underground power house and 
power is being transmitted at 287 kv. over the 50 mile line to Kitimat. Equipment has 
been ordered and preparations are under way for the installation of the fourth 150,000 h.p. 
turbine and 122,000 kva. generator for 1955 operation. Ultimate capacity is about 
2,000,000 h.p. but no definite further schedule of installation has been announced. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited completed the 
first stage of its Waneta development on the Pend d’Oreille River, comprising two turbines 
each of 120,000 h.p., under 210 foot head, each directly connected to a 90,000 kva. generator. 
Provision has been made in the powerhouse and headworks for two additional units when 
required, 
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The British Columbia Electric Company Limited completed the installation of the 
fourth unit of 62,000 h.p. in its Bridge River plant, with a total capacity of 248,000 h.p. 
The work of raising the crest of the LaJoie storage dam was continued. Work was com- 
menced on the Seton Creek development near Lillooet to consist of a single unit of 58,500 
h.p. operating under 147 foot head for operation in 1956. Construction of a 60 kv. trans- 
mission line was completed between Lillooet and Ashcroft, a distance of 60 miles, and work 
began on the building of a second 100 mile transmission line from Bridge River to Vancouver 
to operate at 345 kv., the highest voltage on this Continent. To provide additional power 
for Vancouver Island an order has been placed for a submarine cable to be laid across the 
Strait of Georgia with a length of 77 miles and a capacity of 120,000 kva., operating 
at 132 kv. 


The British Columbia Power Commission continued work on the redevelopment of 
the Puntledge River site near Courtenay, the plant to consist of a single unit comprising a 
35,000 h.p. turbine under 355 foot head, driving a 30,000 kva. generator, with operation 
expected early in 1955. Good progress was made on the Spillimacheen River project 
and completion of the first stage, comprising 5,250 h.p. in three units, is anticipated in the 
spring of 1955; later.an additional unit of 3,000 h.p. may be installed. Investigations have 
been completed covering a 70,000 h.p. development at Ladore Falls on the Campbell 
River and construction is planned for 1955. <A 60 kv. transmission line from Whatshan 
to Nakusp was completed and a 33 kv. line from Spillimacheen River to Golden is under 
construction. 


The Shawatlans hydro-electric plant of Northern British Columbia Power Company 
Limited at Woodworth Lake, comprising a 1,650 h.p. turbine and 1,125 kva. generator, 
was destroyed by fire in August 1954. It is expected that replacement will be undertaken 
in 1955. 


Additions to existing diesel powered generating stations of the British Columbia 
Power Commission include 1,000 kw. at Williams Lake, 1,000 kw. at Terrace, 1,136 kw. 
at Burns Lake and 1,000 kw. at Quesnel. 


Yukon Territory.—In southern Yukon and northern British Columbia, Northwest 
Power Industries Limited continued investigations towards a major hydro-electric develop- 
ment similar to Kitimat but with an even higher ultimate capacity of about 4,300,000 h.p. 
The scheme involves the conversion of the large lakes in the headwaters of the Yukon 
River into a huge storage reservoir by the building of dams near Whitehorse and at other 
locations. The flow of the main Yukon River and of adjacent rivers and streams would 
then be diverted to the Nakonake Valley, providing a head of 1,100 ft. and allowing the 
development initially of 880,000 h.p. and ultimately of 2,800,000 h.p. Later a third 
tunnel would convey the water to the Taku River for further power generation. The 
proposed industrial site would be on the Taku River in British Columbia where smelters 
and refineries for various metallurgical purposes could be located. 


The Yukon Hydro Company Limited plans to build in 1955 a new plant of 800 h.p. 
involving the diversion to McIntyre Creek of water from the tailrace of the present Porter 
Creek plant. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or dis- 
tributing electric energy whether generated by themselves or purchased for resale. Stations 
are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz.: (1) private—those privately 
owned and operated by companies or individuals, and (2) public—those owned and operated 
by municipalities or governments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power 
used into (a) hydraulic, (b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last group purchases 
practically all the power it resells and a few of these stations have generating equipment 
that is held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels 
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with approximately 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydro installations in all industries in 
Canada. The generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 94 p.c. of the total 
output of all central electric stations. 


4.—Electric Energy Generated by Type of Station 1938-53 and by Province 1953 


Generated by— Generated by— 


Year, Province 


Year Water Thermal Total or Territory Water Thermal Total 
Power Power Power Power 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. Pes 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

NOS (aes 5 ode Pee 25, 687, 568 466,592") 26,154,160 |) Nfld ..... 20.606. 247, 187 4,240 251, 427 
UR eee eee 27,829,017 509,013"| 28,338,030 || P.E.I 366 39,073 39,439 
ROAM Uo) Master tod 29,524, 248 585, 0857/30; 109, 28801 EN-S oo. 2. dee 471,769 554, 134 1,025,903 
Ot yg RRR RA IG 32,628, 930 GSSeTIS Too rol: OOS ING Las sos were 497,690 248,614 746,304 
OY AA aS ee 36, 582,953 Ti 2, LAG MOT ODD, LV OM QUES a doer Sheed 33,770, 297 23,500 | 33,793,797 
CL PERE DOES 39, 660,312 S19) 2817 1240) 479). 593) | Onts sass cet 16,478,543 | 1,789,768 | 18,268,311 
Oe ee 39.553,.052 | 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 |) Man........ 50... 2,750,270 3, 669 2,753,939 
MSA Fats smc Sat Mee a 39, 131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 || Sask............ 553, 459 620, 672 1,174,131 
Pidhoertsst POG 40,692,395 | 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 || Alta............. 796, 106 543, 821 1,339, 927 
OUR" nae 43 273,167 | 1,151,632 | 43,424,709 | B.C... . 0... s 2 3,276,091 105, 533 3,381, 624 
HAR et 41,070,095 | 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 || Yukon and 

EE ie ae Aa 42,779,199 | 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 INTE Wel as er oe 84, 684 1,441 86,125 
BODOG rae 1s: cateons 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 | | 
ROD USE Na. Chie SE: 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 || Camada, 1953....| 58,926,462 | 3,934,465 | 62,860,927 
Oe ae 57,023,530 | 2,385,668 | 59,409,198 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric station industry has been practically continuous 
since 1919 when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. The 
general movement has been strongly upward: the output of central stations during 1953 
was more than eleven times that of 1919 and, in terms of 1939, had risen by 122 p.c. Total 
horsepower installed increased almost continuously even during the depression years 
mainly because large power projects planned before the depression were in process of 
construction. Expansion since the end of World War II has been spectacular and large 
additional developments are currently under way (see pp. 556-560). Installed capacity 
of the industry in hydro and thermal units is now more than one horsepower for every 


Canadian. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


5._Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for main plant equipment for 1917-31 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 369 and for 1932-43 in 


the 1950 edition, p. 564. 


Generating Revenue 
Year Power from Sale E is tee 
Plants of Power! Tee 
No. $ h.p. 

DAA Rods ec ae rays 626 | 215,246,391 9,898,908 
1OAB er: eS OPTS :« 600 | 215,105,473 9, 840, 259 
| a er ee 600 | 226,096,273 | 10,001,712 
BOAIO, Reet eS ee A s 607 | 243,705,976 | 9,786,087 
OE 8 eee 635 | 257,377,490 | 10,219,596 
Ort Areees Base 650 | 280,311,624 | 10,883,276 
Le ame rae 665 | 323,833,465 | 11,976,241 
ELS, cea URS ae Ra 647 | 374,643,376 | 13,030, 592 
ee eu MS dS el a. f 562 415,494,074 | 14,221,806 
asi 1 Siar Sota Satine 524 | 469,047,351 | 15,661,037 


1 Excludes duplication. 


Kilowatt 

Hours Customers 
Generated 

000 No. 

40,598,779 | 2,238,023 
40, 130,054 ae yall) 
41,736,987 | 2,476,830 
43, 424,799 2,643,327 
42,389, 681 2,822,027 
44, 418,573 3,076, 369 
48,493,718 | 3,269,824 
54, 851, 844 3,439,750 
59,409,198 | 3,620,595 
62,860,927 | 3,817,455 


2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Persons 
E 


48,169 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 
36, 945, 296 
39,521,365 
46, 422,998 


54,120,717 
61,974, 958 


70,551,730 
71,773,595 
89, 130,327 
102,165,917 
115, 652,039 
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6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations by Province 1949-53 


Province or Territory 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 


Newioindland™=.<jiiaze bacon oe cate ens 200, 610 147, 470 172, 436 233, 291 251,427 
PrincesHidwardsisland.jatsane eee eee 24,950 29,050 32,768 35, 879 39,439 
INO Va OCOtla). starr ©. ben eee cole eee 717,473 762,339 887,908 964,771 1,025,903 
New ‘Brunswick... eee eee 651, 253 696,519 756, 087 752, 887 «746,304 
Qrebec.eihantaciiseesis ae eee 25,530,923 | 27,323,311 | 29,690,086 | 32,112,878 | 33,793,797 
Ontaniowee 3. aasck BOO! .o a oe oes ee 11,324,407 | 12,718,518 | 15,985,056 | 17,297,526 18, 268,311 
Manitoba Stet aaccricortehn carer One ee ee 2,159,998 | 2,449,383 | 2,564,537 | 2,699,246 2,753,939 
SaskatChe wall .c- ussite toe ee nee 858, 088 903, 144 978,773 1,079,309 1,174, 131 
IN bertasdt..g.08e seo. be RC EER.. cee ee 800, 729 869, 064 996,945 | 1,174,002 1,339, 927 
Butish: Columbin@ee... they cn eee 2,105,186 | 2,535,412 | 2,723,454 | 2,987,261 3,381, 624 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 44,956 59,508 63,794 72,148 86,125 

Canadas... s2o0e Bet Behera 44,418,573 | 48,493,718 | 54,851,844 | 59,409,198 | 62,860,927 


Domestic Service.—Power used by domestic customers or for household purposes 
amounts to almost 16 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations. Details of 
the number of domestic customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to 
the customers, exclusive of direct federal, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, 
are shown in Table 7. The average consumption per customer and average cost per 
kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and also as between provinces 
but the differences in the average bills are smaller. The availability of low cost power to 
domestic users contributes greatly to the high standard of living in Canada. Average 
- consumption per customer is more than double that of 1939 and costs per kilowatt hour 
are almost 11 p.c. lower. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity 1944-53 


Average Average Average 

Year Customers Consumption See 4 ae se Se 
Customer Annum kwh. 
No. 7000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
1G 44 Fes aba an eee 1, 906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
1946 oo 3 . caceaiojheid nn. RO .. DRA RES coe 1,987,360 3,365, 497 1,693 28-05 1-66 
LOGO bs Pam eae wae cere Me erate we eres 2,104,549 3,881,677 1,844 29-85 1-62 
LOA Tee Ne Sie LUNs aie ae, een. Eee Tk A 2,246, 253 4,383, 222 1,951 31-28 1-60 
LEY oer AU ep OMS SeCIe eeNSte ae tern ae ee: Pl 2,398, 847 4,984, 280 2,078 33°32 1-60 
94 eee re heen. ch REN ETRE oe eels 2,619, 831 5, 678, 847 2,168 34-47 1-59 
(950.20: . PSAR A ee, Pet oe nae oe 2,797,378 6,750,303 2,413 88-97 1-61 
EG Oe ee Ae ee ee, ee Ae 2,951,988 7,726,114 2,617 43-25 1-65 
1052 eae cek Osu teen teyeiet = Bela hcln ad Sena one 3,112,306 8,741, 182 2,809 46-48 1-65 
ya isat ER FOr 5 5 RAE) DE ome ee ee Aas 3,283, 486 9,877,727 3,008 51-25 1-70 


Farm Service.—Table 8 shows the number of farm customers, the average annual 
consumption, average annual revenue and the average revenue per kilowatt hour sold 
to these customers in each province in 1952 and 1953. Rural electrification has made 
considerable progress since the end of World War II. Farm customers added during 1953 
totalled 24,479 and the national total at 384,349 increased by 7 p.c. over 1952. It is esti- 
mated that about 61 p.c. of the farm dwellings in Canada now enjoy the benefits of power 
line service. In addition many other farms generate their own electricity by the use of 
engines, windmills, etc. 


ee ——a 
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8.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations 1952 and 1953 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


ea — 


Consumption 
of Electric Revenue Received 
Energy 
Year and Province Customers 
mained heel balay | pares] oper 
Hours Customer Customer kwh. 
ae No "000 No. § 388. | cis 
Prince Edward Island.............. 3,769 3,025 803 250,617 66-49 8-3 
OO INE COSTE ttamadee aig i ecg A one 20, 560 14,735 717 664,314 32-31 4-5 
PaGW LUNSWICK, > ose ps fetes seb oe 36,354 30,710 845 || 1,824,564 50-19 5-9 
DBT ce Mest cB nne take 2 os Xe 95,397 116, 873 1,225 || 3,535,841 37-06 3:0 
ALS sn lili ad apaiehag ig ir arian 133, 409 480, 894 3,605 || 9,372,808 70-26 1-9 
MATICOD Aste ties See ee ee ame 29, 623 78, 963 2,666 || 2,156,227 72-79 2-7 
Baskatohewanewe. . cfe-sif 2 i 25 eyes 8,591 13,117 1,527 705, 491 82-12 5-4 
INOS s re ee, Seen es i Pe ee 13, 818 37,960 2,747 1,024, 527 74-14 2-7 
BritishiC olMibIas. fase nes alee s' ole m0 18,349 47,048 2,564 1,081, 986 58-97 2°3 
Ota 19G0). nas tn 2 «9-41 oe 359,870 823,325 2,288 || 29,616,375 ae 29 2-5 
1953 

Prince Edward Island.............. 4,095 3,474 848 292, 258 71-37 8-4 
PVOVS HeOtla Vis, deck. Tee AL 20,950 15,979 763 705, 815 33-69 4-4 
New BrunswiCk etc tee ohne: 87, 157 31, 659 852 1, 878, 048 50-54 5-9 
(Sin aevac: bake nk Sen eon Acne eee 98,571 127,985 1,298 |} 3,769,277 38-24 2-9 
Ontario.) peri. cot a 138,031 525,013 3,804 |] 11,588, 687 83-96 2-2 
MMumitobart,..Aviigs 84.850: Sees 33,601 98, 887 2,943 || 2,629,162 78-25 2-7 
Saskatonowanve ys? efor. HG be 13, 850 26,528 1,915 || 1,324,580 95-64 5-0 
fio gS a ca ie oa ana 18,634 48,529 2,604 |} 1,249,583 67-06 2-6 
IBritisDeCOMMDISl.. 2.006065 0. ve: 19, 460 52,754 2,711 1,185,390 60-91 2:2 
2 NEY ORS 384,349 930,808 2,420 || 24,622,750 64-03 2-6 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Power station equipment shown in 
Table 9 includes the total equipment of generating stations both thermal and hydraulic 
as well as the thermal standby equipment of non-generating stations. The capacities 
of the equipment are manufacturers’ ratings and, with regard to water wheels and turbines, 
it should be noted that the kilowatt hour capacities vary with the supply of water. The 
majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving wide areas over heavy transmission 
lines, With a few exceptions most of the thermal plants are small, serving the needs of 
local municipalities. In 1953 the number of thermal plants decreased as compared with 
previous years. Larger units are being installed to replace in some localities two or three 
small units. Equipment data were not included for small industries or firms, particularly 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, where output was largely consumed by their own plants. 
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§.—Total Equipment of Central Electric Stations by Province 1952 and 1953 


Water He a ea rae js 
an ermal Engines enerators 
Genel Turbines 
Year, Province or Territory Pawed 
Plants 
No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity 
No. ep. h.p. kva. 

1952 
INewtound]l ands. den oo heats one 19 30 71,215 y/ 3,246 48 62, 462 
Brince Hdawarduisland...¢.<5..76... 00h. 6 5 369 17. 21,340 20 Lasso 
INO VaeScotia..s Haase eee one. oo ee 46 60 144,390 50 197 , 222 107 290, 561 
New; Bruns wicks: os..< acne ees oan ee 17 13 106, 600 43 112,541 55 188, 948 
Quebeeia: Sie ae as... eee ee 97 291 6,679,023 4] D2, 002 336 5, 740, 457 
Ontario Shee eee 133 377 | 3,614, 666 42 684, 117 419 3,450, 291 
Manitoba... 0) a2 .e8 iba fea Sr: a 5 i ie 11 42 708,000 12 18,095 54 555,276 
maskatche walls ava. Meee ee 80 7 109, 800 157 321, 443 156 361, 660 
CAND er tia, 5.<\cche bt Oe BE ee 86 15 205, 900 134 180, 202 150 S2dalts 
British Columbian. pene a eee 59 64 897,075 118 78,498 184 846, 851 
Yulkonijand?N Wale): is. Reece tee bake 8 4 13,800 15 172 19 13,201 
Canaday1952 1S et eee 562 908 | 12,550,838 646 | 1,670,968 | 1,548 | 11,854,255 

1953 
Newioundlands . 234) 2. S:eeeeee eee 20 37 106, 850 17 6,911 54 97,730 
Princetidward Island y..) ae pe eee a 5 369 14 21,110 20 Loo 
INO MASS COLLA acre rer ae ie 42 56 146,735 47 219,336 93 310,280 
New. -Brunswickee 2: (2) ees 18 15 133, 600 45 135, 631 59 235, 823 
QUuCDEC osc Scheer Ries as 93 RUG VP GGRS 41 54, 802 348 6,309,094 
Ontarionn st Pe. See, 28 ee 134 O97) | "3513957040 47 TOU AT. 44] 3,797,937 
Manitobae jm: 8) oe ee ee 10 44 715,000 9 Bele ae 53 577, 651 
Saskatchewan twat wer nti oer Ome 68 7 109, 800 152 354, 616 154 392,670 
Al bertan.. 94 5) 30th). 8 eee ee 68 15 205,900 120 292, 352 138 416, 136 
British Columbiai.ocs su Sees 57 66 953,075 135 102, 822 201 915,101 
Yukon:and N(Weite ...4 eie ae. ee Sita) 5 14,740 15 Fale 20 14,077 
Canada21953-. 5 Siero 524 953 | 18,423,378 642 | 2,237,659 | 1,581 | 13,083,874 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from Canada 
only under licence and an export tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is levied with some 
exceptions. The export duties for the years ended Mar. 31, 1951 to 1954, were $608,602, 
$743,407, $738,918 and $662,860 respectively. Exports for the years 1951-54 are shown 
in Table 10. There are also large interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec 
to Ontario, and smaller movements between other provinces. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was increased 
by 5,000 cu. feet per second to the Canadian side in November 1940 through a diversion 
of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay watershed to the 
Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. to the Canadian plants 
and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted and in 1943 an additional 
4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants, bringing the totals up to 54,000 c.f.s. for Canada and 32,500 
c.f.s. for the United States. This increased water, with greater development of plants on 
the St. Lawrence River, made possible the increased export of beth firm and secondary 
power to the United States (5,000 c.f.s. will produce about 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, 
Ont., plant). During 1950-51, increased demands from domestic consumers and low water 
reduced the surplus energy available for export but exports increased in 1952 and reached 
an alltime high of 2,718,308,000 kwh. in 1954. 


a 


¢ 


Exported to United States— 
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10.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada by Companies and Imported from 
the United States 1951-54 


Company 1951 1952 1953 1954 


000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | 000 kwh. 


~ Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario..............+. 392,036 374,772 352,129 307,550 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (surplus)....... 717,387 4 744, 878 616, 066 Dealt ot 
(anadinn Niagara Power COMPANY >. ...-.cclcescccrrecscede as 303, 660 321,188 316, 641 312,291 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus)................. 37,966 93,218 69, 899 68,748 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Company............2...eeeee: 39,340 42,312 44,212 43,655 
Main and New Brunswick Electric Power Company........... 39,129 27,610 28,666 42,138 
Main and New Brunswick Electric Power Company (surplus). . 2.113 4,956 7,439 17,148 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company................ 188, 186 209, 982 308, 695 150, 006 
Southern Cansda, Power Company. ...... fds case ec cc sce see 2,976 3, 220 3,787 , 818 
Southern Canada Power Company (surplus).................. -- 11,616 28,777 13, 657 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission...................+++0005: 644,017 650, 142 645, 411 643, 864 
Mriaer (Oninanien rmibed obs cere tor. ss cjowlaae anges ss eee s 8,319 8, 893 1,864 3,025 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Company................eee08- 325 352 360 336 
ENE ALE) Mee Seen oe tee ich eh oe hates aii Ine he han ers ee oe 68 71 84 106 

PRaVaseISe RIE DIOLUSE (ce tere Lah hac asim ctscdiles 2,375,522 | 2,493,210 | 2,424,030 2,718,308 
Imported from United States. ............. 0... cc eee 8,956 19,985 180,637" 115,654 


Subsection 2.—Ownership and Regulation of Central Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by municipalities 
and by private companies. The first such provincial commission was formed in Ontario 
in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of municipalities to develop and distribute electricity. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario now generates and purchases power, 
transmits it to rural and urban municipalities and also serves large power customers. 
This Commission also exports and imports power to and from the United States and is 
currently developing water power along the projected St. Lawrence Seaway in co-operation 
with the New York State Power Authority. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations 1944-53 


Power Equipment 


Generating Electric — 
Year Power Customers Energy Water 
Plants Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
(WEY LS RS 5 Ge a A RA Ie a ee 202 1, 484, 784 14,910,198 3,092,295 3,424,729 
“ES eens 5 Ser, Pee ERS Ara 208 1,566, 676 14,599,195 3,118,324 3,460, 272 
Lee EP a Psy wines Soecn © * 203 1,650, 739 14, 739, 271 3,274, 484 3,612,539 
TEE Cee at REE Ree ee 5 oe 230 1,772,919 15,759,275 3,380,900 3, 760, 833 
LOS pee ne ceo eet Se MOS tea niet 242 ; 1,884, 642 16, 692,388 3,632,636 4,085,141 
DEG Heueeee | OE, CARE acai Seeeeiaaig aniston 259 2,033,418 17, 686, 684 3,784, 484 4,359,048 
CEOS RR Sei coy che: RRR. AAD GP ACRE SPER 270 2,200, 957 20,061,314 4,558, 449 5,171,747 
DB reaver tag eee oe 5 VS be Sak Fs Fare Gig ares 270 2,315,309 24,380, 802 4,955, 247 5, 804, 690 
LSPA ee aS oe el BS ory ines Se cere eee 225 2,444, 672 26,525,971 5, 286, 462 6,542,270 
TODO LRUME ER RTS coh iis ste ects | eS Seehe oe 221 2,583, 608 28, 447,578 5,618, 667 7,382,895 


1 Figures include Newfoundland since 1949. 


A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp and paper 
plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated as separate 
organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively low rates. Sub- 
stantial blocks of power are also produced in Quebec for export to Ontario, 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the various 
provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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Table 12 shows statistics of publicly owned central electric stations by province for 
1952 and 1953. Table 14 gives comparable statistics for private stations. 


12.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations by Province 1952 and 1953 


— | | | | 


———— | ——— | —— | | — | 


28, 447,578 


Generating 
Year and 
Province or Territory ere Customers 
No. No. 
1952 
INewioundland= snk<0 .i cadets «coos 2 964 
iPrince-Hidward Island)... ses. see te 1 2,567 
INOWarSCOUIS. tile oe x ce Aa es ee 24 60,969 
INew Brunswiele.. 6... 00) Seis. sc aeaee 11 93, 469 
QuebeGuin sc lsat. cone oo sce ieee. sree 22 453, 407 
ONtAaTI Orrico inne ocisct cao Sie eee 92 1,352,337 
Manitoba... ean chek of > os tba Se a ee 8 153, 643 
Saskatchewanw.4. aocckiiosn oabiaan nce 41 128, 234 
PA Dertal «2.5 eRe Eo cone TR a he eee 8 115,617 
British: COlUuMmDIa 41ers cere meine 14 83,326 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 2 139 
Canada; 1952 52025. 5. eee 220 2,444,672 
1953 
Newfoundland!) ee eee 2 1,132 
Prince Edward Island............:....:.. 1 2,734 
INGVia) SCOlMa as oko ceca ar haces ete 24 63, 260 
ING WB Luns with tere nee eae 11 98,058 
Quebects cis. ecleict Sea sel. a ee 22 474,016 
Ontaniovse.cecees oct Aen Coors 93 1,425,197 
Manitoba. oe ee re ae re ee 6 165, 697 
Saskatchewanly.ct. sot seers aeseieee ters ; 39 140,040 
PA Npertan carb Seis icine crete ism wen ort 8 125,743 
British: Columbians eeee weeds seers 118} 87,583 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 2 148 
Canadarigss ee eee 221 2,583,608 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


’000 kwh. 


3,375 
7,173 
395, 674 
310,098 
7,923,576 
15, 478, 630 
1,030, 681 
453 , 956 
322,845 
563 , 069 
36, 894 


871,405 
525, 700 
401,685 
729,071 

50,585 


Power Equipment 


Water 
Wheels and 
Turbines 


h.p. 


104, 680 
12,600 

1, 446, 935 
3, 221,592 
315, 000 


174, 305 
11,350 


104, 680 
39,600 
1,779, 935 
3,251,797 
201,000 


230,305 
11,350 


5,618, 667 


Total 


h.p. 


119, 1217 
1, 481,339" 
3, 852, 253° 

332, 250° 

272,301 

116,515 

207, 919° 

11,990" 


7,382,895 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for the years 


1944 to 1953 in Table 13. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations 1944-53 


Generating 
Year Power Customers 
Plants 
No. No. 

94S Fie ao Rik thc eke OS Gare oe 424 753,239 
OAD menstemtnrcntetihe -aeareesatar ti ener are error IES 392 766, 554 
LOG 2 Baek Pe Pod REO Re pele Me ee 397 826,091 
OA Re Ca eee eL omiaratnn eee 377 870, 408 
O48: AS tb. Cab ee ner ane or hee eee 393 937,385 
LOAQM wee. Cae cn ares ree ee een 391 1,042,951 
PO SO ARIE... HPSS CEE ote ee eee 395 1,068, 867 
1 AS 5 |n eaae  SA e  peas Pech Ay ee ae 377 1,124,441 
1952. ; SR see sin Soe eek cherie aioe Cou 1,175,923 
1!) ee RRS Abr kA Fe ee 88 AY 16) 4 8 803 1, 233, 847 


1 Figures include Newfoundland since 1949. 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


7000 kwh. 


25, 688, 581 
25,530, 857 
26,997,716 
27,665,524 
25,697, 293 


26,731, 889 
28, 432, 404 
30, 471,042 
32, 883 , 227 
34, 413,349 


Power Equipment 


Water 
Wheels and 
Turbines 


h.p. 


6,175,674 
6,098, 240 
6, 104,383 
5, 750, 950 
5, 837, 670 


6,188,921 
6, 471,350 
6, 831, 792 
7,264,376 
7,804,711 


Total 


h.p. 
6,474,179 


6,134, 455 


6,524,228 
6, 804, 494 
7,225,902 
7,679,536 
8,278, 142 


et 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the electric power field can be seen from the 
figures of Table 14. Of the total power generated in Canada by all central electric stations 
in 1953, 40 p.c. was generated by privately owned stations in the Province of Quebec, 
this percentage decreased from 57 in 1943 as a result of the transfer in 1944 of the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Company and the Beauharnois Power Company to the publicly 


owned Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


14.— Privately Owned Central Electric Stations by Province 1952 and 1953 


Generating Electric 
Year and Province or Territory Power Customers Energy Water 
Plants Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
1952 

BNE TOMO OCINE coer cok. | cok hyyeiaie ois aes 1g 42,441 229,916 71,215 72,197 
Prince Edward Island................... 5 10,545 28,706 369 17,519 
PGE OLD THEE eevceed aii chat oe ral «house gars 22 97,449 569,097 39,710 199, 484 
ING uy SRNR WACK ae tree qin clase wack 6 26, 660 442,789 94,000 100, 020 
REIS Ds 35 Oa eee SN ERC See er ae Us 533, 857 24,189,302 5, 232,088 §, 250, 236 
MEDEA Nee eer coo sc ctey aie harms aiSiele sia as 41 37,044 1,818, 896 393,074 446, 530 
Manito sie’ &..farceiec ted Sic SEPSIS 3 55,042 1,668, 565 393,000 393, 845 
PSS POMO Wall aie: cee «sabres: bo ca sae eee 39 10,921 625, 353 109, 800 158, 942 
ANB Ortarte eer sit cee eee o StN EAN, 78 84, 642 851,157 205, 900 269, 587 
PRYITISHAOOMIMM DIA ee ctics pusaee ces Dae ew 45 274,900 2,424,192 722,770 767, 654 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 6 2,422 35, 254 2,450 3,522 

Canadas T5260. Vee). VALS BLY 1,175,923 32,883,228 7,264,306 7,679,536" 

1953 

Ve IGUMlantdes ete co cece ores 18 44,610 248,415 106, 850 111, 497 
Prince Edward Island................... 6 11,121 31,657 369 17,289 
INKeniare Skee e ae ee ea eee ne ene eee 18 101,580 610, 992 42,055 224,013 
INGW ESTUNS WICK) (ee. coe fee te tin hac 7 27, 343 417,181 94,000 106,070 
Miebecwa sa tLiO..). WAS EEE. g7eu 71 560,941 25, 146,379 5,517,598 5, 536, 436 
QA Tee ek ee SR Beier ee an 41 36, 749 1, 801, 425 487,979 541, 435 
IRTIVEO Met CT ric ores nc mn eee ae Os 4 55, 686 1, 882, 534 514,000 514,000 
Saskatahowaniiesse.... teu... Ai Sthb bs 29 11,192 648, 431 109, 800 158, 755 
I OCT e RNR 9 8 Oe arab an eae cra ay rae a 60 94,916 938, 242 205, 900 293,877 
British: Columpias..o2. sos neces ccda ee ees 44 287, 102 2,652, 553 722,770 770,308 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 5 2,607 35,540 3,390 4,462 

Canadas, 1903. ss24.. dew cae hss; 303 1,233, 847 34, 413,349 7,804, 711 8,278,142 


Power Equipment 


In 1953 all stations in Ontario, both private and public, produced a little more than 
one-half as much power as Quebec stations. Of the total for Ontario stations 10 p.c. was 
produced by privately owned stations. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has 
been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric power 
commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by provinces in the following 
paragraphs. Certain privately owned utilities are also covered. 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in Newfound- 
land. The largest water power development in the Province is located at Deer Lake. 
The plant, which is operated by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited, has a total capacity of 154,000 h.p. This Company develops hydro-electric 
energy at Deer Lake mainly for its own use in the manufacture of pulp and paper and also 
supplies electric power to the Buchans Mining Company for its mining operations and to 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited which distributes electricity to 
consumers in Corner Brook and adjacent communities in the Bay of Islands sections. 
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The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited develops hydro-electric 
power at two plants situated at Grand Falls and Bishop’s Falls with a total capacity of 
59,900 h.p. The Company utilizes most of its hydro-electric power in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper and supplies light and power to the towns of Grand Falls, Bishop’s Falls, 
Botwood and adjacent communities. 


The Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited has seven plants that develop 
hydro-electric energy with a total installed capacity of 55,400 h.p. It distributes electricity 
to the city of St. John’s and the town of Bell Island and the iron mining operations there. 


The United Towns Electric Company Limited operates seven plants, of which five 
are located at Conception Bay and two on the Burin Peninsula. The Company sells 
light and power to communities on the Avalon and Burin Peninsula. It developed 
28,089,415 kwh. during 1954. The West Coast Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
United Towns Electric Company, operates a plant on Lookout Brook, a tributary of Flat 
Bay Brook which flows into St. George’s Bay. It generated 16,790,700 kwh. in 1954. 


The Iron Ore Company of Canada operates a plant at Menihek Rapids on the 
Ashuanipi River in Labrador. The plant has an initial installation of 12,000 h.p. with 
provision for two additional units. It serves the new iron ore mining centre of the Iron 
Ore Company near Knob Lake. 


Two small companies, the Clarenville Light and Power Company and the Union 
Electric Light and Power Company Limited, operate plants at Clarenville and Port 
Union, respectively. 


Nova Scotia.—Legislation relating to the use of water power was first enacted in 
Nova Scotia in 1909 under “An Act for the Further Assistance of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. In 1914 legislation was passed initiating the development of water power in 
the Province and this was carried on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the 
Federal Government until 1919 when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created 
under the Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is being carried on in 
Nova Scotia by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission and the 
control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and administered 
under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays 
regular fees for water rights. 


The function of the Commission is to supply electric power and energy by the most 
economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing for financial assistance to equalize cost and 
revenue of extensions, the construction of which has been approved by the Governor in 
Council as qualifying under the Act. In 1941 an amendment to the Power Commission 
Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to 
regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, supply and use of power 
in the Province. 


Financially the Commission is self supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1954 showed total fixed assets of $39,485,348 including 
work in progress amounting to $2,437,659. Current assets amounted to $586,682. 
Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $32,584,340; current $1,603,900; contingency and 
renewal reserves $3,812,651; sinking fund reserves $6,297,562; and general reserves and 
' special reserves $1,928,347. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800 h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the 
first complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth in installed 
capacity, reaching 101,450 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 3,177 h.p. in diesel units and 21,125 
kw. in steam turbines by Nov. 30, 1954 with a total generation for that year of 
449,872,318 kwh. 
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The territory of the Commission extends over the entire Province and embraces nine 
systems which include 24 generating stations and 4,280 miles of transmission and dis- 
tribution lines through which 53 wholesale and 28,772 retail customers received 
431,871,084 kwh. during the year ended Nov. 30, 1954. 


The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova Scotia 


Power Commission are given in Table 15. 


15.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1954 


First Installed Capacity Annual Generation 
Systems Year of }§=|_—-—————___- — 
Operation Initial 1954 Initial 1954 
h.p. h.p. ~ kwh. kwh. 
Hydro 
Wis tikerrUs eee oe cee teeta aici oo iaiace <0 1921 800 330 208, 752 1, 139, 500 
SS EUNEHISIATON ios ices le nse SE Sc st eine gs: 1922 10, 700 15, 700 19, 538, 000 34, 761, 500 
Sheet Harbour— 
Miaigg Palio dive 0 tie Satage fads wos sch 1924 5, 550 5, 550 6, 536, 860 11, 563, 826 
Oops Td | |S ce a ae Ae en Se Ie 1925 6, 290 10,590 7,361, 117 34, 687, 208 
ASG Ree, Coa tore eee ee cae ee ea 1951 : 700 ap 3, 292,520 
Mersey— 
Original development..............6..-+-+5 1928 29, 400 28,000 85,863,390 | 126,309, 400 
Wowie Wallares flats oes inside Wis ep 1938 10, 200 10, 200 37,866, 000 41,425,000 
Pe SSS i ea aS SAA seer 1950 12,800 12,800 11, 154,000 50, 769, 000 
ABS ee ke es ee a 1929 2, 8201 2,820! 3, 680, 540 11,454, 704 
RSOSOVIRU = Seek ried se wiraae eae co atanur trey: 1930 560 1,060 365, 600 4,060, 500 
Markland— . 
MeO MIE Os is sec ee of ccuncte ote mieiclvigis ore 1943 1,400 1, 200 783,913 4, 032, 850 
CWVGRTBISOIONG os OE hes pe 19522 8,500 8,500 17, 843,117 19, 745, 800 
Antigonish— 
Hiri Gsnoo kien tat...) aaa). Sida +p btee 1940 500 500 1,780, 734 2,385, 290 
Deke BOOKS se Sechrest 1948 3,500 3, 500 8, 920, 000 10,308, 400 
FPO GALS a Serer sci ys oe Se ee Oe 101, 450 355, 935, 498 
Thermal 
CARSEATIMOICRELA: Vee an ohare le aaa orl. a wlaee ele « 1937 72 2,817 21,650 4,147,010 
Ganapn us steniiised<s yada ee was ait os 1945 1, 1258 1, 1258 4,437, 280 3,970, 880 
SECU ELAL DOME LORI: oie siecs ayhus piele is o.chteyeione ovo 19514 20, 0003 20, 0003 67, 158, 500 85,771. 800 
SHeetiarbpour Diesels. (20.0. ncdell bese oe 19545 360 360 — 47,130 
Caran TOUR sG 5 doi temeesaie oe 449, 872, 318 


1 Minimum head. 3 Rated in kilowatts. 4 First 


full year generation was 1952. 


2 First full year generation was 1953. 
5 Three months only. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission 
are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. h.p. 

WESGUAEDS o.cc teres ae UryalrOcn- cee a. 99 9,320 SUTERSS 22} (1.3) cE Diesels easee 2,800 
Robidiie Baur). 5. 5: Hydro >, ib bes 27,000 Campobellom 245.80:5 iDieselroperrhs:.”3 300 
Grand. Lakers, ....54. 2+. Steam occa. it. gue 58, 700 Grand Manan..........; Diesel era 900 
Saint gO. . oc ce ese Elenite ere. as: 21,500 Shinperanes. cece neces Dicsell =e sae 2,500 
(GNED EOL renews eee Steamee coe es 16,800 | St. Quentin............. Dicsebaeiees.4: 750 
TOTAL CAPACIEY, oo%% « sice shyt’ 140,570 


All generating units, with the exception of diesel plants at St. Quentin, Campobello 
and Grand Manan, are interconnected in a Province-wide grid system. 
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The statistical information given in Table 16 shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertakings since 1950. 


16.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1950 
and Mar. 31, 1951-54 


Item 1950 1951! 1952 1953 1954 
High-voltage transmission line...miles 646 694 749 827 859 
Misoribucron line eee. es oie: wv 5,255 5, 623 5,938 6, 245 22 16,681 
Pirecticustomerss....cecessase es No. 52,255 53,777 57,016 61,054 64, 181 
IPTANEICADACIULES 2 encicieh, on sieve ctieewie h.p. 87,295 87,095 103,310 140,570 140,570 
iPower generated. .... ess. sc eee se kwh. {242,302,755 114,373,065 | 282,405,310 | 321,232,150 379,369, 500 
C@apitalamvested seas cist. cilete ee $ 31,357, 828 33, 857, 407 38, 286,374 48,120,336 52,077, 662 
JEYERS CU cae, Sy eee aie ee $ 4,768, 746 2,385,054 6, 255, 615 7,059,588 7,814, 229 


sf Five months—Nov. 1, 1950 to Mar. 31, 1951. The Commission’s fiscal year-end changed in 1951 from Oct. 31 
to Mar. 31. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 8.Q. 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and 
given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46) and 20 Geo. V, c. 34, the 
Quebec Streams Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the 
Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate 
certain storage dams to regulate the flow of streams. It has assisted companies engaged 
in such work by the systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on 
meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water power sites and determina- 
tion of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers. 


From 1912 to 1925 a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and amortiza- 
tion on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, companies or 
persons have, under the R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46, built the necessary dams; such storages have 
been transferred to and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being 
charged annually to the interested companies or persons. The Commission now controls 
and operates 28 storage reservoirs in the Province. 


Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on the 
rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, are: the St. Maurice, now 
developing 1,538,150 h.p.; the Gatineau 528,000 h.p.; the Litvre 274,000 h.p.; the St. 
Francis 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi 41,400 h.p.; the Au Sable 33,200 h.p.; and the Métis 
15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates nine reservoirs on North River, two in the 
watershed of the Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on 
Riviére-du-Loup (lower). 


Reservoirs not Controlled by the Quebec Streams Commission.—Among storage reservoirs 
not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane 
and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw 
River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, controlled by the Gatineau Power 
Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, controlled by the Dominion Textile 
Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River, controlled by the 
Federal Department of Public Works; Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, controlled by 
the Gatineau Power Company; and Dozois Lake on the upper Ottawa River, controlled 
by the Quebee Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake 


St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 h.p. now that the Chute-a-Caron 
(Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
was established by 8.Q. 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power to the muni- 
cipalities, to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of 
Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 
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On Apr. 15, 1944 in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Commission took 
over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated for the generating 
and distribution of electricity; (b) the undertaking of the Montreal Island Power Company 
_ for the generating and distribution of electricity; and (c) all the shares of the capital stock 


of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company. Thus the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
~ Commission now controls among other assets the following hydro-electric plants:*— 


Installed 
Plant River Capacity 
h.p. 

MATOS Tas Tce Pee cla katt ole sheets le sve lowe sis SEF WawrenCescites otek Me eiibldc clio. ste ress 206, 400 
Sault-au-Recollet:s o6 6 ue cos cocie cle eee cciss « Rividre-Ges-Prairies sa cess Gols ooje ocrealelnnse 45,000 
MS Be RIOIS oe cea va © ae erases en ue ricici PR WEOHCOs kote ote he orisha eictaie ae stb cscs aes 1,400,000 
Rapid VII... 00... cee cece cece eee eeenees Upper Ottawarss 00.55. ois meiegas se 64, 000 
Bish EE oy oid 0's. < oo o's wicaia df sipisin aia 6 ais lpeln'nte Upper Ottawa. ........ceeeencecscresceces 32,000 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light and 
power requirements to Metropolitan Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing a 
population of nearly 2,000,000. From the Cedars plant electric energy is supplied to the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company power is sold to The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 h.p. to Massena, N.Y., and 
250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


17._Growth of the Quebec Hydro System 1945-54 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1935-44 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572. 


ee 


Power 
Vane Municipalities Customers Distributed 
Served Served —_—- 

Total Primary 

ee ee ee Pe eae NEG a Ea ea ee 
No. No. h.p. h.p. 

TORRE Sn ee cena ee wise gine vege cess: 61 305,049 1,045,000 883 , 000 
LGA GEI See Sane Salone. Ih ids Pigs sagen: 61 309, 022 1,085,000 947,000 
NA eee are i Me coo MR aS oa. of suesais) Ais, stsv ete 24 61 318,984 i 1,127,000 980, 000 
RS Qe ere esie cutie vegies eee nes 0 > 61 330, 799 1, 202,000 1,034,000 
104 HRN ere et ele. Joxke Waa She eee 61 349,347 1, 233,000 1,119,000 
TILE Uae ante lb bsestsiete cxtattee O RII I a eaaieerrareer neni 64 368,026 1,296,000 1,182,000 
TORE Pee, Seen et ods 2. ton Ute ig sevens Ste tie.s 66 387,218 1,312,000 1,312,000 
OA Se oo RRS ie Se eee ge eC OTe EO OT 67 400,779 1, 620,000 1,462,000 
TEP CYE sea 2's, 59 oll SORE re NON RCR OA Ee eNe Te arse Rea 67 413,439 1, 748,000 1,625,000 
TOA ie ah O8 En, cae Monae sp uneeee pay 67 430, 687 1,700,000 1,687,000 


18.—Distribution of Quebec Hydro Primary Power by Customer Group 1950-54 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak ) 


System 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 

Montreal System............eeeeeeeee eee ereeeees 730, 000 803 , 000 873,000 997,000 1,117,000 
Beauharnois Local System..........-.--2sse eee 65, 000 171,000 189,000 213 ,000 154,000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. of 

RP ese iene bianca n pip ished a ng shoe 250,000 250,000 250, 000 250, 000 250,000 
Massena SysteM...........e cece cece eee eee ecees 137,000 80,000 135,000 142,000 126, 000 
Shawinigan System..........eesseeeeeeeeeeeeeees —_— 8,000 15,000 23, 000 40, 000 


pl ea eS | ee ee SS ns nS | aaa 


MOtals cL y Lesa fe Soles va selncle © sews 1,182,000 | 1,312,000 | 1,462,000! 1, 625, 000 1, 687, 000 


In addition to these generating and distributing systems the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission owns the 64,000 h.p. upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VII, the 32,000 h.p. 
Rapid II plant and also the Dozois Reservoir. Average primary power capacities for this 
Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda district) are 1950, 35,500 h.p.; 1951, 30,550 


h.p.; 1952, 29,200 h.p.; 1953, 54,000 h.p.; 1954, 80,000 h.p. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was created in 1906 
by an enactment of the Ontario Legislature. In its creation consideration was given to 
the recommendations of advisory commissions previously appointed in response to public 
demand that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed for the benefit 


| 
‘ 


of all the people of the province. The Commission operates under the authority of the 7 


Power Commission Act (7 Edw. VII, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act 
of 1906 and subsequently modified by numerous amending Acts (R.8.O. 1950, c. 281). 

Prior to the 1955 session of the Legislature, the Power Commission Act stipulated 
that the Commission shall consist of three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, that one commissioner must be and that two may be members of the Executive 
Council of the Province of Ontario. At the 1955 session however the Act was amended 
to provide for an increase in the membership of the Commission to six persons. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may name one of the members of the Commission as 
Chairman. 

The Commission is a corporate entity, a self sustaining public concern endowed under 
the Power Commission Act with broad powers to produce, buy, and deliver electric power 
throughout the Province and to exercise certain regulatory functions with respect to the 
large group of municipal electrical utilities which it serves. The enterprise administered 
by the Commission is generally referred to as Ontario Hydro. 


Initially the undertaking proposed to purchase a block of 100,000 h.p. from the | 


Ontario Power Company Limited at Niagara Falls and to distribute this to 13 munici- 
palities which had signed the original contracts with the Commission to take power at 
cost. Construction of a transmission system to distribute power to the member munici- 
palities was begun in 1909 and, by the end of 1910, power was being supplied to several 
municipalities through what was known as the Niagara System. In northwestern Ontario 
the Thunder Bay System was inaugurated when the Commission built a short transmission 
line and a substation to serve Port Arthur with power purchased from the Kaministiquia 
Power Company. 

The establishment of the original Niagara System was followed in 1911 by the forma- 
tion of the Severn System and subsequently of other systems to serve groups of muni- 
cipalities in various sections of the Province. In 1924 the Severn and two other systems 
were consolidated to form the Georgian Bay System and in 1929 and 1930 a consolidation 
of four systems created the Eastern Ontario System. In 1944 the Southern Ontario 
System came into being through the consolidation of the Niagara, Georgian Bay, and 
Eastern Ontario Systems. 


The Commission continued to operate the Thunder Bay System in the northern part 
of the Province and in addition it undertook during the 1930’s to operate, in trust for the 
Provincial Government, a group of unconnected systems serving mainly mining and pulp 
and paper industries, and known as the Northern Ontario Properties. In 1945 its services 
in northern Ontario were further extended by the purchase of the power system of the 
Northern Ontario Power Company Limited. On Jan. 1, 1952 the Northern Ontario 
Properties and the Thunder Bay System were merged for financial and administrative 
purposes and the consolidation continues to be known as the Northern Ontario Properties. 


For the financial and administrative purposes of the Commission, the Province is 
divided into two parts: that lying south of a line drawn approximately west from Mattawa 
on the upper Ottawa River to Georgian Bay is served by the Southern Ontario System; 
the part lying to the north is served by the Northern Ontario Properties. The total area 
is in turn subdivided into nine regions, seven in the south and two in the north, with 
regional offices located strategically in nine major municipalities. The Southern Ontario 
System is a fully integrated co-operative power system. Primarily it serves a group of 
318 municipalities receiving power at cost under contracts established according to the 
provisions of the Power Commission Act. In the Northern Ontario Properties, each of 
the two regions which at present correspond with the Northeastern and Northwestern 
Divisions is an integrated power system as the result of the gradual consolidation of several 
formerly isolated systems. There is no interconnection between the Northeastern and 
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Northwestern Divisions but there are facilities for the interchange of power between the 
Northeastern Division and the Southern Ontario System. The Northern Ontario Pro- 
perties is not a co-operative system although it does serve a group of seven municipalities 
in its Northwestern Region on a cost-contract basis. Apart from the supply of power to 
these cost-contract customers, the Northern Ontario Properties are held and operated in 
trust for the Province of Ontario. The basic principle governing the financial operations 
of the undertaking is that electrical service is provided by the Commission to the municipal 
electrical utilities, and by them to their customers at cost. 


The Commission’s to‘al cost of operation includes the power it purchases, all charges 
for operation and maintenance of the power systems, interest, and reserve provisions for 
depreciation, contingencies and stabilization of rates. A sinking fund reserve is also 
included for the retirement of the Commission’s capital debt. The enterprise from its 
inception has been self supporting, except for the Provincial Government assistance 
of 50 p.c. of the capital cost of rural distribution facilities, undertaken in pursuance of the 
Province’s long established policy of assisting agriculture. The Province also guarantees 
the payment of principal and interest of all bonds issued by the Commission and held by 
the public. 


The undertaking as a whole involves two distinct phases of operations:— 


(1) Provision of power supply—either by generation or purchase—and its trans- 
formation, transmission and delivery in wholesale quantities to municipal electrical utilities, 
certain large industrial customers and rural operating areas. This phase of operations is 
performed by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, (2) The retail distri- 
bution of electric energy. In most cities and towns, and in many villages and certain 
township areas, retail distribution of electric energy is conducted by municipal 
commissions under the general supervision of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario as provided for in the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act. 
These local commissions own and operate their own distribution facilities. In a small 
group of municipalities The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario owns the 
distribution facilities and conducts retail distribution through what are called local 
systems. Throughout most of rural Ontario the Commission, on behalf of the respective 
townships, operates the distribution facilities and attends to all physical and financial 
operations connected with the retail distribution of energy to customers in the rural 
operating areas. Since 1944 the rate structure applying to rural customers designated 
as farm, hamlet, commercial, and summer service has been uniform throughout the 
Province. 


The growth of Ontario Hydro’s physical and financial resources reflects the remarkable 
industrial and social development of the Province. In 1914 the Commission purchased its 
first generating station, Big Chute on the Severn River. Later in the same year the first 
Commission-built generating station, at Wasdell Falls, also on the Severn River, was 
placed in service. The program of purchase and construction of generating stations 
reached a climax in the great Queenston-Chippawa development, later renamed Sir Adam 
Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1 on the Niagara River in honour of the first Chair- 
man of the Commission. This station first delivered power in 1922 but four years later 
the Commission found it necessary to negotiate for the extensive purchase of power from 
large Quebec suppliers in order to satisfy Ontario’s steadily growing power demands— 
demands that have continued to increase over the years. 


In 1954 the primary and secondary load carried reached a total of 3,778,744 kw. and 
a total of 22,386,456,876 kwh. was supplied during the year from all the Commission’s 
resources generated and purchased. 


In the ten years since the end of World War II the Commission has carried out a 
most aggressive program of new construction to provide for increasing power requirements. 
The capacity of resources generated and purchased more than doubled during this period. 
Among the generating stations contributing to this remarkable growth are three large 
hydro-electric stations on the upper Ottawa River, two hydro-electric stations in northern 
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Ontario, two large fuel-electric stations at Toronto and Windsor respectively and the 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2. The program, with allowances for 
revisions in the capacity of some sources, has served to bring the dependable peak capacity 


at the end of 1954 to 4,135,050 kw., an increase of 569,700 kw. over the capacity in 1953 | 


and of 2,197,550 kw. over the capacity in 1945. 


During 1954 construction was completed for the major hydraulic features at Sir — 


Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 and seven units were in service by the end 
of the year. Meanwhile excellent progress was maintained in the construction of the power- 
house and the pumped storage scheme. Initially twelve units will be installed at the sta- 
tion, to be followed by the incorporation of the pumped storage scheme. Eventually 
four more units will be added at the main generating station as required. 


The remedial works above the falls in the Niagara River required under the terms of : 


the Niagara Diversion Treaty of 1950 are being undertaken by the United States Corps 
of Engineers on the United States side of the River and, on the Canadian side, by Ontario 
Hydro. The whole cost will be shared equally by Canada and the United States. The 
works include excavations on both sides of the River, a rock-faced retaining wall and some 
fill on both sides of the Horseshoe Falls, and a control structure on the Canadian side. 
Excavation on the United States side was completed in 1954 and construction of the control 
structure by Ontario Hydro was well under way. 


In northwestern Ontario two additional units were installed at Pine Portage Generating 


Station to complete the construction work planned at this station and construction was 
proceeding rapidly for the Commission’s new station at Manitou Falls. A significant 
extension was made to the Commission’s facilities for the interchange of power by the 
construction of a second 115 kv. line between the Southern Ontario System and the North- 
eastern Division of the Northern Ontario Properties. 


The 1955 Year Book, at pp. 549-553, contains a general descriptive article on the St. 
Lawrence Power Project, on which commencement of construction on Aug. 10, was marked 
by an international ceremony. Although this Project is a separate undertaking from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the planning, construction, and operation of both must be carefully 
co-ordinated. Construction of the Seaway is the responsibility of authorities created 
by Canada and the United States. The Power Project is being built by Ontario Hydro 
and the Power Authority of the State of New York and is subject to the approval of a 
Joint Board of Engineers appointed by the Governments of Canada and the United States. 
Ontario Hydro and the New York State Power Authority will share equally in the cost of 
constructing the development, exclusive of the cost of powerhouse machinery and equip- 
ment which will be borne by the respective entities. The generating station on the Can- 
adian side will be known as the Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence Generating Station 
in honour of a late Chairman of the Commission. 


Preparatory construction work on the St. Lawrence Power Project was carried on 
during 1954. During the period when navigation was closed two access tunnels and a 
retractable Bailey bridge were constructed to provide access to the site without interference 
to the movement of ships through the Cornwall canal. Meanwhile construction of coffer- 
dams proceeded and upon completion, in the early summer of 1955, dewatering of the site 
was begun. 

The Power Project on the St. Lawrence River is the last major hydro-electric site 
available to the Commission in southern Ontario. To provide for future needs the Com- 
mission must look to new resources that may appear to be less economical than those now 
in use or under construction. ‘These may be hydro-electric resources located at greater 
distances from load centres or fuel-electric resources using coal, oil or gas. The relative 
scarcity of these fuels in Ontario however gives added importance to the studies being 
carried out with regard to the feasibility of generating electric power from nuclear reactors 
using fuels that are, by contrast, available in abundance in Canada. Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited and members of the Commission’s staff have participated in these studies 
which have resulted in the initiation of a project to construct a small nuclear power plant in 
which the Commission and the Canadian General Electrie Company Limited are associated 
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with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. The Commission and the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, through representatives of their technical personnel, are 
actively participating in this project and are also contributing financially to the under- 
taking. The nuclear power plant will be located close to the Des Joachims Generating 
Station on the Ottawa River and its output will be fed into the Southern Ontario System. 
This joint enterprise, as well as being a productive undertaking, will provide a significant 


_ demonstration of the application of nuclear science for constructive and peaceful purposes. 


The balance sheets of The Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission show that fixed 
assets at cost at Dec. 31, 1954 amounted to $1,468,558,729 including rural assets of 
$182,467,127. The accumulated reserve for depreciation of fixed assets was $154,975,237. 
Total assets of the Commission, allowing for the deduction of accumulated depreciation, 
amounted to $1,653,063,771. 

In 1954 a total of 338 municipal electrical utilities purchased power from the Com- 
mission under cost or fixed-rate contracts for retail distribution to their customers. These 
utilities had fixed assets at cost amounting to $243,525,699 against which there was an 
accumulated reserve for depreciation of $58,973,785. Municipal assets after deduction of this 
depreciation reserve amounted to $382,710,021, of which $152,461,822 represented the equity 
acquired in the Commission’s systems by those utilities operating under cost-contracts. 


19.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1953 and 1954 


a Sy 
ee 


Commission’s Generating Stations 
Power Purchased 


Year and System 


Hydro-electric! Fuel-electric! 
kw. hp. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
December 1953— 
Southern Ontario System............e0005 1,671,150 | 2,240,147 | 652,000 | 873,995 | 681,100 913 , 003 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Drvision. | 3. fa. eses snes 297, 700 399, 062 500 670 oe ‘ee 
Northwestern Division.........+..+.00. 261, 100 350, 000 es Agia 1,800 2,413 
Totals, Resources.............. 2, 229,950 | 2,989,209 | 652,500 | 874,665 | 682,900 915, 416 
December 1954— 
Southern Ontario System................ .| 2,418,150 | 3,234,785 | 450,000 | 603,217 681, 100 913, 003 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division................6. 297,700 399, 062 500 670 Aas ae 
Northwestern Division ..< Sitios. css es 290, 500 389,410 ae as 2,100 2,815 
Totals, Resources.............. 3,001,350 | 4,023,257 | 450,500 | 603,887 | 683,200 915, 818 


won wl bs lade lS CE ed ae EE ———————————————————— 

1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power subject to periodic change as equipment and water conditions 
vary, which the source is expected to be able to supply at the time of the system’s peak demand. For the Com- 
mission owned or Commission operated generating stations, it is presumed that all units are available and that the 
supply of water is normal. Contractual stipulations govern the capacities of sources of purchased power. 


20.—Summary of the Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario as at Dec. 31, 1954 


aS 
SS eeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeFeoeeeaeaeESaeaoaooooooaomomemlllllaaaeaeaGaGawwaaaaaaaeaa aaa msg 


Dependable 

System and Development In Service Peak 
Capacity 

kw. 

Southern Ontario System— 

DeCew Falls (extension)— Niagara Region.......sessecececeeereces Sepbe, LOL ecirsrscc coe aera 57,000 
Stowarbville— Mada waskal River... cece: oie «ale Maelete sss clown Sepb.a |O4SHeRe wet metectse nn 63, 000 
Additional power purchase contract—Polymer Corporation......... ING U1G4S sc crete chine ae 22,000 
Emergency fuel—electric units. ..............ccccecenseccecseeeenes Jan. 1949-Apr. 1950...... 20,000 
Mesvonehims—Ottawav River... seeewelicccs coder scidteccccls ve ssces July 1950-Feb. 1951...... 380, 000 
POCA e OLGA WA EULV.CLT tenes Sierescrtcie,cleicly). oko abeionstalieveye Glee ele’ets << es ceusie we Nov. 1950-Sept. 1951...... 120,000 
PERT CART OLOMGO Ls cries A aroiNe eis cole omeunctM alld ate eiciere sve lenaie eis Oct. 1951-June 1953...... 400,000! 
SG Tegramls Bt Th — VINOD hee eles eit cies fe rele ictal miei: ok teins Oia sew io ac0 ye Nov. 1951-Oct. 1953...... 264, 000! 
ROTEOM EVOL eu= OGL ATTA EULVOL sauce ns den notelq ele cis Ane esle eile 6 ee Gee 'e ins Jan. 1952-Apr. 1953...... 210,000 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara No. 2—Niagara River (7 units)........... Apr. 1954-Dec. 1954...... 525,000! 
(OnINTES) LBs. cieee IGE S Rescate SaaS aan oh 375, 0002 
Pumped storage: se) 1956—bVasc. eis ee le Stiaaer 170, 0001 
Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence—St. Lawrence River (16 units)..! 1958-60...........-..--0555 820, 000! 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 576. 
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20._Summary of the Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario as at Dec. 31, 1954—concluded 


Dependable 
System and Development ; In Service Peak 
Capacity 
a —S_ 
kw. 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division— ; 
George W. Rayner—Mississagi River............+-seeeeee eee e ees Sly, LODO cyarcyae gercayart ke sous oat 47,000 
Northwestern Division— 
Bar Falls (extension)—Bnglish Rivers. ona... sso oe ane seein June 1948. Sees Seen ene. 6, 000 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River.........0.0c0ee sce e nec ene e ee eee OctrlG4siriae ane 44,000 
Pine Portage—Nipigon River....... | Sted S?. Lee re, Teas July 1950-Dec. 1954....... 118,300 
Manitou palls—"Hnglishe Rivers: taads see fab ek melue crea 1O5G re. ee ee oe. eee 42,100 
ON Rte Ee A ot TE a De a Rs ee A ee 
1 Installed capacity. 2 Installed capacity; four more main generating units to be added as required; 


ultimate capacity—1,200,000 kilowatts. 


°1.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dec. 31, 1950-54 


Nore.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1950! 1951 1952 1953 1954 
kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Southern Ontario System..................... 2,210, 929 2,425,909 | 2,798,476 | 2,909,190 3, 162, 142 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Daivistons aati ase aes 255, 406 273,148 283 , 958 309, 100 332, 706 
Nosthwesternsl1isionase. .q canes.) ee ae 248, 230 246, 933 247, 852 262,356 283, 896 
MDOtals (keel Cate os dS Ree es 2,714,565 | 2,945,990 | 3,330,286 | 3,480, 646 3, 778, 744 


1 Owing to the change in the Commission’s fiscal year to coincide with calendar year, figures shown here for 
1950 cover the 14 months ended Dec. 31, 1950. 


22. Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1945-49 and Dec. 31, 1950-54 


ee pease Peis of A 
unici- ustomers ‘ommissio 
Year palities Served ropa ors and 
Served Directly or x Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
1945-42 et Alec reer ere tes POTEET 922 869, 712 1,939, 505 524, 839, 263 
1946, BRS... Miacsses haa ae oe eee 924 910, 563 1,935,972 549, 680, 339 
1 NOY. ya, Galante Ceca ema reetine VR A ein wph acini. 2 ARR 944 952, 853 2,003, 139 610, 133, 232 
JOSS Ae, A ct 8S. Se eee 970 1,004, 127 1,887,317 708, 708, 622 
RY. Ch Re On ee ee See ee te) 5 ee. rs SY 1,017 1,078, 221 2a150n231 898, 466, 484 
1950208... SLR aan htos ose t.32 1,187,717 2,714, 565 1,080, 200,039 
TOS ORS sn SF tau, ee eter. Mente Wetec Ee alas 1, 249,366 2,945,990 1,261, 739, 406 
LORD PLY. co pecs ven a, RR res Be ee cree 1,244 1,317, 249 3,330, 286 1,442,511, 467 
10539 ee 2h so OE LOD aR at See 1,279 1,389,750 3, 480, 646 1, 687, 947, 082 
157 0 Se te Ra RT el ig ars 1,301 1,467,034 3,778, 744 1, 883,311,970 


1 Sum of the maximum 20 minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
fiscal year. 2 Owing to the change in the Commission’s fiscal vear to coincide with the calendar year, figures 
for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dec. 31, 1950. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission was established in 1919 for the 
purpose of distributing electric energy, both wholesale and retail, throughout the Province, 
with the exception of the Metropolitan Winnipeg area. The utility currently operates 
under the Manitoba Power Commission Act (R.S.M. 1954, c. 203), as amended. 


The Commission’s supply of electric energy for distribution is purchased at various 
points, chiefly in or near the city of Winnipeg and arrangements between the Province of 
‘Manitoba and the Winnipeg Electric Company for the purchase of power are contained 
in the Seven Sisters Agreement of 1928. The Commission has gradually acquired practic- 
ally all of the municipally owned and privately owned generating plants operating within 
its jurisdiction and has spread a network of transmission lines across the Province. All 
energy distributed is now generated by hydro power. 


The Commission’s program was started in the 1930’s and, designed to bring hydro- 
electric power at uniform service rates to all rural centres of 20 population or over, is 
now virtually complete and currently serves 496 centres. In 1942 the Manitoba Electri- 
fication Enquiry Commission was appointed by the Provincial Government to study the 
feasibility of widespread farm electrification in the Province. It was concluded that, with 
the Manitoba Power Commission’s network of transmission lines as a source of supply 
and with the economy in design of farm lines that had been worked out, it would be practic- 
able to bring the benefits of hydro-electric power to over 90 p.c. of the farms in the Province, 
provided the farmers themselves were prepared to assist in certain organizational and 
operational matters. A test program undertaken in 1945 proved successful and thereafter 
the Commission conducted annual programs of farm electrification. By 1948 the Com- 
mission’s annual goal of 5,000 farms was achieved and the program proceeded at that rate. 
Manitoba’s farm electrification project on an area-coverage basis is now complete. The 
Manitoba Power Commission has connected electrical service to about 42,000 farms, or 
80 p.c. of the total farms of the Province. Over 90 p.c. of the population of Manitoba are 
in areas where central electric station power is now available to them and the Commission 
serves more than 101,000 customers. The only farms remaining to be served are those in 
isolated pockets that may feasibly be added to the Commission’s system and farms in 
areas already served by electric power but whose operators have not yet availed themselves 
of the opportunity of taking service. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, established Feb. 1, 1949, 
operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act, 1950 (8.8. 1950, c. 10), as 
amended. It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which operated from 
Feb. 11, 1929 to Jan. 31, 1949. The main functions of the Corporation are the generation, 
transmission, distribution, sale and supply of electric energy and steam. Since 1952 the 
Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase, and to transmit, distribute, 
sell and supply natural or manufactured gas. 


Particulars of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Commission during the 
period 1929 to 1948 and of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation during 
1949 to 1953 are given in earlier editions of the Year Book. 

The Corporation is experiencing extensive growth. In 1953 it served 661 urban 
communities (with six or more customers) in retail sales and three urban communities 
(Saskatoon, Swift Current and Battleford) in bulk sales. Activities of the Corporation 
are extended to the entire Province with the exception of such cities as Regina and 
Weyburn which own and operate municipal plants and distribution systems and Moose 
Jaw where the local plant and distribution system is owned and operated by National 
Light and Power Company Limited. A number of small communities, the largest 
being the town of Kamsack, are not yet served by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 
Some of these utilities, mostly privately owned, were taken over by the Corporation 
in 1954. 

At the end of 1954 the Corporation served 134,587 customers, of whom 23,580 were 
located in communities which were supplied with power in bulk sales and 111,007 were 
Corporation retail customers. The latter comprised 87,142 customers in communities 
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considered as urban and 23,865 customers classified as rural, predominantly farmers. 
During 1954 all these customers absorbed 472,763,014 kwh. of which 429,171,476 kwh. 
were generated in Corporation plants and 43,591,538 kwh. were purchased in bulk from’ 
Regina and from National Light and Power Company utilities. At the end of the year 
the investment of the Provincial Government in Corporation assets amounted to 
$58,947,187. 

During 1954 the Saskatchewan Power Corporation owned and operated four steam 
generating plants (at Estevan, North Battleford, Prince Albert and Saskatoon) and 10 
diesel plants with capacity of over 500 kw. each (at Assiniboia, Hudson Bay, Maple Creek, 
Meadow Lake, Moosomin, Shaunavon, Swift Current, Unity, Wynyard and Yorkton). 
The total available capacity of the Corporation in generating plants at the end of 1954 
was assessed at 160,080 kw., of which 139,100 kw. was located in steam plants and 30,980 
kw. in diesel plants. (as 

At the end of 1954 the Corporation owned and operated 25,356 miles of transmission 
and rural lines. Of this total 6,475 miles of line were added to the system in 1954 com- 
prising 315 miles of 72,000 volt line, (Saskatoon-North Battleford, Estevan-Red Jacket, 
Weyburn-Assiniboia, and Cantuar-Fosterton), 310 miles of 25,000 volt line, and 5,850 
miles of 14,400 volt line in connection with rural electrification. Large substations were 
built in 1954 with a total capacity of 38,000 kva. 


23, Growth of Saskatchewan Power Corporation (formerly Commission) 1945-54 
Norr.—Figures for 1929-33 are given at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1934-44 at p. 578 of the 1950 edition. 


peommela ges eae 3 
erved in eters in ower 
Year Bulk and Communities Distributed Revenue 

Retail Sales Served 

No. No. kwh. $ 

OY Ra ee Oe ee, NT Te OH eS 150 40, 968 106, 539, 448 2, 677, 289 
OAC Tree: Sree e eee moe re raves waterate 229 45,495 118, 990, 127 3,141, 652 
104 Fie Oper pos FNS Gk Ra Pee Mamie Renee vals Pe ISTP 320 63, 805 160, 420, 859 4,442,507 
UGAS Cee Le Re ok ARM forte Aeneas ore 366 71,009 186, 834, 305 5,058, 142 
UQAG este ce aoe LR Cia: po err re enters 420 78,389 202,135,947 5, 629,372 
TOS OERY Se isc, potas ats eee ees eee cegtags 454 84,361 235, 926, 656 6,363,597 
LOS IR OR ee ee te eres cer Ro here 535 93, 923 278, 826,919 7,159, 876 
1959. oo AEN Oe eee BOATS DR Aan Ris ae eae 582 107, 942 332, 674,176 8,553, 619 
TOSS. Bee heck ae et voters onan eee ee 631 122, 676 398, 211, 673 10,363, 752 
GICs: Vode enti Seal iit PO me cae ge TEE at ipsa ross elles 664 134, 587 472,763,014 11, 936, 234 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power generating and distributing systems in Alberta 
is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over privately 
owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners which has jurisdiction over 
the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to hold investigation upon 
complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility company and, following such 
investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 

There are three private utility services in the Province: Calgary Power Limited, 
Canadian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A synopsis of these services 
is given below. 


Calgary Power Limited—This Company has nine hydro generating plants on the 
Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary, namely: Horseshoe Falls, Kananaskis 
Falls, Ghost River, Cascade, Barrier, Spray, Rundle, Three Sisters and Bearspaw. At 
Dec. 31, 1953 the Company’s total plant capacity was 206,550 h.p. All the plants except 
Horseshoe Falls are operated by remote control from the Kananaskis Falls Plant. 


The Company has four reservoirs on the Bow River and its tributaries:— 


Bake Minnéwankasayowe ee eeie ee ee ee oe ota oe 180,000 acre-feet 
Interlakes, (Kananaskis lakes)... ..¢+s0nse tueelepeii« cre seers 90,000 acre-feet 
Spray Lakes: ove. cn wsponceps wags ve oe mined Wate Siesta en arta 200,000 acre-feet 


Glost | AA Sak ee Fe Boe Sereeretenee pie Oates ae ae ae eerie 74,000 acre-feet 
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An agreement with the City of Medicine Hat provides an additional 33,500 h.p. 
to the Company from the city’s steam plant. Power from these plants is fed into a trans- 
mission network which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the cities of Calgary, 
Red Deer and Wetaskiwin, about 379 towns, villages and hamlets, and a substantial 
industrial load in central and southern Alberta. This transmission network is also con- 
nected with the municipal utilities of the cities of Edmonton and Lethbridge, Canadian 


Utilities Limited at Drumheller, Vegreville and Vermilion, and the East Kootenay Power 


- Company in the Crowsnest Pass. 


~ 


During 1955 two additions to the hydro system are scheduled for completion; these 
are the Pocaterra and Interlakes hydro-electric plants of 18,500 and 6,900 h.p. respectively. 


The Company has about 4,100 miles of main transmission lines and 675 miles of 
distribution lines extending from Westlock in the north, Milk River and Waterton in the 
south, and from Chauvin, Macklin (Sask.), Brooks and Bow Island in the east, to Nordegg, 
Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. The cities of Calgary and Red Deer, and the towns 
of Ponoka, Fort Macleod and Cardston are supplied on a wholesale basis, but all other 
points on the same system are supplied on a retail basis. At June 30, 1955 electric pumping 
service was being supplied to over 2,000 oil wells, as well as service directly to other sectors 
of the oil industry, such as gathering stations, refineries and pipeline pumping. Service 
was also provided to other industrial plants near Edmonton. 


An extensive farm electrification program is in progress in Alberta and at Dec. 31,1954 
the Company was serving 22,561 farms. The program calls for the addition of from 3,000 
to 4,000 farms each year for several more years. Calgary Power constructs, operates and 
provides for the engineering of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary (Farm 
Electric Services Limited), energy being supplied to- the farm co-operative consumers 
at cost. 

All statistics quoted are as at May 30, 1955 with the exception of the miles of line, 
which are quoted as at Dec. 31, 1954. 


Canadian Utilities Limited—Towns and villages to the north, east and west of 
Drumheller are supplied by a 19,000 kw. coal fired steam plant in that city. Towns and 
villages north and east of Vegreville are served by a 16,500 kw. plant in Vermilion having 
9,000 kw. in gas fired steam equipment and 7,500 kw. in a gas turbine. Towns and villages 
east, north and west of Grande Prairie are served by two internal combustion plants. One, 
situated in Fairview, has 1,200 kw. in a natural gas unit—the other in Grande Prairie 
has 3,195 kw. in diesel and gas diesel installations. The Company has one plant in British 
Columbia—a 900 kw. gas diesel station in Fort St. John. There are tie lines with the 
Calgary Power Limited system at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drumheller. The Company 


_ serves over 32,900 customers in approximately 275 towns, villages and hamlets, including 


108 Rural Electrification Associations in the Province, through a network of approximately 
2,660 miles of transmission and distribution lines in addition to 5,300 miles of Rural 
Association lines. Since 1949 rural electrification in the territory served has been extended 
to farmers on a co-operative basis whereby the farm or Rural Electrification Association 
system is constructed and operated at cost for the farmer by the Company. Over 7,000 
farmers are now receiving electric power service. 


Northland Utilities Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
supplies electric energy to 5,923 consumers in 26 communities. Diesel generating plants 
are located at Jasper, Athabasca, High Prairie, McLennan, Peace River, Lac La Biche, 
Manning, Fairview and at Hay River, N.W.T. Low voltage transmission lines extending 


_ from these generating stations supply electricity to 707 farms and 17 villages. The 
_ Company also operates a hydro plant at Jasper. 


Northland Utilities Limited serves 1,600 consumers with natural gas at Dawson Creek 
_ and Pouce Coupé, B.C. In Alberta natural gas service is supplied to 1,858 consumers in 


_ Fairview,- Bluesky, Grande Prairie, Sexsmith,- Rycroft and Spirit River. 
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British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945 under the provisions of the Provincial Electric Power Act. Operations were 
commenced in August 1945 with the acquisition of electrical properties in several parts of 
the Province. The following statement shows the growth in the number of customers 
from 1947 to April 1955 :— 


Total Cumulative 
Year Ended Services Services Services Services 
Mar. 81 Acquired Installed for to End of ~ 
Period Period 
No. No. No. No. ; 
TOAR Seah. oe ove: Settee. ee Poke Ae oie eee ee 1,000 3,431 4,431 27,470 
Tete) ON Pee tn G geri care 25 OO One OG 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
1950.0 e fe secre Sete ee « Se oe erent pens 4,686 3,021 8,007 39, 626 
TORT Ae Scien eee Se Deegan oe ata wet 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
OSD Wea Fe MIR DENSA otoen a snes mace 103 2,600 | seta 45 912 
Sold. JumeilO5d ke rex taser sede esis —325 —640 —965 } 
CO ig Wee a Mie ee eg A A es aE oes Goat: — 3,597 3,597 49 509 
LOR 4S Bee ean alors meray ersrexe.s — 3,264 3,264 52,773 
TORS reek. . Steak. acl eerie = ale belo s Prorat 523 3,261 3,784 56, 557 


All phases of the Commission’s operation continued to expand during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1955. Greater milages of transmission and distribution lines were built 
than in any of the preceding three years and the additions in each type of circuit amounted 
to more than 10 p.c. of the previous totals. Power requirements increased by 18-3 p.c. _ 
over the previous year, an advance attributable almost equally to the energy needs of the 
power districts and the bulk sales customers. These figures correspond closely with the 
revenue growth from the two classifications and together average 15-8 p.c. Average 
monthly residential power use reached 233 kwh., an increase of 14 p.c. over 1954, and well 
over three times the figure of 74 kwh. recorded at the end of March 1947. Expenditures 
increased by 15-3 p.c. which compares favourably with the 15-8 p.c. rise in revenues for 
the period. The resulting operating surplus was $652,188, an increase of 22-8 p.c. over 
the 1953-54 operating surplus. 


Construction of two hydro-electric plants was completed in May 1955. The Puntledge 
River Development near Courtenay, Vancouver Island, adds 35,000 h.p. to the Com- 
mission’s Vancouver Island system, heretofore served entirely by the 168,000 h.p. John 
Hart Development on Campbell River. Another Vancouver Island hydro development 
is under way on Campbell River. An initial installation of two generating units with 
a total capacity of 70,000 h.p. is scheduled for completion in the latter half of 1956, with 
a third 35,000 h.p. unit to follow later. A storage dam farther up Campbell River, at 
Upper Campbell Lake, has been authorized and is slated for completion in 1957, with 
additional storage and 70,000 h.p. generating capacity to follow at the same site in 1958. 


The 5,500 h.p. Spillimacheen River Development replaced two diesel electric stations 
serving the Columbia Valley. 

Expansion of diesel electric stations that serve areas where it is neither feasible nor 
possible to provide power from a hydro source continues, together with transmission and 
distribution extensions, as load growth indicates. 


24.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


eS ae —a—[— 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

@ustomers aoe see ea oak No. 44,174 45,912 49, 509 YARN) 56,577 
Installed plant capacity........... kw. 100, 350 123, 845 124, 415 174, 255 176, 866 
Circuit Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high voltage)...miles 550 570 590 624 689 

Distribution primaries......... sc 2,393 2,541 2,704 2,995 3,301 
Power Requirements— 

(Generateden ae. ence er ee kwh.| 255,556,217 | 375,935,761 | 524,502,927 | 687,158,106 812, 793 , 062 

Purchased’tess ac eine oer s 11, 932, 279 2,817, 547 2,350, 721 9,962, 128 12,016,339 

Totals, Power Requirements. kwh.| 267, 488, 496 378, 753,308 | 526,853,648 | 697,120, 234 824, 809, 401 


TOTAL POWER GENERATED 581 


= 


24.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


—concluded 
a Bo ee ee 
Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
AMHUALTOVENUC:... fo. Se cee cece es $ 4,064, 641 4,895, 230 5, 902,344 7,103, 853 8, 227,331 
_ Capital Investment— 
Generation plant.;.....:....... $ 18,384,774 24,748,127 26, 488, 225 33, 678,194 35, 100, 468 
Transmission plant............. $ 5, 760, 593 8, 206, 878 10, 292, 920 11, 686, 982 13, 204,511 
Distribution and general plants.. $ 9,945, 223 12,359, 770 14, 201, 418 15, 957, 640 18,095,779 


Totals, Capital Investment... $ 34, 090, 590 45,314, 775 50, 982, 563 61, 322, 816 66, 400, 758 


Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 were as follows:— 


Source of Power kwh. p.c. 
TEI wrg Re mRNA a. Aner ACR ae BUS COE Or on Ben OTICOH GSO Te Oe eames yor 750,422, 887 91-0 
HE MAMCUIELECUPLO CUETO. snc cies sha tiete seleys otdisi= = wiely:o 48) oreres Gisisleucie'avsie wie erase 62,370,175 7-5 
SEGATIMOLGCULIC CELE Ya nes oc oelag se os sitdetha bale ofelnve sloetemicins tid sel Memttyie Se = = 
(Pete Peach (PONV OE Some n Ae ACES COMO EMO COT ROCs OO AOSTA Ode Oe MrioematC 12,016,339 1:5 
TROWATS GA atch ata, Sa tielroee ee nie «eadda » preety 824,809,401 100-0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northwest Territories 
Power Commission was created by Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to 
points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and where power could be 
provided on a self sustaining basis. By legislation passed in 1949 the Act was extended to 
include Yukon Territory. 


The Northwest Territories Power Commission has authority to construct and operate 
power plants as required in a territory having an area of over 1,500,000 sq. miles. The 
Commission is continually investigating power needs in this large area and studying reports 
on hydro-electric power sites. 


The Commission has a hydro-electric power development in operation on the Snare 
River about 94 miles northwest of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Power has been supplied from this 
plant to the mines in the Yellowknife area since the autumn of 1948 and in the summer of 
1949 a transmission line connection was completed to augment the supply of power to the 
town of Yellowknife. 


A diesel generating station and distribution system was put into operation at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T., in October 1950. This project supplies the various government establish- 
ments at Fort Smith, e.g., the Departments of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Transport, National Defence (RCCS), Health and Welfare, and Public Works as well as 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and private commercial consumers and residents 
of the settlement. 


A hydro-electric development was completed on the Mayo River approximately 
six miles north of Mayo Landing, Y.T., in December 1952. This plant is delivering power 
to the mining developments in that area and to the settlement of Mayo Landing. 


The total capital investment of the Commission as at Mar. 31, 1955 was approxi- 
mately $8,863,680. 


Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


In Section 1 of this Chapter total water power resources are given with the proportion 
that so far has been developed. Table 3 of that Section analyzes the hydraulic turbine 
installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in pulp and paper mills and in 
other industries. This is useful but does not take into account electric power developed 
in central electric stations or in other industries from sources other than hydraulic. 
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Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including stations under public 
ownership (provincial and municipal governments) and those under private ownership. 
Neither of these Sections however gives a complete presentation of the total electric 
power developed in Canada. All the hydraulic energy developed is not converted to 
electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water turbines used for direct 
drive that are not geared to electric generators. On the other hand certain central electric 
stations in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces generate electricity 
from steam or internal combustion engines. It is the purpose of this Section to show the 
total electric power generated from all available sources. Most of the power comes of 
course from central electric stations, the figures having been given in Table 4 of Section 2, 
p. 561. The total kilowatt hours of electric power generated by central electric stations, 
is divided into that generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines 
of all kinds. 


Table 25 shows that total electric power generated by central electric stations in 
1953 was 62,860,927,000 kwh. For a complete presentation the power generated by 
manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the primary mining 
industry for use in its own operations must be added. ‘There are a few other sources of 
electric energy included such as electric railways which produced 10,579,000 kwh. in 1953. — 
This production has been taken into the annual total shown in Table 25. There are 
numerous small lighting and power plants on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, stores, 
etc., where electricity from central electric stations is not available and for which no 
data are available. 


25.—Total Power Generated by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries 1944-53 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1927-43 will be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 516. 


Central Manufacturing Mining 
Year Electric Stations Industries Industries Total! 

7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. 
1446 eee eT eee econ sen 40,598,779 93-2 2, 152, 125 6-3 210, 554 0:5 43,571,276 
1 OY atten, © sas weer ear tenets ates eae 40, 130, 054 93-9 2,362, 260 5-5. 201,765 0-5 42,720,374 
WGAG ME aaAter sotto ea cbiocae 41, 736, 987 93-4 2,714, 261 6-1 199,950 0-4 44, 662,916 
LOST ean Aeind, Sept se eed a3 43 424,799 92-1 3,467, 535 7-4 269, 412 0-6 47,174,384 
Ie et ae Ree a en I 42,389, 681 89-7 4,590, 677 9-7 270,522 0-6 47, 262,060 
AY A Ae Ae Ai ERE TR 44,418,573 87-8 5, 898,390 11-7 263, 835 0:5 50,592,990 
LOSON, Séos Ketone cee 48,493,718 88-1 6, 266, 051 11-4 264, 232 0-5 55,036, 765 
TRUSS) be CR A hak open a 54,851, 844 89-3 6,369, 094 10-4 212, 832 0-3 61,446, 787 
1 rn ae he RL ES 59,409,198 89-9 6, 450, 729 9-8 234,431 0:3 66, 103, 533 
TOSSES), PR Et ook 62, 860, 927 89-8 6,901, 443 9-9 215,337 0-3 69, 988, 286 


1 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 
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Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada has the enviable position of being the country closest to some of the world’s 
most prolific fishing grounds and as a result is one of the world’s principal fish producers 
and fish exporters. Rich harvests are drawn from both the Atlantic and Pacific as well 
as from many freshwater lakes and rivers. 


An article on ‘“‘Canadian Commercial Fisheries Resources’”’ giving a detailed account 
of the Atlantic, the Pacific, the freshwater and the northern fisheries will be found in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 578-590. 


Section 1.—Trends and Developments in the Fisheries Industries * 


Nineteen fifty-four was a year of generally satisfactory progress in both the economic 
and the technological sense for the Canadian fishing industry. Total landings of fish 
and fish products amounted to slightly over 2,000,000,000 Ib. with a gross landed value of 
$98,000,000. Average returns, with few exceptions, compared favourably with those of 
1953. Marketed value of 1954’s production was recorded as $164,000,000 with a record 
total value of exports of $132,600,000. Substantial numbers of new vessels were added to 
the fleets on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and fish processing capacity—especially that of 
fresh fish in the Atlantic area—was expanded. 


Production on the Pacific coast in 1954 was highlighted by a record halibut catch 
and the heaviest catch of sockeye salmon since 1913. The herring fishermen in this area 
reported their first full calendar year’s production since 1951. A total of 600,000,000 Ib. 
of fish was landed with a gross landed value of $34,500,000 and marketed value was 
$69,000,000. New vessel construction in 1954 totalled 77 vessels. 


The Pacific coast industry has developed into a well organized, modernly equipped 
industry—without special encouragement. The continued restoration of the Fraser River 
sockeye salmon run is perhaps the most important event which has occurred in the Pacific 
area and marks the climax of years of rehabilitation. The increasing demand however 
for the use of Pacific coast river systems for power and other purposes has caused fore- 
boding about the future of some of the salmon stocks. 


In the Atlantic area landings of cod and haddock increased significantly in 1954 
especially on the northeast Newfoundland coast. Newfoundland fishermen landed 
607,400,000 Ib. of fish with a landed value of $14,700,000 and a marketed value of 
$28,000,000. Total landings of all species for the Maritime Provinces and Quebec amounted 


*Prepared by F. H. Wooding, Director of Information, Department of Fisheries. 
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to 730,000,000 lb. with a gross landed value of $36,000,000 and marketed value totalling 
$75,000,000. A number of new long-liners and about thirty-six draggers of various sizes 


operated for the first time out of Atlantic mainland ports, six trawlers were added to the — 


Nova Scotia fleet and eleven vessels were added to Newfoundland’s offshore fleet. A new 
filleting plant was built on the mainland and operations were resumed at another. New 
freezing facilities were established in five localities in Newfoundland and construction of 
two more plants was well under way by the end of 1954. Existing processing capacity 
was expanded considerably throughout the area. 


The most significant developments in the Canadian fishing industry in recent years 
have occurred in the sea-fisheries of the Atlantic coast. The widely dispersed character 
of the industry in this region and certain characteristic rigidities of a socio-economic nature 
have tended to retard development in some areas; although a fleet of larger sea-going vessels 
has grown steadily since World War II and processing capacity has expanded, nevertheless 
progress has been limited in geographic extent. 


To encourage further development the Federal Government announced a policy of 
co-operation with provincial administrations in a positive program of modernization for 
the industry, since elaborated through study and experience. The plans and policies 
which have been developed vary among the several provinces and involve federal and 
provincial agencies as well as municipal agencies, private firms and individuals; they 
extend into the fields of education and social organization as well as industrialization proper. 
A number of projects have been started and others are in the planning stage. 


In the Atlantic coast industry, direct forms of government activity include loan 
schemes, public works projects (for harbour improvement) and research and demonstration 
in the fields of marine biology and food processing technology. Much of the credit for the 
progress recorded to date should go to private enterprise—ranging from fishing skippers 
operating on a small scale to business and industrial firms representing relatively large 
aggregates of capital and management. 


In the primary fisheries of the Atlantic coast region the inshore fishery has declined 
in most areas with the increasing emphasis on fresh-fishing operations on the offshore 
banks which has contributed to the expansion of the fleet of larger fishing craft. Hach of 
the Atlantic coast provinces now has a program of fleet modernization, the new vessels 
being equipped with modern navigational and fish locating devices. An increasing pro- 
portion of the vessels are owned by the fishermen themselves. Moreover the trend toward 
concentration of fishermen in ports with fresh fish processing facilities is providing at least 
a partial solution to the obstinate problem of isolation. 


The fish processing industry in the Atlantic region has also made impressive advances. 
Fresh fish processing capacity has expanded rapidly with the addition of new filleting and 
freezing plants in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Newfoundland. Existing plants 
have been adapted to turn out new products such as blocks of frozen fillets which are used 
in the manufacture of ‘fish-sticks’ in raw and precooked forms. Increasing emphasis is 
being placed on the quality of product and greater care is being taken to ensure sanitary 
conditions throughout the various processing stages. 


Although production, to a considerable extent, has been shifted from the cured to the 
fresh product, salt fish production continues to be a major part of the industry in New- 
foundland. The traditional home curing of fish is now giving way to mechanized opera- 
tion, which gives promise of a standardized form of product. This in turn will enable the 
Newfoundland industry to compete more successfully. with other salt fish producing 
countries and with the industry on the Canadian mainland. 


There has also been considerable improvement in the method of transporting fish 
products and in their distribution through the wholesale and retail trade. New refrigerated 
storages provide inland centres with continuous supplies of nearly all species and products. 
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Greater care is being taken in the handling and transshipment of small lots so that fish 
products are now more readily available in the smaller inland urban communities. The 
retail trade appears to have a greater awareness of the potential market for fishery products 
and of the problems connected with handling them. Packaged fish in many forms from 
all the important fisheries of Canada are attractively displayed in modern retail stores. 
The effects of these improvements have been felt to some extent in the freshwater fishing 
industry and some development has taken place in the processing industry in the inland 
areas as well. Landings in the freshwater fisheries totalled 116,200,000 Ib. in 1954 with a 
gross landed value of approximately $12,700,000. Marketed value of the year’s production 
was approximately $19,600,000. 


The progress in the Canadian fisheries outlined above has occurred in a favourable 
economic climate of general growth, a substantial rate of population increase and general 
expansion of trade. Intensified efforts on the part of industry and government have 
created opportunities for the Canadian fishing industry in domestic and foreign markets 
and in addition import restrictions were either removed or relaxed in a number of traditional 
markets during 1954. 


Probleins arising from the heavy stock of canned salmon in the early part of 1953, 
the oversupply of fresh and frozen groundfish fillets in the latter part of 1953 and early 
1954 and the difficulties in moving the 1953 production of salt fish were however causes of 
concern to the industry and there have also been short-run problems for a limited number 
of other species and products. 


The Canadian fisheries industry exports about two-thirds by value of its annual 
production; since World War II, sa’es to the United States have increased to approximately 
70 p.c. of total exports. This excessive dependence upon one export market affects all 
of the major fisheries of Canada and remains one of the unresolved problems facing the 
industry. 


To meet commitments under international agreements (see p. 588), the Canadian 
Government has stepped up the pace of its research in the fields of marine biology and 
technology and in government fisheries administration. Administrative and organizational 
changes in the Fisheries Research Board of Canada of the Federal Department of Fisheries 
have brought this organization into closer relation with other branches of the Federal 
Service and with the fishing industry. Government bodies at all levels have become more 
conscious of the importance of the fisheries to the generv| economic welfare of many areas 
of Canada and have accordingly improved their administrative services to the industry. 


In the socio-economic realm there is a deeper concern for the welfare of the primary 
producer, i.e., the fisherman. In 1954 a Federal Indemnity Fund was instituted to provide 
low cost vessel insurance to small boat fishermen on both coasts and insurance for loss of 
and damage to fishing gear is being provided on an experimental basis. This Fund provides 
a partial solution to the problem of loss compensation in circumstances and under con- 
ditions in which private insurance companies have found it impossible to operate except 
at very high cost. A Federal Act facilitates provision through the chartered banks of 
intermediate term credit loans to fishermen, to complement in part the long term loan 
services provided by several provincial governments for the purchase of vessels. 


Much has been accomplished in the development of the industry but many problems 
remain. On the Atlantic coast in particular, greater concentration of fishing activities in 
ports with modern fish handling facilities is urgently needed, as well as considerable 
improvement in methods of processing and marketing fish products and in systems of 
grading and determining prices. Greater diversification of products is also necessary. 
Steps are being taken to bring the results of research to fishermen and to fish processors 
and handlers in the expectation that this knowledge will help in solving some of the 
problems outlined. 
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Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada. Under the Act, laws are made 
for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the country. 
The provinces however have by agreement assumed administrative responsibilities in 
varying degree. Consequently though all the regulations governing fishing are made by 
the Federal Government the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the different 
laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done either by 
federal officers or by provincial officers, according to arrangements made with the different 
provinces and without duplication of staff. 


Specifically all tidal or sea fisheries except those of Quebec are administered by the 
Federal Department of Fisheries while the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries, with some 
exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes responsibility 
for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta look after their freshwater species. In British Columbia and Newfoundland 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Government 
is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the Federal Govern- 
ment maintains complete control; administration of the National Park areas throughout 
Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulations of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries:— 

(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and 


area offices under Chief Supervisors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., 
and St. John’s, Nfid. 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and seven 
stations across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. 


The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the field, and is comprised 
mainly of a protection staff and an inspection staff. The protection officers, including 
those on the Department’s 76 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforce- 
ment of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to 
ensure a continuing maximum yield of fish and are also responsible for the inspection of 
fish products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant sections of 
the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


The conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development 
Service of the Department. Protection officers not only enforce regulations pertaining to 
restricted areas, close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear but also inspect 
spawning streams and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such prob- 
lems as pollution and water supply, and the engineers of this Service construct fishways to 
enable fish to bypass dams. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the 
fisheries are under federal administration. 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried out 
by the Inspection and Consumer Service and fish inspection laboratories are maintained 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. This Service also has a staff of home economists 
in Ottawa who operate a test kitchen and carry out demonstrations and lectures on methods 
of preparing and cooking fish and fish products. Other home economists are located 
in the field. 


Through the medium of printed material, films, radio and exhibitions, the Information 


and Educational Service of the Department informs the public on the various aspects of 


the industry and the work of the fisheries service with the object of developing a better 
understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. This Service works 
closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning the con- 


~ servation of fisheries and with the Inspection and Consumer Service toward encouraging 
- increased consumption of Canadian fish products in the United States and other markets 


for Canadian exports. 


The Economics Service has two related fields of responsibility: (a) to provide the 
government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (6) to carry out studies 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and the processing and distribution of fish 
products. In the first field, the Service works in close co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the foreign trade branches of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce; in the second, there is similar collaboration with the Fisheries Research Board. 
In both, a necessary contribution is made to the formulation of policy for fisheries manage- 
ment, industrial development and market services. 


In addition to providing these regular services the Department assists the commercial 
fishing industry in several special ways. For the purpose of promoting efficient primary 
fishing operations and improving the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided 
for the construction of draggers and long-liners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities 
on the Atlantic coast. For each new trawler built in Canada the owner is eligible for a 
licence to operate a used trawler imported from either the United Kingdom or the United 
States and registered in Canada after payment of duty. An applicant wanting only one 
trawler may import a used one from the United Kingdom without having to lay down a 
new keel in Canada. This policy applies to ships purchased from any country entitled to 
most-favoured-nation treatment in accordance with Canada’s obligations as a signatory 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low cost protection from losses of boats 
and lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan, in operation since 1953, 
meets a long standing need on the part of small scale individual fishermen. Vessels valued 
at from $250 to $7,500 may be insured with payment of a premium of 1 p.c. of the appraised 
value. As at Mar. 31, 1955 a total of 2,359 fishing vessels with an appraised value of 
$3,936,607 were issued insurance under the Plan. 

The lobster trap protection plan provides that generally speaking any lobster fisherman 
having 32 or more traps may obtain protection up to approximately 50 p.c. of their value 
for premiums ranging from 5 cents to 35 cents per trap, depending on the length of the 
season and on the value of the traps. 

The Department also provides assistance in the education of fishermen by making 
payments to educational institutions that have agreed to carry out educational work 
among them. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada was 
established in 1937 to succeed the Biological Board of Canada. The Board functions as 
the scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries and seeks to improve and expand Canadian 
fisheries through scientific research. It operates four biological research stations, two 
oceanographic groups, three technological research stations, an engineering service and a 
unit which devotes its activities to research on sea mammals and studies of fisheries in 
Canada’s Arctic. 
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The Board consists of a full time chairman and up to eighteen members appointed 
by the Minister of Fisheries from among outstanding Canadian scientists in fields related 
to the Board’s work and businessmen well acquainted with fishing and the fish trade. 


The biological work of the Board is designed primarily to provide a general scientific 
basis for the conservation and the wise management of Canada’s vast marine and fresh- 
water fishery resources. Investigations include the life histories of the various species 
of commercial importance, their population dynamics, their diseases and enemies. Also 
investigated are positive cultural methods or ‘farming’ in areas where some control of the 
environment is possible, new fishing grounds are sought and experiments in improve- 
ment in fishing methods undertaken. The biological work on the east coast is divided 
between biological stations at St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; Arctic work is 
directed from Montreal, Que.; work on freshwater fishes is directed from a station in 
Winnipeg, Man.; and the west coast work is directed from a station in Nanaimo, B.C. 


Oceanography includes the study of the biological, chemical and physical aspects of 
the marine and freshwater environments of fishes and other aquatic organisms of impor- 
tance. This information is necessary to understand the occurrence and distribution of the 
fish and is carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups, one on each coast: 


The technological studies are aimed at making the best use of Canada’s fish catches. 
Investigations are carried on towards improving methods of preserving and processing and 
in the utilization of fish wastes. In recent years considerable work has been done on 
mechanization to further develop higher efficiency in the industry. The technological 
work on the east coast is done at stations in Halifax, N.S. and Grand River, Que., with 
applied engineering work for Newfoundland being under the supervision of a unit in 
St. John’s, Nfld. The work on the west coast is carried on at a station at Vancouver, B.C. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act, 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government 
price support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the 
direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer 
of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative 
firms in the industry, representative of the various fish producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in 
the fishing industry or the fish trade. 


Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate amount of $25,000,000 but only 
on recommendation of the Federal Treasury Board and authorization of the Governor 
in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative and research activities. The 
work is closely integrated with that of the Department’s Markets and Economics Service 
and, where possible, services required by the Board are carried out by Department per- 
sonnel. The Board has carried out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities 
and on factors affecting the income of fishermen in the various producing areas. The 
financial position of fishermen is kept under continuous review and recommendations 
are made to the Government on the basis of the findings. Special investigations are 
made when serious problems arise in particular areas. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Fisheries regulation has been recognized 
for some time as important for the conservation of the resources of the high seas and 
international treaties have had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties 
with the United States and other countries are administered by the Department of 
Fisheries. 
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Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International-Pacific Halibut 
Commission, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the North Pacific 
and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, concerned 
with the conservation and development of the sockeye salmon of the Fraser River. 
Investigations carried out under the auspices of these Commissions, subsequent regulation 
- and limitation of catches, and the construction of salmon fishways appear to have been 
successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend towards depletion of these fisheries. 
Another example of restoring a depleted marine resource by international agreement and 
action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. Under the pro- 
visional Alaska Fur Seal Agreement Canada receives 20 p.c. of the fur seal skins taken 
annually by the United States Government from the Pribilofs. Only surplus animals 
are killed. 

In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came 
into force in 1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters 
at Halifax, N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest 
Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to 
the respective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining 
the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty 
signatories are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and Spain. 

A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the northern 
Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and 
Japan conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
will study the northern Pacific fisheries, determine the application of the treaty principles 
and will promote and co-ordinate the scientific studies necessary for ascertaining con- 
servation programs, 

The latest, and seventh, international fisheries agreement in which Canada is a 
signatory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by 
Canada and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research as well as in a program for 
the control of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force 
in October 1955. 

Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted off the Newfoundland and British Columbia coasts. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in connection 
with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949 
brought about a transfer of some responsibilities in fisheries administration. The New- 
foundland Fisheries Board remained the agency of government in the supervision of salt 
codfish marketing but fish and plant inspection, operation of bait depots, etc., became the 
concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Board, formerly responsible to the 
Government of Newfoundland through the Commissioner for Natura] Resources, has been 
made responsible to the Minister of Trade and Commerce for Canada. 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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The Provincial Government is concerned mainly with improvement and development 
in fishing and production methods and has conducted experiments in long-lining and 
deep water trawling, in the construction of multipurpose fishing craft and in the exploration 
of potential fishing grounds. Steps are being taken to secure more efficient use of fisheries 
salt. Loans have been made available to processors for the establishment or development 
of fishing fleets and processing plants and to fishermen for the construction and purchase 
of modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 


In 1951 the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland established the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Development Committee consisting of representatives of fishermen, processors 
and exporters, and of both Governments. The objective of this Committee was to establish 
the role of each sector of the industry and each government, jointly or severally, in the 
organization and development of the fisheries. Action has been taken by both Govern- 
ments along lines recommended by the Committee in its final report of April 1953. The 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority was set up by the Government of New- 
foundland to carry out the Province’s share of the development program, while the 
Department of Fisheries and co-operatives continues to administer provincial fisheries 
legislation and to undertake development work in collaboration with the Authority. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, which provide excellent sport fishing, are not 
commercially exploited to any significant degree. The lakes and ponds remain under the 
authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the Provincial Department of Mines and 
Resources, but the rivers and streams—the resort of migratory fish such as salmon and 
sea trout—passed under federal jurisdiction as a consequence of Union. Matters of 
conservation and guardianship are therefore mainly or wholly the concern of the Federal 
Department of Fisheries although, to the extent to which they affect the ponds and lakes, 
they are subject to provincial or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—Tidal or sea fisheries as well as inland fisheries are regulated 
by the Federal Government. Through the Fisheries Division of the Department of 
Industry and Natural Resources the Province supplements the activities of the federal 
authority. 


The major part of the revenue of the commercial fishermen of the Province has been 
provided by lobster, smelt and oyster catches. Recent developments however have 
increased activity in deep sea fishing. The deep sea effort centres mostly around 60 foot 
draggers which land their catch to filleting and production plants in the eastern section 
of the Island. Shore fishing for the same varieties is also carried out extensively by about 
2,000 fishermen landing at various points around the shore. 


Loan assistance is given to the fishermen for the purchase of boats and engines by the 
Fishermen’s Loan Board of Prince Edward Island. Technical assistance to fishermen and 
industry generally is provided by the Fisheries Division of the Department of Industry 
and Natural Resources. 


The streams of the Province are mostly spring fed and fairly constant in flow and 
provide excellent spawning grounds and nurseries for game fish, of which speckled trout 
are by far the most important. With such favourable conditions for reproduction the 
problem is to increase the production of trout of a size attractive to anglers. Compre- 
hensive biological investigations are being carried on by the Fisheries Research Board to 
attain this objective by determining the most efficient procedure in stocking, managing 
and cropping. The Province provides the sites for these investigations and the Conserva- 
tion and Development Branch of the Federal Department of Fisheries builds the necessary 
dams and supplies the fish required for experimental purposes. 


The angling pressure in this Province is continuing to increase but many of the fertile 
and highly productive ponds have disappeared. To readjust this situation the Department 
has repaired dams and restored many ponds and thus opened to the public, subject to the 
prevailing fishery regulations, many angling areas. 
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Nova Scotia.—The basic responsibility for the administration of tidal and inland 
fisheries in Nova Scotia is undertaken by the Federal Government. The Province however 
supplements the activities of this authority through its Department of Trade and Industry. 
In practice a system of co-operative effort has been worked out between the two authorities 
with each free to carry out individual responsibilities and specific programs, Provincial 
activities fall into three sections: development, administration and research. 


Development.—Development activities include engineering services, financial assistance 
to the fisheries industry generally, and educational services to the fishermen. 

Engineering services are related to the design, construction and equipment of boats, 
vessels and fish processing plants. A marine engineer is employed for these services and 
for the extension of consultant services to all persons interested in the industry. Financial 
assistance is extended by way of loans for the construction and modernization of fish 
processing plants and to fishermen for the acquisition of boats and engines. Where the 
requirements of large new plants have exceeded the capacity of local authorities the 
Province has provided such utilities as water lines and rail sidings. 

Educational services comprise instruction of fishermen in the care and maintenance of 
marine engines, in basic navigation and in the mending, design and construction of nets 
and other fishing gear. Short courses are conducted in the fishing ports by Department- 
employed instructors during the less active fishing seasons. This program is assisted by 
grants under the Canadian Vocational Training program of the Federal Department 
of Labour. 


Administration.—The Nova Scotia Fisheries Act serves to supplement federal juris- 
diction and is administered jointly by the Department of Trade and Industry and the 
Federal Department of Fisheries. The Act requires fish processing plants and fish buyers 
to obtain annual licences. These are issued by the Department of Trade and Industry 
only on the recommendation of inspectors of the Federal Department of Fisheries and the 
certification of the Department of National Health and Welfare as to compliance with 
standards of construction, operation and sanitation contained in federal regulations. 

Information obtained from the licensing activities and other statistics supplied by the 
Federal Department of Fisheries enables the Provincial Department of Trade and Industry 
to handle inquiries about the fisheries industry. 


Research.—Provincial fisheries research activities have been confined largely to the 
inland trout and salmon fisheries. The Department of Trade and Industry has carried 
out a five year program of water control on the LaHave River in the interests of salmon 
preservation and development; has undertaken experiments in fertilization of lakes and 
in partial poisoning of lakes to reduce the numbers of coarse fish competing with trout 
for the available food supply; and has conducted some special studies of trout populations 
and salmon migrations. Research activities of this nature have been continued under the 
direction of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. 


New Brunswick.—The commercial fisheries in New Brunswick are mainly adminis- 
tered by the Federal Department of Fisheries with particular attention to inspection 
of fish products and protection of certain species of fish and shellfish. However the Pro- 
vincial Government, through the Department of Industry and Development, contributes 
greatly to the expansion of the fishing industry. Loans are provided to fishermen for the 
purchase of boats and engines, and to some fish processors for the construction and expansion 
of cold storage facilities. 

Since 1946 over $2,600,000 has been granted to bona fide fishermen of which over 
$1,260,000 has been repaid. The Province has modernized the deep sea fishing fleet by 
the introduction of a most effective small dragger, 60 units of which are operating in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and four in the Bay of Fundy. To aid in the purchase of these 
draggers the Federal Department of Fisheries granted a subsidy of $165 per gross ton. 

The Provincial Government also provides for the development of inshore fisheries 
by performing experiments with new fishing techniques. Educational services are extended 
to deep sea fishermen by offering them practical instruction in basic navigation, rules of 
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the road, business administration, and care and maintenance of marine diesel engines. 
The Government recently introduced a Fish Inspection Act to provide for inspection of 
fish and fish products not intended for export outside the Province. The Provincial . 
Department of Lands and Mines administers inland fisheries and issues fishery leases and 
angling licences. 


Quebec.—The Minister of Game and Fisheries administers both the sea and the 
inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department is composed of two divisions—the Division 
of Maritime Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter being charged with 
the administration of the inland fisheries, ‘ 


Sea Fisheries —Quebec is the only province administering its own sea fisheries. For 
the benefit of producers and fishermen, it provides a system of cold storage plants for 
the freezing and preservation of fish. Since the erection of the first plant in 1932, the 
network has grown to 50 plants with a daily freezing capacity of 250 tons of fish and a 
storage capacity of 16,000,000 lb. These cold storage plants also perform a valuable 
service to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait. In addition the Department 
owns and maintains 115 snow houses where fish may be chilled before being sent to storage 
or filleting plants, 40 culling sheds, and two artificial drying plants where 6,000,000 lb. 
of fish may be processed annually. 

The Department maintains a staff of inspectors, fish wardens, technicians and tech- 
nologists to administer fishery legislation and to assist in the application of new techniques 
for the expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City 
with an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold storage plants. Statistics are compiled 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce in co-operation with the inspectors of the 
Maritime Fisheries Division. 

Fish inspection is carried out under federal and provincial legislation by provincial 
inspectors who are vested with additional powers for export purposes by the Federal 
Government. 

Educational work among the fishermen and producers is also conducted by the Depart- 
ment in order to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and obtain high quality 
products. The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives to fishermen of 
all ages the opportunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery, and the 
Superior School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére conducts a four year course for 
technologists. Encouragement is given to the co-operative associations of fishermen through 
the Social Economic Service of the latter institution. Under a maritime credit system 
fishermen are able to obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. 
The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of draggers 
and long-liners and assumes the building costs on a five year capital refunding plan. 

The fish trade is being promoted by advertising campaigns in newspapers and maga- 
zines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and free distribution of fish recipes 
and publicity leaflets as well as by exhibits at fairs. 

Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, studies on the location of new 
fishing grounds as well as experiments on seafish biology are conducted by a Marine 
Biological Station at Grande Riviére and two substations on the North Shore and Magdalen 
Islands. This research has brought into use new types of fishing vessels recommended 
to fishermen. The Department also operates a Limnological Laboratory at Quebec 
City for studying the biology of the freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and 
tributaries. 


Inland Fisheries —The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over the 
inland waters. Three hundred full time wardens are employed and licences are required 
for sport-fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the improvement of 
fishing and hunting conditions, Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points through- 
out the Province: St. Faustin, Lachine, Baldwin’s Mills, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These 
establishments distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, fingerlings 
and older fish. 
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The Department administers five parks or reserves in all of which, except for Mount 
Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. The Gaspesian and Laurentides Parks are 
renowned for their trout fishing. The Chibougamau Reserve and the La Vérendrye Park, 
situated on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, 
pike and grey or speckled trout. Four salmon streams, all under the jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Game Division are open to anglers: the Romaine River, the St. Jean River, the 


Petite Cascapédia River and the Matane River. The Department co-operates with 
_ sportsmen through a joint committee composed of departmental officials and the directors 


of the larger fish and game associations. The committee studies the maintenance of 
satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and other problems arising out of the ever- 
changing conditions of modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the Province. 


The Biological Bureau of the Province, located at the University of Montreal, and the 
big piscicultural laboratory at Quebec City, with its two stations for practical work 
located in the Trembling Mountain and Laurentides Parks, study problems connected 
with marine life. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Division of 
Fish and Wildlife, Department of Lands and Forests. The Division operates under the 
authority of the Fisheries Act (Canada), the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province 
of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fishing.—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 4,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 35,000,000 lb. to 45,000,000 lb. of fish. The industry, although 
widely scattered throughout the Province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly Lake Erie which is noted for its whitefish, herring and blue pickerel. Lake Superior 
continues to be the leading producer of lake trout. Other principal species of fish taken 
commercially are: yellow pickerel, herring or ciscoes, sturgeon, pike, catfish (including bull- 
heads), carp and suckers. Many of the smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, 
especially those in the northwestern portion of the Province, and careful management of 
these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60 foot tugs and types of 
gear also vary from the most common gill net, pound and trap nets, seines and baited hooks 
to small hand operated seines and dip nets. Fishing methods and equipment have been 
rapidly modernized during the past few years. Diesel driven steel-hull tugs have replaced 
steam driven wooden tugs. Such aids as depth sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore 
and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of the fish 
and their movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern 
icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. 
Nylon gill nets are replacing cotton and linen nets and a very efficient and economical 
trap-net is gradually replacing the pound-net in Lake Erie and other waters. 


Excellent co-operation and understanding of the complex problems involved in the 
administration and management of Ontario’s freshwater fishing industry by the Govern- 
ment and the fishermen, through their local associations and the Ontario Council of 
Commercial Fisheries, is working to the advantage of the industry as a whole. 


Angling.—In Ontario with its estimated water area of 64,441 sq. miles, angling 
constitutes one of the most widely distributed recreations. There are 144 different kinds 
of fish in the Province including such species as lake, speckled, rainbow and brown trout, 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the value of 
sport fishing to the Province but the annual revenue alone from the sale of angling licences 
(mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for Provincial Parks only) is in the 
neighbourhood of $2,000,000. 


To maintain Ontario’s reputation for excellent game fishing the wise management of 
this renewable resource is a prime factor, and a well trained field staff of conservation 
officers and biologists is located in the Province’s 22 forestry districts. 
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Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 28 hatcheries and rearing stations and excel- 
lent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of the various species of both 
commercial and game fish. Hundreds of millions of fry and fingerlings, comprising white- 
fish, herring, pickerel, trout (lake, speckled, brown and Kamloops), maskinonge, bass and 
ouananiche are distributed annually. Three of the finest trout rearing stations on this — 
continent are located in Ontario at Dorion near Port Arthur, at Sault Ste. Marie and at 
Hill Lake near Englehart. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes where com- 
mercial fisheries problems are being investigated, and in inland waters where game fish 
populations are being studied. The Manitoulin Island station conducts studies relating 
to the removal and utilization of the less valuable species and the effects of this removal 
on stocks of the more valuable commercial and game species. In Algonquin Park a careful 
record of angling quality is kept for a number of test lakes to allow evaluation of manage- 
ment techniques. Certain of the more barren lakes are being treated with fertilizer to 
determine the effect on microscopic organisms and fish. 


The habits of lake trout and eastern brook or speckled trout are being studied to 
provide additional information on the proper management of these species. Many auth- 
orities believe the increase in the sea lamprey and the drastic drop in production of lake 
trout in recent years in Lake Huron (including Georgian Bay and North Channel) to be 
directly related and this has led to considerable joint research by the Ontario and Federal | 
Governments and the State Governments in the United States. Co-operation is maintained 
by the exchange of biological findings and, where practicable and feasible, the results are 
applied in an attempt to control this menace. 


Established fish management principles are applied by biologists in the various 
forestry districts. The program includes such projects as biological surveys and investi- 
gations, bass harvesting, coarse fish removal, sea lamprey control, creel census studies, 
fish tagging and other related subjects. 


Manitoba.—For the calendar year 1954 the freshwater commercial fisheries of 
Manitoba, made possible by nearly 27,000 sq. miles of lakes and streams in the Province, 
yielded a catch of 28,445,000 Ib. of choice edible fish, the market value of which was 
$5,435,000. Fourteen varieties of fish make up the commercial catch, the most important, 
according to value, being pickerel, whitefish, sauger, pike and perch. In addition to 
commercial production, sport fishing yielded a considerable unrecorded poundage of fish. 


Besides providing a large harvest of rich protein food the fisheries of Manitoba 
materially assist the balance of trade by the export of freshwater fish: it has been estimated 
that 90 p.c. of the Manitoba catch is sold to United States dealers. HEmployment 
in the fisheries is another important benefit, as in the actual fishing operations over 6,000 
men are employed and at least a similar number find total or partial employment in the 
many industries which are dependent wholly or in part on the fisheries. 


Since the fishing industry began in Manitoba approximately 75 years ago, the fishing 
equipment has been improved and methods of handling fish have changed to meet 
modern demands for a packaged product ready to serve or convenient to cook. Oars and 
sail have given way to high powered internal combustion engines and boats which can 
lift nets in almost any weather. Coarse linen gill-nets have also disappeared in favour of 
the finest of nylon gill-netting. In marketing, whole fish packed in ice is being replaced, 
in part at least, with a packaged filleted product, or even a precooked item such as ‘fish 
sticks’. Throughout the fishing industry there is a keen appreciation of the necessity of 
producing a first quality product, convenient to prepare, attractively packaged, which 
will appeal to the eye, palate and the cook. The city of Winnipeg, it is thought, has 
become the largest freshwater fish marketing centre on the continent and the Provincial 
Department maintains a city patrol service to ensure, as far as is possible, that only fish 
of first quality is marketed or offered to the consumer. This patrol operates in co-operation 
with officials of the Federal Department of Fisheries. 
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To regulate the fishery operation and to ensure that seasons and limits are observed, 
the Fisheries Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources operates a fleet 
of patrol boats in summer and a number of bombardier snowmobiles in winter. 


Four fish hatcheries are engaged in the artificial propagation of pickerel and whitefish 
on commercial fishing lakes and a trout hatchery provides a supply of lake, rainbow and 
speckled trout for sport fishing waters at the northern extremity of West Hawk Lake in 
Whiteshell Provincial Park. 


Saskatchewan.—The administration of fisheries in the Province of Saskatchewan 
comes under the Fisheries Branch of the Provincial Department of Natural Resources 
with head office at Prince Albert. Most of the fisheries resources are concentrated in the 
northern half of the Province where the lakes have always been a source of food to the fur 
traders, trappers, prospectors and the Cree and Chipewyan Indians who inhabit the area, 
and also provide food and supplementary income to the settlers and homesteaders on the 
agricultural fringe. 


There are approximately 129 commercially fished lakes in the Province and the 
principal species of fish include lake trout, whitefish, pickerel, northern pike, sturgeon, 
cisco, Arctic grayling, goldeye, mullet, perch and burbot. The growth of the filleting 
industry has been of particular significance, 13 filleting and 11 packing plants having been 
established since 1945. That the fishery resources are important to mink ranchers in the 
Province is shown by the fact that in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 67 fur-farm fishing 
licences were issued and 26,981 mink were fed under these licences; 662 domestic licences 
and 1,543 free licences to Indians were also issued. 


There has been marked development recently in sport fishing. In the fiscal year 
1953-54 there were 61,384 resident and 6,650 non-resident angling licences sold, compared 
with 6,000 resident and 1,500 non-resident licences sold in 1945. 


Emphasis in the fish cultural activities of the Province during the past few years has 
been on extending the range of the Arctic grayling species from the Far North into the 
Churchill River area, and to introduce eastern brook trout and certain warm water species 
into areas where preliminary study seems to indicate suitable environment. To a large 
extent the indiscriminate planting of fish has been discontinued. A fish hatchery is operated 
at Fort Qu’Appelle for the hatching of pickerel, rainbow, brown and lake trout, and two 
experimental ponds have been built to facilitate the study, under controlled conditions, of 
the introduction of warm water species from the United States. An experimental hatchery 
has been established at Lac la Ronge where Arctic grayling and lake trout eggs have been 
hatched, an Arctic grayling spawn camp in the Fond-du-lac River near Black Lake, 
and a pickerel spawn camp on the Montreal River near Lac la Ronge. 


The management of the provincial water areas is conducted on a scientific basis. 
In 1947 a large-scale biological program was undertaken and more than 100 water areas 
have since been studied as to their productivity as well as to the interrelationship of the 
species and their life histories. In so far as known facts will permit, the management of the 
various lakes has been placed on a sustained yield basis. Experiments are in progress 
on the introduction of non-native species into suitable water areas. Where sport fishing 
pressure has increased, such as on Lac la Ronge, Last Mountain Lake and Qu’Appelle 
Lakes, a creel census has been established and the annual take is recorded. The Fisheries 
Laboratory, established in 1949 at the University of Saskatchewan, has three permanent 
biologists on its staff, and usually about 12 students of the University are employed each 
summer on biological surveys. The Fisheries Branch has conducted a program of education 
designed to acquaint people of the Province with the importance of scientific research and 
the necessity of certain regulations governing the administration of fisheries. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing are administered by the Fisheries Branch 
of the Department of Lands and Forests. 


Regulations under the Alberta Fishery Act, designed to improve the packing, handling, 


- processing, storage and quality of commercial fish, have been well received and supported 
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by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for producing good quality fish, lakes in 


which whitefish are infected with pike tapeworm and that do not meet the quality standard 


have been closed to commercial fishing. 

Biological surveys of many lakes and streams taken over the last 12 years have provided 
an opportunity to observe the result of former management policies. It was found that 
traditional practices of trout-stream management, including close seasons, legal minimum, 
feeder streams closure and hatchery plants, were inadequate or incorrect. 


A new management plan has been given several years trial on the South Saskatchewan 
river watershed. ‘The main streams are continuously open; the smaller streams are opened 
and closed in alternate years. The plan appeared to provide satisfactory angling and 
was extended in 1955 to include the North Saskatchewan River and Red Deer River 
drainages. 

The minimum size limit has been removed on all trout except lake trout. Close 
seasons for pike, walleye and perch have been abolished. The trout rearing facilities are 
used largely to produce fish for planting in small lakes and reservoirs previously barren 
of fish, It has been found that such waters produce very fast-growing trout and that a 
large proportion of the planted trout survives. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Department of Fisheries was organized in 
1901-02 and soon became very active in fish cultural work, building and operating fish 
hatcheries \and instituting scientific research into various fishery problems. 

Broadly speaking the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries 
in British Columbia rests with the federal authority. When British Columbia entered 
Confederation in 1871 the Government of Canada undertook to protect, conserve and 
promote the fisheries of the province, and one of the important functions of the Provincial 
Department of Fisheries is to observe these aspects and to keep the Provincial Government 
informed through the appropriate Minister. 

The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown in the 
right of the Province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing and clam fishing in 
the tidal waters. The authority to administer and regulate these fisheries is vested in the 
Province although the regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council 
on the advice and recommendation of the Province. 

The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under 
civil and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
_ vision of plant operations. 

Net-fishing in the non-tidal waters of the Province, including commercial fishing, 
is regulated and administered by the Provincial Department of Fisheries, and authority 
for regulation of the game fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Game Commis- 
sion, a branch of the Provincial Government administration. The Game Commission 
operates a number of trout hatcheries and egg taking stations for restocking purposes. 

The harvesting of marine plants of commercial importance in British Columbia, 
including the kelps, has recently been placed under the Provincial Department of Fisheries 
for regulation and control. Some research has been done on a few of the important species 
and more will be undertaken as required. 

The Provincial Department of Fisheries has established a marine laboratory at 
Ladysmith on Vancouver Island for the purpose of conducting biological research into 
those species over which the Province has control, principally oysters, clams and other 
forms of shellfish as well as marine plants. This research is conducted with the object of 
encouraging the industry to produce better products more economically and of enabling 
the Department to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained yield basis. The Department co-operates closely with the research 
work done by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 
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Section 3.—Fishery Statistics* 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The total marketed value of all fishery products in Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) 
in 1954 was $163,541,000, an increase of 9 p.c. over the $150,453,000 marketed value in 
1953, which in turn represented an increase of less than 1 p.c. over the $149,821,000 


-recorded in 1952. The landings of fish (including Newfoundland) in 1954 totalled 


2,039,567,000 lb. or 10 p.c. over the 1953 figure. Landings in 1953 were 1,857,197,000 Ib., 
approximately 2,500,000 Ib. less than in 1952. A substantial increase in landings in British 
Columbia in 1953 did not offset lowered production in the east coast fisheries. In 1954 
all provinces except Quebec and Alberta showed an increase in landings. The east coast 
fisheries in general recovered from the 1953 decline though, except for Newfoundland, the 
recovery was not marked, Quebec in particular continuing to decline. 


In 1953 the landings of fish in Newfoundland were listed at 510,096,000 lb., with a 
value to the fishermen of about $12,208,000; in 1954 landings of 607,413,000 Ib. had a 
value of $14,704,000. 


* Revised in the Fisheries Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries 1870-1954 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year Value Year Value Year Value 

$000 $7000 $000 
Demat or Bamiaik ccs amit B2577, | TOLD .wis st: See. Bs BaeGhre 1946. osei ee.s ae odio 121,125 
BOT Bn Rehetel. axihacs:'s 200% 10,250 11920. 7.227. Bos ve AQSZEAW W POET 2 tense ose oon sat 123,900 
TSSOG treaties cc ties us <0 14500 ORD sere is Ke. ceear ole 47,942 L4G mrcrct 5, syeus's, 5 ste s 139, 749 
a 2 OS Se ae eae A7e725 -4. 1980 che cc te Pee. BT CROAT “1980 ace baie, ciate ase 131, 138 
LE pales, SE, Se ea RPI E ENe0s se eee: wars at Oe S28 00t S000 cap cece x) oie ocice 152,760 
BUD secer asin visrhels shes sie s 20199: W940 seeks cos. Seeotere tele s. AG ON VOB Di ostsicta:eas/ee sisteswieein we 175, 912 
UE ON See See ens ee 21,558 VG ebe oT ae, Most 85,595 A Rr oc, eRe SOO 149, 821 
UC le ER So. eee aes fae PANE Ge as Le Seep Ser orn BO AEG VOSS. ois ee ene ony dee 150, 453 
RMA saad eky seo Nakane RO GOS * ft 194 seta, ae eet CIS; Soh) f DOSE. rate. ss + <a-Rawe 163, 541 


2.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries by Province 1950-54 


Norg.—Figures for the years 1917-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. 


Province or Territory 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

$’000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 

Newfoundland........... ve os Ne ai se As ie ae bs 
Prince Edward Island.... 3,321 2 3,213 2 8,759 3 4,049 3 3,922 2 
BOW SC OUIS «wie. ais oosieie « 38,819 25 40,314 23 42,435 28 40,012 27 44,079 27 
New Brunswick.......... 18,053 12 21,155 12 20,504 14 17,749 12 22,161 14 
EOL Re Se ee 5,496 4 5,511 3 6,113 4 5, 804 4 5,002 3 
NO UATIO We tice sieienie'ao-0< 7,034 5 7,925 5 8,344 6 7,916 5 8,766 5 
PAITIELOD A oo tic eke crak sls ue 6,791 4 7,524 4 5,960 4 4,784 3 5, 435 3 
Saskatchewan........... 1,360 1 1,749 1 1,440 1 1,281 1 1,644 1 
RAMOS EHAe Sa csicravacstale ckeis 768 -- 862 -- 943 -- 1,086 -- 1,141 1 
ey Golumbia: <>. axe. 68, 821 45 | 85,397 49 58,098 39 66, 260 44 69,351 43 

FST ae Re pg lane —_ — — — — — — — _ _ 
Northwest Territories.... 2,297 2 2,262 1 2,220 1 dol2 1 2,040 1 
Grand Totals....... 152,760 | 100 175,912 | 100 | 149,821] 100] 150,453 | 100 | 163,541 | 100 
Totals, Sea Fish......... 134, 032 88 155,023 88 130, 367 87 133, 193 89 143,935 88 
Totals, Inland Fish...... 18,728 12 20, 889 12 19,454 13 17,260 11 19, 606 12 
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3.—Quantity of Sea and Inland Fish Landed by Province 1950-54 


| Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-49 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 
edition. 


Province or Territory 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
’000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
Newfoundland eect. . os ts.cedeneaaeee een coed ee as 551, 960 510,096 607, 413 
Princes WG Ware an se 5. sctaeeue eet aeeeiar 29,225 27,224 32,471 31,854 34, 484 
Nova. SCOtiat: tater teat ietl de onion cen eee 378, 485 381, 904 392,396 867, 583 392,126 
IN@ wal runs Wi Clos stoke eno ree oe eee 239,671 227,038 254, 599 197,206 211,576 
CuUcbecy el. Sein eres ears s Rae ah ie oer eens See 117, 459 102,119 127, 563 113, 162 "91,367 
Ontario Aden. ote See ore ee ce od 82,755 30, 969 38,044 44,836 47,680 
Manito base sterctlt dc.< «5 eit e Pei eh we OO E 31,468 35, 457 31,338 23,359 28,445 
Saskatehewanr scan amit ne ee rae ae: 8,731 11,512 10,612 8, 481 10, 524 
Alibertari seen arts. FP ot ee Roe 7,067 8,399 9,657 10, 839 8,765 
ous Columbia. 2. nore eee Tok ee 639,051 620, 214 404, 053 543,062 600, 168 
UWKONE Sart shee ook Bais | Ge Ce ae eee ee — — = == = 

Northwestyl erritoriess tastes. cc ae eee 7, 867 VRE 7,042 6,719 7,019 

Grand Totals. See ee 1,491,779 | 1,452,313 | 1,859,735 | 1,857,197 2,039,567 
"EOtAISM Sea hushe itn cater on ane te Steet toe 1,399,819 1,353, 954 1,756, 806 1,750, 983 1,923,382 
Potals tinlandykishy 22 7)..nles ace are case eee eee 91,960 98, 359 102,929 106, 214 116,185 


SEA AND INLAND FISH LANDED IN CANADA* 
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Excluding Newfoundland, three provinces accounted for 83 p.c. of the total marketed 
value of fisheries products in 1953; British Columbia’s share was 44 p.c., a substantial 
decrease from the previous year, followed by Nova Scotia with 27 p.c. and New Brunswick 
with 12 p.c. Also excluding Newfoundland, the same three provinces accounted for 
nearly 84 p.c. of the marketed value of fisheries products in 1954; British Columbia’s 
share was 43 p.c., New Brunswick’s 14 p.c., and Nova Scotia’s 27 p.c. 


Table 4 shows the quantities of the main species of the commercial fisheries landed 


(primary products only) and values marketed (primary and secondary products). Minor 


items and secondary products not specifically derived from one particular kind of fish 


are grouped in the item “‘Other’’. 


4.—Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief Commercial 
Fisheries 1949-53! 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—The quantity landed excludes the weight of livers but the value of liver products is included in the 
value for the species concerned. 


Increase or 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Decrease 
1952-53 
PANO (SERA cee a cadens 000 Ib. 149,744 186, 944 199, 396 148, 659 188,539 +39, 880 
$’000 37,278 49,929 61,723 41,568 48,895 +7, 327 
EROUBECTS: wnewtas.: cia s eeeee ’000 lb. 38, 205 44,685 45,573 44,131 41,920 —2,211 
$’000 14,105 16,260 17,569 18, 633 19,718 +1,085 
RBG WN ER Sine cates icc esi ”000 Ib. 249,291 255,729 232, 439 243,150 192, 487 —50, 663 
$000 17,004 17,242 17, 463 18,108 14,149 —3,959 
Herring Sea) oct co oe cie s ’000 lb. 470,370 561, 606 510,312 374, 088 448, 365 +74, 277 
$000 14,798 14, 706 16,315 10,035 10,874 +839 
PAL OUG Ss tarhes Scere ook ui eee ’000 Ib. 22,214 29, 288 27,969 27,499 29,038 +1, 539 
$’000 5,690 8,442 8,131 7,156 7,139 —17 
NVI SIG o.6. 5c oe eee 000 Ib. 22,509 24,776 26, 506 27,894 25,571 —2,323 
$000 5,690 7,057 7,640 7,295 6,502 —793 
Beret CLOCK SAAR oe oie hec sash te Aces 000 lb. 46,580 47,319 55,989 54,905 58,478 +3,573 
$7000 3,769 4,246 5,144 5,204 5,391 +187 
ackereli (doré) cit... .s:.18% ”000 lb. 13. 530 ISSBi7 17,074 16,599 15,974 —625 
$000 2,850 8, 638 4,778 4,143 3,708 —435 
BSAPUINCS cps ers tecce okie ct ’000 Ib. 62,097 68,092 64, 804 54,542 Create —17,331 
$’000 4,438 4,981 5, 662 4,584 3,244 —1,340 
ETS AR Fen Gabe Saar ”000 Ib. 3,784 9,938 25,201 34,326 35,385 +1,059 
$000 22) 834 1,944 Pp ive 2,299 —223 
Oe me a eet cian tr, c 000 Ib. 18,583 28,984 17, 831 28,398 30, 405 +2,007 
$’000 1,284 1,363 1,250 le Al 1,589 —182 
BoE EEOUG uc te, Bhisicene 000 Ib. 6,149 5,657 6,490 6,587 5,658 —929 
$000 1,806 1,682 1,908 2,070 1,569 —501 
“CLE ie RR Ca ate ’000 lb. 25, 826 27,964 21,318 7A lela es 18,906 —2,609 
$’000 1,386 1,660 1,317 1,851 1,524 —327 
TSU A es i ee aa 000 lb. 33,528 27,120 24,742 21,991 18, 458 —3,533 
$’000 2,518 2,192 2,112 1,889 1,490 —399 
RRS he ae cs abs Sconinre | ’000 lb. 6, 876 7,154 6,523 4,815 7,665 +2, 850 
$000 1212 ieah ly 1,347 1,086 1,336 +250 
oun ea. Ug 270 ies Ea Aa ”000 Ib. 26,578 24,789 22,312 28,386 23,648 —4,738 
$000 1,522 1,260 1,181 1,584 1,193 —391 
BUIVIOR ANS ticle aie ister 6.4 eraraa 7000 Ib. 2 28K 2,156 2,544 aod, 3,324 +167 
$’000 805 821 1,114 1,076 1,183 +107 
LE it (ge) 000 Ib. 9,831 8,665 4,102 7,447 10,399 +2, 952 
$000 998 1,559 919 1,181 ina Bega —140 


1 For footnote, see end of table. 
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4,.— Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief Commercial 
Fisheries 1949-53'—concluded 


Increase or 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Decrease 
1952-53 

PIC WANES Si. Macnrinie ne aoe *000 Ib. 17,002 20,917 29,056 41,056 34, 221 —6, 835 
$000 693 712 998 1,321 1,016 —305 

Reeselishevsets Massed: shi. *000 lb. 2,046 2,070 4,054 7,999 17,631 +9, 632 
$000 142 130 310 502 973 +471 

OVSRCIER Eo Meee tt oe ee oe ”000 Ib. 15,562 15,760 11,601 13, 927 13,146 oe. ton 
$000 876 830 804 1,019 934 —85 

POUND ebswrasieieGas aloe Se eran wl ’000 Ib. 3,190 2,907 664 823 395 — 428 
$000 879 859 1,777 1, 667 875 —=792 

Rea oof once Ran tie nai *000 Ib. 6,964 10, 471 10, 129 14,412 6, 153 —8, 259 
$’000 580 914 1,188 mt 23, dos 870 — 663 

DealONes sc seo sweated ”000 lb. 437 769 571 1,113 1,570 +457 
$000 217 424 332 727 795 +68 

POVOW a. cages emer ee oe *000 lb. 3,406 3, 430 4, 468 4,164 5,718 +1, 554 
$000 473 619 1,060 781 640 —141 

Ug oe ee eee 000 Ib. 6,673 6, 122 7,239 6, 636 5,390 —1,246 
$’000 541 688 822 602 539 —63 

LN 2): Er ae ee *000 Ib. 7,658 5, 464 4,958 4,657 2,662 —1, 995 
$000 1,032 1,196 1,168 822 464 — 358 

TARRCORE. 2... sone ee ised *000 lb. 7,263 4,638 4,746 4,242 2,943 1/299 
$000 871 523 826 542 383 —159 

OPNCR ey oi gue ah 6 oon $000 7, 456 5, 898 9,091 8,549 9,894 +1,345 
Total Values........... $7000 131,138 151, 982 175,893 149,821 150, 227 +406 


1 1953 is the final year for which these statistics will be available in this form. 


The value of the equipment used in primary operations of the commercial fisheries 
in 1954 increased to $123,935,000 from $104,708,000 in 1953. Of the total investment in 
the agencies of primary production 87 p.c. was employed by the sea fisheries. 


5.—Capital Investment in Sea and Inland Fisheries 1952-54 


Kind of Equipment 1952 1953 1954e1 
No.* $000 No. $’000 No. $’000 
Sea Wisherlest Sy accc keke OR ee its 87,361 ae 90,132 sae 108,093 
Lea wiers Cs Alek fNSG Gea ORT eRe ae no \ 20 4,227 30 6,315 
PAC LCTS 4, we corse Seles Rete hes eee eee 7 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail.............. 2,121 27,638 |f 2,252 33, 464 2,446 38,814 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row........... 25,926 23, 024 26,536 26,395 39, 808 28,188 
Packers, carrying boats and scows............ 1,198 1,709 963 1,349 1,113 75, GS 
Herring gill mets ees seman ee toe eee ee 43,079 1,174 40, 858 W227, 43,695 1,226 
Mackertelinetsin ace nostra e oon irene: 25,861 790 25, 508 960 25,041 757 
Salmon nets, traps and seines.................. Ane 5,019 Be 4,691 sae 6, 562 
Smeltmets. ws. e ea ak See eR ee 14,622 584 15,790 650 13,514 536 
Other nets, weirs and seines.................-. se 3,684 see 3,388 See 4,547 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand lines....... 69, 663 1,375 75,441 1,348 110, 481 1,535 
Lobster traps and pounds................++2-- 1,977,761 7,836 | 1,970,410 783 2,200 .484 8,666 
Otherieear Je. yas: os ear aniek hee ae 690 we 788 Ae 971 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses................ wee 3, 886 re 3,812 Ss 7,743 
Inland Fisheries. <7 6.2 <hea ote eee oe 14,270 eas 14,576 A 15,842 
Carryine’ boats a. Leen eee 188 528 82 481 Ge 526 
Boats, (gasoline) skiffs, canoes 7,943 4,360 6, 226 4,564 6, 826 5,028 
PUNCUS 1. Oe ae ere 235, 465 5 Pl | BRO. eee 4,882 | 246,254 5,421 
Other nets, weirs and seines....... : a oo ots dee 1,340 
Otherwear 21s so a a ee ee Cee sae 87 ase 80 ae 81 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses................ see 2,170 ies 2,353 aus 2,343 
Other equipment—fish tanks, bombardiers, 
trucks, snowmobiles, aircraft, etc........... Si! 533 Aes 903 Res 1,103 
Grand Totals oe $205 ok eo eee ant 101, 681 a 104, 708 a 123,935 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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CHIEF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES IN CANADA* 
1948 AND 1953 
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i EXCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND 


6.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry 1952-54 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Persons Employed in— ooo 
1952 1953 1954! 1952 1953 1954 
No No No. No No No 
“LE RTLEET Ss Seah oe ERA: A ee 460 476 635 — — — 
MERE YS ate efor ayaus Sie cept nie oo eVisit « 3 hia D ehelo ss © 594 720 1,119 oo — _ 
OTE ARG eC Se” ee ee 8,718 8,004 8,900 — —_— — 
[) ORR Ut Spa eee Rall, deel en a ote eas 33,344 33,251 48, 247 10, 465 9,486 10,616 
Packers, carrying boats and scows.............. 797 1,047 838 126 185 172 
Bene NOG ER DOBtSTET . cixso<oe0ccoscewcececess. 1,953 20200) 1,770 7,803 6,699 7,446 
Totals, Employed..................... 45,866 45,768 61,509 18,394 16,370 18, 234 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 2 Pacific coast draggers included with vessels. 
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THE FISH PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Processing Industry 
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In 1954 a total of 586 firms were engaged in the fish processing industry in Canada 
(including Newfoundland). The marketed value of their products was $153,457,000, 


about 12 p.c. higher than in 1953. 


7._Summary Statistics of Fish Processing Establishments 1950-54 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Establishments.......................005- No. 597 639 635 598 
VS WOU LANG eee ee oe Ceres coe hetane ¥ 38 40 35 
Prince Edward Island..-:............... es 57 55 54 47 
NGM CODE so eee ee ol oon ewe eae ¥ 208 203 198 201 
INOW aS PONB WIE Ke ee oe ke Sore hoc Ses ° 170 178 176 155 
(Brg CRUE a, Shy. Boga OBE cies RSET GER ORE CRC 9 94 96 89 82 
PSTAPIS LIC OLUTAIO IE 2 2c coc. « < cenepen ae aie w 68 69 78 78 
MOM DINV COS = ti Ans nk SAL Sone ates ¥: No. 15,924 18,706 17,551 13,741 
Ae ERE MOREE 2 Oth ANSE Sev EL DY erty E o 10,176 12,346 11,606 9,835 
HORT Otepeh te teva aie os ores 5 bout bre & a 2 5,748 6,360 5,945 3,906 
Salariesiands Wages .)so 6. sxe eee SAREE eR as $’000 18, 622 24,744 24, 426 23,092 
Hueland electricity Used a;¢.006% .. ben cad. a 1,729 2,724 2,030 2,410 
IMLUGTIRIS USCU te fee. ccc Ce eiele oe ke done bets a 74,446 101,621 86, 458 85, 908 
WainG-or PrOUuUCES’ cai cede sate neko ee “s 128,968 163,010 134,725 137,310 


153, 457 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry 


The fur industry, at one time the most vigorous and remunerative industry in Canada 
still contributes many millions of dollars annually to the national income. Until the end 
of the 19th century practically all Canadian furs were wild-caught and, although fur farming 
has since developed rapidly, trapping still provides nearly 57 p.c. of the income from raw 
furs produced in Canada. 


Wild fur bearers are still taken, even in settled areas of this country, but the popula- 
tions of such animals have in general been so reduced by the advance of settlement that 
the principal trapping areas now lie in the northern parts of the provinces and the North- 
west Territories. Many wild animals, including some important fur bearers, are subject 
to marked fluctuations in numbers from year to year, and these fluctuations are often 
greatest and most nearly regular in northern regions. The number of pelts of certain wild 
species taken annually is notably affected by these fluctuations. 


Another and perhaps more important factor governing the ‘take’ of furs from wildlife 
is the fluctuation in demand and in price consequent on changes in fashion. Thus the 
vogue of recent years for short haired furs has caused a decrease in demand for fox and other 
long haired pelts and a corresponding decrease in the number of such pelts taken by trappers. 
In areas such as parts of the Northwest Territories where these furs were formerly a 
staple source of income, this style change has resulted in serious hardship. This is a 
problem that cannot be solved by wildlife management practices. 


The most important aspects of management of the fur trapping industry are: constant 
practical scientific research, maintenance of suitable habitat and its improvement where 
possible, sound and balanced regulation of the trapping of fur bearers, provision of com- 
petent and adequate field staffs, and free education of trappers with respect to the principles 
of wildlife management. By these means many areas depleted of fur bearers have once 
again become productive. Such means will become increasingly important in maintaining 
Canada’s position as a major producer of raw furs. 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration 
of the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories which are under the administration of the Federal 
Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources (see pp. 34-85) is responsible for all Federal Government interests 
in wildlife resources except for those activities closely related to Indian affairs. The 
Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and handles 
federal interests in relevant national and international problems. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resources 
and Management* 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland, stretching 900 miles northward 
from a latitude of 47° N. has climatic and habitat conditions suited to the raising of wild 
fur-bearing animals. The Island supports beaver, muskrat, marten, otter, lynx, fox, 
ermine and mink. Mink are not indigenous to the Island but were introduced since 


_ 1935 through animals escaping from mink ranches. The Labrador area also is noted for 


its fine furs, particularly Labrador mink, and muskrat, marten, otter, beaver, fox, lynx, 
ermine and red squirrel are numerous enough to warrant trapping. 


Wild fur trapping was a basic autumn and winter employment in the Province before 
World War II but defence construction and maintenance and industrial expansion so 
changed the economy of the people that trapping is now purely a part time occupation 
engaged in only when other employment is not available, and few members of the younger 
generation are now receiving the training necessary to the successful trapper. 


Throughout the Province the long haired fur bearers were once the basis of the fur 
industry and the decline in the prices of their fur was mainly responsible for the decline 
in trapping. As a result the fox and lynx populations have built up so that they have 
assumed predator status and are not protected by regulations. 


Beaver management was started in 1935 and the Island of Newfoundland was repopu- 
lated by the transfer of live animals. This program proved so successful that during four 
open seasons in the years 1946-53 the catch numbered 30,000 beaver valued at $550,000. 
The success of this venture has led to the institution of a similar program in northern 
Labrador where the area north of the Hamilton River drainage has been without beaver 
for a hundred years. 


Other fur bearers have not been managed except through the usual close seasons 
provided by regulations; for open seasons, regulations on fur bearing animals differ accord- 
ing to climatic zone and provide for the taking of animals only during that season when 
the fur quality of the pelt is at its highest. 


Prince Edward Island.—Wild fur-bearing animals are very plentiful on Prince 
Edward Island. Red fox, skunk and raccoon have become so numerous and their depre- 
dations among Island poultry flocks so alarming that all protection has been removed 
and bounties are paid on all three species. Beaver too have increased to the point where 
they have become a nuisance in this highly agricultural province: they have plugged road 
and railway culverts and their dams have flooded pulpwood stands and extensive tracts 
of farmlands. There is now an annual open season on beaver (Nov. 10-Dec. 31) and some 
trapping permits are issued in the out of season period. 


Ten years ago muskrats had become quite scarce but their population has increased 
and, being so easily trapped, they are now the best revenue producers. More than 3,000 
of them are taken annually. Their increase is attributed largely to the shortening of the 
trapping season from Nov. 1-Mar. 31 to Nov. 10-Dec. 31 and the strict enforcement of 
trapping regulations, which prohibit the setting of traps within ten feet of a muskrat house 
or den or the damaging of it. Mink are also increasing in number and are protected 
by the same shortened trapping season as are muskrat. Mink moreover is the only fur 
bearing animal ranched to any extent in the Province. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia is not a large producer of wild fur pelts. There is usually 
a six week open season (Nov. 1-Dec. 31) for mink, otter, weasel and muskrat. The present 
low market prices for long haired fur has discouraged the trapping of wildcat, fox and 
raccoon and these animals have been removed from the protected list. For the trapping 
of fur bearers other than beaver no licence is required. 


* Provincial information received from the respective provincial governments and that for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories from the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Since 1931 the Department of Lands and Forests has been redistributing live beaver, 
which had been almost completely trapped out before that time. Today beaver is an 
important part of the trappers’ catch in most of the counties of the mainland, where a 
ten day autumn season has been instituted. A few live beaver have also been introduced 
into Cape Breton Island but no open seasons have been proclaimed. 


The red squirrel has become increasingly important as a fur bearer and in 1954 the 
laws were changed to permit trapping during the regular season and shooting during the 
rabbit season which lasts until the end of February. 


In Nova Scotia trapping is not a full time occupation but is a source of additional 
income to guides, woods workers and farmers who live near fur producing areas. 


Export figures are compiled as a byproduct of the collection of royalties on furs 

exported. Ixports of wild animal furs in 1953-54 included:. 29,498 deer hides, 553 red 
fox, 12 cross fox, 202 silver fox, 2,252 mink, 57,185 muskrat, 174 otter, 1,852 raccoon, 
5,509 weasel, 248 wildcat, 82,743 red squirrel, 31 rabbit (snowshoe hare), 10 lynx, 3,165 
beaver and a few pelts of skunk, seal, housecat, ete. 


Quebec.—Fur from wildlife is still a very important asset to the Province of Quebec 
despite the invasion of the forest for industrial purposes. 


The total number of pelts taken was 302,580 in the 1954-55 season. This number was 
lower than the 336,967 of 1953-54 but the value was higher—$1,766,647 as against $1,139,117 
for the previous year. 


The average value of each of the basic furs (beaver, mink, muskrat and weasel) was 
higher in 1954-55; white fox, fisher, otter and marten also advanced in price over 1953-54 
but blue fox and lynx were lower. Prices of other types remained stable in both seasons. 


Pelts produced in 1954-55 included: muskrat 122,709, weasel 47,973, squirrel 37,755, 
beaver 32,901, white fox 19,201, mink 17,470, seal 7,633, red fox 4,958, otter 3,127, raccoon 
3,103, lynx 1,714, fisher 1,219, marten 738, cross fox 537, deer 439, skunk 389, blue fox 
264, bear 257; and a few pelts of other types of foxes, lynx cat, polar bear and wolf. The 
tax rate per pelt varies from one cent on squirrel to $2 on fisher. The royalties revenue 
to the Province on the total take of furs in 1954-55 was $95,734. 


The administration of the fur resources of Quebec is under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Game and Fisheries. Under the game laws and regulations it is unlawful 
to hunt, catch or trap fur bearing animals out of season, or in season without a licence; 
to use poison to hunt or kill any animals; to destroy or damage lairs or burrows of fur 
bearing animals; or to keep in captivity, without special permit, any game protected by 
law. Regulations also cover the marketing of furs. It is not permissible to buy or sell 
any fur or pelt for commercial purposes without a licence; neither is it permissible to ship 
any fur outside the Province, or from one place to another within the Province, or to a 
tanner, without a permit attached to the bill of lading or without royalty having been 
paid and each pelt having been stamped or sealed. 


By Order in Council of Aug. 17, 1945 the first registered game territory for trappers 
was set up by the Provincial Government in the Counties of East Abitibi and West 
Abitibi; in 1946 the County of Pontiac was organized, in 1947 Temiskaming and in 1952 
the northern part of the County of Laviolette. 


Regulations provide mainly that the land under lease must not exceed 50 sq. miles. 
The lessee, who pays an annual rental of $10, is responsible for his own land which he must 
occupy 15 days before the opening of the trapping season and evacuate 15 days after its 
close. Hach year he must make an inventory of his land and report on the location of the 
beaver huts thereon. He must hold a special permit to hunt beaver and must prove that 
there are at least five huts on his land. The quota allowed at the outset is one beaver per 
hut; as the population increases, the quota is raised to 14 beavers per hut. Beaver pelts 
must be specially labelled before marketing wo i | 


; 
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The present registered game territory extends over 30,000 sq. miles. More than 
400 trappers hold permits and the quota allowed for the capture of beaver, negligible at 
the outset, was 5,227 in 1953-54. Steps are being taken also to assist in the re-establishment 
of marten, the population of which has been steadily decreasing. 


Ontario.—The fur and big game wealth of Ontario is administered by the Division 


_of Fish and Wildlife, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of 
the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act, the Wolf and Bear Bounty Act, and regulations 


_ thereunder. 


In the production of wild caught fur Ontario leads all other Canadian provinces. 
In the season of 1953-54 wild fur taken in Ontario was valued at almost $4,000,000 and 
included pelts of 105,361 beaver, valued at $1,385,497. Other important species in order 


_of decreasing total value were muskrat, mink, otter, raccoon, fisher, weasel, marten, skunk, 


red fox and lynx. 


The high production of wild fur in Ontario is attributed to the efficient system of 
fur management now in effect. Throughout most of the chief fur producing areas all 
trappers—the majority of whom are Indians—are holders of Registered Trapline Licences. 
Under this system each trapper is registered with the Province as the sole permittee on 
a defined trapping area. ‘Thus competitive trapping has been almost entirely eliminated 
in all but the primarily agricultural areas of the Province and the Department is in a 
position to set quotas to restrict the annual take of the less abundant species during times 
of scarcity. Beaver, marten, fisher and lynx, comparatively rare in the Province a few 
years ago, have now attained populations which permit larger annual harvests to be 
taken than have been possible for many years. 


Big Game.—An early and a late moose season in Ontario are designed to provide sport 
for hunters and meat for trappers. In some parts of the Province moose of any age or sex 
are legal game for the resident. In 1954 there were 7,502 resident moose licences and 735 
non-resident licences sold. There was a known kill of 1,781 moose, made up of 1,340 
bulls, 296 cows, 113 calves, and 32 unspecified. 


Over 100,000 deer licences were sold in 1954 and about 30 p.c. of the hunters were 
successful in getting a deer. There is no open season on woodland caribou at present. 


Manitoba.—Fur production and value declined in 1953-54. Wildlife fur taken 
during the year totalled $1,574,467 as compared with $2,116,157 in the previous year. 


_ This represented a 15 p.c. decline from the 1952-53 figure. 


Registered trapline extension work continued, and major surveys were made in the 
middle west portion of the province, in preparation for the inclusion of this area in the 
registered trapline system in 1954-55. Estimated value of the 1953-54 crop from all 
registered trapline districts was $152,400 as compared with $265,666 in 1952-53. 


Total wildlife fur production in 1953-54 included 23,324 beaver, 18,391 mink and 
739,201 muskrats. Other fur taken is as follows: squirrel 110,010, weasel 62,862, jack 
rabbit 5,506, silver, blue, cross, white and red fox 2,086, otter 1,866. 


The fur ranching industry maintained a high fur market value, and exceeded wildlife 
fur value for the first time in fur history. Total fur value for ranch bred fur was $1,994,563. 


Saskatchewan.—The wildlife fur industry in Saskatchewan has undergone a period 
of rapid reorganization in the past ten years. A policy of one trapper for each area has 
been inaugurated throughout the province, a system providing security for trappers on 
their traplines. 


Unethical practices and lack of management brought beaver to virtual extinction in 
Saskatchewan by 1944 and the trapping industry in general had reached a low ebb. The 
Government in 1945 appointed a committee to consider this unfortunate condition and 
to recommend steps necessary to encourage and assist trappers dependent on fish and 


_ game for their livelihood particularly in isolated northern areas. 
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A Fur Marketing Service was established in Regina to give fur producers a local 
auction where their fur could be graded, displayed and sold to the highest bidder. In 1946 
a Fur Conservation Agreement was concluded with the Federal Government by the 
Province in which the two Administrations agreed to spend certain moneys annually for 
the purpose of managing fur and game and improving wildlife habitat in the northern » 
isolated areas for the benefit of the residents of those areas. The particular interest of 
the Federal Government in this region lay in the welfare of Treaty Indians who are their 
wards. Regulations under the Agreement gave Indians, métis and whites equal rights 
and security on their community, family or individual traplines. Local trappers’ councils 
were elected by the trappers to act as spokesmen on their behalf when dealing with the 
Provincial Department of Natural Resources. During the subsequent five years 3,600 
live beaver were moved from settled areas to new homes in the northern frontier where 
they were required for propagation purposes and for the improvement and maintenance of 
water levels. The result of this action has been a steady increase in the population of | 
beaver, while the take has increased from approximately 400 pelts in 1943-44 to 51,700 
in 1954-55. 


The south Saskatchewan muskrat trapping program was inaugurated in 1946. Under 
this program each trapper in settled areas obtains a permit describing the area in which 
he is authorized to trap muskrats and the quota he may take from it—based on the number 
of houses and bank runs located therein. It is estimated that five muskrats per bouse will 
survive a winter and that three may be trapped, leaving the others for propagation. Thus — 
general close seasons are a thing of the past and muskrats existing in any section may be 
trapped on the basis of the program. Average yearly production since 1946 has been 
almost tripled in relation to the average yearly production for a similar prior period. 
The 1955 crop numbered almost 1,965,000 muskrats, the fourth highest ever recorded in 
the Province. 


Other fur bearers of economic importance are fisher, fox, lynx, marten, mink, otter, 
squirrel and rabbit. These animals have fluctuated in population as well as in pelt value 
in past years but the increased production of beaver and muskrat has helped stabilize the 
income of the trapper. Most fur prices have declined in recent years but the income 
received from Saskatchewan wildlife fur pelts has been maintained. 


Badger, raccoon and wolverine are of little economic importance at present. Wolves 
and coyotes are on the predator list in settled areas as well as foxes and very comprehensive 
programs of control have been carried on to reduce the population of these animals. 


By 1948 it was quite apparent that bounties did not have the desired effect of reducing 
the coyote population and a paid hunter program was introduced in co-operation with the 
rural municipalities, in which all field personnel were directly responsible to the Department 
of Natural Resources. Under strict supervision these men used guns, traps, cyanide guns 
or coyote-getters and poison. The program has been extremely successful and coyotes 
are no longer a problem in settled areas. In the autumn of 1954 the bounty on wolves 
was discontinued. Bait treated with poison, placed out on large lakes in isolated areas, 
is the present method of control of wolves. Here again only employees of the Department 
are allowed to handle the poison. This work is becoming increasingly important not only 
to protect game that is necessary to the welfare of people living in the north country but 
also to reduce the chances of spreading the rabies epidemic which has been apparent in 
the West during the past two years as well as hydatid disease which has been found in 
some species of big game. 


The weasel is a valuable fur bearer as well as a controller of rodents and to increase 
its population there has been a demand to have the close season extended throughout 
the greater part of the settled areas. However closure in large areas does not seem to 
increase the weasel population and the Department is carrying on biological studies to 
ascertain the effect of trapping on these valuable fur bearers at various degrees of intensity 
over a period of years. 
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Alberta.—The current wildlife fur trade of Alberta depends mainly on the fine fur 
group consisting of muskrat, ermine, beaver, mink and squirrel. This group accounted 
for 97 p.c. of the total value of the 1953-54 catch. The depressed condition of the market 
for long haired coarse furred pelts including fox, skunk, lynx and rabbit has kept the 
trapping of these animals at a low level for some years. During the 1953-54 season the 
prices of furs generally remained low, except for a few species. Statistics show that more 


= pelts were taken but the financial return to the trappers decreased. 


Wildlife fur production in Alberta is controlled through the registered trapline system. 
Except for very slight fluctuations the number of registered traplines has remained fairly 
constant in recent years in the neighbourhood of 3,000, of which approximately 800 have 
been registered by Treaty Indians. The registration fee of $10 per line is paid by the 
Federal Government on behalf of the Indians. The stabilized trapline situation is accounted 
for by the prevalence of both muskrat and beaver. Before the institution of the trapline 
system, the beaver was almost extinct in the Province, but in the ten years of beaver 
management the population has increased until it is now necessary to trap and remove 
beaver from areas where they are not wanted and where they cause considerable damage. 
Muskrat presents the same problem and if complaints, after investigation, are found to be 
justified special permits are issued for the removal of the animals. In 1953-54, 2,267 
special muskrat permits at $3 each and 303 beaver permits were issued. 

Timber wolves, cougars and coyotes are considered predators but bounties were 
paid on cougars only; bounties on wolves and coyotes were discontinued and paid 
hunters used instead. Grizzly, black and brown bears are also classed as predatory and 
are unprotected throughout the Province. 

Late in 1952 a rabies epidemic broke out in the northern part of the Province and 
trappers were employed to reduce the number of animals that might spread the disease. 


A double trapline was also set on the edge of the forested area completely surrounding the 


settled portions of the Province. 


The wildlife resources of Alberta are administered by the Department of Lands and 
Forests under the Game Act and the Game Regulations. 


British Columbia.—In 1926, effective control of fur bearing animals in British 
Columbia commenced and a registered trapline system went into effect. Under this 
system registered trappers are granted exclusive rights over designated areas. Each is 
given a sketch map and legal description of the territory and is required to submit an 
annual ‘return of catch’ outlining the amount and kind of fur obtained. These returns 


provide an accurate check of the fur taken from each district. The system of registered 


traplines has worked remarkably well and is practically trouble free. 


Registered traplines cover all lands except private property, National Parks, Indian 
reserves, municipalities and certain other reserved areas. Trapping on private property 
may be pursued by the property owner himself or by someone to whom the owner has 
given permission, provided the trapper obtains a Special Firearms Licence which costs 
$10 and which must be held by all trappers; this licence entitles the legal holder to hunt 
all types of largeand small game. In 1954, 2,763 such licences were granted. Inaddition 
about 1,500 Indians were engaged in trapping: because they are not required to be licensed 
at present, their take is not recorded and the fur records for the Province are incomplete 
to that extent. 


Fur bearers in the Province include bear, badger, beaver, fisher, fox, lynx, marten, 


mink, muskrat, otter, raccoon, skunk, squirrel, weasel and wolverine. Wolf, coyote, 


cougar and wildcat are classed as predators although the pelts of these animals are some- 
times marketable. There is no close season on the predators or on raccoon, skunk, wolver- 
ine and black and brown bear. Raccoons and foxes have become so numerous in certain 
parts of the Province that they also may be considered as predators. 

Trapping seasons are confined to the winter months, usually commencing Nov. 1, 
but beaver may be taken in some areas as late as May 24. Beaver are covered by tagging 
regulations under which the trapper is required to submit a yearly estimate of the number 
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of beaver left on his trapline. Before setting out to trap he makes known to the game 
warden of his area the number of animals he wishes to take; if it is not excessive he receives 
a tag which must be attached to each pelt. Trappers are not allowed to take more than 


ipa 


25 p.c. of the total population of beaver in their areas and this has played an important | 


part in saving the beaver from extinction. These animals are now so numerous in some 
areas that it has become necessary to move them to districts where their activity will not 
cause damage. Nuisance animals are usually liberated on Indian traplines that need 
restocking. 

Muskrat and squirrel are consistently the most important source of revenue among 
British Columbia furs. Marten was once in greatest demand, but mink appears to be 
taking precedence. 

It is unlawful to ship fur out of or into the Province without permission and also 
to ship fur within the Province without plainly labelling the parcel with the sender’s name, 
address and the number of his Special Firearms Licence. These regulations enable the 
game authorities to keep close control over fur shipments. Almost all of the raw fur 
business is centred in Vancouver and a game warden is posted there to supervise fur sales 
and fur traders. His regular visits to the traders keep infractions of the regulations at a 
minimum. 

Low prices caused by changes in fashion and other factors such as the relatively 


high wages in construction and other industries, have made trapping fur for a livelihood . 


unattractive in recent years. Little trapping is carried on today as compared with earlier 
years and in consequence fur bearers have become quite prevalent in all parts of the 
Province. The number of pelts upon which royalty was paid during 1954 was 459,411, 
of which 76 p.c. were squirrel, 12 p.c. muskrat, 4 p.c. mink, 3 p.c. weasel and 2 p.c. beaver. 
The remainder included fisher, silver, red and cross fox, lynx, marten, otter and wolverine. 


Yukon Territory.—Registered trapline legislation introduced in 1950 has been 
completed throughout Yukon Territory and 420 individual trapline registrations have 
been approved for the area extending from the southern border to the 65th parallel of 
latitude. North of the 65th parallel the trappers, who are nomadic bands of Indians, 
have registered on two group-trapping areas: one, for the Loucheaux Band No. 10 of Old 
Crow, has 33 registrations approved for heads of families and the other, for the Loucheaux 
Band No. 7 of Fort McPherson, N.W.T., has 28 registrations. The initial registration 
fee for a trapline, either group or individual, is $10 and the annual renewal fee is $5. 

During the past few years trapline activities have been discouraged by low fur prices 
and trappers have been forced to find other occupations. As a consequence the over-all 
picture of the fur population is good. Beaver, fox, lynx and squirrel are more prevalent and 
marten, mink and muskrat are more than holding their own in number; on the other hand, 
fisher, wolverine, otter and weasel are scarce. The predators—wolves and coyotes—appear 
to be increasing. Pelts taken in the 1954-55 season included: squirrel 154,516, muskrat 
51,075, beaver 3,641, marten 1,113, weasel 449, mink 721, lynx 1,378, cross fox 15, red 
fox 31, silver fox 7, white marked fox 274, otter 87, fisher 26 and bear 24. 

The only fur bearing animal on a quota is beaver: trappers are permitted to shoot 
or trap one beaver, including bank beaver, from each beaver house. Trapping may be 
prohibited over an area covered by a trapline permit if this is considered necessary for the 
conservation of breeding stock. During the month of March 1955 the lethal control 
program conducted since 1953 against predators, particularly wolves, was extended in 
scope by the establishment of lethal stations as far north as the 66th parallel of latitude. 
Poisoned bait was distributed by aircraft over a large number of lakes where wolf con- 
centrations were observed. : 

Game law enforcement is in the hands of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; in 
addition six Federal Park Wardens and 10 Class A Guides act as game guardians. 


Northwest Territories.—Utilization of fur and game resources in the Northwest 
Territories is governed by the Northwest Territories Game Ordinance. Trapping privileges 


are available only to resident Indians and Eskimos and those white persons who were ~ 


et 
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licensed to hunt and trap in the Territories prior to 1938 and who have continued to 
reside therein. Provision is also made for the issue of general hunting licences to the 
descendants of these white persons. 

Because of the nomadic nature of the Eskimo and the large areas over which he must 
hunt and trap there is no provision for trapline registration in the Franklin and Keewatin 
Districts, though a number of game preserves have been established in the Territories to 


_ preserve the fur and game therein for the natives. Largest of these is the Arctic Islands 


Game Preserve which comprises all the Arctic Islands north of the mainland plus a large 
area on the mainland. 


Provision under the Game Ordinance for the establishment of registered traplines 
became effective in the Mackenzie District on July 1, 1949. Under this legislation 
exclusive trapping rights in limited areas are granted to the trappers to encourage them to 
manage carefully the fur bearers found there and to effect improvements leading to increased 
fur production. The Mackenzie District is divided into 11 Warden Districts (including 
Wood Buffalo Park) covering 386,615 sq. miles—over 50 p.c. under registration. There 
are 317 individual registered areas and 118 group registered areas. 


The downward trend of the fur market during recent years has caused trappers to 
lose interest in trapline activities: many have obtained employment elsewhere and others 
have refused to trap very far away from the settlements. The fur take reflects this lack 
of interest, though lynx, marten and otter have remained steady and sharp increases have 
been noted for muskrat and beaver. The take of fox, weasel, mink and squirrel has shown 
a decided decrease. Pelts taken in the 1953-54 season were: muskrat 321,760, squirrel 
38,116, white fox 27,178, weasel 9,218, beaver 9,760, mink 4,477, marten 4,863, lynx 1,244, 
black, blue, cross, red and silver fox 1,090, wolf 475, otter 133, wolverine 100 and fisher 18. 


Beaver and marten are taken on a quota basis: trappers are permitted to shoot or 
trap one beaver for each occupied beaver lodge. In areas where beaver are scarce and 
where conditions are suitable, transplant operations are carried out. Close seasons are 
established when it becomes apparent that a particular species of fur bearing animal is 
being overtrapped and a wolf poisoning program is carried out in areas where these animals 
have become detrimental to desirable wildlife. 


Game law enforcement is in the hands of wardens stationed at the principal settlements 
in the Mackenzie District; elsewhere in the Territories it is handled by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


Section 3.—Fur Farming 


Fur bearing animals were first raised in Canada on farms in Prince Edward Island 
about 1887 and in Quebec in 1898; today fur farming is carried on in all the provinces. 
Foxes were the first fur bearers to be raised in captivity on a commercial scale but mink, 
chinchilla, raccoon, marten, fisher, fitch, nutria and others are now being reared. Mink 
are the most numerous, followed by the various types of foxes and these two species far 
outnumber all other kinds of fur bearing animals. 


There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur farms until 1920 when 
587 were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 1938 when the 
number reached 10,454. In 1939, with the loss of the London and other European markets, 
prices declined and many fur farms went out of production. Though prices rose con- 
siderably after World War II, operating costs increased and the number of fur farms, 
particularly those conducted in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to 
decrease. By 1953 only 2,513 reported but volume of production has been maintained. 


Though the earliest and most intensive fur farming operations were concerned with 
fox raising in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec the sharp decline in the popularity of 
fox furs and the steady rise in mink resulted in Ontario and western Canada taking pre- 
dominant positions in the raising of fur animals. A distribution of the 321,057 animals on 
fur farms at Dec. 31, 1953 showed 15 p.c. in British Columbia, 47 p.c. in the Prairie 
Provinces, 26 p.c. in Ontario, 8 p.c. in Quebec and 5 p.c. in the Maritime Provinces. 
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Furs have for centuries been used for clothing and adornment and the demands of 
fashion, encouraging the development of new colour phases in fox and mink, have been 
an important incentive to the fur farming industry. There have always been mink muta- 
tions in the wild state but these unusual animals stood little chance of survival and such 
pelts were exceedingly rare. Starting with wild-caught mink, breeders have, by cross- 
breeding, produced mink furs in a variety of colours. Among the earliest mutations to 
appear was an attractive bluish gray mink which became known as Platinum mink. 
Then mutations were crossbred and a still greater profusion of colour combinations 
appeared, notably the Sapphire mink, a cross of the steel blue Aleutian with the blue gray 
Platinum. OtherTunusual colour patterns are the Royal Pastel, a beautiful brown mink 
with a bluish cast, and an exquisite snow white mink. 


In 1937 some chinchillas were imported into Saskatchewan and later into other 
provinces. These valuable little animals have a rich, soft fur. Although the original 
cost of chinchillas is high the outlay for raising them is small. There has been a steady 
increase in the number of farms on which chinchillas are raised; in 1953 there were 423 
and the number of these animals reported was 15,889 with a value of $2,580,961. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw fur production were 
confined to the decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of 
pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced and 
continued for some years an annual survey of raw fur production, basing the statistics on 
information supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently annual statements based 
on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments 
(except Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of 
the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based 
on returns supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur trappers in that Province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1935-54 _ 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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Pelts Palas’ Pelts aa alo 
Year ———_—______—_—_———| Sold from Year ——_________—_—| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
JO35Re. «. erekkinee 4,926,413 | 12,848,341 31 GAD atin... teeta 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 
1936.2 ten Soke ess 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 1946 rata t eae 7,593,416 | 48,870,541 | 30 
1997. Seewee ttoes sare 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 1947 rR ee se 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 
LOSS rote comersree 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 OAS See ea. Sts 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
1939) oe seen. Sees 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 1940 ih eee. aoe 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 
YOR, eet te tes Ae 9,620,695 | 16,668, 348 31 TORO Reset canes 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34. 
TOD reer ee 7,257,337 | 21,123,161 26 1S aR ea Sots 7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 36 
1942 Myst 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 NOSZ202 Shel ee, chee 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 43 
See arn Mere tere crak 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 1905S See cee 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 
LQ 4a eer ae. seo he 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 1O5Ae. ees 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 
1 Approximate. 2 Newfoundland included from 1952. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 24 p.c. of the 
total in the 1953-54 season. The number of pelts taken in Alberta was greater than in 
Ontario but squirrel pelts, which are lower priced furs, made up 51 p.c. of the total. In 
Ontario the more valuable mink and beaver pelts brought the total value to a higher level. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
: : Percentage Percentage 
Province or Territory Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No $ No $ 

PN EITOUDCHADG 2 So cg ceisiniotes se coes 35, 825 72,297 0-3 39,904 142,518 0-7 
Prince Edward Island.............. 13, 894 111,759 0°5 10,160 113,910 0-6 
PIO VR SCO UIE oot ae cwiiie slot ess. ne © 196,717 489,491 2-1 173, 248 422,861 2-2 
INOW DTUNS WICK: 4% Osis ccc ed Te ves 63,311 214, 900 0-9 58, 668 285,300 1-5 
ei Sic oe Oe Geen. eee 395,761 | 2,157,388 9-2 378,796 | 1,868,251 9-7 
OAH OS ORES Joes Go cE DS BG EE ate 1,255,189 | 6,040,596 25-9 1,149,799 | 4,596,590 23-8 
URTIECOD ES Fe KL ee Nese eiole salen ae eet ss 1,122,945 4,215, 639 18-0 1,087,217 3,569,030 18-5 
PABEALCUCWAD 2 oe Ok avis cis oo coho sees 1,493,384 2,667,532 11-4 1,041,107 1,826, 460 9-5 
PEO cc ok eee sib sic told des t55 1,828,586 | 4,199,326 18-0 1,250,130 | 3,423,923 17-8 
British Columbian... ciacsos cece. 528, 221 2,056, 406 8-8 490, 489 2,099, 362 10-9 
EEL ncaa ROSE yh gee ee 246,379 247,001 1-1 176,338 182,238 0-9 
Northwest Territories.............. 388, 653 877,345 3°8 418, 871 757,079 3-9 
Canada. bce: 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 100-0 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 100-0 


The average prices for the different kinds of pelts taken in 1953-54 were generally 
lower than in 1952-53. Standard mink pelts dropped from $15.18 to $14.74, mutation 
mink from $20.55 to $19.29, beaver from $13.90 to $10.57 and muskrat from $1.26 to 
$0.94. Some types of fox pelts advanced in price; silver fox advanced from $7.43 to 
$7.77, new types from $8.07 to $8.30 and white fox from $8.86 to $11.10. Squirrel 
prices advanced from 45 cts. to 55 cts. and slight increases were recorded for rabbit, wildcat 
and wolverine. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE VALUE OF MINK,BEAVER AND MUSKRAT PELTS 
YEARS ENDED yUNE 30,1946-—54 
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3.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Taken by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Kind 
Total Average Total Average 

Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 

No $ $ No. $ $ 
Bad perience aerctee aie aa hee 215 158 0-73 268 71 0-26 
Bearswihite: 7 oie fit... iaatlae cs 598 1,185 18-98 458 10,588 23-12 
Bear; unspecified: ........c.seh0eces. 465 9,460 2-03 437 1-66 
Beaver’. ssc. cee eee ova Seeds 224,606 | 3,121,608 13-90 242,453 | 2,561,786 10-57 
Coyote or prairie wolf.............. 9,099 19,851 2-18 4,404 €, 000 1-67 
Eirmines(weasel) dete cis een oes os 546,344 718,642 1-32 293, 309 279,870 0-95 
WISH ET Miia. bette ete ote Nee eC 5, 533 112,347 20-30 5,794 102, 157 17-63 
Hox blues rie oa: ie ee 582 4,033 6-93 639 3, 482 5-45 
BOX ACTORS ice Seok atte soe ee 2,314 5, 384 2-33 , 2,149 4,014 1-87 
Fox; néw-typo.ne, aie ee eee 5, 058 40, 834 8-07 2,727 22,640 8-30 
OX, TOG sob eee Meh oe ee 23, 697 20,655 0-87 15, 637 12,238 0-78 
Hox Silvers cst Atk Sees sede a ee ae 24, 282 180, 296 7-43 9,816 76, 228 7°77 
HORS W nite i loevevetristave ororerests paraiso 40,710 360, 760 8-86 36,371 403, 562 11-10 

Fox, other:..%.ttr, pede tek ss chee relen 41 156 a. 27 35 a 
Dynxatenise chic a eniieais rete aie 13,099 72,759 5-55 11,325 40, 967 3-62 
Marten ccna coma keene eset 16,574 193, 296 11-66 14,981 108, 653 7-25 
Mink ‘standard * "2s. seen tenet ee 642,234 | 9,751,580 15-18 506,007 | 7,459,053 14-74 
Minik¢anutation: Juke. hom borin 143,555 | 2,950,315 20-55 198,010 | 3,819,648 19-29 
Musktat veces cece cca caee cere 8,440,664 | 4,322,093 1-26 3,362,495 | 38,158,653 0-94 
Otter he 225 ht eee ee 14,612 330, 480 22-62 dovrle 302,560 21-97 
Rabbitice ® sskittccs eceewtent tees ake 55,692 13,131 0-24 45,770 12,224 0-26 
RACCOON RAs cc trtiebis cian us ketone ees 32, 986 61,354 1°86 36,910 55,429 1-50 
RUNG coe Raton ea eee see ee 10,315 10,525 1-02 6,304 4,401 0-70 
Squirrele 3 sores isa aee ee 2,313,455 | 1,037,172 0-45 1,461, 881 809, 040 0-55 
Wildcat ey wis te ot sere serene 1 405 0-81 417 0-85 
WO ee a as cae ee cone ress 1,121 5,341 4-76 824 3, 844 4-67 
Wolverine sc teainneierinietentas 406 4,589 11-30 465 5,612 11-85 

Otherwise ecco en ieee 107 1,321 ae 1,001 22,374 ase 

Totals ssc Ate Ee 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 BAG 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 See 


Fur Farm Statistics.—The postwar downward trend in number of fur farms con- 
tinued through 1954 with 2,408 farms compared with 2,513 in 1953. The value of fur 
bearers on these farms however was $12,941,000 compared with $10,835,709 in the earlier 
year, 


Fur farms reporting foxes in 1954 numbered 249, a decrease from the 278 of the 
previous year; the 4,878 foxes on farms in 1954 were 9 p.c. fewer than in 1953 and were 
valued at $113,455. Mink farms also dropped from 1,894 in 1953 to 1,858 in 1954. Farms 
having one to 79 mink decreased by 9 p.c. while those with 80 and over increased by 3 p.c. 
There was an increase in mink from 299,433 valued at $8,142,229 in 1953 to 335,150 at 
$9,632,795 in 1954. Fox pelt production decreased from 10,784 valued at $82,252 in 1953 
to 6,836 valued at $70,554 in 1954 and mink pelts produced numbered 622,358 valued at 
$10,097,794 in 1953 compared with 677,014 valued at $12,868,787 in 1954. 


4.—Fur Farms and Value of Fur Bearing Animals Thereon by Province 1951-54 


Fur Farms Values of Fur Bearing Animals 
Direvines at Year End on Fur Farms 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 

No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............ sf ae ae ae ne ae ee Ee 
Prince Edward Island..... 88 60 45 42 101,565 75,845 59, 416 105,000 
NovalScotian cnc. ceceen. 110 82 75 83 195,171 143,795 176, 845 219,000 
New Brunswick........... 95 72 93 116 149,377 103,351 201, 783 363 , 000 
Quebec atte ae cheveiovane eiorhctee as 389 248 245 268 1,043,629 151125157 1,344, 436 1,495,000 
Ontario ee a eee 903 778° 680 544 3,205,643 2,865,994 2,883,614 3,401,000 
Manitobant toes. 467 432 422 394 1,644,672 1, 655, 693 1, 882, 883 2,051,000 
Saskatchewan............. 180 157 144 145 556, 443 430,380 577, 126 640,000 
Alberta: &. ticsiasten cen 519 503 476 446 1,768,280 1,553,926 1,861,275 2,120,000 
British Columbia......... 321 336 333 370 1,530, 781 1,619,561 1, 848,331 2,547,000 


ROCKS a ovis 5's c'usak 3,072 | 2,668 | 2,513 | 2,408 || 10,195,561 | 9,560,702 | 10,835,709 | 12,941,000 
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5.—Fur Bearing Animals on Fur Farms as at Dec. 31, 1951-54 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Kind of Animal 
No Value No Value No Value No Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Fox— 
RROD ac MO cin she bs 269 148 194 244 
se nee OF RIB cock ee Lae ; fe ; aL ; a 
earl platinum.......... ' ; ,361 ; 
Bitvers,.....10/ 0h. ..).a80 9'707 |{ 341,839 | 4’3go |? 140,261) 3’ 62 |? 96.883 | 9’ Ggo |? = 118, 455 
White-marked........... 808 299 202 124 
ROR. chiatdo tis bs Das et ake 100 55 49 44 
Mink— 
SeanGa4rd: 1. seSio.s eke 180, 187 137,792 108,548 103,940 
Mutation— 
Platinum (silverblu)...| 55,319 |$8,022,408 | 59,773 |}7,284,860 | 64,736 | (8,142,229 | 61,584 |} 9,632,795 
Paatele, 5. 200. Shd0a Wee 35,819 53,579 75,327 94,011 
Opher ak Bea Hee Ree 20, 800 36,069 50, 822 75,615 
Ghindbilla, . ood. sacs 8,530 | 1,799,963 11,571 | 2,122,889 15,889 | 2,580,961 21,649 3,170,599 
TIES G 1a a Ae a 45 4,520 31 1,910 23 1, 465 169 11,640 
i het: Sees See, ee a 255 21,970 166 9,305 175 8,235 224 10,702 
EMCCOON 5 aici oes caine aie 124 623 132 539 94 314 87 586 
OMBIIOY. Fea 2s Ha See eisie's Gains 70 4,238 44 938 98 5,672 32 1,378 
Motalsies..£/>. .. 5% 315,485 | 10,195,561 | 306,523 | 9,560,702 | 321,057 | 10,835,709 | 362,189 | 12,941,155 


TS 
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6.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms by Kinds 1951-54 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Kind of Animal 
No Value No Value No. Value No Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Fox— 
BUC Gace Bite ods oa 1,061 8,167 491 4,093 236 1,777 166 1,825 
Platinum ee Sor os. odcu.s 4,451 64,523 2,304 22, 886 815 6,072 512 _ 4,214 
Pearl platinum.......... 4,277 70,424 3,158 37,611 2, 837 25,900 1, 832 23,391 
SILVER ssh ences eee 31,664 369, 478 18,007 155, 468 6,492 46, 286 4,191 40,272 
White-marked........... 2,229 23,421 1,198 8,272 384 2,016 127 794 
GS Rees 4 Sy SE ee 4 1,194 71 3 20 01 58 
Mink— 
Piedad VE GER Pete, os 440,238 | 6,851,719 | 429,132 | 5,378,507 | 325,358 | 4,245,944 | 264,422 | 4,119,967 
utation— 
Platinum (silverblu)...| 96,547 | 2,011,144 | 118,768 | 2,002,883 | 118,251 | 2,024,635 | 141,060 2,414, 448 
Pastel} sie. fos 59,565 | 1,526,788 80,496 | 1,723,933 | 108,516 | 2,183,680 | 172,984 3,898,745 
Other, 5 Siac cee 22,589 485,720 37,135 921,659 70,283 | 1,643,535 98,548 2,435,627 
Ohin¢hilla,; + Re ,45. 5. 28 1 1 1 1 1 1 1, 460 34,245 
0 s1 61-5 oe me SR 46 1, 436 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Miarten.o... 1: See. cols coats 95 2,519 54 1,043 30 425 1 1 
IVACCOOMs oc ake he's woes eehoe 28 39 24 34 19 27 6 10 
Otherte =. bse ee 200 1,483 289 4,117 954 17,095 105 986 
Totals............ 663,094 | 11,418,055 | 691,127 | 10,260,939 | 634,145 | 10,197,593 | 685,421 | 12,974,582 


1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 


Section 5.—Marketing of Furs 


Montreal, Que., is the leading Canadian fur mart although auction sales are also held 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. The Saskat- 
chewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at Regina to assist producers 
in that Province. 


Grading.—The grading of furs to secure uniformity was introduced in 1939 by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture so that furs may be purchased by grade without 
the necessity of buyers from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading 
offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an incentive to improve the 
quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in 
raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing the 
level of prices for high quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Before World War II Canada marketed fur pelts mainly 
in the United Kingdom but that market was practically dormant during the war years 
and the fur trade was carried on mainly with the United States. A revival of trade with 
the United Kingdom took place after the War but 80 p.c. of Canadian fur exports still 
go to the United States. 


The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is chiefly in undressed furs, the value 
of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada being a comparatively 
small proportion of the total. Exports consist largely of furs which Canada produces 
in greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and 
fox. Furs such as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, mink, sheep and lamb and 
squirrel make up the major portion of the imports. 


Exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and all countries are given for the years 1953 and 1954 in Table 7. 


Section 6.—The Fur Processing Industry* 
The rather general term ‘fur processing’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
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7.—Exports and Imports of Furs by Kind 1953 and 1954 
1953 1954 
Kind of Fur United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
PSORVOR vans sit cre ets obser ee bees 984, 890 1, 898, 689 3,070, 087 889, 087 1,892, 755 2,873,405 
HOSTING SER:, sae clas <i. cbileeee’ds 0 sbeiew 128, 598 491, 883 621,026 103, 594 203 , 257 307, 167 
MR NOP Goose s «Sete os re eetee 91,068 55,755 155,399 112,486 31,107 161, 282 
GK HALL EV PERK ca saci 6 ca ciewe 6% sae 194, 037 389, 587 644,370 289, 183 576, 860 888,740 
LE a phot re ae eR 50, 806 24,734 76, 757 54,181 27,034 81,526 
Martenrees ian Fath Gene ad RS! 18,372 143, 152 164,401 51,917 238,075 290, 504 
ih ETAL VRS rec ae a. te ee ee ae 871,664 | 12,799,444 | 13,792,160 945,692 | 14,701,521 15, 750,036 
NENSPA Detach tee tetistem atone ’s hae 912,300 78,192 1,508, 141 1,045,407 614, 618 1,693,791 
AVESOR area Cae eee cis oO GS 50. 27,293 41,063 75,237 30,445 32,054 66, 283 
PADG te pea ee ie ata ao ere. 5 108 19,053 19,161 25 25,702 25,727 
RRSCOGONAOR. BIS OS ahaa ls ASG 13,338 60, 894 75,032 2,328 36, 548 40,397 
Sead ss aware. hie oe Ee SER skies a 810 81 — _— — 
Shimlcive Meerkat ewes ses. 9,706 11,436 21,407 7,529 4,487 12,016 
Sauwrrel yee seen. cee ate clases Ss 562, 534 54, 655 618, 835 564, 747 40, 481 605, 473 
Wenasellsare een. fered ies cies o wese 14, 684 143, 242 157, 926 7,310 103 , 269 113,291 
Wiolteteeieis as es. dO ae ape aa ds 5, 722 27,711 33,498 3, 861 14,508 18,511 
OERORE ete ee Ls TENE Pele a a cians 7,940 20, 600 35, 681 4,089 40,620 68, 837 
Dressed— 
UGE aie Ane SIGN. aR. ss SRG —_ 2,568 — 179 1,214 
RIGOR A Crees ne eee eh eRe Menai 1,102 480, 769 663, 093 31,477 503,330 746, 859 
ManuAchured tee gsc ob s485~ zea oes 2,786 567, 245 605, 027 47,852 491,972 567,615 
Totaisis cic. e200 casacacaess 3, 896, 948 | 17,808, 914 | 22,340, 616 4,191,210 | 19,578,377 24,312, 674 
ImForts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink.............. _ 52, 854 101, 922 2,540 50,599 67,327 
ED OR Ai peet TORS SER PERE Le ee 8,598 14, 740 23,338 5,478 52,175 88, 226 
KGB tee iE ee. SE Es vn thd 185,772 —_ 253,017 61,005 4,540 106,318 
IGTING Se hic tec Mas snort cs eee en _ 3, 204 3,204 300 _ 300 
PRED eee ee ees ce woe eee 37,157 | 2,066,675 | 2,123,205 84,606 | 2,369,178 2,503 , 698 
AVENEL E reese cepsae ewe ©) save ave, acs oie 1, 664 4, 247,601 4,250, 425 4,119 2,617, 639 2,621, 758 
MP OOSSUND ore ieee © sian) os weg aia wis spe — 11,382 11,382 — 9,213 9,213 
Porsian lam bDasdae sti ae ewes 1,158,074 4,209,819 5,816, 202 708, 618 5,425, 900 6, 483,982 
REI MOLG Eee eke cbse i cain nS ese oe _ 192,394 728,393 —_ 66,075 148, 603 
IRSCCOOM:.ckice rc ee oe eres eee —_— 417,555 417,555 — 329, 638 329, 638 
Sheep and lamb............00008. 132, 851 517,290 858,945 64,337 243, 851 425,994 
PS CHHEET OR eat c Seni Gate cor vinke Neate eae > 36, 804 153, 815 274,970 28, 193 208, 085 382, 658 
Chitier S. Se eae. SSR ok eG 205, 503 728, 273 1, 643,047 303,347 879, 272 1,788, 212 
ressed— 
Astrakhan (Russian hare)......... — 2,099 2,099 _ _ — 
ERENT. OTE Rapes Ey ah eam a sami ia i aan 18,188 8,985 92,031 3,006 1, 682 24, 433 
Rhoen Sines on cick se eas Sak 3,467 346, 222 367, 864 2,249 244, 450 248,659 
Wa dthers forge? fo tescied teh obicw sss 121,971 695, 742 1,360, 553 139, 630 463, 954 978,576 
Wither sna bee het Babs. a 48,957 1,458, 143 1,606, 996 52,508 1,779, 263 1,853,714 
MARUTROENTGC Jats «soi 60d Bis clceiowinw ae 296, 664 745, 631 1,076,579 244, 231 595,178 848,602 
ROUCAWE 0. 0526 AR bee te os 2,255,670 | 15,872,424 | 21, 011, 727 1, 704,167 | 15,340, 692 18,909,911 


EE 


and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods 
such as coats, scarves and gloves. 

Fur dressing and dyeing industry statistics were first recorded in 1917 when 12 estab- 
lishments with 511 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. Eight establishments in 
1924 reported revenues of $1,120,895, expenditures of $162,013 on dyes, chemicals and 


5 * Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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other materials used, and expenditures of $561,233 on salaries and wages to 539 employees. 
Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year muskrat pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. 
and squirrel 10 p.c. 

The greatest number of skins treated was reported in 1941 when 14,592,079 were 
handled, but almost 53 p.c. of those were rabbit skins so that the revenue for that year 
was only $2,476,289. The record revenue reported was that for 1949 when $6,691,418 
was received and rabbit skins constituted 38 p.c. of the total processed. 


In 1954 the number of skins treated was 9,279,897, of which muskrat comprised 
48 p.c., squirrel 16 p.c., Persian and other types of lamb 13 p.c., rabbit 8 p.c. and mink 
8 p.c. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing Industry 1951-54 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Mstablishmentsy tc: sec co Megey te cies teste ore teke erees ane le sree No. 20 17 16 17 
Employees on Salaries— 

IMATE ot ei meee ene ect eens cetaciordaeieraas tension tee aertroee No. 100 82 74 84 

IPOIN ALO Sc Stier cco adefole oe oo oiele ee serene eneters tials Meauerete ss 37 30 24 19 
Employees on Wages— 

IMT Ge so ae Rees doa oe Ancce oats etc o le opeyekes onttage esc vo. Nearest No. 940 942 900 859 

IOUS ALO @. Saint eres oo 6 RRBs caero eo ake eons eR avo eeceLacant ss 228 226 216 180 
Salaries DAG tins hacks. 5's sie atesage este k.o tn stent eats, tine oa eeltce $ 600, 593 460,998 440,036 437,131 
Waves paid de. ooo nies eae che ViOue aah sian tos woes $ 2,538,783 | 2,865,534 | 2,749,531 2,562,980 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, etc.)........... $ 1,076, 825 1,177,345 | 1,026,173 963, 538 
Pelts*treated fe Seer ees oce ee re eto ones acest terete stern No. 9,768,616 | 12;085,066 } 11,001,366 9,279, 897 
Amount received for treatment of furs...............06. $ 5,302, 761 6,061,850 | 5,920,014 5, 634,991 


Statistics on a comparable basis for the fur goods industry are available from 1921, 
when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $13,639,609, employees 
numbered 2,621 and salaries and wages amounted to $3,013,706. Cost of materials used 
in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal statistics of the industry for 
the years 1951 to 1954 are given in Table 9. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry 1951-54 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Hsta blishmientsiawc-sscsch cuentas ohicens. Mea Cet es ole siskeeierts S No. 612 596 600 581 
Employees on Salaries— 

(Males io i8 eee nse re ce ea eens anne eet estate ete se No. 1, 203 1, 220 11220 1,083 

Pemale steers ce Seis ee cic Be ome otic a eres es 349 855 314 282 
Employees on Wages— 

Malewenatect meeracuietii. mii in canine cers No. 2,625 2,629 2,745 2,435 

Bemale.. ste ee ce cee cae Perea We.) Rane s 1,907 1,765 1,764 1,489 
Salaries patel sty tartan cteta vex eearaseiie seis atau telat cea iaiel eee $ 4,755,383 | 5,033,155 | 4,748,807 | 4,531,941 
Wages Pailin sa ocor said ok mete eee «EMR ea ee de oe $ 9,657,070 | 10,388,597 | 11,103,947 | 9,816,442 
Cost of. materials used............. Baa See Pile coke ere ae we $ 38,100,218 | 41,909,453 | 39,639,350 | 36,058,592 
Value of products Be RIAN OMAP ase AES ARS - ape Seen $ 61,209,546 | 66, 245,5621) 63,991,716!) 58,464, 790! 


1 Value of factory shipments. See text pp. 624-625. 


Changes in living habits and standards in the past quarter century are reflected in 
the type of goods produced by the fur goods industry. For example in 1921 there were 
31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced whereas in 1954 the number was. 208,195. 
The manufacture of men’s fur coats showed a decided reversal in the market; there were 
5,692 men’s fur or fur lined coats manufactured in 1921 but only 71 in 1954. 
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Notrse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in three Parts. Part I briefly 
considers postwar growth of manufacturing within the historical framework of Canadian 
development with major emphasis on the year 1953. and the fifteen leading industries. 
Part II provides general statistical analyses including: manufacturing statistics from 1917; 
detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual industries; 
and principal factors in manufacturing production such as capital expenditures, employ- 

ment, salaries and wages and size of establishment. Part III deals with the provincial 
and local distribution of manufacturing production. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Canada is today an industrialized society, obtaining its major source of income and 
finding its major source of employment in manufacturing operations. This process, 
beginning in the 1860’s, gathered momentum in World War I but was not an economic 
force until the early years of World War II. Nevertheless some Canadian industries 
became competitive with those of other countries in both quality and price long before 
World War II. One of the earliest examples was the farm implements industry; another 
was the pulp and paper industry, which was able to compete successfully in important 
foreign markets in the 1920’s and still remains the leading manufacturing industry. 
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The first phase of development took place between 1867 and 1900. Rising prosperity 
until 1873 brought about continuing expansion of manufacturing capacity particularly 
in such fields as flour and grist-mill products, leather boots and shoes, and log products 
such as lumber, lath and shingles. Manufacturing weathered the depressed economic 
conditions of the latter part of the 1870’s and a good part of the 1880’s, aided particularly 
by the high quality of Canadian natural resources and the fact that they could be developed 
at low cost, partly because of their growing accessibility as the railway network expanded 
in Canada and partly because cheap ocean transport became available. 

The period 1900 to 1920 was characterized by rapid population increase and the 
opening up of the West. The program of railway construction, the growth of cities and 
towns, the equipping of western farms and the extension of community facilities in both 
eastern and western Canada gave great impetus to the production of capital goods. 
World War I brought about a notable acceleration of industrial diversification with 
particularly striking effects on the refining of non-ferrous metals, the expansion of the 
steel industry and the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. Following the War inter- 
national competition became very keen and Canadian industries experienced some adjust- 
ment, particularly in the short though severe recession of 1921. This check was temporary 
and expansion was resumed up to the crest of 1929 with particular emphasis on pulp and 
paper, transportation equipment, non-metallic mineral products and chemicals. As a 
result of the depression of the 1930’s when economic activity was at a low ebb, Canadian 
industries were unprepared for the avalanche of military orders following 1939; nevertheless 
conversion to war production was accomplished in two years. Expansion of productive 
capacity in manufacturing during the war years was particularly striking in such fields 
as tool making, electrical apparatus, chemicals and aluminum. 

About two-thirds of the industrial structure created during that period was found to 
be adaptable to peacetime uses after the War. Although reconversion, modernization 
and expansion necessitated large capital outlays and although supply shortages slowed 
down the implementation of the program, most of the work was completed by the end of 
1947. From 1950 onward, two developments contributed particularly to manufacturing 
expansion in Canada. First, the intensive search for new minerals and other natural 
resources brought about a number of important discoveries and rapid development followed 
in such fields as crude oil, natural gas, iron ore, non-ferrous metals and a number of less 
important metals. This new development and the resulting need for equipment for 
exploration and processing gave great impetus to Canadian industries producing capital 
goods. Further, the availability of a greater quantity and variety of indigenous raw 
materials led to the creation of more processing capacity and to the establishment of ad- 
vanced raw-material and power-using industries. Foremost among these was the chemical 
industry, which became increasingly diversified. In particular, major discoveries of oil 
and gas made feasible the establishment of such industries in central Alberta notwith- 
standing the great distance to the principal markets of the North American Continent. 

The second development was the outbreak of the war in Korea, leading to the estab- 
lishment of a three-year $5,000,000,000 defence program. ‘Three industries in particular 
received great stimulus from the rearmament program: the aircraft industry which, for 
the first time, began production of jet aircraft and jet aircraft engines; the electronics 
industry which produced a great variety of new items, from equipment for Canada’s 
northern radar screen to infantry pack radio sets; and the shipbuilding industry which 
not only revived after several years of decline following the end of World War II but which 
drew increasingly on Canadian equipment producing industries to fit out, power and arm 
the newly built naval vessels. A major characteristic of the expansion of Canadian 
manufacturing industries encouraged by the rearmament program was the adaptability 
of many of the new developments to civilian use. An outstanding example was the 
comparative ease with which a television industry was established in Canada. 


Developments in 1953.—Manufacturing industry continued to expand in 1953 under 
the influence of a growing population and a broadening economic base. The gross value 
of shipments by manufacturers reached $17,785,416,854, a 4-7 p.c. increase over 1952. 
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The 1953 advance in value was accounted for by an increase of 6-8 p.c. in the physical 
volume of production, offset by price declines. The index of physical volume of production 
at 263-0 (1935-39=100), was 20 points above the peak wartime level attained in 1944. 
Accompanying the rise in output was an increase of 3-0 p.c. in the number of persons 
employed and of 8-7 p.c. in the amount of salaries and wages paid. Salary and wage 
payments at $3,957,018,348 were the highest on record and exceeded the previous high 
reported in 1952 by $319,398,188. 


Manufacturing establishments reporting in 1953 numbered 38,107. Of these, 939 
were located in Newfoundland, 216 in Prince Edward Island, 1,591 in Nova Scotia, 1,094 
in New Brunswick, 12,132 in Quebec, 13,114 in Ontario, 1,540 in Manitoba, 1,062 in 
Saskatchewan, 2,072 in Alberta, 4,317 in British Columbia and 30 in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. These plants furnished employment to 1,327,451 persons who 
received $3,957,018,348 in salaries and wages, produced goods with a selling value at the 
factory of $17,785,416,854 and spent $9,380,558,682 for materials, while the value added 
by manufacture totalled $7,993,069,351. It should be remembered that the value added 
by manufacture does not represent the manufacturers’ profits. The value added is obtained 
by subtracting the cost of materials, including fuel and electricity, from the value of 
products. The difference represents the value added to the materials by labour. It is 
this difference which the employer of labour uses to pay for the labour itself, the overhead 
expenses, interest and profits. Compared with the previous year there was an increase of 
$802,729,819 in the value of factory shipments. 


Development in Canada’s Leading Industries.—In Canada fifteen leading 
industries account for about 45 p.c. of the value of manufacturing production. The 
largest industry, pulp and paper, had a gross value of output of $1,180,000,000 in 1953. 
In little over half a century the Canadian industry has become one of the major enterprises 
of the world. Several factors were responsible for this growth: Canada possesses over half 
of the pulpwood resources of North America, cheap and abundant water power is found 
close to pulpwood stands, and extensive river systems can be used to transport pulpwood 
to the mills. Other important factors include the steady growth of population on the 
North American Continent, the increase in literacy, the rise of voluminous metropolitan 
dailies, the adoption of technical improvements in the printing and building trades and 
the growth of modern merchandising techniques. In recent years extensive development 
in the field of non-paper uses for dissolving pulp, such as rayon and plastics, has con- 
tributed to the growth of the industry. 


In the period 1946-53 the pulp and paper industry in Canada more than doubled its 
value of production. The volume of newsprint output advanced 38 p.c., mechanical pulp 
28 p.c., chemical pulp 51 p.c., paperboard 39 p.c., and wrapping paper 36 p.c. The 
significance of the industry in the postwar period is indicated by the fact that it ranked 
first in wages paid, first in new investment, first in exports as well as first in value of output. 
This industry produced 21 p.c. of the world’s output of woodpulp and supplied 30 p.c. 
of the world’s total pulp exports, provided more than one-half of the world’s newsprint 
and a significant amount of other grades of paper and paperboard. 


In 1953 the output of newsprint continued to expand, registering an 0-8 p.c. increase 
over 1952. Sales of other paper products and of pulp also increased. The increase in | 
newsprint production was accounted for by larger exports, which totalled $619,000,000 
in value. 


Four of Canada’s fifteen largest manufacturing industries are included in the food 
and beverages group. The slaughtering and meat packing industry ranked fourth in 1953 
with a gross value of sales of $829,000,000, butter and cheese ninth with gross sales of 
$397,000,000, miscellaneous food preparations thirteenth with $284,000,000 and bread 
and other bakery products fourteenth with $278,000,000. The level of activity in Canada’s 
food processing establishments exerts a major influence on over-all employment and 
income. The food industries have experienced a wide shift in the importance of various 
markets. Production for overseas trade received considerable impetus during World War I 
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and continued active in the following period. By 1939 Canadian salmon, bacon, flour 
and canned fruits and vegetables were being shipped to Europe in large quantities and the 
United States also provided an attractive market for a great variety of processed foods. 
During World War II producers turned out bacon, canned meats, cheese and dried milk 
and eggs in record quantities to meet Allied requirements but in the postwar period 
Canada’s growing population and increased per capita consumption have reduced the 
amount left for export. 


The non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry, the second largest manufacturing 
industry in Canada, had a gross value of production of $871,000,000 in 1953. Canada 
is one of the world’s leading producers of non-ferrous metals, standing first in the pro- 
duction of nickel, second in aluminum, third in zinc, fourth in lead, and fifth in copper. 
These figures do not include the metallic content of exported ore. Canada has been the 
world’s leading exporter of non-ferrous metals for over a decade. The most important of 
this country’s base-metal ore bodies were discovered before the turn of the century but 
their complexity prevented early exploitation. Unlike many important deposits elsewhere, 
which consist largely of oxides or of sulphides of a single metal, they were found to contain 
ores of two or more base metals intimately associated and frequently containing appreciable 
quantities of precious metals, such as gold, silver and platinum. Their development has 
been one of the most notable triumphs of Canadian skill and enterprise. During World 
War I and throughout the 1920’s, large sums of money were spent on the discovery and 
improvement of smelting and refining techniques. Later, as the success of these processes 
was assured, plants were built that ranked among the greatest and most highly integrated 
of their kind in the world. Once in operation these establishments were in a position to 
reap the economies of large scale production. Cheap water power, numerous byproducts 
and locations near the ore bodies were other advantages which enabled Canadian firms to 
sell large tonnages of refined metal in the world’s markets at competitive prices. Unfortun- 
ately they were soon to be faced with the general decline in industrial demand for metals 
which characterized the early 1930’s. High United States tariffs also restricted sales in 
that country. It was not until about 1935 that industrial recovery and the first stages of 
rearmament in Europe led to production again approaching capacity. During World War II 
many ore bodies were “high graded”’, removing the best ore and losing the lower grade 
deposits. After the War production declined owing not only to a fall in demand but also 
because of a return to better conservational practices. Improved technology has permitted 
the treatment of rock which formerly would have been classified as waste. However in the 
past few years a renewed defence demand and a greatly expanded civilian economy have 
been reflected in the output of base metals which reached a postwar peak in 1953. 
Although production of copper was down 2 p.c., output of all other major base metals 
was up from the previous year. Nickel production increased by 2 p.c., lead production 
by 15 p.c., zine by 8 p.c., aluminum by 10 p.c., and iron ore by 23 p.c. 


The transportation equipment group includes four of Canada’s largest industries: 
motor vehicles ranked third with sales of $836,000,000, aircraft and parts eighth with 
$399,000,000, railway rolling stock tenth with $338,000,000 and motor vehicle parts 
eleventh with $308,000,000. The establishment and rapid growth of the motor vehicle 
industry in Canada was particularly influenced by early tariff policies and by the strong 
demand for North American type vehicles in many Commonwealth countries and the 
existence of trade preferences granted by some of these territories to Canada. Another 
characteristic of the industry has been American ability to supply relatively low-cost 
components and sub-assemblies, patent rights, technical and managerial skill, research 
facilities and large amounts of investment capital. During the postwar period the 
Canadian motor vehicle industry has more than trebled its sales. In 1939 there was one 
passenger car for every 9-5 persons in the country; in 1953 there was one for every 5-9 
persons. The 1953 ratio for all types of motor vehicle was one for every 4-3 persons. 


The aircraft and parts industry had its growth accelerated by the defence production 
program which began with the outbreak of war in Korea in 1950. Features of the expan- 
sion were the development of an all-Canadian long-range fighter for defence in the North 
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and the production of several United States types of defence aircraft. On the civilian side 
several types of passenger aircraft were developed to meet Canadian flying conditions, 
especially in the vast areas of the North. These have met with a good response from 
purchasers abroad as well as at home. This development in aircraft production has been 
accompanied by the establishment of facilities for producing items new to Canadian 
manufacturing such as aircraft instruments, needle bearings, and special alloys to withstand 
the heat of jet engines. 


Canada’s railway rolling stock industry experienced peaks of activity during and 
immediately after the two world wars. It enjoyed several years of moderate prosperity 
in the 1920’s but became one of the nation’s most depressed industries a few years later. 
Generally speaking the level of activity in this industry has been closely linked with the 
financial position of the Canadian railways. The facilities of locomotive and car building 
companies, dependent almost entirely upon the railways’ program of new investment in 
rolling stock, have been used in an intermittent fashion and prolonged plant shut-downs 
have not been uncommon. On the other hand outlay on repair and maintenance has 
usually been necessary on a continuing basis and railway shops and parts suppliers have 
been less exposed to extreme fluctuations in production and employment. From 1951 to 
1953 the industry’s sales increased. 


The fifth largest manufacturing industry, petroleum products, had a gross value of 
output of $695,000,000 in 1953 and is of considerable significance in terms of Canada’s 
balance of payments and strategic importance to the defence of North America. Measured 
in either bulk or value terms, world production of crude oil is the most important com- 
modity entering international trade. Canada’s growing industrialization is reflected in 
the rising rate at which crude oil is used. There have been three definite phases in the use 
of oil. The first, which began soon after 1860, was based on kerosene but light petroleum 
fractions were soon accepted as a cheap and efficient substitute. Other fractions, which 
make up the rich and complex mixture of hydrocarbons in crude petroleum—ranging from 
explosively volatile wet gases to heavy oils, waxes and asphalts—were beyond the technology 
of the day to unravel and the capacity of the economy to absorb. World War I and the 
maturity of the internal combustion engine marked the second phase. The price of gasoline 
rose sharply and drilling activity increased all over the world. By 1930 surplus oil pro- 
duction had become general once more and from then until World War II there was from 
20 to 25 p.c. surplus capacity in all branches of the industry. With kerosene consumption 
declining and the use of gasoline becoming general the production of middle distillates 
and the heavier ends outran the market and they were frequently sold at distress prices. 
Phase three, which developed out of the second world war, is now asserting itself. For 
the first time most refineries have few surplus products. Nearly everything from a barrel 
of crude is being marketed, it now being possible to gear production closely to fluctuations 
in demand. Behind all this lies modern refinery equipment and techniques which are 
being used to ‘crack’ heavy fractions down to lighter ones and, more important still, the 
domestic oil heater and the diesel engine. Middle distillate consumption has been increasing 
much more rapidly than that of gasoline in recent years and now serves to underwrite 
much of the growing demand for crude oil. Although the history of the Canadian crude 
oil industry dates back almost 100 years, production did not begin to reflect the amount 
of exploratory drilling done in the Western Provinces until 1936 when Turner Valley was 
definitely established as a major oil field. Scattered discoveries of little commercial 
importance had been made before that time and natural gas had been found in abundance. 
With the exception of the discovery of the heavy crude area at Lloydminster in 1944 no 
other outstanding developments took place until early 1947 when the Leduc field was 
discovered. Output had been falling off but in the few years since the Leduc field came 
into production the Canadian oil outlook has been transformed. In 1946 domestic sources 
supplied about 10 p.c. of the nation’s needs; in 1953 the proportion was 46 p.c. 


In 1953 the sawmills produced about $581,000,000 worth of planks and boards, shingles, 
railway ties and other sawmill products and thus ranked sixth among Canada’s manu- 
facturing industries. Since the early days of Canada the growth of the lumber industry 
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has reflected the expansion of the Canadian economy. During World War II output was 
limited only by production facilities and the availability of manpower. Large quantities 
of lumber were used domestically for the construction of defence establishments and for. 
new munitions factories in the first two years of the War. Later on, demand gradually 
increased for lumber to make boxes, barrels and crates required for the overseas shipment 
of munitions, food and supplies. Large volumes of lumber were also used in connection 
with shipbuilding and aircraft construction and for such essential purposes as mining, 
manufacture of railway rolling stock and housing. Besides fulfilling domestic requirements, 
which took an increasing percentage of total production as the War proceeded, Canada 
maintained at high level its exports to the United Kingdom, to other Commonwealth 
countries and to the United States. For most of the period since the end of World War II 
demand for sawmill products has continued to grow. By volume, 46 p.c. of the lumber 
produced in 1953 was exported. 

With production at $459,000,000 in 1953 the primary iron and steel industry ranked 
seventh in Canadian manufacturing. After World War II the industry added greatly to 
its steel making plant and by end of 1953 domestic output reached 4,116,000 tons annually. 
The trend has been to add rolling mill and other fabricating facilities in order to permit 
integration and more efficient operation of existing plants. Important technical develop- 
ments have also been pioneered in Canada, including the continuous casting of steel shapes, 
and a faster process for the use of oxygen in steel making. Considerable new blast furnace 
capacity has also been put into operation. 

The rubber industry ranked twelfth in 1953 with a gross output of $291,000,000. 
This industry forms an adjunct of considerable importance to the cotton yarn and cloth 
and synthetic textiles industries which supply it with fabrics, yarns, etc., used in manu- 
facturing such items as tires, hose and belting. More tires were sold in 1953 than in 1952 
but the total value was about the same. Sales of waterproof and canvas shoes decreased 
in value by 8 p.c. but increases in the sales of other products raised the industry’s sales over 
1 p.c. above the 1952 level. Consumption of rubber in 1953 involved 40-8 p.c. synthetic 
rubber, 42-6 p.c. natural rubber and 16-6 p.c. reclaim. 

The men’s factory clothing industry ranked fifteenth with output at $274,000,000 
in 1953. The value of shipments was 1-3 p.c. lower than in 1952. This decline followed 
ten years of successive annual advances and the level of operations was the second highest 
on record. Suits and overcoats accounted for 4-6 p.c. of the industry’s shipments. 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


This Section gives a summary of the growth of manufacturing in general as shown by 
comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, employees, salaries and wages paid, 
cost of materials and value of products. Also it includes information on the consumption 
of manufactured products as well as a treatment of value and volume data. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Manufacturing 


_ It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, 
though numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions back to 1917, 
so that the figures for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 

Beginning in 1952 the Bureau of Statistics changed its policy with regard to the collec- 
tion of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in several industries 
where year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant were requested to report 
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value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of products. Under the “value of 
products” concept, establishments were asked to report the factory selling value of the 
products made whether sold or not, the unsold portion being assigned the average selling 


value of similar articles sold during the year. 


Under the ‘“‘value of shipments’ concept, 


establishments are required to report their sales during the year regardless of when the 


products were made, an item usually readily available from the firms’ records. 


The 


_ changeover was made to provide increased ease in reporting for the majority of plants and 


— ee 


at the same time to produce more reliable and useful statistics. 


i.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures 1917-53 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures 
are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. Statistics for significant years will be found in the 1943-44 
Year Book, p. 363. Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures 


‘in 1925. 


Estab- 
Year lish- | Employees 
ments 
No. No. 

WORT A585 RELA «ce Seoe.ees 21,845 606, 523 
AOLS ONl CEL <<. ..d- HOE 5 Paley lek 602,179 
ST a ea Oe a 22,083 594, 066 
AZO AIG Sb ORE Bas 22,532 598, 893 
TOD) Sh A. cl. Ba ee 20, 848 438, 555 
7 Ee Se eee ee 21,016 456, 256 
PORS BGs ke... | Bae. be 21,080 506, 203 
POZE GER CORE: 5. cts ED. BS 20,709 487,610 
APSA AP . SAE. SLE 20,981 522,924 
BO SGAA meet Acie duc a sis 21,301 559,161 
AL Sato ine ee oe Ral aok ae 21,501 595,052 
POPS IG, Be css arene Doe 21,973 631, 429 
HO 204558, Beto... as PAT. 22,216 666, 531 
WOSOASEL. get 2 oc ae eo ction 22,618 614, 696 
OST RE, Ades sc tid. tae «ae! 23,083 528, 640 
T9388 PAY SE lei na 3s BRR EM 23, 102 468, 833 
1933 FEE GL. boas SPE. BR 23,780 468, 658 
DSA AL is a3 hag bs bee 24,209 519, 812 
OSD ORT: Peo. ae EDR TB 24,034 556, 664 
OSG HOT SE. d Bh SE} 24,202 594, 359 
NUS here, Maatorec eso feces» 24, 834 660, 451 
BOSS tree Pee cc chok es ono ee 25, 200 642,016 
¥OR0 Sore Rat OL oes See 24,805 658, 114 
W940 phe Sr 2. PPE CR 25,513 762,244 
TORT Roe Bs... 4. BOS. Sh 26, 293 961,178 
1042 ek Bef... Gee. Bes 27,862 | 1,152,091 
W045 ek ee © be 27,652 1,241, 068 
O44 Fe Te. . 3 BER THE 28, 483 1, 222, 882 
$045 54. Sot £1. ORG. ass 29,050 1,119,372 
HOAG SSS ATY f ..5. O55. Lhe 31,249 | 1,058,156 
CEG cp ie ra Re eile aes 32,734 | 1,131,750 
MEAS froth teinsetoteictars «65 33, 420 1 1b, 721 
TATTLE ee: ae eae 35,792 alin bre WRAL 
OOD oe Heh ot... ao. b53 35,942 1,183,297 
MOP L SPM oe al ind. Cif 37,021 1, 258,375 
Mies eh, Atos St ald, 3 Sk 37,929 1, 288, 382 
PRE ES ME canst diduits, Saks 38, 107 1,327,451 


Earnings 


497,801, 844 
567,991,171 
601,715, 668 
717, 493, 876 
497,399,761 


489, 397, 230 
549, 529,631 
534, 467, 675 
569, 944, 442 
625, 682, 242 


662, 705, 332 
721,471,634 
777,291, 217 
697, 555, 378 
587, 566, 990 


473,601,716 
436, 247, 824 
503, 851,055 
559, 467,777 
612,071, 434 


721,727,037 
705, 668, 589 
737,811, 153 
920, 872, 865 
1, 264, 862, 643 


1, 682, 804, 842 
1, 987,292,384 
2,029, 621,370 
1,845,773, 449 
1,740, 687, 254 


2,085, 925, 966 
2,409, 368, 190 
2,591,890, 657 
2,771, 267, 435 
3,276, 280, 917 
3,637,620, 160 
3, 957,018,348 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


1,539,678, 811 
1, 827,631,548 
1,779,056, 765 
2,085, 271,649 
1,365, 292, 885 


1,272, 651,585 
1, 456, 595, 367 
1, 422,573,946 
1,571,788, 252 
1,712,519, 991 


1,741, 128,711 
1,894, 027, 188 
2,029, 670,813 
1, 664, 787,763 
1,221,911, 982 


954, 381,097 
967,788, 928 
1, 229, 513, 621 
1,419, 146, 217 
1, 624, 213, 996 


2,006, 926, 787 
1,807, 478,028 
1,836, 159,375 
2,449,721, 903 
3,296, 547,019 


4,037, 102,725 
4,690, 493, 083 
4, 832,333, 356 
4,473, 668, 847 
4, 358, 234, 766 


5,534, 280, 019 
6, 632, 881, 628 
6, 843, 231, 064 
7,538, 534,532 
9,074, 526, 353 
9,146,172, 494 
9, 380, 558, 682 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


1, 281, 131, 980 
1,399,794, 849 
1,442, 400, 638 
1,621,273, 348 
1, 123, 694, 263 


1,103, 266, 106 
1, 206, 332, 107 
1,075, 458, 459 
1, 167,936, 726 
1,305, 168, 549 


1, 427,649,292 | 


1,597, 887, 676 
1,755,386, 937 
1, 522,737,125 
1,252,017, 248 


955, 960, 724 
919,671,181 
1,087,301, 742 
1,153, 485, 104 
1, 289, 592, 672 


1,508, 924, 867 
1, 428, 286,778 
1,531,051, 901 
1,942, 471,238 
2,605, 119, 788 


3,309, 973, 758 
3,816,413, 541 
4,015,776,010 
3,564,315, 899 
3, 467,004, 980 


4,292,055, 802 
4,938,786, 981 
5,330,566, 434 
5, 942,058, 229 
6,940, 946,783 
7,443,533, 199 
7,993,069, 351 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


2,820,810, 791 
3,227, 426,397 
3,221, 457, 403 
3,706, 544, 997 
2,488, 987, 148 


2,375, 917,691 
2,662,927, 474 
2,570,561, 931 
2,816, 864, 958 
3, 100, 604, 637 


3,257,214, 876 
3,582,345, 302 
3,883, 446, 116 
3,280, 236, 603 
2,555, 126, 448 


1,980, 417,543 
1,954,075, 785 
2,393, 692,729 
2,653,911, 209 
3,002, 403,814 


3,625, 459, 500 
3,337, 681, 366 
3,474, 783,528 
4,529, 173,316 
6,076, 308, 124 


7,553,794, 972 
8,732, 860,999 
9,073, 692,519 
8, 250, 368, 866 
8,035, 692,471 


10,081,026, 580 
11, 875, 169, 685 
12, 479, 593, 300 
13,817,526, 381 
16,392, 187,132 
16, 982, 687, 035 4 
17,785, 416, 854 4 


1 For 1924 and subsequent years the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and 


electricity and the cost of materials from the gross value. 
tistics for cost of electricity are not available. 


used would have given. 
included from 1949. 
see text immediately preceding this table. 


Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable because sta- 


2 A change in the method of computing the number of wage 
earners in the years 1925 to 1930 inclusive increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise 


In 1931 however the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. 
4In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; 


3 Newfoundland 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Province, Significant Years 1917-53 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


| —_ | | | | 


Estab- 

Province and Year lish- 

ments 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
1:94.0 Be Alia Sate cf aatevsiehets 793 
NOD 2 eeerate rcs, fahetoae ont ouster 948 
NGS i oe es ae 939 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
LOU io teem aso toes. Rett 411 
1920 Bee ee eee 370 
NO DO STS. sO Cloisrerae aise 263 
OSS eraectke ictnetaneterens 249 
YE ee ae ee eA 222 
OA ne wee Oe re cice 241 
1O4GeEe ee 246 
O40 MReRE, .Ro3s 5. Roan 251 
VOSQZRROE S|. Stein bo eee 224 
LOSS ere a 216 
Nova Scotia— 
A Oi ote os 5 ts Sites aes 1,337 
ODOM, wie scas lone See 1,345 
POZOSis cre rey, te SRL eee 1,094 
LOS SAE pen Mineo as TRG. 
MOSOME MOL: onc hae ve te 1,083 
OY Ye Avene tices Sonascicatara 1,281 
OAC Scere. oh eta 1,397 
1 OA Rashes che eee 1,480 
TOD DM Sire ame ays eens oe G88} 
TODS see ee. & ts SS 1,591 
New Brunswick— 

(0H Lion a Se a Rae Pe Lb dn 943 
MOQOM. to echo ae here 901 
1 O208): Aeperrce cx.e: LV ers 803 
LOSS eee. hee eee 747 
OS RRS. evoepe ote 803 
NOAA: AWS Fel ae meee 937 
TOS Gah eR ati. Fade net es 993 
1OAQI Atti de. fee aan ee 1,060 
WO52 BLES a. Weekes 1,077 
TODS aheict «da Oo Nees 1,094 

Quebec— 
RODE Ae awe so, Pe Set 7,032 
1920. Bae ee Sea oe 7,530 
DO ZORA Bi sevens Rieeseartacs 6,948 
OSB ora. naces tees 7,856 

1939) soa c toe ome 8,373 
AGT CHE FN ee Oe ee 9,656 
NOAGIG Rae ohete. ote ere 10, 818 
1OAO areca, ic a. Merete 11,579 
NOD QI, Seeley en, eceee thee ets 12,024 
AR alee od Gubcibeetoe 12,132 

Ontario— 

NOW cee ee Ser cee 9,061 
1 920 Seis ae Mee 9,113 
NG 2983 ater ts, de aoa cteee 9,348 
LOSS Bees. 1. eee a. eee 9,542 
LOS 9). aie thee eke cbe ies, cae 9,824 
1 IY. & lanes earn er aR 10,731 
TQAG HE H4. transl ed pe ere 11, 424 
1940). race th As Bel a al tentenn e 12,951 
NOD. cat yee tere ral taisoks t3abs2 
LS Tetras ee Ss Gee: 13,114 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
see text on pp. 624-625. 


Employees Earnings 
No. $ 
6,934 15, 486, 336 
10,303 25, 238, 851 
10,575 26, 604, 908 
1,556 663, 251 
1,287 855, 210 
2,074 727, 286 
991 529, 684 
1,088 617, 945 
1,786 1,694,763 
1,755 1,651, 469 
1,747 2,133, 555 
1,795 2,805, 622 
1,809 3,095, 845 
25, 252 18, 838, 051 
23,425 25, 625,089 
19, 986 16,905, 885 
12,211 9,604, 680 
17,627 16, 651, 685 
37,812 59,940,411 
29,724 43,060, 259 
29,311 54, 686,577 
33,371 75, 245,387 
32,040 76,390, 755 
19,710 12,893,014 
19,007 19, 266, 821 
17, 952 15,127,716 
11,336 9,308, 100 
14,501 13, 659, 162 
23,164 32,345, 080 
22,732 33,151,919 
23, 446 44,219,819 
24,251 55,978, 462 
24,471 59, 753, 045 
188, 048 141,008,616 
183,748 202,516, 550 
206, 580 225, 226, 808 
157,481 134, 696, 386 
220,321 223,757, 767 
424,115 668, 156, 053 
357, 276 565, 986, 105 
390, 275 809, 579,270 
429,698 | 1,125,944, 703 
441,555 1,225,573, 314 
299,389 258,393,065 
295, 674 362,941,317 
328, 533 406, 622, 627 
224,816 220, 530, 088 
318, 871 378,376, 209 
564,392 975,038, 060 
498, 120 845, 216, 547 
557,190 | 1,305,544, 434 
609, 696 1,844, 186, 405 
634,554 | 2,017,982,218 


31, 228,173 
45, 477, 620 
44,972,021 


3, 087, 621. 


4,164, 223 


15,786, 399 
16, 963,798 


102, 415,215 
85, 724,785 
50,725, 562 
25,354,319 
43 , 332, 195 

103, 463, 123 

100, 354, 480 

135, 841, 899 

183, 141, 366 

180, 543, 535 


32,380, 621 
60, 812,641 
39, 800, 366 
20, 442,421 
35,617,614 
83, 993, 599 
96, 389, 299 
131, 804, 253 
164, 760, 874 
163,797,711 


385, 212, 984 
553, 558, 520 
537,270,055 
292,560, 568 
536, 828, 039 
1,494, 253, 053 
1,297,009, 099 
2,027,793, 643 
2,745, 618, 113 
2,816,373, 112 


794, 556, 502 
1,071, 843,374 
1,056, 530, 202 

464, 544, 563 

907,011, 461 
2,310,347, 858 
2,001, 900, 592 
3,256, 454,918 
4,387,431, 403 
4, 560, 134, 562 


32,918,776 
56,109,014 
57,784, 697 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1, 466, 446 
1,126,826 
1,243,979 
3,570, 835 
3,469, 435 
4,338,320 
5,957,097 
5,878, 761 


57,565,703 
61,371,243 
35,676, 421 
19, 988, 257 
35, 885, 563 
93,376, 638 
71,738,873 
102, 294, 298 
130,715, 000 
127,917,165 


27,027,725 
45,803, 164 
26, 640, 786 
18, 166,713 
27,041,195 
62, 258, 478 
67,783,377 
91,187,375 
117,837,471 
120, 617,345 


380, 882, 409 
499, 643, 217 
537,796,395 
288,504,782 
470, 385,279 
1,350,519, 134 
1,125,991, 848 
1,651,629, 668 
2,288, 643, 279 
2,424, 647, 499 


662,174,261 
792, 267, 562 
916,971,816 
465, 103, 842 
791, 428,569 
1,930,043, 913 
1, 659, 284, 622 
2,708, 554,013 
3,811, 106,576 
4,130, 126, 462 


67,264, 282 
105, 459, 684 2 
106, 524, 603 2 


4,837,756 
6,300, 080 
4,408, 608 
2,775, 787 
3,543, 681 
10,713, 644 
11, 200, 310 
18, 123, 200 
22,069, 6712 
23,198,970 2 


159, 980, 918 
147,096,028 
89, 787,548 
47,912, 432 
83, 189,572 
204, 421, 664 
178,793, 420 
247, 592,389 
326, 839, 747 2 
320, 012, 264? 


59, 408, 346 
106, 615, 805 
68, 145,012 
41,345, 622 
66,058,151 
152, 106, 577 
170, 753,741 
231,506,191 
293, 759, 782 2 
295,750, 4192 


766, 095, 393 
1,053, 201, 737 
1, 108,592,775 

604, 496,078 
1,045, 757,585 
2,929, 685, 183 
2,497,971, 521 
3,788,497, 123 
5,176, 234, 825 2 
5,386, 784, 863 2 


1, 456, 730, 763 
1, 864, 110, 936 
2,020, 492, 433 
958,776, 858 
1,745, 674, 707 
4,339, 797,784 
3,754,523, 701 
6,103,804, 834 
8,372,173, 626 2 
8,876,504, 9902 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments¢ 
8 See footnote 2, Table 1. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Province, Significant Years 1917-53— 


concluded 
° : Cost at Plant Net Gross 
P onda: q ft aaa Employees Earnings of Materials Value of Value of 
Used Products! Products? 
No $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
MTA ales a ietore at ecve ereco 0 18,939 16,513, 423 69,715, 149 42,280, 801 111, 995,950 
MEI DARUR eis his stl eieue woes. 23,728 32,372; 081 92,729,271 62,776,912 155, 506, 183 
LE EU, ate sale pe ae 24,012 31, 224, 596 87, 832, 324 63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
Da cpebrda eucte h. 0: od « erbibhe sige 18, 871 18, 687, 430 44,579,998 37,390, 275 83,934,777 
ERS hy nde RR Saree ae 23,910 28,444,798 82, 408, 293 48,810, 544 134, 293,595 
Paste atiowiays « SeG{iKe suo 40, 937 62,758,081 226, 234, 925 120, 339, 926 352, 334, 594 
BAU rm Sabai nis, ods eee Gio 38, 367 61,018,345 223,096, 935 122,780,805 351, 887,099 
“EE \eiger one Reese aa ey 41,956 86,088, 380 299,101,498 167,335, 495 474,681,912 
RUDE ot sheriis ae sk>, Sekt eH 43,365 112,147,572 347, 664, 650 216, 814, 306 574, 037, 2122 
LUGO ae Cute. tite Raa e wae 43,740 121, 126, 279 345, 403,115 229,797,439 584, 872, 4592 
Saskatchewan— 
ND ien tence overersis - 6, 230 5, 403, 332 22,040, 674 13,894,179 35, 934, 853 
TO2Z0S. 325.605. GRRE 6,709 9,571,175 34, 894, 105 22,610,861 57, 504, 966 
EOQGS: Fike: wed hed BOG 7,025 9,105,597 51,003, 566 23,002, 952 75, 368, 605 
WOGor brerhtes wists bie eee 4,782 4,848,763 19, 124,030 11, 478, 634 31,559, 387 
POGOe cca ube wee 6,475 7,346, 127 38,782,135 20, 283, 273 60, 650, 589 
J). Vie Ce) ee we oe 12,361 17,703, 103 131,215,017 40, 833, 333 175, 349, 234 
TOZG AU. lov Aes a clore bg hicte 11,957 17, 956, 317 126,595, 761 38, 459, 630 168, 356, 619 
AOI. Nivarwrdsied ete Oe 10, 841 22,273,942 164, 349, 341 47,356, 949 215, 742,708 
OBZ catlo dations 6 cle 11,307 29,489, 862 172,388, 119 80, 934, 157 258, 931,7762 
HOGS Se. F....6 RI tee: 11, 604 32,395,518 180, 3038, 942 79,941,332 266, 613, 086 2 
Alberta— 
TO lest reatess, <atetctovere oes 9,461 8,662, 417 42,632,212 23, 883, 673 66,515, 885 
QAR cans s «so tis ekois ei cee 10,955 15, 210, 628 56, 1389, 646 29,812,891 85, 952, 537 
EL se ae paarave crs Res gaees ee eers 12,216 14,585,734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
Ho) heb ees Resaty eo ss Fo stoyers'etoan/s 9,753 9,573, 468 29,425,975 18,876,929 49,395,514 
OS a” cape. < b7> % ocentas Sisue cs 12,712 14,977,700 53,151,149 32,618, 153 87, 474, 080 
RO AA rR 55 cick teres cxseees 22,186 33,227,729 172,082, 537 TEAL NOS 252,949, 894 
LSS lee Manieys a ave ioieisgs sieerese 22,649 34,939,088 169, 425,176 83,735,011 257,031, 867 
MUSA tas a. so omar oD 26, 425 55,115, 554 251,364,059 114,681,296 371, 995, 120 
MOD Lee tamreit bois A ictisas oWeesie 31,765 82,527,194 331,817,141 178, 221,013 518, 410, 8112 
Obama ctestie eit.<i0's 33, 082 92,605, 153 346, 221, 162 199, 660, 428 555, 814, 8272 
British Columbia— : 
SOTA IES otereved-e bot wee 37, 948 35, 426, 675 87,637, 833 71,673,094 159,310, 927 
EE Ae crosoreverchattheip tapes 34, 360 49,135,005 125, 405, 084 104, 851, 641 230, 256, 725 
TA ad a SOR Es 48,153 57,764, 968 141, 145, 838 113,082,137 "260, 418, 645 
TR ee oS Se 5 en 28,417 28, 469, 225 70, 166, 220 59,034, 923 133, 879, 330 
POSSE. AGS 1... ot EERE 42,554 53, 881,994 136, 655, 872 103, 263, 292 247, 948, 600 
HOSES Boi eho 96, 062 178,639,118 303, 560,016 337, 137,197 655, 844, 689 
HOSGS JSR B.k. SR. 1 75, 484 137,506, 645 335, 708, 533 293,352, 652 644, 527, 898 
QAO POE oR ae ae the wletels 82,934 196, 403, 722 531, 112,329 409, 665, 348 959, 008, 088 
1 nite ace i re am 92,667 283,530,976 751,011, 248 556, 172,312 1,332, 481, 8622 
De a es es Sa 93,844 300, 921,318 724, 495,754 615, 686,215 1,366, 823, 6902 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
TaD ee arestox oly: o/buctatpte, s4eksis 55 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,968 
DURE Ons shies cee 67 118,972 189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
EAD ASG oll che oh cicr a eltakons lovetaks 92 200, 560 172, 845 408, 727 646, 295 
OSS er tes cal att core epexste 148 359, 068 643, 807 604, 896 1,377,453 
OU Seis Sie ae Soe i 164 530, 126 1,075,561 1,022,974 2,288,039 2 
PDS cbacthe 2 2S rer aloes We 569,995 1,349,970 1,012,008 2,516, 683 2 
LoL Dea ee Dae ————E————— —EE—————— 
1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; 


see text on pp. 624-625. 3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 4 Includes Yukon Territory. 
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In order to retain some continuity with the past, Table 3 continues the historical 
series on the chief component material classification basis. Similar statistics under the 
Standard Classification groups (see pp. 635-636), worked back to 1945, are given in 
Table 10, pp. 637-638. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group, Significant Years 1917-53 


: Estab- Cost at Plant Net Gross 
ahh Group lish- | Employees Earnings of Materials Value of Value of 
PAD gee ments Used Products! Products? 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Vegetable Products— 
MO iets bobs Bus avean ie gate wee 4,151 62,777 45,915, 557 367, 214,061 183,782,501 550,996, 562 
LODO nae tenses oc \aveletystrns cake 4,549 74, 241 77,750, 189 536, 828,044 239,328,371 776, 156, 415 
OSs kai «cs che r- See 5,350 91,032 95,853,121 431,595, 751 341, 688, 938 783,706, 883 
OSB che ck aagers ala cfs Mantes aie 5,916 75,416 68, 535, 349 226, 879,373 196, 820, 952 432,315,617 
NOS Oe actotee ein ctosiyehs anaes 5, 872 99, 447 104, 248,785 356, 726, 153 292,129,840 659, 624,014 
AO ae re Rescate s te... See ape hee 5,941 130, 679 183, 943, 948 763, 606, 750 485,551, 491 1,270, 518,297 
Oe ne ae ate 5,916 137,170 206, 893, 681 871, 436, 061 575, 963, 454 1,469,914, 130 
Ot eae? Miter pr errs. 5,903 143,032 285,536,723 1,236, 409, 496 754,329,727 2,020, 565, 833 
W962 tice eRe ee 5, 826 144,572 365, 783, 661 1,477, 824, 823 1,006, 127,373 2,519,179,2242 
Ob See ee een ene 5,789 146,910 391,317,318 1,446, 811, 354 1,069,519, 644 2,553, 043, 649 2 
Animal Products— 
LOWREY ete oc Pa 5, 486 46,994 35, 753, 133 320,302,039 124, 103,990 444, 406,029 
MO ZO ee ods! « she teen te uote 4,823 48, 687 54, 291, 606 400, 496, 354 152,995,130 553, 491, 484 
BO ZOE hae 5c). eee aun 4,490 67,670 62,081, 423 345, 351, 882 127, 929, 857 477,761, 855 
OS SMSEE sto ees See 4,496 53,11 46, 453, 188 179, 429,948 87,629, 444 271,068, 210 
OSS RAEN Re ay at Bee em 4,362 69,358 68,231,871 333, 647, 306 122, 821,410 461, 983, 262 
NOAA: GN cco' Hote a Oe 4,388 94,195 129, 215, 389 835, 586, 247 246, 064, 720 1,092,015, 647 
LOAG Ry GE. vc Soe 4,528 102, 844 151,517,837 849, 242, 804 271,279, 430 1,132, 233,759 
1 GAGE Sits. os gidcaere aehts 4,231 102, 657 197,189,519 1, 158, 872, 220 869,545,771 1,543, 930, 584 
i OER oS ee a 3,912 102,088 242,380,359 1,325, 004, 126 457,008,034 1,801, 102, 7802 
MOSS eee ileus 3, 807 102, 853 254, 390,114 1,304, 984, 268 464, 425, 298 1,788, 686, 1452 
Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
LOL Ras ress nxt 1,067 76,978 47,764, 436 131, 225, 032 109, 904, 530 241,129,562 
OQ eh cedtecsr cessecheoS eR Oe 1,304 87,730 84, 433, 609 256, 233, 300 173, 741, 035 429,974, 335 
Woo sii eta ar ccc soe ey EOS 1,534 103, 881 94,969, 433 217,954, 088 180, 469, 064 403, 205, 809 
QBS ei pec. such suze Be eRN obese 1,740 95,707 72,813, 424 143, 184, 861 131,065, 992 279,475, 267 
10 aU ee eareneee Pn pe 1,930 121,022 107,117,035 203, 618, 197 181, 927, 898 392,657, 759 
Ye eee ee eee 2,481 153, 122 195, 805, 681 419, 988, 642 351, 186, 488 781,771, 688 
OAD aa corneas icra do Bee ae 3,082 164, 737 228,018,323 459, 664, 221 418, 263, 665 888, 658, 943 
MOG: Osc. tes ch 20 RS Seek 3,234 186,328 342,930, 642 669, 108, 586 606, 402, 697 1,290, 314, 474 
OD 2 4. de pes cone daereys eae 3,346 183, 158 400, 480, 854 819, 392, 316 688, 806, 368 1,524, 985, 439 2 
OD icy eters cheer d IC ees 3,425 186, 102 419,993,255 786,921,715 684, 807, 398 1, 488, 759, 5482 
Wood and Paper 
Products— 
DOA ie ro Ga eee 7,208 152,277 1138, 359, 997 148, 277,935 245,372, 487 393, 650, 422 
O20 ee. eager enea ae t 7,881 144, 391 172, 368, 578 309, 813,724 417; 256,115 727,069, 839 
OO Si VIE ainiecs pee 7,392 164,572 192,088, 948 313,797,201 381, 485, 477 724, 972, 308 
ee hee) eee ae ee 7,891 105, 080 102,218, 652 134, 663, 641 184, 233, 540 341, 336, 701 
LOS OR velae y.ccrz as See 8,538 144, 782 165, 287, 455 246, 292, 820 303, 662, 441 579, 892, 183 
EY he) Rear ee 10, 452 189,674 284, 436, 559 497, 656, 158 550, 826, 986 1,093, 725, 822 
MOA GM SAB env .di detrnneee 11,994 224,121 366, 049, 562 679, 348, 485 749,055,011 1, 484, 436, 122 
UE | a ee ee 15, 866 262, 835 579, 896, 808 1,061, 229,176 1,184, 539,519 2,325, 304, 849 
OO Zale Bite he weet. atone 17, 403 280,337 783,737,813 1,479, 484, 588 1,607,001, 792 3, 184, 797, 667 2 
LOOSE. ohn.8), Gee eee 17,481 287, 638 847,018, 758 1,548, 520,873 1,718, 181,079 3, 369, 498, 8112 
Iron and its 
Products— 
GUNS os cs Rear 1,495 161,745 161, 875, 424 378,193,116 371,792, 489 749, 985, 605 
LO 20 es eee coll Bia Ree 1,789 164, 087 231,595,911 377, 499, 134 411, 875, 057 789,374,191 
OQOS:. or Ae mk wath Wier keke 1,224 142,772 203,740, 658 405, 818, 468 367, 465, 582 790, 726, 338 
OBS asc nid sek eR 1,334 73,348 72,296,179 98,793,191 109, 198, 169 216, 828, 992 
LOS Gis. sion ies wns La eeeeete 1,394 121,041 158, 559,728 262,292,781 275,774,796 553, 468, 880 
IO 4 ck oak & RE 2,192 411,944 818, 452, 454 1,104, 083, 922 1,390, 703,087 2,540, 992,974 
NO 4G gels oh 8 eee mee 2,358 249,279 475, 812,983 635,344, 199 735, 459, 371 1,405, 542, 865 
194 Gis. ad x's), eras oe 2,658 265, 474 678, 924, 105 1,197, 956,715 1,219, 303,992 2,468, 376, 349 
1952 5. ged.03 sole Leena BB 2,973 339, 132 1,084, 755, 540 1,951,542, 870 1,902, 423, 464 3,922, 647, 0732 
95S ese La fe Fees 3,062 341, 933 1,198, 220,034 2,011,011, 083 2,092,975, 109 4,173,007, 6062 
1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; 


see text on pp. 624-625. 3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group, Significant Years 1917-53— 


concluded 
: Estab- Cost at Plant Net Gross 
cope Wiis lish- | Employees Earnings of Materials Value of Value of 
ments Used Products! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-ferrous Metal 
Products— 
oy LW boca ie ae ep bres 296 18, 220 15, 898, 890 46, 445, 469 41,039,351 87, 484, 820 
ie! i te, See, PR Aa oe 324 23,162 27, 895, 343 48, 434, 120 52,847,178 101, 281, 298 
DES eaters tices ithons spee 408 39, 867 54,501, 806 124, 900, 632 150, 415, 215 283,545, 666 
T'S Re hhh ee a EN eC aa 478 25,273 28,099,026 71,990, 608 88, 427,984 164, 765, 604 
194 fap es I Ae 526 44,563 59, 684, 858 242,063,177 155, 808, 806 416, 060, 459 
Beate c Ra Ue. Coat eres 635 104,314 182,909, 292 549,317, 062 399, 498, 519 992,345,975 
CE er ae As 740 84, 853 150, 366, 178 413,022,247 278, 461, 262 719,191, 106 
Bot eee coe eee stan eae = 897 100,614 251, 869, 627 749,678, 627 558, 467,028 1,353, 329, 383 
ODD Atdontiicts ¢ kik ab Bitare 953 120,138 384, 610,020 1,058, 309, 597 810, 854, 261 1,930,991, 7892 
VSS ope Semen ah lata 973 128,914 429, 356, 834 1,109,872, 109 915, 669, 987 2,090, 201, 2482 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
DS Edda ehttr tie ete Aenean eek 1,075 20,795 18, 224,724 36,994, 392 58,092,396 95,086,788 
ODA Se ee ote ere Sandee haus 846 25,500 32,351, 764 69, 856, 558 80,205, 472 150; 062,030 
Ry een Ce ek berate tas 5 843 29,257 38, 958, 390 112,573,103 99,065, 847 229,774, 300 
Taree wists hee b over sae 770 16,975 19,282, 401 69,077,701 52,817,078 131, 325, 706 
BA Dee oe gaR dy, Siena ares 809 23,026 30, 067, 934 107,979, 292 85,511, 631 208, 166, 781 
PAE oe Oe Rie nls abe cathe age. Ai 748 31,590 56, 130, 338 234, 714, 319 152, 525,053 416, 268, 879 
OSG poe Bee ak arb ate hoses 910 36, 493 63, 848, 640 240, 485, 869 173, 638, 196 446, 484, 682 
DAU i ec as ah ae weiss « 1,097 42,691 104, 377, 854 469, 437,193 261,691, 705 780, 188, 518 
MAD eis, ors aie tera ois Big wis iarae 1,158 48 , 327 156, 392,092 634, 846, 809 429,518,608 1,130, 487, 6772 
LOGS were a ores ses vse 1,194 51, 464 173, 840, 508 710, 429, 489 451, 368, 806 1, 231, 998, 5322 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
SOWA, ay eg a as, Gey 6 539 56, 153 51,505, 484 99, 068, 092 131,381,995 230, 450, 087 
LEA Load ot STOR CR Siesta 464 17, 653 22,198,421 62, 644, 608 65, 183, 212 127, 827, 820 
VATS SORE AER, Didier 554 16,694 22,639, 449 55, 184, 337 78,785,911 138, 545, 221 
LEER Tot a ap tides Arey Mabnlnelad 696 15,397 18, 738, 629 34,271, 854 55,394, 284 92,820, 761 
Ee aihck Ge con wie SE manera 808 22,595 31, 567,558 65, 230, 839 89,046, 832 159, 536, 984 
a he tens 2s cic iremerate “cris 981 81, 822 137,422,977 360, 412,749 355, 260, 598 733,569, 232 
BOSOM dete ccchatetceiae erste t- 1,017 37,278 66, 538, 532 159, 308, 350 203, 639, 442 376, 288, 264 
192 ee eS erarea ieee 1,022 40,499 98, 568, 559 238,377,149 279 , 038, 860 536, 156, 674 
OUD a ola ri amen, ahh gl 1,062 46,971 145, 647, 388 313,340, 224 407, 215, 284 744, 630, 2442 
COG Stasis ee oer rs ensis 1,092 49,532 162,244,979 359, 694, 270 441,917,417 830, 660, 405 2 
Miscellaneous 
Industries— 
OA ome rs coe aalctecn: 473 10, 584 7,504, 199 11, 958, 675 15,662,241 27,620,916 
bit ra Ug ha oe en Sapa oe ae 552 13,442 14,613, 455 23, 465, 807 27,841,778 51,307,585 
PAL ne ae ee Sa aes 421 10,786 12, 457,989 22,495, 351 28,081,046 51, 207, 736 
asi ei ee Sale vans 459 8,351 7,810,976 9,497,751 14,083,738 24,138,927 
TL he, Ea Be Snook 566 12,280 13,045,929 18,308, 810 24, 368, 247 43,393, 206 
POA os ateceate tt Mey iovere bees 665 25,542 41, 304, 732 66, 967, 507 84,159,068 152, 484, 005 
CIE Ne, Sep scene. eden Se somata 704 21,381 31,641,518 50, 387, 530 61, 245, 149 112,942, 600 
11, UE ope ae Meine, itp 884 27,077 52, 596, 820 62, 161, 902 97, 247,135 161, 426, 636 
1 iT eR SE SE ae OS 1,296 29,709 73, 832, 433 86,427,141 134,578,015 223, 865, 1422 
ne es stot cielare-es 1,334 32,105 85, 636, 548 102,313,521 154, 204,613 259, 560, 9102 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


see text on pp. 624-625. 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; 
3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


The figures in Table 4 trace the tendencies in manufacturing industries as clearly as 
possible from 1917 to 1953. In analysing statistics of production and materials used, price 
changes should be borne in mind, particularly the inflation of values in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions 
following 1921 and 1930, and the increases again in World War II and the postwar period. 
The figure that shows most clearly the trend of development is the use of power. Horse- 
power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 1917 to 8,159,414 h.p. in 1948, an advance 
of about 392 p.c. in 31 years. Other interesting comparisons are the trend of value added 
by manufacture per employee and of average earnings since 1929. 
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4.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-53 
Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 
Rostablishiments tsetse ceaxtee ede eins No. 21,845 22, 532 22,216 23,780 
Notaltemploveesnie.s- tee eee eae cs 606, 523 598, 893 a: 468, 658 
Averages per establishment............ a 27- 26- 30-0 19-7 
TOtalkearnings its ces. s.ce eee ta setae e $ 497, SNe 844 717, 493, 876 777, 291, 217 436, 247, 824 
Averages per establishment,........... $ 22,788 31,843 34, 988 18,345 
Averages per employee............0005 $ 821 1,198 1,166 : 931 
Supervisory and office employees........ No. 64, oe 78, 334 88, 841 86, 96 
Averages per establishment............ $s 3-0 3:5 4-0 3°6 
TLObAICATDINGS. toa, See RA, «0 occ mete eee $ 85, oes 667 141, Sef 175, 553, 710 139, qh 946 
Averages per employee................ $ 1,315 1,976 1,608 
‘Productionsworkerss. 906. 208-6 4) ee ee No. 541, 605 520 359 577,690 382, 022 
Averages per establishment............ a 24:8 23-1 26-0 16-1 
Totalkearmings.. F..ccey. Jan. Atcic.o it eee $ 412,448,177 575, 66H 515 601, if, ei 296, 929, 878 
Averages per employee..............-. $ 762 , 106 1,042 777 
Cost ofsmaterials: tan. Sao eee cee $ 1,539,678,811 | 2,085, oni! 649 | 2,029, 670, 813 967,788, 928 
Averages per establishment............ $ 70, 482 9 547 : "361 40,698 
Averages per employee.............6-: $ 2,539 3, 482 045 2,065 
Values added by manufacture?........... $ 1,281,131,980 | 1,621,273,348 | 1,755, 388° 937 919, 671, 181 
Averages per establishment?........... $ 58, 646 71,954 79,015 38, 674 
Averages per employee?................ $ PY A TAD 2,634 1,962 
Gross value of products. ...............- $ 2,820,810,791 | 3,706,544,997 | 3,883,446,116 | 1,954,075, 785 
Averages per establishment............ $ 129,128 164, 501 174, 804 82,173 
Averages per employe.e............00. $ 4, 651 6, 189 5, 286 4,170 
Powenemployed: rik sac. Alene os seioes h.p. 1, 658, 475 2, 068, 875 3, 855, 648 4,135,008 
Averages per establishment............ - 76 92 174 174 
Averages per production worker........ ey 3°06 3°97 6-67 10-82 
1939 1944 1952 1953 
Hstablishments .. Had. seo. ae. «sce tas oe No. 24,805 28, 483 37,929 38, 107 
Rotalcemmloy ees: cecae wee. < Baie sa «oe Prats shee os 658, 114 1, ate a 1, 288, 382 1,327, 451 
Averages per establishment............ sf 26-5 2-9 34-0 34-8 
TPOtANEATNINGS. « Sansa cele ci ars treks he oe $ 737,811,153 | 2,029,621, 310 3,637,620,160 | 3,957,018, 348 
Averages per establishment............ $ 29,744 1, 257 95, 906 103, 840 
Averages per employee..............5. $ 1, 121 i 660 2,823 2,981 
Supervisory and office employees........ No. 124,772 192, eh 263, 027 274, 225 
Averages per establishment............ 5:0 6-8 6° 7-2 
otalkearnines:..$.22e onto. staes. oh eee one $ 217, 839, 334 418, : 594 923,905,251 | 1,016,679, 409 
Averages per employee...............- $ 1,746 ye Al 3,513 3,707 
IProduetron, wOLKers sea sai en oe No. 533, 342 1, 030, Ses 1,025, 355 1,053, 226 
Averages per establishment............ sf 21-5 36-2 27-0 27°6 
Lotali carnings.i hookers ae heen $ 519,971,819 | 1,611,555,776 | 2,713, PS 909 | 2,940,338,939 
Averages per employee................ $ 975 1,564 2,647 2,792 
Costiofvumaterials: 46.285, ob .o. nt eee ee $ 1, 836,159,375 | 4,832,333,356 | 9,146, 172, 494 9, 380, 558, 682 
Averages per establishment............ $ 74,024 169, 657 2 1,139 246,163 
Averages per employee................ $ 2,790 3,952 7,099 7,067 
Values added by manufacture?........... $ 1,531,051,901 | 4,015,776,010 | 7,448,533,199 | 7,998,069, 351 
Averages per establishment?........... $ 61,724 140, 989 196,249 209, 753 
Averages per employee?..............5. $ 2,326 3, 284 5,777 6,021 
ross value of products................. $ 3, 474, 783,528 | 9,073,692,519 | 16,982, 687,0353| 17, 785, 416, 8543 
Averages per establishment............ $ 140,084 318, 565 447, 7493 466,72 3 8 
Averages per employee................ $ 5, 280 7,420 13,1853 13,3983 
Bowersemployed. aca. ceadences cerns h.p 5,045, 287 6, 468, 439 4 10,397, 703 
verages per establishment............ © 203 227 4 273 
Averages per production worker....... 9-46 6-28 4 9-87 


1 A change in the method of computing the number of production workers in the years 1925 to 1930 inclusive 
increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 
fore a proportionate reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee as compared with what these averages would 
have been under the other method. In 1931 however the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The 
figures for 1931 and later years are therefore comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
8 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory 


of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 625. 
shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 


4 Not collected since 1949. 


There was there- 


2 Net value 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—In Table 5 the value of all manu- 
factured commodities made available in 1953 was $18,523,565,572, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of the exports. More accurate 
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statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude from the gross value of manu- 
factured products the duplications involved when the products of one manufacturing 
establishment become the material worked upon in another. Iron, vegetable, wood and 
paper, non-ferrous metals and textiles were, in that order, the leading groups in the value 
of finished products made available for consumption in 1953. 

Animal, wood and paper, and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in 
Canada in greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export 
balances in these groups. 


On balance, Canada in the past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, 
chemicals and non-metallic mineral products despite large home production. The expansion 
of the iron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products industries will enable 
Canada to meet more of her requirements for home consumption and to export greater 
quantities in the future. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Significant Years 1929-51 and by 
Industrial Groups 1952 and 1953 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
wo Manufactured Goods! a her ray 
: alue o roducts 
Year and Industrial Group Products Value of Value of Available 
Manufactured? Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
TUNA ce soo gecontey ar neats oe hy ory 2 eae 3, 883, 446, 116 939, 130, 201 686, 876,071 4,135,700, 246 
ABO o Meme ee Meee ras 6c si Tete ne od psa neers 1,954,075, 785 298, 068,344 365, 232,113 1, 886, 912,016 
SIS Discrete See OTD lace ele Wiawsnn Datatel oe tte 3,474, 783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3, 370, 294, 520 
HA) Ak eines We MMe es coche SA crave oi6.e 8.8 5roes 9,073, 692,519 1,302, 413, 996 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 
LL TET BS Sn Sete Seas cuore ee eh 8,035, 692, 471 1,390,123,100 | 1,701,677,026 7,724, 138,545 
Tee ea 8 OR Se ee ae, 12, 479, 593,300 2,043, 583, 929 2,017,055, 615 12,506, 121,614 
TEA gsecey- Mei CT RLS Ae RE CR een Tp ee 16,392,187,132 | 3,034,709,829 | 2,749,091,256 | 16,677,805, 705 


Industrial Group 1952' 


Wareta ple mroductss hic. ie sh olec eee thle vdhtaret 2,519,179, 224 238, 550, 554 235, 150, 632 2,522,579, 146 
PANIMAL DLOUUCES,... «Mes cho ore Ace seek a ekeateras 1,801, 102,780 46, 431,555 89,096, 924 1,758, 437,411 
Textiles and textile products..............00:- 1,524, 985, 439 250, 207,749 26,088,173 1,749, 105,015 
Wood andi naper products... 26. 250.5.o0ges sed 3, 184, 797, 667 128, 533, 506 1,271,578, 274 2,041,752, 899 
TRON ANG IS DEOMUCTS:. «Ne os on re hese oat ions 3, 922, 647,073 1,359,518, 854 384, 612, 567 4,897,553, 360 
Non-ferrous metal products...............008: 1, 930,991,789 245, 819,343 571, 140, 444 1,605, 670, 688 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 1,130, 487,677 249,979,373 96,045, 997 1, 284, 421,053 
Chemicals and allied products..............-. 744, 630, 244 185, 943, 668 124, 565, 264 806, 008, 648 
Miscellaneous industries.............0eedeee05 223, 865, 142 420,396, 731 94, 265, 670 549, 996, 203 

PE OUAIS ROR aie tes Serer otis: 16,982, 687,0352) 3,125,381,333 | 2,892,543,945 | 17,215,524,423 

Industrial Group 19535 

MePetADIG LOG CtSincktes cy entevurs cdie ares. S 2,553,043, 649 243, 365, 107 220,942,512 2,575, 466, 244 
ATUL TOTAL TT je TELS h gh Pee NR ee cae 1,788, 686, 145 47,532, 242 100, 083, 146 1,736, 135,241 
Textiles and textile products................. 1, 488, 759,548 297,548,191 22,706,780 1,763, 600, 959 
MOOG ARGIDADET PLOCUCES was cmuelsieneas diaced we 3,369, 498. 811 153, 360, 817 1,231, 305, 534 2,291,554, 094 
MEE CLIT DEOUUCUS: vores as ke eseg aoe soe Suc 4,173,007, 606 1, 482,001, 152 327,595,061 5,327, 413, 697 
Non-ferrous-metal products..................- 2,090, 201, 248 329, 952,541 528,557, 434 1,891,596, 355 
Non-metallic mineral products..............- 1,231, 998, 532 274,089, 469 96, 443, 473 1, 409, 644, 528 
Chemicals and allied products................ 830, 660, 405 220,107,211 137,885,215 912,882, 401 
Miscellaneous industries..................005: 259,560,910 471,461,773 115,750, 630 615,272,053 

IROUAIS 1955. o lacten kh acoi eae 17,785, 416,8542) 3,519,418,503 | 2,781,269,785 | 18,523,565,572 


1 Figures for the years 1929 and 1933 are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years; for 1939-53 they 


are for the calendar year. 


Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. et 1 
figures for the major standard industrial classification groups (see p. 625) cannot be calculated as statistics of imports 
and exports are compiled on the component material classification basis. 


2Tn 1952 
3 Consumption 
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Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Production 


Value of Manufactured Production.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years variations in the level of prices must be borne in mind. 
In recent years owing to large changes in prices, unadjusted value series used in isolation 
have become increasingly inadequate as indicators of economic trends. Consequently 
interest has shifted to measures of volume. . The range of prices since 1917, on the base 
period 1935-39 = 100, is as follows:— 


Price Index of 
General Fully or 
Year Wholesale Chiefly 
Price Index Manufactured 
Products 
HOW Aptis aeiealine abt heh tei Etat a Yat eRe ROBE. SEP ES a ee a 148-9 150-9 
iT PAU erty RACES eg TOR Seg ROT PE Re a Aree ty eer curs 203-2 208-2 
(OPA bie a ses thee A ee O ad ap eR AE Sd iged Wes hy SRN Seo BRO & sh 124-6 123-7 
ICG leet tire cnn Oi ACRES AEN ant OP aR MRR chen A ph 2 AR 87-4 93-3 
A355. oe le A debe we Suri ettiaes, Parana, Is inci ar ten. on: SNR aera pe a8) Rat hy Soe oa 99-2 101-9 
LOVE seas iie 8 aa PIA O LR IED OIE CORE ABS Bere A BBB the 130-6 129-1 
LQ4G FES, FAS P RS, OE ot SEED, tree eee ae 138-9 138-0 
Ag eos cc cau odie cies ole are HEROS Potties eternal. eee ee 198-3 199-2 
POO DEE ge ee See Btn ee Ne eee Siok Re ne OES 226-0 230°7 
lS es pater ean se mE Ra EPA or mine ere Mee te a 220-7 228-8 


These factors should be borne in mind when interpreting the trends in the net value 
of production for the years 1929 to 1953, shown in the Chart below. 
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Volume of Manufactured Production.—Real income is ultimately measured in 
goods and services so that the growth of the volume of manufacturing production, as dis- 
tinguished from its value becomes a matter of great significance. The important thing 
to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services and not whether they 
are expending more dollars and cents. The field of industrial production, because of its 
dominating position in the national economy, has attracted increasing attention and 


this in turn has resulted in the need for more accurate measurements of physical output. 


During the past few years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged 
in the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published 
in 1926 and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction was 
made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics valuable 
for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World War I to the 
present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly expanded. Applying 
methods developed through the experience of the past quarter-century, it has been possible 
to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy from 1935 to the present. 


The manufacturing sector is divided, at the major group level, into durable manu- 
factures and non-durable manufactures, for the reason that the movement of durable 
goods normally varies from that of non-durables. There tends to be greater fluctuation 
in durables from prosperity to depression, the demand for non-durables being more constant. 


6.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 


Durable and Non-durable Goods 1944-53 
(1935-89 =100) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1935-43 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 641. 


Non- Non- 
Yonr durable sr eee All Manu- one durable Ante All Manu- 
Manu- fackence factures Manu- fachires factures 
factures factures 
EE cage atl ge te 179-8 340-1 242-3 LCE) SRS Se pore 198-2 246-3 217-0 
OAS emetic ees oe & 176-3 262-1 209-8 EN OR er See ie 208-3 259-1 228-1 
i  aaetennbe ba 180-2 205-1 189-9 HOD ere cvatas hele © 214-0 285-9 242-1 
OAT. wee cai & oe 191-2 233-5 207-7 AOE et See eetti Seat 215-2 294-9 246-3 
1048 Cornkt tee ees 197-1 244-4 215-5 TOSS) Bes he ot oc". 224-1 323 °9 263-0 


The period 1944-53 was characterized by unprecedented industrial expansion. The 
wartime peak was reached in 1944 when weapons, supplies and equipment were rolling 
off the assembly lines at record-breaking pace. The end of hostilities and the subsequent 
reconversion to peacetime production were attended with declines in output in 1945 
and 1946 but the upward trend was resumed in 1947. The rate of advance slackened 
moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained most of its 1947 impetus in 1950 when the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea resulted in heavy anticipatory buying on the part of con- 
sumers and in growing expenditures for national defence. A remarkable feature is that in 
1952 the index of the volume of manufacturing production stood at 246-3 having 
surpassed the record wartime level of 242-3 established in 1944. The index continued to 
advance in 1953, reaching a record high of 263-0. 


The increased productive activity which will result from the present very high level 
of capital investment is not as yet fully reflected in current production statistics. Huge 
expansion and development programs are well under way in iron ore, aluminum and other 
metals, oil, chemicals, electric power and in a number of other industries. In addition, 
federal government expenditure for national defence should still exert some influence on 
the economic picture. 


* Fora description of the methods used in constructing the indexes and a description of its scope, see DBS 
Reference Paper No. 34, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1951. 
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Non-durable Manufactures.—The trend of output in the non-durable sector of manu- 
facturing from 1944 to 1953 was visibly smoother than in the durable sector. Except for 
1945 there has been no interruption in the upward movement of production during the 
period under review. Production continued to expand after the War although at a slower 
rate. Unlike durable goods, non-durable commodities are mostly consumer goods and 
are less influenced by sudden changes in the international situation or the capital invest- 
ment programs of producers and governments. By 1953 the non-durables index of output 
had reached 224, the highest on record. 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification 1944-53 


(1935-39 =100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-43 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 629. 


pene ae ee eae 
an ubber eather roducts 
Year Food Beverages Tobacco Products Products (except 
Products Clothing) 
UBS sets doa ah is leah ree Kk 171-1 190°5 200-6 149-0 149-6 162-0 
NGA teat oerssgete Re Goes 170-0 205-1 230-2 180-2 155-0 160-5 
DA Gieeerteschory crea oie ee 177-2 234-4 204-4 158-0 167-9 161-7 
LOA eer tiation ere eee ee 181-5 249-4 211-9 230-7 148-7 172-9 
1948) soe acct Sto Mitts, aris 183-0 270-9 215-8 227-6 129-6 180-2 
1949 ee es a ee 180-3 285-7 224-4 208-5 133-5 186-0 
LUN eer ce AOE OIS Ore Alene 183-6 282-9 227-5 251-9 126-8 212-4 
TO ee ee a aoe NLA fA aa 188-7 297-7 212-2 264-3 117-0 208-6 
EAR Arey OCT RSS Diaeac 195-5 323°6 242-3 246-4 128-0 184-1 
NOS -<Aeone &. 1. Sete cite: are 194-0 336°6 269-6 264-2 136-7 187-6 
Printing, 
Clothing Paver Publishing Products of Chemicals 
(Textile PG aa ots and Petroleum and Allied 
and Fur) Allied and Coal Products 
Trades 
NOAA RP rie eemels Gece sere es 147-1 149-1 114-9 171-8 390-4 
LOA DR eerie rede sce eh eis 146-6 161-2 125-8 167-5 292-8 
TOAG tec. soseretatnc ete ecteene sie 152-9 188-9 143-8 167-4 237-7 
TOA TEATS SEU ae STS 147-7 207-4 163-3 181-2 245-5 
1948 cee Puta a eee eb Reelin 156-0 217-7 177-2 199-0 243-2 
14g ene Pcareoe tree ee ele 159-4 213-7 183-8 218-0 239-5 
T9508 8. SER SPA BR Fe 155°7 230-4 195°3 243-5 253°7 
EEG pin aes Pagar oben 0 Se. ae 149-7 247-8 194-7 274-9 267-8 
OB G. otineioeieat come eiers 154-4 235-5 192-4 295-1 272-4 
1953). ESA Anes es eae 167-3 244-7 204-8 324-3 284-4 


Durable Manufactures.—On the base of 1935-39 the new volume index of durable 
manufactures reached a peak of 340 in 1944. In the following two years it declined sharply 
and stood at 205 in 1946. Since then it has ee almost half the lost ground and 
reached 324 in 1953. 


The largest gain occurred in the output of transportation equipment. Owing princi- 
pally to the tremendous increases in production of ships and aircraft, the index for this 
group of industries rose to the record level of 694 in 1944. After reaching a postwar low 
of 222 in 1946 the index rose moderately during the next three years but, spurred by the 
great demand for passenger cars and by the renewal of defence production, marked gains 
were made since 1950, the index climbing to 436 in 1953. 
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Canada’s industrialization program, together with strong postwar demand for 
consumer durable goods, led to steady expansion of the iron and steel group of industries 
so that by 1953 the index for the group stood at 291. Compared with prewar, pig iron 
output had more than tripled and steel ingot and casting production had risen by 170 
and 74 p.c. respectively. The additional capacity constructed during the past few years 
should reduce still further the country’s dependence on United States imports of finished 
and semi-finished iron and steel shapes. Indicative of the rapid growth of the industry in 
recent years is the amount of funds expended for new plant, machinery and equipment. 
From an average annual expenditure of $62,000,000 during the previous five years, new 
investment jumped to $136,000,000 in 1952 and $114,000,000 in 1953. 


8.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification 1944-53 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-43 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 630. 


Non- Electrical Non- Miscel- 
Venn Wood Ir cat aad ae ferrous Apparatus | metallic laneous 
Products Pp Metal and Mineral Manu- 


Products | Equipment Products Supplies Products factures 


— | — | | | | | 


tas al BR Gs ere 153-4 326-2 693°7 256-2 312-1 205-3 317-1 
Ue Bees eee 155-6 265-2 453-7 193-4 258°1 195-8 275-9 
NU DBS .Stiiclo HES oka 28 Seen 175-0 222-6 221-5 160-1 247-3 221-4 225-0 
EUS. aetne Soc aors Sane ie 195-6 249-9 239°5 182-8 316-8 269°8 233°4 
POSSE ee satay oan oe caw a5 « 200-7 270°4 232-6 201-6 328-5 283-7 224-5 
EU Seer nee Dy oe aa 202-3 264-5 243-9 200-5 333°8 284-4 261-6 
Le Ube a Ae ht a ee 215-1 263-2 262-2 212-8 367-6 314-6 281-7 
US BS ee As Se 220-6 292-2 315-0 234°7 392-3 342-1 283-2 
NOOR Ea aden es Urs os 214-1 292-7* 373-1 232-2 393-1 346-1 280°7 
en. GE ROM eee 235°3 290-8 436-3 243-3 486-7 399-0 323-6 


Section 2.—Production by Industrial Group and 
Individual Industries 


The Standard Classification adopted in 1949 groups the manufacturing industries of 
Canada under the seventeen major headings listed in Table 9 instead of under the nine 
groups listed in Table 3 which were formerly used as the basis of classification. 
Summary statistics for the main groups on the Standard Classification basis are given 
for alternate years 1945 to 1953 in Table 10, while 1953 statistics are presented in detail 
in Tables 11 and 12. Table 13 classifies manufactures by origin of materials. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped on the Standard Classification Basis . 


Recent Changes in Manufacturing Production.—Tables 9 and 10 show the 
changes in the nature of manufacturing production since the end of World War II with 
regard to numbers employed, salaries and wages paid, and gross value of products. 


Significant changes in the nature of manufacturing production took place after the 
cessation of hostilities in 1945. Industries engaged in war production operated at a 
substantially lower level, while industries producing consumer goods stepped up their 
production. From the point of view of employment the chemical and allied products 
group with a drop of 33 p.c. experienced the greatest decline in production between 1945 
and 1949. 


Between 1949 and 1953, for manufacturing as a whole, there was an increase of 42-4 p.c. 
in the gross value of shipments, 13-1 p.c. in employment and 52-5 p.c. in salaries and 
wages paid. In terms of employment, the transportation group with an increase of 
49-0 p.c. experienced the greatest expansion since 1949. Electrical apparatus and supplies 
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came second with 37-4 p.c. followed by non-metallic mineral products with 22-1 p.c., 
miscellaneous industries 22-1 p.c., chemicals and allied products 21-5 p.c., products of pe- 
troleum and coal 17-6 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 16-5 p.c., iron and steel products 
15-0 p.c. The smallest gain was reported by the clothing group with 2-0 p.c. Three groups 
reported declines in employment; tobacco and tobacco products led the list with 11-2 p.c., 
followed by textiles (except clothing) 5-9 p.c. and leather products 5-2 p.c. 


9.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Earnings and Gross Value of Products in the 
Main Industrial Groups, 1949 Compared with 1945, and 1953 with 1949 . 


1949 1953 


Industrial Group 


Compared with 
1945 


Compared with 
1949 


Gross Value of 

Em- Total Value Em- Total Factory 
ployees | Earnings of ployees | Earnings Ship- 

Products ments! 

p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Koodrandibeveragestat: ..|. easiness «+ RE + 8-12 +48 -52 +49 -52 + 2-4 +35-9 +20-7 
Tobacco and tobacco products............20006: —12-2 +39-1 +42 -3 —11-2 +22 -2 +24-2 
Rubbenproducts cae... |. ahem. . tant —11°8 +23 -2 + 1-6 + 9-0 +47-4 +62-9 
Leather: product wi scsswerdccterr es errr ke ewe 2:3 +38-0 +25-6 — 5-2 +18-9 + 5-5 
Textile products (except clothing)............... +18-9 +78°6 +65-1 — 5-9 +18-2 +10-0 
Clothing) (textile andSfur) 2829.00.45... beeen « +17°8 +57-1 -+52-6 + 2-0 +23 -2 +17-9 
Wood products: 20 ene. 3: Stee se eet ns ct cee +28 -92 +86-72 +83 -92 +10-4 +44-8 +47-7 
Paper products ste osc Rete dite ce ne nee +20-72 +80-52 +95-12 +10-4 +48-8 +43-5 
Printing, publishing and allied trades?........... +31-2 +81-2 +84-1 + 7-6 +45°3 +43-9 
Jroniandisteel products... 4: tonestern. .¢ se -Oe een = — 3-4 +31-6 +49-0 +15-0 +55-7 +47-9 
Transportation equipment............-.-.eeeeee- —32-4 —17-1 + 2-8 +49-0 | +105-1 +96-6 
Non-ferrous metal products...soy6...::--seseee- + 1-1 +39-9 +58-0 +16°5 +56-0 +43 -2 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............-- +26-7 +79-5 | +110-9 +37-4 +82-6 +74-4 
Non-metallic mineral products.............+0e+: +38-8 +96-0 +88-6 +22-1 +66-0 +65-9 
Products of petroleum and coal.................- +26-2 +73:-7 +97-6 +17-6 +67°3 +54-2 
@hemicaltproducts.1 eee hoe eee ee shes ess —32-6 — 6-0 +17-8 +21-5 +63°5 +50-1 
Miscellaneous industries............02ccceeeccees 4 4 4 +22-1 +68-1 +67-1 
Averages, All Groups’. ..............eeee + 3-62 +39 -22 +50-02 +13-1 +52°5 +42-4 
1 Compared with gross value of products figures for 1949. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Excludes 


‘‘Publishing (only) of Periodicals’’. 4 Owing to the change of establishments from one industry to another, 
figures for 1949 are not comparable with those for previous years. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group, Alternate Years 1945-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613; those for 1952 are 
given at pp. 645-647 of the 1955 edition. 


Estab- in Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- 1 : Earnings of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments | Proves Used Manufacture Products! 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
Food and Beverages—? 
LOAD Ah coisine th Konstan 8,872 | 156,396 | 224,908,882 | 1,336,820,028 | 558,247,045 |1,921,774, 601 
19478 HA et See ees 8. Seer. 8,869 | 167,865 | 276,245,015 | 1,656,529,086 | 695,092,932 |2,383, 975,675 
194AQ 508 oie yey, MRS ee, 8,558 | 170,024 | 332,536,319 | 2,009,246,062 | 834,017,547 |2,882,581, 753 
LOSI te te Mie cc te cree crore oer 8.388 172, 493 392,859,435 | 2,419,206,798 985, 240,884 13, 450, 030, 515 
LOSSh TEER Se a eee « 8,129 | 176,649 | 455,280,552 | 2,296,739,737 | 1,146,473,720 13,491,961, 511! 
Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products— 
OECD eek ene cme hers tints cess ac 86 12,164 15,738, 041 79,176,519 42,985,992 | 122,543,932 
NGA (ie Bio sets scoehntaee ere eae oe 91 10, 880 16, 234, 772 97,121,002 49,221,094 146, 793,011 
PO AO. 5gh SOR oe tetris ptesie rence ranetans 72 10, 686 21,896,378 113,357,196 58,529, 226 172, 420, 213 
WOME 2. oS ee Neen. stave teas wirersrers 62 9, 826 24,438,218 | 119,590,053 59,033,325 | 179,177,093 
1953 Bet Tae ECU et sas 55 9,494 26,765,643 | 138,491,048 75,015,218 | 214,145,491! 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 2 Eix- 


cludes fish processing in Newfoundland 1945-49. 


——— 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group, Alternate Years 
1945-53—continued 

; Hoe Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year ‘ Prepie Earnings ofMaterials | Added by Value of 
Pay Used Manufacture Products! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Rubber Products— 
RAG eid tine lacie Wie Fee Shree eiss 23,490 39,111,477 78,500, 892 98, 836, 225 181, 413, 226 
EY ae Re lb Sec PE ee SNP 23,475 46, 613, 893 82,934, 625 110,673,007 196, 307, 734 
OAS een Pare ae oa kied chase eae 20,729 48,172,207 73,895, 718 101,705, 513 178, 503, 559 
POU Seen rato s vik o's «68's delaye 23,054 64,357, 696 146,951, 650 161, 184, 980 311, 678, 489 
US herpes pelt, Se el i Se 22,600 70, 994, 643 114, 336, 694 172, 674, 055 290,735, 459 
aa Products— 
Re Pe ee co Ne cele: cvaceual 34, 123 43, 268, 635 95,006,015 71,297,713 167,888, 463 
ia ee eee rare ews. s Seine 35, 724 52,628,612 123, 894, 474 86, 646, 061 212, 430, 165 
WEE peel Ny el SE aaa eaelr es a Se Eid 34, 900 59, 699, 886 117, 869, 462 91, 157, 684 210, 804, 174 
DOE eee re eee ge react aie eee oe ee Sieco hc 31,578 59, 668, 764 135,114,110 84, 885,048 221,882,794 
LO LS ene Sy Cie oe ine eas Sate aes 33, 068 70, 965, 495 116, 416, 179 103, 937, 262 222,410, 1821 
Textile Products (except 
Clothing)— 
eS ety ce a et lager lost lea ae Beni ted 66,011 88,372,939 217, 289,281 165, 689, 522 391, 182, 025 
aE ee cn ghee cs sat dec tnye. 73,979 116, 228,736 289, 986, 732 215,170, 493 514, 844, 838 
bib kan sglaite! fee cic eptaile Sa are Se ae Vihiia 156, 166, 554 339, 644, 950 285, 641, 367 636, 824, 130 
11.5 ened pes 9 SIRE EO Sea 81,710 185,030, 489 495, 304, 102 337, 936, 447 846, 477, 303 
TUR eet eect Ch SOR ROD RON COIS 73,190 184, 604, 616 388, 324, 584 299,231,284 700, 690, 265! 
ee (incl. Knitting Mills)— 
UE Ta ae Aen hppa een Sieg Ale Ae pea 99,959 131, 478, 496 251,899, 847 222, 307,384 476,754,319 
Ht bows eydin Bite piet end eT teers 110,329 166, 951,727 311,018, 817 300, 527,093 614, 594, 703 
Ln igbeamm ences Seer NACT NS RIMe ar Taiee EAR a 117,752 206,512,782 371, 128, 833 352,741; 236 727, 498, 836 
fi Capen mommanee 3: Loperp eh hopes arama ee at 115°733 222,364, 947 405, 347,118 370, 672,177 780,012,025 
1953/ Knitting BVTTUS es oe es 24,413 52, 420, 681 77, 704, 172 81,264, 425 160, 792, 342 
NOG} eS 8) Cia) sae ae 95,658 202,005, 279 361, 558, 482 333, 238, 797 697,188, 6711 
bee Products— 
OM ee eetee RNS ree es 6 sniaie e 93, 209 119, 833, 932 240, 482,275 208, 979, 657 454, 447, 165 
NAVE ee eee rer ns Mere as ot ep saat 120, 434 186, 467, 946 398, 854, 196 365, 050, 223 771, 4038, 332 
TOS ee eet ono as <ireok Sok Sone 121, 632 224,902,644 436, 637, 453 393, 928, 758 840, 355, 634 
LS ES Levee caper pes San See RE Bae aes BES eeiths 131,278 283, 062,074 610, 807,577 529,300,377 |1, 153,376,772 
Tes sehen one ar aE ae 134, 310 325,619, 252 649, 731,056 577,381,926 |1, 242,014, 812! 
Paper Products— 

a eRe Meine cre seen suns Oe ee eet 60, 819 109, 627,174 255, 265, 326 241,121,150 536, 859, 861 
ee ee Sek rere ekecs gare Oe renee, 73,445 168, 632,394 410, 456,570 443 , 374, 435 911, 238,813 
ees, Scapeaka 4 Be meat eh ipa eee aaa tet! 76,471 208, 348, 621 494,300, 501 532,288,636 |1,093,060, 326 
AIP thas tg an lap ee ps a line en aca 82,889 276,521,006 683, 488, 653 827,924,962 |1,589, 842, 162 
Da eee Oe ice ccs oer Caen os 84, 436 310, 107,707 717, 460,043 767,273,583 |1,568, 250, 5211 

Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades— 
1 pease St EMEA EROS ORS 43,565 74,257,775 52,655, 848 132,385, 988 186, 945, 134 
TUAGE Coe te en a tccat tree tats 52,096 101, 611, 652 82,585, 466 178, 667,051 263, 632, 152 
19AO Atk. actarinie ties PRT ets * - 61,834 141, 489, 984 124, 684, 351 250, 162, 704 377, 908, 182 
LSE hopes kadycaeote Ser ae as 64, 694 170, 828, 730 152,753, 412 295, 642, 569 452,142,515 
TODS Ie. esa eras. 66, 530 205,626, 554 175, 222, 037 364, 363,975 543, 752,3721 
Iron and Steel Products— 
TAMER trite ars Pat Sists cietc coe ales 169,278 313,966,178 395, 624,098 527,473, 688 952,482, 150 
LOSI. Fe tees e tc kia en a Sled AIA 162,399 334, 044, 246 451, 289, 335 580,342,444 |1,064, 654, 410 
RV Oy LCS Se 9 A Re ee SS a 163, 622 413, 227,553 619, 499, 256 760, 934, 249 11,419, 145,725 
1513. ate Sere es reba Remar, eae dite pcan 183, 323 547,314, 615 860,565,510 991,334,800 }1, 904, 650, 130 
ROD SEIT GS» PPIUT STEM VOSS « 1Eh' 6 188, 236 643, 474, 127 906,165,239 | 1,140,931,549 |2,098,551,0791 
Transportation Equipment— 

DO 1a elma > ope § Beale aU Ore mew Oe 154, 844 326, 748, 794 498, 241, 686 523,910,119 |1, 034, 666,913 
eC TR cores eee se cee ses 104, 348 230, 898, 680 426,573,091 366, 151,761 803,611,372 
AED raven to EE. do aia ble dete se - 104, 750 270,852,111 584, 064, 330 466,529,164 |1,063, 211,331 
TEEIG NS Seo 8 gal ail ie BU dh a ge 122,017 368, 106, 433 870, 178, 794 657, 424,400 |1,541,589, 828 
DOGS F tes CIR AP CRIES. qe aalchh «Polos 156,059 555,411,152 | 1,110,953,581 961,205,155 |2,089, 937, 6331 

Non-ferrous Metal Products— 

Ct Se eee ae ey eee 44,221 81, 889, 942 337, 872,041 180, 653,076 548, 853, 026 
Nr eI wee hg os, vue usr ogee 43,344 91,046, 568 434, 517, 197 201, 162, 856 668,074,514 
AO astire thas lok. bASE A WI aSS 44,698 114,591,106 537,218,214 289,125,045 867,043,028 
TO Lage ane A gb goa eR Fae 50,114 150, 733, 704 797,412, 763 406, 616, 836 |1, 253,599, 168 
So nepal ean thers he ili uni nee Ie 52,058 178,710,057 726,128,115 458,180,471 |1, 242,010,994! 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 
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MANUFACTURES 


10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group, Alternate Years 


1945-53—concluded 
Estab- Bin Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- loves Earnings of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments | Poyees Used Manufacture Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Lat tte PRTC ee PG i eee, inn sn 247 44,129 76, 468, 795 92,041,030 | 135,919,899 | 230,531,874 
NAY Y Pinel ee Se a Re ay ae ert PRR A Soro 296 52,736 103, 891,016 162,131, 266 200, 859, 040 366, 506, 203 
140 ae isa. lalate. ata ee ak ee 365 55,916 137, 278,521 212, 460, 413 269, 341, 983 486, 286,355 
OGIis: Sti. ae diay. se ear at kee 373 67,626 194,749,038 316,561,307 853, 602, 872 676,008, 959 
NODS es Awe ic tat es Seas Wa oe 422 76, 856 250, 646,777 383, 743, 994 457, 489, 516 848, 190, 2541 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
O45 er Cie en cb merece ane 700 20, 269 32,959, 877 41, 488, 955 76,318,456 | 130,704,796 
194 aes errear Sane OaTIET ORE 863 26, 443 50, 456, 143 66, 266,546 115, 277,990 201, 786, 910 
VO4G Re. eee. Poa s Belo DAS. wide BON 1,020 28,139 64,594, 354 78, 401,065 143, 872,615 246, 457,799 
NOD Lig. sti ~ de Sakti caisicic Sica MRR 1,042 31,522 86,078,972 109,011,701 195, 348, 829 334, 875, 398 
DOS oes Cane nion Ae ae eee ee 1,094 34, 352 107, 275,074 134, 118, 848 239, 815, 853 408,909, 1921 
Brodiiets of Petroleum and 
oal— 
1945 taka nc ah Ape, Se ett 80 11,532 22,904, 418 188, 899, 911 65, 637, 131 270, 166, 984 
GA Gee riers 2 hen eee ee ee eh 80 12,769 28, 689, 932 257, 420, 851 84,073,746 361,333,008 
OAS rec eeree his cewalsrtetst « Sect. «htt es 77 14, 552 39,783, 500 391,036, 128 117,819,090 533, 730,719 
OD lineneeewec ts Aton AS ch. stats cs tre theeene 82 15,598 51, 947, 890 497,982,695 179, 872,590 709, 550,035 
LOSS a. sare le Stas ties TR 100 fen a 66, 565, 434 576,310, 641 211, 552, 953 823,089,340: 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
OYE iee OP eNere Ree Sere th tine ol at 986 61,339 | 107,050,824 | 228,855,956 | 252,944,165 | 498,630,798 
GAT: sears secon Rae yn weer me pth Seeks 1,046 39, 237 78,993,517 238,310, 157 234, 056, 973 488, 307, 293 
1949 tas ee Raya etemeyh wictneens Bs. ae, 1,037 41,328 100, 690, 662 280,008, 945 288,171,551 587,398,215 
LOS Dees. rbore aoe ak REAR A Sh ge ce 1,037 45,664 131,310, 151 366,957,695 384,026, 141 776, 489, 391 
LE ee ee SS een RE ee ee 1,105 50, 207 164,590, 810 403, 686, 331 448, 276,576 881, 503,845! 
Miscellaneous Industries— 
1945 cetera, Pak area. oP nS 692 24,024 37, 187,275 83,549,139 59,608,689 | 144,523,599 
OAT 2s stacy > peor ae een me 800 22,247 36, 291,117 44,390, 608 65, 708, 603 111,532, 447 
O40). Bo. sh, kd, Pores Packet lees 893 26,401 51,147,475 59,778, 187 94, 600, 066 156, 363, 321 
OO Mee. ctetdesuste WISE eco Sesrac cue PRR Talis 28,756 66, 908,755 87,292,415 120, 899, 546 210, 804, 555 
OO Sits seeks chats Miser cease ae orate 1,350 SPIES 85,954, 495 103, 467, 901 154, 763,033 261,282, 8911 


ee ——————————————————————— Ne 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 


Detailed Statistics by Group and Individual Industries.—Table 11 presents 
for the year 1953 detailed statistics regarding the individual industries under which all 
industrial plants in Canada are classified. The industries are assembled under seventeen 
main groups according to the Standard Industrial Classification. 


In interpreting the statistics of individual industries it should be remembered that the 
figures on employment, production, etc., do not refer to individual products but to all 
the products made in an industry. For example the value of production of the con- 
fectionery industry amounting to $98,782,944 in 1953 does not imply that this was the 
value of confectionery produced. What it means is that the firms whose principal product 
is confectionery had a value of production of $98,782,944. This figure, in addition to 
confectionery, includes all the subsidiary products made by these firms, such as ice cream 
which was valued at $2,912,810 and bread and other bakery products valued at $2,688,068. 
Confectionery is also produced as a subsidiary product by firms credited to other industrial 
classifications. The quantities and values of the principal individual commodities pro- 
duced are given in Table 12, Commodities produced in small quantities are not included 
but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. of total production. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis 1953 


Group and Industry 


Food and Beverages— 


RSG ret ee TS SSS: oo ie Aakohece 
Beverages— 
IDTOWGSLIES 5 shee ce bso oe ttle: 
Carbonated beverages........ 
Distilled liquors...:.......... 
US cy ith, i Se a, SA 
Canning and Processing— 
Fish processing............... 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
TIONS Mo Sissies oh Ph eR aes 
Dairy Products— 
Butter and cheese............ 
Cheese, process.............0. 
Concentrated milk products... 
Dairy products, other......... 
Grain Mill Products— 
Feeds, stock and poultry, 
MPEPALOC Gree ere ee etese. hk vsee 
Weenie ee ees cae 


Hoods; breakfast’ 36. f.21,..... 
Meat Products— 
Animal oils and fats.......... 
Sausage and sausage Casings... 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Other Food Industries— 
GOnIeCtIONErY 3 oe ee ee eee 
Macaroni and kindred products 
Sugarirefining oi) 2a)... ees 
Food preparations, 7.¢.8........ 


Totals, Food and Beverages... 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products— 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
Tobacco, processing and packing. 


Totals, Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products Se ee 


Rubber Products— 
Rubber goods (including foot- 
VAT ee tne ete OREO as Meters 


Leather Products— 
Footwear, leather.............. 
Gloves and mittens, leather..... 
Leather tanning. ............... 
Beltingpleather.as. chi. joe 
Boot and shoe findings, leather. . 
Miscellaneous, 7.€.8.............6. 


Totals, Leather Products...... 


Textiles— 
Cotton Goods— 
Wottonithreadwss®: . 6... 6. SS 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 
Miscellaneous cotton goods.... 


Earnings 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Yale ered 


Vi 
Manufacture 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments! 


6,781 
33, 540 


8,383 
7,838 
5,110 

524 


13, 623 
15,385 


20,697 
1,170 
1,622 

842 


5,760 
1,473 
4,962 
1,329 


300 


14, 271,755 
80, 902, 687 


31,737, 897 
20, 485, 552 
15, 432,739 

1,808, 840 


23, 169, 629 
32, 838, 899 


52,507,579 
3,063, 957 
4,466, 166 
2,140,213 


13,861,889 
2,336, 382 
14,946,310 
4,005, 639 


959, 473 
3,330,391 
74,431,943 


20,197, 150 

1,399, 242 
10, 958, 086 
26,028,134 


34, 603, 257 
129, 224, 657 


51, 482, 008 
35, 493, 245 
44,308,034 

4,481,979 


85,773, 130 
119,911,000 


293,915, 639 
21,733,959 
51, 952, 683 

6,729, 280 


137,828,019 
20, 156, 743 
224,518, 387 
9,963, 960 


1, 473, 868 
12, 405, 672 
672,763,955 


53, 265, 893 
4,787,233 
79,588, 400 
200,378, 736 


39, 871, 435 
139, 987, 817 


146, 805, 908 
70, 496, 063 
76,918, 492 

5,042, 665 


49, 435, 356 
82,491, 454 


95,787,291 
5, 483,093 
14,214, 469 
5, 637, 820 


30,291, 490 

4,622,227 
40, 262,095 
14, 528, 552 


1,684,397 
6,787,174 
152,022, 908 


44,375, 451 

3,191,101 
35,721, 466 
80, 864, 996 


75,515, 408 
277,998, 092 


200, 885, 656 
108, 560, 409 
123,277,097 

9,656, 670 


137, 635, 369 
205, 119, 469 


396, 955, 715 
27,271, 289 
67,747, 153 
12, 696, 538 


170, 433, 683 
25,351,198 
266, 430,548 
24, 864, 504 


3,376, 412 
19,491,754 
829, 468, 022 


98,782,944 
8, 124, 698 
117,952, 452 
284, 366, 431 


——____ | EE 


23,376,081 
3,389, 562 


79,261,880 
59, 229, 168 


67,702, 851 
7,312, 367 


147,388,329 
66,757, 162 


44,036, 122 
3,603, 161 
11,757,538 
444, 437 
1,530, 633 
9,593, 604 


65,210,564 
4,801,051 


30, 354, 423 | 


63, 801 
3,146,511 
11,939, 829 


65, 466, 899 
4, 832,932 
16, 530, 503 

760, 601 
2,183,960 
14, 162,367 


131,307,119 
9,686, 441 
47,996, 398 
1,745, 383 
5,417,064 
26, 257,777 


222,410, 182 


2,144, 435 
55,036, 540 
2,115, 561 


4,947,687 
. 182,917,545 
6, 437,111 


5,184,901 
73,326, 204 
4,158, 846 


10, 229,743 
210, 220, 958 
10,737,773 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries classified on the 


Standard Classification Basis 1953—continued 


Group and Industry 


Textiles—concluded 
Woollen Goods— 
Carpets, mats and rugs....... 
Woollen: clothiextrmc: one neames 
Woollen yar S.,.s 4408.55. iin 
Miscellaneous woollen goods... 
Synthetic textiles and silk...... 
Other Primary Textiles— 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles 
Narrow fa DBs ae ae «=. ete 
Other Textile Industries— 
Automobile accessories, fabric. 
Awnings, tents and sails....... 
Bags, cotton and jute......... 
Cordage, rope and twine...... 
Embroideries, pleating, hem- 
atitchinge e60ctes.%... 0) RE. 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other 
coated fabrics e.a.....2 AN 
MPextilesxiceisae ee cee eee 


Totals, Textiles................. 


Knitting Milis— 
HL OSIET Ysa gona ae ee oa 
Kaitped goodstn. ot sac. .an oe ee 


Totals, Knitting Mills......... 


Clothing— 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Clothing— 

Clothing, children’s factory... 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 
Clothing contractors, men’s... 
Clothing contractors, women’s 

Miscellaneous Clothing— 
Corsetseri escsere cers sgeeres 
Fur dressing and dyeing...... 
Burteoods se e.b18.00 5: soe 
Gloves and mittens, fabric.... 
Hats and caps pec «gece aes ick: 
Oiled and waterproofed cloth- 


Wood Products— 

UPMLEUTC. ca mee eee ase cee 

Saw and Planing Mills— 
Flooring, hardwood.....,..... 
Sash, door and planing mills... 
a WATLIUIS J. Wee hss ee 
Veneers and plywoods.......-. 

Other Wood Industries— 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s 
SUPDLIGSUe sates soe eke Prat tetas 
Boxes and baskets, wood..... 
Cooperagey access seek eee 
Fixdelsiormsti® Ages Gisele 


Em- 


Earnings 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Value Added | Selling Value 


by 
Manufacture 


of Factory 


Shipments? 


1,563 
7,785 
3,585 
2,273 
15,723 


2,255 
2,163 


1,083 
1,579 


4,088, 553 
18,997, 252 
8,304,524 
6,556,175 
43,939, 105 


6, 153, 225 
5,020,791 


2,868, 803 
3,322, 604 
2,677,515 
3,570, 086 


3,991, 932 


7,470, 347 
8,347, 168 


7,324, 225 
34,387, 199 
22,816, 140 
18,794, 880 
63, 938, 444 


3,165,944 
7,840, 738 


6, 248, 415 
6,949,933 
21,611, 488 
7,336, 124 


3,419, 135 


15,219,537 
24,970,039 


6,355,313 
25, 607, 230 
12,685, 047 
12,245,778 
78,585,277 


9,094,314 
9, 406, 856 


5,023, 787 
5,341,780 
3,609, 653 
10,324,294 


6,733, 185 


15, 114, 883 
16, 433, 936 


13,943, 949 
61, 441, 236 
36,030, 551 
31,453,040 
146, 418, 307 


13,104,552 
17,453, 760 


11,340, 386 
12,392,074 
25,321,927 
17, 866,014 


10, 208, 233 


30, 833, 083 
41,694,679 


10,569 


24,829, 520 
27,591, 161 


23,153, 148 
54, 551, 024 


38,595, 166 
42,669, 259 


700, 690, 265 


62,510, 057 
98, 282, 285 


697,188, 671 


29,768 


1,512 
20,241 


» 60,933 


8,995 


51 
3,737 
665 
161 


12,144,992 
74, 709, 888 
61,838,049 
7,862,881 
3, 598, 498 


6,556, 311 
3,189,567 
15, 847, 754 
1,086, 820 
11,057, 900 


1,170,301 
2,942,318 


75, 836,177 


3,823,071 
48,119,296 
142, 131, 003 
25, 458, 858 


97,900 
8,096,331 
1,560, 201 

308, 789 


24,782, 163 
147, 283, 980 
116, 186, 888 

870, 477 
223,364 


8, 852, 984 
1,026,173 
39, 639, 350 
2,112,018 
11,741, 210 


2,568, 127 
6, 271.748 


107, 747,252 


7,992,330 
120, 988,715 
304, 584, 643 

42,944, 218 


137,560 
11,717,320 
3, 724, 733 
351,549 


20,420, 727 
125, 833, 604 
103, 679, 336 

9,877,576 
5, 125, 412 


13, 107,086 
4,810, 139 
24,116, 969 
2,030, 640 
17, 660, 028 


1,740, 607 
4,836, 673 


121, 482, 928 


5, 983, 223 
77, 217,333 
269, 066, 309 
53,337, 816 


173,700 
13, 676,932 
2,683,621 
425, 206 


45,347,640 
273,946,025 
220,410,178 

10,877,993 

5,399,344 


22,028, 653 
5,920,014 
63,991,716 
4,164,925 
29,631,952 


4,322,935 
“11,147,296 


231,557,354 


14, 142, 420 
200, 929, 152 
580,693,704 

97,259,976 


315, 820 
25,758, 124 
6, 497, 597 
808, 586 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis 1953—continued 


Estab-| ym. Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- isetea Earnings of Materials by of Factory 
ments | PY Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Wood Products—concluded 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings. . 15 583 1,293, 831 1,199,706 1,912, 168 3, 146, 675 
Morticians’ goods............. 60 1,365 3,103,374 3,760, 535 5,166, 592 9,041,380 
WV OGUENWATOR Ge iee wen, 31 725 1, 426, 725 1,596,949 1, 826, 534 3, 486, 081 
Weoauetuinosees s5 ote © 74 1,136 2,479,649 2,524, 182 3,557, 381 6,190,599 
Wood products, 7.e.8......... 203 4,438 11, 884,047 40, 461,364 20, 872, 183 62,187,344 
Totals, Wood Products........ 12,462 | 134,310 | 325,619,252 | 649,731,056 | 577,381,926 | 1,242,014,812 
Paper Products— 
Boxes and bags, paper........... 192 14, 042 38,752,738 | 115,598,568 81,755,394 198,540, 167 
‘Pulp’and paper...o. sea 127 58,194 235,741, 660 499, 350, 994 599,934,934 | 1,179,665, 443 
FVOGHN GD DAPOL 5 tos..6,c0s puis Sk ae 26 2,477 7, 8038, 402 20,315,397 21,809,977 42,773,977 
Miscellaneous paper goods....... 210 9,723 27, 809, 907 82,195,084 63, 773, 278 147, 270, 934 
Totals, Paper Products....... 555 84,436 | 310,107,707 | 717,460,043 | 767,273,583 | 1,568,250,521 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries— 
Commercial Printing— 
Printing and bookbinding..... 1,696 23, 846 68,382,615 62,093,666 | 112,606,355 176,176, 468 
Trade composition............ 50 813 3,131, 918 350, 246 4,351,058 4,743, 865 
Engraving, Stereotyping and 
Allied Industries— 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping:............06- 129 4,196 16, 606, 318 6,186, 600 25,351, 801 31, 823,476 
dathographing. 4:4... 04.0.6. - 74 4,248 13, 784, 743 17, 067,222 24,152, 249 41, 446, 820 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing and publishing....... 795 28, 499 93,821,611 66,814,175 | 174,943,176 243, 892,279 


Publishing (only) of periodicals} 1,413 4,928 9,899,349 22,710,128 22,959,336 45, 669, 464 


Totals, Printing, Publishing 
and Allied Industries....... 4,157 66,530 | 205,626,554 | 175,222,037 | 364,363,975 543,752,372 


Iron and Steel Products— 


Agricultural implements........ 80 14,161 50,302,007 90,344, 539 79,100, 472 171, 269, 525 
Boilers, tanks and platework.... 82 8,958 32, 480, 753 37,290, 528 59, 226, 747 97,649, 143 
Bridge building and structural 

BLOC Ec be hitter tiotivard darecatess 2 47 11, 243 42,534,324 64, 196, 383 90,785, 457 156,327,770 
(CPSMINES. ITON: fost cs cass edens 0.0 « 201 15,346 52,985,576 69, 150, 209 85,034, 389 157, 465, 126 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 351 14, 422 45,939,345 40,771, 452 84,772, 624 127,309,572 
Heating and cooking apparatus. . 117 9,218 28,115, 693 43,613,972 52, 427, 259 97, 356,537 
Machinery, household, office and 

SOT ee RS Se cuckapic eeee PR Re 76 9,992 31, 420, 559 44,580,753 53, 430, 422 98,969,517 
Machinery, industrial........... 312 22,163 75,295, 453 78,394, 744 145, 229,561 225, 962, 481 
Machine. shops =.4'.. ooo. fre. 625 6,509 19,582,628 13,617,124 28, 654, 457 43,040, 695 
MBGDING FOOIS ies «98h; Hct aes 13 1,956 7,242,055 5, 433, 835 11,802, 410 17,412,017 
Primary iron and steel.......... 62 34, 956 129, 709, 556 212,374, 287 216,957,645 458,904, 255 
Sheet metal products........... 316 18,275 58, 831, 831 119, 186, 160 103, 826, 528 225, 423,031 
Wire and wire goods............ 122 8, 634 28, 656, 098 37, 046, 455 66, 299, 473 104, 858,014 
Miscellaneous iron and _ steel 

products 7.5 e lessees odetoes 294 12, 403 40,378,249 50, 164, 798 63,384, 105 116, 603,396 


Totals, Iron and Steel Products.| 2,698 | 188,236 | 643,474,127 | 906,165,239 | 1,140,931,549 | 2,098,551,079 


Transportation Equipment— 


Aircraft and parts:.............. 43 38,048 | 142,375,699 | 135,756,989 | 260,548,393 398,744,272 
Bicycles and parts.............. 7 1,323 4,108, 869 3,342, 232 7,443, 655 10, 944, 497 
Bier Dailding 45 Fenwats as. 215 1,508 3,545,079 3, 248, 688 5,094, 759 8, 463,531 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625, 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis 1953—continued 


Estab-| pm. Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- leven Earnings of Materials by of Factory 
ments | P-OYees Used Manufacture |. Shipments! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Transportation Equipment— 
concluded . : 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs... 42 854 2,120,166 2,859,049 4,066, 836 7,017,575 
Motor vebicles.s...c@- =...» gas « 20 32,973 | 131,316,134 | 557,709,086 | 273,598,093 835, 554, 549 
Motor vehicle parts............. 179 23n000 81,186,799 | 162,324,012 | 141,251,977 307, 676, 670 
Railway rolling stock........... 36 35,447 | 118,026,350 | 179,892,257 | 153,677,779 338, 321, 229 
Shinbuwil din eae daveremens tases 79 22,00! 72,732,056 65,821,268 | 115,523, 663 183,215,310 
Totals, Transportation Equip- 
WNGING a ee ee eee ae 621 | 156,059 | 555,411,152 | 1,110,953,581 | 961,205,155 | 2,089, 937,633 
Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
Aluminum products............. 96 7,738 25, 593, 164 49,084,098 41,898, 562 92,724,065 
Brass and copper products....... 153 9,301 31,539,770 108,715,110 59, 866, 300 170, 691,735 
Jewellery and silverware........ 207 5,703 14, 416, 095 27,149,796 23, 875,903 51, 421, 270 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
POLIO ees cers ic sees 18 25,115 94,545,611 | 508,116,759 | 310,207,228 870,918, 142 
White mei BOWS cceten te 56 3,641 11,007,518 30, 142,086 19,595, 648 50, 505, 347 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
PPOGUCUS Bceki fe ay dc0s a see A 21 560 1,607,899 2,920,266 2,736, 830 5, 750, 485 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metal 
Products: age heh ces «oy cor 551 52,058 | 178,710,057 | 726,128,115 | 458,180,471 | 1,242,010, 994 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Batteries.) ee ji eet ck wees 26 2,091 6,979,527 19, 486, 735 15,536, 192 35, 463, 607 
Radio and television sets and 
DEMOS a Risa ooteston, aecnsioesiea neaecan 103 LAS 51,234,692 | 112,634,139 86,791, 493 200, 129, 328 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
‘andlapplianceseeakem. <.2eet 87 9, 427 29, 496, 808 54,597,677 58,758,075 114,593,026 
Machinery, heavy electrical..... 55 25, 454 88,359, 663 87,704,273 | 154,594,631 244, 273,012 
Miscellaneous electrical appar- 
Abus and Supp les. rare 151 22,0701 74,576,087 | 109,321,170 | 141,809,125 253, 731, 281 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies................ 422 76,856 | 250,646,777 | 383,743,994 | 457,489,516 848,190,254 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
Abrasives, artificial............ 18 2,742 9,900, 748 16, 869, 606 25, 333, 137 46,253, 877 
AsbestOs DLOCUCTSE 5 ccc -ke ors ss 18 1,930 6, 223,024 10, 363, 034 11,110,349 22,030,972 
Cement, hydraulic. . 11 2,403 8, 954, 229 10, 472, 651 40, 428, 272 62, 227,924 
Clay products from domestic 
CLARE... sk ee aa Oe 5 ea 125 3, 881 11, 458,074 799,534 24,134,914 29,777,731 
Clay products from imported 
Clavie Me rsiteas a ates. pers 37 2,254 | 6,280,614 3, 943, 943 10, 083, 660 14, 871,948 
Concrete products.............. 486 6, 722 19,385, 183 34, 886,105 40, 845,917 77, 880, 895 
Glass and glass products........ 118 7,830 24,978, 847 28,552,798 40,124, 444 72,910, 166 
Gypsum products............... 11 1,522 4,625,165 10, 249,318 10,301, 603 21, 663, 536 
Lim Ov) ie arate MOE I. ee ie 42 1,068 Sroloeol2 1,221 5547 10, 600, 220 15, 209, 107 
fol A ROLES Fes AERO MAR Satie 12 750 2,274,812 1,866, 106 5,579,756 8, 405, 789 
Sand=ime, brick ags.fess 4. aes 5 178 558, 490 483, 747 1,187, 484 1,754,091 
Stone:products zs erocinee 159 eile 6,719,771 7,816, 157 13, 956, 534 22,695, 639 
Miscellaneous non - metallic 
mineral. products....0¢.a.-4+<¢ 52 855 2,603, 205 6,594, 302 6, 129, 563 13,227,517 


———— | | | | | 


Totals, Non-metallic Mineral 
Products 420.384 fecs. ooo 1,094 $4,352 | 107,275,074 | 134,118,848 | 239,815,853 408,909, 192 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory hinments; see text on pp. 624-625. 
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J STATISTICS OF INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 643 
i] 
11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis 1953—concluded 
Estab-| fm- Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- inves Earnings of Materials by of Factory 
ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No No $ $ $ $ 
eeenncts of Petroleum and , 
Coke and gas products.......... 28 4,955 16,946, 845 66,576, 949 48,817,597 122,321,045 
Petroleum products............. 55 11, 858 48,574,772 | 507,214,040 |} 159,603,271 694, 988, 605 
Miscellaneous products of pe- 

troleum and coal............ ais ily 299 1,048,817 2,519, 652 3, 132,085 5,779, 690 
Totals, Products of Petroleum 

and: Coal whrecn cheese. «+l 100 17,112 66,565,434 | 576,310,641 | 211,552,953 823,089,340 

Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Acids, alkalies and salts........ 41 8,278 31,174, 479 43,083,175 70,952,111 127,299, 437 
DS lic Sy eee 2 ee 40 3,199 11,511, 643 39,310, 484 43,095, 265 84, 354, 369 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

DLEPATALIONS. ot ets sos « fe Aly 7,492 21,758, 651 30,716, 172 62,018, 558 93, 557, 168 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers.. 122 5, 887 19, 237, 809 55,144, 047 57,347,366 113, 247,805 
PrIMaAMy DIASLICS SIS. Foe oe a ols 19 2,160 7,916,418 24,497,716 19,139,712 44,541, 882 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations.......... 141 3, 824 13, 126, 296 38, 323, 494 49,731,314 89, 248, 823 
Toilet preparations.............. 94 1,955 4,648, 547 11,309, 157 19, 007, 367 30, 438, 474 
Veoetable oils; 20 05k 6 eee oh 13 675 2,345,831 43,992,061 6,359, 159 50,843, 440 
Other Chemical Industries— 

INCHOSLV ERE AeA eee oR sols oes 29 707 2,144,997 6,490, 797 5, 188, 200 12,082,115 

Coal tar distillation........... 11 541 1, 861, 353 7,551, 105 5,328,672 13, 634, 899 

Gases, compressed............ 45 1,226 4,046, 844 2,240, 446 12,981,251 15, 712, 330 

Miche rd cet See ae NGUN oak, 33 891 2,891, 130 5,198,173 7,517,350 12,823,046 

Polishes and dressings........ 49 845 2,401, 858 7,704, 870 9,430,077 17, 230, 068 
Chemical products, 7.¢.s....... 251 12,627 39,524,954 88, 124, 634 80, 180,174 176, 489, 989 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied 

PPPOGUCES). «5 hot eis ees icin on 1,105 50,207 | 164,590,810 | 403,686,331 | 448,276,576 881,503, 845 

Miscellaneous Industries— 
Brooms, brushes and mops..... 95 2,195 4,949,726 8,112,766 8,904, 832 17,160,595 
Clocks, watches and watch cases 34 1,190 3,498, 817 WelO3 175 5,528,274 12,669, 629 
Fountain pens and pencils....... 17 1,169 2,903, 588 4,115,356 6,514, 328 10, 696, 588 
Musical instruments............ 24 1,372 3,458, 877 3, 283,754 6,307, 367 9,713,622 
Plastics products. : ..s.....-..4. 152 4,067 10, 138, 910 18,725,905 19, 858, 821 39,010,545 
Scientific and professional equip- 

IUCN Ss ooo chee RAS sks coicwh 128 6, 642 22, 107,369 22,010, 622 38, 588, 436 61,028, 652 
DSUOLUNE WOOOSE coc cc sev cles s.scccek 82 1,768 4,185,559 4,729,505 7,779, 456 12, 630, 427 
PDOVPMANG PHINECS ©. eos. sh. a 000s) 55 1,551 3,475,270 5,948, 744 5,291, 829 11,369, 413 
Typewriter supplies............. 10 445 1,227,504 2,401,040 2,588,004 5,021, 894 
Other Miscellaneous Industries— 

Artificial flowers and feathers. 45 516 926, 600 1,076, 417 1, 665, 843 2,760,552 

Buttons, buckles and fasteners. 45 1,741 4, 460, 154 4,598, 548 6,751, 442 11, 454, 376 

CATs ee ae ee) tome eee 14 Dat 508, 364 941,195 1, 489,068 2,464, 656 

RATE POOCBI I J wtaiece ore s5 1 a By0id'= & 16 118 317,947 1,154,380 558, 420 1,721,981 

MPO NAELILCIANs 40.fas siscwrrio ten THE 931 2,614, 595 160, 407 4,986, 284 5, 803,778 

Lamps, electric and lamp 

Tats te ae ee cee ee nee 57 1,288 2,662,792 4,651,902 4,606, 284 9,346, 754 
panels and patterns, excluding 
Lf tp See eee ee 67 375 1,342,308 328, 367 1,741,707 2,102,494 
Proce. oi iiers and smokers’ 
BHIBMES: seh .ctta Tete Petia 05-5 14 283 688,062 997,648 1,387,312 2,411,334 
. Signs, electric, neon and other.. 193 2,632 7,703, 654 6, 247,579 15, 204, 952 21,789,501 
; Stamps and stencils, rubber 
ang. Motalicier aces jaa.e- <4 60 920 2,509,121 1,277,442 3,692,817 4,934,533 
Statuary art goods, regalia 
‘ ANG ROWVCIULES voielsdic vas sessed 122 989 2,090,786. 1,842,169 3,309,371 SVAN uel be 
PURIUOTOUUAS ie. c ik « sleca cs whelereie'p 8 180 324, 963 622, 410 578, 536 1, 203, 938 
Other miscellaneous industries. 35 1,620 3, 859, 529 3,188,570 7,529,650 10,776, 457 
Totals, Miscellaneous Indus- 
: Ly Ei A et oe 1,350 32,228 85,954,495 | 103,467,901 | 154,763,033 261, 282,891 
; ee | Pan ro is ook 2s cael v ARB IINEL AEMEMERS TERE MURS Quer Bea Fa 
, Grand Totals, All Industries.| 38,107 | 1,327,451 | 3,957,018,348 | 9,380,558,682 | 7,993,069,351 | 17,785,416,854 
_ 
; 1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 
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644 MANUFACTURES 


12.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufacturing 


Industries 1953 


Nore.—All values in this table are for factory shipments excepting for those items marked with an asterisk 


which are gross value of products. 


Unit 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure 
Food— 
Biscuigascall kinda ete se a6 ssccie emcee ae Ue ee te a as SR te eas lb. 
IBTOACRR eee eta ciccichce aesBeay stje nc oN eee doin Meee aa are ace eee s 
Butter, factory Ina de «os.5:- 6 aac ae here no eee ff 
@heeseniactonymadewmesneitir oe ek ee Sete eee ee Cale ee 
Confectionery, all. kinds. ..chs.. aoc sten- ae eee a. eee ete oe ame 
Cream sold anidairyslactories. maser ecrh ane eer dee rer oe lb. b. fat 
Reed! chopped! grain: 42% ...25. fee eee ee eee cae ee cee ton 
Heedsystockjand poultry, preparedes.a.. 1. eetrse en teiiee pea ne 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared*..................seeeeeeeees sea 
Mlouryswhea tee. eae es Oe ee ee ae ce ahs meet need ose omega 2. bbl. 
Eruitsiand vegetables, canned yin. 412s. Scere: sdseieeteeeract be. 
iruitsvandiveretablessfrozentes fet em ant. re eee ae + ie ee ce ee a: 
Tce.cream) factory mad C1:20thayisee. ws See oe tee ete hee ue ee gal. 
Jamsiellies andemarnialadestey pee seta. te Sees iene tetera ter. <e oF 
dO riate Nets mR Geb Urea SA SIRS OR ARR CAIN REE 9 ee: nce Meee. HEH ORR lb. 
Meats, canned, including poultry, pastes, etc................. eee eee < 
Mien ts aCOO ec is neers RN eta sss Silo aca efteie aie mista ave crete ceckens om hi 
Meats tcured’ Wh Wits 4... asthe ation ae ook Plea ae. . Cone eine & “ 
Meats sold. fresh. 208 cigs... tebe ee oe Oo ae oe ee lee a 
Mentsisoldifrozen eee seen xs eter Sete Re os 6 ote DR eens oc EB sat oe 
Milkwevaporated and.condensed rut cease t- sitaae acis a. fake eta HS 
Milks sold inidainyatactories, ame daie ee oe ae See eae oes ae gal. 
Rickles\irelishes and catsup: j-ccee ee ae Soetoro cee eee ee ees 
Pies CAKOSHANGPASEEY-erverstecs-geotorera arse heer fore tere rane ee 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, milk, etc.)....................205- ee 
Sausavesfreshtandieureds... >. Pee Pa Ree..| Bae. seared « cs ee eee lb. 
Short nin eiea oy anceelceiesn crite sarees reese ores Lavoro ner aro cavern ar oerrohemersiete a 
Sugar, granulated (cane and beet).............. cece cece eee eees S¢ 
Tea and coffee, roasted, blended and packed...................-5- sf 
Beverages—! 
iNeratecdswaters es ae cctite ts eerie es b eee fon See eer gal. 
Beer, alesstoutvand porters(sales)). 0. conn hens cee cm scm da fees c 
Spirits; potableysoldu(netisales)/j soc ete > stata eacteralo: tt erat ser he pr. gal. 
Wine) SOU ick ccc cetacet ene & oc Renter ee eee eee renee abet yah increta Sere Imp. gal 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products— 


Cigarettes: 2. desiccant Go sais Oe ee Lae ee ale poche net eae 7000 
(GOVE tach NEA A> tino eel os gE OR a opick geee R USn OURRA, Ua ae, CUP s 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff*................-6---s-ese eos lb. 
Tobacco mrawe leat DrocesseGtamint wars cosh epee apeete <s seeneee el eiclaes 


Textile Products (except Clothing)— 


iBaes* cottoniandslte tte etc ache eee oe adaees acer No. 
Blankets: 2:3 Se ite Stones oe ee ee On Ea: ete Aes 
Carpetsamatsianderucswmsen mercer cec.ructectin totes coer rede tie sie 
Cottonsia Dries apse che cass eee AS Oe Ie oR CL eT Dee 
Synthetiotabrics ality pes wc ce ee leek ae eee eer eae yd. 
Pine ares eee esas anaes CA okie teens oS. lb. 
Myine ian dt cordavesse.c. kiki deienk: Seka sls eee ae eI « Re a 
Woollen cloth; wovenjandiother st. onesie ce ecm rae aeons sq. yd 
Warns, cotton, rayon, wool, etc. (for sale)*.......2206.-.ssenneem ee: wat 
Clothing— 

Coats and overcoats, cloth, men’s and youths’.................... No. 
Goats. 100! womenisand Inisses -ce aatn nie eerie cr cue ies se 
Coats iur and fur-lined (factory Made) wee ee eee eee as 
Coats, short (including windbreakers, mackinaws, parkas, leather 

COSTS ETC.) Suatesseen etdkmatt poe ales oe Eee ee doz. 
Dresses; WOMEN Sand MISSES sate ce cee ct oe ce teelt aero ee No. 


1 Includes excise taxes on prime cost of ‘‘spirits’’ and ‘‘tobacco products”’. 


Quantity 


239, 440, 587 


1,557, 542,000 


304, 547, 995 
141, 226, 111 


24,795, 757 
492,411 
1,997,857 


23,314,790 
559,016, 122 
46,556,914 
28,939, 100 


101,995, 134 
74,744, 209 
51, 882, 190 

216,930,519 


1,239, 252, 242 


105, 954, 218 
290, 958, 370 
167,315, 993 


— 


84, 829,516 
135,984,639 


1,187,800, 474 


124,080,780 


110,174, 824 
206, 908, 214 
12, 445, 166 
4,355, 934 


21,156, 092 
236, 248 
28,941,116 
120,793, 167 


114, 186, 046 


96, 666, 826 
29° 935,947 


29, 634, 805 


757, 393 
1,621,954 
229,073 


359, 180 
12,613,064 


Value 


70, 424, 959 
171,795, 150 
179, 760, 875 

45, 129,324 

72,132,196 

27,960, 246 

27, 402, 878 
165, 852, 133 

60, 270, 260 
204, 945, 417 

69, 447,527 

9,389,010 

48, 069, 967 

18, 858, 823 

14, 439, 593 

40,569, 221 

32,916,793 
114,357,970 
443,691,210 

38, 860, 978 

35,177,369 
118, 945, 190 

18, 232,742 

72,358,539 

31, 224, 359 

32,870, 598 

31,031, 467 

96,812,324 
113, 180, 468 


94,076,502 
324, 203, 939 
97,715, 878 
10, 952,615 


289, 424, 673 
18, 233, 475 
71,130,819 
66,757, 162 


23,006, 847 
13,044, 901 
13,719,048 
115, 895, 475 
69, 029, 100 
23,059, 763 
15,718,570 
49,186, 166 
128, 727,905 


22,585,503 
39,748, 086 
51,671, 897 


25,172,763 
74, 888,470 


tl ee 
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12.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufacturing 


Industries 1953—continued 


Unit 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure 
Clothing—concluded 
OT MIOMENOP Lc. y oe areca cw ovwtre sie cies oNdateic'o grave’ cloises¥ere oss, ahape: anetabs. a7e pr. 
CMR WV EAT REIT IIOD ee alot weet s dis co wie RSURG & eierave fete a le clevdpsicis elute ats MS 
RNC OG HALIS EVID ORT QUE ICING ao ico anit oie cce-k nies oceteitinesstoo,a rene saue,ece doz. pr. 
ERITH ADS OOH S. sits soe qu ltis An a aee deal oon aivle’s <Saviscte cottts outeie ohe doz. 
TARGA IVOINEN SIAN CHULCPEN 8. cee orc. icisces ie asa. a.0'e, aisheie ere isysisisieTaleseus oe 
MT ORIOL Vet OCIS e eee genial Geni O cers ficterercr aos vied Siero wlohe brews che euele wale doz. pr. 
inte MNe UWOCK ANG: SPOPbs)mrb. os 0 soe ae a eles s = close Semmes sed doz. 
Sport suits, slacks and other sport clothing, n.é.s................56- ‘de 
tishs, Men a aNd. VOULDS , SING WOOLEN. on<as-ac% sais sande t wividiste opie lace x No. 
TUES AS REDRES sete Bhs. 3 R25 See GED OR DSI Be OOPS INI Ie ae doz. 
Wood Products— 
[ye reSn \Zor ic PEN Oo Remar Ramen OR Roe RS er So Pine aa See LS ar AR be: 
HE TIIRIES CEH PIATOCL Meera re eee cjeis cole. dere Sc Rie isocovahsl over evel g:<icno: overe ovSvore, sore) 0, 3nanaca M ft. b.m. 
LEDELOME LET ey SEN 2 I 35 yee eR La S 
PAU BPARVOOG MIUAGOHOTGAIC. 25. ob. atdtls alte cithelecie ove sictsteis ss cloiceo ee 8s short ton 
BagnnGOOrs ANd OCNer nil] WOLK. 2 sells Soy caie c0 clsveie.e oe broieis Beis eaee see 
Paper Products— 
HES Sa eeTATL DC eere iee aioe ie cic age ote ote o Ticiel noe eos ais Searssiens he Separates 
SOKOSEDADCI EE ot cee scr teeter cc aiane cc cate ce ceklk ees ee anes Aa 
ADE DATOS alicCWV DES. ce aaa te cies noise Ae sictimisovncisitie sieleiee atsterese ton 
MIAMI TOOLS ANCL WEUIND [5% fab ties ce tre eased ee acai faiovaie, + sacicielate sheve-ne,< a 
EZANCU MBC WSDEINUATE en os cores ee cone Se cies cio kentewtelsie were ss im 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries— 
Books and catalogues, printed and bound................eseeeeeee 
OtermAd VErtisine MAaLLer, D©INUCE....5 << oe cas op sts sie.ore. oss. tes) ole cio = /eece.e 
Periodicals printed by publishers— 
SUDSCLIDEIONSTANG SALES co. ns cu oteieide vores cctv desiestare sly are tke a osiole sso) ensrse 
TORSITO VY CNUCTLOMT AGV.OLulSINe .! ah). siyscacie es cleeis am Selarnielanie stetatatcie s 
iPerrodicals printed for puDIISHETS s. Wii. ais gas + 2.6 0je enero sie ie oseyers’e wie 
Sheet forms, commercial, legal, etc., printed................00005) 
Iron and Steel Products— 
bars aron and steel, hot rolled, sold s...0cgecuce cons «sec sise cece cee ton 
MBN OTeANEA TINS AN CspO WER oe aca seu foc se cs sisleecewnsiee cates. 
Bashings  Prevairon, Made 10 SAC). cesciac. sec ce critic oe oe clon aint ce ee 
Bataan ple ments and PALS sac os e.c\vcc>.cie ibe oem clsre oa ce eierelle ee eye) gis 
aaPIner MeLCeland ObLEI + esti sas ccc sss be. cet alec ihsieicicve > oleeieis « 
Marcdwares Dulders and OLDE toscana cee: whens cae «dees s wee ete 
Machinery, industrial, household, office and store and parts........ ae 
RNR ON SOC ee aac celts ovis noted Dae mrieipeicte ociels wees wie oneiee See ton 
Pipes, tubing and fittings, iron and steel...............ce sere eee oes 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semifinished, sold...................-- net ton 
Sheets, bars and other cold-rolled products, sold.................-- oe 
Steel incotsvand castings, SOldLi me dt.t,. das. peer} dieids ont iain bate 2 
Steel shapes erected, buildings, bridges, etc.*...........-.2.2. 005: eS 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills.................-.. oe 
BuO Ves) Coals WOUd TeleCUriC: and Gas... ccccc cc sncssecccest ceteris 
Poolsiand implements, hand, all:kinds® jv: .2.(5.).(50- 2). lela aeies 
Mare WITe ODE ANG CADIC. SLCC] ac. \bi cas accu eseler ve tieie > yeu bans 
Transportation Equipment— 
Aircraft, including parts and repairs*...........0.escccecssscereees 
Automobile parts and accessories, including tires, etc............-- ane 
RaISASA ALOR ROOM TINCT OLD Le ey oeie waters parties aera eras synch gece hie Re ges mye ipo ages No. 
PRESTR ALLS, ASHEN EE cette erties caine + acu llvinle nc rele sos © 8 3 
UL LUTE Sats ta Sis lot ae eS Se SER Tis Aer OE CA 5 7 
SEreR Inala h ACG INI OL Ox << tryard eva sie wisrolerisiwiore es tecoumeseich =e1ec,e.0 ajane aye Y 
MESROMIOLIVES, CICSCI-CIOCETIC, NOW.o. setec cc cc cicpe ihe nie ape nme Fics 94.9010 000 ce 


SIE BHID TOPAITS "oe ois vie /s\aistola shea <1¢.5 o1n01abbelbaead obs tet orcas ei. Maehs ot 


Quantity 


33, 863, 798 
13, 830, 248 
1, 842,005 
695, 123 
480,725 
9,855, 094 
2,482, 854 


1, 417, 235 
4,720,479 


3, 497, 447 
5, 135,039 
2'399' 184 


948, 955 
246,513 
5,755, 471 


| | 


592,078 


b tek 


"626, 624 


279,986 
593, 393 
133,389 
297,598 
262,815 


“419, 937 


Value 


122,932,778 
35, 357, 979 
15, 314, 227 
11, 696, 760 
14, 455, 342 
64, 394, 825 
56, 460, 148 
14, 100,000 
53,912, 459 
35, 608, 749 


13,385, 066 
263, 147, 957 
328, 773, 276 
291, 630, 679 

66, 607, 707 


49,104,005 
143, 505, 989 
114,978, 277 

61, 451,545 
633, 408, 019 


31, 968, 208 
42,320,574 


56, 959, 617 
150, 619, 059 
22,610, 286 
41,192,045 


75,018,792 
18, 472,701 
44,244, 487 
159, 851, 000 
36, 403, 545 
38,614, 000 
532, 889, 458 
31,510, 562 
89,035, 000 
25,228, 604 
97,342,750 
44,745,077 
95,619, 662 
27,589, 690 
47,914,313 
35,397, 697 
37, 608, 335 


257,188, 962 
669, 025, 397 
192,254,119 
539,524,001 
6, 828, 830 
71,057,778 
42, 259, 233 
196, 214, 180 
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12. Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufacturing 
Industries 1953—concluded 


a 
ees ——— 


Unit 
Group and Commodity of Quantity Value 
Measure 
$ 
Non-ferrous Metal Products— r 
POWellery. <>. Coot ine <r thn oaige se ene ea heed es ae ees as — 20,625,744 
Kitchenware. oluminuiients coer re actrnincl: avec cet sete euiaiee ie tim io — 8,187,294 
Silver-plated Wane eceie <0 c oe to iercae sual sta yea eerste eae terol ie renioye Ar — 13, 120, 850 
Smelter and reuneryaprOduCtS” duce. seis © dele cate viv cleibieiemisintes ae —— 870, 918, 142 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies— 
Batteries: CleCtrics and, PATE midetiae taictatete de siete eie stele eesis cates heen lo eh _ 29,659, 966 
Radiomecelving setsicomipletberce)-c cttel ie tie ste eee create cic + cpeterates nisfoloa No. 737,457 28,021, 087 
Refrigerators, household, mechanical..............0.eseeeeeeeeeees ee 275,415 50, 943,211 
TTPELOVAISION GOUSM Tse nee Oetets oa ee acolo sl acer: oiclot ies ela) cress lets eye ss 391,974 81,304,912 
WiresvanG Cables @eLOCUriG. ae amare cin tetetcietchnstatvrotsteteant trite cteteterater Pel nee — 123, 440, 783 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
JN Digi NSS Apu iKortE es hae oer ra BAUR PARR cen Oemac eee. aor ton 298,530 32,937,917 
Coke, gas-house*............ Bere Rent aa at Spee ee Pees Sree ere He 4,252,933 64,171,749 
Woncrote Teac vai xed eye oe te eR MR ee Cetele spel aisoteranccoterepatelacehereicheyehorshate cu. yd. 2,169,348 27,570,788 
Gas, manufactured and natural, sold*..........0.00.-.cecereeenennes 000 cu. ft. 96,553, 160 62,388,016 
Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, sealers, ovenware, etc.)......... she — 44,348, 405 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Clem ane sodium, COMPOUNCSsae toe eee cee oe tense — 46,846, 000 
Knamels lacquersiand. Varnishes: asec cries + aieidie cen enicrrtertinr — 47,035,915 
TUXPIORL TOS. 1. © armies ens Soe NEE |S. ir vi owiehe Cy yee teetering a — 25, 986, 786 
GasesnCampresscd aucalauched se. wee ciotieer io. sissa tee ce ete aane tert ee — 31, 130,000 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..............0+ee eee aA — 87,098, 000 
Panta mixed 1eadylOrlUsO er peer ee eet bel ete otitis tele eisietee tore Imp. gal. 112525300 42,276,027 
PS VREMELIC POSIEGE I, Te try coc dee eee a Cu ltbts Th echo eters alee a otal he ae: — 26,251, 000 
SOLO eeserine nibs prtro tac Not GEM En.bin (GRADO One BOO h tors coetens 30 G8 osoepairyt lb. 181,688, 000 36, 629, 000 
oF Gilet PrOPATAtlONSl. 7 tr. cs ch Soekde we het dole Pe elodveatsiyls pecans fe — 39, 478,079 
Miscellaneous— 
Bate hend, and hand Ieggage. fad coos). ou ge nee scenes vans dacsseneos Ag —_ 13, 887,341 
iBroomsrand houscholdebrushess.asaresar dese oes eae ens anaes doz. 951,338 5,020, 253 
@ans metal stor lOOG ee ctl ee ee sore ede eds tte ect tig eter ote ae es — 52,876, 812 
Murniture ;woodhand metalawmmen rae acts eaten) tere etetn ys Meier actcctetstetets Ae: — 179, 512, 216 
CoAsOline : Vise Ne eee AO aN a TR ee A ee Imp. gal.} 2,260, 426,303 355, 807, 726 
eat Hers SOC. mere ices tees eee Te a eset ote a nINS aloe oeoaa, migrate ie ener slag ape —_ 35,625, 193 
IME SEE ET OSSES lose certs Perc laches ca eee casas Seer de cabot Posto ator a locas eta outa, ake ace aha — 18, 946, 902 
BIGDS. HLOON 2. Cero rete aa coe eek «be tn stk te wieee ne oe iad «Bean ey eeu Ate — 2,723,077 
MVE IGE ace ek ris hs eat Ae IER ign. dey eaten et eed ta ee ae cereale Imp. gal.| 2,095,877,081 191,550,501 
Pianos soreanssancdeparts: se eaeP sees eee cece cine ete ers ae _— 5,199, 160 
Scientific and professional equipment................ cece eee eee ee ; — 61,028, 652 
SDOLLING LOOGS Eee eas rable Sarno easieuas Bere etna sioterinre eegeteneeeas —_ 13,974, 686 
Spunrsbed and ovher furniture. sess tes nel ccc vsti) acai BES — ~ 9,803,985 
dane PR eo todo aes oes Oba Gon aOrt an BUC en ODOR sandra sGSssb< ane —_ 11,369, 413 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin is based 
on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual source. 
Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending upon materials 
that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, 
etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes may however be using large 
quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely produced 
in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of other mineral sub- 
stances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. Products of mineral origin, 
with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 


——— 
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13.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries classified according to Origin of 
Materials Used, by Main Group 1953 


ir ’ Estab-| | #m- Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Origin of Material Used lish- ing Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 

ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments! 

No No. $ $ $ $ 
Farm origin. 60.50.4060 5.25 the 9,601} 314,606) 797,589,340] 3,043, 720,116] 1,758,981, 140} 4,864,375, 757 
Mineral origin. ............+0+505- 6,618 577,696} 1,982, 152,272) 4,187,562,344] 3,905,507,838) 8,326,705, 749 
ORES GORI oc siud vis eee eon see sloe Ld OSD 281,080 824,747,195) 1,536, 226,536] 1,683, 667,683} 3,322,194, 229 
Marine OFigints se vtec eee ees 607 13, 623 23,169, 629 85,773, 130 49, 435, 356 137, 635, 369 
WV CIS OsOLISINi co. Sted eal » RR 616 7,159 19,037,321 40, 665, 523 28,927,108 69,911, 730 
INEGRCGOLEDING col Miyae Streep a nciees ss 3, 620 133, 287 310, 322, 591 486, 611,033 566,550, 226) 1,064,594, 020 
Grand Totalss.cc..s.5.6ce82e 38,107] 1,327,451) 3,957,018,348| 9,380,558,682| 7,993,069, 351/17, 785, 416,854 
Farm Origin Group— 

From dieldyCrops? s....¢ 2.00. «8008 6,085 177, 844 465, 204,850} 1,634,851,980) 1,180,872,178) 2,857,265, 898 
From animal husbandry........ 3,516 136, 762 332,384,490} 1,408, 868, 136 578,108,962} 2,007, 109, 859 
Totals, Farm Origin........... 9,601; 314,606) 797,589,340) 3,043,720,116) 1, 758,981,140) 4,864,375, 757 
SEMEN OLIRIN ss « tie vies Stee oceusr eine 8,695, 249,846] 621,263,527] 2,626, 261,151) 1,368,737,022) 4,042, 905,188 
RUQURISTMOLICIN. cis tales tess'6is.clee nies 906 64,760| 176,325,813] 417,458,965) 390,244,118} 821,470,569 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by valus of factory shipments; see text pp. 624-625. 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Type of Ownership 


The figures showing the classification of the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate are available from 1946 although the first survey did not include 
the fish-curing and packing industry. Its inclusion in subsequent years has not materially 
altered the percentage distribution of individual ownership, incorporated companies, etc. 


As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as the following figures for 1953 show:— 


Average Percentage of 
Number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership 
per Establishments 
Establishment to the Total 

WU GOM PEOUUCHS or se cre « @ crda cis Gel ttstn otc tenes usvegsttia ove cuaval 10-8 62-2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 16-0 44-8 
BONED LS ELAR Eset ee. dee «teats ae warn Hepes oiee ee 21-7 47-4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 23-9 35-5 
INon-metallicminerall producte..<.... =. 2.5 eteeis see oe’ 31-4 34-4 
ROTO GIMME Ses eee tees Acre een siars Macse Meee oes 34-3 27-6 
Chemicals: and allied products. cc.clascsevele ss-e.0.ctesiinienswieies 45-4 16-0 
MTT MTOCUCEST cee cic ia cle «ose eisia tina) oisrsss wielleysle 7 «nieve 47-6 27-5 
Tron.and steel productse Ah. eres Ghee este 69-8 24-8 
TEES Gill (SC acta an Pn ae ee pe Se 76°3 29-4 
RGN eTEN TLS yore Pere antes ab et is. feiodvatsuersees 83-0 15-0 
Nonferrous métal products! (00... b.iad ek i ah ees Et 94-5 26-9 
DOP TO MIC US hee oe eid eee eg cer ae reese aeyioy omc 152-1 8-8 
Products of petroleum and coal................0eeeeees 171-1 3-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products. {2 2... sie eee ees 172-6 38-2 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............00--065 182-1 9-9 
ME PARANOTLARION CC UIDMCUL casts su.6 2 sr os ots eg melee ees 251-3 29°5 
Jey fo! stec4 si qele hilo Pees 1S 00a Bee Bare Ae ere AAS Cie oe 313-9 8-3 

PAE ROUPM cite cece sitios Sess «dns ale nisile 34:8 44-4 


| 
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Of the 38,107 establishments operating in 1953, 1,413 establishments in the periodical 
publishing industry were unclassifiable, leaving 36,694 establishments in the four categories 
of ownership. Individual ownership numbered 16,281 establishments, partnerships 5,421, — 
incorporated companies 14,028 and co-operatives 964. The percentage distribution of 
the four categories of ownership is given in Table 14 for 1946-53. 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group 1953 with Totals for 1946-53 


cae Incor- 
: - Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group : : porated 2 Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
LOA GUCES ELIA EEC) sarervoraucterre sav nehd o> oysr trevcerdecnou se arterarclotond 47-3 16-0 33-4 3°3 100-0 
OAT ARE, Rs BAe 46-4 16-1 34-3 3-2 100-0 
TY det sian teeta, fod 3 0, Migs al sr tata Toten nee alent Lailiettbngs (ates 46-2 16-4 34-4 3-0 100-0 
TOAD Deas oie ce chal on neler teers coe as pele: 46-0 15-8 35-3 2-9 100-0 
HOOF nese are onicin 5 IN Coe Fone SEC IMIS Beet ce 45-6 15-0 36-3 3-1 100-0 
BOIS bn races em “Ohtake oat ae aie as fel sR NR ns cana 44-6 15-5 36-9 3-0 100-0 
LOS 2 sere Maes te Oe... Ghee aS, SS. ee 44.9 15-4 36-9 2-8 100-0 
1953 
PROVINCE 
INewroundland aa ewere ureters ete seers 50-4 35-1 14-4 0-1 100-0 
Princes Widwardulslan ae: exscmeiy rc ceeiyaaceee 49-3 17-8 25-8 7-1 100-0 
INGVa SCOLLASE Me aeincite een heen cuneate rtrd as 55°0 14-9 28-5 1-6 100-0 
Nowa LUNSWiClowacit aki aemimaact te aco aate oe 55-9 11-2 30-2 2-7 100-0 
(COTE YER is PRR ed ee ae tred Sa rtp re mr hS.e 48-7 11-3 36-1 3-9 100-0 
OER TOKE MEM cece et oe eee Ae ee eae oe 38-2 14-9 45-0 1-9 100-0 
Mramitolo aces speasinc cee hescil tne chou sueicasaenceetegenunoter 38-6 16:6 43-1 1-7 100-0 
Saskatchewantecs.. Pte secs tke At iiale tones nde 58-6 15-8 21-0 4-6 100-0 
VMN GEIRGY. = tees RS See eae IR te 50-9 17-3 28-8 3-0 100-0 
British @olum bide onsets hos eres ae oe 37-8 18-4 42-6 1-2 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............. 48-3 17-2 34-5 —_ 100-0 
Canad a.j(1953.5 SF ee heracee ose. 44-4 14-8 38-2 2-6 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Hood- and beveragesaaene tine ere. tae. tae 47-4 11-0 30-4 11-2 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products......../......... 38-2 3°6 52-7 5-5 100-0 
IUD Derm DLOGUCKS eet tne ee een ert eet 8-3 7-0 84-7 — 100-0 
eather products x... ot cern eae aa eae cries eis 27-5 13-4 59-1 — 100-0 
hextilesmice tote cet «cece er iar arene ee 29-4 11-1 59-3 0-2 100-0 
Konittines mall Sy eeewy.ca: ced ReROMRPa. eea econo 15-0 12-6 72-4 — 100-0 
Clothing aes, ice oes ee ER Geen 27-6 19-7 52-7 _ 100-0 
Wood produGtsnayn 2... \5.3-.« See ete eons = 62-2 19-0 18-6 0-2 100-0 
PA DET PLO CUICES Me pee conse cic, A A Oe neta ete 8-8 3-1 88-1 —_ 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries!...... 44-8 15-7 39-0 0-5 100-0 
Tron an cstecleprocGucts er eesrsaceeieseiees ers) oye 24-8 13-2 61-9 0-1 - 100-0 
Dransporta tion, eQuipimente. se.o- 4) sceeiaccse cde 29-5 11-4 59-1 —_ 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.................5.. 26-9 12-5 60-6 —_ 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 9-9 5-7 84-4 —_— 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products.....:........... 34-4 15-0 50°5 0-1 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 3:0 2-0 93-0 2-0 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products................. 16-0 6-0 77-6 0-4 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 35°5 12-9 51-4 0-2 100-0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important 
from the point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. 
According to Tables 15 and 16, these establishments which comprise 44 p.c. of the total 
had only 6 p.c. of the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 15 p.c. of the number 
of establishments and 3 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies with 38 p.c. 
of the number of establishments had 90 p.c. of the employees. Co-operatives with 3 p.c. 
of the number had only 1 p.c. of the employees. 
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On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are by a very wide 
margin the most important factor in the employment field. In the rubber products, paper 
products, transportation equipment, electrical apparatus and supplies groups 99 p.c. of the 
employees were reported by such companies. Companies in the petroleum and coal 
products and chemicals and allied chemical products groups had 98 p.c., non-ferrous metal 
products had 97 p.c., tobacco and tobacco products, textiles and iron and steel products 
groups had 96 p.c., knitting mills 93 p.c.; non-metallic mineral products 91 p.c., leather 
products and miscellaneous manufacturing industries 88 p.c., printing, publishing and 
allied industries 86 p.c., and food and beverages and clothing groups 81 p.c. Companies 
in the wood products group, with 70 p.c., reported the lowest proportion of the total 
employment. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group 1953 with Totals for 1946-53 


Incor- 


; 3 Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group : : porated : Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
7-9 4-7 86-5 0-9 100-0 
7-5 4-5 87-0 1-0 100-0 
7-1 4.4 87-5 1-0 100-0 
6-8 4-2 88-0 1-0 100-0 
6:3 3-9 88-8 1-0 100-0 
6-1 3°7 89-3 0-9 100-0 
5-9 3-6 89-6 0-9 100-0 
1953 
PROVINCE 
IN iar Zaye Vall FG Lae eee ered eS ena CODE Ooms 9-0 8-1 82-9 — 100-0 
ringed Warde SLANG ahiels ois chases ke 1 stahvians cic: 20-8 9-8 64-0 5-4 100-0 
BOREAS COLMcrne ce tee chic taeitaiesse Sta) Toot 10-4 3°8 84-9 0-9 100-0 
IN(Gse RYAN hate el ee ee eee Bee nee Sore orice 10-9 3°5 84-0 1:6 100-0 
ee liane s cae wie Nees eeepc Bsn aialete > 7:0 3-5 88-8 0:7 100-0 
ONEATIO See ee ee Mbit es dace et hel S cheat bel sic 3°7 2:7 93-2 0-4 100-0 
UR ATA TENE eee eerste ee eiccetare stot cis copiske erate capi us 5:3 3:9 89-7 iil 100-0 
Sinaia Rel e¥eiy GAOR hi OES DO DOGna On Beer asd Oe 13-7 6-0 69-1 11-2 100-0 
TAIBUYSE <5 sagan Se eer rnae or PSE CeicoenS creer 10-9 i) 80-5 2-3 100-0 
Britis Olu ine ace as oe ie ents sects 6-2 4-6 87-3 1-9 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............. 19-9 14-2 65-9 _ 100-0 
amadas 1900.0 se oor he + ess 5-7 3°3 90-2 0-8 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
MOUUFANIC DEVEFADeSs <<. cist oa tels = cticis ere avelns oft 10-1 3-8 81-4 4.7 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............+-. 1-0 0-4 96-1 2-5 100-0 
RUDE DLOGUCtS. onto cG o. cte ieee curtis > avieteins 0-2 0-5 99-3 -- 100-0 
lUGisditeiny ehdeye hl Che SNRRIODS to nino Men aanS 6 6-5 6-0 87-5 — 100-0 
TUES S BLES ponte aca At ato EP SIEDORERET? C-OS ORDO SEES 2-6 Dy 95-6 0-1 100-0 
MMPI INUIS ces) na oe ot betes es sis ergs Basle ay om 2-1 4-7 93-2 — 100-0 
(Coley STE SS Din pe na enc iain CORIO ime Oeme 6 tne roe 9-3 10-0 80-7 — 100-0 
“itevore bai cays tt (Ot Cuieanigie RCE aoe: cen ces OOO ote 20-1 9-7 70-0 0-2 100-0 
PADGEIDLOGUCtS ee elie caek ere iis oa doe sok 0-4 0-2 99-4 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries'..... 8-6 4-6 85:5 1:3 100-0 
Hroniand Stee) Products, shgo cw e sccm ee olen 2-3 1-6 96-0 0-1 100-0 
Transportation equipment...........-.-..--++: 0:4 0-4 99-2 — 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...............-++5. 1:8 1-1 97-1 — 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 0-3 0:5 99-2 ~- 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products............----: 5-2 3°4 91-3 0-1 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal..............+- -- -- 98-4 1-6 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products...............-- 1-1 0-6 98-0 0:3 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 7:6 4-4 87-8 0-2 100-0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 
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16.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries by 
Type of Ownership 1953 


Incor- 


Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Industr : ; porated 3 Total 
y Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

TP Rulprand, paper. cs cteres.4 ct ealare cas cree os eee — — 100-0 — 100-0 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining...... —- — 100-0 — 100-0 
3) Motorvehicles:.. ats 1te nok Oak ape ce eae — — 100-0 — 100-0 
4| Slaughtering and meat packing............... 1-5 1-3 95-6 1-6 100-0 
Dime CLLOLEUIMEPLOGUCESS Heiss yer smiuers!laiers sual fale baa -- -- 97-7 2°3 100-0 
GlieSawinillse yess ehes are eo center 30-5 13-2 55-9 0-4 100-0 
Fieermary iron and: sbeeleenat..a pach eae ie cate — ~- 100-0 — 100-0 
SiPArrCrarti and Partsecaecescr sa cliee renter serrate: 0-1 -- 99-9 — 100-0 
Se Birtterdndccheese.< wececusceere sereasierrone roe 10-4 4-7 62-4 22-5 100-0 
10) Railway rolling stock............00.e0ee.0 0 -- _ 100-0 — 100-0 
Dj Motorsvehiclepartsn.2- sashass dup herrae OR «hs 0-8 1-0 98-2 — 100-0 
12| Rubber goods, including footwear............ 0-1 0-5 99-4 — 100-0 
13} Miscellaneous food preparations.............. 4-6 1-8 93-6 — 100-0 
14| Bread and other bakery products............ 27-2 7°6 64-7 0-5 100-0 
15 7Clothine ements itactory.. cn eer eee ee 4-3 8-4 87-3 — 100-0 
AGM lounsmills aye Sey ss ccs eines meetiol te: 1:3 2-5 94-3 1-9 100-0 
17| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies 0-2 0-4 99-4 _— 100-0 
18} Machinery, heavy electrical.................. -- -- 100-0 — 100-0 
19) tPrinting-and publishing: <..<c,osaye le on.-leee ee. 5-2 2-2 91-5 1-1 100-0 
ZO MET tne 5 se eter eRe crc oaetgctes Charente NG 11-7 8-1 80-2 — 100-0 
Pah iksXelahbsterniaunlehticnniGll aan eroneme oo sod eaodoUs 1-9 0-7 97-1 0-3 100-0 
Palme beet Metal DLO CUCES:Gicjacs cis opie tokjonclereraeren are 2-0 2-2 95-8 — 100-0 
23| Clothing, women’s factory...............008: 7°3 7°8 84-9 _ 100-0 
etinGotvon yarn andreclothn imma... shone idee. 0-1 2° 99-9 _— 100-0 
25| Fruit and vegetable preparations............. 5-0 2-9 89-0 sult 100-0 
26| Sash, door and planing mills................. 16-6 8-4 74:8 0-2 100-0 
Pi MBTOWERICR Rah de Ss Raicumecmeesinch a kkeaeaseie — 0:5 99-5 — 100-0 
28} Radio and television sets and parts........... 0-4 1-2 98-4 — 100-0 
29| SBoxesvandhbags apaper. ssntncmaie ccs stclapelae s fs 1-3 0-6 98-1 — 100-0 
SO asa uil anew men Ciegatoa custeal eibusteIe oh Oust ke sari ake 0-3 0-2 99-5 — 100-0 
31| Miscellaneous chemical products............. 1:3 0-6 98-1 — 100-0 
Seeeningine and sooo kbinGing soe eee we elo: 14-3 7:6 76:1 2-0 100-0 
$3} “Agricultural implements )...«...c.h< 0.00.0" 0-6 0-6 98-0 0-8 100-0 
34| Brass and copper products..............-cs.s- 1-9 1-5 96-6 — 100-0 
35| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared........... 14-5 6-6 60-6 18-3 100-0 
36) \Castings @ironan cies tik ac Me lcm cee iek 3-5 2-4 94-1 — 100-0 
37| Bridge building and structural steel.......... 0-1 0-1 99-8 — 100-0 
38| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............... 1-2 0:5 98-3 — 100-0 
39| Miscellaneous paper goods..............-.00.- 1-9 0:8 97-3 — 100-0 
40| Synthetic textiles and silk.................... 0-2 — 99-8 — 100-0 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 
The rank of the ten leading industries in 1953, from the standpoint of gross value of 
production, is compared with their respective ranks in significant years since 1922 in the 
following statement :— 


Rank in— 
Industry 1922 1929 1933 1989 1944 1949 1952 1953 
Pulp andipapse ved a eee cen or. oe 2 1 1 2 5 1 1 al 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.... 1 9 2 1 2 3 3 2 
Motor vehiclea oP ee OY Saw Bade 6 4 11 5 7 4 4 3 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ 3 2 3 3 1 2 2 4 
Petroleum ‘products. fe Bi ye. 9 10 6 6 14 5 5 5 
ARATE LG 325, ee Bee ota ot ee 4 5 14 8 11 6 6 6 
Primaryaronvand steele. ene. 24. eee ad. 20 16 31 11 iis! 8 7 7 
AIreralt and partss.. ce ee ose eee 1 1 1 1 4 1 16 8 
Butter and cheese 2 Ae Pes ee hy, 6 5 4 10 7 8 9 
Railwayrollingistocic et a. oo aot 24 7 23 16 16 9 9 10 


1 Did not rank among the forty leading industries in that year. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development during the past 25 
years has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based 
upon the rich base-metal resources of the country, has taken its place among the leading 
manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and livestock 
resources. 

During World War II the industries engaged in producing the equipment needed by 
the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous chemical 
products, and primary iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. When the War ended 
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the industries engaged in the production of consumer goods, by reason of the expanded 
demand for their products, bettered their positions. 

Some major changes took place in the ranking of the ten leading industries in 1953. 
The impetus given to Canadian manufacturing production by the Korean war is reflected 
in the advance of the aircraft industry to the eighth position. This industry was in fourth 
place in 1944 and sixteenth place in 1952. The shipbuilding industry also bettered its 
position as a result of the current defence program, placing thirty-fourth in 1952 and 
thirteenth in 1953. Pulp and paper has retained its premier position since 1946. Non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining and motor vehicles bettered their position in 1953, 
but slaughtering and meat packing, butter and cheese, and railway rolling stock declined 
in relative importance. Petroleum products, sawmills and primary iron and steel were in 
the fifth, six and seventh position, unchanged as compared with 1952. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries ranked according 
to Value of Factory Shipments 1953 


Pic Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry Tread Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
poy Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
MPa ANE ADCL foes sss cies. skzves = > 58,194 | 235,741,660 | 499,350,994 | 599,934,934 | 1, 179, 665, 443 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining..... PP oc thy seas. 25,115 94,545,611 | 508,116,759 | 310,207,228 870,918, 142 
Biltotor Venicles.....0--s-005 064 -- 32,973 131,316, 134 557, 709, 086 273,598,093 835, 554, 549 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing.. 22,887 74, 431, 948 672,763,955 152,022,908 829, 468, 022 
5|Petroleum products............ 11, 858 48,574,772 507,214,040 159, 603,271 694, 988, 605 
STE ee re ee ne Sete cess 60,933 142, 131,003 304, 584, 643 269, 066, 309 580,693,704 
4|Primary iron and steel......... 34, 956 129,709, 556 212,374, 287 216,957, 645 458, 904, 255 
8| Aircraft and parts.............. 38,048 142, 375,699 135, 756, 989 260, 548, 393 398, 744, 272 
9|Butter and cheese.............. 20, 697 52,507,579 293,915,639 95,787,291 396, 955,715 
10| Railway rolling stock.......... 35,447 118, 026, 350 179, 892, 257 153,677,779 338,321,229 
11| Motor vehicle parts............ 23, 330 81,186, 799 162,324,012 141,251,977 307, 676,670 
12)Rubber goods, including foot- 

WORESS cht rsrreretier rs rn 22,600 70,994, 643 114, 336, 694 172,674,055 290,735, 459 
13] Miscellaneous food preparations. 9,757 26,028,134 | 200,378,736 80, 864, 996 284, 366, 431 
14\Bread and other bakery pro- 

SIUC ERR er eek iecc oe te Ohoews 33,540 80, 902, 687 129, 224, 657 139,987,817 277,998, 092 
15|Clothing, men’s factory........ 35,119 74,709, 888 147, 283,980 125, 833, 604 273,946,025 
RG lures Ses os oss 3 Fe 4,962 14,946,310 224,518, 387 40, 262,095 266, 430, 548 
17|Miscellaneous electrical appar- 

atus and supplies............. 22,671 74,576,087 109,321,170 141,809,125 253,731, 281 
18|Machinery, heavy electrical.... 25, 454 88, 359, 663 87,704, 273 154,594, 631 244,273,012 
19| Printing and publishing......... 28,499 93, 821,611 66,814,175 174,948,176 243, 892,279 
PEL UST CUTE le tote. w Pete soe ate laraltter® > 29,768 75,836,177 107, 747, 252 121, 482,928 231,557,354 
21|Machinery, industrial.......... 22,163 75, 295, 453 78,394,744 145,229,561 225,962,481 
22|Sheet metal products........... 18,275 58, 831, 831 119, 186, 160 103, 826, 528 225,423,031 
23|Clothing, women’s factory..... 28,277 61, 838, 049 116, 186, 888 103,679, 336 220,410,178 
24|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 23,178 55,036,540 132,917,545 73,326, 204 210, 220, 958 
25| Fruit and vegetable preparations 15,385 32, 838, 899 119, 911, 000 82,491, 454 205,119, 469 
26|Sash, door and planing mills.... 20, 241 48,119,296 120,988,715 77,217,333 200, 929, 152 
PPIBTOWELICS ee seks gs hate ak ee cree 8,383 31, 737, 897 51, 482,008 146, 805, 908 200, 885, 656 
28|Radio and television sets and 

REGS Sas eee ornate s oe Hewes 17,213 51,234, 692 112, 634, 139 86, 791, 493 200, 129, 328 
29| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 14,042 38, 752,738 115,598, 568 81,755, 394 198, 540, 167 
BO OMIDDUMGING. \ . icce scat cess oe 22,571 72,732,056 65, 821, 268 115, 523, 663 183,215,310 
31| Miscellaneous chemical products 12,527 39, 524, 954 88, 124, 634 80,180,174 176, 489, 989 
32|Printing and bookbinding...... 23, 846 68, 382,615 62,093, 666 112, 606,355 176,176, 468 
$3] Agricultural implements........ 14,161 50, 302, 007 90, 344, 539 79,100, 472 171, 269,525 
34|Brass and copper products...... 9,301 31,539,770 108,715,110 59, 866, 300 170,691, 735 
35|Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 

DAPEUY acer ets, Sol» welts 5,760 13, 861, 889 137, 828,019 30,291, 490 170, 433, 683 
MENGAREINGHTATON: ct ss ictete «Saves + oes 15,346 52,985,576 69, 150, 209 85,034, 389 157, 465, 126 
37|Bridge building and structural 

SAME ier an aie a eae ee on 11,243 42,534,324 64, 196, 383 90,785, 457 156,327,770 
38|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . eth 23,376,081 79,261,880 67,702,851 147,388,329 
39| Miscellaneous paper goods...... 9,723 27,809, 907 82,195,084 63,773, 278 147,270, 934 
40|Synthetic textiles and silk...... 15,723 43,939, 105 63,938, 444 78,585,277 146, 418, 307 

Totals, Leading Industries. 891,882 | 2,771,395,985 | 7,100,300,988 | 5,549,681,172 12,949,588,683 

Totals, All Industries....... 1,327,451 | 3,957,018,348 | 9,380,558,682 7,993,069,351 | 17,785,416,854 

Percentage of leading industries 
Goal InGustries.......1. 65.4 vee 67-2 70°2 75°7 .69°4 72°8 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 
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Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


Subsection 1.—Earnings in Manufacturing Industries* 


In 1953 the 38,107 establishments covered employed 274,225 supervisory and office 
employees and 1,053,226 production workers, a total of 1,327,451 persons. Out of every 
1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 207 were classed as office employees and 793 
as production workers; the former earned 26 p.c. and the latter 74 p.c. of the total amount 
paid out as remuneration for services. 


A notable feature during the past few years has been the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual earnings of office and production workers. In 1939 average 
annual earnings of production workers were only 56 p.c. of that paid to office workers, in 
1943 the percentage rose to 76, declined to 69 in 1947 and rose to 75 in 1953. This tendency 
towards equalization is attributed, in part, to the controls adopted by the Government 
during the war years which stabilized earnings of office workers more so than the earnings 
of production workers. The increase in average earnings of production workers was also 
influenced by the fact that large numbers were employed in the highly paid iron and 
steel industries and by the increase in the number of hours worked, some at overtime 


pay. 


18.—Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries, 
Significant Years 1917-53 


Norr.—The averages of earnings for the years 1933-45 are strictly comparable with those for the years up to 
1924 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years—as for the earlier—represent 
the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods of unemployment. The difference 
amounts to about 8 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly the seasonal industries. 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Year Average Average 
Male Female pee Annual Male Female E Total Annual 
Snime: Earnings aEDIneS Earnings 
No No $ $ No No $ $ 

LOT eee fe 64,918 85, 353, 667 1,315 541,605 412, 448,177 762 
1920 er Reet oe 78,334 141, 837, 361 1,811 520,559 575, 656,515 1,106 
1920 Sere er ia5 71,586 129, 836, 831 1,814 384,670 359, 560, 399 935 
O24 ee ee... 54,379 15, 641 130, 344, 822 1, 862 322,719 94,871 404, 122, 853 968 
WA iemcaoe de be 58,245 17,092 142,353, 900 1,890 3874, 244 109, 580 483, 328, 342 999 
1929 eee oa: 67,731 21,110 175, 553, 710 1,976 || 454,768 | 122,922 601, 737, 507 1,042 
1933 Moe saceney 5 67,875 18,761 139,317, 946 1,608 || 287,266 94,756 296, 929, 878 TALE 
19392 ieee 98,165 26, 607 217, 839, 334 1,746 | 415,488 | 117,854 519,971,819 975 
1G44 eRe ster... : 126, 858 65,700 418, 065, 594 2,171 |} 744,635 | 285,689 | 1,611,555,776 1,564 
1945 een 128,601 62,106 417,857,619 2,191 680, 620 248,045 1,427,915, 830 1,538 
1046's Serene 127,002 54,004 410,875,776 2,270 || 662,699 | 214,451 | 1,329,811, 478 1,516 
1947 Was sles, 135, 248 55, 852 474, 693, 800 2,484 |} 721,407 | 219,243 | 1,611,232,166 1,713 
1948 Re aoc. 141,038 57,192 532,594, 959 2,687 || 738,721 | 218,770 | 1,876,773,231 1,960 
Eo neecemac 157,516 64, 035 628, 427, 937 2, 836 732,457 217,199 1,963, 462,720 2,067 
1950 REE o.8 164,475 66,578 692, 633,349 2,998 || 736,477 | 215,767 | 2,078, 634,086 2,183 
195 Aen eter. 176, 943 70, 844 816, 714, 604 3,296 792,394 218,194 2,459, 566, 313 2,434 
1902 wke meee. 188, 235 74,792 923,905, 251 3,013 810,060 215,295 2,713,714, 909 2,647 
195 SROe ees 195, 843 78,382 | 1,016,679, 409 3,707 |} 828,363 | 224,863 | 2,940,338,939 2,792 


Average earnings of office workers in 1953 amounted to $3,707 which was $1,961 
or 112 p.c. higher than in 1939. Office employees in Ontario with $3,892 were the highest 
paid. Those in Quebec were second with $3,670, British Columbia third with $3,609, 
and Manitoba fourth with $3,419. The fact that head offices of many large corporations 
are located in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to raise the average 
salary in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


_ _.* Statistics of earnings and hours of work of wage earners and salaried employees in manufacturing will be found 
in Chapter XVIII on Labour. 
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Average earnings of production workers in 1953 amounted to $2,792 which was 
$1,817 or 186 p.c. higher than in 1939. Production workers of British Columbia received 
the highest average earnings of $3,108. Ontario with $2,980 was in second place, 
followed by Saskatchewan with $2,785, Alberta $2,718, Manitoba $2,619, Quebec $2,558, 
Newfoundland $2,549, etc. The high figure shown for Yukon and Northwest Territories 
in regard to the average earnings of production workers is owing to the unusual conditions 
under which industry is carried on in these regions and is not representative. Statistics 
of the distribution of employees by provinces and groups as well as average annual earnings 
are given in Table 19. 

- Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its office employees than the other 
provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to production workers, 
because of the importance of the textile industries in providing employment to females. 
Of all female production workers engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada in 
1953, 43 p.c. were found in the textile and clothing groups. 


19.—Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries by Province and 
Industrial Group 1953 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 

Province and — 
Industrial Group Employees Total sR Employees Total Paes 

Male | Female Earnings ings Male | Female Earnings ings 

No No $ $ No No $ $ 

PROVINCE 

Newfoundland sn a0.se0... ccc.) 2,037 354 5,744,865) 2,403)) 7,350 834 20,860,043) 2,549 
Prince Edward Island......... 347 94 885,775} 2,009 980 388] 2,210,070 1,616 
INOW MOCOULL Se eens ss cre taste 3, 840 1,081 13, 654, 549 2,775) 23,598 3,021 62,736, 206 2,313 
New runsWwiCk: «oc e'ite ne ns) ots 2,746 928 11,373,306 3,096) 17,472 3,020 48,379,739 2,326 
QTE BROS, dott so eee Eee 62,263} 24,080 316, 850, 671 3,670}| 260,169) 95,043 908, 722, 643 2,558 
Oriani. mete nee mone. aa sate 96,231) 42,854 541, 339, 538 3,892)! 395,157] 100,312) 1,476,642, 680 2,980 
ESMICODR ec alas cols cisis, oe Siarelsis 6,004 2,213 28,095, 419 3,419) 27,449 8,074 93,030, 860 2,619 
BaskatChe walls ..2s..heseccs eee 2,352 814 8, 893, 485 2,809 7,442 996 23,502,033 2,785 
ON teva Rr nee ol ae ogee ea 5,603 1,816 22,861, 122 3,081! 22,177 3,486 69,744,031 2,718 


British Columbia............. 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
PL (2 OES SIA oe Pie 


14,375) 4,138 66,817,112; 3,609] 66,463} 8,868) 234,104,206} 3,108 
45] - 10 163,567} 2,974 106 16 406,428) 3,331 


Canadas... se 


| | a | | 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


24,731| 10,245] 116,307,583} 3,325} 105,392] 36,281] 338,972,969) 2,393 
823 461 5,586,881) 4,351) 3,132} 5,078 21,178,762} 2,580 


Food and beverages........... 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 


Buber Products... 5... crc 4,009} 1,555 20,205,742) 3,632] 12,945) 4,091 50,788,901; 2,981 
Leather products............+. 2,964) 1,284 15,388,460] 3,623) 16,233] 12,587 55,577,085) 1,928 
Textiles.:....... aR Nee aT eiatts ie 7,651) 3,877 44,122,495) 3,827] 38,850} 22,812) 140,482,121) 2,278 
Maitting Millencis ie... ssa... 1,587) 1,308 10,597,008] 3,660) 7,275) 14,243 41,823,673) 1,944 
RE NOG ID Gerais toile Ga ts gyn este = 19% 7,971) 4,795 46,941,304] 3,677] 24,283} 58,609} 155,063,975} 1,871 


21,869} 3,366 63,934,655} 2,534 103, 601 5,474] 261,684,597) 2,399 
10,544) 4,131 70,561,329] 4,808] 61,480} 8,281] 239,546,378} 3,434 


15,923} 9,883 81,078,194] 3,142] 32,001} 8,723] 124,548,360) 3,058 
28,994] 10,266} 156,761,826] 3,993] 141,501] 7,475} 486,712,301) 3,267 
20,313} 6,421] 114,984,963] 4,301) 125,112} 4,213} 440,426,189) 3,406 

7,725) 2,699 42,294,010}  4,057]) 38,342) 3,292) 136,416,047) 3,277 


15,654) 6,401 86,573,525 3,925) 38,785} 16,016] 164,073,252} 2,994 
4,474) 1,626 22,791,238) 3,736) 26,056) 2,196 84, 483,836] 2,990 
4,191} 1,460 23,828,346} 4,217) 11,390 71 42,737,088] 3,729 

11,468} 6,029 66,622,583} 3,808] 26,775) 5,935 97,968,227) 2,995 
4,952} 2,575 28,099,267; 3,733] 15,210) 9,486 57,855,228) 2,343 


WOOd DIDAUCtS fhiie 25s 34 bees 
Paper Products ©5.0.i0. 658 oe nee 
Printing, publishing and allied 

“RUINS hele wees SEER OEE 
Tron and steel products........ 
Transportation equipment..... 
Non-ferrous metal products.... 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

ree: Seat. atte RE Rcie koe Sos 
Non-metallic mineral products. 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Miscellaneous industries....... 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In 1953 there were 
five industries paying office workers an average of $4,500 or over, as compared with three in 
1952. Indicative of the rapidly changing pattern of remuneration in manufacturing is the 
fact that in 1945, the last year of the War, no industry paid office workers annual salaries 
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of over $3,000. Highest average earnings in that year were $2,935 reported by the brewing 
industry. Highest average earnings in 1953, amounting to $5,315, were received by the 
office and supervisory employees of the pulp and paper industry which was also in first 
place in 1952. Other industries paying $4,500 or more, in descending order, were as 
follows: breweries $4,828, motor vehicles $4,808, bridge building and structural steel 
$4,616, and primary iron and steel $4,552. In eleven other industries they ranged between 
$4,000 and $4,500 as follows: railway rolling stock $4,480, petroleum products $4,415, 
motor vehicle parts $4,362, brass and copper products $4,273, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining $4,251, boilers, tanks and engines $4,192, boxes and bags, paper $4,184, 
aircraft and parts $4,162, iron castings $4,116, agricultural implements $4,054, and slaugh- 
tering and meat packing $4,025. In fourteen others they were between $3,500 and $4,000, 
in eight they were between $2,500 and $3,500, while in the remaining two they were below 
$2,500. These were sawmills and butter and cheese with $1,810 and $2,477 respectively. 


The increase in average earnings of production workers since 1945 paralelled that of 
office and supervisory employees. Whereas in 1945 there were only four industries 
averaging over $2,000, in 1953 the number had jumped to thirty-six. In 1945 the highest 
annual earnings, amounting to $2,365, were paid by the motor vehicle industry, while in 
1953 the highest earnings averaging $3,918 were paid by the petroleum products industry 
which was also in first place in 1951 and 1952. The highest earnings are usually paid 
by industries in which the proportion of skilled workers is high and the proportion of 
female workers is low. ‘There were eight industries in 1953 with average annual earnings 
of $3,500 or over. These were: petroleum products $3,918, pulp and paper $3,808, 
motor vehicles $3,796, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $3,669, primary iron and 
steel $3,588, aircraft and parts $3,572, bridge building and structural steel $3,523, and 
breweries $3,510. In fifteen other industries annual earnings ranged between $3,000 and 
$3,500, in seven others they were between $2,500 and $3,000, in six other they were 
between $2,000 and $2,500, while in the remaining four they were below $2,000. Employ- 
ment by sex, and average annual earnings in the forty leading industries are given in 
Table 20. 


20.—Annual Earnings of Employees in the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries 1933 


Nore.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate earnings paid. 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Industr Employees : Avera Emplo Aver 
‘ | loth, | Bam |_| Total | Bam 
Male ; Female ings Male | Female 8 ings 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 

i Pulprand'papere-s eae eee Te \Ooleu ouecg 49,932,103} 5,315) 48,093 707} 185,809,557] 3,808 

2|Aircraft and parts........... 8,136} 2,813 45,574,126]  4,162)) 26,380 719 96,801,573} 3,572 

SiSawmillsiesss. sects hee 12,252 844 23,708,046} 1,810) 47,327 510} 118,422,957] 2,476 

4| Motor vehicles.............. 4,633} 1,450 29,245,288] 4,808! 26,429 461} 102,070,846; 3,796 

5| Primary iron and steel...... Brood 1,112 20, 237,501 4,552) 30,300 210 109, 472,055 3,588 

6| Railway rolling stock....... 2,269 320 11,597,664 4,480) 32,729 129 106, 428, 686 3,239 
%7| Non-ferrous metal smelting 

andi refinineiens.ehe eon 3,558 566 17,530,010} 4,251) 20,942 49 77,015,601] 3,669 

8| Printing and publishing..... 8,171} 4,699 41,400,755} 3,217!) 18,590) 2,039 52,420,856] 3,354 

9} Machinery, heavy electrical. 5, coo), 2,916 28,602,860} 3,945)) 14,628) 3,575 59,756,803} 3,283 

10| Motor vehicle parts......... 2,789) 1,121 17,056,053} 4,362] 16,913} 2,512 64,130,746} 3,301 

1i/Bread and other bakery 

products ch teeck eee 3,660} 1,195 13,992,400} 2,882) 21,827] 6,858 66,910,287} 2,333 

13} Borniture- so. hee ae se 3,810 az2 17,576,030 8.4811 22,603 2,116 58, 260, 147 VEY 

13| Machinery, industrial....... 4,815} 1,984 25,687,090} 3,778] 14,888 476 49,608,363} 3,229 

14|)Clothing, men’s factory..... 2,779} 1,644 16,522,772} 3,736) 9,440) 21,256 58,187,116} 1,896 


15| Miscellaneous electrical ap- 
paratus and supplies...... 4,499 1,979 25,528,033, 38,941 11,395! 4,798 49,048,054 3,029 


ue ee a ely 
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20.—Annual Earnings of Employees in the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries 
1953—concluded 


DE IE a Te ee ee ee 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Industry Employees Total Average Employees Total Average 
M Earnings Earn- Earnings Harn- 
ale | Female ings Male | Female ings 
No No $ $ No No $ $ 
16|Slaughtering and meat pack- 
PT ey: aR eek a 3,618 1, 261 19, 637,310 4,025] 14,792 3,216 54,794, 633 3,043 
ATSB mulling op < scl- bios ae 1,898 546 9,419,945 3,854} 20,003 124 63,312; 111 3,146 
18|Rubber goods, including 
POOLWRT Gor ccretis arya eee 4,009} 1,555 20,205,742} 3,632) 12,945) 4,091 50,788,901] 2,981 
19|Printing and bookbinding...} 4,098} 1,898 20,895,071] 3,485] 12,638} 5,212 47,487,544] 2 660 
20|/Clothing, women’s factory..| 2,286] 1,598 15,099,599} 3,888] 5,926} 18,467 46,738,450) 1,916 
21|Sheet metal products....... 2,904 1,038 15, 451, 269 3,920) 12,691 1,642 43,380, 562 3,027 
22|Cotton yarn and cloth...... 1,650 969 9,218,655 3,520) 13,399 7,160 45,817, 885 2,229 
RO UESEINGS, ITONcaewis <= ofe.s's-« ey 1,729 609 9,622,171 4,116] 12,737 271 43, 363, 405 3,334 
24| Butter and cheese........... 3,436} 1,720 12,768,857| 2,477) 14,643 898 39,738,722] 2,557 
25| Radios, television sets and 
DATS Ars 555855 6 on ates eee 3,821 1,570 21,187,773 3,930 5,994 5, 828 30,046, 919 2,542 
26| Agricultural implements. ... 2,516 656 12, 857,891 4,054) 10,859 130 37,444,116] 3,407 
27| Petroleum products......... 3,213 1,047 18, 808, 302 4,415 7,536 62 29,766, 470 3,918 


28|Sash, door and planing mills. 3,010 653 11, 892,105 2,954 15,993 222 36, 227,191 2,234 
29| Hardware, tools and cutlery. 2,022 1,016 11,871, 462 3,908 9,771 1,618 34, 067, 883 2,993 
30| Footwear, leather........... 1,753 806 9, 205, 639 3,597|| 10,009 8,929 34, 830, 483 1,839 
31|Synthetic textiles and silk... 2,291 995 12,822,840 3,902 9,311 8, 126 31,116, 265 2,502 
32|Bridge building and _ struc- 


tPA BEC creoteicst ast bee: 2,197 481 12,362,243] 4,616) 8,520 45 30,172,081) 3,523 

33] Miscellaneous iron and steel 
‘ TOR UICESs a caice te csc cress 66 2,011 587 8,700,819] 3,349] 8,889 916 31,677,480} 3,231 
$4| Miscellaneous chemical prod- 

OLS bate bsict ate dasee eens 2583} «1, 072 13,656,350} 38,736] 7,165) 1,707 25,868,604) 2,916 
35|Boxes and bags, paper...... 1,491 813 9,640,723} 4,184) 7,048} 4,690 29,112,015} 2,480 
36| Fruit and vegetable prepara- 

Pre AA hala. BEE 1730 934 8,889,052! 3,337] 6,534) 6,187 23,949,847) 1,883 
$7| Boilers, tanks and platework 782 558 9, 850, 967 4,192 6,414 194 22,629,786 3,425 
SSUES TOW CLiGS kia iace eoclalahials s eee 1,365 389 8,468,636] 4,828] 6,554 75 23,269,261) 3,510 
39| Brass and copper products... 1,315 569 8,049,906} 4,273) 6,917 500 23,489,864) 3,167 
40|Machinery, household, office 

BANICL cESGOEC) cars crcgsbe! o.sisid sever eiecr 1,431 697 7,775,388] 38,654] 6,900 964 237 645. 1711 3,007 

Totals, Forty Leading 

Industries............. 137,804| 49,081; 702,549,446) 3, 759| 611,672) 122,684) 2,157,079, 246) 2,937 

Grand Totals, All 

Industries............. 195,843] 78,382] 1,016,679,409) 3,707] 828,363) 224,863) 2,940,338,939) 2,792 


i) Se Se eee ee Ee nica: one Sa 


Average Earnings of Production Workers.—In comparing earnings by provinces 
or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each case since the 
distribution of industries has a very definite regional significance. In some industries a 
labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to exercise muscular strength is 
necessary, in others the labour force must exercise craftsmanship or possess a high degree 
of technical knowledge. Workers in the latter industries naturally command relatively 
higher wages than those in industries where employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is, in many cases, 
different from that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of weeks worked 
per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 
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21.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Production Workers 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries 1946-53 


Tg.—Figures are based on returns received from establishments employing 15 or more persons; figures for . 


Nor 
1946 and 1947 refer to the last week in November whereas those for later years refer to the last week in October. 


Year 


Male Production Workers— 
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Annual 


$ 


1,702 
1,909 
2,175 
2,291 
2,419 
2,693 
2,915 
3, 082 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 
$ 


36-23 
41-35 
45°73 
47-33 
50-93 
56-46 
60-85 
62-71 


20-08 
23-11 
25°91 
27-18 
29-00 
31-27 
34-17 
35-07 


32-38 
37°19 
41-25 
42-61 
45-94 
51-32 
55°17 
56-75 


Hourly 


cents 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


per Week 


No. 


44-9 
44-9 


22.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Production Workers in the 


Manufacturing Industries by Province and Industrial Group 1953 


Province and Industrial Group 


PROVINCE 


Alberta Aye, eke 2) Seales Bete Rte el Ie A a Rea a og AC eta ape 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Foodtand beverages stat anion. See Cera vetetie cee 
Tobaccovand tobacco productsasseqsen en ae eee te 
Rubberipreducts $a sic..ee. oh ee eee. aoe eae 
Leather produces: caige cra cee een core eee 
Textile products (except clothing)................. hs core 
Clothinedtextilésan det un) eae. seer oe en eee 
WoOOdi products ftus. wrsepeicis ssc i ea cee ee ee 
Papen PrOGUCtS..s raat Ld ocean EER ee eee. 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................... 
Tron andssteelaproducts.2 histo coe etna. ee ee 
Transportation‘eqummment .stkiss ae Seine ene eee 
Non-ferrous metal products..... PENS Le ee eh enst 8 Me eye ei 
Electricaliapparatus and supplies) ......... 500. s0.00-oe2--- 
Non-metallic nineraliproducts, ...1. c+ cae «kets toi. catete 
Productsio# petroleummandicoale. seen) nee eee 
Chemicals and/allied products#-n4. 4 ane eee ee 
Miscellancousindustries (0... chee tea eee ee oe 


Annual 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 


$ 


57-11 
38-07 
49-27 
49-93 
52-48 
59-34 
53°48 
56-33 
58-43 
64-76 


36-75 


49-47 
52-43 
59-08 
37-90 
44-20 
37°15 
53-40 
66-85 
63-10 
65-02 
65°45 
64-43 
60-65 
60-28 
76-96 
58-72 
47-47 


Hourly 


cents 


132-1 

83-1 
118-3 
117-0 
122-5 
143-5 
130-8 
136-9 
141-7 
164-1 


135-9 


116-2 
129-5 
142-8 

98-4 
107-6 

97-3 
122-0 
153-4 
157-6 
154-4 
157-2 
155-2 
145-1 
135-8 
184-8 
138-9 
112-4 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


per Week 


No. 


43 +2 
45-2 
41-6 
42-7 
42-8 
41-4 
40-9 
41-2 
41-2 
39-5 
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23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Production Workers 
in the Manufacturing Industries by Province and Industrial Group 1953 


eS ES 
SSeS. e._ Ou 


Male Female 


Average | Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average| Average 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours || Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Karn- Earn- Earn- | Worked || Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 


Province and Industrial Group 


ings ings ings |per Week| ings ings ings |per Week 
$ $ cents No $ $ cents No 
PROVINCE 
sie. Sp Poy] Ca heen ee Re oe Prin 60-50 138 +2 43-8 911 20°13 53-8 37-4 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,846 42-94 93-0 45-8 1,032 24-02 53-8 43-0 
INE iis! 00) 1 eee RRS ee ae 2,494 53-15 127-4 41-7 1,100 23-45 56-9 41-2 
INGWIESTUDSWICKsacursc eae cere moos 2,534 54-48 124-4 43-8 1,234 26-51 71-6 37-0 
52 pele, Matt Gian Farias Sires 2,911 59-72 134-5 44.4 1,592 32-67 84-8 38-5 
ROGAN eer wieree cathe aie ses 3,207 65-00 154-6 42-0 1,892 37°74 97°5 38-7 
LESTE Sa Bis aCe EES aot as 2,925 59-21 142-0 41-7 1,580 31-98 84-4 37-9 
SASKALCHO WHIM. fo Cid acs c'0 60.5 0 eleisiere « 2,909 58-73 141-2 41-6 1,865 37-62 99-5 37-8 
PAUNATEA ce cops oss e.c eaeue ove eh = 2,864 61-66 147-7 41-7 1,787 38°45 100-9 38-1 
British Colum bites... 2s. 5.2m eset . 8 1,842 38-28 105-1 36-4 


Yukon and Northwest Territories . 


COBRA rere src refgen Shes 


em a a | orc | a | re 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Non-ferrous metal products........ 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 
Products of petroleum and coal.... 
Chemical and allied products...... 
Miscellaneous industries........... 


Food and beverageS...........6+-. 2,687 56°52 128-1 44-1 1,537 32-31 83-3 38-8 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 3,025 61-69 147-5 41-8 2,305 46-99 118-4 39-7 
Rubber productssnis..i-. 5+ ++ ote -ies 3,259 64-74 153-1 42-3 2,102 41-73 108-0 38-6 
Leather productsra::.citdenn) wacker 2,310 45-27 113-6 39-9 1, 437 28-18 76-7 36-7 
Textile products (except clothing)..} 2,545 49-28 116-5 42-3 1,825 35-34 90-8 38-9 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 2,667 53°33 131-4 40-6 1,547 30-94 83-0 37°3 
WiOGU DIOGUCtSE.. cs. ecb cece cece 2,435 54-36 123-6 44-0 LRA, 38-35 95-0 40-4 
Papen proGucts®. ae... -+ sa - hie ich - 3,648 70°77 160-8 44-0 1,842 35-77 89-4 40-4 
Printing, publishing and allied 
AGUSELICS sc ere | ceo = «+ ole clstor 3, 446 71-65 176-2 40-7 1,637 34-06 89-8 37-9 
Iron and steel products............ 3,322 66-10 156-5 42-2 2,222 44-20 111-5 39-6 
Transportation equipment......... 3,438 66-11 158-2 ae 2,444 47-00 123-3 38-1 
: ‘ 8 
“6 “1 
7 : 
‘7 
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Average Earnings of Supervisory and Office Employees.—The survey on weekly 
earnings and hours worked by production workers was expanded in 1946 to include office 
employees. Earnings and hours worked are reported for male and female workers separ- 
ately in 13 groups of hours ranging from 30 hours or fewer to 65 hours or more. The 
earnings reported for the week is the gross amount paid before deductions for income tax, 
unemployment insurance, etc. Weekly and hourly earnings as well as the hours worked 
are thus obtained directly from the tabulated results of the establishments covered. 
The annual earnings however have to be calculated as they are not directly obtained 
from the survey. To calculate annual earnings the results on weekly earnings are correlated 
with the results obtained through the annual Census of Industry. 


It is the intention in future to alternate the system of classifying employees. One 
year the basis will be the hours worked per week and the following year it will be on the 
basis of the earnings per week. Information will thus be made available on both the 
number of hours worked as well as the range of weekly earnings of employees engaged in 
manufacturing. 
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Annual earnings of male office employees in 1953 averaged $4,327, weekly earnings 
$86.43 and hourly earnings $2.19. For female office employees annual earnings averaged 
$2,159, weekly earnings $43.13 and hourly earnings $1.14. Average annual earnings of 
all office employees totalled $3,707 in 1953, an increase of 63 p.c. since 1946. Weekly 
earnings at $73.87 were 68 p.c. higher and hourly earnings at $1.89 were 78 p.c. higher. 


24.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Supervisory and 


Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries 1946-53 


Norr.—Figures are based on returns received from establishments employing 15 or more persons; figures for 
1946 and 1947 refer to the last week in November and those for later years refer to the last week in October. 


Year 
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25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Supervisory and Office Employees in 


Manufacturing Industries by Province and Industrial Group 1953 


Average Earnings 


Province 
Annual Weekly Hourly 

$ $ cents 

PROVINCE 
Newfoundland: seers 55 et 4 ber fe tapes Din Sete kN tees: ee 2,403 68-54 164-0 
Prinee award teiand seer. ee oe een see eee 2,009 53-69 132-6 
Novar Scotian: cents a a ori shomeer ae eben el wd Aine ees 2,775 62-82 155-1 
ING WA BLUNS WICK. tect tn moore te ae ee a nA ee 3,096 62-96 153-9 
Quebecy eer fii eas a8 Lae eee, ee ee 3,670 72-23 184-3 
COONTAEION TE eh fae eee ee tyrant ST OU) LR ni ee ree rs A 3, 892 75-69 195-6 
Mani tages at tisese oe ie eres Oe ee Te ar ae een eee 3,419 66-35 166-3 
PaskatChewalleme oct. ee cate eee en ee ree Sere 2,809 61-30 150-6 
Albertalr’ 4.0 ai eaeet om re ier eens es ot inlet ap oe 3,081 69-93 174-8 
British Colum bigneee oni. tte tee eae eet a ee ee 3, 609 78-41 199-0 

Yukonand ‘Northwest Derritories,..°...s2) 224. ss... bee eee Ae ae | 

CAWaGa ere telecon eee et eee 3,707 13-87 189-4 


‘Average 
Hours 
Worked 


per Week 


No. 


——" 


eo 
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25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Supervisory and Office Employees in 
Manufacturing Industries by Province and Industrial Group 1953—concluded 


: Average 
Average Earnings H 
. ours 
Industrial Group POAT SES 1 SO CRT S ae Ea ee 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverages........... De ee Pee eae 3,325 68 -37 170-9 40-0 
Tobaceo and tobacco products... i... eee lee eees 4,351 73°72 197-6 37-3 
FTN GYci oP A WELn VTC RSENS OG ta ARNG snp a Ain aa ar Rare cart 3,632 71-04 182-6 38-9 
eaten nrodactasy cet. duct} sh iais- essere « bentapidee ejay ets - 3, 623 61-71 155-1 39-8 
Textile products (except clothing)...............sseseeeeeee 3, 827 70-73 178-2 39-7 
Siithinen textile ancitur)iee.warad. seins. 25h bid sels eles oo 3,674 62-41 157-6 39°6 
igre) bUye) @oXeiPKO) : Ene Ben orient Acicic hie eee 8 tin. Se eo Ea BSnIM eye 2,534 71-35 173-2 41-2 
TAAIS OE EOC MCE C Mee. SUNG «LAK - mites tlotineis bie. oktaairaicha orders s 4,808 87-68 230-7 38-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................... 3,142 63°88 171-3 37-3 
Jeceu mre biciters! Wrepe hath: ors ae ipa Sige AGIOS SiCrerCiene Sacserct hs Cee SIS aS Tc 3,993 74-88 192-5 38-9 
PLransporte biomed uiIpOVentan. ss) oactrsackie tied se ie net aes 4,301 79+43 199-1 39-9 
Non aterrolsiuetal proagucts...u.. Gerenac sts sig ees eee snes 5. 4,057 80-30 203-8 39-4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............0..eeeeee eee 3,925 75-07 194-5 38-6 
Non-metallic mintral productsi.ocurn os eSednnsSeeeh* oo eee 3,736 74°31 189-6 39-2 
Produets of petroleum and coal). ft. lees. ne sce estes ee 4,217 98-27 264-2 37-2 
Gbaiminalsra nr a lite dp rO CWC L6 phason menantrerorsnecua arenesrsewrernlecotsieireps 3, 808 74-59 194-8 38-3 
INISOSIIATIGOUS INCGUSUCICS His. slerice c's ciclo aac eale we sais wthsis sealers Sriod 69-21 177-9 88-9 


ee Se eo 


26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Supervisory and 
Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries by Province and Industrial Group 1953 


ee SS ee SE ee 
a ee 


Male Female 


Average | Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average | Average 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours || Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked || Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 


Province and Industrial Group 


ings ings ings |per Week|| ings ings ings |per Week 
$ $ cents No. $ $ cents No 
PROVINCE 
INewfoumaland.) £2:6%.. ...wsccse «hs 2,620 78-07 185-9 42-0 1,554 34-44 84-0 41-0 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,260 64-81 158-1 40-8 1,087 31-15 78-5 39-7 
NomarSeobtink - 3. Faeses cstho Ae. «0.18 3, 122 72-01 176-1 40-9 1,539 35-48 90-5 39-2 
New-Brunswick s<i<% i. eviews 3, 564 73-48 178-8 41-1 sbeerAi i! 35-25 86-8 40-6 
@iebed.6F: ak. 4 Wee. 2 ME 28 4, 260 84-12 211-9 | 39-7 2,143 42-33 111-7 37°9 
Onbtariosrarci ier eT eee 4,609 89-28 227-8 39-2 2,281 44-23 117-6 37-6 
Manitib awe ter aset. ohote ood esos ae 3,955 76-47 190-2 40-2 1,966 37-98 97-9 38-8 
SARIEAECHE WANE Stat cok Cae css Tes 3, 167 71-66 173-5 41-3 Lc: 40-16 101-9 39-4 
NIRS STE A aged kes Sy Lee eeresen) Seer ae arn Ge 3,484 79-64 197-1 40-4 1,840 42-05 Ae 38-8 
9 : 


British Columbiaee..2 4288. 4.2 4,075 89-70 225 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . he 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Food and beverages..............- 3, 856 78-32 192-9 40-6 2,044 41-55 108-2 38-4 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 5,149 86-27 230-7 37-4 2,930 49-05 131-9 37-2 
Rubberiproducts:2.%4. 4 ake... 4,210 82-25 210-4 39-1 2,143 41-84 109-5 38-2 
ieabhberproducts...s<..s 26 se... t 4,256 73°25 180-4 40-6 2,162 37-24 98-3 37-9 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 4,635 84-77 209-3 40-5 2,234 40-87 107-3 38-1 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 4,541 78-81 194-1 40-6 2,316 40-18 105-2 38-2 
Wood produets: 225.4 oc fats eee ele 2 2017 81-52 193-6 42-1 1,342 40 +28 104-6 38-5 
iPaper products shes bekok et. ve 5,693 | 102-39 267-3 38-3 2,550 45-92 123-8 37-1 
Printing, publishing and allied 

MACUBGICS! <5 8 ce heels ck AR AME ole 3,840 78-01 208-6 37-4 2,016 40-95 110-7 37-0 
Tron and steel products............ 4,598 86-02 218-9 39-3 2,285 42-71 113-6 37°6 
Transportation equipment......... 4,876 90-20 224-4 40-2 2,482 45-93 118-4 38-8 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 4,693 93-16 233-5 39-9 2,239 44.44 117-6 37-8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...} 4,565 87-17 224-7 38-8 2,360 45-04 118-8 37-9 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 4,30 85-84 215-1 39-9 2,174 43-36 116-9 37-1 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 4,881 111-87 298-3 37°5 2,309 52-95 146-3 36-2 
Chemicals and allied products..... 4,581 88-12 228-9 38-5 2,336 44-90 119-1 37-7 
Miscellaneous industries........... 4,053 84-11 213-5 39-4 2,027 42-08 111-3 37-8 
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A survey of weekly earnings of salaried employees, classified by (1) managerial and 
professional employees and (2) office workers, was made for the first time in 1951; it will 
be repeated every third year. Results of the 1954 survey show that in the managerial 
classification male employees in the petroleum and coal group were the highest paid, 
followed by paper products, transportation equipment, and electrical apparatus and 
supplies groups. Male managerial employees in the food and beverages group were the 
lowest paid. In the same category, female employees in the products of petroleum and 
coal group were the highest paid and those in the leather group were the lowest paid. . 


For office workers the transportation equipment group paid the highest salaries to 
males while the highest salaries to females were paid in the petroleum and coal products 
group. The lowest salaries paid to both men and women was by the leather products 


group. 


27.—Average Weekly Earnings of Supervisory and Office Employees in the Manufacturing 
Industries by Province and Industrial Group 1954 


Managerial and 


Professional Office Workers Salaried 

Province and Employees Employees 

Industrial Group - -- _————_____—————_———. 
Male | Female Boph Male | Female eae Male | Female eels 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROVINCE 

Newfoundland == 112-28 | 60-20] 37-01 | 53-32} 80-34] 387-55] 71-39 
Prince Edward Island Se 83-47 || 46-14} 30-60 | 40-01 | 58-50] 30-60 | 50-04 
Nova Scotia -- 91-04 |} 61-35 | 85-17} 50-52 |) 76-73 | 35-64] 65-91 
New Brunswick -- 96-48 62-69 35-61 61-71 77-96 35-98 66-18 
Quebec 64-70 | 107-42 | 68-80 | 43-77 | 58-24] 88-64] 44-83 | 76-32 
Ontario 66-15 | 112-90 | 73-22 | 45-09} 60-58] 93-91 |} 45-88 | 79-67 
Manitoba . 58-43 | 96-31} 63-35 | 63-35 | 53-52 | 79-10 | 39-67 | 68-30 
Saskatchewan : 52 85-69 || 60:27 | 60-27) 50-57 || 74-68 | 41-65} 63-96 
Alberta . - = 103-37 || 66-81 | 66-81] 57-01 || 85-34 | 43-04] 74-38 
British Columbia . 60-56 | 109-02 | 74-58 | 74-58 | 62-40} 93-83 | 45-22 | 81-81 


Totals : 64-89 | 109-67 | 70-94 | 44-16 | 59-29 


————§ ———————— | | | ——_—_ | | | | | SL FT 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Food and beverages.............. 94-68 | 59-38 | 93-93 || 65-06 | 42-33] 54-81 |} 81-40 | 42-87] 70-78 
Tobacco and tobacco products....} 106-59 -- 105-52 68-31 51-06 57-85 93-84 53-44 79-50 
HUD Der PrOductSHee tee tere 107-27 -- 107-27 || 64-87 | 43-24] 55-75 | 85-57 | 43-80] 74-07 
Leather products................. 95:04 | 51-60} 92-00 || 59-70 | 37-94} 49-26 || 77-23 | 38-96 | 64-44 
Textile products (except clothing).| 108-98 | 60-52 | 107-28 || 62-10 | 40-99 | 51-19 |] 88-28 | 41-80] 72-94 
Clothing (textile and fur)......... 102-45 | 55-94 96-56 |} 60-88 | 40-07] 48-30 || 84-43 | 41-82 | 66-24 
Wood:productsane.s ne eee 101-97 | 59-23 | 101-31 |} 66-58 | 41-36 | 56-42 || 84-81 41-79 | 74-01 
Raper productss: a eee ee 136-86 | 67-43 | 185-11 | 78-28 | 47-70 | 65-42 || 109-16 | 48-45} 93-19 
Printing, publishing and allied 

ANGUSETICS nes. hic Meee deoteton 108-44 | 67-64 |} 105-92 |} 63-28 | 40-92] 51-68 |} 83-19 42-14 | 67-30 
Iron and steel products........... 111-81 67-79 | 111-19 70°42 44-43 60-52 89-57 44-88 78-30 
Transportation equipment........ 120-40 | 71-21 | 119-86 80-01 47-90 69-64 95-28 48-22 84-40 
Non-ferrous metal products....... 114-06 | 61-79 | 113-05 || 77-08 | 45-96 | 64-44 || 97-90 | 46-53} 85-75 
Electrical apparatus and eho see 112-43 | 71-90 | 111-58 || 74-58 | 46-13 | 63-44 || 90-46 46-73 | 78-36 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 110-18 -- 109-49 68-21 44-44 58-33 89-31 45-01 77-54 
Products of petroleum and coal...| 142-07 | 74-81 | 138-05 | 69-59 | 51-13 | 61-61 116-07M| 54-20 | 101-28 | 
Chemical and allied products..... 108-94 | 71-72 | 107-44 | 68-97 | 45-62 | 56-30 |] 94-51 47-16 | 79-70 
Miscellaneous industries........... 107-61 62-80 | 105-69 66-95 | 48-57 | 54-06 89-72 44-42 | 73-34 


‘Real’ Earnings of Production Workers.—When the index number representing 
the average yearly earnings of production workers is divided by the Consumer Price 
Index, on the same base, a measure of ‘real’ income is obtained. Index numbers for 
1944-53 are given in Table 28. 
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28.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Consumer Price Index and 
Real Wages of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 1944-53 


Norr.—Figures for 1931-43 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 560. 


Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Total Produc- Average Real 

Year Yearly tion Yearly Average | Consumer | Value of 

Earnings Workers Earnings Yearly Price Average 

Earnings Index Yearly 

Earnings 

$ No. $ 

CED ye a Ie 1,611; 555,776" | 1,030,324 1,564 75-7 74-6 101-5 
CST, a A la POG, a Re 1,427,915, 830 928,665 1,538 74-4 75:0 99-2 
PEER E mer ere irecttareis cctee st. « 1,329, 811, 478 877, 150 1,516 73:3 77-5 94-6 
TOE eras AEN, Mele PRET. f98 re be sR TAPe 5 1,611, 232, 166 940, 650 1,713 82-9 84-8 97-8 
LNUCE A wists See a ae ne a 1, 876,773, 231 957, 491 1,960 94-8 97-0 97-7 
Macs sits vain estrtctes Ch hooks Caren 1, 9638, 462,720 949, 656 2,067 100-0 100-0 100-0 
DUO Mem at Rctetec icxe tes 6 hea cals 2,078, 634, 086 952,244 2,183 105-6 102-9 102-6 
ADO LAR Er seat. othe. tine eee 2,459, 566, 313 1,010,588 2,434 117-8 113-7 103-6 
MOB ee er Pet ke Yn, cies aie arbps) eve sisgeue 2,713,714, 909 1,025, 355 2,647 128-1 116-5 110-0 
PODS. eee er ee ee ce ee ulea es 2,940, 338, 939 1,053, 226 2,792 135-1 115-5 117-0 


Percentages of Earnings to Net Value of Products.—Table 29 shows the relation 
between earnings of employees in manufacturing industries and the total net value of 
production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calculations, but the values 
out of which the earnings of employees must come in the long run are the values added to the 
raw materials while they are in the factory. Such added values constitute the real pro- 
duction of the manufacturing plant and are alone available for payment of salaries and 
wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be 
met. The percentage of supervisory employee earnings declined steadily with the increasing 
manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 
and 1939, the percentage of such earnings to value added was above normal owing to 
decreased industrial activity. It should be borne in mind however that supervisory 
employees increased 322 p.c. during the period 1917-53 while production workers increased 
146 p.c. The percentage of earnings of the latter has fluctuated much less than that of 
the former. The number of production workers may be adjusted more rapidly to the 
activity of the industry and wage levels likewise may be adjusted more readily to the price 
levels of the products. Of the increase in the net value of production since 1939, amounting 
to $6,462,017,450, 50 p.c. was passed along in increased earnings. 


29.— Percentage of Earnings to Total Net Value of Manufacturing Production 1944-53 


Percentages— 
Value Added Earnings of Earnings of of. of | fe) 
Year by Processes Supervisory Production Supervisory} Production Total 
of Manufacture! Employees Workers Earnings Earnings Earnings 


to Value to Value to Value 
Added Added Added 


$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
DAA tears Note etc ares item 4,015, 776,010 418,065,594 | 1,611,555,776 10-4 40-2 50-6 
Emenee. Vitis cre oc sks oe 3, 564, 315, 899 417, 857,619 1, 427, 915, 830 11-7 40-1 51-8 
Oe free Oe ts F: 3, 467,004, 980 410,875,776 1,329, 811, 478 11-8 38-4 50-2 
EG? UR ae ee 4,292,055, 802 474,693,800 | 1,611,232, 166 11-0 37-6 48-6 
COE hae ee 4,938,786, 981 532,594, 959 1,876,773, 231 10-8 38-0 48-8 
LDCS). oleh area 5, 330, 566, 434 628, 427, 937 1,963, 462,720 11-8 36-8 48-6 
UES be ge Ae 5, 942, 058, 229 692,633,349 | 2,078, 634,086 11-6 35-0 46-6 
EL a Sa a a 6, 940, 946, 783 816,714,604 | 2,459,566, 313 11-8 35°4 47-2 
Bpaaeee Meee ee. ota. | 7, 443, 533, 199 923, 905, 251 2,713,714, 909 12-4 36-5 48-9 
ELL oes Ape 7,993,069, 351 1,016,679,409 | 2,940,338, 939 12-7 36:8 49-5 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products”; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 625. 
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Subsection 2.—Capital and Repair Expenditure 


Prior to 1944 the following information on capital investment was collected: . 
fixed capital—land, buildings, fixtures, machinery, tools and other equipment; working 
capital—inventory value of raw materials, stocks in process, fuel and miscellaneous 
supplies on hand; inventory value of finished products; cash, bills and accounts receivable, 
prepaid expenses, etc. This was replaced by the collection of statistics on the expenditure 
on fixed capital and repairs. 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures from the 
beginning of the 20th century has of course run parallel with the rapid growth in industrial 
operations. From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000 
and advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from 
establishments with five employees or more and, while the rise in wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1943 in all establishments, irrespective of the number of 
employees, but exclusive of central electric stations, was $6,317,000,000 as compared with 
$2,234,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 171 p.c., while wholesale prices declined about 13 p.c. 
in the same period. 


Capital expenditure by manufacturers in 1953 totalled $324,500,000 for construction 
and $644,500,000 for machinery and equipment, while $480,100,000 went for repairs. 
Of the total capital expenditures amounting to $969,000,000 in 1953, 13-9 p.c. was reported 
by the chemical products group, 13-0 p.c. by iron and steel products, 11-8 p.c. by paper 
products, 11-1 p.c. by transportation equipment, 9-7 p.c. by food and beverages, 9-3 p.c. 
by products of petroleum and coal, 9-0 p.c. by non-ferrous metal products, etc. 


Of the groups reporting capital expenditures of $25,000,000 or more in 1953, five 
reported increases and six reported decreases. Of increases for 1953 over 1952, trans- 
portation equipment with $35,300,000 led the list, followed by non-ferrous metal products 
with $8,600,000, food and beverages $7,700,000, products of petroleum and coal $4,000,000, 
and wood products $2,800,000. The paper products group with $25,400,000 led the list 
of the groups reporting decreases in capital investment. This was followed by iron and 
its products with $21,900,000, chemical products $18,700,000, electrical apparatus and 
supplies $4,400,000, textiles other than clothing $3,600,000, and non-metallic mineral] 
products $2,000,000. Total capital expenditures in 1953 declined by $3,600,000 compared 
with an increase of $180,000,000 in 1952 and $290,000,000 in 1951. 


30.—Capital and Repair Expenditure by the Manufacturing Industries 1944-53 and classified 
by Province and Industrial Group 1953 


NE 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
cm ae % Machin- 5 | Machin- 
and Industrial Group on- ery and on- ery and 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 |} $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
104d ee ni oko ee erie ne Rea nees oe 61-3 150-1 211-4 60-7 173-5 234-2 
19450) b co RS he ocd depen eee 75-9 204-2 280-1 63-1 170-6 233-7 
OAC RE con. Fei DBR Su ot ee oe Pee eee 132-2 205-0 337-2 56-8 164-3 221-1 
10472 -OR EN. ce EEE nL on etade ete eee ees 184-7 343-2 527-9 62-4 210-7 2713 
1948 tetas bck an jh Oe. chk al oy ERS 184-8 394-2 579-0 78-9 253-9 332-8 
TOADS. ee le 5 tis ne PIE oda cedoer en po ed roe ee oe 156-6 379-2 535-8 66-7 267-2 333-9 
195035. 299; GRO: RT. SE ee. oe 135-4 367-1 502-5 67:6 279-0 346-6 
Oa Olen AN ETRE a MERE ETE PaID DUES AEROS OTI 267-6 525-0 792-6 85-0 337-0 422-0 


a 
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30.—Capital and Repair Expenditure by the Manufacturing Industries 1944-53 and classified 
by Province and Industrial Group 1953—concluded 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
BSc OS i 6 te toa 4 Machin- 
and Industrial Group on- ery an on- ery and 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
ans $000,000 |} $000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 
PROVINCE 
Peeves nT OS. US. costes. 0d be Qaie edie: 5-2 8-1 13-3 1.6 ],—.- 4-1 5-7 
Srna wardiishand 260... ....6.$88.4.5 fice ceil 0-2 0-7 0:9 0-1 0-2 0-3 
i, Dyes eee aL) he a an a ee 4-4 8-9 13-3 7:4 8-4 15-8 
PEMSENEUTISWIGHON ,.§ bbs Dei oyc. 0h SA sierane 4 ooiRle velo s 2-1 8-8 10-9 1-7 9-0 10:7 
UAE SU, JRE 9,48 2, oe Red ae a 5 2 ee oe ae Seem 44-9 140-2 185-1 22-0 111-4 133-4 
SEER SG VERSES 3 oe en a 169-3 330-1 499-4 43-5 200-2 243-7 
CLES CET ES oF ARES SS Se eee fens eae pees Se eer 2-8 9-0 11-8 3-2 9-1 12-3 
map stehewan Sau, Soo... 8 . 6 .0R8.22..0 EEE RT. 13-2 4-6 17°8 1-9 2-9 4-8 
a ee SS are ae ee 27-2 64°3 91-5 3°9 8-7 12-6 
PATUbIsh COLUTOIA MER «sce aid tiers ed se eB cee lew wns 55-2 69-8 125-0 9-3 31-5 40-8 
d SEN CSS 1S See ee a ae 324-5 644-5 969-0 94-6 385-5 480-1 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Hoodland beveraweses 26.0. $8 haw! EMH... 26-0 59-0 85-0 12-8 40-1 52-9 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 1-0 2-2 3°2 0-6 1+5 2-1 
BU ber prodwatss ter. cee... Ohl bok ee Ge 4-] 11-1 15-2 1-3 6-1 7°4 
fheather products: see c24i. ft. 4 bGh. 11.8 Re ke. 0-9 2-2 3-1 0-7 2-3 3-0 
Textile products (except clothing)............... 7-9 20-0 27-9 2-8 16-6 19-4 
Clatbinertextile and tur: fs. . 2.425... ..5 0.0 SR: 3-8 10-6 14-4 1-5 4-5 6-0 
NM e cB eras Fic) fot i oes ee, 10-4 24-2 34-6 7:8 22-3 30-1 
UPORILOCUCTSML Whee eat. 5 POT Se BRE REE 22-5 81-6 104-1 7:0 69-7 76°7 
Printing, publishing and allied trades............ 3°8 12-6 16-4 2-0 4-4 6-4 
POM ANC SbEEL PLOMMELS: corso okie as sels bits sce dne es 35-5 78-5 114-0 15-6 70-8 86-4 
Lranspertation-6quipMen tyecciinemesvs newer wees 46-9 50-5 97-4 11-9 33-0 44-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.................005. 37-6 41-7 79-3 8-7 36°1 44-8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 15-8 20-2 36-0 2-7 14-2 16-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... a8 RASS eR ire 11-0 21:3 32-3 2-2 22-1 24:3 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. 61-6 19-9 81-5 11-8 12-0 23-8 
Chemicals and allied products................... 32-0 90-3 122-3 4-3 26°5 30:8 
Miscellaneous industries.......... SAO Alsat Peele a 3-7 5-0 8-7 0-9 3-3 4.2 

Capital items charged to operating expense...... — 93-6 93-6 — — _ 


Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the value 
of product or by the number of employees but each of these methods has its limitations. 
The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level and, as between 
industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high appear to 
operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equip- 
ment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery as in flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concurrently with a 
decrease in number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In 1929 the 719 establishments 
producing over $1,000,000 each had an aggregate value of products of $2,516,064,954 
or 62 p.c. of the total for all manufacturing establishments. In 1931 the number of plants 
in that category was 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c. of the 
total. However by 1944 war demands resulted in manufacturing establishments with a 
production of $1,000,000 increasing in number to 1,376 with an output of about 75 p.c. 
of the total value of manufactures. In 1946, with the decline in production of the large 
war plants, the manufactures of establishments with an output of $1,000,000 or over 
declined to 67 p.c. of the total manufactures although the number of plants increased to 
1,442. In 1947 the number of plants increased to 1,716 and the proportion of their pro- 
duction to the total for all plants was 72 p.c. Asa result of increased prices and expansion 
in the physical volume of production in the years 1947-53, establishments with a production 
of $1,000,000 or over increased to 2,508 in 1953 and their contribution to the total output 
rose to 79 p.c. 
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31.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production classified by 
Value of Product Group 1929, 1939, 1944, 1949, 1952 and 1953 


00 —_0 OOo—a>a>oro=m==s 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
: Total per 5 Total per 
Gross Value Group enh Production Estab- ipo Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
1929! 19392 
ee ee ee ee eee 
No $ $ No $ $ 
Wndew $25,000: eee ha: cele ee eo 14,024 106, 735, 470 7,611 || 15,623 120, 903,054 eee 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50 20002 seen. 2, 802 99,529,725 35,521 2,803 99, 558, 383 ~*35,519 
50,000 - LOOFO0O 5. bx. ee 2,209 156,308,744 70,760 2,215 156, 410, 769 70,614 
100, 000 ee 200,000:..8. .. 1, 688 237,532, 492 140,718 1,584 225,582,130 142,413 
200, 000 se 500; 0008. ee 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 1,285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500, 000 se 1 QOOR O00 eS ace 636 443,597,677 697, 481 689 466, 441, 130 676, 983 
1,000, 000 6 5,000,000...... 601 1,217, 866, 089 2,026, 400 520 1,091, 293,939 2,098, 642 
5,000,000 or over......-.--+-+eeeee- 118 1, 298,198,865 | 11,001,685 81 923,724,311 11, 404, 004 
Totals and Averages........... 23,597 | 4,063,987,279 172,225 || 24,800 | 3,474,540, 560 140, 102 
1944 1949 
Se ON ee eee 
No $ $ No $ $ 
Under $25:000h nee eee ie 13, 942 128,782,147 9,237 || 16,176 145, 907, 685 9,020 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000 4,011 143,023,914 35,658 |] 4,884 174,899,010 35, 810 
50, 000 100,000 3,442 245,273, 500 71,259 4, 487 320, 878,071 Valea 
100,000 es 200, 000 2,518 355, 235, 489 141, 359 3,630 514,921,581 141, 852 
200, 000 eS 500, 000 2,256 714, 546,348 316, 731 3,195 1,000, 486, 294 313,141 
500, 000 a 1,000, 000 94 661,670, 696 701, 666 1, 494 1,041, 235,578 696, 945 
1,000, 000 s¢ 5,000,000 1,089 2,294, 546, 053 2,107,021 1,505 3,164, 936, 378 2,102,948 
5: 000,,.0000F -OVEL 5.26 Gemeente’ ess 287 | 4,530,614,372 | 15,786,113 421 | 6,116,328,703 | 14,528,097 
Totals and Averages........... 28,483 | 9,073, 692,519 318,565 || 35,792 | 12,479,593, 300 348,670 
19523,4 19533,4 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Wrrderst254000 sere s deer erecta ae 16,123 147, 968,877 9,178 || 15, 807 146,599, 625 9,274 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000 5,116 183,103,579 35,790 | 5,118 183,907,805 35,934 
50,000 oe 100, 000 4, 834 346, 482,743 71, 676 4,899 352, 483, 499 71,950 
100, 000 sf 200, 000 3,939 559, 681, 909 142, 087 4,117 583,719, 868 141,783 
200, 000 -< 500, 000 3,759 | 1,188,144, 845 316,080 | 3,774 | 1,185,376,535 314,090 
500, 000 sf 1,000, 000 1.761 1,230, 769, 856 698, 904 1, 884 1,308, 968, 277 694, 781 
1,000, 000 a3 5,000, 000 1, 839 3,936, 369, 518 2,140, 495 1,916 4,033, 967, 234 2,105,411 
5 OOO KO00) OL OViels are te ete it 558 9, 390,165,708 | 16,828, 254 592 9,990,394, 011 16,875, 666 
Totals and Averages........... 37,929 | 16,982, 687,035 447,749 || 38,107 | 17,785,416, 854 466,723 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Excludes the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4In 1952 gross value of products 


was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 624-625. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1929 establishments employing 
501 hands or over accounted for 27-3 p.c. of the number of employees engaged in manu- 
facturing. ‘The tendency then in evidence of increasing concentration into larger units 
was checked by the depression, the percentage dropping to 20-5 in 1933 (central electric 
stations included) but rising again to 25-6 in 1939. The same held true for establish- 
ments employing 101 hands or over. In 1929 they employed 61-9 p.c., in 1933, 55-7 p.c. 
and in 1939, 61-5 p.c. 

The effect of the War on the concentration of industries into large units is illustrated 
by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 hands or over. In 1939 
such establishments numbered 172 and employed 25-6 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. By 1944 the number had increased to 383 and the percentage 
of total employees to 47-0. In a further subdivision of this group in 1944 it was found 
that 226 establishments employed between 500 and 999 persons, 56 between 1,000 and 
1,499, and 101 employed over 1,500. Altogether there were 12 establishments employing 
over 7,000 persons. 

With the resumption of peacetime production the larger establishments declined in 

size so that by 1953 only 82 establishments employed over 1,500 persons, as compared 
with 101 in 1944. 
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32.—Manufacturing Establishments classified by Number of Employees and 
by Province 1953 


) ee 
———————— SSeS SS Sse 


Employees— 

Province or Territory Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 

499 799 999 1,499 Over 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

“SiSveh Beira ta b Nae 0) Oo Ee ea ie CRO TE te 936 1 — 1 1 939 
Prince Edward Island..............++sseeeeeees 216 — _ = —_— 216 
REN VEE SOO GLE Cir te forac roree ie, « bbe sess alten cetetaticete 1,581 3 3 — 4 1,591 
IS) SOM SDS a tele oe ee ees Caer mre 1,085 5 1 z 1 1,094 
MPIC sacttel others miter chs ete lelsde\s) stein, so, beg, isiswi elt oie 6 os 11,997 63 24 23 25 12, 132 
RTT PIONS eG oe cots ces oie siocane s Vitnle vs) halle s, 12,920 91 26 31 46 13,114 
ULV ate cl Ons Ws Big Ge See geo non peo: Genie ere 1,532 3 — 2 3 1,540 
ICA LUME WAN. cote acta ec ti cosets: oi onl 1,062 _— — —_— — 1,062 
HAL) B{S1g NEY ope dae eo Soap SERCH DA OE: GOR 2,066 3 2 1 — 2,072 
Deeg ol OM Cet RTT C4 OF lp dll AA aa RE ane) CREO Re ces 4,290 15 6 4 2 4,317 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 30 — — _ — 30 
MU RTT AGL A ete ee os a ag ek te aan RN 37,715 184 62 64 82 38,107 


33. Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment 1929, 1939, 1944, 1949, 1952 and 1953 


Re pe eee 
(SSS a ae 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
; Employees | per Estab- || ; Employees | per Estab- 
Employee Group lishments lishment lishments lishment 
: 19291 19392 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees.....:.......... Pas 30, 446 2°5 13, 002 28,020 7409 
5 to EME ee haiuie Dates 6, 160 62,310 10-1 6,985 68, 151 9-8 
21 Se50 SSM, Senet Sho. SM. E8 2,531 81,846 82-3 2,330 75,324 32-3 
51 “ 100 SF Mt 2 Sirdar 1,262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81,646 70-5 
101 “ 200 DP hia ie atlets 745 103,944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 SoM Pega ore Grew ees a8 444 136, 397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
OURO IOV Clete te tates cae crc ce © sveleiereae 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168, 168 977-7 
Totals and Averages........... 23,597 694, 434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26-5 
1944 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees............+.-- 13,208 29, 958 2-3 16, 647 34, 865 yc | 
ey tO ele LS. Ee 457 See Gelli 58, 404 8-3 9,133 75, 482 8-3 
1D ueicee Shape RD, Seater nea 4,615 124, 408 27-0 5, 967 159,012 26-7 
BOs 4099 JP eee 1,622 113, 869 70-2 1,905 132,069 69-3 
100 “ 199 Vig 7 Re ee odo 900 126,192 140-2 1,114 156, 084 140-1 
200 “ 499 H adc Mees ots alates! ste 644 196, 707 305-4 694 213, 130 307-1 
ce ¢ 
Ee metab. by ne sesee raters: } 383 | 573,344 | 1, 497-0 332 | 391, 455 1,179+1 
eS ea Ere — =e = — 9,110 0-1 
Totals and Averages......... 28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 35,792 | 1,171,207 32-7 
19524 19534 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees..............--- 16,990 36, 754 2-2 17,053 37,136 2-2 
5 to 14 Ce erg age og 552 9,688 79,975 8-2 9, 800 81, 666 8-3 
15 “ 49 hy hl ar eee Se Se 6, 280 167, 897 26-7 6, 200 165, 880 26-8 
50 “ 99 Paap ee EN cn hema ektes b 1,985 138, 080 69-6 2,057 142,308 69-2 ° 
100 “ 199 Oe Ke eee 1,122 156, 902 139-8 et? 161, 166 139-3 
200 “ 499 Rear e LAR NP Silke. a e's 719 221,507 308-1 748 230, 639 308-3 
500 “ 999 i" SEAR ES eS cuecaet 241 165, 139 685-2 246 172, 858 702-7 
NEO V Cl oi sic cs tps: b sof neleie’ Siar oie 141 308, 099 2,185-1 146 321, 469 2,201-8 
UBRUNOUIICES foe eek As ieee eo ee ee —_— 14,029 — —_ 14, 329 — 
Totals and Averages......... 37,9295] 1,288,382 34-0 38,1075} 1,327,451 34-8 


1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, 
3 Includ 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
4Includes Newfoundland. 


cleaning and laundry establishments. 
es only those head offices that are not located at a plant. 
5 Includes establishments which are not classifiable. 


2 Excludes the 
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Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 34 summarizes the degree 
of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely 
marked in the case of motor vehicles, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, railway: 
rolling stock, cotton yarn and cloth, primary iron and steel, pulp and paper and aircraft 
and parts. On the other hand the degree of concentration is low in such industries as 
women’s factory clothing, miscellaneous food preparations, furniture, butter and cheese, 
bread and other bakery products, fruit and vegetable preparations, sawmills and men’s 
factory clothing. 


34.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons in the 
25 Leading Industries 1953 


Number of | Percentage | Percentage 
Estab- of Total of 


lishments Estab- Factory 
Industry Employing |} lshments | Shipments 
200 or more in the in the 
Persons Industry Industry 

1 Bul pandap aneteacacsepnceeneet min coeencaiie Doerr ik errr 76 60-0 94-2 
oi Non-terrous metal smeltingvana: netininge aj. eeciee eateries itt nae 17 94-4 99-9 
Bi IMObOI: VeMIClOS:s . acc os c< uns sees aote rapes aes arcs eee ose ebsites NR 10 50-0 98-5 
4\Slaxahtering sind Meat Packing. ss asec. ete see aietcls oretsrare oe a. e mevairia ete te 30 19-7 75-5 
SiC Petroleum: products atoveec cn nee eo he Mere = he isis ereeNsle asl vlepotenehe oteerhe ete 16 29-1 83-9 
GS TTR NS ees 0 ah th A coiled caves hest od cap We yore ks an ebeMavenrtois eeetiois eaancncaec tet Nate tora 23 0:3 27-4 
Pl iP nimmary: TON’ ANG SCClee aga. .c cis wicks Senerstevemsee seuses Mrpeltaaaen seeders ote tea choker. 30 48-4 92-6 
SlmAareratt anid parts: fais c ea olen cee Ieee eR sae oleh eters as) meen arevei 13 30-2 97-8 
GlEButterandscheesersit hat oo oc sw eee. eae oe CoE: Wctetel S tenors. 17 1-1 19-1 
AOleailway. rolling’ stock's sooo ce cs ote seve hota ie eotctote creda eNe ree 24 66-7 96-7 
1h -Motor-vebicle-partsictacacliecronseriectes ey rere <i ane anieeeainotaleualic ins ete vanckerttoeeleuererene 22 12-3 80-2 
12| ‘Rubber:zoodssincludinge footwear.jeascen 2... ola cede aiter e- -.aerent nents Hib 29-2 92-4 
13\2Miscellancous food preparations sameeren eee eee erence eee tenen her 4 1-2 15-6 
14) Bread-and other*bakery. products: 2... 1c. aati oe + ct sin ceheistens 24 0-9 29-0 
15).Clothing men’ siisctoryiucccc es ee oe ee Oe ae ee cere orn omits < 37 6-2 40-0 
16(REourmills ee ee ee. ke ae ae ie NT Seto rre te eee oe i) 9-5 50-6 
17] Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies..............---.--.000: 17 eS 75:9 
18 Machinery hea vivsclecticnlen: sae serene ote ec) aheta a pete aiatehe io) once toler 19 34°5 90-0 
19 |Serinting-and publishinge 1.1 ot cee er ecrac+ < wcitee tt ncear eth eine iateys- 30 3:8 66-6 
DOMEUITISUTE cee nee ee econ e ee ened aes cis We Ge race ome ee Ren Ree aly 1-0 17-6 
IileMachinenya in Gustrial sure] oes e enced sie sake tere eee oe eee) ee 28 9-0 55°7 
oN Sheet metal Products as ces oe eeteke xan losin t siensee Ube Wain oe ee eae 26 8-2 61-6 
23 |RGlothing, WOMENS TACtOLY,. ea. fe eee raters event ace Pekan alo eee 9 1-1 6-7 
24 @otton yarn ang Clothe cnt occ Lae Cocke cicet acre Rete tein Be eer ne: 30 55-6 92-7 
2a EP rurband vegetable preparavions se cer... tees ote trad epee ieee 4 0-9 30-5 


PART III.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production 


This Section gives a general analysis of the concentration of the manufacturing 
industries in the provinces, the principal features of the manufactures of each province 
and the distribution of manufacturing throughout the principal cities and towns of Canada. 
Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1953 amounted to $14,263,289,853 or 80 p.c. of the total 
gross value of manufactured products. The water power and other varied resources of 
the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United 
States have all contributed to this progress. 

Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each industrial 
group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco products, textiles and 
clothing, paper products and products of petroleum and coal. In each of the other groups 
Ontario has the greater production of the two provinces. In the production of wood 
products British Columbia with 37 p.c. of the total holds the dominant position, outranking 
both Ontario and Quebec which account for 26 and 22 p.c. respectively of the total. In 
each of the other groups Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1953 


Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 

Province and Industrial Group Earnings of Materials y of Factory 

Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
3 $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 

Food and beverages.............+5+: 5, 954, 562 12,922,597 12,556, 690 26,221,514 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 2 2 2 2 
PORE BET PIOGUCTB:. 64.06. esiw'sic seine ces 2 2 2 2 
pS eS ye eee ha 225,994 429, 425 236, 092 684, 224 
AGED io. acids oe had. sbeetsie ole 2 2 2 2 
WiGOGNDLOR UCTS... cMri. 2 Ole shal. «0 cella 2,179,414 4,601,061 3,426,512 8,207,555 
ADEE DLOUNGES. i de Bens cae bier ose s 14, 620, 636 23, 657, 671 35, 452, 650 61, 436, 478 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Phy cee Oe een, Ser recs SC eres 1,038, 138 538, 272 1,644, 491 2,224,033 
Tron and steel products.............. 977, 906 737, 983 1, 608, 256 2,406,046 
Transportation equipment........... 120, 248 83, 422 174, 842 262,381 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 999,737 992,658 1,752,616 3,095, 789 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 2 2 2 2 
Chemicals and allied products...... 224, 082 641, 652 634, 476 1, 293, 889 
Miscellaneous industries............- 264,191 367, 280 298,072 692, 694 

Totals, Newfoundland.......... 26,604,908 44,972,021 57,784,697 106,524, 603 

Prince Edward Island 
Food and beverages...........+.e+6: 1,845, 247 13,724, 558 3,654,771 17, 666, 627 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 3 3 3 3 
Leather products... ..22.02...- ces es 3 3 3 8 
Winxties feed, Ce ites «tee ae 114,545 1,085,078 141,526 1, 233, 524 
Wood products .4 | 6 ck pine «2% eel io cc 287,719 632,576 491,926 1,145, 209 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

RST RICO fie oiaic co cisrs ah ait obec 341, 066 152,585 580, 580 745, 933 
Tron and steel products.............- 66, 825 76, 107 94,967 175, 699 
Transportation equipment........... 3 3 3 3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 3 8 3 3 
Chemicals and allied products...... 3 3 3 3 
AU ophermeroupseet iis «aies.«+\- bee m1. 440, 443 1,292,894 914,991 2,231,978 

Totals, Prince Edward Island.. 3,095,845 16,963, 798 5,878, 761 23,198,970 

Nova Scotia 

FE OOd cant DOVELAECE o. ceirncrstewlewnd ewe 14, 442, 206 52,186, 237 30, 587, 425 84,541, 186 
Leather proGucts... 2.2.2.0 000b ose 171, 748 229, 258 263,784 496,414 
everled sbeebe ters eines oo chs 86 ee 1,164,583 2,726,687 2,389,295 5,245,295 
AC TAT GGT STUN § rors or sieved o:4 Pie te feisjaexe «10's 1, 466,118 3,276, 763 1,877,616 5, 256, 348 
CUTE ROWE hei coe IER Sine eae 812,792 2,132,886 1,139,701 SSAA 
Woodiproducts $65.01. 5..0k1: . .). TAS 7,099, 042 19,034, 359 13, 418,245 32,914, 487 
Panarprouucts: fives «8. «oi 22a Ae 4,583, 863 8,693,291 11, 410,013 21,502, 493 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUstHIGHN boot dite CRU BE «45'S, 4 3,101, 824 2,159,789 6,056, 500 8,327,374 
Tron and steel products.............. 21,990,570 33, 301, 844 25,904,251 62,684, 491 
Transportation equipment........... 15,449,128 24, 106, 438 22,755,772 47,513, 929 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 2 2 2 2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,299,158 1,157,540 2,463,217 4,147,949 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 2 2 a 2 
Chemicals and allied products...... 824, 357 3,008, 387 2,811, 606 5,969,143 
Miscellaneous industries............. 3,985, 366 28,530, 056 7,389, 740 38, 100, 635 

Totals, Nova Scotia.............. 76,390,755 | 180,543,535 | 127,917,165 320, 012, 264 

New Brunswick 
Food and beverageS...........200008 12,063,757 68, 112, 165 31, 120,328 101, 205, 047 
Pace bbier ro ducts ss ca kl stis «oso deel oe 597,791 1,179,093 1,154,701 2,349, 567 
(ETS 2S A CSS Fearn 3,631, 460 4,734, 435 4,953,003 9,986,217 
Reninnginis: £22. 0).068 3... 222.88 2 2 2 2 
RAH A sev hewedrene-aicuevre oreo erererat 247,585 474,047 356,717 835,001 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 672. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1953—continued 


Estab-| fn- Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 

Province and Industrial Group lish- fovea Earnings of Materials by of Factory 

ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick—concluded 
Woodsproducts: + sadetroteesnan ener 547 | 4,946 8,768, 709 23,733,144 15, 703, 050 39, 938, 053 
Paper proaguctsree. vasee ee ae 14 | 3,996 15, 626,013 42, 439, 683 36, 791, 987 85, 816, 852 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSETICS SO... Soe es ees Nene 70 965 2,213,875 1,332,328 3,876,014 5, 297,542 
Iron and steel industries............. 29 1,202 3,145, 860 4,612,547 5, 124, 905 9, 957, 657 
Transportation equipment.......... 11 | 3,023 8,913,003 8, 056, 036 11,881,501 20, 284, 780 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 24 584 1,607,948 2,556, 969 3,173,980 6,811,178 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Chemicals and allied products...... i 157 466, 637 3, 927,055 1,779,050 5, 766, 008 
Miscellaneous industries............. 17 960 2,470, 407 2,640, 209 4,702,109 7,502,517 

Totals, New Brunswick......... 1,094 | 24,471 59,753,045 | 163,797,711 | 120,617,345 295,750, 419 

Quebec 

Hoodlandsbeveragesanccceenc i. aces sl 2,627 | 44,929 | 111,983,856 | 589,818,606 | 300,276,002 902, 784, 897 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 34 | 7,503 22,405, 927 77,103, 195 63, 932, 237 141, 451, 706 
Rub bersproductsie oaietretcir-e acti 28 6, 283 17, 571, 287 20, 694, 753 31, 161,629 52,559, 824 
Weathersproductsneateeas asa eoee 375 | 17,855 34, 723,978 52,118,417 52,054, 160 104, 800, 254 
ox tilesnet pad acre ere ae 449 | 41,009 | 102,577,497 | 207,634,179 | 153,365,717 368,041, 696 
Keng tina ls fase tee seorcedsvetere, « pteascere ce 139 | 10,274 21, 220, 440 29,309, 621 37, 608, 237 67,640,348 
@lothinesccscigee es ak fesices see oe 1,659 | 59,611 120, 924, 361 226, 843, 683 209, 757, 582 437,942,172 
Wood'productsisee nance ee cvon see ate 3,362 | 33,972 70,727, 068 151, 872,713 122,155, 111 277, 313, 207 
Raper productsh micas corre ictncs 186 | 32,476 | 118,753,657 | 285,745,314 | 304,766,676 631,551,572 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSULICSH ata. f5 Se ee eso tine ale oe , 130 | 17,806 53,151, 283 48,950,798 95, 498, 875 145, 385, 477 
Tron and steel products.............. 621 | 42,683 138, 069, 751 175, 703, 392 238, 492,384 421,769, 959 
Transportation equipment........... 123 | 48,745 147, 899,116 174, 330, 301 227, 673, 532 406, 084, 289 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 178 | 18,426 62 AO Laid 286, 300, 042 163, 904, 678 482,445, 445 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 86 | 20,458 68, 070, 170 92,677, 696 108, 466, 046 202,756, 477 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 307 | 10,062 29,618, 484 36, 503, 726 63, 247,993 110, 667,335 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 17 | 3,924 14, 872, 881 195, 004, 647 71,417, 807 278,046, 864 
Chemicals and allied products...... 368 | 20,649 65, 534, 921 134,026,946 | 138,896,012 281,016,371 
Miscellaneous industries............. 443 | 9,890 24,758, 460 31, 735, 083 41,972,821 74,526, 970 

Totals, Quebec;. 2. ...-.-ss004: 12,132 | 441,555 | 1,225,573,314 | 2,816,373,112 | 2,424,647,499 | 5,386,784, 863 

Ontario 

Food and beverages............+-+- 2,920 | 70,690 | 192,642,556 | 895,536,585 |} 489,917,513 | 1,405,967, 427 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 16 1,926 4, 252,338 61, 222, 664 10, 930, 923 72, 371, 748 
Rubberproducts: eek eee secre ee 39 | 16,267 53, 289, 706 93,562, 852 141,173, 937 237, 746, 006 
Leather productseene: sae eee 244 | 13,578 32,920,891 57,979, 230 46, 663, 956 105,972,135 
Textiles, ask teenie ee cee ete 383 | 27,959 72, (87, (27 157, 066, 663 131, 220,719 293,741,315 
Knitting mills vee same ase een ree T38HP12,725 28,570, 681 43,027, 438 39, 886, 593 83, 882, 637 
Clothing aye Dee tation sae rae: 836 | 26,708 61, 943,392 96, 602,321 93, 260, 996 190, 619, 048 
Wood products... -csess teas eis 2,626 | 37,089 91,668, 601 160, 005, 059 155, 457, 361 319,131,277 
Paperiproductsisco4.. ate ee 267 | 33,202 | 118,162,422 | 272,534,254 | 269,601,918 565, 626, 274 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

QUSErIES! 5.005 See ne ees woes , 707 | 33,658 | 108,563, 892 94,514, 251 192,011,617 288, 695,541 
Tron and steel products.............. 1,379 {120,198 423,078, 663 616, 462, 682 763, 383,605 | 1,416,611, 044 
Transportation equipment.......... 247 | 88,159 330, 858, 455 852,415,360 | 634,467,438 | 1,498, 155, 294 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 297 | 27,601 94, 430, 303 327,921,987 262,042,313 610, 253, 243 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 274 | 54,735 | 177,721,037 | 281,698,048 | 339,744,085 626, 626, 696 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 502 | 17,578 58, 221,614 71,157,289 | 131,360,625 219,570, 624 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 35 8,066 31, 639, 374 187, 824, 365 76,778, 107 277,477,794 
Chemicals and allied products...... 539 | 24,587 82,619,177 | 225,307,664 | 252,969,273 497, 732,377 
Miscellaneous industries............. 670 | 19,828 54, 611,389 65, 295, 850 99, 255, 483 166,324,510 

Totals, Ontario.................. 13,114 | 634,554 | 2,017,982,218 | 4,560,134,562 | 4,130,126,462 | 8,876,504,990 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 672. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1953—continued 


Earnings 


Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 


28, 293, 417 
2 


1,314, 583 
1,979,345 

370, 144 
12, 623, 568 
8,051,315 
4,478,708 


10, 659, 748 
16,319, 866 
24,536, 188 
1,768,743 
2,266, 920 
3,048, 634 
2,138,581 
1,755, 955 
1,520, 564 


175, 523, 413 
2 


2,709,572 
6, 858, 138 
936, 222 
25, 431,313 
15,805, 049 
12, 100, 746 


9,172,084 
21,034, 307 
26,679, 859 
11, 411,080 

4,332,918 

4,104, 808 
20,571,775 

6,893, 994 

1, 837, 837 


65, 695, 823 
2 


2,038, 145 
3,350, 067 

491, 856 
20,013, 563 
13, 680, 019 
14, 206, 129 


19, 565, 508 
34, 838, 643 
25, 827,010 
2,687,384 
4, 648, 226 
8,655, 557 
5,313, 753 
5, 922, 893 
2, 862, 863 


of Materials by of Factory 
Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
$ $ $ 


243, 815, 623 
2 


4,785, 467 
10, 272, 667 
1, 436,340 
45, 606, 876 
29, 808, 069 
27,379, 843 


28,964, 600 
56,965, 945 
53,144, 395 
14, 642, 965 
9,062, 897 
14, 215, 394 
27,021,780 
12,959, 219 
4,790,379 


584,872,459 


14,179,013 
2 
171, 454 
2 


443, 685 
3,299, 140 
51,397 


4,055,701 
2,373,533 
71,148 

2 
997, 583 
4,011, 855 
624, 828 
2,116, 181 


88, 880, 210 
2 

1, 124, 250 
2 


832,355 
6,797, 043 
83, 488 


2,649, 221 

4, 289, 456 
97,509 
2 


864,216 
46,113,979 
1,155,741 
27,416, 474 


39, 836, 140 
2 
134,095 
2 


837, 850 
6,739,170 
105, 667 


6,911,707 
4,032,817 
117,119 

2 


2,345,974 
15,393, 431 
889, 178 
2,598, 184 


130, 335, 804 
2 

1, 268, 123 
2 


1, 681,083 
13, 754, 532 
190, 901 


9, 687, 546 

8,438, 081 
219, 686 
2 


3,399, 563 
63, 590, 439 
2,075, 735 
31,976,593 


Estab- 

Province and Industrial Group lish- 

ments 

No. 
Manitoba 

Food and beverages...............6: 366 
ub ber Products... vss cs tems ee oats 2 
Teather productss.. 22 csc. cj ae os 27 
UNOS fet ere cs, careciin at 6 oo oe 34 
inrGcing Mallghe wes ates ceecc Sete oe ets 5 
BOCOING 320, ote aes oe ec ee ee os 160 
SOOG: Products, ..dawen tae ae he 333 
PADDED DIOGUCtS. =o. oka s+ ot oes 22 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

UISURICSEE, Sears Seek ett cle tie acs s 268 
Tron and steel products.............. 124 
Transportation equipment........... 24 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 17 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 19 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 39 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 6 
Chemicals and allied products...... 41 
Miscellaneous industries............. 55 

Totals, Manitoba................ 1,540 

Saskatchewan 

Food and beverages...............5- 228 
Weauher PrOGUCtSs in c.miececs oe ewe ees 2 
ARIES a Siete eS, ene ae a es 8 
Kent bome nis se cris cas sae aisle -cdae of 2 
Mlothinge hs Giaccone. | PARR arora 14 
WEOOGIPrOdNCEs” co etre: ee es eek 509 
Raper produets:....¢.0+0-. op ne cee. 4 
Printing, publishing and allied in- ; 

CUUSCHICS Sie ee oth tebe se: 179 
Tron and steel products.............. 51 
Transportation equipment........... 7 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 29 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 11 
Chemicals and allied products...... 8 
Miscellaneous industries............. 14 

Totals, Saskatchewan........... 1,062 

Alberta 

Food and beverages................. 402 
MUD DET PLOAUCES ».,. Bes so bebe shes 2 
Heather Proagucts 0 & .. shades ese es il 
MER TILCRT ts ners: eG ae TA ee wee 3 15 
USOEE Grey dara 001 Lo) 4 
CC Pes elent cee Bhat si Se eee oR ge a ae ea 28 
WEOO PVOCUCtS. 46036. noch ose Tee Bs 1,037 
PANETT PLOCUCS oie cie.srasio me Saath aie 8) 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

SLR eter, Dek eign cornea Mee A 236 
Tron and steel products.............. 142 
Transportation equipment........... ep 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 69 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 18 
Chemicals and allied products...... 27 
Miscellaneous industries............. 37 

MopsisAlbertas... .2ere cots. : 2,072 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 672. 


29,365, 058 
2 


98, 239 
388, 685 
120,175 

1,909, 859 
13, 948, 788 
1,037, 636 


6, 248, 492 
10, 546, 248 
11, 235, 285 

275, 893 
120, 844 

6, 860, 139 

5, 734, 303 

3, 833,794 

881,715 


193, 887,315 
2 


114, 563 
2,167,031 
154,048 
4,075, 820 
32, 412, 305 
4,145,080 


5,024, 880 
14, 603, 498 
12,196, 265 

947,321 
302,947 
10, 238, 533 
60, 333, 098 
4, 976, 848 
641,610 


67, 849,789 
2 


142,994 
756, 925 
210, 727 
3, 294, 818 
26, 563, 076 
3,257,755 


11,959,945 
17, 688, 884 
12,578,755 
505, 492 
261,017 
17,574, 278 
26,549,713 
8,441,977 
2,024, 283 


264,072,934 
2 


260,395 
2,939,494 
366, 895 
7,395, 997 
59, 861, 485 
7,456, 787 


17,115, 264 
32, 650, 000 
25,049, 417 
1, 462, 465 
572,359 
29, 320, 200 
89, 986, 862 
14, 582, 297 
2,721,976 


555,814, 827 


a 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1953—concluded 


Estab-| fy- Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 

Province and Industrial Group lish- Neves Earnings of Materials by of Factory 

ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia : 

Food and beverages............-«.s- 657 | 16,195 44,470,133 | 206,083,582 | 104,903,600 315,199,055 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Rubber productsien.cc es anes 3 45 124, 359 73, 839 326, 119 411,596 
eather products. .......2.00+---2= 21 473 1,085,345 2,035,917 1,586,055 3,654, 499 
{Pextiles:... eee tines Ie nee OS 35 666 1,563, 326 4,498,698 2,683, 845 7,282,710 
G@athnatir2sblls coe come aac cde sow I 7 275 537,161 803, 246 1,084, 763 1,899, 666 
(Clothing eee ec nee oo eee cer 73 | 1,406 3,034, 037 5,098, 183 4,500, 974 9,650, 465 
Wigod products... ca... toss. ches 2,314 | 39,222 | 119,428,838 | 234,546,108 219, 363, 064 459, 251,537 
Raber products. , 00% 2 ..+ eae 43 | 8,055 32,793,375 68, 060, 516 91,680,788 167, 289, 321 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

UsStTieSh roe eae ea len eces 396 | 4,760 16, 191,360 10, 709, 511 26, 181, 803 37, 208, 967 
Iron and steel products...........--- 284 | 7,389 26,904, 905 35, 343, 423 50,312, 837 86,892, 157 
Transportation equipment........... TOM 4 253 16, 045, 322 12,846,010 25,407,085 38,748, 486 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 46 4,395 16,138, 268 71,341, 128 24,084, 759 98,019, 859 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... . 36 643 2,093, 821 4,504, 428 4,096, 707 8,663,594 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 81 1,425 4,584, 452 6,517,544 9,188,573 17,597,334 . 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 8 leaks 4, 423,000 837, fob, 287 8, 884, 605 48,784, 633 
Chemicals and allied products...... 90 2,454 8,588,276 22 Dao olen 35, 379, 207 57,917, 702 
Miscellaneous industries...........-- 104 | 1,052 2,915,340 2,160,117 6,021, 431 8, 352, 109 

Totals, British Columbia........ 4,317 | 93,844 | 300,921,318 | 724,495,754 615,686,215 | 1,366,823, 690 

Yukon and N.W.T. 
Moodtand beVeragesa.cnncetes st meso 5 20 40,747 64, 469 75, 639 151,397 
Wifevores. jHACNNCUSh goueacoann oc Guess JOR. 17 74 160,618 291,639 384, 392 689, 401 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Gustiiesee sk ose ee eros 4 13 61,175 18,318 76, 935 100,095 
Milkothewm croupssa.i ener. eee cre 4 70 307, 455 975,544 475,042 1,575,790 

Totals, Yukon and N.W.T....... 30 177 569,995 1,349,970 1,012,008 2,516, 683 
po te a eS eee 

1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 2 For 


confidential reasons these figures cannot be published separately and are, therefore, included in “Miscellaneous 


industries’. 3 Figures cannot be shown separately but are included in ‘‘All other groups’’. 4 Includes 
non-ferrous metal products, products of petroleum and coal, and chemicals and allied products. 
2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province 1953 
nnn eal 
Provincial 
Number of Percentage Percentage 
Establishments of Total of Number of 
Province or Territory Employing Number of Employees 
500 or more | Establishments} Accounted 
Persons in Province for by these 
Establishments 
Pn Pe Ga 2 ae) ee ee eee 
Newfound land ms tic sho e+ Mere aah Be sie = eum sug swirls 3 0-3 37-9 
Prince Edward Island... .......000..000- dere e nee c cece se eee -— —_— — 
INO Varco tisicn ieee ee anes vos ois erated na ic niwvsloretore easter 10 0-6 35-1 
New. Bruns wiht cee tiie isc crerctetscs o0o= oete oPepe wae tee oe ears unio sone 9 0-8 32-6 
Quebe i. .c00 ccd ge cde Adit ad Ses neg ele gee cme nie era im 135 1-1 38-4 
CONEATIO! cocced cine PRE LS Bee he Reel he Man ieee anal choy crettnge es ake 194 1:5 41-1 
Manitoba c.2 st ean GO cee teh eco Be ae a eee ae Soe 8 0-6 23-8 
Sag katGhOwall sci nca cece itd RRs nica iiec ius afer etree te — — — 
JSF ee ee ee ene eres Seen Sb cgtho omg CO oman 6 0-3 14-5 
British. Columbiana. 5: cclccckies = cocks Se etc e Dear tatiea te leremsreral: 27 0-6 26-9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............+.ecseeese sees: — — a 
Canada cy osc costae eee aon as 392 1-0 37-2 


oS ee eee 
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Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic Provinces are of economic importance in a number of fields, such as 
pulp and paper, fish processing, sawmills and primary iron and steel. In Newfoundland 
manufacturing production is dominated by the forest and fisheries resources. Pulp and 
paper was the most important industry in 1953 with shipments valued at $61,436,478 
followed by fish processing with $11,291,848. ‘These two industries accounted for 68 p.c. 
of the total production of the Province. In Prince Edward Island agriculture and fishing 
resources, butter and cheese, fish processing, and prepared stock and poultry feeds are the 
leading industries. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its fisheries as well 
as extensive forests and agricultural lands and is favoured with easy access by sea to the 
high grade iron ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are based the leading 
manufactures of fish processing, primary iron and steel, railway rolling stock, sawmills, 
pulp and paper, shipbuilding and repairs, and butter and cheese. In addition an important 
petroleum refinery, cotton yarn and cloth, and coke and gas plants add to the diversi- 
fication of manufacturing in the Province. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading 
place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries. Other important manufacturing 
and processing is based on fish and agricultural resources. 


Considering the Atlantic Provinces as an economic unit, pulp and paper was the 
leading industry in 1953 with factory shipments valued at $163,870,036. This was followed 
by fish processing with $67,662,488, sawmills $48,332,180, primary iron and steel 
$40,945,920, shipbuilding $32,735,553, and railway rolling stock $30,259,941. These six 
industries accounted for about 52 p.c. of the total production of the Atlantic region. 
Other leading industries with shipments valued at $10,000,000 or more were (in order of 
value of shipments): sugar refining, butter and cheese, petroleum products, sash, door 
and planing mills, slaughtering and meat packing, bread and other bakery products, 
miscellaneous foods, coke and gas products, miscellaneous iron and steel products, printing 
and publishing, breweries, and prepared stock and poultry feeds. ) 


In the Atlantic region the program of industrial development has been more selective 
than in some of the other provinces. Fish processing, new sawmills, increased pulp-making 
capacity and the manufacture of non-metallic building materials like cement and gypsum 
products have accounted for well over 50 p.c. of the industrial growth. There are however 
a few outstanding exceptions. Two sizable defence plants have been established in Nova 
Scotia, one to repair and overhaul naval aircraft and the other to build and repair radar 
and related electronic equipment. Considerable development has taken place in New- 
foundland. Besides plants for the manufacture of cement and gypsum wallboard and 
plaster, factories for producing boots and shoes, birch veneer, cotton textiles, leather and 
optical goods, industrial machinery and a Jeather tannery were established, thus broadening 
the industrial base of the Province. 


Despite the rapid development in the Atlantic Provinces since 1949, manufacturing 
production did not quite keep pace with the development in the more industrialized 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This is indicated by a slight drop in 
the Atlantic Provinces’ share of the Canadian total which declined from 4:5 p.c. in 1949 to 
4-2 p.c. in 1953. In number of persons employed there was an increase of 8-1 p.c. for the 
Atlantic Provinces as compared with an increase of 13-1 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 
For earnings of employees the increase was 39-5 p.c. as compared with 52-5 p.c. for 
Canada, and in selling value of factory shipments 30-1 p.c. as compared with 42-4 p.c. 


Until 1953 the increase in employment in the Atlantic Provinces was about the same 
as for Canada as a whole but in that year it declined by 1-2 p.c. as compared with an 
increase of 3 p.c. in the Canadian total. This decrease was more than accounted for by 
a 4 p.c. drop in Nova Scotia, the other Atlantic Provinces having continued their upward 
trend. Selling values of factory shipments were 0-4 p.c. lower in the Atlantic Provinces 
in 1953 while for Canada as a whole they were 4-7 p.c. higher. 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1953 
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Province and Industry 


Newfoundland 


1|/Pulp’and paper?.................. 
a Pisheprocessingess.. ese emeee eat 
3|Sash, door and planing mills...... 
HBrewetics. bee ee 
SiSawmillsst 2. fyGe es. BEET! 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 
%|Carbonated beverages............ 
SiBiscustssts. fe aisle AAA. 
$|Printing and publishing.......... 
10|All other leading industries’...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 
Coral lam Ustriee. vers ee meee ae 


Prince Edward Island 


1)Butter and cheese................ 
ZHismtpLOCessINg warts soe nen ee see 
3| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepares 
4 Printing and publishing... Bi 

5|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 

6 Sasvnaillst WAG. eee. ese 
7|All other leading industries‘...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 
TOnul INGUSTRICS au ae eet Leer 


Nova Scotia 


1/Primary iron and steel........... 
2 Pisht PROCESSING. cect s. 6 yy cae 
CAS) avi) oud C hbk Peart kclseeerens Bre 
4) Pulpiand papery. <fteesr soe. seaee 
SSE WLS ew, Fs eager caer Pontes « 
6| Railway rolling stock............ 
7| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 
WCE Gia ey sal dl spore atect ne cats oe neers 
Si Battemandicheeses.... 3-2 tras" car. 
9|Sash, door and planing mills...... 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 
11|Printing and publishing.......... 
12] Knitted goods, other than hosiery 
13|Confectionerys.c2 00) tee ete: 
14| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 
15|Carbonated beverages............ 
16| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
17| Miscellaneous food preparations. . 
18|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 
19|\Pertilizers* 56.40 2 ee DO eee 
20 Mise nee wood products, 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 


Covmlleindustriesesmsae came ee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Estab- nae Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
lish- i snk Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
3 3, 502 14, 620, 636 25, 00T Onl 35, 452, 650 61,436,478 
35 2,466 3,313, 180 5,773, 358 5, 093, 825 11,291, 848 
a 326 691, 414 2,295,361 1,215,075 3,547, 858 
3 145 430,731 621,994 2,507,650 3,214,379 
691 1,241 773,815 1, 456, 231 1,606, 668 3,147,960 
12 268 583, 103 1,725,542 1,015, 294 2,809, 814 
10 126 299,038 683, 445 t 20os0Ne 1,991, 202 
3 309 518,504 694, 407 821,740 1,558, 772 
6 219 665, 303 264, 529 1,140,107 1, 432, 666 
8 550 1,736, 404 3,519, 320 3,965, 423 7,828, 837 
798 | 9,152 23,632,128 40,691,858 54,081,804 98,259,814 
939 | 10,575 26,604,908 44,972,021 57,784, 697 106,524, 603 
84-9 86-5 88-8 90-5 93-6 92-2 
20 169 338, 797 3,552, 209 720,695 4, 352, 638 
47 489 519,034 2,707,784 875, 289 3,641, 560 
10 57 101, 669 1,035, 145 -192, 863 1, 245, 884 
3 139 327, 244 1375325 563,111 711,969 
a 107 136, 624 448,508 201, 988 667,528 
74 144 124, 167 322,672 302, 984 637,918 
4 251 677, 697 1,082,002 1,698, 489 9, 352, 895 
165 1,356 252295232 15,786,215 4,555,419 20,610,392 
216 1,809 3,095,845 16,963,798 5,878, 761 23,198,970 
76-4 74-9 71-9 93-1 77°5 88-8 
5 4,916 15, 681, 950 23,742, 464 13,761, 489 40, 945, 920 
199 3, 988 6,519,515 24,751,258 12,133,144 37,505, 202 
19 3,284 9, 625, 935 10, 163, 150 13, 481, 323 23,947,229 
4 1,197 4,172,384 7,366, 865 10, 617, 374 19,358, 711 
ey? 3,245 4,147, 968 10, 600, 259 8, 200, 928 19,055, 939 
3 1,073 2,970,813 12,588, 348 5, 976, 337 18, 856, 260 
3 1,098 3,198,030 6,358, 941 5, 234, 550 11,994, 398 
20 716 1,544, 938 7,606,670 3,133, 843 11,008, 734 
62 883 1,725, 468 5, 244, 930 PALI (ans 8,570, 555 
74 821 19653; 7o2 4,083, 363 3, 214, 187 Ls DSoqoue 
29 726 2,091,933 1, 236,006 4,401,097 5,719, 438 
3 734 1,380, 146 3,085,919 1,713,097 4, 883, 286 
8 929 1,585, 699 2,834, 256 1,753, 858 4, 668, 946 
16 432 660, 700 2,269, 452 1,649,052 4,028, 352 
29 293 677, 130 1,274, 665 2,403,752 3,789, 756 
10 93 188,745 3,188,035 505, 034 3,718,713 
9 150 312,241 1,696,191 1,072,345 2,812, 420 
ih 378 497, 630 1,695, 603 681, 284 2,393, 442 
3 56 140, 368 1,451, 413 752,693 2,216, 632 
6 n22 276,181 1,643, 642 512,518 2,201, 415 
a Zaooo 8,093,211 32,271, 846 17,566,001 52,210,519 
1,253 | 27,689 67,094, 737 165,153, 276 111,975,559 287, 469, 244 
1,591 | 32,040 76,390,755 | 180,543,535 | 127,917,165 320,012, 264 
78-8 86-4 87-8 91-5 87-5 89-8 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1953—concluded 


’ Estab- 3 Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industry lish- eve-can Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick 
ATE WD ANCL DADEIA ce vei e ons: cohen es | ms ew gale) 15,128, 611 40, 846, 999 35, 691, 823 83,074, 847 
ORV IMAI TE Bee oti tert as he very. . 2%. 432 3,385 5, 592,046 14, 472, 320 10,761,972 25, 490, 363 
Si HIS BYOGESSING Ss. oes Ge eras LOL els Baap 2,640,110 10, 287, 801 4,567,415 15, 223, 878 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 2S 350 1,114,278 8, 663, 185 “2,246, 481 11,020, 634 
5| Miscellaneous food preparations.. . 11 380 610,011 7,349, 279 2,796, 926 10, 207, 034 
6|Sash, door and planing mills..... 63 1,093 2,290,617 6,337, 424 3,427,143 9,872,095 
7|Butter and cheese................ 30 438 925, 412 6,559, 685 2,334, 295 9,111,999 
Bin Dini atte seh A el, 2o: 3 1,248 2,927,965 1,910, 267 6, 155, 605 8,177, 537 
9| Bread and other bakery products. 62 767 1,611, 429 By O2hs 280 3,365, 469 7,114,798 
10| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 12 162 364, 360 5,159, 685 822,413 6,034, 166 
Ai Pertilizers see) et. etek) tes eset 3 133 402,736 3, 864, 728 1,544,016 5, 455, 512 
12| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 693 1,860,518 2,256, 803 3,046, 555 5, 430, 928 
13| Printing and publishing.......... 20 616 1,549, 812 733, 828 2,925, 987 EPL tH 
14| Miscellaneous wood products, 
TAFE DIS LS ek 6 eA a 6 148 351, 823 2,109, 455 768, 879 2,974, 332 
AGI ONICCHONORY. orcs siardeh ie sts, Seis 3 344 621,122 1,173,025 1,070, 245 2,290,751 
16| Footwear, leather... 0... 2... eo os 3 300 561,547 Ty de 829 1,102,968 2,228, 142 
17|Carbonated beverages............ 23 242 499, 228 760, 732 1,368, 688 2,207,263 
18/ All other leading industries®...... i, 5, 358 14,970, 461 36, 559, 281 21, 424.370 65, 932, 141 
Totals, Leading Industries. .. 863 | 21,738 54,022,086 | 153,683,109 | 111,421,257 275,563, 807 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,094 | 24,471 59,753,045 | 163,797,711 | 120,617,345 295,750,419 
Percentage of leading industries 
TOAMANGUSUFIES. +. oh... 2}. ice oe 78-9 88-8 90-4 93-8 92-4 93-2 
1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 2 Publica- 
tion of these figures was authorized by the firms concerned. 3 Includes cement, hydraulic; dairy products, 
n.e.s.; miscellaneous food preparations; machinery, industrial; paints, varnishes and lacquers. 4 Includes 
bags, cotton and jute; fertilizers; slaughtering and meat packing. 5 Includes breweries; cotton yarn and cloth; 
wire and wire goods; aircraft and parts; coke and gas products; and petroleum products. 6 Includes biscuits; 


breweries; brooms, brushes and mops; brass and copper products; cotton yarn and cloth; cement, hydraulic; railway 
rolling stock; sugar refining; and synthetic textiles and silk. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec with about 30 p.c. of Canada’s total selling value of factory shipments ranks 
as the second largest industrial province in Canada. 

There are several important factors which contributed to the great industrial develop- 
ment of the Province. The geographic situation of the Province is extremely favourable, 
with an excellent large harbour 800 miles inland where sea-going vessels of heavy tonnage 
can dock. There is also an extensive highway system linking the small rural areas to the 
big industrial centres. Other significant factors include abundant forest resources, water 
power, minerals, agricultural lands and, of even more importance, an industrious and 
stable population. 

Quebec also ranks highest in available water power resources, having more than 40 p.c. 
of the total recorded for all Canada. Its power development has been remarkable and its 
installation of 7,717,860 h.p. at the end of 1953 represents over 50 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. The St; Lawrence River Beauharnois development of 1,408,000 h.p. and the 
Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 h.p. are the two largest in the country. 

Quebec has developed its $5,400,000,000 manufacturing output with such leading 
industries as pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, petroleum products, 
slaughtering and meat packing, cotton yarn and cloth, men’s and women’s clothing, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, synthetic textiles and silk, railway rolling stock and leather 
footwear. In common with the rest of Canada, Quebec experienced a great industrial 
expansion following World War II, an expansion affecting existing industrial areas as well 
as many towns and villages in the accessible areas of the Province. 

Quebec’s leading industry is pulp and paper with an output of approximately 
$511,000,000 in 1953. Quebec is a principal world centre for the production of newsprint 
with 55 major pulp and paper plants concentrated in the Three Rivers and Shawinigan 
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et 


Falls districts as well as along the Saguenay, Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. The 
production of non-ferrous metals has expanded considerably during the past decade. 


The output of aluminum has made impressive strides during recent years and reached’ 


a record total of 548,445 tons in 1953. Quebec, with its new furniture factories, its new 
titanium smelter and its expanded aluminum-making facilities, is challenging Ontario’s 
long established Jead in such fields of manufacture. 

Quebee’s industries are not as diversified as those of Ontario, although a number have 
an output approximately 50 p.c. or more of total Canadian production. Quebec pre- 
dominates in tobacco, cigar and cigarette industries with 94-0 p.c. of the Canadian total; 
women’s factory clothing 68-7 p.c.; cotton yarn and cloth 65-8 p.c.; leather footwear 
59-7 p.c.; synthetic textiles and silk 57-3 p.c.; men’s factory clothing 56-7 p.c.; railway 
rolling stock 46-4 p.c.; miscellaneous electrical appliances 44-8 p.c.; and pulp and paper 


43-4 p.c. 


4,.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec 1953 


Estab- Pm: Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- howd Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY&es Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ . $ $ 
i Pulp andipaperies..--2- nee ea 55 | 24,173 96,812,159 | 219,816,982 | 251,526,471 511, 474, 753 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining ee ees ck tees ere ts 9 | 10,513 38, 574, 737 206, 100, 319 123, 449, 268 360, 402, 924 
$}Petroleum products.............. 8 | 2,636 10,905,932 | 185,182,964 62,906, 739 257, 951, 853 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 36 | 4,467 13, 830, 937 143,020, 867 30,001, 134 173, 981, 064 
5| Railway rolling stock............ 9 | 16,844 55,974, 465 80, 207, 737 74, 420, 630 156, 943, 317 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 350 | 19,014 39, 653, 955 83, 812, 987 71, 126, 823 155, 362,378 
71Clothing, women’s factory....... 502 | 18,519 88, 962, 259 80, 282, 827 70, 803, 377 151, 398, 926 
S| Aincratti and panter tascam cece: 22 | 14,767 53, 646, 235 56,592, 155 91,432,301 148,918, 382 
9|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 29 Gale 21,788, 726 75, 129, 603 63,089, 451 138, 606, 911 
10|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 21 | 14,322 34,612, 187 91,879, 654 43,906, 677 1388, 284, 551 
11|Butter and cheese..............-- 690 5, 304 11, 837,901 90, 492, 509 22,706, 423 115, 148, 831 
12] Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
BUCsSUDDLIES! sO kas inshore ee: 35 | 12,120 40, 402,310 45, 082,380 67,670,216 113,.781, 127 
4S] Sawanill 5S tr ecto eo tclon 1,788 | 10,537 17,529, 940 58, 709, 361 36, 405, 428 96,026, 261 
14| Miscellaneous food preparations... 85 | 2,764 7,302,962 62,621, 609 27,474, 410 90, 732,383 
15| Shuplouildimaeeeee rs see ee 13 | 10,719 34,005, 878 31,174, 241 55, 409, 501 87,290, 590 
16|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 36) | ell 322 30,302,973 36, 827, 657 44,960,008 83, 894,376 
17) Bread and other bakery products. 944 | 9,832 21,668,015 37, 664, 965 39,043, 008 79,275, 643 
18| Footwear, leather................ 172 | 13,329 25, 859, 053 39,079, 715 38, 994, 709 78, 430, 221 
1§9| Miscellaneous chemical products. . Us| eetlseeelt 21, 400, 887 45,095, 320 29, 945, 848 76, 674, 583 
26 Purniture sce. cece ates oe ee ee 517 | 10,027 23,982,190 35, 229, 397 39,394, 120 75,369, 931 
21] Machinery, industrial............ 60 7,324 24,025,915 25, 200sio 48,342, 255 74, 321, 361 
221 Brass and copper products........ 37 3,083 10, 333, 913 45,072,023 20, 264, 536 66, 203, 818 
23| Boxes and bags, paper............ Ay) 4,523 11, 187, 399 35, 103, 801 28, 182, 645 63,599, 710 
24] Printing and publishing.......... 81 | 6,684 21, 434, 861 17,086, 617 40, 223, 417 57,691,584 
QRUIBEGWEEICS ec oe cee eb ciaoe ce cls alte ok 6 2,568 9,739,051 16, 953, 682 38,812,961 56, 493, 331 
2€|Sheet metal products............ 74 5, 032 15, 836, 705 28,959, 450 25,818, 722 55,275, 009 
27| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 204 1,529 8,351,599 44, 869, 358 8, 238, 580 53,613, 301 
28|Bridge building and structural 
StCCL NIRS AAIE | Se ee ae Loi feeos Os 13, 820,577 23,771, 687 29,123, 499 53,320, 447 
_ 29|Radio and television sets and 
DATS ute eigen ee 20 | 4,850 16,796,013 30, 643, 567 22,120,925 52,948, 231 
30] Rubber goods, including footwear. 28 6, 283 UiROTs 287 20, 694, 753 31,161,629 52,559, 824 
31] Primary iron and steel........... 16 4,157 14, 801,522 ailezoedeo 25,901, 830 49, 846, 420 
SF DIshilledwQuOrss ). cane eee oer 8 2,327 7,094, 325 15,810, 307 31,727, 629 48,511, 848 
33| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 16 3, 307 12, 441, 548 18, 702,072 25, 293, 426 48, 483, 947 
$4|Sash, door and planing mills..... 787 | 5,876 11, 897, 554 27,984,748 18, 832,121 47, 584, 033 
35] Printing and bookbinding........ 556 | 6,782 19,043, 244 15, 478, 859 29,584, 413 45,498,703 
36| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
ata HlOnSis oases hele ee esis 98 onOZE 10, 834, 252 15, 362,693 28,271,136 44,142,988 
37| Carbonated beverages............ 186 2,850 7,397,479 13,093,716 26, 986, 763 40,906, 303 
38| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 70 2,471 6, 454, 379 22, 276, 630 15,909,175 38,452,915 
89) Knitted: S00GSiassc.c chris eds 75 4,991 9, 451, 300 18,952,417 16, 968, 539 36, 293, 654 
40] Paints, varnishes and lacquers... . 34 | 2,292 7,829, 926 17,001, 634 18, 568, 713 35, 799, 423 
Totals, Leading Industries?...| 7,818 | 309,803 | 890,396,550 | 2,178,280,759 | 1,814,999,456 | 4,111, 490,855 
Totals, All Industries......... 12,132 | 441,555 | 1,225,573,314 | 2,816,373,112 | 2,424,647,499 | 5,386, 784,863 
Percentage of leading industries 
toralleindustries;seo 0 saree crs 70-1 72-6 77-3 74-8 76-3 
1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 2 Sugar 


refining is also a leading industry. Statistics however are confidential since there are fewer than three firms 


reporting. 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


Ontario, now recognized as one of the world’s major industrial areas, accounts for 
approximately 50 p.c. of Canada’s manufacturing production. Here, the proximity of 
raw materials, cheap hydro-electric power, and a strategic location in relation to export 
markets, not only on this Continent but overseas, have been the decisive factors in the 
development of Ontario to its present industrial position. Most of the manufactures of 
the Province and most of its population are located in southern Ontario. This area has 
the inestimable advantage of bordering on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway 
System, which gives access westward to the heart of the Continent and eastward to the 
shipping routes of the world, and which is also the source of most of Ontario’s hydro- 
electricity. Many new industrial areas are being created as new industries and branch 
plants of established industries are increasingly being located in the smaller towns. 

Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario continues to 
maintain its predominance and in 1953 produced about 50 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured 
goods. Steel ingot capacity is increasing. Huge investments have gone into the construc- 
tion of plants in Sarnia for a whole group of new products based on Alberta oil flowing 
through the Edmonton-Superior pipeline. Other significant developments are taking 
place in synthetic rubber and industrial and consumer chemicals. Ontario has continued 
to gain in such traditional lines as motor vehicles, industrial and farm machinery, and the 
manufacture of household equipment, business and office machinery and electrical 
apparatus and supplies. Numerous plants making aircraft components and building 
materials have favoured the Toronto area, and chemical production has been rising in 
the vicinity of Sarnia and along the lower reaches of the St. Lawrence River between 
Cornwall and Kingston. 

Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
province. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor vehicles, motor vehicle 
parts, heavy electrical machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, starch and 
glucose, bicycles and the processing of raw tobacco are carried on in practically this 
Province alone. Of the forty leading industries in Canada in 1953, a substantial number 
of them were dominated by Ontario’s share of the total production. ‘These industries, 
with the percentage which the production of each bears to that of the 1953 Canada totals 
are as follows: motor vehicles 98-7 p.c., motor vehicle parts 96-8 p.c., heavy electrical 
machinery 94:0 p.c., agricultural implements 91-2 p.c., rubber goods 81-8 p.c., primary 
iron and steel 76-8 p.c., radio and television sets and parts 72-4 p.c., iron castings 71-2 p.c., 
fruit and vegetable preparations 64-6 p.c., miscellaneous paper products 64:1 p.c., sheet 
metal products 60-8 p.c., printing and bookbinding 58-7 p.c., aircraft and parts 58-6 p.c., 
industrial machinery 57-5 p.c., brass and copper products 55-3 p.c., boxes and bags, 
paper 53-3 p.c., miscellaneous electrical apparatus 53-0 p.c., and furniture 50-4 p.c. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario 1953 


Estab-| pi. Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish ] es Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | PPOYees Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
MMLocoriavehiclesss..< sss. selene Oe 13 | 31,948 | 127,775,690 | 551,267,610 | 269,184,242 824, 580, 689 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
MOUDIN GT te. Geena 7 | 10,012 38,527,021 | 197,566,885 | 162,093,574 376, 501, 229 
sieulpjand paper esis bh). du0meeres 43 | 18,631 74,971,008 | 153,553,660 | 177,179,862 352,414,301 
4|Primary iron and steel........... 26 | 24,383 93, 900, 808 162,583,778 167,295,716 352, 408,279 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 61 8,706 29,117,304 | 263,894,240 61,492,919 327,326, 431 
6|Motor vehicle parts.............. 105° | 225177 77,566,306 | 158,541,735 | 135,275, 467 297,765, 989 
7| Rubber goods, including footwear. 39 | 16,267 53,289, 706 93, 562, 852 141,173,937 237,746,006 
Sloireract and Paris... <<. sepals 17 | 20,431 80, 284, 209 72,332,752 | 159,922,729 233,669,531 
9|Machinery, heavy electrical...... Shel pe Bae: 82, 805,273 81,189,337 | 146,566,947 229,604,515 
10| Petroleum products.............. 12 5,071 20,933, 480 140, 282, 154 43, 622, 002 193,594,550 
11| Agricultural implements.......... 32 | 12,778 46, 504, 598 84, 329, 988 70, 846, 260 156, 805, 494 
12|}Radio and television sets, and 
[ofa 1 SRO eh en abet oa, 68 | 11,905 30,100,112 81,193,239 63,171,780 144, 859, 196 


ae 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario 1953—concluded 


17|Machinery, industrial............ 


AO) GarmniGiine: cate st tec et ec oes 
21| Bread and other bakery products. 
22 Castings IRON". eran os: aes aes 


24| Boxes and bags, paper............ 
25| Printing and bookbinding........ 


27| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 
28) Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 
29| Railway rolling stock.......:.... 
30| Miscellaneous chemical products.. 
31| Refrigerators, 


S2IBreweries. pies. (Ge eer Oen iene 
33|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 


35|Coke and gas products........... 
BUTUSE iyo atl tate Je oy eae eat nat ci Gettin 


38|Machinery, household, office and 


39| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 
40| Boilers, tanks and platework..... 


Estab- E Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- i _s Harnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | PiOYees Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
13| Butter and cheese................ 499 | 7,690 21,112, 419 100, 382,817 37,084, 189 140,323, 165 
14|Sheet metal products............ 170 | 10,825 35, 566, 793 71,446,091 64,072,531 Tonos in 
15| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
ANG Ssuppliesiers + .t1smeh lee eee 96 | 10,189 33,119, 122 60, 889, 641 72,069, 468 134, 488, 218 
16| Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 199 9,411 21,156, 281 75,258, 530 55,551, 894 132,533, 662 
tSsap l2sooo 42,598, 810 47,120, 218 81,613, 231 130,011,593 
TSH GammWls ss. ee oe eee eee. Meee EGY | PAZ 6,806,826 | 101,470,921 17,346, 294 119, 499, 336 
19| Printing and publishing.......... 301 | 12,975 45,039, 258 32, 655, 949 83, 990, 722 117, 692,974 
673 | 14,956 39, 607,973 52,687,103 62,836,918 116,745,089 
849 | 14,674 36, 605, 736 52,639, 369 59, 924, 269 116,521,951 
94.) 10,257 36, 412, 658 50, 251, 636 59,478, 287 112,129,542 
23| Miscellaneous food preparations... ADA ea eal 12,523,191 70, 058, 650 33,997,078 105, 850, 983 
104 7,619 22,332,007 62,115, 661 42,961, 461 105, 753, 146 
TBA A213 37, 601, 443 37, 753,374 64, 928, 660 103, 487, 436 
Rie 50 18,316,070 59,219,219 34, 139,590 94,425, 494 
1A eG e388 19,006,593 50,819, 681 42,646, 297 94,413,066 
247. | 10,516 34, 253, 868 28,764, 497 62,725, 742 92,804,046 
ING lari Res 25,365,544 51,182,024 39,350, 894 91,686, 708 
12S pea s653 16,219, 469 37,619,531 44,914,621 88, 933, 157 
vacuum cleaners 
ANG ADDILANCES = teen ee ee ee Gomaeein20o 22,893,291 42,597,168 45, 347,020 88,914, 283 
i 21 3, 130 12,857, 429 20,592, 422 62,061, 665 83,594, 803 
160 | 11,373 26,020, 365 42,551,611 39, 416, 642 82,244,104 
34|Soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations........... 66 | 3,165 11, 435, 863 34,995, 599 44, 869,073 80,944, 064 
16 2,818 10, 067, 623 45, 985, 426 31, 220,581 80,321,616 
1,207 | 8,664 18, 492, 607 41,590, 943 37, 129, 639 79,573, 208 
37| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 284 2,675 6, 667, 231 60, 868, 148 13, 854, 308 75,952, 490 
BUGLE Sn rE 44 | 6,067 19, 997,369 327 (a0 ooe: 41, 836,395 75,086,351 
20 4,502 17,177, 592 22, 6oleold 43,717,546 74, 892, 156 
Aol aOR 2 23,000, 485 27,553, 465 43,331,055 71,650, 475 
Totals, Leading Industries...| 7,056 | 426,061 | 1,431,082,431 | 3,454,744,790 | 2,960,241,505 | 6,554,857, 443 
Totals, All Industries......... 13,114 | 634,554 | 2,017,982,218 | 4,560,134,562 | 4,130,126,462 | 8,876,504,590 
Percentage of leading industries 
to allbindtstries®.«). ee. fo... snes 53-8 67-1 70-9 75-8 71-7 73°8 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624.625. 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on agricultural re- 


sources—grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. 


Next in importance generally 


are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident population, such as 


the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. 
large shops for the maintenance of rolling stock, especially in the Winnipeg area. 


The extensive railway services require 


The 


widespread use of motor vehicles and power.machinery on farms has given rise to petroleum 


refineries in each province. The greatly increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta 
has led to further development of the refining industry. This industry has made tre- 
mendous strides in the Prairie Provinces since 1949. It has increased its proportion of the 
total manufacturing production of the Prairie Provinces from 8-5 p.c. in 1949 to 12-6 p.c. 


in 1958. 


Manitoba, as the early commercial centre of the Prairies, has had a greater 


initial industrial development than either of the other two. Its natural resources of 


accessible water powers, forests and, more recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a 


diversification of industrial production. 


In Saskatchewan, while the main economic 


role continues to be played by agriculture, both oil and mineral wealth are being developed. 
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In water power resources the Prairie Provinces are not so well endowed as the more 
highly industrialized provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. At the end of 
1953 power installation in the three Provinces totalled only 1,034,695 h.p. or about 7 p.c. 
of the Canadian total. Manitoba had 716,900 h.p., Saskatchewan 109,835 h.p. and 
Alberta 207,960 h.p. With the present developments of natural gas and oil, the Prairie 
Provinces will in large measure be able to overcome a lack of water power resources which 
is so vital to industrial development. Manitoba has more water power resources and has 
developed them to a greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically 
all the developed sites are located on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only Winnipeg 
and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of the Manitoba Power 
Commission, power is distributed to more than 400 municipalities and a large part of rural 
areas of southern Manitoba where farm electrification is a primary objective. In Saskat- 
chewan water power development is confined to the northern mining districts. The 
southern portions of Saskatchewan and Alberta are lacking in water power resources but 
have large fuel reserves. In Alberta present developments are located in the Bow River 
basin and serve Calgary and numerous other municipalities between the International 
Boundary and the area north of Edmonton. 

In the Prairie Provinces the nature of developments vary from one province to 
another. Alberta has moved to the forefront, especially since 1950. There the emphasis 
has been more on the manufacture of machinery and equipment, including products like 
drill bits and tanks, heat exchangers and other bulky equipment for the burgeoning oil 
and gas industries. Chemicals, and especially petrochemicals, have made striking gains; 
second in terms of new growth, they now embrace various rayon intermediates and 
polythene plastics, as well as fertilizers and the manufacture of other inorganic products 
like caustic soda and chlorine. Sizable gains have been made by. the expansion of food- 
processing plants and the construction of additional factories for making building materials. 

Manitoba, next to Alberta, has made the best showing on the Prairies, a surprisingly 
large number of small and medium-sized firms having located in the Winnipeg area since 
1945. The clothing industry has outstripped electrical apparatus in employment gains; 
food processing, building materials and machinery manufacture following in that order. 
Plantwise however the largest single increase has been in meat packing, although three 
large electrical apparatus concerns and a sizable new oil refinery have also been 
established in the Province. 

Postwar developments in Saskatchewan by contrast have continued on more or less 
traditional lines. The largest gains for instance have been recorded in food processing. 
Notable in this respect has been the establishment of three new fresh water fish-packing 
plants. The manufacture of building materials, including non-metallic mineral products 
and lumber, has also increased. However the largest single gain in employment has been 
in the refining of prairie oil for local use. 

Despite the recent rapid development in the Prairie Provinces manufacturing pro- 
duction did not keep pace with the developments in the more industrialized provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This is indicated by the slight drop in the 
Prairie Provinces’ share of the Canadian total which declined from 8-1 p.c. in 1939 to 
7-9 p.c. in 1953. There was an increase of 105 p.c. in number of employees as compared 
with an increase of 102 p.c. for the whole of Canada, and factory shipments were 398 p.c. 
higher as against 412 p.c. for Canada. 
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—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1953 


: Estab- Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Pr oui ae lish- ‘oe! Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 

noe y ments | POvees Used Manufacture | Shipments! 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 
1|/Slaughtering and meat packing... ils} 3,088 10, 357, 475 88, 767,316 21,168,107 110, 456, 068 
2| Railway rolling stock............ 4] 6,154 19,919, 048 19,935,570 20, 550, 955 40, 983, 287 
3|Butter and cheese................ 72 1, 480 3,658, 301 20, 923, 362 7,295, 273 28, 658,915 
AlRlGuri malls? sete yee eee 8 543 1,318, 422 23,657,789 3,008, 136 26, 836, 993 
5)Petroleum products.............. 4 400 1,570, 469 19,692, 425 4,611, 062 25, 237,912 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 49 | 2,907 5,552,078 12, 928, 893 9,484, 421 22, 483, 403 
7| Miscellaneous food preparations 25 HOD 1,990,277 15, 737; 032 5, dO, 74. 21), 511,258 
8 Purniture se errs ee HR 1,693 4,454, 253 8,570, 856 7,438,029 16, 136, 196 
§| Printing and publishing.......... 80 2,000 5,652,613 4,424, 422 11,035, 236 15,598,112 
10} Bread and other bakery products. 135 ibaa 4,315,739 6, 588,303 6,986, 438 14,008,701 
itt Pulp:and. paper. ..c.2eeesn . ooese 3 503 1,948, 335 4,049, 995 8,014, 536 13, 023, 260 
12|Clothing, women’s factory . Dit 1,526 3,481,077 We Odoston 5,363, 636 12, 476,340 
13|Bridge building and structural 

Shee lie Aire: Gtk, Beene oe csc ers 3 750 2,692,676 4,328,953 7,793,963 12,211, 840 
MA Breweries’. :exsee ots Soke as. es 6 583 1,946, 802 2,160,434 8, 288, 972 10,611,391 
15|Primary iron and steel........... 4 980 3,365, 384 2,815, 466 6,594, 524 10,001, 096 
16) Printing and bookbinding........ 7 1,318 3, 453,171 So 4tT ize 6, 380, 683 9, 868, 197 
17|Sheet metal products............ 21 911 2, 660, 236 3,994, 759 5,027, 865 9,108, 452 
18] Boxes and bags, paper............ 8 589 1,749, 657 5,521, 652 3, 384, 436 8,968, 105 
19|Agricultural implements.......... 18 604 1, 665, 552 3,591,045 4,960, 289 8,639,114 
20| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared ae 216 544, 87] 5,056, 952 1,170,298 6, 304, 148 
21) Bags, cotton ANC LUtewes EEL 4 219 524, 454 5, 490, 998 674, 102 6,186, 704 
22|Carbonated beverages tive 21 343 933, 397 1, 862, 664 4,134,090 6,137, 404 
DS LUTE OOUS ANeseece wie ered ls Reeane 55 670 1,720, 470 3,506, 541 2, 250, 935 5,779, 383 
24| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

UC baer taptis corks Slt sai 8 Shere in 7 505 1,794, 897 DelO7so28 3,174, 047 5,354, 647 
25|Paints, varnishes and lacquers 5 249 627, 962 2,684, 276 2,602,214 5,315,541 
26) All other leading industries}. ..... 4 1, 809 5,387,241 152 ol 7,544,177 23,396, 616 

Totals, Leading Industries... 797 | 32,456 93,284,857 | 294,148,418 | 174,442,178 475,293,078 

Totals, All Industries......... 1,540 | 43,740 | 121,126,279 | 345,403,115 | 229,797,439 584,872,459 

Percentage of leading industries 
Torallhindustries ess sete eee 51-7 74-2 77:0 85-2 75°9 81-2 
Saskatchewan 

1|Petroleum products.............. 9 1,003 3, 890, 557 45,754, 470 14, 969, 468 62,777, 002 

2 Elour mail lsh ey See 20, ee ene 12 723 2,301, 439 34, 638, 648 7,903,981 42,911,324 

3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 8 1,142 3, 656, 786 23, 486, 604 8,151,631 31,879,941 

4|Butter and cheese................ 60 | 1,298 3, 240,315 20,497, 484 7,112,918 28,008,313 

S| Breweries: etc oon. wae 5 393 1, 403, 248 2,430, 232 8,069,105 10, 653, 206 

6|Bread and other bakery products. 91 1,036 2, 480, 046 4,287,106 5,331,587 9, 867, 524 

7| Printing and publishing.......... LOOT aie 30 3, 204, 739 1,870,055 5,647,070 02 5—iloe 

SiSawimillset wes tee, oe ee on 44] 994 1,210, 958 1, 854,793 2,948,548 4,908,053 

$|Carbonated beverages............ 24 289 758, 081 1,586,738 2,394 021 4,133,801 
10)Sash, door and planing mills...... 29 433 1, 125,761 2,029, 237 2,016,270 4,101,872 
11|Sheet metal products. . 5 237 652,051 1,902, 950 IAT GnOLD 3,399,481 
12) Miscellaneous wood products, 

MES Hite. ea cee eee eee 8 132 330, 382 2,098, 331 870,069 2,984,948 

Totals, Leading Industries‘. . 792 | 8,810 24,254,363 | 142,436,648 66,891, 288 213,250,617 

Totals, All Industries......... 1,062 | 11,604 32,395,518 | 180,303,942 79,941,332 266, 613,086 

Alberta 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... IPP 3h airis! 10, 608, 525 OO To, 220 18,731, 942 111, 945, 243 
2|Petroleum products.............. 15 1,412 5,694,916 60, 186, 566 26, 453, 659 89,741,011 
3|Klounanilish Set aewaereterae cbs 14 869 2,148, 048 34, 810, 062 4, 482, 839 39,531, 690 
4|Butter and cheese................ 100 | 1,819 4,569,534 26, 260, 907 7,686, 129 34, 353, 786 
SlSawmillsttsy care ee ee Ee Re 833 | 3,476 5, 508, 627 10,378, 399 12, 847,395 23,781, 960 
6|Sash, door and planing mills...... 107 2,034 5,165,706 14, 280, 400 8,129,131 22,599,745 
7| Railway rolling stock............ Sell wazaynulite 7,413,581 9,649, 096 7,413,581 17, 289,589 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 128 1,691 4, 485,792 7,573, 679 8,771,182 16, 649, 587 
PI DIOWCLICS, senna caine t rece pienso 5 541 1, 881, 837 3,531, 447 10,146,777 13,815, 434 
10!Printing and publishing........... 81 1,187 3, 469, 042 257385, 082 Gn Dermal 10, 494, 148 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1953—concluded 


; Estab- Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
P ae ge lish- ‘inh Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | ?0Y Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Alberta—concluded 
11| Miscellaneous food preparations... 14 311 847,125 7; 512,280 2,044, 401 9,700, 607 
12)Concrete products................ 32 586 1,905, 412 4, 439,756 Sy 011,005 8,551,945 
13|Bridge building and structural 
S BUCCL e ee te ote 33 606 2,148,981 3, 783, 827 3,422, 422 7,245,315 
14| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 48 264 662, 299 5, 258, 810 1, 637, 963 7,002,081 
15|Miscellaneous wood products, 

Se SE Ree eee ce 11 365 977,516 4,472, 407 1,992,345 6,542,647 
16|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 9 694 1,539,756 3, 652, 715 2,846, 161 6,415, 886 
W7| Machineistons... oc mei 006 02s 0 0ctvn 67 798 2,674, 921 2,375,746 3, 720, 393 6,195, 342 
18}All other leading industries5..... Bele 053 3,508,573 9,671,966 16, 220, 148 27,870,372 

Totals, Leading Industries...| 1,487 | 23,402 65,205,191 | 303,188,821 | 148,196,488 459, 726,388 

Totals, All Industries......... 2,072 | 33,082 92,605,153 | 346,221,162 | 199,660,428 555,814, 827 

Percentage of leading industries 

toyallindustries ev5.6.....sGa% 28 71-8 70-7 70-4 87-6 74-2 82-7 

1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625 2 Publica- 
tions of these figures was authorized by the firms concerned. 3 Include: aircraft and parts, biscuits, and 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 4 Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining is also a leading industry. 
Statistics however are confidential since there are fewer than three firms reporting. 5 Includes cement, 


hydraulic; fertilizers; and sugar refining. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with factory shipments totalling $1,366,823,690 in 1953, ranked 
third among the provinces in manufacturing production. This Province increased its 
share of the total Canadian output from 7-1 p.c. in 1939 to 7-8 p.c. in 1952, with a slight 
decline to 7-7 p.c. in 1953. 


Forest. resources, fisheries, minerals and electric power have given a broad base and 
wide diversification to its industrial development. The sawmilling industry ranked first 
in 1953 with a gross value of shipments of $323,474,522, and pulp and paper second with 
$138,883,093. British Columbia holds the dominant position among the provinces in 
the production of wood products, its output making up 37 p.c. of the Canadian total. 
The Province also accounted for approximately 48 p.c. of the output of the nation’s fish 
processing industry in 1953 and plays a large part in making Canada the largest fish 
exporting nation in the world. 


A feature of recent progress has been that new developments are taking place in areas 
far removed from accepted industrial centres. Growing lines of communication and 
transportation are fanning out from and leading into formerly locked interior communities 
to tap a vast new potential and offer new sources of provincial economic unity and strength. 
Factories and plants in remote sections are drawing greater value in employment and 
dollars from natural resources. The growth of the Province industrially may be indicated 
by the increase in employment—in 1953, more than double the prewar figure. In dollar 
terms, gross value of manufacturing was more than double the immediate postwar period, 
and up more than fivefold since 1939. The consumption of 3,200,000,000 kwh. of 
electric power by manufacturers during 1953 marked a steady upward climb of 29 p.c. 
in the past decade. 
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British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in available water power resources 
and its hydraulic development, which at the end of 1953 totalled 1,702,858 h.p. out of a 
Canadian total of 15,140,880 h.p., was exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario. 


In the investment in new plant and equipment by British Columbia manufacturers, 
the wood products group, principally sawmills and new plants manufacturing plywood 
and furniture, are well out in front both in number of firms and in new development 
opportunities; paper products rank second. 


7._Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia 1953 ~ 


Estab- | pin- Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- Ny uie Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
PiSawinillsten see ee eee ee 1,824 | 28,594 87, 569, 268 163, 192, 486 156, 345, 168 323, 474, 522 
A PAU pranra? PAperes seen kets) cree ee 12 | 6,482 28,088, 527 50, 058, 822 81,452,218 138, 883, 093 
SIMMS Processing ce ar hee cee TU) SOROS 9,308, 400 39, 449, 608 25, 438, 255 65,726, 800 
4| Veneers and plywoods............ 12 4,333 13, 838, 443 22,913,006 30) los, aL 56, 503, 885 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 11 1,477 5,024, 832 44, 335, 142 8,771, 763 53,415, 699 
6|Sash, door and planing mills..... 204 3,066 9,125,328 31,240, 764 15, 819, 252 47,658,772 
aleetroleum proclucuse te orate 4 795 3,358,977 34, 624, 372 4,588, 262 40,562, 462 
8| Miscellaneous food preparations. . 45 856 2,015, 856 enya ile dete: 6, 793, 359 40, 172, 603 
SiMertilizersscete cee 6 1,271 5,000, 012 11,028, 239 23,955, 694 35, 156, 537 
1 Shipbuilding? 2 eee sa eee. 28 | 3,405 13,394, 083 10, 249, 400 21,913, 882 32,548, 906 
11| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 12 2,330 4,850, 424 18, 126, 106 10, 520, 227 28,946, 460 
12\ Butteriand! cheese sess. 31 1, 833 5, 279, 962 17, 639, 996 7, 113,526 25, 994, 334 
13|Bridge building and structural 
SECC et eee ee eee, 5 trols 6,084,070 8,698, 221 15, 100,579 23, 986, 933 
14/Bread and other bakery products. 263 | 2,626 7,349, 250 10, 847,370 12, 1142535 23, 623, 489 
15/ Printing and publishing........... 91 2,811 10, 327, 631 5, 653, 094 17, 268,777 23, 112, 254 
06) urnitunes> ae kee ee 196 1,992 5, 296, 339 7, 828, 366 Ue RVAns 15,713,015 
17| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 42 691 1,807,125 11, 137, 359 3,505, 138 14,921,025 
18|Brewerles eee eo ae 11 659 2,379,516 3, 243, 948 11,011, 427 14,506,072 
19|Sheet metal products............. 27 834 2,959, 557 9,088, 938 5,059, 847 14, 279, 966 
20|Boxes and bags, paper............ 15 785 2,274,024 8,641,778 4,666, 356 13,389, 625 
21| Machinery, industrial............ 37 1,388 5, 232,993 3,013, 220 9,019,789 12,185,005 
Totals, Leading Industries?. .| 3,013 | 71,086 | 230,564,617 | 544,247,963 | 481,922,606 | 1,044,761, 457 
Totals, All Industries......... 4,317 | 93,844 | 300,921,318 | 724,495,754 | 615,686,215 | 1,366,823, 690 


1 Jn 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 


2 Other 


leading industries for which statistics cannot be shown since there are fewer than three establishments in each 
industry are: non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, sugar refining, and distilled liquors. 


Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially eastern Canada, is 
intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employment 
for a large proportion of the labour forces. 
distributing centres, though manufactures are increasing rapidly there also. 


In western Canada the cities are more largely 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are 


concentrated in urban centres and shows by province the proportion of the gross manu- 
facturing production contributed by cities and towns having factory shipments of over 
$1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
such cities and towns accounted for 90 p.c. and 94 p.c. in 1952, and 89 p.c. and 92 p.c. in 
1953 respectively of the total manufactures for those Provinces, while in the Atlantic 
Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish packing, and dairying are leading 
industries, the proportions were 72 p.c. and 59 p.c. in 1952 and 73 p.c. and 59 p.c. in 1953 
respectively. In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban 
centres. 


 — 
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8.—Urban Centres, each with a Gross Value of Factory Shipments! of over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Production in these Centres as a Percentage of the 


Provincial Total, by Province 1953. 


Norre.—Statistics published in this table are sometimes higher than the figures published in Table 11, 
pp. 639-641, since the table below includes statistics of towns with fewer than three establishments and production 


of over $1,000,000 each. 
of individual establishments. 


It is not possible to publish this information in Table 11 without disclosing the operations 


Urban Establish- Production 
Centres ments in Urban 
with a Gross| Reporting Production in Centres 
Value of in Urban Urban Centres Total as a 
Province or Territory Factory Centres Producing over} Production in | Percentage 
Shipments Producing $1,000, 000 each Province of Total 
of over over each Production 
$1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 in each 
each each Province 
No. No. $ $ D.c: 
NewiGURUlaAnds.cceae week ee oe sane! 5 128 67, 668, 600 106, 524, 603 63-4 
Prince Edward Island............. 3 58 15, 836, 475 23,198,970 67-8 
FEC (CO) LS aie ee 25 520 229 , 269,577 320,012, 264 71-0 
Newitrtns WiGks ... nds ons eee vs 18 361 232,692,613 295,750, 419 78-9 
Huepeber ie ~ vsiorsiesla. es. loud 164 8,027 5,032,680, 928 5, 386, 784, 863 92-3 
CONTE Men Relre  ERd. caia niece oe 184 9,596 7, 863, 324, 104 8, 876, 504, 990 88-9 
UPR CT eo: Se a, ae 12 1,084 503, 341, 751 584, 872, 459 86-0 
As keMP WAN gu np ace hosts cents e 8 379 213, 444,772 266, 613, 086 79-0 
IYSST hen ee ane ee 19 945 426,023,544 555, 814, 827 76°4 
Bran wom. wee hee on ao 2,554 809, 263, 698 1,366, 823, 690 59-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . — — — 2,516, 683 _- 
MO ARIRO AS ast acc cutie dee 471 23, 652 15,393, 546,062 | 17,785, 416,854 86-9 


1Jn 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 


9.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading Manufacturing 


Cities 1939, 1944, 1946, 1949, 1952 and 1953 


Estab- Bm: Cost of 
City and Year lish- | 3 Earnings Fuel and 
ments | PrOyees Electricity 
No. No. $ $ 
Montreal, Que....... 1939 | 2,501 105,315 114, 602,118 7,667, 848 
1944 3,109 185, 708 308, 396, 358 15, 855, 932 
1946 Se OOul ) LiasOuG 291,381,617 14, 740, 538 
1949 4,136 184,779 399, 943, 526 16, 487, 474 
1952 4,283 187, 396 496, 270, 442 18,291,520 
1953 4,398 193,129 544, 284,191 18, 428, 249 
Recents we Olcrree Pee ewe 1939 | 2,885 98,702 122,553, 4385 7,306, 351 
1944 3,344 154, 538 260,776,613 11, 748, 947 
1946 3,632 145, 556 247, 298, 288 12, 238, 707 
1949 4,005 158, 562 368, 510, 524 17,003,151 
1952 3,825 149,020 439, 286, 411 17,159, 813 
1953 3,781 154, 251 478,086,271 18,968, 416 
Hamilton, Ont...... 1939 461 31,512 39, 563, 423 D207 0UL 
1944 480 53, 500 94,982,915 12,095, 294 
1946 501 45,951 80, 959, 432 10, 434, 888 
1949 546 54, 665 137, 641,333 17,728, 214 
1952 ays) 59, 257 190, 167,980 21, 287, 922 
1953 566 60, 451 201,515,979 22, 408,131 
Windsor, Ont..:..... 1939 222 17,729 25,938,890 1,673,417 
1944 231 35,912 80, 667,573 4,890,272 
1946 256 30, 889 60,315, 436 3,748,979 
1949 283 34, 591 94,304, 627 5,313,120 
1952 330 36, 628 130, 027, 457 6, 027,143 
1953 338 37,514 140, 481,193 7,559,592 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 684. 
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Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


254, 188, 246 
650, 618, 563 
602, 667, 823 
847, 444, 669 


1,041, 585,029 
1,067, 911,378 


240, 532, 281 
5138, 429, 109 
549, 256, 912 
837, 148, 440 
943,718,148 
980, 873,073 


70, 829,034 
171,117, 467 
150,977,835 
285, 180, 403 
385,701, 709 
385, 515, 852 


63, 907, 106 
232,102,240 
138,788, 813 
271,392,923 
377, 637,512 
402, 209, 586 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


483, 246, 583 


1,215, 988,014 
1, 147, 945, 303 
1,596,713, 694 
1,960, 826,915 
2,042, 662,785 


482,532,331 


1,020, 345, 353 
1,036, 939,790 
1,579,186, 450 
1,787,644, 247 
1,875, 747,249 


152,746, 340 
363,033, 672 
308, 033, 098 
563, 982, 920 
781,596, 810 
824, 407,315 


122, 474, 320 
387, 603, 874 
244,925,148 
494, 162, 203 
646, 949,316 
682,273,319 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading Manufacturing 
Cities 1939, 1944, 1946, 1949, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Estab- 
City and Year lish- 
ments 
No. 
Winnipeg, Man....... 1939 648 
1944 686 
1946 756 
1949 860. 
1952 843 
1953 860 
Vancouver, B.C..... 1939 829 
1944 933 
1946 1,071 
1949 1225 
1952 L275 
1953 | 1,316 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


17,571 
25,870 
26,730 
28, 687 
28, 162 
28, 230 


17,957 
43,473 
31,408 
33,536 
33, 296 
33, 822 


Earnings 


20,717,273 
38, 824, 299 
42,354, 650 
58, 604, 162 
70, 744,396 
76,008, 218 


22,382, 192 
79,141, 407 
55, 960, 984 
78,793,345 
102, 163, 999 
108, 896, 725 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


$ 


1, 491, 823 
2,445, 806 
2,625,075 
3,166,077 
3,157,945 
3, 266, 587 


1,397,159 | 


3,568, 106 
3,075, 458 
4,392,716 
5, 292, 224 
5, 448, 266 


Cost 


oO 
Materials 


$ 


44, 873,043 
119,917,745 
121,531, 306 
143, 827, 270 
160, 844, 930 
156, 860, 845 


56, 565,511 
142, 416,371 
138, 045, 068 
204, 642, 985 
248, 964, 894 
255, 906, 780 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


81,024, 272 
198, 169, 626 
206, 381, 007 
255,006, 806 
296, 263,701 
300, 186,774 


-101, 267, 243 
289,390,718 
270, 165, 166 
358, 620, 526 
437, 663, 057 
448,591,543 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. In 1952 gross 


value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading Metropolitan 


Areas 1953 
Estab- Pine Cost of Fuel Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Metropolitan Area lish- levees Earnings and of Materials of Factory 
ments | POY Electricity Used Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Greater Montreal......... DAOOSs tee codeezo TOTES US 42,716, 188 1, 653, 080, 212 3,085,082, 140 
Greater Toronto.......... ASD 2a CODNOON 648 , 327,048 27,713, 429 1, 299,321,029 2,553, 888, 865 
Greater Hamilton........ 663 63, 543 210,573,444 23, 020, 652 401, 358, 030 855, 616, 562 
Greater Vancouver....... 1,681 49,532 161, 628, 254 8, 945, 566 384, 368, 688 704, 538, 393 
Greater Windsor.......... 369 38, 321 142,710,549 741309130 408, 406, 060 693,215,025 
Greater Winnipeg......... 1,018 38, 449 107,011, 108 5, 821,089 301, 907, 085 505, 438, 005 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 


11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with Factory Shipments! of 


~ 


$5,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments 1953 


Nors.—Statisties for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one estab- 
lishment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 


Estab- 
Province and Municipality lish- e ak Earnings and of Materials | of Factory 
ments | POvees Electricity Used Shipments! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
SL VOlnUS aterm eect eee 105 | 2,639 5, 888, 327 479,753 11, 246, 824 24,389,280 
Prince Edward Island— 
@harlottetowneperees eae en eee 32 654 1,568,373 161,103 7,419, 640 10, 649, 994 
Nova Scotia— 
miherst fsure . Pe eee See 241 1,026 2,300, 941 355, 831 5, 238, 256 8,956,379 
Ebalitax:: sate ee eee cet mee etc 142 | 6,343 16, 149, 616 923, 880 28,631, 138 60, 508, 551 
UND DUN e... Tate sites Soret, «ole eae 15 747 1,722,699 106, 672 3,322,929 5,725, 629 
New Glasgow. 2s secaettmenct cee Bo elas? 2,480, 687 342,915 3,996, 681 8, 669, 267 
Sydney. ho hace eee on eee AV lh (i O47 19,179, 464 4,703, 665 33, 840, 482 62, 660, 190 
PESTONUGON: .| Shue SE ees ee, See Teh mlAO3s 5,474,514 622,414 17, 660, 995 28, 656, 636 
PUTO ts cvs,< eee Mee Sa ae doktor SO) BPA 2,226,512 217,085 6,577, 795 10, 616, 668 
Marmiouth: <ahe cee fee eee 25 700 1, 424, 028 134, 440 3,741, 422 6, 323, 350 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 687. 
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11.—_Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with Factory Shipments! of 


$5,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments 1953—continued 


Em- 
ployees 


Earnings 


and 
Electricity 


Used 


Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
of Materials | of Factory 


Shipments! 


| |W | |S — | 


Estab- 
Province and Municipality lish- 
ments 
No. 
New Brunswick— 

TH TSNPALIC UO celta spite ors + <'cle. exe, Po sien 43 
FERC SUN ONE Sa tes sina, \ Sk ES ee na 9 
NE OCUOML AER ete yeti taal oie ts aeeat nes. 47 
SDSL FO Se ah ae 2 I ine ial 114 

Quebec— 
Bok Sa Sy RYN ES Sy Sey kk area Pi a 14 
BEAR NATH. sachin cs ediye ese c 16 
PRB TU LEV nee tenses ces fed nonce or 16 
Cap de la Madeleine.............. 37 
CO AUICOO Ke Egerton decent ne: 23 
LOSER aS, Gos Oo eee ena 4 
TTC MONG VAC saci sce, «6:0 4 va, 082 05 49 
Lb Wise 5 2a pe ee eye ee 21 
NGIRELEN sre ee eh tattes ais. Sse svat tcacit 90 
AIPA a OTe te tons ccc ice foe sstneet oie 30 
CELSO as AR ps li rte 60 
PGI CON seme ns atc oes fone 14 
OS OMIUL OSIM ee core cere Soins eer eats 60 
ibirycliViitSe ae, Aho See eee pense 71 
TECTIA ees Mae bes te 9 Bly a ea 40 
MTPASSO DI DGION casera ne ae ceae-as, cna 16 
ATG PAICLIEL Me eee ee oes ek Nias facet 33 
Narioville mtr tte ccs tients 20 
INEGHETOA DIY cere cect hee coe tee caus 40 
NONTrCANS Stes eine rere io seine 4,398 
NOME ene Ua sb ai. exces sc teens 6 eas 32 
MGHTTE RECO SO gti tetoc oe As cor atte mw: Senses 25 
Notre Dame de Portneuf......... 14 
Ougremoncrtsa titrate mame 50 
WleSara Orta re teotia 8 c54 settee tapas 25 
PRIN AV Lome ee ces os chicas tet 16 
Qe DEG Nee ween at asc ae rae kt e 437 
LEVEL O ad FTN Lees ace ae Gee oh 14 
UPI VACLIIE AORN wane aoa. ei qecce tuerrne 81 
DtaJeann(SpwOONS) Shanes sae ‘71 
St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.)...... 58 
oI ty WEEN OE Ov el mt Aarne aie a eRe ap 16 
Ve pal Gis cP ARS 6 eee ene evo gihapS NE Ge Ree Gaeta 54 
SEE PLAT Omer iets cocci ose acme ecetars 20 
St. Michel (de-Laval)............. 48 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville......... 36 
Shawinigan Halis.c.-. +. 62 «ss Ga. 49 
HERD TOOK se hat ome nc tie eros one: 110 
PSG eee ee reenact Oe conte ener 34 
PRETO DONNO eee ae sb eae acer 20 
MAP RASECUVOLBL ro tep aieiee ok snes aan 97 
WILE MITEL enc claws te as ob Sree ones 41 
RVeretr te cane oat tins sabi cee cea: 74 
WATTS} arr 255 gL peda naiek eater ae a 56 
DWF 2 rey AON ls etalon ae et i le 20 
WES GLIFOUTD eek eerste 1.8. fe sarees crate 30 

Ontario— 
UENO Wey d peers ae gl aeons hae Rene 20 
AT ETS POUL i eae yeaie =k enna seuss 14 
Tage geste ines iy Se AenG Bone EO 14 
EAVEER OSB meh tae oe RS RS ee Be WORE 15 
ARS a Reg by bree eee ee RT oe 31 
BYE IER a LEED petty cect agri On Pa Soh Sale 64 
PSO ATIVE Oe. fee csi cl ists cunn- eaves 16 
Brampton 34 
Brantford 162 
Brockville 40 
PUMP LONG Secs Oe geass seks cade evar 25 
| CHIGT: TCT APS pS ee eae 11 
MOST ARUTI HES Roce ola 3 Ghee anise oxen 82 
Da tyes Whoa pen Rae Beer 30 
ROMANS WOO co ohasere vers oi 01 2 Asie axe 19 
REP IAM Rt Se, Oo are baateie) sds mticrriersgars 55 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 687. 


1,853, 557 
2,096, 388 
9,905, 427 
11, 422, 986 


1,876, 492 
5, 484, 452 
1,499, 422 
6,283, 138 
2,306, 767 
1,678, 920 
17,985, 979 
2,645, 420 
13,592, 861 
6, 230, 116 
12,166,610 
1,644, 671 
4,858,746 
32,902, 127 
13, 669, 654 
1, 663, 250 
10,377, 769 
1,201,565 
3,105, 569 
544, 284,191 
22,241,766 
10, 463, 005 
1,175,273 
5, 955, 607 
2,071, 331 
933, 923 
40, 543,039 
1,915, 287 
9,605, 404 
14,997, 694 
8,210, 703 
1,745, 103 
59, 119, 047 
1, 804, 605 
1, 464, 206 
2,100,728 
19,311, 663 
19, 399, 620 
5, 825, 163 
1,758, 638 
22,156, 904 
9,151,939 
3, 861, 285 
6, 470, 493 
1,810, 933 
5, 884, 634 


2,648,744 
3,577, 852 
1,795, 626 
1,734, 995 
2,758, 271 
10, 359, 988 
2,819, 641 
3, 463, 409 
37, 455, 534 
3,363,757 
2,501, 492 
1,072,578 
13, 561, 834 
2,702,979 
3,086, 841 
18,943,525 


132, 220 
548, 213 
578, 236 
1,306, 043 


56, 539 
3,770, 993 
149, 658 
1, 457,912 
120, 112 
724, 880 
1, 481, 358 
179,515 
791,364 
1,522,536 
2,104, 206 
156, 659 
530, 428 
1,188,341 
2,813,926 
103, 046 
455, 864 
75, 467 
186, 180 
18, 428, 249 
14, 609, 000 
291,794 


294, 897 
1, 863, 898 
112, 539 
80, 460 
177, 536 
2,220,530 
186, 463 
222,986 
1,784, 334 
243, 807 
128,512 
407 , 883 
946, 337 
211, 838 
122, 162 
3, 787, 676 


3,613, 416 
5,336, 997 
21,543, 185 
43,355, 518 


3,072,544 
11,640, 928 
3,222,756 
21,999, 220 
5, 146, 763 
3,057, 966 
26,474, 346 
5,102, 403 
28, 646, 141 
14, 063, 203 
26, 827, 601 
6, 409, 006 
8, 226, 045 
39,104, 650 
51, 420, 999 
2,634, 196 
12, 964, 753 
3,390, 693 
5, 617,569 


1,067,911,378 
315, 804, 741 


17, 875, 054 
3,255,477 
10,702,953 
3, 105, 293 
5, 103, 939 
92,517, 183 
1,500, 635 
23,841, 928 
22,850, 238 
13,051,241 
3,300, 567 
76,323,35 ¢ 
4,255,036 
2,379, 323 
3,613, 128 
48, 668, 868 
36, 882, 134 
6, 196, 137 
2,664, 127 
47,395, 024 
16, 581, 433 
8,219, 383 
11,117, 417 
3,099, 230 
6, 418, 890 


6,368, 405 
5,015, 796 
2,586, 983 
4,525,524 
8,927,720 
17,267,674 
4,312,543 
5, 762,528 
59, 230, 887 
6,890, 602 
6,377,082 
3, 412,067 
68,936, 650 
4, 467,698 
3,367,752 
29,048, 947 


6, 802, 404 
12,041,170 
36,918,064 
71,692, 506 


5,850,701 
27,300, 411 
6, 295, 229 
45, 358, 368 
8,692,124 
7,784,510 
62, 269, 231 
10,343,214 
55,511,311 
30,031,548 
51,957,705 
9,330, 835 
17,641,973 
106,709, 804 
99,719, 459 
5, 148, 342 
31,337,553 
5,564, 068 
11,476, 247 


2,042, 662,785 


425, 407,273 
37,126,370 
5,297, 167 
22,544, 451 
6, 245, 407 
8,302,921 
177 , 238, 532 
5, 462,096 
41,774,175 
46,940,540 
27,630, 127 
6,552,055 
185,072,874 
8,779,005 
5, 132,072 
7,343,219 
114, 595, 806 
77, 889, 867 
14,340,002 
5,539, 210 
110, 819, 751 
30, 797, 372 
15,721,739 
21,546,727 
6, 107,996 
18,122,871 


10, 822, 122 
18,023,571 
5, 924,084 
7,426,923 
15, 687,559 
45,610, 306 
11, 497,096 
12,125,029 
132, 653, 623 
13, 957,099 
Li 7S 
6,386, 477 
102, 487 , 820 
10,357,543 
7,710, 388 
71,004, 675 


t 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with Factory Shipments! of 
$5,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments 1953—continued 


Estab- Td Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality lish- i A Earnings and of Materials | of Factory 
ments | POYees Electricity Used Shipments! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
Dundas sasciosciiestas «teeter eharee 36.) 1,516 4, 836, 551 262,593 5,273,290 12,914, 694 
Dimnwillesk ga. elem ek Aen Pall 1,188 2,728,652 141,718 5,527,020 9,297, 896 
ast ViCW:... eae leben i oieaetane 27 418 OAL EO) 85, 819 4,976,101 7,227,628 
PGMs Lo. Rasree VERO ocak errr 22 600. 1,675, 816 180, 447 4,242,441 7,381, 583 
Hort Hrie. 450% sape one 4. Area ns 27 | 1,908 6,313, 542 97,695 6,312, 909 18,710,695 
POT OLY VOULLTGrTIN scarce otter genes st ae epee 60 | 4,333 14, 909, 533 2,577,708 26, 850, 555 67,742, 167 
Galt. Gste Recess es Re eae 96 | 6,854 19, 634, 682 875,720 30, 487, 564 65,770,345 
Gananogdues, iam remem G cits seater 19 925 2,660, 680 242, 280 4,849, 424 9, 652, 894 
Georzeto Wilane eaceere: ees 17 1,164 3,504, 477 204, 006 6,701, 837 12,190, 331 
Goderich «.2 see. antes 2. sepoaer 20 722 1,939,984 234,510 3,516,374 7,477, 484 
Guelph 2...) see combate <0 a cise ic 116 | 6,222 17, 767, 387 1,044, 679 32, 422,335 63, 605, 582 
Hamilton. tueee see os oes 566 | 60,451 | 201,515,979 22,408,131 | 385,515, 852 824, 407, 315 
HAN OVErs. bee eee. os ae Ce 22 962 2,604, 835 84, 290 4,127,776 8, 224, 588 
espelér... 0 srk Saree ois se neone 18) W719 4,682, 430 460,371 5, 043,007 14, 112, 882 
Ingersoll: sara. canes todo acme crt Wale Lr20 3,602, 358 243,114 9,408,797 15, 613, 652 
Kingston h yan eats Gee a een Tee 71 3, 650 10,572, 925 731,070 25, 163, 410 50, 106, 402 
TtChener ciate cee ak tk eae 204 | 15,621 45, 095, 502 1,996,777 95,039, 067 193, 982,647 
Wseamiin e bOM vieveks sei sire 3. een eae TS ale diate O 3,312,904 347,079 12,714,396 27,033, 037 
Meastdet. aaa: ane aes See 59 | 11,136 36, 905, 616 1,575,974 66, 627,094 144, 685, 122 
Toi Sas eyo debe ae S8ale laa 4, 261, 536 362,171 6, 268, 223 15, 371, 050 
TeOIG Ole at PEAS eee <a pee eee 297 | 16,858 49,681,073 2,448, 525 89,926,714 199, 098, 535 
GongBranchinn care o se eee eee DAY | PA De 6,717,025 262, 536 11, 294, 753 23,551, 809 
MerritcoMm: syne oe. sob eke 15 | 2,088 7,821, 923 1,082,579 13, 940, 913 27,572, 876 
Midland: Aisa. annie. acme ene PRN VOSS 3,429, 266 105,773 9,359, 835 14, 391,140 
Malton? 4-6 cere tutes ooh) eee ere 14 716 1,888,031 389, 389 2,130,072 7,552, 882 
MATIN GO ct, Seine Sack Se ager cee 33 653 2,025, 896 170, 007 3,060, 968 7,298, 334 
Newmarket soy. <> chases ieee ob Do 996 2.695. N70 152, 207 4, 868, 473 10, 870, 839 
ING waloron tO. saad asa. ene eRe D2abe Ugars 26,173,029 2,016,523 83, 340, 725 156, 528, 551 
Niagara: tl allsen canoes eee Fee 85 | 7,021 23, 603, 219 7,041, 632 43, 487, 470 111, 167, 258 
North Bay. wea. ce. mk 62. teenie 33 603 1, 662, 949 130, 548 2,383, 763 5, 461,170 
Orillia. <a eae eae aoe oe se 60 | 2,183 5, 869, 675 352, 704 6,225,278 16, 166,078 
Oitawa siamese Jee) besa 288 | 10, 466 29,663,123 1,917,322 45, 683, 141 103,001, 769 
Owen Sounders cas sce 2. eee 50 | 2,640 7,233, 429 304, 203 8,100, 261 20, 294, 538 
PATS RG ac ya OAR OR ee atsls < ota ee eth 24 1,369 3,597,816 144, 002 6,377, 745 10, 825, 324 
Remibrokes: shee pence fo aire: 35 1,530 3,768, 360 166, 898 6, 861, 634 13,031, 830 
Pert le: 6c ROR Rea eee ee eee 28 924 2,090, 599 108, 462 5,079, 739 9,846,176 
Peter boroue hans =a ean. teem ees 103 | 10,062 32, 621, 860 1,439,994 61,640, 361 119, 421,390 
‘PorteATthur stn. somes st pee dee 59 | 3,016 10, 068, 138 1,812,355 21,615,074 46, 967, 678 
PortaCreditaskaseecpcn Sere pret 18 | 1,279 3, 858, 626 HLS; L505 22,576, 163 36, 081, 430 
POrty ELOpehe nm eee Reve 7: hieade cure Zein £5060 3,592,314 254,397 4,305, 421 1271319423 
Prescotts Jy en, nawerca eae eeeaneaces 20 945 1,940, 635 61,317 4,392, 853 7,483, 526 
Preston a..eeaen pe eeresdo oh aimee SOM 2ASOo 7,748, 653 284, 167 9,113,004 22,137,358 
entre wat ame aces lke: 31 1,541 3,772, 813 265,995 6, 336, 503 12, 300, 457 
Sts Cathanmes, spa bias: keer 112 | 12,545 41,343, 168 2,195,027 65,771, 626 142,193,177 
St: Mary Sear cuepemder ack cake 13 555 1,682, 657 1, 261,994 4,580,548 11, 656, 932 
Sts Phoniasace cee ce aot bored eee SOb he eesso 6, 662, 360 378, 879 9,801, 244 23, 806, 239 
Saray |S ity Wine ket 1 eb age eae Shale 8.220 30,791, 081 13,936,684 | 124,294,962 213, 783,060 
Saultmpce aVarieuen PE oes tea 60 | 9,006 Sono TON LUE 7,224,780 65, 835, 950 127, 560, 529 
SimMICOC Tee eR Re oe eae Hoe 31 1,309 3, 592, 363 226,199 22, 878, 268 31, 836, 268 
Sort Gla Sy HE Ld Sah vce epee cere tee eet: 23 889 2,501,170 NSE Sst 3,807,751 7,940, 569 | 
Stra tiord toep eek sob tae eae. HON See 9, 866, 086 433, 356 16, 136, 857 30, 364, 579 
Stree ES Ville meena ats! aE aa eae 13 421 1, 246, 601 163, 366 4,812,071 7,509, 723 | 
Sid Durryike: Meat hear aie het aaa cee: 5G ones Sp22 655 320, 214 8,056, 968 15,141, 606 
SWANSGaa eUes eeeetinti creat Anns. copaee 13 740 2,462,690 271,086 4,879, 410 10, 385, 227 
‘Thorolldiscededuieseoe eet ae PYLE OE TBS 11,013,040 BuOeAmooe 22,954, 692 45,579,113 
ail son burs: wise fice ae re 29 | 981 2,185,075 249, 147 10,131, 649 13, 757,944 f 
MRbocWadutsterp sy Reuse Oren Seem Ger mes Os A 27 643 1, 498, 654 113,076 2,970, 644 5, 844, 702 ; 
CDOLGINGO:.. bagehts spent okie ono! tn phos Maa 3,781 | 154,251 | 478,086, 271 18,968,416 | 980,873,073 | 1,875, 747,249 | 
ART EMbOIN. 48 Asia: aetede here x okte cee. cee 31 1,395 3,721, 900 502, 440 8,912,731 1712575280 . 
Wallacelurgicrw segs gee ds Ana ga: 28 2,401 7,412,060 1,101, 487 8, 293, 129 20, 818,385 | 
Waterloo Rvsaae einen esc: ne eee 58 | 2,759 8,198,291 435, 233 13, 208, 360 38,317,611 
Welland). aac tyecao + ae: ere: 63 8,118 30, 235, 471 5,172,240 51, 494, 839 113, 854, 730 | 
IW CS BOE Re soya, rete ase tas chs tect eA 64 | 3,472 10, 805, 328 668, 523 19, 874, 581 42,860, 494 | 
WIGS Or, tad aan cece. ee eee 338 | 37,514 | 140,481,193 7,559,592 | 402,209,586 682,273,319 
WiOOdstOCK sore, sictee deciu hota rea Dhaleeaere 12; 153, 112 505,157 29, 502,679 52,765,577 
Manitoba— 

Branco? J. aah epee oh eee One 39 815 2,367,799 257, 863 9,559, 669 14, 130, 407 
MELONI AC Oma: adc cece eee eat 91 4,511 13, 963,131 1,128,044 108, 964, 841 134, 377, 531 


f 

: 
DORE gaat ammale ay ict os myie ate A! 11 973 3,165,949 617, 557 3,337,156 10,095, 480 
FEDADSCONG:... 2.5 gaan ics «.6 ck> dye RRS 7 | 2,647 8,582, 430 316, 689 14,793,392 25, 766, 894 
NVEDRT DOR Sere acess atone cnicdorstariene ott 860 | 28, 230 76, 008, 218 3,266,587 | 156,860,845 300, 186,774 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 687. 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with Factory Shipments! of 
$5,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments 1953—concluded 


Estab- 
Province and Municipality lish- 
ments 
No. 
Saskatchewan— 
Ute WES w. ite st Oke Ree ine ees 46 
vg ee COG Late ee re ee 33 
PCC OENEL Ne Bee ered, ces tcl cohS Aah 3s 132 
PASIAN MOE er ave k <2 Eheok Prat Bie ehe ioe 115 
Alberta— 
AGING OPEN ce bese Pace ih a. 313 
BE CURIONIAIN £1) ou es ss i Sak = 334 
Leth rm geod. LEAs esse aie Ge 51 
(Vivenigs fea ciric) hc] open aye ae aE et 9 
WraGie mG SEER G eee ooo stos 6a es ys oo 38 
British Columbia— 
KRetowis. it 22 ert oak cael feral 39 
MRE Nor Cita tn ook rahe cnt Sarita 21 
GINO eee oe ae eet eet 28 
New Westminster....055..0.00....- 125 
North: Vancolyers:. iss sacs aoa 58 
IPOTGA EER IC S at 6-3 -oisckvetne cae esos 19 
Pe GECANLOOUY Sets ears iis Giclee Ge oe 6 
PMNCE GEOrees er oc, his he ooo: 139 
RQUCHRCUM et ee fresh See ee 111 
MRARCOMUET A ett Oke cbBbiel aio rida 1,316 
INT TROD ER Cree ert cicta $2 ate ove eos, acetal. 219 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, pp. 624-625. 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


Earnings 


3, 610, 680 
2,809, 194 
9,945, 708 
8,755, 636 


27, 821, 220 
34, 278,714 
3,037,710 
727,113 
2,619,776 


1,761,383 
1,068, 844 
1,512, 864 
20, 429, 568 
8, 430, 582 
8, 687, 076 
1, 864, 037 
4,207, 499 
2,587,353 
108, 896, 725 
15, 429, 738 


Cost of Fuel 
and 


Electricity 


$ 


1,052,550 
201, 006 
1, 604, 048 
855, 035 


1, 678, 547 
2,377, 855 
201, 263 
229,776 
155, 290 


86,757 
76, 360 
116,197 
1, 283, 140 
365, 325 
276, 768 
14,775 
360, 918 
231, 852 
5, 448, 266 
781,918 


Cost at Plant | Selling Value 


of Materials 
Used 


$ 


31,010, 417 
12,724, 703 
45, 258, 052 
46,025, 421 


96, 964, 685 
122, 361, 359 
7,393,172 
5, 400, 076 
16, 346, 328 


3,720, 475 
3, 410, 482 
3, 661, 428 
58, 526, 637 
11,116,092 
16, 695, 764 
3,340, 763 
11, 435,010 
5,108,714 
255, 906, 780 
26,505, 004 


of Factory 


Shipments! 


$ 


43, 609, 897 
20, 102, 395 
71, 866, 016 
68,991, 938 


152,310, 936 
188, 602, 471 
14, 987,354 
9,383, 103 
20, 959, 202 


7,202,050 
5, 342, 937 
6, 862, 188 
111, 470, 580 
28,955,571 
35, 732, 898 
6,651,394 
18, 832, 234 
10, 452, 579 
448,591,543 
56, 676, 783 


CHAPTER XVI.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. CapiraL EXPENDITURES ON CON- Subsection 2. Contracts Awarded and ~ 
STRUCTION AND ON MACHINERY AND Building Permits sissucds- eee eee 703 
EQUIPMENT so logetueite ace sparentnerrnt re meee 688 ; : d 
Subsection 3. Construction of Dwelling 
Srcrion 2. THe Construcrion INDUSTRY... 696 Wnitst® \.. dae ot eee eee eee 707 
Subsection 1. Value of Construction Work Subsection 4. Government Aid to House 
Performed thence a. . tottne Mets eee 696 Building... det dtisd-.ek e Ee 709 


Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment together with sum- 
maries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 describes the 
purpose of capital expenditures and shows the amounts spent by each of the various indus- 
trial or economic sectors.* Section 2 brings together a number of summaries of related 
series on construction activity: value of work performed by type of structure, value of 
materials used, salaries and wages paid and numbers employed; contracts awarded and 
building permits issued; construction of dwelling units; and Government aid to house 
building. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


One of the most important determinants of the level of economic activity within the 
nation at any time is the volume of investment spending being undertaken by business 
and by governments. Past experience shows that for the nation as a whole extensive 
changes may take place from year to year in the level of investment and, because of this 
variability, capital expenditures form one of the most dynamic factors affecting the level 
of employment and income in a country. 


Capital expenditures are those outlays made to replace, modernize or expand the 
nation’s stock of physical capital, represented by such things as factory buildings, mines, 
stores, theatres, hospitals, railways, telephone lines and power installations together with 
the machinery and equipment used to enable workers to produce with greater efficiency 
an increasing volume of goods and services. Also included in the stock of capital are 
government owned assets of a physical nature such as roads, canals, office buildings, 
and all housing whether rented or owner occupied. Defence construction is included but 
all other defence expenditures are excluded. Excluded also from capital expenditures are 
outlays for the accumulation of inventories and the acquisition cost of land. 


Capital assets assist in providing goods and services over a period of years; some 
types of assets, such as motors, may have a useful life of a very few years while others, 
such as buildings or power installations, may continue in profitable use for fifty years or 


3 Information is given in greater detail in the Department of Trade and Commerce annual report, Private 
and Public Investment in Canada. 
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more. ‘The creation of these capital assets requires the diversion of resources from produc- 
tion for current consumption to the production of capital goods which will be used in 
production for future consumption. Thus the rate of investment spending reflects the 
extent to which a growing nation is providing for the future or is becoming industrialized; 
it also reflects the opinion of businessmen as to future prospects and of governments as 
to future demands for their services. 


It will be noted from Table 1 that since 1927 there have been two periods when capital 
spending accounted for a substantial portion of the gross national product. The high 
rate of growth in the eight years 1948 to 1955 was paralleled in the late 1920’s but in that 
period capital outlays exceeded 20 p.c. of the gross national product for three years only. 
Investment spending at this level, while indicative of the longterm growth of the country, 
is important also in the year in which it occurs in giving employment and income to those 
engaged in the provision of capital facilities. 


1.—Capital Expenditures in Canada 1927-56 


Notse.—Actual expenditures 1927-54; preliminary actual 1955; intentions 1956. 


P.C. of P.C. of 


” Capital Gross Capital Gross 
Year Expenditures National Year Expenditures National 
Product Product 
$’000,000 $’000,000 
NU fetes. he, a Poe 1,087 19-2 14 De 5s Ae 2b s 1,542 14-6 
TOO Sieeie AW chy. Seca cca ates 1,296 21-2 EES ey rs 1, 485 13-3 
IPOS ge EN Ee 5 ee ea 1,518 24-6 LOC AS, Bs GREE coh te ae, 1,309 11-0 
ETOES SG Shey Lane < SA ee ae 1,287 23-2 Da OTR eth ck AR at 1,284 10-8 
OSI aot Pee eh dheiae aie s te 881 19-3 LO AGM each Mae lee On ek 1,703 14-2 
HOR PIG eins ae ay Cee 491 13-0 OE: ee: ) Re ae a 2,489 18-1 
POBSEGAM Fie can ke lida Gee 327 9-2 TOAST. TGR OS A: Baie Be ws, SeLio 20-3 
LOB Anime ce bpecs. oS, csi the 416 10-3 UNG Gene? Aen ieee Oe ie He 3,502 21-3 
NOS were rt for Pyecne olen hos 505 11-6 LOGON. ASe w.1eem, ee ok te oa 3,815 21-0 
CORTE Sota See oe Sie 590 12-6 LOGIE dee ot eee 4,577 21-3 
NORV AES 28, 3) SR SS BOR ee 828 15-5 LOG OR oh nen’ cae hae 5, 285 22-7 
NOS SRB RR ec Scat ao the 6 773 14-8 Oey aaa a Sema ect eee 5, 841 23-9 
DOS QUEEN Mach cne% 60.0 sae 765 13-4 1054 Nor eed ca ee ee, 5,620 23-3 
TE aa 6s aa eae ee 1,048 15-3 LOSS A eileen eae Sete 6,230 23-5 
A ae Mee Re Pee bye A. NE 1, 463 17-2 LS gaenntee pat) Wy Gig te aes 7,529 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


The stepped-up rate of capital spending that occurred in 1955 and the further acceler- 
ation expected in 1956 represents the third distinct period of rapid buildup of capital 
facilities in the postwar years. Since somewhat different factors stimulated the capital 
expansion in each of these periods the emphasis tended to be on different sectors of activity. 
All periods however have been characterized by a resurgence of capital spending in the 
commodity producing industries. In 1947 and 1948 the most important stimulus to capital 
spending came in the consumer goods industries and in such export industries as agriculture 
and forest products. ‘The Korean period emphasized investment in the defence and strategic 
materials industries such as minerals and fuel and power. The current expansion is being 
led by the export industries, principally those related to forest and mineral products, with 
strong support from the fuel and power and transportation industries. 


Without exception all major sectors of the economy expect either to maintain or to 
increase their capital spending in 1956. Of the total program 69 p.c. is expected to be 
spent for construction work and the remainder for purchases of machinery and equipment. 
In construction it is estimated that nearly all the increase will be accounted for by indus- 
trial building and by construction of an engineering type. Such projects as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the gas pipelines eastward and westward from Alberta will add greatly 
to the volume of engineering construction. Residential building is expected to remain 
unchanged from the 1955 figure. 
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2.—Summary of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
by Economic Sector 1954-56 


Norz.—Actual expenditures 1954; preliminary actual 1955; intentions 1956. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 


Ma- 
Con- |chinery 
Total || struc- and |. Total 


Ma- Ma- 
Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing— 
O54 ee Cmte eee ae rec k tee 78 310 388 69 118 187 147 428 575 
GIS he 6 Sa Oceano a> Othe 80 344 424 72 121 193 152 465 617 
OAT ete ele Oe eae eas Ai Ak 83 344 427 76 123 199 159 467 626 
Forestry— 
LOS A prec ae eereeem area 26 20 46 20 26 46 46 46 92 
1a ee cate 8 thrradichknent crottenca 335) 27 62 19 25 44 54 52 106 
UGE Gee cio atte erceritrmieay crates 36 24 60 19 23 42 55 47 102 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells— 
fy Viner, SPEEA CTR, ech, Sate ee a Re 184 94 278 16 46 62 200 140 340 
NOD Ba adv cccscts uaeeeaeinaienn adie snes 220 81 301 WW 48 65 237 129 366 
LO GOR on eno. cctv Sam raceie sree ataa cael 300 124 424 18 48 66 318 172 490 
Manufacturing— 
1 etree a ek oie dN hay rar see 288 534 822 98 391 489 386 925 ena 
LOSS Re. “OA ea ees eee 345 594 939 96 405 501 441 999 1,440 
LOB GES ors det PANS As eo eel a's sya 462 842 | 1,304 97 404 501 559 | 1,246 1,805 
Utilities— 
O54 Se ee Mee Merk lar 610 bla 1,124 261 345 606 871 859 1,730 
KUTA Baas Air” Fs peneeeRarey eae y 600 441 | 1,041 257 338 595 857 779 1, 636 
1O5GRS: tk’... ess tei 8 1,002 580 | 1,582 315 350 665 || 1,317 930 2,247 
Construction— 
1 RR PIED si, Meant rey ars C 9 88 97 3 70 73 12 158 170 
LOS DME Oo, buch eens shee eicloe 11 96 107 3 73 76 14 169 183 
LOS OME .n crates hae eee fs ate eee ci 10 76 86 3 71 74 13 147 160 
Housing— 
19D 4 seis es Pict Peale ane et eee 1,178 — 1,178 222 — 222 || 1,400 oe 1,400 
Lee eo MEA meomar ea, reat 1,496 os 1,496 238 — 238 || 1,734 — 1,734 
LOS Ore erent eer ret er 1,574 — 1,574 252 — 252 || 1,826 — 1,826 
Trade, wholesale and retail— 
1): SN Ne a me MER tees Oe 204 164 368 35 36 a 239 200 439 
1955, Petes kee ot are eee ee eee 193 157 350 35 30 65 228 187 415 
1956. Sis. ooops etree Ree eae 214 156 370 33 30 63 247 186 433 
Finance, insurance and real estate— 
OBA Aee ee tin gts a yehge SEAL: 90 17 107 if 3 10 97 20 117 
1055 SR PER ti ee eet 84 18 102 8 3 11 92 Ji 113 
Ce re ene ae ye en eee 92 18 110 6 3 9 98 Zi 119 
Commercial services— 
1054 Siete alee ieee Rohini 25 82 107 12 40 52 37 122 159 
NO Do seha eee ae tne cect Merion epecte cece 30 93 126 12 40 52 45 133 178 
1956s Sines, Oe eee et ort eae 46 90 136 10 41 51 56 131 187 
Institutional services— ‘ 
L954 SAPP Ae eee. 296 41 337 35 7 42 331 48 379 
1955 Stone deci. cette ree ee 370 39 409 39 ff 46 409 46 455 
1OSG ti keen acecrcnica aie ee eee 402 45 447 42 ih 49 444 52 496 
Government departments— 
1954 Pea g ih oes At... Poke ote ee 692 76 768 236 83 269 928 109 1037 
UA RE Seen Pete 2 MERE reer ene 806 67 873 219 34 253 || 1,025 101 1,126 
LODO aoe og cote Lee ee tee eee 941 68 | 1,009 235 37 Pa tel on Wil) 105 1,281 
Totals— 
1954..... @ So Age Ce eee 3,680 | 1,940 | 5,620 | 1,014 | 1,115 | 2,129 | 4,694 | 3,055 7,749 
LE ete mnt tae wey enemies exc cies too 4,273 | 1,957 | 6,230 | 1,015 | 1,124) 2,139 | 5,288 | 3,081 8,369 
OSG Meri Cees ee ae en 5,162 | 2,367 | 7,529 | 1,106 | 1,137 | 2,243 || 6,268 | 3,504 9,772 
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Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The construction 
industry and housing are dealt with in Section 2 of this Chapter. 


3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1954-56 
Norre.—Actual expenditures 1954; preliminary actual 1955; intentions 1956. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Type of Enterprise and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con-_ |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and beverages— 
HOLD te ee, Sn 38-6 65-7 104-3 13-2 41-2 54-4 51-8 | 106-9 158-7 
RODD a: We een ct EM. ak ee coals 37-6 64-5 | 102-1 12-7 39-9 52-6 50-3 104-4 154-7 
‘RUS th Cee = ey Gee ee ear, 31-6 60-9 92-5 11-3 37-2 48-5 42-9 98-1 141-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products— 
DODAM Ne cic be eee ce te tots. ca 0-6 2-5 3-1 0-7 1:7 2-4 1-3 4.9 5-5 
1 LOSS Moot 5 SM I Wk Oe a 1-5 2-3 3°8 0-9 1-8 2-7 2-4 4-] 6-5 
NDE Se Se Lo isthcall ss chert 1-7 2-9 4-6 0-7 0-9 1-6 2-4 3-8 6-2 
Serer products— 
Re A ae Se oy ee 4-6 11-1 15-7 1-0 5-9 6-9 5-6 17-0 22-6 
rie Se ee OS 3-3 12-9 16-2 0-9 6-0 6-9 4-2 18-9 23-1 
HOIST ty 2 a RE) IE ee 3-2 15-2 18-4 0-9 6-4 7°3 4-1 21-6 25-7 
ert products— 
TEER 2 oh ream a) kya ee 0-5 1-8 2:3 0-6 2-0 2-6 1-1 3-8 4-9 
RE oe OO ee an 0-3 1-6 1-9 0-6 2-2 2-8 0-9 3°8 4-7 
LTE 2) ee Si ne seein area 1-1 1-6 PAS | 0-6 2-1 2-7 ila? 3-7 5-4 
ay products— 
LI Ss,, SE ee ep Stina caiee © 7:5 21-0 28-5 Qeld 14-3 17-0 10-2 35-3 45-5 
1985 en eo a fe te 5-3 21-6 26-9 2-9 16-3 19-2 8-2 37-9 46-1 
ORG Se bck oh a Ravonsacrcied: 8-9 20-7 29-6 3-0 16-4 19-4 11-9 37-1 49-0 
Gennes 
GES Se Se, och Sear As Renin ei 2-2 7-6 9-8 1-3 4-0 5-3 3-5 11-6 15-1 
ORD) eee ee cc oo eee. eS. 1-8 6-7 8-5 1-2 4-1 5-3 3-0 10-8 13-8 
HO5GT 2 eee eee. coe. 8 ee: 1-2 5-1 6-3 1-0 3-9 4-9 2-2 9-0 11-2 
bien products— 
7 ot 80M INE Oe a en ey Ie 8-4 24-5 32-9 6-5 24-1 30-6 14-9 48-6 63-5 
1988 te OE A, Salons Teena Ne Ee 10-0 25-6 35-6 7-0 24-0 31-0 17-0 49-6 66-6 
POOR IRE et cy seit as, ssc sto: 9-7 21-2 30-9 6-2 22-2 28-4 15-9 43-4 59-3 
Jes products— 
aL eek as Ge Es ree 21-6 65-7 87-3 8-2 75-1 83-3 29-8 | 140-8 170-6 
oes DS ae ae Se ob eee ee 32-7 105-0 137-7 9-4 81-3 90-7 42-1 186-3 228-4 
PTORGE SD wee che ee. 8. See. ote 66-8 | 199-6 | 266-4 9-5 84-4 93-9 76-3 | 284-0 360-3 
/ 
Printing, publishing and allied 
industries— 
Popa ee co ipom eg Re 11-7 19-7 31-4 2-4 4-9 7-3 14-1 24-6 38-7 
RUHR) he ae eee ah? OR, ie i ae 6-6 18-8 25-4 1-9 4-6 6-5 8-5 23-4 31-9 
Ee Se ee a 13-8 17-6 31-4 1:5 4-3 5-8 15-3 21-9 37-2 
Tron and steel products— 
EN ES aR ane eee Ce ren 22-0 66-4 88-4 12-6 64-0 76-6 34-6 | 130-4 165-0 
MORNE. S oe berets. bee s weet Soe ks 27-4 65-3 92-7 12-8 73-0 85-8 40-2 138-3 178-5 
VAG FR OS Se a a Com te 40-6 89-2 129-8 16-2 66-8 83-0 56-8 | 156-0 212-8 
Transportation equipment— 
vs, 25) A eS BERR Be 65 Ss 20-9 44.3 65-2 10-9 30-0 40-9 31-8 74-3 106-1 
COTY Aaah Se, Sl a a 19-8 36-5 56-3 9-5 27-3 36-8 29-3 63-8 93-1 
LOS 2 6 oe ae ie 19-2 49-0 68-2 9-5 27-8 37°3 28-7 76-8 105-5 
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3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1954-56—continued 


Capital ~ Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


MANUFACTURING—Cconcluded 


Non-ferrous metal products— 


TO54R Be tetanic eae ee 20-3 33°3 53-6 8-7 40-1 48-8 29-0 73°4 102-4 
MOSSE asc. he eager oe 37-6 46-0 83-6 8-7 45-6 54-3 46-3 91-6 137-9 
LOD GRE cts ackcas Caco Seek 56-2 57-1 113-3 8-9 48-6 57-5 65-1 105-7 170-8 
Bee apparatus and supplies— 
3 RES y «Anam Ac enue IC ee at 11-7 20-0 31-7 3-1 13-6 16-7 14-8 33-6 48-4 
1985 2 SECM, Ra meneame ask eee ae P56 10:3 21-2 31-5 2°6 12-9 15°5 12-9 34-1 47-0 
TODO ais Grate tie RS ace te OE 10-7 25-7 36-4 3-1 14-2 17-3 13-8 39-9 53-7 
Non-metallic mineral products— 
OG Ae eaek Metra ae cB  te 19-6 23-6 43-2 2-8 23°8 26-6 22-4 47-4 69-8 
VOSS SS preted SoBe ER aap 22-6 23-3 45-9 2-8 22-9 25-7 25-4 46-2 71-6 
TOD Cera AGRE oboe eos oe RO ack 28-3 46-2 74-5 2°7 25-0 27-7 31-0 71-2 102-2 
Products of petroleum and coal— 
2 SRS Son he eae ei A Sra & 79-6 14-0 93-6 15-7 11-5 27-2 95-3 25-5 120-8 
LOB Siaer Rees. ye: Be Grete oes bike ce ake 96-7 11-2 107-9 16-1 10-0 26-1 112-8 21-2 134-0 
19500 ake che inee snes eet ea 95-2 16-9 | 112-1 15-5 9-6 25-1 110-7 26-5 137-2 
me ee products— 
(ERR AS Sree here, ne oR 15-1 24-7 39-8 6-2 31-4 37-6 21-3 56-1 77-4 
198 i Se eae ee Pi eee Ce | Se 26°9 33-6 60-5 5-0 30-2 35-2 31-9 63-8 95-7 
O56 Se ae sep cr id tens Brave PPS reer 71-0 94-2 | 165-2 5-3 31-4 36-7 76-3 | 125-6 201-9 
Miscellaneous— 
OSTA Saline pee Mn ree We era f 2-7 4-5 7-2 1-0 3°3 4-3 3°7 7-8 11-5 
15 Dicker a Grea Oe epeecke Shacionersnaaee 4-6 6°6 11-2 1-1 2-9 4-0 5-7 9-5 15-2 
Gye Seat orn hoes phones C 2-6 5-9 8-5 1-1 2-9 4-0 3-7 8-8 12-5 
Capital items charged to operating 
expenses— 
QB AEE. 2 Sapte yc SO Cotter. erases — 84-1 84-1 _ — — — 84-1 84-1 
S955 Beer ee Ree eee oes Ee — 90-8 90-8 — — — — 90-8 90-8 
19565. 4.28 cee eee ero — 113-3 | 113-3 —_ — _ — 113-3 113-3 


See eS eS Oe ee 


287-6 | 534-5 | 822-1 97-6 | 390-9 | 488-5 || 385-2 | 925-4 | 1,310-6 


ec cy 


on 5a Ree eter! Se eR ee fe ane 345-0 | 593-5 | 938-5 96-1 | 405-0 | 501-1}! 441-1 | 998-5 | 1,439-6 
19564. 25% oes oe Re eas 461-8 | 842-3 |1,304-1 97-0 | 404-1 | 501-1) 558-8 |1,246-4 | 1,805-2 
UTILITIES 


MSE Gee co Coeasantn otctyan aac. GO 287-9 | 115-9 | 403-8 29-9 21-6 51-5 | 317-8 | 137-5 455-3 


1955 od: SRG SOB PORE oe as 298-6 97-6 | 396-2 33°6 19-5 53-1 332-2 117-1 449-3 

1956 an ete ee CI coos nance de 457-3 122-2 | 579-5 34-3 20-5 54-8 || 491-6 142-7 634-3 
Gas distribution— 

Se ee ee On, ae ee oe, ee ee ee 13-9 1-9 15-8 2-4 1-6 4-0 16-3 3°5 19-8 

1955 4 2y eee sh RO ee ae 15-4 2-2 17-6 2-8 2-0 4-8 18-2 4-2 22-4 

L956 5a. Se Reta. oa a 34-6 3-5 38-1 3-1 2-1 5-2 87°7 5-6 43-3 


70:3 | 183-8 | 254-1 178-9 | 174-9 | 353-8 | 249-2 | 358-7 607-9 
LODO, SSA crn kets.- ce preamtere. ae 67-3 | 109-3 | 176-6 | 174-4] 163-8 | 338-2 | 241-7 | 273-1 514-8 
85-7 | 206-7 | 292-4] 226-1) 167-9 | 394-0] 311-8 | 374-6 686 -4 


DS ae Ree eos oe. eee 7-9 7:0 14-9 6-0 14-9 20-9 13-9 21-9 35:8 
oat me Oe eer eee 6-4 10-0 16-4 5-1 14-9 20-0 11:5 24-9 36-4 
LODO 5 ties iy Selle a's ate One » ara 9-6 13-1 2207 6-0 15-0 21-0 15-6 28-1 43-7 


—— 
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3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1954-56—continued 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
. tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


Utititres—concluded 


Water transport— 
19 


ee Se Se AOR te eae 11-3 28-5 39-8 2-8 17-1 19-9 14-1 45-6 59-7 
ESD ey ele ete REY Sache ror aegs 17:6 23°5 41-1 2-6 13-9 16-5 20-2 37-4 57:6 
NG oo Bye et och EA. CS eine rae 85:5 19-4 104- 4-1 14-1 18-2 89-6 83-5 123-1 

Motor carriers— 
BOD ae eR de Mi. oo tstiekh nen 4-6 23-5 28-1 1-0 37°3 38-3 5-6 60-8 66-4 
TODD creer ret rrneel rsis asters 4 3°5 31-6 35-1 1-1 36°7 37-8 4-6 68-3 72-9 
TOROS Se GENS Sie te 5-7 21-8 27-5 1-1 36-9 38-0 6-8 58-7 65°5 
Grain elevators— 

i, 8S eee a 10-6 3-0 13-6 5-0 2-2 7-2 15-6 Ded 20-8 
URS i ee Ce ee ee 8-3 2-8 11-1 4-4 1-9 6:3 12-7 4-7 17-4 
LOSERS At eae Re a en 8-0 3-4 11-4 3-7 1-7 5:4 11-7 5-1 16-8 

Telephones— 
DDS Ae eee, ose ER. ats ube a « 2 76-0 105-0 181-0 17-5 50-4 67:9 93-5 155-4 248-9 
US ies Gee oe See re Oe ee 82-1 120-8 202-9 18-8 57-7 76:5 100-9 178-5 279-4 
LODO DER Ean tie erin ee ae 93-5 143-0 236-5 20-6 62-7 83-3 114-1 205-7 319-8 
Broadcasting— 

OE 8 oat Solas Rs Sr le: 4-8 9-4 14-2 0-3 1-0 1:3 5-1 10-4 15-5 
GDB eee es Reston icc uk 3-8 5-8 9-6 0-3 1-5 1-8 4-1 7:3 11-4 
LOB GR ea ok ane ee: eae es Oe 3°9 6°5 10-4 0-6 1-1 1-7 4-5 7:6 12-1 

Municipal waterworks— 
LORE: CBee het eae aes ete 57-0 2-4 59-4 12-2 1-3 13-5 69-2 377 72-9 
LONG. Sere Se eee Sean eae 50-5 1-5 52-0 10-8 1-7 12-5 61-3 3-2 64-5 
THE OG Sr Eee a Ce Ge ae eee 67°8 2°2 70-0 12-1 1-4 13-5 79-9 3-6 83-5 
Other utilities—! 
IAS. yaihe Sok ee han, Seinen 65-9 22-2 88-1 4-9 22-3 27-2 70-8 44-5 115-3 
TEER. SC AA ING TRG ead | GOpiea ee tea, 46-8 25-6 72-4 3-1 24-7 27-8 49-9 50-3 100-2 
TOESER Soe Cee es ae ae ee 150-2 25-8 176-0 3-4 26-7 30-1 153- 52-5 206-1 
Capital items charged to operating 

expenses— 

EA SE eMC chi Been aie ad —_ 11-0 11-0 —_ — — _ 11-0 11-0 
TS) A, ee ee ee ee —_ 10-0 10-0 _ _ _ _ 10-0 10-0 
BG cee Pee. 8 ai Ree ooh eae. wl — 11-9 11-9 —_ _ —_ _— 11-9 11-9 

Totals, Utilities— 
OE Re SiS ae eee eee 610-2 | 513-6 | 1,123-8| 260-9 | 344-6 | 605-5 || 871-1 | 858-2 | 1,729-3 
OD oe ah Bsc Le hcdh since 600-3 440-7 | 1,041-0| 257-0 338-3 595-3 857-3 779-0 | 1,636-3 
“LUE SES 0s Sa aera ees ae 1,001-8 | 579-5 | 1,581-3 | 315-1 | 350-1 | 665-2 || 1,316-9 | 929-6 | 2,246-5 

TRADE 

Wholesale— = 
LOD Seen ers ce erie ied 33-4 23-4 56-8 4-3 7-9 12-2 37-7 31:3 69-0 
ODD ae Pinte eR: craves elboi.es art & 19-2 25-1 44.3 4-6 6-1 10-7 23-8 31-2 55-0 
CEE tae 2 oe en ae 39-0 26-4 65-4 5-4 5:3 10:7 44-4 31-7 76-1 

Chain stores— 
LS Se 6 lt ica eh 82-3 27-3 59-6 4-4 S10 8-1 36-7 31-0 67-7 
pow rem. st? ies heesde.beoticwen 33-8 30-2 64-0 4-8 3-2 8-0 38-6 33-4 72-0 
SUE Shas a ee 36-0 26-7 62-7 3-8 3°3 7-1 39-8 30-0 69-8 


MON a es iE gab oS Bie aa 79-1 65-5 | 144-6 14-7 13-0 27-7 93-8 78-5 172-3 
oo oh Aen etait ean tn 84-3 62-5 | 146-8 14-0 10-3 24-3 98+3 72-8 171-1 
SOROS eA eethoh. .icshlscis). Saito 81-3 57-1 | 138-4 12-6 10-6 23-2 93-9 67-7 161-6 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing and oil and gas pipelines. 
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3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1954-56—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 


ment ment ment 


TrapE—concluded 


Department stores— 
1 


Ape nek coe alcunetu siiwlen Seem ere 27-9 ilk: 39-4 4-1 2-8 6-9 32-0 14-3 46-3 

LO DOs Risch eee arth. mek ee ie ford 19-7 5-7 25-4 3-7 2:6 6:3 23-4 8-3 OL 

O56) bie ee 5 Atenas Bremer eevaca 11-7 4-6 16-3 3-7 2:7 6:4 15-4 19 22-7 
Automotive trade— 

1 Hoa cee Spee Me Seen cra cern! 31-4 21-1 52-5 7-7 9-1 16-8 39-1 30-2 69-3 

LOSS ah. eee ee EE ca 36-4 19-7 56-1 7-6 7:3 14-9 44-0 27-0 71-0 

TUE Pa OS Ri cites earn ete AN Reali) oiteeeres 45-5 27-3 72-8 7-9 8-0 15-9 53-4 35-3 88-7 
Capital items charged to operating 

expenses— 

NOD Geel) else Miso Hane... — 14-8 14-8 _ — — 14-8 14-8 

OBS ee cise a esd — 13-8 13-8 —_ — — — 13-8 13-8 

ROR Gee © ee cc eid ditcn mae yes emeraesuawess — 13-8 13-8 — — —_ 13-8 13-8 
Totals, Trade— 

C1 Rs Ee dee aris Saree Ree rr ote Oe ame 204-1 | 163-6 | 367-7 35-2 36-5 71-7 || 239-3 | 200-1 439-4 

1 CI ea SR Se ole Bea eric Rech uaa tcc 193-4 157-0 350-4 34-7 29-5 64-2 228-1 186-5 414-6 

ASG sb erty Ne eo ee he nies 213-5 | 155-9 | 369-4 33-4 29-9 63-3 || 246-9 | 185-8 432-7 


Churches— | 

MORE Rie es oe eee ee 30-6 3-2 33-8 6-0 0-8 6-8 36-6 4-0 40-6 

TODD ae A tos ce see ce eee 33-7 Sail 36-8 6-3 0-6 6-9 40-0 Bey 43-7 

OR Gaertn Bon ete oy cuits cn 43-1 3:3 46-4 5-4 0-7 6-1 48-5 4-0 52-5 
Universities— 

1054: pee oe. ae ee ee 16-6 3-4 20-0 2-7 0-4 3-1 19-3 3-8 23-1 

VOSS 2e cles Gee ets ee eee ee 22-8 3°6 26-4 3-1 0-4 3°5 25-9 4-0 29-9 

L056) tAeenac ote eet Se. eerie ore 31-2 3°5 34-7 2-9 0-3 ajee 34-1 3-8 37-9 
Schools— 

O54 Bae Oe ee 135-3 18-8 154-1 15-8 2-6 18-4 151-1 21-4 172-5 

O55... Ae circnctommbdes @ ucts wee oe 172-1 17-0 189-1 18-3 2-7 21-0 190-4 19-7 210-1 

TOR Ge oe er oe ae ok Ce ee 183-6 19-0 | 202-6 18-5 Del: 21-2 || 202-1 21-7 223-8 
Hospitals— 

TODAS: | See a es ee eh ee 106-4 15-2 121-6 9-3 2-8 12-1 115-7 18-0 133-7 

MOSS. toe. a oece eee eee ee 132-1 14-5 146-6 10-3 3-5 13-8 142-4 18-0 160-4 

TOSGTE tote e haere eer 131-5 19-1 150-6 14-3 3-4 ATi 145-8 22-5 168-3 
Other institutional services—! 

ht Be. 4 ee Se ee 7-6 0-2° 7-8 0-8 — 0-8 8-4 0-2 8-6 

T9558.) Soe. cen Ine Seed, 9-0 0:8 9-8 1-2 _ 1-2 10-2 0-8 11:0 

195631. See ee eee ee 12-8 0-4 13-2 1-4 — 1-4 14-2 0-4 14-6 
Totals, Institutional Services— 

O54. vec ohn ee cee haa ce 296-5 40-8 | 337-3 34:6 6-6 41-2 || 331-1 47-4 378-5 

1955. ccs ee ee eee 369-7 39-0 | 408-7 39-2 7-2 46-4 || 408-9 46-2 455-1 

TOSGR ran i ee a ee 402-2 45-3 | 447-5 42-5 71 49-6 || 444-7 52-4 497-1 


1 Includes privately operated social and welfare institutions. 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1954-56 is given 
in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stock of the province 
and are a reflection of economic activity in that area, but the actual production of these 
assets may generate its major employment in income-giving effects in other regions. For 
example the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in western Canada 
means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction activity in the 
Prairie Provinces. 
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4.—Summary of anitel Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
by Province 1954-56 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1954; preliminary actual 1955; intentions 1956. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
an Total | strue- and Total || struc- and Total 
Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
tray ang 
RODS er ee ae ee 23 ries 18 14 32 68 37 105 
Reh, ad * ES ae. & ees 23 84 18 11 29 79 34 113 
DUDOUMNT ea. ec cae 24 92 19 12 31 87 36 123 
Prince Edward Island— 
KEEL aon, Rk sn gee Rel Reker A eee ae 7 19 4 4 8 16 11 27 
Uke irm €* eee tls BE sly eee eee Peer i rf 20 6 4 10 19 11 30 
LUD Ghee Pee Sree te. 8 on 6 4 10 19 12 31 
Nova Scotia— 
Se ee ee ae Senne ee 56 156 35 32 67 135 88 223 
TODO% Bat. S 40.2: 1h. kee 49 156 oo 31 64 140 80 220 
LCE eae.) ae ree Cee eae eee 61 176 35 30 65 150 91 241 
New Brunswick— 
hy Se Oe ee oe ee eee 41 119 oe 30 62 110 71 181 
UD Reser eee eS CIN cine gine 40 154 35 30 65 149 70 219 
AUT a eats 2c Se eth ceri hee ete 50 191 39 31 70 180 8] 261 
Quebec— 
iba! bee «tytn A tte dy) Ae Mets dole 424 1,362 222 286 508 1,160 710 1,870 
DODD ART, ee eee tte ook 481 1,597 228 284 512 1,344 765 2,109 
Ie in CS ALA ee ee ee 522 1,762 251 289 540 1,491 811 2,302 
Ontaric— 
TOES cos oe ree cng ae Seana ae 772 2,089 383 432 815 1,700 1,204 2,904 
1) econ Se ee Mn a 738 2,208 372 450 822 1,842 1,188 3,030 
POG Rate act is Ln rhe, a sn Ah 938 | 2,706 404 451 855 | 2.172 1,389 3,561 
Manitoba— 

Ue ee. Sr ae 94 270 61 60 121 237 154 391 
LOGOS en ee ee eee 106 297 64 61 125 255 167 422 
LOS ee Ree ee ee eT 106 340 71 63 134 305 169 474 

Saskatchewan— 

Ee eT ena! saan, See anaes ocie 150 377 67 62 129 294 ie 506 
TODO i ee eS oe ook oo Pe 134 350 71 62 133 287 196 483 
ADU Meee ke oo Mat oe esi beet: 151 aie 79 63 142 300 214 514 

Alberta— 
LEY soc e BED EE: Sees ee 190 627 93 87 180 530 age 807 
CN en, tay ok ee: ae oe a 169 680 88 78 166 599 247 846 
NEUE Cesky Ale, Ge SR AS MES |e ee 206 834 96 81 177 724 287 1,011 
British Columbia—! 
LUT igs Weeden AAG ee) oe 182 533 99 108 207 450 290 740 
LN Ce eed, eee ee er 209 683 99 114 213 Dis 323 896 
LS Chao? Gia as, A anne CO a aa 301 1,034 106 113 219 839 414 13253 
Canada—2 
Se 9G een ee ae fe re 1,939 | 5,625 | 1,014 | 1,115 | 2,129 || 4,700] 3,054 7,754 
a es 9 8 See a nee re 1,956 | 6,229 | 1,014 | 1,125 | 2,139 || 5,287 | 3,081 8,368 
La ee oo ee 25367 | 7,528 | 1,106 | 1,137 | 2,243 || 6,267 | 3,504 9,771 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 2 are caused by minor adjustments and rounding. 


2 Slight differences between these totals and those of 
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CE 


Section 2.—The Construction Industry 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures which appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair con- 
struction. The slight differences between these figures and the corresponding figures of 
Section 1 are accounted for by rounding and minor revisions. 


The intended construction program in Canada for 1956, including all sectors of the 
Canadian economy—business, institutions, government and housing—is estimated at 
$6,271,000,000, a figure considerably above the record set in 1955. The volume of new 
construction carried out in 1954 increased 1 p.c. over 1953 and preliminary estimates for 
1955 show a 12 p.c. rise over 1954, bringing the volume of construction to a new high 
in postwar years. Repair construction expenditures increased 5 p.c. from 1953 to 1954 
but decreased 4 p.c. in 1955. 


The importance of the construction industry in the economy of the country is illus- 
trated by the fact that it continues to account for more than 18 p.c. of the gross national 
product. Table 5 shows construction, both new and repair, in constant as well as current 
dollars. 


* An explanation of sources and methods is given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 727, and DBS annual report 
Construction in Canada. 


5.—WValue of Construction Work Performed, Current and Constant (1949) Dollars 1947-56 
Nore.—Actual 1947-54; preliminary 1955; intentions 1956. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


NE ——————— nl La 


New Construction ees Total Construction be Tat Gaon 
eet Construction National Product 
Current | Constant | Current | Constant | Current | Constant || Current | Constant 
TORTS... Es 4s: bee a 1, 424 1,681 592 696 2,016 2,307 14-6 — 15-4 
TORO ies ral aie oe ia alertitt ae 1,877 1,947 694 720 2,571 2,667 16:5 17-0 
1940... Jeanette 2,124 2,124 732 732 2,856 2,856 17-3 17:5 
TORO... +. SOR nee 2,366 2,247 766 727 3,132 2,974 17-2 17-2 
Ts Sees ey ef 2,734 2,308 927 783 3,661 3,091 17-0 16-9 
RODD. cc ER ses ee Rs oe 3, 282 2,616 916 730 4,198 3,346 18-0 17-1 
POS ON AEA Nn., 2 5c cer eee ihc 3, 666 2,824 974 749 4,640 3,573 19-0 17-6 
LODE SATR... Seeee doce 3,700 2,852 1,023 787 4,723 3,639 19-6 18-5 
EO. a eR. 2 Wig te  a 4,274 3,200 1,012 755 5, 286 3,955 19-9 18-4 
(CER AE apie ter eee 5,161 os 1,110 ie 6,271 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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6.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Contractors and Others 1953-56 
Norr.—Actual 1953 and 1954; preliminary 1955; intentions 1956. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Contract Construction.........................0.0.. op ee 3,358 3,382 4,007 4,798 
ING em Ree ic gk akira hunt crite cbxhEe on ah 2,995 9, OL! 3,598 4,359 
LES EIYEN I (eee cs oN lg SO a Sco te ria ts OA Re eR a nc 363 371 409 439 
CURLER WOMSUPMCUIONS (0c Soc aa «| uci oes w'obeeras clued owe «ds 1,231 1,341 1,279 1,473 
EC ee i A eee ee ee ee eS 670 689 676 802 
JEN eiMDITT: Se. erga aanse see Ae ea aia tila cater, 611 652 603 671 
Totals, COnStruction ey teks, He SU an eo Sls 4,640 4,723 5, 286 6,271 
NG ae Reese ore his TR Se Se 3,666 3,700 4,274 5,161 
Repalty . 056 05.0. TRE Beier s Sere ee 8 pe 974 1,023 1,012 1,110 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Most of the increase in construction in 1956 is expected to occur in the engineering 
category as will be seen from the figures of Table 7. The largest advances will be in gas 
and oil facilities which are expected to show an increase of $149,000,000 and in electric 
power construction which will be up by $131,000,000. However all the engineering catego- 
ries are set at higher amounts for 1956. 

In building construction, industrial building is expected to register the greatest in- 
crease; that category is estimated at $554,000,000 in 1956 as compared with an estimated 
$409,000,000 in 1955. All other building categories also show substantial gains and housing 
continues to account for about 30 p.c. of total construction—29 -6 p.c. in 1954, 32-8 p.c. in 
1955 and 29-1 p.c. in 1956. 


7.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Principal Type 1953-56 


Nore.—Actual 1953 and 1954; preliminary 1955; intentions 1956. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Type of Construction 12K@) EEG: EXO, IENG): 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
‘ota Total otal Total 
Building Construction................... 25812 60-6 | 2,914 61-7 || 3,374 63-8 | 3,746 59-7 
HRIGSI COU Lanne fats tbir oe a sepcte Aalcless csc ria /chors 1,297 28-0 | 1,400 29-6 | 1,734 32-8 | 1,826 29-1 
WAGNStrial: sis ...c. Isat si kok oa ees 402 8-7 364 7:7 409 7:7 554 8-8 
Commercials, 1... <4 eees osbieeer inser 502 10-8 546 11-6 530 10-0 600 9-6 
LUCE: RAYA TC) AVN AROS Aa Renna RI A Wc 343 7:4 377 8-0 461 8-7 509 8-1 
TOC ies 1, A eee a ee teeny Sree 268 5-8 227 4-8 240 4-6 257 4-1 
Engineering Construction............... 1,828 39-4 | 1,809 38-3 | 1,912 36-2 | 2,525 40-3 
LV SER. 5 Lay. yap Sen ne ae 76 1-6 72 1-5 77 1-5 137 2-2 
Road, highway and aerodrome.......... 457 9-9 473 10-0 508 9-6 596 9-5 
Waterworks and sewage...............-. 135 2-9 183 3-9 182 3-4 209 3-3 
P2AIMS ANd ATriSAtiOn s455 se eaal. vasides doi 66 1-4 33 0-7 30 0-6 59 1-0 
Electric power.....:,..........5 serena, seeps 338 7:3 322 6-8 328 6-2 459 7°3 
Railway, telephone and telegraph........ 317 6°8 295 6-3 Sibi 5-9 386 6-2 
PS AN GIOL TACHIICS... 5.4.5 eee ees son sti 253 5-5 270 5-7 310 5-9 459 7-3 
CEN CGT iioe Wied “sealer ear eenaan were (Pacts a ORs 186 4-0 161 3-4 166 Bi! 220 3°5 
Totals, Construction............. 4,640 | 100-0 | 4,723 | 100-0 | 5,286 | 100-0| 6,271 | 100-0 


Changes in the pattern of the construction program showing where shifts within 
the program have occurred from year to year are given in Table 8. 
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8.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 
1954 to 1955 and 1955 to 1956 


Type 


Engineering Construction-concl. 


Boad, Highway and Acrodrome 
—conel. 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 
Parkinelots CLC sans 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling. . 
Sidewalks* paths a. css eee ee 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 
ways, tarmac..... aR bt re, 


Waterworks and Sewage Systems 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
storpisewersa meena eres 
Watermains, hydrants and serv- 
COS ado geo Cae he RS Ee reed 
Sewage systems and connections. 
Pumping stations, water......... 
Water storage tanks............. 


Dams and Irrigation............. 
Dams and reservoirs..........+- 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

DLOJCCUSM Rae ee ee eee 


Electric Power................... 
Electric power, generating plants, 
including water conveying and 
controlling structures.......... 
Electric transformer stations.... 
Power transmission and distri- 
bution lines, trolley wires...... 
Streethahitinel gach tee ts «ca 


Railway, Telephone and Tele- 
draph-eieeke eee: ghee 
Railway tracks and roadbed.... 
Signals and interlockers......... 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 
underground and marine cables 


Gas and Oil Facilities............ 
Gas mains and services.......-- 
Pumping stations, oil............ 
Pumping Stations, Case. scecin 
@illstoragetanks 2... asses 


Change | Change 
Type 1954 to 1955 to 
1955 1956 
$’000,000 | $'000,000 
Building Construction 
Residential.i-.4.. 0.056 22-2 bene 334 92 
Dwellings, single, double, du- 
plexes and apartments......... 334 92 
Indus trialszs ae ea 44 145 
Factories, plants, workshops..... 47 112 
Mine and mine mill buildings.... %: 25 
Railway stations, offices, road- 

Way ADUICING Sane eee eee rete ore —1 4 
Railway shops, engine houses, 

water and fuel stations........ —4 3 

Commercials. 3. sche er —17 70 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 

erated StOLake mCUC. acs sie —12 18 
Gram elevatorsss ese. je. pero —4 2 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 

terias, tourist cabs... 06a —l 12 
Oficesouildingsity. 12 jcmaee ee —6 eh 
Stores, retail and wholesale..... 4 —3 
Garages and service stations..... 3 10 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 

recreational buildings......... —2 5 
Laundries and dry cleaning es- 

tal lishMentshas.c cuca ete 1 —1 

Institutional..................... 85 48 
Schools and other educational 

puilidings Au sett Ae ee 49 20 
Churches and other religious 

buldingss. 5 gee Sa ete 3 itp 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 

BUCIStAbLONS;cCbCes eta eens 25 4 
Other institutional buildings..... 8 14 

Other Building Construction... 13 17 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 

LING s ee alo cow SARE uo ee 5 6 
Broadeasting, radio and _ televi- 

sion, relay and booster stations, 

telephone exchanges........... 0 4 
Aeroplane hangars.............-- —1 4 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat 

OLFtairte ae ae ee ee 0 0 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, ; k 

CLC PRE Ses eee 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, cook- 

eries, residence buildings...... 9 —2 
Miscellaneous building construc- 

COs: Cee hw ee ee ee 0 1 

Totals, Building Construction. . 460 373 
Engineering Construction 
Wiarine 22 oon herd cet ee See 5 60 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- 

WA TCES MS voiic che Mees be ae oo —4 16 
Retaining walls, embankments, 

TFIPTAPPUNG,, obs cites sca av eee ons 0 0 
Canals and waterways.......... 5 28 
Dredging and pile driving....... 3 16 
Dyke construction®....4..5 6-5. 0 0 
MogeinetooOomsn.. ass 2 ee ee ee 3 =! 
Other marine construction....... —2 1 

Road, Highway and Aerodrome. 35 88 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 

highways, parking lots, etc.... 16 36 
Gravel or stone streets, high- 

ways, roads, parking lots, etc. . 12 21 


@as storase-tankee 5... ese ese ee 
Oil pipelines: Vs..45% «1. See eee 
Gast pipelines, cece... stem ane 
Onh-wellstc. hixcnceas pub eeece ste 
Gaowellsey eer ere 
Oil-refinery processing units..... F 
Natural gas cleaning plants...... 


Other Engineering Construction 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
passes, viaductstas.. ccanaaen os 
Tunnels and subways............ 
INCINETATOLS no entee eae eke 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 
Cine Metek.; Bash ewes saapwaenes 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
outdoor recreational facilities. . 
Mineshafts and other below sur- 
TACOS WOL KINGS nae weds eet aie eee 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 
LAGS. 15S oan Ae RAE Nae 
Miscellaneous engineering con- 
Structionees aa vccrche os oalee crs 


$000,000 | $'000,000 


Se 
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Table 9 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 


for which information is available. 


and 8 are derived. 


It contains the detailed data from which Tables 7 


9.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 1954-56 


Norr.—Actual 1954; preliminary 1955; intentions 1956. Actual data for 1953 have not been published in the 
Canada Year Book but are available on request. 


1956 
Repair | Total 
$’000 $000 


1954 1955 
Type —— ES E—E=E=eEe eee | 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New 
000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Building Construction 
Residential. ............. 1,178,000; 221, 900)1,399,900/1,495,700| 238, 000/1, 733, 700/1,573, 500 


Dwellings, single, double, 
duplexes and apartments|1, 178,000 


Jndustrial. 5.5.2 e.... 262,405 
Factories, plants, work- 
shops, food canneries....} 223,788 
Mine and mine mill build- 
CATS Tog ee Sine aan ER Spe 25,275 
Railway stations, offices, 
roadway buildings...... 7,611 
Railway shops, engine 
houses, water and fuel 
Buon ee to tats fe 5,731 
Commercial.............. 462,746 
Warehouses, storehouses, 
refrigerated storage, etc. 83, 364 
Grain elevators.......... 13,710 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
cafeterias, tourist cabins. 19,393 
Office buildings. ......... 149, 659 
Stores, retail and whole- 
LCN Ee ae ee 9 ene aan 150,095 
Garages and service sta- 
[TOY TS ae pene. hye i kee 30,320 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- 
ment and _ recreational 
butidingsres a7 “Pt ca oty, 15,189 
Laundries and dry clean- 
ing establishments...... 1,016 
Institutional............ 330,727 
Schools and other educa- 
tional buildings....... 155, 838 
Churches and other re- 
ligious buildings. ..... 32,299 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clin- 
ics, first-aid stations, 
Sri) ae ae ae 110, 495 
Other institutional 
Duildinges ss i a. deo 32,095 
Other Building Con- 
struction............ 144, 005 
Farm buildings (exclud- 
ing dwellings)........... 70, 190 
Broadcasting, radio and 
television, relay and 
booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges........ 18, 848 
Aeroplane hangars....... 10,017 
Passenger terminals, bus, 
CER oy He rahe + Sige PO eae ay 868 
Armouries, barracks, drill 
BAU NOGOn! hae tead «ba: 29,213 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, 
camp cookeries, bush 
depots and camps....... 5,764 
Miscellaneous building... 9,105 


Totals, Building Con- 
SANPEPUMON Scan clas « 


221, 900)1, 399, 900)1, 495, 700 


102,071} 364,476] 304,880 
77,550} 301,338] 270,534 
6,355) 31,630| 26,481 
9,459] 17,070] 4,373 
8,707| 14,438] 3,492 
83,593} 546,339] 450,402 
10,277| 93,641] 71,289 
5,408} 19,118} 9,844 
11,297] 30,690; 19,428 
23/309} 172,968] 144,925 
24,512| 174,607| 156,619 
5,620| 35,940| 32,614 
2,332| 17,521] 13,546 
838} 1,854| 2,137 
45,805| 376,532| 412,750 
19,896] 175,734 201, 820 
6,167| 38,466] 35,373 
11,020] 121,515} 134,748 
8,722) 40,817] 40, 809 
82,639] 226,644] 154,926 
60,670} 130,860] 72,836 
1,387] 20,235] 19,167 
2161] 125178) 9/267 
163] 1,031 540 
6,673| 35,886 30,907 
4,958] 10,722} 12,936 
6,627| 15,732| 9,273 


2,377,883) 536, 008/2, 913, 891)/2, 818, 658 


6, 267 


238, 000|1, 733, 700/1, 573, 500 


104,095] 408,975} 443,473 
78,060) 348,594] 380,326 
7,482| 33,963| 51,535 
11,234] 15,607| 6,863 
7,319} 10,811) 4,749 
79,346] 529,748] 522,405 
10,159} 81,448] 88, 086 
5.115] 14,959| 12/447 
10,283} 29,711] 31,106 
22/461) 167,386] 173,031 
22,405] 179,024) 154,817 
6,268} 38,882| 43,016 
1,813] 15,359] 19,139 
842) 2,979 763 
48,584] 461,334] 456,491 
22,604] 224,424) 221,837 
6,388] 41,761] 46,865 
11,368] 146,116] 134,277 
8,224] 49,033] 53,512 
84,939] 239,865] 166,011 
62,904] 135,740] 74,919 
1,376] 20,543| 22,745 
1,736] 11,003] 13,219 
156 696 719 
6,109] 37,016] 34,335 
6,391] 19,327] 10,495 
15,540 9.579 


252, 300/1,825,800 
252, 300|1,825,800 
110,143} 553,616 
80,443} 460,769 
7,873| 59,408 
12,452) 19,315 


9,375 
77,831 


11,314 
4,984 


10,221 
21,652 


21,329 
6,105 


14,124 
600, 236 


99, 400 
17,431 


41,327 
194, 683 


176, 146 
49,121 


1,491 
735 
53, 060 
22,936 
5,539 


20,630 
1,498 
509,551 
244,773 
52,404 


15,401 
9,184 


149,678 
62, 696 


91, 048 
66,673 


257,059 
141, 592 


1,541 
2,077 


150 
7,395 


24,286 
15, 296 


869 
41,730 


6,613) 17,108 
6,599} 16,178 


554, 964/3,373, 622/3,161,880) 584,382|/3,746,262 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 1954-56—continued 


1955 1956 
Type —_—$—$—$——— | — 
Total Repair | Total New Repair | Total 
$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Engineering 
Construction 
Marine@te) tects «see: 72,443 12,030) 77,212) 122,786) 14,476) 137,262 
Docks, wharves, piers, : 

break waters.ieess as che 39, 606 5,946] 35,486] 45,576 6,311] 51,887 
Retaining walls, embank- 

ments, riprapping....... 2,390 428 2,208 1,959 412 WPA 
Canals and waterways... 6,373 1,094 11,388 37,329 1,603) 38,932 
Dredging and pile driving 17,025 2,685} 20,270} 31,972 4,058} 36,0380 
Dyke construction....... 1,281 252 1,072 642 231 873 
Logging booms.......... 1,519 519 4,148 2,386 688} 3,074 
Otjheramnarine swe ae 4,249 1,106 2,640 2,922 1,173} 4,095 

Road, Highway and 

Aerodrome............. 473, 424 145,566) 508,113} 442,127) 154,129) 596,256 
Hard surfaced or paved 

streets, highways, park- 

IN OMOUSe CLC ANecmihtinee 207,575 56,299} 223,362} 200,327) 59,082) 259,409 
Gravel or stone streets, 

highways, roads, park- 

ING) OLS. EL Cwee secre 129,228 53,705} 141,496] 104,557] 57,471; 162,028 
Dirt, clay or other streets, 

roads, parking lots, etc.. 33,431 14,095 40,288) 37,151 15,199} 52,350 
Grading, scraping, oiling, 

arllin cee ace 73, 483 17,226) 74,420) 75,253 18,047} 93,300 
Sidewalks, paths........ 22,074 3 780 20,952) 17428 3,835] 20,963 
Aerodromes, landing 

fields, runways, tarmac. 7,633 454 7,595 Us 495 8,206 

Waterworks and Sewage 

Syst€Mms-...:0.-csqe05- ooh 183, 457 22,514] 182,307] 184,989} 23,822) 208,811 
Tile drains, drainage 

ditches, storm sewers.. 30, 127 3,970 30,810} 29,554 4,035] 33,589 
Water mains, hydrants 

and S€rviCeS..........+. 71,289 11,306] 69,564} 67,986) 12,496) 80,482 
Sewage systems and con- 

NECHIONSH een oak Garren 73,990 6,171} 73,811) 71,250 6,253| 77,503 
Pumping stations, water. 3, 400 913 Deli 14, 254 951] 15,205 
Water storage tanks...... 4,298 154 2,950 1,945 87| 2,032 

Dams and Irrigation.... 32,845 3,945} 29,393) 55,103 4,145] 59,248 
Dams and reservoirs..... 20,911 1,793 16,333 43,714 1,851) 45,565 
Irrigation and land re- 

clamation projects...... 11,934 2,152 13,060 11,389 2,294) 13,683 

Electric Power........... 321,870 $5,196) 328,425} 422,210) 36,262) 458,472 
Electric power generating 

plants, including water 

conveying and control- 

line. structures. ..sec-cns 153,041 8,472] 152,066); 229,561 9,051) 238,612 
Electric transformer sta- 

TONS? lowe aero eareeets 16,295 3,867; 23,517; 29,415 3,980} 33,395 
Power transmission and 

distribution lines, trolley 

WATES 4.454575 Fole wistoeetee oie 146, 884 21,010} 147,259] 158,757] 21,387] 180,144 
Street lighting...... eetbx: 5,650 1,847 ; 4,477 1,844] 6,321 

Railway, Telephone and 

TelegrapM.. . cc. 666s 294,824 170,615) 310,642) 165,103} 221,135) 386,238 
Railway tracks and road- 

Dedeepeteraten Sn eetincek 185, 162 136,303} 194,600) 71,662} 188,829) 255,491 
Signals and interlockers. . 8, 232 3,940 , 264 3,295 4,190) 7,485 
Telegraph and telephone 

lines, underground and 

marine cables........... 101, 480 30,372} 110,788} 90,146) 33,116) 123,262 
Gas and Oil Facilities... 269, 787 24,629} 309,572) 433,067; 25,300) 458,367 
Gas mains and services.. Weoley 1, 963 14,014; 29,182 2,252) 31,434 
Pumping stations, oil.... 8,669 738 3, 662 2,701 So7iteroroos 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 1954-56—concluded 


1954 1955 1956 
Type | — 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Engineering 


Construction—concluded 
Gas and Oil Facilities 


—concluded 

Pumping stations, gas.... 1,026 22 1,048 367 56 423 284 51 335 
Oil storage tanks........ 14,185 1,759} 15,944) 14,487 1,883} 16,370} 15,653 2,353} 18,006 
Gas storage tanks....... 2,196 943 3,139 817 470 1, 287 1,414 50} 1,464 
Oil pipelines............. 47,400 2,120} 49,520] 16,889 1,144; 18,033) 15,180 857! 15,987 
Gas pipelines............ 13,185 1,069] 14,254) 22,175 512} 22,687] 128,384 802} 129,186 
APOE: Alte ite eh cs 87,598 2,179} 89,777) 117,291 2,436] 119,727) 139,191 3,291] 142,482 
ASS OWLS. 1, sterete oh a's 8,273 245 8,518} 15,815 285} 16,100} 23,094 378} 23,472 
Oil-refinery processing 

RIN Wastin eter ee sieht e's 54,602} 13,849} 68,451) 80,013] 14,981} 94,994} 70,600] 14,321] 84,921 
Natural gas cleaning 

pe 6 ee 3,065 89 3,154 2,114 161 2,270 7,434 108} 7,542 

Other Engineering Con- 

Struction.............. 114,304, 46,522) 160,826) 123,469} 42,796] 166,265) 173,937] 45,976] 219,913 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, 

overpasses, viaducts.... 55,319} 22,924) 78,243) 63,636) 21,326] 84,962} 89,471] 23,058] 112,529 
Tunnels and subways.... Toul 440 8,011 3, 882 413 4,295 5, 169 488} 5,657 
Ineinerators,..es0e Ps xs 5, 184 368 O, 002 3,902 655 4,557 3,788 723) 4,511 
Park systems, landscap- 

ing, sodding, etc........ 4,525 5,404 9,929 3,966 3,198 7,164 4,207 3,981} 7,588 


Swimming pools, tennis 
courts, outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities........... 4,437 1,199 5,636 3,890 937 4,827 3,908 1,084} 4,992 
Mine shafts and other 
below surface workings . 19,919 2,001 22,270| 22,825 2,176; 25,001 45,345 2,043) 47,388 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, 
Siardirails Ge cee. hi. 5,757 11,028 16,785 Byler 10,108) 15,835 6,572 10,856] 17,428 
Miscellaneous engineering 11,592 2,808 14, 400 15,641 3,983 19,624 15,477 4,343] 19,820 


Totals, Engineering 


Construction.......... 1,322,218) 487, 258/1,809,476)1,454,638| 457, 291/1,911,929/1,999,322) 525, 245/2,524,567 
Grand Totals, Con- 
struction.............. 3, 700, 101)1, 023, 266) 4, 723, 367/4, 273, 296/1, 012, 255/5, 285, 551/5, 161, 202/1, 109, 627|6,270,829 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 10. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those given for individual provinces 
and by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for average numbers 
employed, earnings, and cost of materials used are based on ratios of these items to total 
value of work performed, derived from survey work done in 1955 and applied to the 
total value-of-work figures. Although these ratios were calculated in some detail by 
type of industry still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise geographical location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken 
by large companies operating in a number of provinces. However if used with these 
qualifications in mind the table provides useful estimates. 


In using the employment data, it is also of value to have a knowledge of the methods 
used in collecting the basic information on which the estimates are calculated. Respondents 
are requested to report the total number on payroll during the last pay period of the 
month; additions of the monthly data are divided by 12 to compute the annual averages. 
Thus the resulting figures are representative of the total number of employees working 
full time throughout the year. The total number on the payroll at any given time may 
of course be above or below this average. 
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10.—Average Numbers Employed in Construction, Earnings, Cost of Material Used and 
Value of Work Performed by Province and by Contractor 1953-56 


Norr.—Actual 1953 and 1954; preliminary 1955; intentions 1956. 


¥ Cost of Value of 
Province and Year Nba g Earnings Material Work 
prey Used Performed 
No. $000 $’000 $000 
Province 
Wewioundiand asvestthak toe. ote > senienmlts os 1953 8,973 Die ols 30,298 68,118 
1954 9,755 26,548 30, 702 67,372 
1955 11,026 30, 607 35, 152 79,022 
1956 12,181 33,688 39,001 87,325 
Pince Hdwardilsland: 3.2 toows enches Qacie psidone 1953 2,007 Aa | 7,398 14,222 
1954 2,229 4, 862 5,900 15, 589 
1955 2,519 5,661 7,102 18,503 
1956 2,516 5,691 7,288 18,571 
Nowa COL Mnme en che cea nies as PERS ee 1953 19,898 50, 985 68,550 141,184 
1954 18,915 49 , 227 62,510 136,018 
1955 18,205 49,538 64, 934 140, 452 
1956 19,740 538,731 69, 643 150, 801 
INewa Bruns with: hirc.c5 2s = Sf eedeueeeniovare 1953 15,338 37,110 62.715 105, 227 
1954 14, 820 38,210 59,795 110,975 
1955 18,581 49 , 289 81,101 149, 337 
1956 22,072 59,011 98,039 180, 482 
Quebecor itar.ca SRR ee. et Aes. SAEs. 1953 133,598 398, 134 537, 622 1,124,040 
1954 133,621 408, 934 559, 341 1,160, 447 
1955 148,670 465,276 648,775 1,342,902 
1956 164,771 516,217 720, 499 1,491,212 
Ontario ener. MG See ee stat mesedcm sicloeke es 1953 171,638 558,757 744, 621 15597. 331 
1954 180,877 601, 469 792,362 1,699,764 
1955 187, 868 644, 877 861,154 1,841,670 
1956 221,936 763, 874 1,013,313 2,172,326 
Manitobast SAS Ree. Sioa Mito. misao 1953 28, 894 79,369 122,620 245,760 
1954 27,037 82, 293 116,945 240,977 
1955 27,013 85, 475 124,327 254, 366 
1956 32,343 102,727 148,514 305, 057 
Sacicatcherranl etc dae a ec ees 1953 25,187 76,390 114, 996 235,195 
1954 30,333 99,377 125, 626 291,521 
1955 29,165 98,122 123,651 287 , 336 
1956 31,366 105, 187 131,354 300, 588 
ATIberta eae tee cae EEE TS erecta ee 1953 50,184 177, 422 264, 628 556, 008 
1954 50, 609 171,399 247,360 550, 258 
1955 53, 183 186, 066 267, 469 599, 328 
1956 64, 302 225, 643 323,675 724, 923 
British Columbia; either eee ee eee 1953 53,780 216,610 242,105 552,560 
1954 44,656 | 173, 755 194, 269 450, 446 
1955 54,000 216,999 250,535 572,635 
1956 77,318 315, 159 367,609 839, 544 
NOG AS ee ert. Pees dio. orate owe eoyorearates 1953 509, 497 1,626,611 2,185, 613 4,639, 645 
1954 512,852 1,656,074 2,194,810 4,723,367 
1955 550, 230 1,831,910 2,464, 200 5,285,551 
1956 648,545 2,180,928 2,918,935 6,270,829 
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10.—Average Numbers Employed in Construction, Earnings, Cost of Material Used and 
Value of Work Performed by Province and by Contractor 1953-56—concluded 


eee 


Cost of Value of 
Contractor and Year I a laws Be Earnings Material Work 
Dy’ Used Performed 
d No. $000 $000 $000 
Contractors and Others 
Gantraoponss, 26 Sut Ee 2h... 4. (EHRs cs 1953 317,326 1,085, 667 1,588, 109 3,358, 410 
1954 316,191 1,077,812 1,599, 498 3,381, 630 
1955 366, 743 1,279,791 1,897, 483 4,006, 284 
1956 437,163 1,540, 473 2,268,631 4,797,806 
DIGIEGIOREINE IE + AN RET OTE... sc Boks a Bee... . 1953 79,870 233, 692 263, 128 540,341 
5 1954 Rislon 243,910 244,013 537,576 
1955 72,245 234, 874 235,477 517, 823 
3956 91,434 298,214 297 , 329 656, 251 
ER eet ee ee ee ae he Oe 1953 56, 640 148,278 131,529 318,278 
1954 68,724 179,767 141,983 383,558 
1955 63, 862 171, 850 134, 221 361, 156 
1956 68, 952 185, 434 142,977 388, 725 
Others wees. ge. Dhiele pis eho Hoe e alates os 1953 55, 661 158,974 202, 847 422,616 
1954 50, 800 155,085 209,316 420,603 
1955 47,380 145,395 197,019 400, 288 
1956 50,996 156, 807 209,998 428, 047 


a 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


Contracts Awarded.—According to figures published by MacLean Building Reports 
Inmited, the value of contracts awarded in 1955 increased by $1,028,632,800 or 48 p.c. 
over 1954. The most substantial increase was in engineering construction which more 
than doubled during the year. 

Decreases in the value of construction contracts awarded in 1955 compared with 1954 
in the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
were more than offset by increases in the other provinces. The greatest absolute increases 
were shown by British Columbia and Ontario. 


11.— Value of Construction Contracts Awarded 1920-55 
(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
Bee O83 ke DOOD SOOO | el GSD oocacatyvchs tte ee 132872400 || 1944 25. 2... eee S. 291,961, 800 
TAL owes Oa ae 240,133, 300i PLOSSERA take .cccor. civ ss 9 (G259 5800) | 1045. 2 ke eee 409,032,700 
1S Seis Aiea tare ree 301 943, ROOs 1984 eo eo 1257 SU 500 cel 04622 So er eee 663, 355, 100 
“Gays. Se i Bla o4 OUOuI LOO a. sk ceneeci oe BO; SUD; OOO 1947! Bo gare rei at 718,137, 100 
See ot. BUG go 01, LOOM lab iancacts dice eae: 162,588,000) | 1948. <6. eens 954,082, 400 
I ct tL ek 29150035 OOO is Odd sore MeN crane Oh 224406657000 19402... 2. esx ation ol 1, 148,547,300 
BED AMS cane ns. takes see BLD 947, GOO. IT LGB CARS oie ce US epedis G00 Wi LODO. cece an eee 1,525,764, 700 
Pee eo och Ait ek ALB 951,600. || 1089 a92, Haan oS. Lh Go. O00 N LOD. che este te eee oe 2,295,499, 200 
SEs ns, 4 are ge 472.032: 600; lel O40 ee ee ee S40, 009, SOO W One... 2s. 4 sivas cached 1,812,177, 600 
Pe Re Ae. 53, oe Ck 676,651,800) a lG4 ts; ; A ee. BUD. God aOR ntOaSicn: vy. 4 ie aco ela 8 2,017,060, 700 
UNE eee en Sr cts eee 4565099. GO0H AL Gaatee. sees ale 25U 7094. LOO) PGRLE 6. sche eatles 2,154, 959, 200 
JUSS 1 ei ees 915,482,000) jel 943.5005. Bt «ces ee 0G, LOd; SOOM EGOS. cd ia dae oe 3,183, 592,000 


— 
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12.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded by Province and Type 
of Construction 1951-55 


(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 


Province 
and 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Type of Construction 
fee ea eae ee ee A ee See 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newtfoundland........-.<..-..- 10,509, 400 21,985,300 8,549, 700 12,253,700 39, 140, 200 
Prince Edward Island........- 3,251,000 3,489,000 1,254, 300 3,899, 500 3,157,600 
Noval scotia..:..ceeteee ta. e- 67, 837,000 78,502,000 54,355, 800 71,841,400 55; 259, 600 
New Brunswick..........--+--- 20,983, 900 25,177,000 28,602,000 46 , 225,300 100, 127,200 
Quehees a 5.05:ces eck Gages 2 = v 480, 106, 000 397,931, 400 539, 818, 600 538,079,200 778, 843, 900 
Ontario ee. co 4 cutie tre oo 1,017, 426,900 732,768, 100 849,812,400 939,746,400 | 1,300, 287,700 
ManitObal. nc. de astm eles cras 91,157,700 95,690, 300 80, 455, 700 119, 828, 600 97,164, 600 
Saskatchewall).. css scse =... ote 39,604, 700 59,170,000 75,724, 400 76,375, 200 63 , 037,200 
(Al bertan cock. tore ets ae ae 183,075, 100 231,191,300 215,010, 900 219,205,000 230,309, 700 
British Columbia. :....-..-.<- 381,547,500 166,273,200 163,476, 900 127,504,900 516, 264, 300 
Motals cases eee eee 2,295,499, 200 | 1,812,177, 600 2,017,060,700 | 2,154,959, 200 3,183,592, 000 
RESIDENTIAL— 
Apartments........+---s+++: 55,819,900 101, 665, 300 130, 462, 400 151,316, 400 179,720, 400 
Piesiclences. he ete ie 381, 289, 800 409, 637, 400 602,296, 900 748,700,400 | 1,036,704, 700 
Torats, RESIDENTIAL........ 437,109, 700 511,302, 700 732,759,300 900,016,800 | 1,216,425, 100 
BusinEss— 
GurChMes ey weumisnrs ao vests 25,274, 900 26, 455, 700 32,009, 200 44,540,900 37,759, 300 
Public garages........:..--- 10, 838,000 15,958, 100 17,298, 400 20,798, 400 25,748, 900 
iospitalsecmtiasee. les e es ae 85,746, 400 56,175,300 69,047,600 62,883, 500 77,604, 400 
Hotels and clubs.........--- 32,095, 700 23,055, 600 32,399, 800 39,171,000 93, 955, 400 
Office buildings#.c7c8. eee 29, 108, 200 39,640,300 78,035,900 81,715,500 99, 842,900 
Pubierouildimesu. seer 150, 483, 700 149, 351,000 111, 235, 600 120,018,500 102,191, 400 
SChoolseee eee oe creer 139, 938, 800 130,398, 800 119,009, 200 169, 059, 600 174, 686, 800 
Storesis «skint seraiek 4 ees 33,497,100 41,999,300 81,197,300 76,592,300 93,939, 200 
MNGAbTES: the Cee ae eee 2,713,900 3,116,900 3,075,300 3,069, 400 2,221,800 
Warehousess. .4).cn--2ce = es 37,985, 400 40, 243, 900 70,501, 400 77,123,300 53,212,700 
Torats, BUSINESS.....-.---- 547,682, 100 526,394, 900 613, 809, 700 694,972, 400 761, 162, 800 
INDUSTRIALS oo emere ts eee eee 451,753,200 245,851, 100 230,925, 800 169, 650, 100 386, 410,300 
ENGINEERING— 
Bridvessess se ses = saee ee 19,340, 400 37,569, 700 14, 858,700 21,219,300 47,147,300 
Dams and wharves......-.-- 32, 155,000 59, 257, 500 63,592, 100 30, 649, 100 106,319, 200 
Sewers and water mains..... 63 , 333, 300 44,919,300 46,385, 500 59,394, 600 70,341,900 
Roads and streets........--- 94,621,900 113,015,000 97,964,200 113,919,500 176, 164, 600 
General engineering.......... 649, 503, 600 273, 867, 400 216, 765, 400 165, 137, 400 419, 620, 800 
ToraLs, ENGINEERING....... 858, 954, 200 528,628,900 439,565,900 390,319, 900 819, 593, 800 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by 
building permits issued in 204 municipalities in 1955 amounted to $1,309,024,449, an 
increase of 14 p.c. over the 1954 estimate of $1,151,087,193. The 1954 figure was 6 p.c. 
above the $1,088,879,902 reported for 1953. . 


13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities 1954 and 1955 


Se an nal Gl 


Province Province 
an 1954 1955 and 1954 1955 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 1,542,100 3,818,550 | Liverpool............... 114,770 938,750 
New Glasgow..........- 85,3551 5a 

Nova Scotia— New Waterford......... 25,000 12, 450 
PANG rsths sad eusem essere 369,970 386, 765 North Sydney.......... 172,950 99, 450 
Bridgewater............ 208,790 896 450) MOV GNEY sn cece - meters wie 983,986 3,138,370 
DantmMomt Oe acai «ele es 3,194,575 4,289, 155 Sydney Mines 86,075 55, 100 
Clace Baye. ceacsee: 218, 122 84.499) ePruro.y «ce meee teeter eiee 605,710 1,048,270 
alifaxcte crete etes ct 10,045, 230 7,590,900 | Yarmouth.............. 142,020 171, 810 


1 January to June only. 
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13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities 1954 and 1955—continued 


Province Province 
an 1954 1955 an 1954 1955 
Municipality : Municipality 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— Ontario—concluded 
Camppelltons, ices <5. 365,010 2; 6685318: |x COCHrANG. Cegie ss oie ooe 123, 480 ELT, 
A GHAI — 5 4 sforoc so arco <' 105,000 86,000 | Collingwood............ 209,185 409,145 
DBI OUSIE eect cs.e.« « 184, 300 20d54) Oe Cornwall, 5 das. .cc oss 1eS2t 275 2,243,686 
FPredericton:,.). ses... 2,139,051 2O99n aby DUNdAS..3 secs once caine 1,824,092 2,391,650 
NI ONCGOHI. Ae cle at octe a ore 5,319, 809 5, 186,740 || Bastview. 0... cose. <: 2,812,216 2,794, 250 
INGWORBLIO ©. siaceecc sss. 283, 400 905,150 || Etobicoke Twp......... 63,498, 545 56, 714, 850 
Samsrvahmn. 48h iden. 3,002,422 7;192;940) ||, Forest Hill. oso) 002 .... 4,904, 693 1,447,110 
SE EUOP NON ccie lo Sacre Casares 61,835 30,206 le MortMories. 1. qe 1,136,084 772, 442 
FortFrances: (02.5.0... 678,014 1,341,765 
Bort William, 320.002... 3,042,555 5,399,004 
Quebec— Gal eee, Sick: oe eee ts 3,119, 933 3,163,220 
Cap de la Madeleine..... 1,882,375 2,298,406 || Gananoque.............. 356, 505 301, 200 
Chicoutimi . 1: eg enn 2,695,050 6,927,100 |} Gloucester Twp......... 6,513, 237 5, 347, 443 
COaEtichok” . 1. 4Fe. dened. 827,735 IGSvo00 Ie (GoderiGh.4.aseces tee. « 1,882,660 175, 805 
Drummondville......... 1,163,675 698, 260 Gmelp ins eo see nate. 5, 758, 567 6, 246,099 
TAR OAR ent oce sistent 2,783, 854 4,423,544 || Haileybury............. 56, 900 133,392 
Grang Mere? 2... cscie'sc <0 1,325,050 152897050) |p tiamtlton:.. 4. cco ence. 32, 743,024 32,892,471 
TIAMPStENG od: Soe cos ies 490, 900 395,836 ||. Hanover................ 99,100 90, 850 
JG UYU. 2 oa ee Se aa 4,480, 245 6,851,800 |} Hawkesbury............ 269,951 1,132,915 
Mhervalle:.<s. bse seh ons 387, 890 01-090: le Huntsville: jsences... 238, 525 216,350 
JONOULO nc ment Foe see e ws 1, 483,225 Z, Odo zie lit Ungersoll. | . assent... 384, 190 364, 540 
JONMULeTES 5 Lei SeS aces. 2,332,500 2,020,007 Kapuskasing.../...-.... 440,785 1,084,700 
iaCH MOR. <ayh ces Ook < as 4,251,460 2907018 Ne WWenora,. 4. ase0 bn. 6: 848, 540 1,486, 450 
AGADTAITIC® jah sete Ie oo 380,375 SloOUO lle MINE SCON. a... nce enne . 6,910, 827 9, 487,248 
Hoa PUUG. co. Cotte ee. 238, 875 639,850 || Kirkland Lake (Teck 
WRB VISE cc oie ete re at 492,750 1,531,650 eLWDS ES deen 403 , 236 429 , 267 
Weongueull. . oj.bshe vee. s. 1,894,500 MATT PouDole ANUtChenere. sss gece. atk. 10,395,049 11,007,272 
METANUIC 2.00.50 el onts 476,135 426,290 || Leamington............. 579,311 631,173 
Montreal (Maisonneuve).| 110,838,985 164, 111,041 Weasides So escr et foo 1, 462, 684 637,106 
Montreal East. 2... 0.66 2,197,315 3,640,205 in dsayieaee va ue seen 673,720 346,195 
Montreal North......... 4,910,230 WeO24e936 |e Tistowel... ...4s24e 0-6. 116,050 114,300 
Montreal West.......... 311, 400 THOR OOL||) suOndona ae Memes tee 7,413, 415 8,485,955 
Mount Royal. sy b.cte.3: 7,714, 603 6,671, 425 Tone Branch... 4.2.25: 2,520,875 2,301,970 
INOrAnUa ca.cose aeons. s 512,421 319, 875 NapaneGan.co. 2 can. 182,700 270,500 
Outremont. tole shoo. 2,726,125 1,442,200 Nepean Twp...... ra es 3, 302, 473 4,582,811 
Point-aux-Trembles..... ied DE Svar 4,623,754 New Liskeard.......... Pacey 475,527 
Pointe IaITeN. sees ke 7,330,588 4,973,175 Newmarket). 2 teccnnse. xh 2,364, 500! 
Quepee ern taco ee. 17,497,882 | | 14,311,950 | New Toronto........... 1, 222, 100 952,550 | 
PRAIMBOUS Kilg ener otc a eae cats 1,620,205 1,696, 699 Niagara Falls,.......... 1,309, 875 1, 436,279 
Riviére-du-Loup........ 698, 050 560, 425 NortheBayan ann ee 2,206, 223 5,089,744 
ROU an ooh. iejoeoo0 861,105 North Viork Ewps 5.2): 83, 847, 683 78, 937,372 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. 204, 700 AGS HOON PL Oakevilleu we me cee 2,509,740 3,275, 652 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 238,060 HAS OOOMMAOrilligt essere a. ae oe 1,573,280 1,914,364 
Stab yacinthed jenn ese 1,145,100 2eOl 2s 100m MOSH Wer enacs Sone cedAs ae 9,180,036 13,251,917 
Se UL ee eee 3,102,347 LOL GAOLO [OLGA Wate on eee ee ene 49,569, 862 57,095, 846 
Dteeromens ace woke cs 4c 1,491,000 1,359,323 || Owen Sound............ 1,566,175 821,795 
PieJOSeDlivay Ss. . 2.29405 388, 556 3 Parting sek Prise 264, 625 342,175 
Bt WAM Derbs as caters« stares. 2,510,790 2,888,910 || Parry Sound............ 292, 680 409 , 225 
StetusuvenGecncs teers c 16,180,026 11; 810,340) Pembroke:....2........ 3,049,580 1,438,990 
Shawinigan Falls........ 658, 800 134s s7H0) |e ert hits ya sien. eee nner: 193, 667 270,450 
Sherbrooke, =<... s/s... 4,519,770 6,754, 550 Peterborough........... 5,072,082 6,433,631 
SorevAe eee Sc cee. 931,440 SOZROG5u || Petroliaua see on eee 223, 120 152,940 
ME BRECRRIV ETS, ne. criss’ 4,839,500 4,578,300 BortvArthurs.dske oe 3,337,206 5, 839, 649 
VAIRUOEN Cerca cn coc 238, 150 395,472 || Port Colborne........... 1, 283, 602 1,936,741 
Wallevfreldiin. 52.5... 1,486,545 2,950,252 Brestonhey stasescp csosk © 1,213,931 2,318,733 
WErdunes wee i,k ee e, 3,142,100 3, 220, 850 Renire we eee ook cee 829,340 632,670 
Westinount 572).04 550" 1,977,036 4,289,265 Ris CrsiG@ce, a7 thes, uisaiess 1,939, 815 2,756, 435 
St. Catharines: 2..:.. 4. . 4,017,033 6,548, 409 
DU MAEVE: see eee 86, 950 511,900 
Ontario— Stevnoulas ee seme 1,254, 349 1,323,384 
Ambherstbure:......0+«.. 207, 150 1,478,274 SATA Sec ba ora 6,603, 137 7,347,415 
aries sees us 8 bie, 3,223,130 8,773,682 Sault Ste. Marie........ 2,170,910 4,212,470 
BeWevile ee. . LOS ss... 2,950,178 2,094, 801 Scarborochwpese se: 70,522,955 84, 829, 400 
Bowmanville........... 1,067,790 710, 456 SimCo0@is oats nok ae 1,070,090 699,678 
Bracebridge sc i.e skins clas 109,300 1212 5b0L | Smith's: alls, 2). ees: 568, 500 496, 650 
PATAIIP CONS: coco cw ee cae 2,961,255 4,334,510 SiLatlOrd seus nese Tee ee 1,218,355 2,085,395 
MB THMOTG. S20. bcc uk eet 2,472,066 6,099, 604 Suc bury suk dao ee 5,239, 450 3,931,780 
roekvillerc:, S285.) 1,849,743 3,397,060 SWanseat faa. caeiese te one 803,415 723,120 
Lavi ed inet fol ge ae eee 2,715,410 2006, ployee lillsonbure- eos aneoete os; 463,710 435,930 
Campbellford........... 203 , 250 78,100 AN IANNS! See eee oa 1,442,030 1,017,319 
OED AIT ae, oc earn Aoi ors he 3,152,750 A: 657,084) lt VorontOnn, oats rs bis iover cies 86,211, 166 75,982,009 
MSCSOUE Rs tas vcs sare we 2 2, 467,163 2,001,568 | Trenton........ Cheek oe 1,179,229 1,949,610 


1 July to December only. 
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13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Province Province 
and 1954 1955 and 1954 1955 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—conc. Saskatchewan—concl. . 
Wallaceburg........+«- ae 390,915 452,350 SwiltiCurrentisa- cee 1,461,320 1,419, 765 
Waterloo... an eniee wcleeae 4,798,305 4 9A S464) WVCY DUI. ...ebalieremee « 824, 525 727,680 
Wrellandite...ciicmer asec as 1,739,776 1,806,549 sYiOrnkstone..1 shee mee enaee 1,871,750 887,100 
WEST OMseeere ct date cttele.c%e 2,597,421 1,063,356 
Wikitbyee.c su tie dees 3,549,300 3, 893, 454 
Windsor sé. ...6 dele eae 15,681, 652 10,553,340 |Alberta— 
Woodstock, ascdestues 3,959, 569 Sc bSs020 usu aleary., - see neh tee 46, 699, 059 58, 897, 348 
VYorkil wp... catonas ss 14,568,275 12, 223, 8380 Mrnumbeller... qercenkcee Sly dil 238,448 
WViorkbastel womens are 4,641, 709 3.861, 235i) dudimontons 2p ocemenaea: 68, 328, 546 58,718, 696 
et ibridg@e. 1. seston 9,020, 581 6,356, 271 
Medicine Hat........... 2,457, 449 22,266,810 
Manitoba— 
Brandontne «...0 sathiaaenns 8,033,654 3,650,973 
Brooklands)... cacao. 400,170 273,300 British Columbia-—- 
Wap Hine sated eters = 322,495 915.340.)5 (Chilltwack, s208 ssaenees 958,555 1,294,155 
North Kildonan......... 677,750 778, 250 @ranbrook, /.), tees se 520, 143 625,029 
Portage la Prairie....... 690, 957 2,111,604 GTI Oe. c..,4.. certs Ae 18,025 17,650 
Sie onmoace se. mma cc 4,499, 684 5,982,704 Kamloops... dota 1,518,597 1, 140, 257 
Selkirk. ©). ...6 fideanen os 339, 320 336, 650 Kelowna’. eee 1,396,308 1,676,212 
A MeV sss Steen peepee ie, Sunn OAS ORS 0 213, 800 214,700 INSHAIMO adem eae 2,524, 552 3,076,005 
OP PansCOUer it. te se fee 1,003,050 2,002, 635 iNelsoneg . 1. aware: 1,058, 469 464,149 
WAGTITHL DO rciatet- cancers eit ote 35, 833, 600 42,364, 200 New Westminster....... 3,578, 680 4-330 j000m 
North Vancouver....... 3,775,119 3,983,765 
Prince George... k.n sees - 1,215,050 2,842,446 
Saskatchewan— Brmee Rupert..2 seseeaee 583, 880 1,005, 906 
ota ee he aera Speco OSes OA 7” ee Revelstoke............. 159, 835 175,720 
Wstewanles 6.2). testes 522,077 776,461 Rossland:.\.,. eer see. 123 , 625 156,381 
Melvaille@.s ce. cscimaciome 408, 180 SOCK AO: He Ora Ie om. ante ei vane cnaieteve's 1,363,922 1,204, 506 
Moose awa. cen tees os 5,090,715 2,976,793 Vancouver... sees ne . 45,285,787 55, 446, 193 
North Battleford....... 1,379,000 1,537,289 WeETNOM Panic ome eeeier 875, 635 1,034,598 
PrincesAlbert,, uous fees oe 2,784,768 3,701,514 Vacboniar.,cdaimete sores: 6, 221,092 7,181,234 
Recinas a eae 19,284, 639 24,258, 332 | —_ _—__ —_—_ 
Saskatoon solic aecue> oe 17,603,397 17,616,912 |'Totals, 204 Municipalities) 1,151,087,193 | 1,309,024,449 


Table 14 shows the value of building permits issued in fourteen metropolitan areas 
across Canada. In 1955 the permits issued in these areas made up 73 p.c. of the total 
for the 204 municipalities. 


14. Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Fourteen Metropolitan Areas 1953-55 


Metropolitan Area 1953 1954 1955 Metropolitan Area 1953 1954 | 1955 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Plead haixer ve 3. te cpr ait meee eee acs 1,291 1,103 990 || Port Arthur-Fort William.... 813 494 937 
QUEDEC ke. ee eS Cee 200TH ee Odd ul weet’) Il WV INNIDeS. oe ecm neeetes ain ee 3,846 |. 5,657 |- 7,341 
Montreal: o..dubtaatincute deco TESS VOM 7 4Sul ee eo Sul MRecina lo eee loc aee ee 2,260 1,607 | 2,030 
Ottawa-Hulle seo eeioe se 4,722 5,474 6,140 easikatoonhees pepe asin cea 1,290 1,467 1,468 
"Loronto se ders geryastors Sate Mo DEO SON eeos OO Ta Zon soon Wale aivaewe ce neem. tee ate 3,560 | 3,918 | 4,946 
Eis nan lions. cates atte aki 4,485 4,514 BAOA dell MELGIMOMGONa ats eee 4,838 5, 838 5,200 
WindSon® :3c). eaekeerie ae 2,578 | 2,368 2 ool BMANCOUV ED sect. Seete eee Brae 8,386 8,792 | 10,318 


The indexes given in Table 15 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative propor- 
tions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such 
proportions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 
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15.—Value of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries 1947-55 


' Average Index Numbers (1949=100) 
ee ee 


Value of 
Building Prices of 
Year Permits, _ Building Materials 
a 20 Wage Rates in} Employment 


Municipalities |—————————________| Construction | in Building 
Industries! | Construction? 


; ; Non- 
ef Residential residential 
$ 
dies. gate ha eee ee 378, 231, 249 79-1 84-5 84-1 81-9 
2 OTS Be a Creer ee ora 536, 057,597 95-4 95-9 95-7 91-4 
| gs Sastre lah gach Salah a a aa 616, 160, 593 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ose Aerated aaa eee aia 801,765, 092 106-4 105-0 104-8 104-7 
Re aE Mids iat, ha.'<vova ov Be 681, 161, 938 125-5 118-6 118-6 116-0 
DPE ches Shera rs tm we ate wo 802,737,975 124-9 123-2 128-6 127-1 
J Uhes ee ae ee 1,088, 879, 902 123-9 124-4 136-2 128-2 
SY eae OP ea PA at ts 1,151,087, 193 121-7 121-8 140-0 115-8 
1 Tse eo aa Rie ge a arn aed tee 1,309,024, 449 124.2 123-3 145-4 117-4 
a 
1 Compiled by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 2 As reported by employers. 


Subsection 3.—Construction of Dwelling Units 


Most of the postwar population increase in Canada has been located in urban centres 
and has been accompanied by a concentration of house building activity in these centres. 
Of the total increase in dwelling stock of 800,000 units since the end of World War II 
69 p.c. have been in urban centres of over 5,000 population and 51 p.c. in thirteen of the 
metropolitan areas shown in Table 19 (comparable figures over the period are not available 
for Edmonton and Calgary). 


This pattern continued in 1955 when the numbers of dwellings started and completed, 
at 138,000 and 128,000 respectively, exceeded the activity of any previous year. Of the 
dwellings started 52 p.c. were in metropolitan areas and 77 p.c. in urban areas. Many 
of the dwellings started in areas defined as rural were situated close to the larger urban 
centres. 

There was a considerable increase in starts of single family dwellings in 1955 as com- 
pared with 1954 and a large part of the increase was financed under the new National 
Housing Act; 1955 was the first full year of the operation of the Act with its provisions 
for easier terms to home-owner borrowers in respect of lower down-payment requirements 
and a longer period of loan payment.* The Act also provides for the participation of the 
chartered banks in mortgage lending and these institutions played an important role in 
the supply of a record volume of funds for mortgage loans in 1955. The effect of these 
provisions was to raise the proportion of dwellings started under the Housing Act from 
38 p.c. in 1954 to 45 p.c. in 1955. 


* The National Housing Act and assistance thereunder is dealt with in detail at pp. 709-712. 
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16.—New Dwelling Units Completed by Type 1952-55 


Nene —————————————————— mm SENET ETT 


Type 1952 1953 1954 1955 
he eee oe SS ee eee 
No. No. No. No. 
New Construction. ...........0 ccc cece cece eee e eee eerceees 73,087 96,839 101,965 127,552 
One family detached...........eeeceee erence n cece ceecens 55, 967 68,916 71,760 90, 292 
Two family detached.........:eeceeeerecereeeeeerccecees 5,314 7,714 6,098 8,278 
Row Or terraC@sseccs- core cess occrccccccsrstscvecesessces 99 372 1,065 1,547 
Apartments......sececsccccscececovcccccseerencsccerevess 11,707 19, 837 23,042 27,4385 
CONYVeTSIONS. . fo... cc cc cne sc cease ccpnewe sos Mapes nesnuaieels.s 3,215 3,824 4,373 4,340 
UA Fr) Canon MEE ty Si edorr ro. ctidco doc momac Gr 76,302 100, 663 106,338 131,892 


ea pe ee ee eS eee 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
17._New Dwelling Units Started, Completed and under Construction by Province 


1954 and 1955 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


De —————————————— TLE 


1954 1955 
Province @ pends 2 Pst: 
om- onstruc- om- onstruc- 
Starts pletions tion Starts pletions tion 
ec. 31 Dec. 31 
| ee 
No No No. No No No 
WNewtoundlandsce. 4.2% semmcieneiocet 1,345 1,160 2,906 1,613 1,284 3,057 
Prince Edward Island............6. 198 188 87 214 199 93 
IN(On ASIN Oho ob ORC Gomer OO OF 2,311 2,496 1,503 2,946 2,611 1,595 
New. BruuswiGk. cies. oe ocr ae -litete te 2,228 1,415 1,369 2,986 2,562 1,758 
QitebeG,.secessevecs-cs> Qebeter ade 29,958 26,182 16,629 39, 852 34, 866 21 812 
ONtATION ae een sete: Ge ease 46, 382 41,085 27,941 53, 456 51,351 30,055 
IN Giabhdte) of pee ERG ou Moe SERCO te nan gee 5,260 5,107 2,796 6,705 5,873 3,564 
Gasca ticle walrr cies ctacereis crronnerslerye 4,713 4, 889 2,545 4,348 4,278 2,258 
A lipertaens nase aocians aeeite a ecles ates 11,529 10,285 6, 442 10,542 10,494 6,381 
Bripish Solum biama pe carpets sacar 9,603 9,158 6, 423 15,614 14,034 9,143 
Canadal.c ct.& sseses ost: 113,527 101,965 68, 641 138,276 127,552 79,716 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


18.—New Dwelling Units Completed, classified as Urban or Rural by Province 1954 and 1955 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


NN an 


1954 1955 
Province —$—. 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 
No No No No. No No 
INiewlound land saeceseeniectieain: stecier: 772 388 1,160 649 635 1,284 
Prince Edward Island............-. 58 130 188 109 90 199 
Nova Scotiatve Oi tes oceans 1,843 653 2,496 1,583 1,028 2,611 
New BrunswiGe wea eee see ee re 663 752 1,415 870 1,692 2,562 
Quepec cyst es ae te Melk Sele saints 23, 642 2,540 26, 182 29,376 5,490 34, 866 
Ontariosss Abner eee 33, 874 A 41,085 40,734 10,617 51,351 
Manitobienn cracsct nc ceramic: 4,284 823 5,107 4,891 82 5,873 
SaskatehewabtsmeciinGiae te © + idee = 3,876 1,013 4,889 3,719 559 4,278 
AIDOrte meters ee etmateree ck ok: 8,939 1,346 10, 285 8, 932 1,562 10,494 
British Columbians .ceesa. cuss der 8,718 440 9,158 10,785 3,249 14,034 
Canadals> cieth tees va 86, 669 15,296 101,965 101,648 25,904 127,552 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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19.—New Dwelling Units Completed in Metropolitan Areas 1952-55 ° 
(Exclusive of Conversions) 


SS RAS SD SEI PSR oS SRS A RR SP nee ere ee 
SS TR a a ST EY aT a a Sa a NNT reed 


Number Percentage of Total 
Metropolitan Area | hh — 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1952 1953 1954 1955 

OEE Oi pt a 402 585 451 435 0-6 0-6 0-4 0-3 
PAPUA RINGS Momarnins ch, cakes owe baie 636 1,241 1,360 1,275 0-9 1-3 1:3 1-0 
RAR i: 211 273 273 295 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 
EN Ogee SS Se Ea 1,056 1,580 2,380 2,769 1-4 1-6 2-3 2-2 
pemrarel Que, oslo. docs cee vd’. 11,500 17, 833 16,191 19, 923 15-6 18-3 15-9 15-6 
a ee ne 1,752 2,149 2,537 3,549 2-4 2-2 2-5 2-8 
MIPIM ITI th. os is Ss aed oes kia es 9,576 9, 460 16,252 22,016 13-1 9-8 16-0 17-3 
PRTEIEA SSS, CNIRE Sics 5 wil oe Sea's se eis: «0s 1,877 2,961 2,593 2,932 2-6 3-1 2-5 2-3 
AMO ad Sg Aaa ee 1,358 1,355 1,297 1,356 1-9 1-4 1-3 1-1 
Meomtenors Ontrack ced sk 818 940 122; 982 1-1 1-0 1-7 0-8 
METI NAR cts. 8 a < Silé siea nnn’ vide 2,088 3,089 3,602 4,181 2-9 3-2 3-5 3°3 
MIT Y ALUA tek es woe eke eres 2,092 3,316 3, 167 3,228 2-9 3-4 3-1 2-5 
Pemonton ,Adtes, abd ceed. eos ee 2,864 3,701 3,873 3,960 3+9 3-8 3°8 3-1 
MMCOM VOY, Woy he 4 5 bs oc winsecid vlne? 4,249 5,913 6,796 8,209 5:8 6-1 6-7 6-4 
MreOTis Oe ee he ee hee? (fal 944 1,065 1,421 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-1 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas,...... 41,194 55,340 63,559 76,526 56-4 57-1 62-3 60-0 
Totals, Camada’'................ 73,087 96,839 | 101,965 | 127,552 || 100-0! 100-0! 100-0 100-0 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 4.—Government Aid to House Building* 


Federal Government Assistance.—Federal Government assistance to house building 
in Canada is primarily assistance to private builders including prospective home owners, 
merchant builders and investors in rental housing. In the ten year period 1945-54, 8 p.c. 
of the new permanent dwellings completed were built directly on Government account 
and 26 p.c. represented private enterprise dwellings for which some public assistance was 
provided. The Federal Government carries on house building operations under programs 
providing married quarters for the Armed Forces and until 1953 rental units for veterans. 
The Federal Government also undertakes joint rental housing projects in co-operation. 
with provincial governments (see p. 711). 


The Federal Government entered the housing field on a continuing basis in 1935 with 
the passage of the Dominion Housing Act, an Act succeeded by more extensive and detailed 
legislation in 1938, 1944 and 1954. Public assistance to private builders is now provided 
under the terms of the National Housing Act 1954, together with the Canadian Farm 
Loan Act 1927, the Veterans’ Land Act 1942, and the Farm Improvement Loans Act 
1944. The National Housing Act represents the Government’s main legislation in the 
housing field and provides public assistance to private house building mainly through a 
system of mortgage loan insurance. The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
incorporated by Act of Parliament passed in December 1945, is the agency responsible 
for the provision of most of the public assistance to housing. It administers the present 
Housing Act and earlier housing Acts and co-ordinates Government activities in the 
housing field. The Corporation supervises the Department of National Defence program 
for the construction of married quarters for the Armed Forces. 


The National Housing Act 1954.—The National Housing Act 1954 provides assistance 
to private house building primarily through a system of public insurance of mortgage loans 
made by private lenders to finance the construction of housing or home conversion. To 
broaden the potential supply of mortgage funds for these] purposes the Act includes pro- 
visions which permit lenders, approved under the Act, to sell them to individuals and 
other investors who are not approved lenders. 

Other types of assistance provided in the Act include Federal Government loans for 
house building undertaken by limited dividend housing corporations and primary producers 
and by builders in areas where mortgage loans under the Act are not available from private 


* Prepared in the Economic Research Department, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporatio‘u Ottawa. 
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lenders. Provision is also made for federal-provincial co-operation in land assembly and 
development and in the construction and ownership of low rent housing; assistance in 
housing redevelopment and the clearance of blighted areas; and rental guarantees and 
guarantees of loans for home improvement and extension. 


The insurance of a mortgage loan made under the Act requires that a single fee for 
the insurance be paid by the borrower at the time the loan is made. This fee is added 
to the amount of the approved loan and varies between 1$ p.c. and 23 p.c. of the loan 
amount, depending upon whether home owner or rental housing is being financed and 
whether instalment advances are made. The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
is the underwriter. 


In an insurance claim the approved lender is required to complete such legal proceed- 
ings as are necessary to transfer the property, with clear title, to the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. The regulations under the Act require that the insurance claim 
be made within 30 days of the time the claimant acquires clear title. The settlement 
includes allowances for principal, interest and settlement costs. The claimant receives 
98 p.c..of the amount owing on the principal at the time foreclosure proceedings were 
instituted or, where no such proceedings were involved, at the time the property was 
acquired, less any repayments made by the borrower during proceedings. The payment 
also includes the full amount of such approved charges as were advanced to the borrower 
in order to maintain the security of the mortgage, e.g., fire insurance premiums. The 
allowance for interest payments in default at the time the property is conveyed to the 
Corporation is 98 p.c. of the amount of such payments due or accrued for the default 
period up to a maximum of six months, less any repayments made by the borrower during 
proceedings. An additional amount is paid when the default period is more than six 
months. For settlement costs the claimant receives $125 as compensation for the acquis- 
ition fee and other approved legal disbursements. 


For insured loans on dwellings for home ownership, other than for certified defence 
workers, the maximum loan-to-value ratio is set at 90 p.c. of the first $8,000 of the lending 
value and 70 p.c. of the remainder, subject to a maximum loan of $12,800 set by regulation. 
For a duplex the loan is calculated on the same 90 p.c. and 70 p.c. basis for the first half 
of the lending value with 80 p.c. allowed on the second half of the lending value, subject 
to a maximum set by regulation at $15,300. For dwellings for certified defence workers 
the ratio of the loan amount to lending value is 90 p.c. For farm dwellings loans may be 
made for $10,000 or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 

For rental housing projects insured loans may be made up to 80 p.c. of the lending 
value of the project and up to a maximum amount of $7,000 per dwelling for multiple 
family dwellings. For home conversion insured loans must not exceed the lesser of 70 p.c. 
of the lending value of the structure, including land, when the alteration is completed, 
or the cost of the alterations together with the amount necessary to discharge all encum- 
brances on the title to the land. 


The usual term of an insured loan for a dwelling for home ownership is 25 years but 
loans for shorter periods may be approved at the borrower’s request. For rental housing 
projects the term of the loan may not exceed 25 years and for home conversion the maxi- 
mum is 15 years. 

The maximum rate of interest on insured loans is set by the Governor General in 
Council. At the time the rate is promulgated it may not exceed the yield on 20 year 
Federal Government bonds by more than 23 p.c. On Feb. 17, 1955 the maximum rate 
on insured loans for home ownership, home conversion, rental housing projects and farm 
housing was reduced by regulation from 54 p.c. to 54 p.c. On May 9, 1955 the Royal 
Bank of Canada announced that it would approve loans under the Act at an interest rate 
of 5 p.c. This change was followed by many other approved lenders. For all insured 
loans the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation approves the plans and specifications, 
makes appraisals and undertakes the construction inspections to ensure compliance with 
approved standards. 


wearer 
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To facilitate the development of a secondary market in insured mortgage loans the 
1954 Act provides that the insurance policy on a mortgage loan made under the Act may 
be assigned to the purchaser should the loan be sold, provided that the loan continues to 
be serviced by an approved lender. As a result individuals and other investors who are 
not approved lenders may invest in insured mortgages by arranging with an approved 
lender to service the loan. In 1955 approved lenders had sold approximately $16,906,000 
worth of insured mortgages. The Act also authorizes the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to buy and sell insured mortgage loans as well as to make loans to approved 
lenders upon the security of insured mortgage loans. By endowing the insured mortgage 
loan with a degree of liquidity and transferability not normally present in the mortgage 
market the potential supply of mortgage funds is greatly broadened. 


The National Housing Act authorizes the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to make mortgage loans to limited dividend corporations and to companies engaged in 
primary industries of logging, lumbering, fishing and mining. Loans to limited dividend 
housing corporations are made at low rates of interest for the construction of low and 
medium rental housing units. By July 31, 1955, 48 companies had been formed under 
the sponsorship of business companies or local groups and the financing of some of them 
was supplemented by municipal grants or contributions from service clubs. Many of the 
dwelling units constructed by these companies are occupied by widows and old age pen- 
sioners. The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is also authorized to make 
mortgage loans for house building in areas where insured mortgage loans are not available 
from approved lenders. These loans are made on the same basis as those made by approved 
lenders under the Act. 


The Act provides that, following agreements between a provincial government and 
the Government of Canada, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may under- 
take jointly with the province the development of a housing or land assembly project. 
Capital costs, profits and losses of such projects are shared 75 p.c. by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 25 p.c. by the province. The provincial government in turn may require the 
municipality concerned to participate in the provincial share. 


By July 1955 all provinces except Prince Edward Island had passed complementary 
legislation and projects were under way or completed in six provinces. Under this legis- 
lation, three main types of housing agreement have been involved: (1) the construction 
of houses for rental on an economic or sub-economic basis; (2) the assembly and servicing 
of residential lots for sale to builders and prospective home owners; and (3) combined 
rental housing and land assembly projects where a portion of the land developed is used 
for housing and the remainder sold. Completed rental housing projects are administered 
by local housing authorities whose members are appointed by provincial Order in Council. 
Local authorities have been established in 30 municipalities. By July 31, 1955, 73 projects 
had been approved—28 for land assembly only, 12 for combined land assembly and rental 
housing and 33 for the erection of rental housing over the whole site. The 45 rental 
projects relate to 5,428 rental units, 2,986 of which had been completed. The land as- 
sembly projects involve the servicing of 12,211 lots, 3,132 of which had been completed 
and sold to builders and prospective home owners. 


Under the land assembly provisions of the Act lending institutions are guaranteed 
the recovery of their investment and a return of 2 p.c. on land development projects. 
These projects involved the development of raw land into serviced lots for residential 
purposes and their sale at prices considerably below the market price for comparable lots. 
Little activity has taken place under these provisions in recent years. 


The National Housing Act provides that, where a municipality agrees to buy and 
clear an area of substandard housing with a view to disposing of the site for new rental 
housing or for other public purposes, a federal grant may be made to the municipality 
amounting to one-half its net loss on the land transaction. By the end of July 1955 a 
total of $3,216,937 in grants had been made to municipalities for the clearance of 75 acres 
of blighted land. 
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The rental guarantee plan of the National Housing Act is designed to encourage the 
construction of rental housing by private builders. Owners of projects built under the 
plan are guaranteed a return of rent sufficient to pay taxes, operating expenses, debt 
service and a minimum return of 2 p.c. on their equity. From the plan’s inception in 1948 
to July 31, 1955 projects were approved involving 21,733 units having an estimated cost 
of $164,643,000. 

The National Housing Act provides for federal guarantee of loans for home improve- 
ment and extension. These loans are secured by promissory notes and require an insurance 
charge of 1 p.c. of the amount of the loan. Prior to 1955 the guarantee provisions were 
in force only for loans to borrowers in the Municipal District of Yellowknife, N .W.T. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1955 these provisions were put into force for veterans under subsisting 
smallholding contracts with the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act and, effective February 
1955, the guarantee provisions came into force for all borrowers eligible under the Act. 
By the end of July 1955 loans for home improvement amounting to $11,882,065 and involving 
10,135 dwelling units had been approved under the Act. All of these loans were made by banks. 

The Canadian Farm Loan Act 1927 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 36, amended by c. 309).—This 
legislation provides for federal longterm loan assistance for housing as well as for other 
farm purposes. (See pp. 392-393.) 

The Veterans’ Land Act 1942 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 280).—This Act is administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and provides a form of loan and grant assistance to 
veterans for housing and other purposes. (See pp. 310-312.) 

The Farm Improvement Loans Act 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 110).—This Act provides 
for guarantees for intermediate and short-term loans made by approved lending agencies 
to farmers for housing and other purposes. (See pp. 393-394.) 


Statistics of Federal Government Assistance to House Building.—The extent 
of federal assistance to house building from the passage of the first federal housing 
legislation in 1935 to 1954 is given in Table 20. 


20.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance 1935-54 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


With Federal Government Assistance Without 


-— | Federal 
Year Direct Govern- Total 
Govern- Loans Guarantees Total! ment 
ment Assistance 
000 7000 7000 000 7000 7000 

NOS eet Ie a PV pen 2. Pan ave cetle eee _ 0-5 — 0-5 32-4 32-9 
OS Go ph ae. seheren ot ieee: Nuwar Ree ete alt Mes — 1-1 0-1 1-2 38-1 39-3 
TOS Tracts, UP CETe MA GOTA ree aerate, Dece — 1-5 0-9 2-4 46-2 48-6 
LOO Sita: ae ee ao re eee EPR ae == 2-4 0-9 3-3 40-7 44-0 
TORR eee ees Sr ae eee eee _ 5-2 1-1 6-3 45-4 51-7 
1940: ee, SA. ee ae —- 6-2 0-8 7:0 45-5 52-5 
POAT oss pert Se eer ot Bae, Cae a 1-7 4-9 _— 6-6 50-2 56°8 
TTY a ge RY a oR One ee 7-6 2-7 — 10-3 36-9 47-2 
OAS hee eee Aen ee ee nena 6-4 1:3 0-1 7-8 29-0 36°8 
NO AAs ties ee See iis 2 en eee haat 2°8 0-1 _ 2-9 39-9 42-8 
LOA DEA IP SRR S ee. Reon. Ped Paael WONG ON PA es. 38°4 2-0 0-2 5°6 42-9 48-5 
194.6, pal Sine SA ere AS ihren, Pert ek, 14-0 5-6 0-4 20-0 47-2 67-2 
TOAT. <a tees - Boyce ital hemsier,| nah Oy.) ts eS 10-0 10-6 0-4 21-0 58-2 79-2 
LOLS Pee Pee ee Ry, Rene SO eee, 8-7 13-9 0-5 23-1 58-1 81-2 
WQA0 26 ie? ch cere, Bice at. Sey Ree Oe ake 9-5 23-4 2-7 35-6 55-4 91-0 
TOD Opeth tects Peng thle! Preteen 8 6-8 32-5 2°5 41-8 50-0 91-8 
LOS Ieee eae sac to ee 3-5 29-3 1-5 34-3 50-5 84-8 
[Oh Dee ee a ae, ee, Rr ere tre 3°9 22-6 0-9 27-4 48-9 76:3 
LORS AYE del TE eae 4-9 37-5 0-8 43-2 57-5 100-7 
OGY: ee Rates Oe A ae PONS aera Re Pe a 1-7 29 - 83 0:6 32-1 74:3 106-3 

Totals; 1935-545. ..25 5525.08 84-9 233-1 14-4 332-4 947-3 1,279-6 


1 Exclusive of small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their normal 
operations. _ 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 3 Includes 7,345 units completed with loans made 
by private lending institutions and insured by the Federal Government. 
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In 1954 a total of 106,338 dwellings were completed in Canada. Of these 1,713 were 
built directly by the Federal Government; 29,758 were built either with Federal Government 
loans, including joint loans under the National Housing Act 1944 or with loans insured 
by the Federal Government under the National Housing Act 1954 (see p. 709); and 576 
were built with guarantee assistance by the Federal Government. 


21.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance 
by Province 1954 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Item , Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. |Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


a) ( , , , a, a, es pe 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 


IRC cate ris. cists GERD sytte eeiate DNS BE Oo ot 171 31} 1,180) 407) 4,297/16,301) 1,429] 849) 3,948) 3,434/) 32,047 
Direct Federal Government House 
SUlGing eee ee ay AS Ue 86} — 130; 107 21) 616 30 Fea S359) be ad le a hi} 
Housing projects for married 
Armed Services personnel...... _ _ 119} — _— 158 14 6| 826 50 673 
Housing projects for government 
OMUDONECS ACIS a. ke dike th sales. 86} — 11 uf 21 117 16 18 26 48 846 
Federal-provincial-municipal pro- 
ECUS AT Meee OU oe ne — — — 100} — 841), — 80) — 224 695 
Federal Government Loans........ 84 26] 1,046} 300) 4,254)15.591] 1,324] 673] 3,370] 3,090] 29,758 
National Housing Act?........... 42 10} 1,000 228) 4,124114, 741) 1,235 532) 3,270) 2,749) 27,981 
Veterans’ Land Act.........s000. 42 14 42 ae 126 835 76 115 8&8 8387 1,746 
Canadian Farm Loan Act......... — 2 4 1 4 18 18 26 12 4 81 
Federal Government Guarantees. . 1 5 4, — 22 94 Hee PA OPRE Hail 576 
Rental guarantees under the NHA.| — —_ — — oe _— — — — — — 
Farm Improvement Loans Act.... 1 5 4, — 22 94 (ole 122) 5226 27 576 
Without Federal Government 
ASSIS CAM CE situs cau cisdecee ois shales 1,189} 157) 1,503) 1,161/23, 066/26,428) 3,817] 4,162] 6,561) 6,247] 74,291 


“ 
Totals, Dwellings Completed. ...| 1,360) 188] 2,683] 1,568/27,363/42,729| 5,246] 5,011/10,509| 9,681] 106,338 


1 Exclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their normal 
operations. 2 Includes 7,345 units completed with loans made by private lending institutions and insured 
by the Federal Government. 


The record volume of house building activity in 1955 was made possible by an ample 
supply of mortgage funds. Only in the latter part of the year did some tightening take 
place. For most of the year the ready availability of mortgage money was reflected in a 
lower level of interest rates. Under the National Housing Act the rate charged on most 
loans between May and November was 5 p.c., one-quarter of one per cent below the 
maximum set by regulation. A corresponding decline in conventional rates was also 
reported. 


22.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts by Province 1951-55 
Norr.—Figures for 1945-50 will be found in the 1955 Year Book, p. 744. 


Yukon 
Year and Item Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. re Canada 
1951— 
MEOBDS ES ous cscs fis No. 33 7 173 123} 2,630) 7,700} 1,010 135} 1,983) 1,124 — 14,918 
Dwellings.......... “ 33 if 187 126} 4,233) 9,416} 1,100 137} 2,659) 1,405 _ 19,303 
J COYOTE Ee ee $7000} 239 41] 1,210} 869) 26,035) 63,523) 6,810} 797/16,162} 8,011} — 123, 697 
1952— 
ae ee No. 26 9} 227] 167; 4,092) 12,336) 1,380} 307] 3,486] 1,688} — 23,718 
SPwellness. ss... +, 27 9 260 182} 9,117] 16,038] 1,916 629} 4,056} 2,089 _ 34, 323 
Amounts fisia.ed:. $000 198 64] 2,036) 1,488} 60,538]123, 794/13, 159) 4,533/28,789114,535| — 249, 084 
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22.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts by Province 1951-55 


—concluded 
Yukon 
Year and Item Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ao Canada 
1953— 
T5QaiiS ete ree No. 158 1 410 308] 4,684} 13,097] 1,558 633} 3,738) 1,913 — 26,514 
Dwellings: sa... eck < 168 16) 1,130 333] 7,456} 18,839) 2,050 832] 5,464) 2,360 — 38, 648 
PATEVOULLGR cee ren te eee $’000} 1,279 124] 7,813] 2,629] 55,459)145, 129}14, 969} 6, 231/39, 593/17, 598 4 290, 823 
1954— 
MOR Sitar ch he cies No. 27) 16 480 375| 6,975) 20,422) 1,913 884! 4,500} 3,882 — 39,574 
Dwellings.......... wi 166 16 746 391) 9,057] 26,170) 2,540} 1,040) 5,649) 4,344 — 50,119 
PEAITIOUN Ue joaae $’000| 1,665 154] 6,075] 3,372] 81, 128}240, 683}21, 813] 9, 152}49, 321/39, 418 —_ 452,781 
1955— 
A ersh a Beaten, cic oe ene No. 343 31 656 496] 8,089] 29,538] 3,006] 1,674) 6,499] 5,813 4) 56,149 
Dwellingsace cuss. o RS 344 oo 778 667| 10,876) 33,498) 3,403] 1,982) 7,057] 6,694 4) 65,336 
Mounier. oo: eet $000] 3,560} 311! 6,869] 5,390] 97, 899}326, 657|29, 722/17, 010)64, 766)63, 091 37|| 615,312 


In 1955 institutional lenders approved mortgage loans, of all types, amounting to 
$1,171,000,000. This increase comprised a 34 p.c. rise in lending for new housing and a 
24 p.c. rise in mortgage loans for other purposes as compared with 1954. Institutional loan 
approvals for new housing increased from $635,000,000 in 1954 to $850,000,000 in. 1955. 
Of this increase $175,000,000 was under the National Housing Act and the remaining 
$40,000,000 on conventional loans, bringing total institutional lending under the Act to 
$639,000,000 compared with a total of $211,000,000 for conventional loans for new housing. 


While life insurance companies maintained their over-all position as the main institu- 
tional mortgage lenders, the chartered banks became the most active group under the 
National Housing Act. The banks were responsible for all of the increase in lending under 
the Act from 1954 to 1955, bringing their share of all such insured lending to 51 p.c. In 
1954 when the banks were lending for only part of the year; their share of insured loans 
was 34 p.c. 


The average income of home owners whose dwellings were financed under the Act in 
1955 was $5,207 compared with $5,065 in 1954. These amounts represent the income of 
the borrower only and do not include the income of dependants. The average down- 
payment was $2,821 compared with $2,993 in 1954, while the gross debt service, representing 
monthly payments of mortgage principal and interest and real estate taxes increased 
from $918 to $934. These payments represented, for the average borrower, 18-6 p.c. 
of income. 


Provincial Government Assistance.—As stated previously (see p. 711), all prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island had, by July 1955, passed complementary legislation 
respecting Sect. 36 of the National Housing Act 1954, which provides for joint federal- 
provincial housing and land assembly projects. In addition separate legislation with 
respect to housing has been enacted by the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 


Quebec—An ‘‘Act to improve housing conditions” (S.Q. 1948, c. 6) empowers the 
Province to pay a subsidy on interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. on new dwellings built 
between Jan. 15, 1948 and Jan. 15, 1953. An amendment (S.Q. 1951-52, c. 7) extends 
coverage of the Act to dwellings completed after Jan. 15, 1953. A further amendment 
(S. Q. 1953-54, c. 7) increases the authorization for expenditures under the Act from 
$40,000,000 to $55,000,000. 


Ontario.—The Housing Development Amendment Act 1952 empowers the Province 
and a municipality to enter into joint housing projects and empowers a municipality to 
contribute to the cost of a housing project or to issue debentures for the purpose of a 
housing project without reference to its municipal board or the assent of its electors. For 
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industries locating in rural areas and in small communities, the Province and municipality 
may participate with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in the development 
of joint housing projects, part of the cost of which will be borne by the Corporation. Under 
certain conditions the Province may expropriate land in municipalities for the purpose of 
housing projects. The Act came into force Apr. 10, 1952 and amended the Housing 


Development Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 174). 


Under the Planning Amendment Act 1952 municipalities with an approved official 
plan may designate an area within the municipality as a redevelopment area and, upon 
the passage of a ‘bylaw, may acquire land within that area and clear and prepare it for 
residential, commercial, industrial or other designated purpose. The Act came into force 
May 1, 1952 and amended the Planning Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 227). 


The Rural Housing Assistance Act 1952 authorizes the establishment of a Crown 
company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation—which is empowered to lend and 
invest mortgage money in order to provide financial assistance in the building of new 
houses in villages and rural areas. Moreover the Corporation may lend money indepen- 
dently or in co-operation with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation or with 
any approved lending institution. The Act came into force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


_ The Junior Farmer Establishment Act 1952 provides for the establishment of a corpora- 
tion for the purpose of making loans to assist young qualified farmers in the purchase, 
development and operation of their farms. The corporation may make loans for the 
erection and improvement of farm houses. A loan may be secured as first mortgage on 
farm property and shall not exceed $15,000, repayable in 25 years. The Act came into 
force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act 1952 authorizes the Province to make grants 
to any limited dividend housing corporation approved by a municipality and to which a 
loan has been made under the National Housing Act. These grants are to assist in the 
construction and equipment of low rental housing units for elderly persons. The amount 
of any grant will be based on the lower of $500 for each dwelling or 50 p.c. of the capital 
cost of the project to the corporation other than the amount covered by the mortgage loan. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. TreNDS IN CommopiITy PRopuc- SECTION 3. PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRO- 
TION sce cesses chevalsrois. oo eustoks otehecons ele es ceamietolle Tiles DUCTION? sa 's.c.0r0 2.o-s.cpete [o siete atoteceie oitichserera tere Paya ke 
Section 2. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF Section 4. Per Capita Net VALUE OF PRo- 
IPRODUCDION Soc ss ce oein nes ee een ee ZbAlye DUCTION te sec tne he eee ee (22 


Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


The scope of the Survey of Production is limited to industries chiefly engaged in the 
actual production of commodities. The activities of such industries as transportation, 
communication, trade, finance and service are excluded, except for certain of their costs 
which are indirectly reflected in the value of output of the commodity producing industries; 
for instance costs of such business services as insurance, advertising, telephone, etc., to 
the commodity producing industries are included in the selling or gross value of their 
products. This is in contrast to the widely used Gross National Product series (see Chapter 
XXV) which encompasses all industries. 


In obtaining the ‘‘net’”’ value for each commodity industry the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and process supplies (but not other business services) consumed in the 
production process is deducted from the selling or gross value of output. The resulting 
net value of production (or value added) is generally considered more significant as a 
measure of output than gross value of production and is therefore used in the following 
analyses and tables. 


The measurement of value added is similar, although not strictly comparable, to the 
concept involved in the contribution of each industry to gross national product at factor 
cost (net income originating plus depreciation). Apart from variations in the statistical 
structure the main difference is that value added, as computed for each commodity produ- 
cing industry, includes the cost of business services as described above. In national income 
accounting the contribution of these services to gross national product at factor cost is 
classified to the non-commodity industries from which they originate. 


One of the major advantages of the commodity production series is that the statistics 
may be classified by provinces. With the exception of personal income and its major 
components the geographical distribution of gross national product is not available mainly 
because profits cannot be allocated according to the provinces in which they are generated 
by productive activity. A more detailed explanation of the series is given in the current 
DBS Bulletin Survey of Production. 


A recent major revision made in the statistics of the construction industry has affected 
the comparability of the survey of production figures presented here and in the 1955 Year 
Book and those presented in earlier editions. A description of that revision together with 
revised data is given in DBS Bulletin Survey of Production 1948-52. 


= meaeres in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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Section 1.—Trends in Commodity Production 


The net value of Canadian commodity production during 1953 (the latest year for 
which final figures are available at the time of going to press) amounted to $14,538,000,000, 
an advance of nearly 6 p.c. over the 1952 total. The most important expansionary in- 
fluence in the economy in 1953 was the continued growth of consumer expenditures, 
reflecting further increases in ‘‘real’’ incomes. Investment in new construction also showed 
an impressive gain over 1952 particularly in the housing component. Inventory accu- 
mulation was quite substantial, reflecting a shift from a position of net liquidation of 
business inventories in 1952 to one of considerable build-up in 1953. Defence expenditure, 
which in the preceding two years was one of the key factors in the total expansion of output, 
rose only moderately in 1953 and the value of exports showed a moderate decline. 


Preliminary data for 1954 indicate a decrease in the net value of commodity production 
for the first time since 1945. A number of factors lay behind this development including: 
a sharp drop in agricultural production; a turnaround of business inventories from the 
substantial build-up in 1953 to a position of net liquidation; a decrease in business outlays 
for plant, machinery and equipment; a decline in exports; a reduction in defence expendi- 
tures; and lower demand for consumer durable goods. These downward pressures were 
partly counterbalanced by continued strong demand for non-durable goods and a consider- 
able increase in outlays for new housing. The advance data by industries indicate that 
the net value of agricultural output dropped by about 28 p.c. in 1954 while other primary 
industries advanced—mineral production (in volume terms) by nearly 13 p.c., electric 
power by more than 5 p.c., the volume of seafish landings by nearly 10 p.c. The forestry 
industry also showed some gain in output. On the other hand the net value of manu- 
facturing production declined by about 2 p.c., the major decreases occurring in the durable 
goods industries of iron and steel products and transportation equipment. A moderate 
increase was recorded by non-durable manufacturing industries despite considerable 
declines in textiles, clothing and rubber goods. The net value of construction increased 
slightly as compared with the previous year. 


Section 2.—Industrial Distribution of Production 


In the five years from 1949 to 1953 inclusive the total net value of commodity produc- 
tion increased by nearly 46 p.c., an advance contributed to by sustained demand for 
consumer goods both at home and abroad, by the industrial and resource development 
programs and by the expansion of defence industries. All industrial groups except trapping 
increased during the period. 


The contribution of the primary industries to the total commodity production declined 
from 33 p.c. in 1949 to 28 p.c. in 1953, almost wholly as a result of the fall-off in the propor- 
tion contributed by the agriculture industry from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. during the period. 
The net value of agricultural output in 1953 at $2,241,316,000 was 11 p.c. higher than 
in 1949 but was well below the record value of $2,653,678,000 achieved in 1951 and also 
below the 1952 total. Although the 1953 wheat crop was very large it was considerably 
smaller than the extraordinary 1952 crop. 


Operations in the woods recorded a steady advance from 1949 to 1952 but declined 
in 1953; the net value of-forestry production in the latter year was 46 p.c. higher than in 
1949 but about 5 p.c. below the peak of 1952. The fall-off in 1953 was attributable in 
large measure to a decline in the external demand for pulpwood and mining timber. The 
value of the primary fisheries industry reached a peak in 1951 and then declined in the 
next two years; the drop in 1952 was mainly caused by a decline in seafish landings and 
that in 1953 by lower prices for fishery products. Since 1951 the net value of the trapping 
industry has been declining. 


The net value of the mining industry advanced each year from 1949 to a record high 
of $791,000,000 in 1953, a 39 p.c. increase. Fuel production recorded the greatest advance 
by more than doubling during the period, an increase much more than accounted for by 
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a 300 p.c. advance in the output of petroleum. The volume output of metals rose steadily 
from 1949 to 1952 but fell off by about 2 p.c. in 1953 as a result principally of labour dis- 
putes in gold mining; over the five year period production of iron ore increased by 77 p.c. 
Asbestos was the main contributor to the 50 p.c. increase in the output of industrial minerals 
during the period. The output of electric power increased from 1949 to 1953 by more 
than 40 p.c. in volume and 66 p.c. in value. 


The contribution of secondary production (manufacturing and construction) to the 
total commodity output advanced during the 1949-53 period from 67 p.c. to 72 p.c., mainly 
as a result of the very extensive construction activity during the period. In 1953 the 
construction industry contributed nearly 17 p.c. to the aggregate of net value compared 
with less than 14 p.c. in 1949 and the manufacturing industry’s share rose from 53 p.c. 
to 55 p.c. in the same comparison. 


The net value of manufacturing production increased 50 p.c. in the 1949-53 period— 
durable manufactures by 65 p.c. and non-durables 38 p.c. Among the durable industries, 
output of transportation equipment more than doubled in value, that of electrical apparatus 
and supplies and non-metallic mineral products advanced 70 p.c. and 67 p.c. respectively, 
and production of iron and steel products gained 50 p.c. In the non-durables sector 
petroleum and coal and rubber products recorded the highest value increases, the former 
a gain of 80 p.c. and the latter one of 70 p.c. Leather products, textiles and clothing 
were among the industries showing moderate increases. 


The construction industry recorded the greatest proportionate gain of all major com- 
modity producing industries during the 1949-53 period. The net value increased by 
79 p.c. from $1,371,000,000 to $2,454,000,000 as building activity and construction costs 
continued their postwar advances. Investment in non-residential construction rose at a 
much faster rate than that in housing, following the major advances in industrial and 
resource development. 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
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1.—Net Value of Production by Industry 1949-53 


Notr.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, fuel, 
Sion electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. Data for fisheries and trapping represent 
to value. 


Industry 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Primary Industries........ 3, 288,831,359 | 3,340,607,328 | 4,395,576,396 | 4,307,614,557 4,090, 791,145 
Wgrioulture. 0)... .<...... 2,019,279,000 | 1,883,036,000 | 2,653,678,000 | 2,489,860, 000 2,241,316, 000 
IOOVERENY cist but he forse st. f< wts 346, 455, 391 389, 500, 000 486 , 293, 276 531, 206, 730 506, 080, 503 
Bisheries.. io. ese ses 67,457,941 82,191,043 102,026,979 92,892,725 90, 256, 000 
PLPADDING Joan tit. the oh hens 15, 296,615 15, 204, 419 19,791,933 14, 137, 820 13, 221,035 
eee rete 570, 215, 430 657,328, 669 770, 143, 233 777,443,771 790, 596, 855 
Electric power............. 270, 126, 982 313,347, 197 363, 642,975 402,073,511 449 , 320,752 
Secondary Industries...... 6, 701,566,434 | 7,417,058,229 | 8,679,220,783 | 9,420,236,199 | 10,447,101, 351 
Manufactures. 02....0.050: 5, 330,566,434 | 5,942,058,229 | 6,940,946,783 | 7,443,533, 199 7,993,069, 351 
Construction se Ves dime 1,371,000,000 | 1,475,000,000 | 1,738,274,000 | 1,976,703,000 2, 454,032,000 
HAE a. ed 9,990,397, 793 | 10,757, 665,557 | 13,074,797,179 | 13, 727,850,756 | 14,537,892, 496 


1 Data for Newfoundland exclude agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing in 1949 and 1950 but include 
fisheries and fish processing in 1951, 1952 and 1953 and trapping in 1952 and 1953. 


2.—Percentage Analyses of the Net Value of Production by Industry 1949-53 


Net Value in Percentage of 
(1949 =100) Total Net Production 
Industry Ut 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
* 

Primary Industries............... 100-0 | 101-6 | 133-7 | 131-0 | 124-4 |} 32-9 | 31-1] 33-6) 31-4 | 28-1 
PAWEICIIAUTG.. ba caps dees claro ace ee RE sees 100-0 | 93-3 | 131-4 | 123-3 | 111-0} 20-2 17-5 | 20-3 18-1 15-4 
LOTUSSIET Vireo alags ecrars aie 3 “cle sho caus, ek 100-0 | 112-4 | 140-4 | 153-3 | 146-1 3-5 3-6 3-7 3-9 3:5 
ASWertes ce Wisttts ot chloe cele ctaae 100-0 | 121-8 | 151-2 | 137-7 | 133-8 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-7 0-6 
PRA Ua ce oiertes sharers ores ct des = 100-0 | 99-4 | 129-4] 92-4] 86-4 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 
La PEN FaI TS oy SC RGR A II 100-0 | 115-3 | 135-1 | 136-3 | 138-6 5-7 6-1 5-9 5-7 5-4 
HUIECEIG: POWER... L2i wes se oak es -100-0 | 116-0 | 134-6 | 148-8 | 166-3 2:7 2-9 2-8 2-9 3-1 

Secondary Industries............ 100-0 | 110-7 | 129-5 | 140-6 | 155-9 || 67-1 | 68-9 | 66-4 | 68-6) 71-9 
Manufacturesia seit. lee 100-0 | 111-5 | 130-2 | 189-6 | 149-9 | 53-4 | 55-2) 53-1 54-2 | 55-0 
OC BSETBCEIOM ede ctico.<.4 cots Sas bee ters 100-0 | 107-6 | 126-8 ; 144-2 | 179-0 13-7 13-7 13-3 14-4 16-9 

PP OOAIS terres Shere eric Tse 100-0 | 107-7 | 130-9 | 137-4 | 145-5 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 169-0 


Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Production 


All provinces and territories had a higher net value of production in 1953 than in 1949. 
Alberta showed the greatest proportionate advance with a gain of 60 p.c. British 
Columbia, Quebec and Ontario followed with increases of 49 p.c., 48 p.c., and 47 p.c. 
respectively. Net output in Saskatchewan rose by 38 p.c. and the other provinces 
recorded more moderate advances. 


Newfoundland.—The net value of commodity production in Newfoundland in 1953, 
exclusive of agriculture, amounted to about $154,000,000, a little more than 1 p.c. of the 
Canadian total. In this Province factory output, mainly pulp and paper and processed 
fish, made up 38 p.c. of the total commodity production. Construction was next in 
importance, followed by forestry and mining. Primary fisheries represented about 8 p.c. 
of the provincial output. 
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Prince Edward Island.—The output of Prince Edward Island was a little more than 
10-p.c. higher in 1953 than in 1949. Its net value in the later year made up about 0.2 p.c. 
of the total Canadian output. The economy of the Province is mainly agricultural, farm 
output in 1953 accounting for half of the net value of production and consisting mainly 
of livestock, potatoes and dairy products. Construction and manufactures made up the 
bulk of the non-farm output. 


Nova Scotia.—The net value of production in Nova Scotia advanced 25 p.c. from 
1949 to 1953 and represented 2-3 p.c. of the national total in the years 1951-53. In 1953 
manufacturing accounted for 39 p.c. of the Province’s production, primary iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, fish processing, pulp and paper and sawmills being the leading industries. 
Construction’s share in the same year was 22 p.c., mining 16 p.c. and agriculture 10 p.c. 
In recent years coal mining has contributed about 80 p.c. of the value of the mineral 
output, and livestock, dairy products, poultry and eggs are the principal farm products. 


New Brunswick.—The value of commodity output in New Brunswick increased by 
over 22 p.c. in the 1949-53 comparison and in recent years has accounted for about 2 p.c. 
of the Canadian aggregate. In 1953 manufacturing made up 46 p.c. of the provincial 
output, the predominant industries being pulp and paper, sawmilling, shipbuilding and 
fish processing. Agriculture and forestry, the most important primary industries, ac- 
counted for 15 p.c. and 10 p.c. respectively of the net output while construction represented 
20 p.c. 

Quebec.—The increase in Quebec’s commodity production from 1949 to 1953 amounted 
to 48 p.c. and the Province’s total in 1953 made up 26 p.c. of the Canadian output. In that 
year manufacturing represented nearly 64 p.c. of the provincial production. Pulp and 
paper was most important among the industries, accounting for 10 p.c. of their output, 
but highly important also were metal smelting and refining, aircraft, railway rolling stock, 
clothing and textiles. Agriculture’s share of the provincial output was lower in 1953 than 
in 1949, having decreased from 11 p.c. to 8-5 p.c. but construction on the other hand rose 
from 12 p.c. to 15-4 p.c. 


+ 

Ontario.—The net value of commodity production in Ontario increased from 
$4,082,000,000 in 1949 to $5,982,000,000 in 1953 or by nearly 47 p.c. The Province’s share 
of the Canadian total was 41 p.c. in the later year, a proportion little changed during the 
period. The economy of this Province is dominated by manufacturing which represented 
69 p.c. of the output in 1953 as compared with 66 p.c. in 1949. The manufacturing indus- 
tries that contributed more than $100,000,000 to the value of output in 1953 included 
(in order of importance): motor vehicles, pulp and paper, primary iron and steel, metal 
smelting and refining, aircraft, heavy electrical machinery, rubber products and motor 
vehicle parts. Agriculture accounted for 9 p.c. of the provincial total and construction 
for 14 p.c. in 1953. 


Manitoba.—In 1953 Manitoba’s net value of production, at $573,000,000, was 19 p.c. 
higher than in 1949 and accounted for 4 p.c. of the total value for Canada. Manufacturing, 
dominated by the slaughtering and meat packing industry and the railway rolling stock 
industry, represented 40 p.c. of the provincial output. The proportion accounted for by 
agriculture dropped from 42 p.c. in 1949 to 30-5 p.c. in 1953 while that accounted for by 
construction advanced from 15 p.c. to 21-5 p.c. over the period. 


Saskatchewan.—The economy of Saskatchewan is largely dependent on agriculture 
which normally accounts for about 75 p.c. of the Province’s net value of production. 
The fact that the 1953 wheat crop, although one of the largest on record, was considerably 
below the high level of 1952 contributed to an appreciable decline in provincial output in 
the later year. However compared with 1949 the value of production in 1953 was higher 
by more than 38 p.c. and accounted for 6 p.c. of the Canadian total. Manufacturing 
activity, consisting mainly of petroleum refining, meat packing, flour mills, breweries and 
butter and cheese factories represented 9 p.c. of the provincial output. In this Province 
also construction showed a higher relative increase than other industries in the 1949-53 
period and represented nearly 14 p.c. of the provincial output in 1953. 
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Alberta.—Alberta’s commodity output in 1953 represented over 8 p.c. of the national 
total and was 60 p.c. higher than in 1949. Because of the rapid advance in the value of 
mineral production and in construction activity, agriculture has progressively declined in 
relative importance since 1949 when it accounted for 48 p.c. of the provincial total as 
compared with 36 p.c. in 1953. The net value of the mining industry more than doubled 
in the five year comparison and in 1953 represented over 19 p.c. of the Province’s output. 
Manufacturing, particularly petroleum refining, meat packing, sawmilling and brewing, 
also advanced considerably, amounting to 17 p.c. of the 1953 total. Construction stood 
second among the Province’s industries in the five year period and in 1953 accounted for 
25 p.c. of the total commodity production compared with 19 p.c. in 1949. 


British Columbia.—The net value of output in British Columbia, which represents 
about 9 p.c. of the national commodity production, increased from $884,000,000 in 1949 
to $1,320,000,000 in 1953, a gain of more than 49 p.c. It is the third ranking province 
in value of net output. Manufacturing is the leading industry and accounted for nearly 
47 p.c. of the provincial total in 1953, a proportion little changed since 1949. The principal 
manufacturing industries are sawmilling, pulp and paper, veneers and plywoods, fish 
processing, fertilizers and shipbuilding. Construction ranked second in value of output 
in the Province and represented 23-5 p.c. of the total in 1953; forestry accounted for 12 pa: 
and mining for 6 p.c. The considerable decline in the mining industry from 9 p.c. in 1952 
reflected the sharp drop in the price of zinc and lead, two of the Province’s most important 
metals. . 


3.—Net Value of Production by Province 1949-53 
leet 2 a ee ee ee a eS ee ee eS. ee 


Province or Territory 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Wewitoundland!:....022..2. ¢.. 79,682,122 97, 238, 222 136,110,998 150,017,395 153,778, 875 
Prince Edward Island....... 30, 740, 835 30, 819, 330 36,505, 157 41, 885,507 33, 871,395 
Nova SCObia.socetok. cc. ca 263,590, 743 259,731,738 296,791,447 315, 862,673 329, 809, 293 
New Brunswick............. 214, 942,563 242,111,904 268, 285,055 266,679, 144 262,819, 872 
OueneGateart ee 2,567,996, 801 2,816,309,229 | 3,337,598,876 | 3,608,148, 129 3, 803, 737, 287 
RORLATI ON a es et ci e503 ck 4,082,002, 159 4,534,265,812 | 5,277,350,489 | 5,478,804, 812 5, 982,280, 163 


Manitoba 481, 862,653 483, 805,980 569, 952, 272 580, 423, 733 573,342,004 
641,086, 461 546, 960,335 891,151,432 968,227,491 886, 956, 343 
731,033,750 734,148,363 | 1,002,712,967 | 1,059,383, 938 1,170,494, 277 
884, 820,749 995,233,672 | 1,240,224,661 | 1,239,008,819 1,319, 826, 559 


Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
RIGO LCS “ame mn cht ae oe. fe rae 12,638,957 17,040,972 18,113,875 19,409,115 20,976, 428 


ee | ees 


Catiaat.; fone. sa 9,990,397, 793 | 10, 757,665,557 | 13,074,797,179 | 13,727,850,756 | 14,537,892, 496 


1 Newfoundland data exclude agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing in 1949 and 1950 but include 
fisheries and fish processing in 1951, 1952 and 1953 and trapping in 1952 and 1953. 2 Forestry and construction 
figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


4.—Percentages of Total Net Production by Province 1949-53 
———— 


Province 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Permreimitiianin rs ee aR eT ae yD 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-1 
Pre Ow ar Aman. oe ee, ee 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 
MwA etry OME fhe ' 155 os eS. oR dtc. 223 2-6 2-4 2°3 2-3 2-3 
New Brunswick 2-2 2-2 2-0 2-0 1-8 
Quebec......... 25-7 26-2 25-5 26-3 26-2 
OVE A a ere 40-9 42-1 40-4 39-9 41-1 
CMR ct Ph. se ee ek 4-8 4-5 4-4 4-2 3-9 
eet mowree.s Oy ob, 2 A Oe SO. 6-4 5-1 6-8 7-1 6-1 
EE ES CPE SS OE ae a 7°3 6-8 7°7 7:7 8-1 
UMA OMNIS", eked A beet le 8-9 9-3 9-5 9-0 9-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?............... 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 
OD AIS ca te ER cea Set ed 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Newfoundland data exclude agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing in 1949 and 1950 but include 
fisheries and fish processing in 1951, 1952 and 1953 and trapping in 1952 and 1953. 2 Forestry and construction 
figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 
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5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis by Province 1953 
ee ed 2 Ce Oe A eee ele Le ese ee nee os ee ee eS 

Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 

$000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
Agriculture.es sec seor ae a 16,974 50-1 32,977 10-0 39, 241 14-9 
ROLES tr Vice ne Sta ie uk 21,247 126 0-4 9,166 2-8 25,994 9-9 
ishenies vn ncaa cece et: 12,015 2,870 8-5 21,862 6-6 6,910 2-6 

ERT NDING s Maw neko eee ane 62 4 —_ 227 0-1 84 — 
AN Ch shhat tk ope gee IE Ac o5 Fi 20,917 —_ —— 51,234 15-5 7,305 2-8 
Electric power............. 3,933 1,194 3-5 13,791 4-2 10,217 3-9 
Manuiacturests. o..c. cos. «- 57,785 5,879 17-4 127,917 38-8 120,617 45-9 
Construction. ..52.. sass. = 37,820 6, 824 20-1 72,634 22-0 52,452 20-0 
Totals. 08404 455s 153,779 33,871 | 100-0 329,809 | 100-0 262,820 100-0 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

$’000 p.c $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c 
MoriCulburedamaeea seis 321,671 8-5 536,302 9-0 174,749 30-5 632,758 71-3 
OLCSUPVice chs tance te ee 164, 166 4-3 103, 382 1-7 6,522 1-1 3, 863 0-4 
WIS HETICS scatter ne 3,385 0-1 7,027 0-1 raw 0-5 553 0-1 
crapping: = Saree eee 1,288 — 3, 869 0-1 2,116 0-4 221 0-2 
dW) Dio Sh ry ie es eee eee Oe 152,132 4-0 184,516 3-1 12,216 2-1 32, 891 Sy 
HMléetrig: powers. ... sess 27 150,030 4-0 164, 347 2-7 22,084 3°8 14, 630 1-7 
Manufacturese.> 4ancccce ee 2,424,647 63°7 4,130,126 69-0 229,797 40-1 79,941 9-0 
(Construction.nti ee ae 586, 418 15-4 852,710 14-3 123,140 21-5 120, 199 13-6 
Totals:.siox acces 3,803,737 | 100-0 | 5,982,280 | 100-0 573,342 | 100-0 886, 956 100-0 

Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 

$7000 p.c. $000 p.c $7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
Aoricultune:cs oe) serrate ect 418,053 35-7 68,591 5-2 — — 2,241,316 15-4 
HOXGStrYc.roprk se ewes < oho 9,371 0-8 162, 243 12-31 1 506,081 3-5 
Hisheries haca.ct eee eee 667 0-1 31,780 2-4 470 2-2 90, 256 0-6 
Mrappih’ s<0.2 ocean eee 1,617 0-1 709 0-1 1,124 5-4 13,221 0-1 
Mining. cur. 2 ace ene eas te 227 , 332 19-4 85,098 6-4 16,955 80-8 790,597 5-4 
Hlectric pOWwer: aon we eee ole 22,414 1-9 45,265 3°4 1,415 6-8 449 , 321 3-1 
Manutactures sesmne re «nee 199, 660 iyo! 615, 686 46-7 1,012 4-8 7,993,069 55-0 
Gonstruetion:. peeceseceebre 291,380 24-9 310, 455 23-51 1 2,454,032 16-9 
Totalse fete. 1,170,494 | 100-0 | 1,319,827 | 100-0 20,976 | 100-0 || 14,537,892 100-0 


1 Forestry and construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia, 


Section 4.—Per Capita Net Value of Production 


The advance in the net value of commodity production in the years from 1949 to 
1953 was accompanied by a 10 p.c. increase in population and a 7 p.c. increase in the 
labour force. The national per capita net value of commodity output (exclusive of New- 
foundland) increased from $756 to $999 during the period, an advance of more than 32 p.c. 
As wholesale prices rose by only 11 p.c. during this period, a substantial “real” gain in 
per capita output of goods is indicated. 


Ontario has consistently been in first place among the provinces in per capita output, 
recording an average of $1,222 in 1953 which was more than 22 p.c. above the national 
figure. Alberta, also consistently above the national figure, came second in 1953 with an 
average 17 p.c. higher and British Columbia, with its well diversified economy, ranked 
third with an average 7 p.c. higher than the national per capita output. Saskatchewan’s 
average fluctuates widely with the size of the crop return and in 1953 was 3 p.c. above 
the national average after having been 19 p.c. higher in 1952. Quebec’s per capita produc- 
tion averaged 10 to 13 p.c. below the Canadian figure in the 1949-53 period and Manitoba’s 
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was also consistently lower, standing 29 p.c. under the national average in 1953. The 
Maritime Provinces have always been far below the Canadian average in per capita output, 
being less than 50 p.c. of it in 1953. 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION PER CAPITA 
1948 AND 1953 
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6.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from the 
National Average by Province 1949-53 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Province Per Per Per Per Per 
Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- 
Net tion Net tion Net tion Net tion Net tion 
Value Value Value Value Value 


1 Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland because figures are 
4 not complete (see footnote 1, Table 4). 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation 


The Federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation Act 
which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and required 
the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant information. 
The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in 
the same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of Federal Govern- 
ment contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. 


The statutory duty of disseminating information concerning labour and industrial 
matters is now set out in the Labour Department Act passed in 1909. In addition the 
Minister is responsible for the administration of the following statutes: Conciliation and 
Labour Act (1906); Government Annuities Act (1908)+; Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act (1918); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act (1935); Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942); Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1946); Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (1946); Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (1948); and Canada Fair Employment Practices Act (1953). 
(See also p. 122). 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act and Order in Council P.C. 2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of work on construction 


_ * Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. : 


+ Statistics and details of administration under this Act are given at pp. 281-283. 
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contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, except in an emergency or in excep- 
tional circumstances where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are 
those current for the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and 
reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council P.C. 2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the custom 
of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being per- 
formed. ‘This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour 
or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to such 
alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Twenty-six departments and agencies of 
Government together employ approximately 38,000 (50,000 in summer) non-office workers 
in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and forests, experimental farms, canal 
operation, airports and Government vessels, survey parties, special projects, etc. Such 
positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil Service Act and rates of pay are 
fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the Department of Labour on the basis 
of prevailing private industry rates for comparable work in the employment area. Data 
used in the determination of these pay rates are secured from wage surveys made by Indus- 
trial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour and wage research conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch as well as from collective agreements and information 
supplied by some provincial Departments of Labour. 


The Fair Wages Section of the Industrial Relations Branch also recommends rates 
of pay for 3,700 commissionaires employed by various government departments and agen- 
cies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown corporations in the 
preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the establishment of class 
titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
governing the hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, 
etc. for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed; (2) ships’ officers, and (3) ships’ 
crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948 revoking the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications 
made under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 


* Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given on pp. 128-132. 
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in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain © 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
The conditions which must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are provided for 
in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the 
Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the 
investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, the Canada Labour Relations Board has 
received 522 applications for certification since Sept. 1, 1948, 317 of which have been 
granted, 110 rejected, 81 withdrawn and 14 were pending at Mar. 31, 1955. Of the 
317 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 259 were 
settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 25 were not settled, 9 lapsed and 
24 were pending at Mar. 31, 1955. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service.—During World War II production 
committees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management 
were established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-manage- 
ment production committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, a section of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The number of active committees has grown from 526 in 1947 
to approximately 1,100. Their activities are directed towards such objects as better under- 
standing between management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved 
quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good housekeeping, and reduction of 
absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act, which provides for the 
reinstatement in their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces 
and other designated persons, was passed in 1946 and is administered by the Department 
of Labour. In 1954, by the Veterans Benefit Act, the Act was made applicable to certain 
ex-members of the Special Force and to former members of the regular Forces who have 
served for a period not exceeding three years since July 5, 1950 and prior to July 1 1955. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin, whether practised by employers or trade unions. It applies only to 
industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 725). 


This law prohibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions 
in regard to membership or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies 
which practise discrimination; and of advertisements or inquiries in connection with 
employment which express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference 
as to race, colour, religion or national origin. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation in Canada is mainly a matter for the provincial legislatures as it 
usually deals with the contract of service between employer and employee, the contract 
between members of a trade union which forms the basis of the union, or regulates conditions 
in local workplaces. The right to contract is a civil right and the British North America 
Act, which distributes legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the pro- 
vincial legislatures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights” 
and, with certain exceptions, ‘local works and undertakings’’. 


__ In each province a Department of Labour (in Alberta, the Department of Industries 
and Labour) is charged with the administration of labour laws. Legislation for the pro- 
tection of miners is administered by departments dealing with mines. 


Factory legislation and shops legislation in several of the provinces prohibit child 
labour, regulate the hours of work of women and young persons and provide for safety 
and health. Most provinces have minimum wage legislation and maximum hours laws, 
legislation to ensure freedom of association, to promote collective bargaining and to provide 
for the settlement of industrial disputes, and legislation dealing with apprenticeship and 
the licensing of certain classes of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the Labour Act of Alberta and the Fair Wage 
Act of Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees in designated trades to be made the minimum 
standards throughout the trade concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits 
collective agreements between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in 
the industry. The workmen’s compensation laws in each province are administered by 
a board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1955 is outlined in the following paragraphs:— 


Newfoundland.—Because of a shortage of qualified stationary engineers, the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act was amended to permit persons undergoing training approved 
by the Apprenticeship Board to act as shift engineers. 


An amendment to the Apprenticeship Act permits an apprentice to be indentured to 
a trade union or an employers’ association as well as to an individual employer. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended by in- 
creasing the amount allowed for funeral expenses from $150 to $200 and by raising the 
allowance to each child under 16 from $12.50 to $15 a week. 


Provision was made for the setting up of a Department of Labour and a Minister 
of Labour was named. 


Nova Scotia.—A Fair Employment Practices Act was passed, effective Jan. 1, 1956, for- 
bidding discrimination by employers with regard to employment and by trade unions 
with regard to membership on grounds of race, national origin, colour or religion. Applica- 
tion forms, advertisements and written and oral inquiries in connection with employment 
which express any limitation or preference as to race, national origin, colour or religion 
are prohibited. The Act does not apply to non-profit organizations, nor to employers 
with fewer than five employees. An individual claiming to be aggrieved may make a 
complaint in writing to a designated officer of the Department of Labour, who will inquire 
into the matter and try to effect a settlement. If he is unsuccessful the Minister of 
Labour may appoint a Commission of Inquiry known as an Employment Practices Commis- 
sion to investigate and make recommendations. The Minister may issue an order re- 
quiring the Commission’s recommendations which may include reinstatement, with or 
without compensation for loss of employment, to be carried out. Failure to comply with 
the order is an offence punishable by a fine on summary conviction. 

Amendments to the Coal Mines Regulation Act set out more detailed requirements 
with respect to mine rescue corps and apparatus. Members of mine rescue teams 


must undergo an annual medical examination. Stricter rules for safety lamps are also 
prescribed. 
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New Brunswick.—By an amendment to the T’rades Examination Act, plumbing and 
pipe fitting are added to the trades for which Boards of Examiners may be appointed for 
the examination and certification of tradesmen who wish to qualify for journeyman status. © 
Under a new Plumbing Trade Act, proclaimed in force Oct. 15, 1955, regulations governing 
plumbing installations may be made and applied to specific areas. These regulations 
may provide that only workmen who hold certificates may engage in the plumbing trade 
in those areas. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1956 the compensation rate under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is raised from 662 p.c. to 70 p.c. of average annual earnings. Coverage is extended to 
persons employed by school boards or vocational committees as home economics teachers, 
industrial teachers, shop teachers, maintenance employees, caretakers and bus operators. 


An Act was passed to provide assistance to workmen who contracted silicosis during 
employment in New Brunswick prior to June 1, 1948, when silicosis was designated as an 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Quebec.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended by increasing the monthly 
pension to a widow from $45 to $55 and the special lump sum payable following the death 
of her husband from $100 to $200, by raising the allowance for each child under 18 years 
of age from $10 to $20 and by increasing the amount allowed for funeral expenses from 
$175 to $200. 


Ontario.—The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act passed in 1954 is declared not to 
apply to the excavation of a trench for a pipeline if the work is done mechanically. Work 
may be begun on an excavation in order to make repairs or to prevent injury to persons 
or damage to property without giving prior notice to the municipal inspector, provided that 
notice is given as soon as practicable. The Sections governing shoring and timbering are 
amended to relax the requirements to some extent where it is considered that safety is 
not endangered. At no time may a person be allowed to work alone in a trench more than 
20 feet deep unless another person is on duty outside the trench and near at hand. 


The Section of the Fire Departments Act which governs collective bargaining and arbi- 
tration of disputes between a municipal council and a bargaining committee of the full time 
fire-fighters is amended to provide for the appointment of a single arbitrator to render a 
binding decision concerning a dispute arising out of the terms of a collective agreement 
or an arbitration award or concerning an allegation that the agreement or award has been 
violated. If the parties cannot agree upon an arbitrator within ten days the Attorney- 
General is to name one. 


Manitoba.—The Fire Departments Arbitration Act which provides for arbitration of 
disputes between a certified union of municipal firemen and a municipality was amended 
to require bargaining to take place in the autumn of the year and to set time limits on 
the arbitration procedure. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to raise to the current level the 
monthly compensation payable to children receiving compensation according to previous 
scales. 


Saskatchewan.—lIn the revision of the Workmen’s Compensation Act the allowance 
to a widow is raised from $60 to $75 a month and the orphan’s allowance from $30 to $35. 
The increases apply to all widows and children receiving compensation. The limit of $100 
formerly placed on the amount allowed for transporting a workman’s body for burial, 
where death occurs away from his place of residence, is removed. A higher minimum is 
fixed for total disability; for permanent total disability the amount is increased from $20 
to $25 a week and for temporary total disability from $15 to $20 a week or average earnings 
if they are less than that amount. 


The Trade Union Act was amended to give the Labour Relations Board authority to 
vary the expiry dates of collective agreements under certain circumstances. . 
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Amendments to the Minimum Wage Act and the Annual Holidays Act lay down new 
requirements with respect to an employee who has been given notice of termination of 
employment. For the period of notice the employee must be paid the sum which he 
earned during that week or a week’s normal wages exclusive of overtime, whichever is 
greater. Pay in lieu of notice is to be a sum equivalent to normal wages. An employee 
may not be required or permitted to take his annual holiday during the notice period 
and payment of holiday pay is not to be deemed wages in lieu of notice. 


The Wages Recovery Act was amended to provide for the collection of unpaid wages 
by the Department of Labour on behalf of an employee without recourse to court action. 
When an inspector of the Department finds wages owing to an employee an information 
will not be laid if the employer pays the required amount to the Deputy Minister for 
transmittal to the employee within two days. 


Alberta.—A new Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act provides that a steam plant carrying 
a working pressure of 20 Ib. p.s.i. or more must be operated under the general supervision 
of a person holding a valid certificate qualifying him to act as chief steam engineer of 
the plant and must be under the continuous supervision of a person holding a certificate 
qualifying him to act as shift engineer. Four classes of engineer certificates, a fireman 
certificate and a pressure vessel welder certificate are now provided for, as well as special 
and temporary certificates. A new feature of the Act is the provision for the appointment 
of a Board of Advisers consisting of five members to report to and advise the Minister 
of Labour regarding the formulation of regulations and the administration of the Act 
generally. . 

A new Gas Protection Act applies to domestic installations and equipment but not to 
public utilities. The actual standards to be followed are to be set out in regulations. 
The regulations may prescribe plans and specifications governing the design and construc- 
tion of equipment, prohibit the advertising, sale and use of any specified equipment until 
it has been inspected and approved, and indicate the precautions to be taken in the sale 
of such equipment. 

A new Coal Mines Regulation Act replaces an Act of 1945 and revises the safety measures 
of the Act in accordance with mining practices. 


British Columbia.—The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which 
replaced an Act of 1935, provides for the certification of tradesmen as well as the training 
of apprentices. 

Employment of persons under 21 years of age in a designated trade is prohibited 
except under contract of apprenticeship (for which the minimum age is 15 years) or written 
permit from the Minister of Labour. The Act makes the customary provision for a 
provincial apprenticeship committee to advise the Minister and for supervision of the 
apprenticeship system by a director of apprenticeship. The director may, on the written 
application of an employer and prospective apprentice, approve and register an apprentice- 
ship contract in a trade other than a designated trade. 

The trades in which certification may be obtained will be designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Examining boards are to be appointed to conduct examinations, 
subject to the standards of proficiency and procedures laid down by regulations. To 
obtain a certificate of proficiency a tradesman must be able to qualify in examination and 
to submit proof of having completed the requisite period of practical training. 

The Boilers and Pressure-Vessel Act was amended to bring refrigeration plants within 
the scope of the Act. It is now provided that the inspection certificate or interim certificate 
will serve as registration. A new provision for an interim certificate permits the operation 
of a boiler until an inspection can be made. The Chief Inspector was given authority 
to require the owner or operator to provide safety appliances or to make any repairs, 
modifications or additions which he considers necessary in the interests of safety. Before 
repairs are undertaken the approval of an inspector must be obtained and the boiler or 
pressure-vessel may not again be put into operation until the inspector is satisfied that 
it may be operated safely. 
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Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased from $20 to $25 the allow- 
ance payable to each child under age 16 and continued to age 18 if the child is regularly 
attending school. The increase is applicable to all children receiving compensation regard- — 
less of the date of accident. The amount fixed as the minimum payment for total disa- 
bility was raised from $15 to $25 a week or to the amount of earnings, if less than $25 a week. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour under Industrial Standards Legis- 
lation and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—The Industrial Standards Acts 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and the Labour Act of Alberta 
provide that wages and hours agreed upon at a conference of representatives of employers 
and employees, called by the Minister of Labour or his representative, may be made 
legally binding by Order in Council on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova 
Scotia Act applies only to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 

In Nova Scotia 12 schedules of hours and wages for individual building trades were in 
force in 1954, all renewals of previous schedules. In New Brunswick five schedules for 
individual building trades were in force in 1954. One new schedule governing carpenters 
at Edmundston was made binding for the first time and the schedule governing plumbers 
at Saint John expired in 1953. 

In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also apprentice- 
ship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions, established by a collective 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or groups of employees, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and employees in the industry 
in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties are sufficiently representative of 
the industry. At Mar. 31, 1954, 96 agreements covering 225,681 workers and 21,636 
employers had been generalized to apply either throughout the Province or to a certain 
district. The agreements in force throughout the Province apply to the following indus- 
tries: building materials, the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, millinery, 
ladies’ handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, men’s and 
boys’ shirts, fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paint, corrugated and uncor- 
rugated paper boxes, the tanning industry, the elevator construction industry and the 
structural iron erection industry. Other agreements concern industries in particular 
cities or parts of the Province including all building trades and printing trades in large 
urban centres and many rural districts. 

In Ontario there were 147 wages and hours schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1954. Through- 
out the Province schedules were in effect for brewery workers, cloakmakers, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, the millinery industry and 
the hard furniture industry. In the construction industry one schedule covered several 
building trades in one city and 67 schedules, each for a single trade in a single locality, 
covered one or more trades in 31 localities. In other industries also schedules were in 
effect only for certain zones. Bakers, soft furniture manufacturing, coal hoisting, and 
the coal industry each had schedules in one zone, retail gasoline service in four, taxi drivers 
in one, and barbers had schedules in 64 zones. During 1954, 11 new schedules were made 
binding, 10 of which applied to the construction industry including one made binding for 
the first time, and one to the men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry. 

In Manitoba the Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing wages and hours 
in any business, trade or undertaking except agriculture. Orders in Council under this 
legislation have been passed fixing wages and hours in the barbering and hairdressing 
trades. 

In Saskatchewan 17 schedules were in effect at Mar. 31, 1954. The schedule for 
barbers covered the whole Province; others applied to bakers and bakery salesmen, carpen- 
ters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers and beauty culture operators in one or 
more areas. 

In Alberta 28 schedules were in effect during 1954. These governed, in one or more 
areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, dairy employees, 
garage and service station workers, radio service, laundry and dry cleaning employees and 
barbers. One new schedule was made binding and one was rescinded during the year. 
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Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—Five provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have statutes that either place absolute 
limits on working hours or require time and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work 
is continued after specified limits, There is in addition an Act of limited application in 
Quebec. In the provinces that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory 
regulation of hours, apart from that described on p. 730 under the Industrial Standards 
Acts and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines 
Acts and, in Newfoundland, an Act governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec 
the limits imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years of 
age. Several minimum wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as 
wages. 


In Ontario there is a maximum eight hour day and 48 hour week with certain exceptions, 
In Alberta the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat are eight and 44; in the remainder of the Province they 
are eight and 48, In British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a 
week. In these three Provinces the Acts apply to most workers except farm labourers 
and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan the Act requires time and one-half to be paid 
for work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly and applies to workers in all industries 
except agriculture and domestic service. A Manitoba Act covering most industrial 
workers in the Province requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight 
hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. In all prov- 
inces that have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or 
by permission of the administrative authority. 


Six provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia—have legislation in effect providing for annual holidays with pay for workers in 
most industries and New Brunswick has legislation requiring annual holidays in the mining 
and construction industries. In all these provinces except Saskatchewan, workers are 
entitled to a week’s holiday with pay after a year of employment. Two weeks’ holiday 
is given in Saskatchewan after a year of employment, in Alberta after two years and in 
Manitoba after three. A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to 
a half-day for each month of employment and, in Saskatchewan; to one day for each 
month, Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to one day’s holiday with pay for every 
20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks’ holiday in a year. 


Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act excludes independent 
contractors and railway and express companies under federal jurisdiction. In addition 
Quebec exempts forest operations workers, public corporation employees, salesmen, janitors 
and watchmen, and certain part time workers. Ontario exempts professional workers, 
salesmen, and funeral directors and embalmers. Manitoba and Saskatchewan exempt 
ranch and market garden employees, and British Columbia exempts professional workers 
and horticultural workers. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies 
only to women; in Ontario, though the Act applies to both sexes, Orders apply only to 
women. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
there are separate Orders for men and women but in British Columbia many Orders cover 
both sexes. In Quebec and Saskatchewan all Orders apply to both sexes. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect in July 1955 for several classes of establish- 
ments in the principal cities. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, British Columbia and, 
with respect to men in Manitoba, the rates set are for the entire Province. Elsewhere 
rates vary according to zone. The rates given apply to the hours specified or to the normal 
work week of the establishment, if less, except at Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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1._Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers by Sex in Certain Cities, July 1955 
See eee SS ee 


Halifax, Sa Montreal,| Toronto,|Winnipeg,| Regina, eect Shey 


N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. ‘Alta: 


St. 
Type of Establishment | John’s, 
Nfid. 


ES SS ES | ea Pa ee 


Hours per week.........- 48 48 48 48-601 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per $ cts. per | cts. per $ cts. per $ $ $ 
hour |per week| hour hour |per week| hour |per week|per week|per week 
PACtOTICS..c.c.cee sss ss M 50 _— 552 51 -- 60 26 26 0-403 
F 35 16-80 40 il 22 55 26 24 0-408 
Laundries, etc......... M 50 == a 51 _- 60 26 26 0-403 
F 35 16-80 40 51 22 9) 26 24 0-408 
SHOpS eerie ee vase M. 50 —_— — 51 — 60 26 26 18 
‘ie 35 16-80 40 51 22 55 26 24 18 
Hotels, restaurants, M. 50 — — 514 — 60 26 26 22 
etc. ine 35 16-80 38 514 22 55 26 24 22 
Beauty parlours....... M. 50 — _— 51 “= 60 26 26 25 
1 35 16-80 40 Die 22 55 26 24 25 
Theatresandamuse- M. 50 — —_ 51 — 60 26 26 18 
ment places. i 35 16-80 40 HL 22 55 26 24 18 
Oficesver-ccalateciee M. 50 — — 51 — 60 26 26 — 
F 35 16-80 40 51 22 55 26 24 18 


1 Rates apply to 48 or 54 hours in factories; 48 hours in offices; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty parlours and 
theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 2 Applies only to canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit. 3 Cents 
per hour. 4 Cooks, 58 cents; bell boys, 380 cents. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


During World War II up to date information on the size and characteristics of the 
labour supply was a necessity and to meet the possibility of disturbed economic conditions 
in the postwar period a current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada 
was organized. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, was conducted in the autumn 
of 1945 and quarterly surveys were carried on until November 1952, when the survey was 
placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was used involving the selection 
of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of households. Random methods of 
choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had 
an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers about 30,000 households in 
over 115 different areas of Canada, which include 34 cities having a population of 30,000 
or over in 1951 in addition to some smaller urban and various rural areas. The estimates 
of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force; net strength of the Armed 
Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. Inmates of institutions and Indians 
living on reserves are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over 
on the basis of their activity, during the week that precedes the beginning of the survey, 
and who had jobs or were seeking work during the survey week. These divisions of the 
labour force are defined as follows:— 


(1) Persons with jobs.—This category comprises: (a) persons at work—those who 
did any work for pay or profit or who did unpaid work which contributed to the 
running of a farm or business operated by a relative; and (b) persons with jobs 
but not at work—those who had jobs but did not work because of illness, bad 
weather, vacation, industrial dispute or temporary layoff with definite instructions 
to return to work within 30 days of the time of being laid off. Persons who worked 
part of the survey week and also looked for work are classed as ‘‘persons with 
jobs’’. 
iar Details of the labour force, as defined in the 1951 Census, relative to age, sex and occupation groups are given 
in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 692-704. 
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(2) Persons without jobs and seeking work.—This classification includes those 
persons who were looking for work during the survey week and did not work. ' 
Persons who were temporarily away from their jobs during the whole of the 
survey week seeking other work were considered as without jobs and were included 
in this category. In addition to those who were actively looking for work, this 
classification includes persons who would have looked for work, except that they 
were temporarily ill, were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed that no 
work was available. 


Information relating to the population 14 years of age or over not in the labour force 
is also collected. Persons not in the labour force include such groups as those going to 
school or keeping house in their own homes, persons who are permanently unable to work be- 
cause of old age or other reason, and persons who are retired or voluntarily idle. Persons such 
as housewives, students and others who worked part time are classed as “persons with 
jobs” or, if looking for work, they are classed as ‘‘persons without jobs and seeking work’’. 


The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general the percentage error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases, 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than that shown below. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 
DO ance cd witht eine ee cee aes tne ee ee 8,000 
‘UNC Se dow kB A Beh aap a PL, ln Aric d tate ne eS as ak 11,000 
BULL sabe obeda sere await tak tacanete ely Woah aoe Oe doe be 25,000 
PU Ue SOAR heey! care PS senna tied. garters lod, txt «By 33, 000 
LENS CURES ae Se a re nn ee eee ga 54,000 


Data in Table 2 for June 1, 1946 to 1955 are compiled from labour force surveys 
conducted in late May or early June of those years. The information for years before 1946 
is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 1941 Census material rearranged according 
to the definitional system used in the labour force surveys, the revised census data being 
linked with the June 1946 survey on the basis of monthly and annual employment and 
unemployment figures. 


2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1931-55! 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


+ ete Persons 
oie Persons with Jobs not in the 

1 fe Persons Labour 
Year (14 me Non-Agriculture without Total Force 

othe o $ | ———___—____ ae Total | Jobs and| Labour | (14 years 

on tess Paid digg Total — malate ie peal Force of age 

Workers er (non-agri- jobs) or or over 

culture) 
000 *000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 

AER Fees tae mee 7,039 2,006 421 2,427 1,203 3, 630 475 4,105 2,934 
OSL Wma as fe 7,163 1,828 381 2,209 1,223 3,482 733 4,165 2,998 
1933 ees A 7,287 1,698 470 2,168 1,243 3,411 817 4,228 3,059 
TRUK Y at ate ee 7,411 1,910 493 2,403 1,263 3, 666 624 4,290 Sy bai 
D930 ee cee ae ies < 7,539 1,920 532 2,452 1,284 3,736 618 4,354 3,185 
MOO sername | 7,665 1,972 576 2,548 1,304 3, 852 565 4,417 3,248 
LOS setts es s'est: 7,785 2,085 661 2,746 1,324 4,070 406 4,476 3,309 
DUST oe ko a 7,912 2,053 625 2,678 1,344 4,022 516 4,538 3,374 
ERS O) ee ae 8,035 2,056 655 2,011 1,364 4,075 523 4,598 3, 487 
DOA cts oesieehs ta. 8,053 2,173 636 2,809 1,329 4,138 418 4,556 3,497 
TEE EOS een 7,969 2,538 476 3,014 1,210 4,224 193 4,417 3, 052 
Va ene rm at eae 7,900 2,770 488 3,258 1127 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 
LES) Re eeeee 7,797 2,906 434 8,340 1,107 4,447 75 4,522 3,219 
ith Hh wae oar ae aga 7, 856 2,950 369 3,319 1,126 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 
LE Galea ey ee 7,992 2,914 363 3,200 1,134 4,411 72 4, 483 3,509 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2,.—Kstimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
June 1, 1931-55'—concluded 


a 
SS 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) : 
ees ersons 
Ceres Persons with Jobs notinthe 
i oad Persons Labour 
Year (1 + son Non-Agriculture without | Total Force 
nina her Total |Jobsand | Labour | (14 years 
‘a ek Paid Total pale é (with Seeking Force of age 
OE GNEE Ww in : Other? | (non-agri- jobs) Work or over) 
or culture) 2 
000 000 "000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
LOAGS eee ales 8,768 2,986 481 3, 467 OHA 4,738 124 4,862 3,906 
OAT Sree ecanearate 8,993 3,139 551 8,690 Jes 04 4,862 92 4,954 4,039 
[GARE Me: Seta es sees » 9,128 3,225 543 3,768 1,186 4,954 © 81 5,035 4,088 
LOO Sera Satchoserne 9,254 3,326 551 3,877 1,114 4,991 101 5,092 4,162 
[950 eee: 9,610 3, 429 561 3,990 1,066 5, 056 142 5,198 4,412 
LOS ISOM eee ee 9,696 3,625 539 4,164 991 5,155 81 5, 236 4,460 
SGV ae aos oe 9,919 3,786 516 4,302 927 5,229 106 5,335 4,584 
TOG SE Ge setts meee 10,114 8, 837 531 4,368 897 5, 265 115 5,380 4,734 
1O54SNes eee ele 10,274 3,776 530 4,306 889 5,195 218 5,413 4,861. 
ODD eee eee sec 10,506 3,935 516 4,451 873 5,324 213 5, Dor 4,969 
1 Exclusive of persons in institutions and Indians on reserves. 2 Employers, ‘own-account’ and unpaid 
family workers. 3 Revised since publication of the 1955 Year Book. 4 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 1931-55 
IN RELATION TO 


THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER 
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SORE EECA ee Mae wear ce arte iq a) af Ay 
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Me AANA Tat WRU eee 
UL AUN UNI Sad pI ntrhy pales UA ah roan ieatot sent onctonnccaneeseneeaeens 
i POR Sette APlexst : SOK KKK RRR RK RM 
(Ge SUS AML IRS Y, SSR KR KR KKK KNOY 
ke bis ‘ PSP aeaUaeN BPN Pant 59 escalate oheceeatnonetonecones KORG 

STG R PO hile Feed 5, ) ‘S q 
Jas : Neen 2 PSP KO KR KR RK KKK KK oN 
iene RCP GS sesutiteeseecvoneeeeeon sosmmrrereoe eeeo 
Secererecenes BEBE ROY eset Recesenecnanenenens eceeeseeeceens S Resets eearceennnnnceeenesnenoceeee 
> | 

2 Bee Beeaeenn somone en eT ONL. 

RRR Neleteanetone et satetnnat neat stonstonstonntscateceneconacern sroneconetoneceonnerennean eo scate otatehecehcteneoeneconeene seek 
ete eatshatate senteoatenatenanen recoheconetenites xO eeatetate Sooces os sastatctatstateceteeate ecoke alatotacoteconetes SCRRRKRK RA 
SSHRC KR RK RIK RPO KKK NP RII SRK RR KKK KKK KRY 
SOCK RRA KOR RCRA K KKK KK Ere IP ROK RK KKK eeeeatatatetctceaeaenenes 
SKRR RK S SKK RHR IKK KR KKK KPI CEOS neetetatatateraten 
SRC KE RC RPI HO CK IKK RR KR KKK LG 
xs eee SSR KOR KKK KPO KK REN SINT 
SKK eeeees SOIR KKK KY KEEPS HHI IIR KG 

CW R KR KK KKK RK RS OSCR RK KEK ROKK KK OG 
eteiectecresteterceereurenrn eremnieereenetee eee eee 
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Main Characteristics of the Canadian Labour Force 1931-55.*—The civilian 
population 14 years of age or over (exclusive of persons in institutions and Indians on 
reserves) increased in the period June 1931 to June 1955 by about 3,216,000 or at a rate 
of about 134,000 personsa year. The strength of the Armed Services rose very considerably 
from 5,000 in 1931 and 9,000 in mid-1939 to 779,000 at June 1944 and stood at 117,000 
in June 1955. Consequently the civilian population (exclusive of persons in institutions 


i _ and Indians on reserves) which increased very little from June 1939 to June 1940, declined 
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in size until, in mid-1943, there were 238,000 fewer persons than in 1939. From June 1943 
to June 1944 there was a small increase in the civilian population (59,000) as the rate of 
increase of the Armed Forces levelled off but from 1945 to 1947 the civilian population 
increased markedly as a consequence of the rapid demobilization of the Forces. 

In contrast the civilian labour force maintained its strength notwithstanding large 
withdrawals to the Forces during the war years. The labour force of June 1942 was 
102,000 greater than at June 1941 and that of June 1945 was 66,000 greater owing mainly 
to replacements from among those who would normally be outside the labour force. The 
group classed as ‘not in the labour force”’ usually represents a fairly constant percentage 
of the population but during the war years this category reached a low point in 1943 
(162,000 persons fewer than the total of 3,437,000 in 1939), increased by 74,000 between 
mid-1943 and mid-1944 and then moved sharply upward with the decline in wartime 
employment—by 160,000 from June 1944 to June 1945, and by 355,000 from June 1945 
to June 1946, 

The number of civilian jobs increased considerably during the War as compared with 
prewar experience, despite a decline in agricultural employment, and reached a peak of 
4,447,000 in June 1943 (372,000 greater than in June 1939). After registering a decline 
to 4,411,000 during the readjustment period represented by June 1945, the number of 
jobs continued to increase in postwar years to 5,228,000 in June 1955. 


Section 3.—Employment, Payrolls and Hourst 
Subsection 1.—Employment and Payrolls by Industrial Divisions 


For many years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys of 
employment in the major non-agricultural industries—except for education, health, domes- 
tic and personal service, government administration, etc. Statistics are published each 
month¢ for the following broad industrial divisions and their components: forestry, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, storage and communications, public utilities, 
trade, finance and real estate, and certain services (hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry 
cleaning plants, etc.). Since 1941 the monthly inquiries have covered the current earnings 
of those in recorded employment and later a record of weekly payrolls and average weekly 
earnings was built up on an annual basis for 1939, 1940 and 1941. Since 1944 monthly 
data on man-hours and hourly earnings have been collected and published. Statistics 
of the numbers of females employed by the reporting industries have been collected 
monthly since 1946, replacing the annual and semi-annual surveys which had been con- 
ducted since 1942. Following the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation in 1949 
the surveys were extended to that Province and separate figures were published from 
1950 to 1953. Since then statistics for all ten provinces have been published with 1949 
as the base year. In 1953 a special bulletin§ was issued giving historical series (calculated 
on the 1949 base) for the major industrial groups and geographic regions from 1921 on, 
and giving detailed information from 1947 on. 

Inquiries are limited to establishments usually employing 15 or more persons so that 
there are variations in the degree to which the surveys cover total employment in different 
groups. The industrial divisions covered most completely are mining and manufacturing in 


_ which 96 p.c. and 89 p.c. respectively of all employment is recorded; the lowest coverage, 
__ because of the smaller size of many units, is in services where about 42 p.c. of total employment 


* Newfoundland data are available since 1950, but for reasons of comparability with earlier years figures for 
this Province have been omitted from this analysis. ; 

t Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. : 

t DBS Bulletin Employment and Payrolls; methods used in preparing current statistics are described therein. 

§ DBS Bulletin Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Earnings, January 1949—June 1953, with Historical Series. 
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in the groups surveyed is in the reporting establishments. There is less variation 
in the degree to which the provinces are covered but there are some differences partly 
because of the greater prevalence of small units in some areas. Another factor is the in- 
ability of certain large companies to provide an exact distribution of their employees along 
provincial lines, a fact that tends to exaggerate the apparent coverage in some provinces 
usually at the expense of the less highly industrialized areas. The province with the 
highest proportion of employment in reporting establishments is Ontario with 84 p.c. in 
the industrial groups for which statistics are collected. The lowest coverage, apart from 
Prince Edward Island which is predominantly agricultural, is in New Brunswick with 
67 p.c. The proportion for the ten provinces is 78 p.c. 

The postwar period was marked by a rising level of employment in almost all sectors 
of the economy, an advance which, apart from a few short-run setbacks, was not checked 
until the last quarter of 1953. Thus 1954 was the first year since 1946 in which industrial 
employment generally was lower than in the preceding year. The corresponding index 
figure for payrolls was only slightly below the 1953 level as the decline in employment was 
almost offset by a continued rise in salary and wage rates. 

Although the 1954 index of employment (1949=100) was lower at 109-9 than the 
1954 or 1952 indexes of 113-4 and 111-6 respectively, the fall-off did not reflect lessened 
activity in all sectors of the economy; some industrial divisions showed marked losses in 
employment and others reported improvement. There were moreover substantial varia- 
tions in the movements of components of the major industrial divisions. Employment 
rose in public utility operations, trade, services and in finance, insurance and real estate, 
but expansion in these divisions was outweighed by curtailment in manufacturing as a whole, 
construction and transportation, storage and communication. The most marked declines 
among non-durable manufactures were in the textile products group which, continuing its 
downward trend of the past few years, reached a figure 20 points below that for 1949, and 
the clothing group which fell from 101-7 in 1953 to 91-9 in 1954. Among the durables 
there was a severe contraction in iron and steel products which fell from 111-8 in 1953 to 
100-5 in 1954 and in transportation equipment which dropped to 136-2 from 153-0 in 1953. 
Industrial disputes seriously affected both groups, all subdivisions of which showed lower 
employment levels. Transportation equipment was also affected by other factors including 
the levelling off in the defence program, a temporary slump in automobile sales, and 
decreased demand for railway equipment. The iron and steel group was severely affected 
by the decline in farm income, reflected in lower demand for agricultural implements, and 
by decreased demand for capital goods which particularly affected the primary iron and 
steel sector. Residential construction increased in 1954 but other building work fell off 
and construction as a whole was well below the 1953 level as a result of the completion 
of several large industrial and defence projects in the early part of the year. 


3.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Group 1945-54 and 
Monthly Indexes 1953 and 1954 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 


porta- Fi 
Forestry tion, | Public saab Indus- 
Year (chiefly Mining ie. eae: Storage) Utility Trade = Serv- trial 
as ing on Fed Oper- Real ice! aie 
ging om- | ation : posite 
nn Estate F 
cation 
Averages— 
TEAS eager Seer 119-7 82-3 100-0 53-8 86-0 61-1 76-2 77°4 81-1 88-8 
UN eae: Mi lam gent 129-9 86-9 91-0 69-5 89-3 71-1 83-4 85-3 88-3 88-2 
“US ee pie ie Ses 149-6 88-6 97-2 85-6 95-4 76-7 90-2 91-5 94-6 95-7 
TEES Rete Ge RE ee 138-4 97-2 | 100-1 95-4 99-0 89-0 96-3 96-0 99-1 99-7 
ROS on Bie S ocres bist ot 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LL Ue ee eee reas ed 100-8 105-5 100-9 102-4 99-9 101-3 103-2 105-4 101-0 101-5 
“1 SE Be ie eae Berens 138-6 110-6 108-0 110-2 106-1 103-4 107-4 115-2 103 +1 108-8 
MP ra Re P RS oo ub. ke cl 123-9 116-8 109-3 122-5 110-9 107-5 109-9 121-9 106-6 111-6 
ZO Sie DS aes ae en 100-0 111-7 113-3 118-6 111-3 112-1 113-2 122-4 108-7 113-4 
AE BB. os, a0 bck, 5 95-1 109-8 | 107-7 | 110-7 109:0 | 115-7 | 114-6 | 127-4 111-4 109-9 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Group 1945-54 and 
Monthly Indexes 1953 and 1954—-concluded 
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1 Consists ‘mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning establishments and business, and recreation 
service. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 8 The proportion of employees reported in the industries 
to the total reported by all employers making returns in Canada (12 month average). 


4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division and Group 
1939 and 1950-54 


Nore.—These monthly indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Seen eee ns 


Industry 1939 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
ee ee ee es ee Be Se ee S| aemey Te 
Forestry (chiefiy logging)...............--++06- 59-3 100-8 138-6 123-9 100-0 95-1 
Mining §. 3... sc. ertiee as cen tees tees reese nees 93-7 105-5 110-6 116-8 111-7 109-8 

Metalimiming a juccce nicl sciaaireiele eieisietg ete 100-8 104-9 111-1 118-3 112-0 111-3 
Gold tee. ea eens eee a oeterernes 132-5 101-1 96-2 94-7 83-6 80-6 
Otherimetalaiscet one os eee wars onesies sick 66-9 108-9 126-9 140-7 137-6 139-9 

MpelsS 8) eke. alec se te eae + eae aera he Letersers 96-8 101-5 106-1 109-5 105-8 101-4 
Coal, sac le ser ees conte on ohucte ABA Fpietets 103-3 96-8 93-8 91-2 83-8 76-8 
Oil and natural Pass, 2 on aici sls srelsielerse t)- ein ee 42-5 119-8 153-0 171-8 177-1 183-0 

INGenila tle Rees Ses oobant oud lone anoo0 O0dG A400" 72°6 119-7 122-5 132-9 130-7 129-0 

Mam ufacturting ....cc6<5 baie civic «slic row & oho ae me 56-3 100-9 108-0 109-3 113-3 107-7 

HOO ANG sDCVECLAGES fe cctec isin ohelstrefeoielete lesa 63-3 101-1 102-9 105-1 104-6 105-6 
Meas Producten..¢sae.c ¢o4 ocuas «af die viens » henna e 60-8 100-8 104-1 111-7 113-8 113-8 
Dairy produetSsmae. +6 ie see te tea alaeide sea 61-3 98-9 101-4 102-4 103-6 107-4 
Ganned and’ cured: fishin. cssescte clacrncre clereiers axe 72°3 102-7 111-5 110+1 94-1 107-2 


Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables... 65-6 96:3 106-5 107°3 103-9 104-9 
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4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division and Group 
1939 and 1950-54—continued 


(0 SSSS“_“s“swaoooooqooooSSSeooeeooooeoeeeee 


Industry 1939 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


e——— | | | Lf 


Manufacturing—concluded 


SEMEL NEL PEGOUCS veil. oe os seule ccc bh of ait 62-0 99-3 104-9 109-0 102-7 104-7 
Bread and other bakery products............ 68-8 101-7 104-6 104-7 106-0 103-6 
Biscuits and crackers............ Bic his oo slessttte ra 89-0 97-9 95-8 
Distilled and malt liquors...............006. 48-7 99-2 100-7 100:7 104-2 106-4 
Other beverages............cccceceees tab elea 56-0 108-0 103-5 107-7 109-4 110-3 
RE-OMLECLIONOIY ieee Act. sd oti oeside de obule wees He Le e 89-0 90-1 87°6 

Tobacco and tobacco products................. 87-4 95-9 88-5 85-8 86-6 87-0 

BAIOEY, MIME GS, Ad Oi). he oe chad edie’ bk la whe 69-3 103-0 109-0 102-1 109-2 102-2 

PPALHED PROMUCTS Sots; Aclsdtie de Se ens eo 0G ek 81-0 95-6 92-3 92-8 96-6 88-4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......... Sienis 81-4 93°1 91-4 94-6 97-5 91-2 
Other leather products...........ccecceecs aie 80-5 100-3 94-2 89-8 95-2 83-1 

Textile products (except clothing)........... Pak 67:9 101-6 105-2 93-1 94-5 80-6 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... of 86-4 105-0 112-1 94-8 95-3 79°7 
WOOLEN WOOdS Aids Baderd.« os be oSel coe 08 oe 66-8 96-2 96-0 84-2 85-6 67-6 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............000- 49-0 102-9 107-6 93-1 95°6 82-3 

Clothing (textile and fur).........5....ccccec0 71-3 99-4 101-6 100-0 101-7 91-9 
MNES PIOLUINE, PERL. dae ds oi coe ek med 69-3 99-0 101-4 104-1 106-8 95-8 
Women: s.elothing 8. gx). «5.5. Pose evan ol Bh 65-0 102-7 105-3 105-4 100-5 94-8 
UIC COOGEE 5 IF eile odode ears Mate tt stone 82-5 94-7 98-4 87-1 91-4 80-4 
OT ROOUS TSS. ccs Dest: dada Meas aoe le alt 63-2 99-0 94-6 88-0 91-5 76°6 
EUBGS ANGLCADS. ssa ess edo as dase Shook cence 98-1 101-6 100-2 96-3 96-5 89-6 

eat prnducins. (ness... dosed. Choc B havks 60-7 103-9 108-5 101-5 105-5 100°8 
pawiand planing mullses, 5.05.8. Se 8.5 os okie 59-5 106-6 112-7 103-6 106-7 102-3 

HIEDLCUEG RES. «co ertaed. croc eRe eee lek oh outs 61-3 104-3 107-4 101-3 106-9 102-8 
Other wood prodhets;;.. 220) sais be oeek sees 64-6 92-8 93-5 93-7 98-2 90-5 

MEMOAE ID AOOIR C2 5 AEE sc Oud has aux cles ks sue 58-8 100-6 108-1 108-6 109-8 114-5 
Pulp and paper mille xia. .02)s¢ 0530. 3 ees 62-5 99-3 108-9 111-5 111-3 117-5 
Otheripaperiproductsss:. .....GsGer. vec sce wsis 50-2 103-6 106-1 102-0 106-2 107-2 

Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 66-1 104-1 105-4 104-3 106-8 109-7 

Iron and steel products.........ccceccccccccess 45-6 98-4 110°5 113-0 111-8 100-5 
Agricultural implements.................000. 28-7 91-9 96-2 105-5 83-8 65-1 
Boilers and plate work..............cceeeees 48-1 96-2 109-1 122-3 121-5 111-9 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 39-1 99-5 112-2 131-5 137-1 127-5 
Hardware'and toolsets: sore ioe: 50-5 97-4 110-2 105-1 108-7 100-9 
Heating and cooking appliances......... ee 54-0 98-4 96-6 84-0 96-9 94-8 
TER OTANI GLYSh Shia cee SN Rina ee ea ea 42-6 96-8 110-1 102-5 100-7 88-9 
Machinery manufacturing...............000. 41-6 97-8 111-8 115-9 115-8 109-4 
Primaky: ironand steel! oh) he 54-1 98-9 114-7 123-9 119-3 98-9 
Sheetimeta lL, Products ek .ctal.o.c.esiakirciodoeices ek 49-6 105-6 110-3 105-3 110-3 106-1 
Wire TANG. WITC DrOGUCLS,. wots. ck vssedes ccc. 68-8 99-5 108-5 103-4 100-2 96-8 

Transportation equipment 45-9 98-9 115-9 136-7 153-0 136-3 
SOUR OI RITE ct Son coh wha p-acesure § 31-6 97-6 168-2 282-2 3862 357 +3 
IMGUOTAVOnIClesiy Kitt Saree eee 45-6 108-6 116-5 113-3 119-7 105-8 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 45-6 108-7 120-9 124-0 131-9 106-9 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 56-9 91-0 99-5 111-0 110-3 95-2 
Shipbuilding and repairing................... 28°9 91-5 113-4 150-8 173°5 161-2 

Non-ferrous metal products..............00e8- 48-6 98-0 109-5 110-0 118-1 117-1 
Piuniinuwiproductars: 2.%..08A% scsadaces tt x 23-3 100-0 122-3 117-0 126-9 119-6 

rass and copper products...............eee- 48-9 94-9 103-6 101-2 108-7 103-9 
Smelting and refining. ..2 i... .. cose eecn cs 59-8 101-2 116-3 126-3 129-6 133-2 

Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 37°4 107-4 120-7 120-8 135-4 133-7 
on-metallic mineral products................ 46-2 104-7 113-8 110-5 113-5 114-8 
ROSEN ADLOCAUULS wn tocremmrcruosantaromi eran oor mene 48-2 97-0 102-7 101-4 102-5 101-9 
Cdass'and glass products. 0. .< cc ..us ood. nes 46-3 106-0 110-5 101-6 117-0 118-1 

Products of petroleum and coal................ 65-6 105-4 113-1 119-1 119-4 120-8 

merical products:t2..:.48f85...1...i4 8 47-6 102-4 109-6 113-9 116- 120-9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 47-0 100-8 104-2 103-2 104-7 107-3 
Acids, alkalis'and salts?.-.- 3... 50-7 103-4 120-0 126-0 120-8 120-5 
Other chemical products................00.- 5 ae 112-8 118-7 124-3 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 50-2 102-2 101-9 97-9 107+1 105-3 

MMGTURCEADID J, Coo, 5.2. beet «ci one s Slee 62-0 102-4 110-2 122-5 118-6 110-7 
Building and structures..................0ee00- 29-3 104-7 116-0 127-1 128-2 115-8 
Highways, bridges and streets................ 110-5 97-8 97-4 105-6 98-3 102- 

Transportation, Storage and Communication 59-8 99-9 106-1 110-9 111-3 109-0 

MPPEREDOLE AVION: 5s Geeks ch cols Scltbak cede wctamio ds 62-4 98-3 104-3 109-2 109-3 105-2 
Air transport and airports................06. 18-5 98-6 107-2 126-1 138-9 153-9 
BUM SVAUR SE ok Sees, «to ieee: bak hes lot 65-9 98-4 105-4 110-6 110-3 103-9 

Maintenance of equipment................. 55-1 98-0 111-2 120-6 120-7 111-4 
Maintenance of ways and structures....... 69-9 97-2 103-0 106-2 102- 91-8 
Transportation—railways....... Se ereienateuet 66-5 98-3 104-1 108-9 110-1 105- 
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4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division and Group 
1939 and 1950-54—concluded 


Industry 1939 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 
—concluded 
Transportation — concluded 

ANS Ghaesi eRe amen dae pea boado oS biborem arr 65-4 100-3 110-7 118-3 124-4 119-6 
Water transportation..-= =... d1e: «aaoens see ee 63-2 90-9 97-1 103-5 99-3 95-4 
Electric and motor transportation........... : at ’ 103-6 107-1 109-9 
Urban and interurban transportation........ 56-3 100-3 97-1 94-5 93-4 92-1 
AL TUCK LANS POLES UIOM ae ete ols eterte siete onset : 54-1 111-1 126-3 133-5 136-8 142-5 
Storage tie esi fo Eee ea omen iba ee 73-9 98-5 104-6 111-4 112-2 108-6 
Grain elevators: cee clteis slots ies porter 79-2 96-8 104-6 111-5 111-9 106-6 
Storage and warehouse... ton. asa. a> 44 -y er 55-2 103-8 102-4 107-0 112-4 114-9 
@ommiUnica tion’. eee dees oe cadets reeds cee eee ee 41-2 107-8 115-2 118-9 121-4 129-0 
Radio broad Casting eecc.e steies Sete en = a eee : 117-6 122-5 129-6 138-0 171-7 
Ppeleplone:: cosy Sto mats te Cee g eee 41-3 106-9 114-2 117-1 119-7 125°6 
Public Utility Operation...................... 54-9 101-3 103-4 107-5 112-1 115-7 
HMlectric lightiand powers ....0o:0)- sear sot are 53-1 101-5 106-3 111-3 115-4 118-6 
@therm wb UtUitiess re ree yohye tela ele esi ate 70-0 90-3 81-1 80-6 87-0 98-4 
Y Wy 1 igre OR lees 8 Re Pt Se ee ci MRR ciatncriok Cine HatiERGiC 61-5 103-2 107-4 109-9 113-2 114-6 
Wiholesalomr ae © sc: Ab ch Metre since es cements eee a eee 60-2 102-5 108-4 113-2 116-1 116-9 
UPA Dt ee Pha bo ABIES ORION Blaicts Slots esc 62-3 103-4 106-9 107-9 111-8 113-4 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 67-8 105-4 115-2 121-9 122-4 127-4 
Banking, investment and loan................. 62-9 104-5 117-0 125-4 125-8 131-9 
PNSUPANCE Be eee ike atts scasods ecient enone 75:7 106-7 112-0 115-7 116-2 1197 
GOrvice se ee Rite oles Bic coktcoh he tetetay execs ero ponent 56-8 101-0 103-1 106-6 108-7 111-4 
Motels and restaurants ea% 5 2 to fo seietenc te sauce 55-4 99-8 100-9 103-6 104-4 107-6 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............. 63-1 98-9 99-5 101-0 101-4 102-6 
Otheriser vice sch we meee eos eee wee tehoeee 103-9 111-7 118-0 133-3 139-0 
Industrial Composite.................. 66-1 101-5 108-8 111-6 113-4 109-9 


Employment was quieter in 1954 in every province except Saskatchewan, where 
the general index rose slightly as a result of substantial increases in construction and trade. 
The greatest proportionate decrease in employment took place in Newfoundland where 
declines occurred in logging and construction. Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba also showed 
considerable reductions. The textile, clothing, wood products and iron and steel industries 
in Quebec reported important losses as did textiles, transportation equipment, iron and 
steel products and construction in Ontario and transportation equipment in Manitoba. 


5.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1945-54 and Monthly Indexes 
1953 and 1954 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949 =100. 


Year Nad ae BLN: Ss: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |\Canadat 
Averages— 

a ea A ea Ae 81-9} 101-5 98-6 92-8 86-7 85°3 86-4 76°3 87-5 88-8 
1946 6 ae ome as 87-2 95-4 98-1 90-4 86-8 89-6 92-2 82-6 83-6 88-2 
WGA os. a. Sees < 93-3 92-1 104-3 97-8 94-7 93-6 97-2 88-1 97-1 95-7 
1048 taste As 102-6 99-6 105-2 101-2 98-9 97-2 99°5 93°7 101-3 99-7 
1949 5 keto ta rece a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WO50 sr ae ee ae 110-3 95-6 102-6 100-5 102-7 100-8 100-8 104°5 100-8 101-5 
TOS|y 2x teases 111-7 112-6 100-3 109-0 109-2 110-4 103-9 106-0 112-4 106-1 108-8 
W952. .f dasteanie 130-2 123-2 104-0 109-5 113-4 112-0 106-0 111-4 120-8 106-7 111-6 
ANCL Sera Gaend 6 140-9 116-4 101-2 101-4 112-8 114-7 107-2 116-0 128-5 108-4 113-4 
#954 3.04 tone 128-2 1 110-1 97-7 97-8) 109-2} 110-91 104-81 118-01 127-61 106-2 109-9 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1945-54 and 
Monthly Indexes 1953 and 1954—concluded 
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Year and Month| Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |\Canada! 


TPL eas; LL ‘eeeeees seteeeessenay (SaeeRNRseeRe lieeemactmesmmemeen! leramsumemnanesesime |\memeumemeeereonees (ccreeeccmmres eed rn SS eS Cee ee eee, | eee 


1953— 
1 a Eel Se re, 132-4 116-7 99-3 107-8 113-8 114-5 106-7 113-5 125-7 106-4 113-0 
Reb. 1s 3. cn 125-3 110-8 101-0 100-6 110-6 1138-1 104-0 106-2 121-6 101-0 110-3 
Pett Ue scp: 117-8 103-7 97-9 98-6 109-7 112-9 102-5 105-7 122-7 102-1 110-0 
220) ae Re ae 122-4 104-0 96-9 96-6 108-3 113-2 102-9 105-7 121-6 104-6 110-0 
BE edd, as ante t« 133-6 108°3 974 94-8 109-1 113-4 104-8 109-2 123-6 106-5 110-9 
ATT Seat (Re adel 144-1 118-8 100-7 99-6 111°8 113-7 106-7 115-1 127-7 108-1 112-4 
LEE pANS OG halt opcadl 154-7 119-6 103-9 100-4 113-7 115-7 109-3 119-7 131-3 111-6 114-9 
ETE Res spe 156-6 124-6 104-2 105-4 114-0 115-4 110-5 123-3 135-2 114-2 115-6 
ORG l Es ccenay, 156-0 124-7 104-0 107-1 115-6 116-5 111-1 123-3 135-6 114-7 116-6 
St in DR hte ended 157-4 119-8 104-7 102-2 116-2 117-1 110-5 123-9 135-0 114-6 116-9 
ISTO Wc ccd ak aetarone. 149-8 125-2 103-9 101-9 116-3 116-3 108-7 124-1 132-4 110-2 115-9 
MIGOE 11. uscor 141-2 121-1 100-2 102-3 114- 114-8 108-8 122-7 130-1 107-1 114-1 
1954— 
ofS ee aes oe 125-4 105-8 97-5 99-7 108-7 112-3 104-7 115-9 124-7 103-2 109-9 
Me lit cree 113-4 96-0 95-4 97-6 105-7 110-8 100-9 109-5 118-3 97-5 107-0 
EER Ss he Ge abet 112-3 102-4 95-2 96-8 105-2 110-2 99-6 108-7 119-4 98-5 106-6 
Pear. Let's avy. 113-1 93-4 93-3 91-3 103 °5 109-0 99-9 107-4 118-5 101-8 105-6 
May Lt clone 117-9 97-6 92-8 90-2 104:-5 109-0 100-4 110-0 119-0 103-2 106-2 
une tee sc. 122-2 111-0 96-1 95-4 107-7 110-7 103-2 116-9 124-7 106-3 109-0 
Saye Ll heck 134-9 115-1 99-2 97-8 110-6 112-2 106-2 123-0 130-9 109-2 111-7 
SAC gee be ileal 139-1 119-4 100-2 101-0 110-9 111-3 108-5 127-7 137-0 112-0 112-3 
Got aie ate: 139-2 121-2 101-0 100-5 112-2 111-6 109-1 126-5 136-4 113-1 112-9 
OLE RE TA Iie Ce Siitebed 143-5 120-6 101-5 102-0 113-8 111-8 109-2 123-6 135-5 112-6 113°4 
OW ths, gph ye Rieter 141-1 121-5 101-2 99-9 118-5 110-8 107-9 123-9 133-6 110-3 112-5 
TEC N i xcasters 136-4 117-8 98-5 101-9 113°7 110-8 107-6 123-5 133-7 107-1 112-1 
Percentage 
distribution 
1RA105 42 cones 1-6 0-2 3-4 2-3 28-4 42-4 5-1 2-5 5-2 8-9 100-0 
ee er ere rane es Foe eed BS ed Pal ge eb eee sala UA 2S Bel et ey 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland prior to 1949. 2 The proportion of employees reported in the provinces to the 


total reported by all employers making returns in Canada (12 month average). 


Employment in five of the eight metropolitan areas shown in Table 6 was lower in 
1954 than in the preceding year. The declines, as stated on p. 740, were mainly concentrated 
in iron and steel products, transportation equipment and textiles. Nearly all of the urban 
centres for which data are published in the monthly reports reported lower employment 
in 1954 than in 1953. 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Metropolitan Area 1945-54 and 
Monthly Indexes 1953 and 1954 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Oitere Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg whee 
90-4 109-3 86-7 82-8 87-6 84-1 85-9 96-1 
88-6 85-4 86-7 88-1 82-2 82-9 90-3 85°9 
94-3 93-2 93-2 91-4 91-6 92-2 93-9 96-9 
97-1 100-5 97-3 96-5 96-9 94-5 97-1 102-1 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
101-3 98-7 104-1 103-1 100-8 102-2 100-1 99-0 
106-6 101-6 110-7 108-4 109-5 107-7 102-7 101-4 
110-9 105-2 113-3 108-9 109-2 107-0 104-0 100-1 
113-8 110-9 119-6 109-4 111-4 111-1 104-1 102-2 
110-8 110-7 120-1 109-7 104-3 93-9 103-1 102-5 
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6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Metropolitan Area 1945-54 and 
Monthly Indexes 1953 and 1954—concluded 


ee oS 000900 ——o—Oo—eoeowo™ 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Cra Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1953— 
Jane ol aire es elec sone a 113-2 108-8 119-0 111-4 111-4 111-0 105-1 103-5 
OD Sal a siicce os Baie wle eters 112-1 106-4 117-1 107-8 111-1 109-0 102-5 99-6 
Mare dite ccus eceusces see 112-4 106-6 117°5 107-0 110-0 112-4 101-3 99-9 
ADDI) coieeee since se 113-3 108-6 118-3 108-0 ib li kore 114-8 101-8 100-1 
Chia bo Seeeninomooroae 113-8 109-5 118-5 108-2 111-5 115-3 102-6 100-0 
FUNG Meleenre cin cme oes 113-9 110-5 118-7 109-0 111-7 114-3 103-2 101-3 
July Oli genres reese ces 114-2 112-0 119-8 109-9 111-7 116-2 105-0 102-4 
ATG He eeie ste cease oe 113-3 113-7 118-6 109-7 111-7 113-6 105-3 103-9 
Septst a sactes come weure = te 114-8 114-4 120-2 110-4 111-4 108-5 106-1 104-6 
OGG Es ates Saco ties ate 114-8 114-7 121-5 110-2 112-2 109-4 105-9 104°3 
IN Givin dl eeccoeeabee doteis oie siene'e’ 115-0 113-9 122-8 110-1 111-3 104-4 104-8 103-5 
10 [2Yc ype] Usa hae, meen cotta 115-0 112-3 123-4 110-6 110-8 104-5 106-2 103-1 
1954— 
ATiOW Al estes ce ate Meas ss ota’ 111-2 107-2 121-1 109-2 108-1 108-2 101-8 101-9 
Webs denis ccaesuwrnnesa 109-7 104-6 119-0 105-2 106-1 106-8 100-1 98-0 
Mar. Lecriete. cleats cnalerns 109-6 105-0 119-3 104-7 104-9 106-3 99-2 99-0 
PADD sD sccvoretate lolol stele cistele’rsic 109-4 106-5 119-1 105-3 103-6 104-2 100-2 100-7 
Maly itirsm siceicte sjarsreetes 110-9 109-7 119-4 106-5 103°7 101-4 100-8 100-7 
PUMO ML erheiete oleate eeorsre: oa 110-8 111-5 120-1 110-1 104-3 96-9 101-8 101-9 
TUL V0 ae totes ee ein eaess ore 111-5 113-8 120-9 112-1 104-2 97-1 104-6 103-2 
RUGS Wate eteiciuc ote os oeslale wea 110-5 114-1 119-3 112-6 103-1 89-5 105-4 104-6 
Septsl Gatawoess sso er. 111-4 115-0 120-4 113-2 102-7 80-9 105-9 105-7 
OctRelinseiceteon eae ee 111-9 115-5 120-5 112-0 104-3 83-0 107-0 104-8 
IN OWVils Lecce cecrere chs She seainoteate 110-7 114-0 120-7 112-8 103-8 74-6 106-1 105-0 
1 Dic Rel Saas Srp ooemode 112-4 111-7 121-5 113-1 102-4 77°4 106-9 104-0 
Percentage distribution!.... 15-0 1-6 15:3 1-8 3-1 1-6 3°4 3-9 


De eS ee eS ee 


Cass Proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the total reported by all employers making returns 
in Canada (12 month average). 


Earnings.—Payroll disbursements in the reporting establishments in 1954 were very 
slightly below the record figure achieved in 1953 but exceeded those in any earlier year. 
The decline in employment in the 12 month comparison was almost offset by continued 
increases in wage and salary rates. 


Aggregate wages and salaries were lower in 1954 than in 1953 in those areas where 
the decline in the level of employment was most marked. Noteworthy losses occurred 
in construction (6-2 p.c.) and durable goods manufacturing (4-5 p.c.). The reduction in 
manufacturing as a whole was 1-6 p.c., the trend in establishments producing non-durable 
goods having been moderately upward. Payrolls were also higher in public utility opera- 
tions, trade, finance, insurance and real estate and in the service group. 


Most of the provinces recorded slight declines in earnings; the greatest were in 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island but Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario 
and British Columbia were also lower than in 1953. The most substantial increase was 
in Saskatchewan, with Alberta and Manitoba next in line. 


The over-all average weekly wages and salaries in the establishments covered rose 
from $57.30 in 1953 to $58.88 in 1954, an alltime maximum. Higher per capita figures 
were recorded in all industrial divisions; the groups showing the largest increases were 
paper products, electrical apparatus and supplies, chemical products, public utility opera- 
tions, and finance, insurance and real estate, in each of which average weekly earnings in- 
creased by more than $2. Earnings per employee were higher in most provinces and in 
nearly all metropolitan areas for which data are segregated. 
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7.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Earnings together with Average 
Weekly Earnings by Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area 1953 and 1954 


Saal 


Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Average Weekly 


' Aggregate Average Earnings 
Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area | Employment Weekly Weekly Reported 
Payrolls Earnings 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
$ $ 
Industry 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............ssee0: 100-0 95-1] 146-0] 142-4] 143-1] 147-4]| 58-11 59-86 
MUTED oe Ritts est Sok es oe chiouiiaccendedice> 111-7 109-8 149-5 150-7 133°4 136-9 || 68-70 70-48 
IMMA NETA CHURN a6 ce cles eh iicrinie ator Selaitt-e> 113°3 107-7 152-4 150-0 | 134-2 138-6 | 59-01 60-94 
PUTA DICTIOOUSY, Aske «ok lelocisiy.e ole sioeicies 123-7 115-0 | 167-6 160-0 135-0 138-6 || 63-64 65-34 
Non-durable goods!............0.eeeseee- 104-2 101-4 137-9 140-1 131-8 137-5 |} 54-26 56-64 
MUONS LPUCUION Se othe Lek « <Lalcerten es nese des 118-6 | 110-7 173-7 163-0 | 146-7 147-9 || 60-57 61-04 
Transportation, storage and communication.} 111-3} 109-0 | 141-5 | 142-2 | 126-2] 129-4}| 61-09 62-62 
Public utility operation............es0c000% 112-1 115-7 152-8 164-4 135-4 140-8 |} 65-16 67-76 
LDA LARS Ae, is tee gt eR ie Aas er a 113-2 114-6 | 147-7 156-5 130-5 136-9 48-26 50-60 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 122-4 | 127-4] 149-2} 162-4] 122-3] 127-4]) 51-64 53-78 
RDEVICGH ee rie eee eee eta ceta tis ats eee.| 108-7 111-4 138-4 148-9 131-4 138-2 || 36-87 38-77 
oe OPBIS, «0505 se%. «> eeccvccevcseceses| 113-4] 109-9] 151-5] 151-3 | 133-4] 187-1 ]] 57-30 58-88 
Province 

Wevwioundlandwe. 5.0. 22. scene sees cbece oes} 140-9 128-2 | 209-5 186-1 147-9 145-2 |} 55-54 54-48 
Prince Edward Island..... SIGOOSES OOO A4 116-4 110-1 153-6 144-9 132-7 132-2 44-53 44-37 
INO VE SCOURS s vetetites boas ee Etec ioe aes 101-2 97-7 131-5 129-3 128-7 131-7 48-45 49-57 
ING WebFUNS WICK occces Steins eke ct eset oe --| 101-4 97-8 131-0 130-1 128-7 132-3 48-99 50-36 


117-3 | 113-6 | 153-3 | 153-9 | 180-6 | 185-3 | 42-08 43-62 

101-7 93-5 | 130-0 | 118-9} 127-9] 127-3) 59-98 59:73 

115-5 | 113-5 | 148-8 | 152-0 | 129-7 | 134-5} 45-96 47-68 

102-7 | 100-3 | 128-5] 1381-5 | 125-6] 131-2} 45-01 47-07 

110-9 | 110-7 | 146-1] 150-8 | 131-4] 135-5] 46-86 48-33 

105-3 99-5 | 1386-1] 131-9} 129-8} 132-5] 46-61 47-79 

101-5 | 102-6 | 181-4] 138-7 | 127-8] 135-1] 53-30 55-50 

85-0 69-6 | 112-8 93-3 | 182-7.| 136-7} 51-55 52°04 

113-8 | 110-8 | 150-6 | 151-9 | 132-4) 136-8] 55-39 57-21 

109-4 | 109-7 | 143-1] 151-1] 131-1] 138-0] 51-45 54-13 

97-6 97-3 | 132-3] 135-1] 135-4] 138-8] 60-68 62-20 

157-1 | 141-8 | 201-7] 181-3 | 127-6} 127-3] 64-95 64-83 

DRI RIB S'S hss ks gee ese gene es 166-5 | 145-8 | 248-2 | 215-2} 149-0] 147-6] 67-98 67-29 
Set recnerines. 3.0: 23; cublee. 163.2 3 122-1 | 110-9 | 162-9 | 152-0] 133-3] 136-9] 65-84 67-37 
(Ons Eee 2 Ee Oy) ee 119-6 | 120-1] 161-4] 168-9} 136-1] 141-3] 59-92 62°23 
Ln ae rae a Ng ae oie i aaa ae pe a 111-4 | 104-3 | 146-6 | 141-5] 131-5] 134-9] 61-34 62-95 
PRRAMMDOT Eo a REA AIE siete BE Lael HAS 2 88-5 82-1 | 114-3} 109-8 | 129-5 | 134-1] 56-58 58-58 
on ae Wena DANG Seats nun erm mee 108-6 98-6 | 148-1] 135-8 | 136-4 | 187-7 || 53-60 54-13 
DRREEOL eet cores Se catia fen on ean ee 108-7 | 103-4} 146- 143-2 | 185-2 | 138-6 |) 54-94 56-31 
MUST Vice anand osistsin «at oleitaicie cece ote sal. 134-5 | 1384-6} 180-4 | 182-6 | 134-1] 135-7] 71-76 72-62 
RNNNEE Meee Pee cE cas <x cine R's prac 113-8 | 110-9 | 153-3 | 153-6 | 134-0] 187-8] 54-63 56°17 
0 cahoorae aaa ager Armand eles richer 122-7 | 117-9 | 178-4] 177-5] 145-7 | 152-2) 70-83 73-17 
ce Bits [ods Baan aa RO Sra NESS OE 111-1 93-9 | 148-1] 126-2 | 1382-4] 133-6} 67-19 67-82 
MRM MABEL so casas 6 og <2 Signs once sw 8 F's 137-9 | 104-3 | 180-4] 137-4] 131-0] 131-8] 66-80 67-16 
Fort William-Port Arthur................. 120-1 | 107-8 | 159-5 | 145-1] 131-9] 1383-1] 59-93 60-47 
Mempee Lids ts...) canes garweseee 104-1 | 103-3 | 136-3] 139- 131-5 | 136-6) 51-69 53-70 
ee ee aes has c ec vadps sass bs.c.ahn en.» 112-3 | 119-2 | 147-9] 167-8] 131-8] 140-5] 50-42 53-74 
ESRHCOOR. F053. oss ee cs A COON POL GAD GOON 117-4 | 120-6] 156-9 | 169-9 | 133-2} 140-5} 49-86 52-58 
PMMA EE aio. fz 5's Duth st alow «be oles BPs 145-9 | 144-4] 206-8 | 203-4 | 142-2] 141-1] 57-71 57-28 
0 AEE © arene tee eee 128-6 | 1381-5 | 170-6 | 181-4] 182-8] 138-1] 55-74 57-95 
OO RS i Ue A car 102-2 | 102-5 | 137-4] 148-3 | 134-7] 140-0]} 58-95 61-25 
OS AR eee thy Pee eer ee 110-2 | 110-5 | 149-8 | 153-8] 136-0] 138-5] 56-86 57-90 


1The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments and business and recreation service. 
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8.—Annual Average Weekly Earnings by Industrial Group 1945-54 and Monthly 
Averages 1953 and 1954 


Trans- 
porta- : Finance 
Forestry Manu- | Con- dn e BA Sige Insur- senit ene 
Year and Month (chiefly| Mining | factur- | struc- ns & ett Trade | ance, fear Cotas 
logging) ing tion Com: 4a on Real pedis 
nite Estate 
cation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
LGAGI Met sh aimee. 26-90 | 38-61 | 382-46] 30°66 | 36:05] 36-91} 26-85 | 34-77.) 20-71 32-04 
OA Oona eee ae ot once 29-03 39-21 32-27 31-62 37-53 38°17 28-45 36-11 21-90 32-48 
Gla Ree te eer tee cee) eet oie 35-42 43-03 36°34 34-85 41-23 41-05 31-29 38-34 23-48 36-19 
OAS oh Gorse: tet. Aba tetas 39-11 48-77 40-67 87-99 45-51 45-16 34-38 40-08 25°87 40-06 
T GAS. seen hue ca ae ene 2 40-62 51-49 43-97 41-28 48-39 48-14 36-97 42-22 28-05 42-96 
HOLD A ahs each ean ey ae 42-01 53-95 46-21 43-27 49-15 51-14 38-81 43-90 29-50 44-84 
CEST ARR in OR RR ST ey AM 48-40 59-82 51-25 48-36 53-76 55-93 42-71 46-26 31-61 49-61 
JT Pie ste Hs apalige meaty Oyo tae 55-31 65°3 56-11 55°37 56-48 61-66 45-89 49-13 34-05 54-13 
I Ovens Perc ete»: dere neastomees 58-11 68-70 59-01 60-57 61-09 65-16 48-26 51-64 36-87 57-30 
GH ARS th eee eee 3 ren eae 59-86 | 70-48 | 60-94] 61-04 | 62-62 | 67-76} 50-60 | 53-78 | 388-87 58-88 
1953— 
Jatis ty lee we tes eit: 57-59 | 65-46 | 54-92 | 51-51 | 59-58 | 63-45 | 46-29 | 50-06} 34-88 53-81 
Reba Wecsetoe ete 56-30 | 68-59 | 58-82 | 59-97} 59-79 | 64-95 | 47-22 | 50-26] 36-16 56-72 
Mirae de atte scree ios aries 61-12 | 67-70 | 59-251) 61-50) 60-77} 65:31 47-81 | 50-32 | 36-55 57-40 
PAD Et liars see tenia 59-22 | 67-06 | 59-48] 61-11 60-11 | 64-83 | 47-90 | 51-79 | 36-75 57-33 
ini Re eet de tee. 58-23 68-08 59-43 59-99 61-21 64-64 48-37 52-06 37-31 57-52 
June. be hekencse eee 56°75 68-87 59-43 61-08 61-87 65-70 48-45 52-01 37-23 57-72 
Dulas Leh ess se eee 57-94 | 68-23 | 59-16] 60-94] 61-80} 64-71} 48-80 | 51-94] 36-80 57-57 
JY aia Be rele 9 es airs he ke 59-21 68-54 58-93 61-34 61-35 65-01 49-05 52-07 36-76 57-52 
Senta dine ne. eer 59-45 69-28 58-83 61-93 61-45 64-80 49-03 52-16 36-66 57-61 
OGts eee ee Pe EE. 55-08 70-23 59-69 63-32 61-93 65-98 49-03 52-09 37-38 58-11 
Now) de ee. Re eee, 56-86 | 70-30 | 59-98 | 62-29] 61-92 | 65-73 | 48-90 | 52-44] 37-86 58-14 
Wee EL sae eae. 59-58 | 72-01 60-29 | 61-81 | 61-31 | 66-76 | 48-27] 52-50} 38-11 58-13 
1954— 
Javon: lente eine 59-38 | 68-04] 58-24] 55-34] 61-40] 66-97 | 49-24] 52-69 | 37-83 56-56 
Reb. liek erceeen 56°15 70-91 60-60 61-48 61-86 68-61 50-06 52-75 38°27 58-47 
Mat ae foe Bs eae 60-52 70-71 61-13 63-81 62-51 69-24 50-51 53-20 38-80 59-22 
Apr. en Uta fone “62-39 69-43 61-19 62-85 61-91 67-99 50-68 53-53 38-65 59-06 
NMiety.’ = [eee oes eeceere ee 62-23 70-00 61-30 61-33 62-70 68-06 50-70 54-11 39-04 59-15 
Vine lier. eee 59-68 70-38 60-54 59-13 62-02 67-22 50-68 54-27 38-62 58-42 
Sully eal, Sor eee ees 59-30 70-03 60-99 61-41 62-59 67-35 51-00 54-35 38-50 58-98 
Asti: A Ae eee err 60-69 70-03 61-07 61-81 62-75 67-00 51-38 54-20 38-49 59-17 
Sent. 2h he sone. 60-95 69-65 60-87 60-99 62-83 66-85 51-09 53-92 38-17 58-93 
LO AR lee aie PE A a a 58-60 71-26 61-39 61-34 63-31 67-28 50-85 53-91 39-04 59-25 
INGwnl Bie es hn eee 60-58 | 72-56 | 61-89 | 61-61 | 64-09 | 68-44] 50-93} 54-17 | 39-73 59-78 
EC.) Le am ee, ents 60-49 | 72-73 | 62-07 | 61-35 | 63-46] 68-09 |} 50-11 | 54-29 | 40-09 59-59 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning establishments and business and recreation service. 


Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings.—A monthly series of statistics of man-hours, 
hourly earnings and weekly wages* has been computed since 1944 for those establishments 
covered by the survey which keep a record of hours worked by their wage earners. Because 
salaried employees are purposely excluded from the series and also because some establish- 
ments do not keep the necessary records, the coverage is lower than in the employment 
and payrolls inquiry. Monthly data are obtained for over 80 p.c. of the total production 
workers reporting to the annual Census of Industry and Merchandising which surveys 
practically all establishments, irrespective of size. 

Average hours worked per week by factory wage earners have fallen steadily since 
the end of the War and showed a further slight decrease in 1954. In some factories the 
lower figure may be related to a decline in industrial activity resulting in less overtime 
work and some short time. However average hours were also lower in groups, such as 
paper products and chemical products, where activity increased during the year, largely 
because of a reduction in standard hours per week. The only significant advances from 
1953 in average hours worked per week were recorded in coal mining and printing, publishing 
and allied industries. 


* DBS Bulletin Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings with Average Weekly Wages. 
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The average hourly earnings of wage earners reported in manufacturing rose from 
$1.36 in 1953 to $1.41 in 1954, the largest increases being in paper products, printing, 
non-ferrous metal, chemical and petroleum and coal products. The trend in the non- 
manufacturing divisions for which data are available was also upward; the only group 
showing a decrease was coal mining which dropped from $1.50 in 1953 to $1.48 in 1954 
as a result of the employment of relatively more miners in 1954 in areas ars average 
earnings were below the industry average for Canada. 


9.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas 1953 and 1954 


Average Average. Average 
Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area Hours Worked Hourly Earnings __Weekly Wages 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
No No cts. cts $ $ 
Industry 
IVT A SAAD Ge Foerster chs eae neysisian do a Bc) ways Gae weak 42-7 42-6 153-8 157-3 65-67 67-01 
Ne tek GRAD CENTS! tet ceo Je sich 5 5) «ol « oes auetsaitale 's-tls pvaze's 44-4 44-1 156-5 161-4 69-49 71-18 
COAMMNING Saree on tenes be ie ce kc leet re bevel 37-9 38-3 150-4 148-4 57-00 56°84 
he EATELEEYS VT Eg COT Seta a ARUN ea aera 41-3 40-6 135-8 140-8 56-09 57-16 
IDUTATH OP OOS te Soh Ae os cs cc cea os Saas eee ae ee 41-6 40-9 147-1 151-6 61-19 62-00 
Non-durabletzoodsti) ...caack ons haere ih a: 40-9 40-3 122-9 129-4 50-27 52-15 
WCOMSURUCHION a. onc ee eProp ee eee a fishies 41-6 40-3 143-9 148-3 59-78 59-76 
Buldingsiand -etructuresen: satay. 36 Sk artaclc 40-7 39°8 156-8 160-6 63-82 63-92 
Highways, bridges and streets................ 41-4 41-1 112-8 120-5 46-70 49-53 
SSOEVICE errr rae ee eres scission Bee eRe 42-0 40-9 78-2 83-0 32-84 33°95 
Hotelstand restaurants... 6665. ss 64 lA E. 42-7 41-5 77-8 82-7 33-22 34°32 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............. 41+3 40-7 15-1 79-3 31-02 32-28 
Province : 
BN OW LOUT CLAN C iepds heen aneye p RY oan a °RE Saas epdnocetoues ear? 41-6 42-3 132-8 137-4 55-24 58-12 
INVES COLLATE ER ome ae pce cee te ccs baslee bieects.c 41-2 40-8 120-5 123-2 49-65 50-27 
BRIO WHSSTUIDS WHC Kok clerics asia aac. rosie, megs bills ens 42-1 41-6 119-0 124-7 50-10 51-88 
AUNZ COD My, UY Re TR aS ie eee ee 42-7 41-7 121-9 127-4 52-05 53-13 
DING Dine ail is oe nee rue ween Rc ive es eis area Se ieee 40-9 40°3 143-4 148-0 58-65 59-64 
INEATINGOD REE writs te Re Sido a Fok lke dio <Phdsictoels Sore 40-3 40-2 131-4 135-1 52-95 54-31 
ASIA UCN OMFAE wil chain Bas vw CSG eB ss oleleteters leis ooic 40-7 40-4 136-5 144-7 55-56 58-46 
AUD GE GA mena ae bees ae foo ke fiom o.oo Motderonee a > 62 40-2 40-0 139-7 146-0 56-16 58-40 
Beratishn oir D1At dea. o.< 6 oMiste ci © ow cledgere Me © cis.» 38-0 38-0 164-0 169-0 62-32 64°22 
Metropolitan Area 
WEGBURCA LINN ee oe oe Sites 56 Beeb S58 cc ces ase see 41-7 40-6 128-3 133-2 53-50 54-08 
MNGTON UO Renee en cme ae eS ee te 52 4 50's 3% Sh na'a ore 40-7 40-2 143-4 149-2 58-36 59-98 
eh NTO A ee ee ee ae eee, aoe 39-7 39-4 155-9 159-3 61-89 62-76 
WA TELCIS ONS Serna hei aero ek barbies Rabie ols be sae be ecko 40-5 39-5 165-2 168-2 66-91 66°44 
WU IMNIDES PO ee et eaiS.Sys OLN sos POG Sie’ Seip Ri stow ae > 40-1 39-9 130-1 133-5 52-17 53-27 
VIGNE COONLVIOT. ota'n 2 loy0) PEAS aE 6 swab OMe In TS Suslaler state, ee veo 2 37°7 37°7 161-6 166-6 60-92 62-81 


1The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female 
Employees in Manufacturing Establishments* 


A survey of earnings and hours of men and women wage earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing establishments usually employing 15 or more persons is made for the last 


- week of October each year. In addition to the general figures of earnings and hours, more 


detailed data are obtained in a three year cycle. In 1954 information for office, clerical 
and related employees was segregated from that for managerial, professional and other 
salaried employees; in 1953 a distribution of wage earners and salaried employees by amounts 


* More detailed information is given in DBS Annual Bulletin Harnings and Hours in Manufacturing. 
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earned in the week surveyed was obtained; and in 1952 wage earners were reported in a 
given range of hours per week. The annual survey supplements the data obtained in the 
monthly series on employment, payrolls and man-hours in the same manufacturing establish- 
ments and covers almost 90 p.c. of all employees in the industry as reported in the annual 
Census of Industry and Merchandising. 


The co-operating establishments are asked to report for all full time, casual and part 
time employees paid for the week ending Oct. 31, except homeworkers and persons absent 
without pay throughout the week. Proprietors, firm members, pensioners and staffs in 
separately organized sales offices are excluded. The gross earnings, including regularly 
paid bonuses, overtime and vacation pay for the week, are reported before deduction 
for taxes, unemployment insurance, pension contributions, etc. The hours include part 
time, full time and overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence in the reported week. 


The upward movement in average earnings, typical of the postwar period, continued 
in 1954 although the increases were below the average of recently preceding years. In the 
five years 1950 to 1954 the averages of weekly wages and salaries rose by 26-2 p.c. and 
32-5 p.c., respectively. Continuing small declines in the hours of the wage earners resulted 
in greater proportional increases in their hourly than in their weekly earnings. Table 10 
gives the amounts and proportions of the changes in the general figures in the five years. 


10.—Average Earnings, and Increases over the Preceding Year, Weeks Ended 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons. ) 


Men Both Sexes 

Year ——_— ee 

Average Increase over || Average Increase over || Average Increase over 

Earnings | Preceding Year |i Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings| Preceding Year 

AVERAGE Hournsy Earnines or WAGE EARNERS 

i eee 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
1950 -. o.Fe tree cee 1-142 0-076 7-1 0-725 0-042 6-1 1-056 0-072 7:3 
1K); RGR A ace: cretenne ac 1-313 0-171 15-0 0-825 0-100 13-8 1-222 0-166 15-7 
O52. tah cle atte aercvas stats 5 1-402 0-089 6-8 0-863 0-038 4-6 1-295 0-073 6-0 
1953 s) cdihs wos cae oetten 1-471 0-069 4-9 0-910 0-047 5:4 1-359 0-064 4-9 
O04 eS ess eters eer 1-513 0-042 2-9 0-933 0-023 2°5 1-398 0-039 2°9 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
NODO See ce ee ceeee tee 50-93 3-60 7°6 29-00 1-82 6-7 45-94 3°33 7°8 
TOD Lees. canteens 56°46 5°53 10-9 31-27 2°27 7°8 51-32 5-38 11-7 
OB Docctosske sersiarrateinrecens 60-85 4-39 7°8 34°17 2-90 9-3 55°17 3°85 7°5 
ES Ae a cree soem ona tere 62-71 1-86 3-1 35-07 0-90 2-6 56-75 1-58 2-9 
LO54S ©, tees onicstiscdee s 63-98 1-27 2-0 35-90 0-83 2°4 57-99 1-24 2-2 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
$ $ p.c. $ $ Pome $ $ p.c 

LODO Ma aecie ee ates 69-35 3-98 6-1 34-38 1-76 5-4 58-74 3-89 7-1 
LOOM ees Ries chet Siecle er « 77-55 8-20 11-8 38-42 4-04 11-8 65-98 7°24 12:3 
AQDQE he coke csc aeeraete oe 82-60 5-05 6°5 41-26 2-84 7:4 70°75 4-77 7°2 
1958s deems ota clae aee 86°43 3°83 4-6 43-13 1-87 4-5 73°87 3°12 4-4 
195 4c woocteeaee donee 90-99 4°56 5°3 45-00 1-87 4-3 77°81 3°94 5-3 


Table 11 shows the geographical and industrial averages for male and female wage 
earners and salaried employees for the week ended Oct. 31, 1954 and Table 12 the averages 
of weekly earnings of general office and clerical employees for the same week. 
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Industrial and geographical variations in working time as well as year to year changes, 
as shown in these tables, result from a variety of causes—variation in the length of the 
standard work week; the numbers of casual and part time workers employed and their 
hours in the reported week; amounts of overtime worked, and of time lost through ab- 
senteeism, labour turnover, industrial disputes, layoffs, etc.; differing occupational require- 
ments and varying proportions of men and women. Women generally average substan- 
tially shorter time than men. Their standard work week tends to be lower, as relatively 
small proportions of women are employed in industries where the work week is above 
average, and they show a higher frequency of part time work and of absenteeism. 


- Levels of average earnings are related to the distributions of employees in industries 
or areas where pay rates are above or below average. They also reflect differences in 
basic pay rates, in occupational skills, in amounts of bonus, commission and overtime 
payments, variations in levels of activity in component groups and in particular establish- 
ments, and other factors. The averages of salaried personnel are further affected by the 
incidence of head offices, the type and size of establishments, and varying requirements 
for highly paid professional and executive personnel, most of whom are men. Women’s 
earnings generally average well below those of men in the same industries, chiefly as a 
result of pay differentials, occupational variations, a greater incidence of part time work 
and absenteeism among women, and their higher proportions of younger and less exper- 
ienced workers. The proportions of women reported in the 1953 and 1954 surveys and 
the relationship of their earnings to men’s earnings are given in Table 13, p. 750. 


11.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage Earners for the 
Last Week of October 1954 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons. ) 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Province, City and Industry a 
Men |Women zouk Men Women Peo Men |Women Se 
No. No. No. cts. cts. $ 
Province 
No WwLOUN CUA n seta te ncaie cas + viel ee io ee eae 43-3 | 38:3] 42-8 54-8 | 134-5 57-57 
POW SRS COLIG c eee ec esle aa edna siecle ssierie,0 ore 41-4] 39-3] 41-1 58-5 | 117-6 48-37 
New Brunswick.............. “ICIS 43-3 37°6 42-6 68-4 | 120-5 51-28 
(ANTE eftes BSUS in IS SRR A OOO eae Goce 43-7 38°7 42-3 87-2 | 125-3 53-04 
MODE G RTO e eer eiciieiisiss 6 sicicrs)c.eesie'e-<)# 60 (6 wlaidiets 41-8 | 38-6 41-2 100-0 | 147-7 60-83 
NT AmIGOD Aerio o's 055 cette TORR ERA ea 8 41-9 38°7 41-2 87-1 | 133-1 54°85 
Saskatchewan...... 4.45 SH Sue CU ee SBoMene 42-3 | 35:8] 41-5 98-8 | 141-4 58-67 
RISOLLACEent Groeten rece tens oe cieeis cnt 42-1 36-6 41-4 103-2 | 146-9 60-82 
British Columbia....... Waleters ¥ wate ragtokéusaste ee 40-0 35°6 39-6 110-3 | 169-2 66:95 
4 WTS EO) fps pak lel eee ne rman A 42-3] 38-5 | 41-5 93-3 | 139-8 57-99 
City 
POUR ee a ode Pers oso. 6 fake ce) ais, Cats slain 42-7 37°9 41-2 93-4 | 130-2 53-65 
ET OTIMIEO sya aioe ee bole acdc lsc: Slonce Asis sale «cig ee ehiels 41-7 38-6 40-9 102-9 | 148-9 60°88 
Boa LEYS UNE eure olcls Chiavacci ccnceiehe\» oa coke Gisicis voters 41-0 | 38-2 40-4 106-9 | 157-9 63-80 
RNACISOP Se eecte tanec aie cc cciewtss ews ct eete cs 40-5 | 39-3} 40-4 125-1 | 172-1 69-59 
UT TTETTE CTT OM 4 9 eR GR SR Sa ee eis 41-6 38-6 40-9 87-3 | 131-7 53-89 
ARCOM VCD ir ayo: iata.esee. ole afolagepote vel oleinndsiee 80st 39°3 36-9 38-9 111-1 | 167-0 65-00 
Industry 

H'GOU BNA DEVETALES. voice s.c0's 010 aiaye sre soins oie 43-3 | 37-9} 41-8 85-5 | 120-1 50-17 
ABEL NC OGUCTS srrscare\ le aliclsisiote/Se site, Jos 4 0% a8 41-7 38-2 41-0 115-9 | 148-2 60°75 

Canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
LALOR eRe ce hie ste telchae rae os Ree ee 43-6 | 35:7] 39-4 74-2 | 91-7 36°16 
Bread end other bakery products.......... 45-2} 41-2] 44-5 76-2 | 118-0 52-50 
Tobacco and tobacco products............. 42-1 | 39-5] 40-5 128-7 | 138-9 56-28 
o Dacraoyne (10 pee RRR Aap rite 42-0 | 40-0] 41-6 106-7 | 144-1 59-91 
Mca Gher DIDGUCIR esses o<% here e ae ci sees ees 38-7 | 36°51 37:8 78-9 | 100-2 37-87 
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11.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage Earners for the 
Last Week of October 1954—concluded 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Industry + |---| 
Men |Women Shoe Men |Women pet Men |Women Bosh 
No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
Industry—concluded 
Textile products (except clothing).......... 44-3 | 40-6] 43-0 || 119-5 | 92-3 | 110-4 |] 52-938 | 37-46 | 47-43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...... 41-6 | 40-1] 41-1 |} 119-3 | 98-4 | 112-0 || 49-62 | 39-48 | 46-02 
Clothine-(textiletandtur)e yn eer ote. oe 40-5 | 37-5 | 38-4 || 182-8 | 84-7] 99-3 ]| 58-79 | 31-74 | 38-08 
Menisrelothing: eset eras eee 38-7 | 37-0 | 37-5 |] 181-8 | 84-7 | 99-0 }| 50-99 | 31-30 | 87-10 
Wiomen’s Clothing. siete si jamais neciin 37-2 | 35-7 | 36-0 || 154-4 | 90-0} 103-1 || 57-35 | 32-12 | 37-09 
KI EOOURT ee tee cates cee te ets eee eee 44-0 40-1 41-5 || 125-2 82-2 98-2 | 55-11 | 32-94 40-71 
Woodiproduets 2). ). Shaikh ti ecgetewtale ee 43-4 40-2 43-2 ||. 127-7 97-7 | 126-2 || 55-41 | 39-29 54-52 
Saw ang planing mills ye. css sccheac ce ce 42-8 | 40-6] 42-7 || 184-5 | 116-7 | 133-9 || 57-54 | 47-41 | 57-22 
Parnitureyee nats eae oe ce eaten Tote 44-5 39-7 44-1 || 117-0 94-7 | 115-4 || 52-08 | 37-59 50-96 
Paperiprog uctames heen: Sees cee 43-1 | 39-2] 42-7 || 168-9 | 93-6 | 161-9 |) 72-80 | 36-65 | 69-15 
Pulp and: paper Mills coe oc teen cae der ere 43-0 38-3 42-9 || 174-6 | 103-7 | 173-4 || 75-11 | 39-68 74-40 
Otherspapersproaucters-. et ee eee 43-6 39-3 42-1 || 144-0 91-9 | 127-5 || 62-78 | 36-12 53-74 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...| 40-7 | 88-4 | 40-2 || 183-7 | 92-1 | 164-6 || 74-85 | 35:35 | 66-24 
Tronvandistecli products... «ses c dens seis sesiss 41-7 38-9 41-6 || 160-2 | 116-5 | 158-2 || 66-82 | 45-33 65°75 
TRON CAStings set. oem es ee a nt nee 42-6 | 37-2} 42-5 || 156-1 | 119-3 | 155-6 || 66-49 | 44-388 | 66-14 
Machinery manufacturing................ 42-3 | 39-2 | 42-1 |) 155-3 | 119-3 | 153-4 || 65-67 | 46-79 | 64-63 
Primaryairon aud steels a. setae cries cere 40-4 | 33-3] 40-4 || 1738-8 | 188-5 | 173-5 || 70-30 | 46-14 | 70-07 
Transportation equipment...............6-- 41-4] 38-4] 41-3 || 165-2 | 131-5 | 164-1 || 68-37 | 50-46 | 67-74 
Aireratt- and: partstaes seis sraee eens creerieee 41-3 | 39-1} 41-2 || 172-3 | 147-2 | 171-3 || 71-23 | 57-63 | 70-65 
Motonvelbiclest nc cat ieee 41-6 | 40-9] 41-6 || 176-7 | 181-0 | 176-0 || 73-57 | 53-56 | 73-26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories....... 41-5 | 37-1] 40-9 || 170-7 | 1382-2 | 166-4 |) 70-76 | 49-08 | 68-10 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....| 39-7 | 33-4 | 39-7 || 158-6 | 123-1 | 158-6 |) 62-97 | 41-08 62-93 
Shipbuilding and repairing................ 42-8 39-4 42-8 || 152-2 86-7 | 151-3 || 65-18 | 34-20 64-72 
Non-ferrous metal products................. 41-9 | 40-0] 41-7 || 164-3 | 93-5 | 159-6 || 68-75 | 37-48 | 66-61 
Smelting and refine co.\o. oc eee ice 41-6 36-6 41-5 || 173-7 | 112-2 | 173-4 || 72-18 | 41-10 72-04 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 41-5 | 39-5 | 40-9 || 161-1 | 118-4 | 148-3 || 66-81 | 46-75 | 60-62 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 45-0 40-5 44-7 || 145-9 | 108-3 | 143-4 |] 65-57 | 41-84 64-03 
Products of petroleum and coal............. 41-7 28-4 41-6 || 188-9 | 125-1 | 188-7 || 78-78 | 35-54 78°58 
CHemicaltproducts:3a% ore orn eee eee 42-1 39-0 41-6 || 155-5 96-3 | 145-5 || 65-46 | 37-56 60:44 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... 43-1 40-3 | 42-1] 182-9 | 86-0 | 115-9 || 57-31 | 34-64 | 48-74 
Averages, Durable Goods................. 42-1| 39-4 | 41-9 || 154-8 |. 114-0 | 151-7 |) 65-22 | 44-95 | 63-58 
Averages, Non-durable Goods............ 42-5 | 38-3 | 41-1] 146-7 | 88-5 | 128-5 || 62-39 | 33-90 | 52-81 
Averages, Manufacturing Industries..... 42-3 | 38-5 | 41-5 | 151-3 | 93-3 | 139-8 || 63-98 | 35-90 | 57-99 


12.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October 1954 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 


Salaried Employees Office Workers 
Average Average Average 

Province Hours Worked Weekly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Both Both Both 
Men |Women Saves Men |Women Sereda Men |Women Bacos 

No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Province 

INéwioundland 30. ous. sceacreenincce re ra ene 40-9 | 39-9 | 40-7 | 80-34 | 37-55 | 71-39 || 60-20 | 37-01 | 53-32 
INOVE SCOTIA. Jeccc cl eat ered ae ne eee 41-6 38-6 40-8 | 76-73 | 35-64 | 65-91 |} 61-35 | 35-17 50-52 
New Brunswicic.... ioe. ceieetas ee 40-9 38-9 40-3 | 77-96 | 35-98 | 66-18 || 62-69 | 35-61 51-71 
Que bee tie cosets Se ie eee 39-4 37°8 39-0 | 88-64 | 44-83 | 76-32 || 68-80 | 43-77 58-24 
Ontarionw a. tn aowdoe ss eee Ae ce ee 39-2 | 37-7 | 38-8 | 93-91 | 45-88 | 79-67 || 73-22 | 45-09 | 60-58 
Manitoba, 2404 -0hte cae eer ee eae rs 39-7 38-0 39-3 | 79-10 | 39-67 | 68-30 || 63-35 | 39-00 53-52 
Saskatchewank iis: steteee oe ree een ae 40-6 40-1 40-5 | 74-68 | 41-65 | 63-96 || 60-27 | 41-30 50-57 
Ai bertaiad cen! does Mee ee ee ne 40-5 39-2 40-2 | 85-34 | 43-04 | 74-38 || 66-81 | 42-82 57-01 
Brtishi@olumbiaran.m.0 eet cee tees 39-7 38-2 39-3 | 93-83 | 45-22 | 81-81 || 74-58 | 44-51 62-40 
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12.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October 1954—concluded 
Salaried Employees Office Workers 


City and Industry 


Average 
Weekly Earnings 


Men |Women 


Both 
Sexes 


Average 


Weekly Earnings 


Men |Women 


Both 
Sexes 


ne os | a, . 


No. 
City 
NEOHDPOAME UNS occ 4m ah ks cei amaen cite ed 39-0 
iE OLOMUO GBs Mee Se). TE sdiin shidies ouies eed 38-7 
RIATATLEOD hos ices es ere ads cd eee! 39-2 
WUTROSOIS, onee se FLUE. ols Fo Ma che oe beees 40-6 
CPE TYTO Sa ee ee SO 39-7 
PV EERE OUVEL peter a bc ORME «alors tho abeisio Bo whe Bale 39-2 
Industry 
Food-and beverages) :F2....)... 8: 8%5.2...188.. 40 
WMeAt-productss Meters Trees ee oe 40 


Canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
N2Cce OLE gad, let gt ee a gO a oe 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............. 
IUD DET PLOduGtss ss ts <. ae rece cc stosk eecen 
PIAL NOT IOTOUUCUS 26. c.2 ce xe.cisicsslonicio cies e650 
Textile products (except clothing)........... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..... 
Clothing (textile and fur)... jes.<icteste stele og 
MrerinGlounimg ng... crts he oko ceseccce dees: 
Womensiclothing 2.1277 0.08 al Ae, 
CDT G POC IG BRAN Ba. d. bbs sicte ccesasitersccuaes ers 2 
WV OOUUDTOUUCEME eto tc ct es creme coe 
Baweanc planing miliss.. 0.2) saaso<e ens. 
MEUDAEDUT OMe Meee ree is sis eetn s sds ace 8 
PADON DrGOOMClS ewes a ysli kets cee ce va 
Pulplandipaper millst2 5.1.7. chk cocoa ook 
Other paper Products... -..o.--. cscs ever « 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... . 
Tron and steel products.....).......cce-s0003 
ATONE ASUINES ee eee ee en wee eo 
Machinery manufacturing................ 
ETMOATYITON ANG StCEl ... cass wets ecw ors 
Transportation equipment.................. 
PAIR CUAMGTAMG IDALUS: Sores csi cs cc cee tea e 
IMGEDESVODIOLOSE 5. fs oe da ds caceses cay oe 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories....... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.... 
Shipbuilding and repairing................ 
Non-ferrous metal products................. 
Smelting andsretining $f. cok ect 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 
Products of petroleum and coal............. 
@bhemieal products lv. ae! 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... 


WWWWWWWWKEERE RWW RWWWWWPRRPEBKRORWERWW PD 
OONOOOOOOOKMOOCDWDOONNAONONFOOCCOCOCONWO 
i Clon Jaye mh Sh et Sh se Leh genie le! Mi ch cio ums: o8 ea Lee Lee Miles wet ele. eee ie . 
BNW OCOFONOKHNIDEPIOOONOKNOOIOWO THOR OOK OOM obo 


47-16 


45-97 
44-27 


Average 
Hours Worked 
Both 

Men |Women Boxes 
No. No. $ 
37°5 388-6 | 90-63 
37-4 38-3 | 93-96 
38-1 38-9 | 95-28 
38-9 40-2 |108-30 
38-0 39-2 | 79-53 
37-9 38-8 | 90-85 
38-4 39-7 | 81-40 
39-1 40-3 | 82-86 
38-5 39-8 | 78-94 
38-4 42-0 | 70-15 
37-2 37-6 | 938-84 
38-2 389-1 | 85-57 
37-9 39-6 | 77-23 
38-0 39-3 | 88-28 
87-5 388-6 | 86-63 
38-0 39-4 | 84-43 
37-9 39-1 | 82-42 
37-9 39-2 | 83-36 
38-3 39-7 | 87-54 
38-2 40-9 | 84-81 
39-0 41-8 | 85-80 
37°4 39-6 | 84°25 
37-0 37-7 1109-16 
37-2 38-0 |117-58 
36-8 37°2 | 91-55 
37°3 37°7 | 83-19 
37°8 38-9 | 89-57 
37-1 39-3 | 89-15 
37°8 38-5 | 86-32 
38-2 39-5 | 99-43 
38-8 40-3 | 95-28 
38-6 39-9 | 93-32 
39-5 41-1 |106-71 
39-0 40-2 | 97-71 
38-4 40-1 | 88-85 
38-0 39-2 | 81-74 
37°5 88-8 | 97-90 
39-0 39-7 | 99-89 
38-1 388-8 | 90-46 
37 +2 39-0 | 89-31 
36-1 36-8 |116-07 
37-6 38-0 | 94-51 
37-5 388-8 | 89-72 

Averages, Durable Goods................. 39-8 | 38-1 | 39-4 | 91-60 

Averages, Non-durable Goods............ 39-1 | 37-7 | 38-6 | 90-35 

Averages, Manufacturing Industries... .. 39-4} 37-9 | 39-0 | 90-99 


45-00 
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13.—Proportions of Women Employees and Proportions of their Average Earnings 
to Men’s Earnings for the Last Week of October 1953 and 1954 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 


Wage Earners Salaried Employees 
_ operon . wi Proportion 
4 roportion of Women’s roportion of Women’s 
Province and Group of Women Wages to of Women Salaries to 
Men’s Men’s 


1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 | 1954 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 


Newiotndiand’s $2500 cis s ce wel c weteeerte sets 8-4 10-1 33°3 21-8 20-9 44-1 46-7 
INOVaiSCOUIR coe c acts sts cateterroiciclobeie ste clerei terete 13-1 13-7 44-1 . 25-2 26°3 49-3 46-4 
New BrunswieK: o\sicics sp ocwiesmepwecwreciagan 16:3 13-2 48-7 27°5 28-0 48-0 46-2 
QEIIEE Fo ciate wich istolalary arciaigsleiare ore’ vfuleiwrereletelate’siete 26-8 27°3 54-7 28°5 28-1 50-3 50°6 
ONCATIO Sree Pies are siareverere i oloto vote ton cterstebetevareccl eve ate 20°8 20-4 58-1 30:2 29-7 49-5 48-9 
Manitobate ca. tre Oo ae sence cate eee aa eer 21-0 21-6 54-0 26°3 27°4 49-7 50-2 
Saskatchewan... dir1 ds bls cctclonaaren dees 11-4 12-1 64-1 32°9 32°4 56-0 55-8 
Alberta tes. ces foe ore sulsiediej elements vera sae 13-9 12-2 62-4 25°8 25-9 §2°8 50-4 
British Columbia. s:s.taceics'et siscivievew.a deste 11-2 10-1 56-2 24°6 24-7 48-9 48-2 

Canada DARTH. 21-6 | 21-3 | 85-9 29-0 | 28-7 | 49-9 | 49-5 
Durable goods manufacturing.............-. 8-2 8-1 68-2 26-0 25-1 50-2 50-2 
Non-durable goods manufacturing.......... 35-0 33°6 54-4 31-8 82-1 49-8 49-0 


1 Includes Prince Edward Island and the Territories. 


Data required for the tabulation of the provincial distribution of male and female 
wage earners and salary earners, classified by earnings group, are secured every third year. 
The latest figures available (1953 as compared with 1950) are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 790-791. 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other Working 
Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates and standard hours of labour are compiled by 
the Federal Department of Labour and published in the Labour Gazette (official monthly 
journal of the Department) and in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
in Canada. . 


The wage data shown in this Section are different in a number of ways from that 
contained in previous editions of the Year Book. The number of industries for which 
indexes are given has been increased and the classification of industries has been brought 
into closer conformity with the Standard Industrial Classification used by most Government 
Departments. The base year of the wage rate index has been changed from 1939 to 1949. 


The statistics on wage rates apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1, 1954 
and cover some 15,000 establishments. The term “wage rate’’ is defined as the weighted 
average of rates paid to either time or incentive workers or both in a given occupation. 
The averages refer to straight-time earnings only, overtime earnings being excluded. The 
industry index numbers measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees below 
the first level of supervision. However they do not provide a basis for comparing the 
level of wages in one industry with those in another. More detailed information on 
concepts and methods is given in Department of Labour Annual Report No, 36, Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
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14.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups 1945-54 
(1949 =100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years prior to 1949 are conversions of the previous series on the 1939 base. Indexes 


endhe eae may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
anada, ; 


Manufacturing 


Coal | Metal All Con- eHow Tele- |Personali| General 


Mining | Mining arabic Be ire Manhlerting ove phones | Service Average 


Goods |facturing 


mf | a | | ee 


Year Logging 


TOMB .tbs... Gente 70-9 74-6 70-9 68-2 66-5 67-2 71-2 73-7 82-9 69-4 69-3 


1946..... since ale wis 77-4 74-8 75:1 74:5 73°8 74-1 78+1 82-0 82:6 75-6 75 +9 
BOSD Onda a's 50 one 90-2 85-0 87-2 84-9 83-5 84-1 84-1 83-6 87-3 87-4 84-9 
Pease oe op ow 101-2 98-4 95:7 94-7 94-4 94-5 95-7 | 100-0 92-7 93-8 95-7 
BOSD Saas ¢'¢:hn'e e's» 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0}; 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
BOON se <i whe bs we 97-0 | 102-8 | 106-8} 106-6] 105-6} 106-1] 104-8| 105-1] 104-8] 102-9 105-5 
et eee 109-6 | 111-1 | 121-6 | 121-7] 118-8] 120-3] 118-6} 121-9] 115-7} 110-6 119-1 
ot eee ee 133-3 | 124-0] 130-1] 180-2] 126-5} 128-4] 128-6} 136-8 | 128-4] 117-6 127-7 
ct oe eee ee 135-5 | 124-0] 182-3 | 186-3 | 182-8] 134-6 | 136-2 | 137-2] 1386-6] 123-3 133-6 


pi ee ee 138-0 | 123-5 | 136-7} 140-0] 136-9] 188-5] 140-0] 187-8) 147-6] 128-6 137-9 


15.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates by Industry 1951-54 
(1949 =100) 


Industry 1951 1952 1953 1954 
MO APRNG oe aia cioe citi ocive ces iteveie co ccleaner ory aeslsiale oinlsrete sraidjsinm ¢ e'eie 109-6 133-3 135-5 138-0 
DRS UOET ATI Ea cocks heels © cc antisera cle oie ere biG Sicloresile wie c pain sin cass aie’s 105-3 133-5 135-2 137-8 
British, Colitis, COAStAl ss .\s,. strseian oe aoissb nieve 'ste;s,0/0:0ycjo » tisieieiornie,s.a\siole e's 127-8 132-7 136-9 138-9 
Minin gt icons cxeekwstescewes anaaes Pe LR a. Maco 118-3 128-2 129-7 132-6 
NIGEL IVIIIN NR (chk Serine chee Rie Sttisle ot civic Riess ueidle-ccssielelewie odie s “¢ 121-6 130-1 132-3 136-7 
REC EIT Oem se pike etebte let ever clos Peeters oclniers Wreielerenels aise diareiee.s 116-8 120-4 120-7 125-4 
COterkmne bal mining myn pene ec «cc Zs .cd'o os cere ae aa elcisle © vie ad erorarlawin 124°5 136-1 139-4 143-7 
GORANI EE ok Matric cits. oa ties caiela + Fe Oo wiv aisieisie ele leis siwie ooisie 111-1 124-0 124-0 123-5 
Manufacturing....... athe oe aa BR OP SOS EE BGA: SRMAR Ieee: OE 120-3 128-4 134-6 138-5 
HivacleanG Do Verages. ac sehen s doar hades s fe vc etisieere. els vie ss cle eis v's e.cuete 117-5 125-1 131-2 135-5 
SlanchtermpandiaNneat PACKING vaveliewiddieleviveessccclnecccseseccesies 125-4 139-6 136-3 138-5 
WIRY. DEOMUCUS a aici noire dvis csieiere Cates sts cid eeiatilee ¢ eiercisie © cneiblere ol 115-8 122-1 127-9 132-6 
@anned AnGiGured: 1Shees. cd. sds ccies co Ls 4s vcs spiel pelos cis woe aeislales 112-1 120-6 118-3 124-5 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...........e.eessseeees 113-6 118-5 121-4 121-2 
BUT AIITIS erence cirinic sc Sea pc cic cree oG-ep nats ae Sintesisie S.slcis orewinioveren's 123-3 132-3 143-4 150-0 
PIR CWICS ARGLCTACK ETS mae ond s sale a asic ole oiscele ee scele%wieise « slctaje ors shsatblng 120-4 128-9 135-9 146-3 
Breaqvand other bakery products.,....06 00000 ve cisiecsccleceeceesies 115-5 125-2 130-6 134-6 
INERITS LiL oictes) BeBe Ate to 6 DARD Ge Cnn OAC CenOCnACe SeriTmners craton hae 117-7 131-9 148-1 152-9 
ONICCTIONCEV 24s Fee Netto ios tia alale co bite wo ies & cteloie 8 clei cloves e ayeralaye'« 117°+4 126°3 137-2 141-2 
MObACCOIANG tODACCO PYOGUCtS,...vcavesecscccccceccensecccccecs ces ni 135-1 141-0 152-0 155-0 
Egat DESORAD TOM UCUS oct sictc) Paeie sa che ot aivie's ks 812 ovine iaie's.o ols sis siaieleielela,s els ieee 124-3 127-4 134-9 138-1 
MIEHUNET NTOCUOUSs.. oko tieistaale oolds ote Sites. § esa malsins Kaas Wraie ois 0.0 ave BONE is 115-3 123-2 129-9 133-1 
Boots and shoes, except rubber footwear..............eecceeseeees 114-9 123-7 129-9 133-2 
Leather tanneries...... ARASH ASCE IA CACORRS ER SI eae be a 4 ai 116-9 121-3 129-9 132-6 
Textile products (except clothing).............22esesececeese AAO ABE 177-6 125-0 128-1 129-5 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goodS..............ccccsecccsccsssccs 117-1 127-5 128-7 129-5 
Woollen and worsted woven goods and yarn............eee-eseeeee 120-8 126-2 131-6 134-6 
AVON VAG ANG Silkk LOXEICS! ve cincisiciols cle siss.oc'vewsicviccice sce s cjeisie 115-7 120-1 124-3 125-4 
iat BING TEX Ne ANA NUT) aa. ce dsisee Magee 9.0 oln's «sisi gle ose sega os se ewisne 112-8 119-6 124-9 126°8 
GaP CLOU LAINE 1. Ao ar attr. oa. te esis Rolls Here niece. oe tase isle sos, si0ecles 117-6 124-7 130-3 132-3 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats............0s0seee- Ai SB 116-9 124-9 130-0 130-8 
IPG eens oe Sie tele sees RRS TBO es ICIS Cn Cre 118-6 121-4 133-0 - 136-2 
NOT EACLOMENRT tee ates cc dekaapiimscist celts cas eat eles calaie siclticlelea.s 118-7 126-8 129-0 132-8 
VRE IEBRECLO LYING ae cr ciiitis cowie cieiiclvticje tess « 61s hale ois ss ajertsie’s « 103-2 112-0 113-4 113-7 
Women’s and misses’ Coats and Suits.........ce cee eeeesccceees on 101-0 110-8 110-9 119-5 
DWiamMeN cs ANG INISSES CTEESES «5.0 ocicccece dines.» dass Siecha% alewicsndierslele @s 104-5 112-7 115-0 110-2 


Hosiery and knit goods............. ARCk Ro whore relatieckee sist aes 118-9 124-0 132-6 137-0 
OU GE tare core crises cts screens sss teeeceeeten Me tactiteee set se 107-4 111-4 118-1 118-2 
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15.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates by Industry 1951-54—concluded 


Industry 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Manufacturing—concluded 

Wieoc products: eos 558 Bick acess abrearoeiak Gta taal eee eae oe 120-5 128-4 131-4 132-6 
Sash anes OO, AMC Am Our Sic Moe sca. teeeeeeiepeceeear ean take steiner 119-8 127-0 131-7 135-2 
SSA WIT Site ae. eee ao & skh hs ae oceanic AM eeepc abel s, sic esos 123-4 132-3 133-4 134-3 
Wooden furnitures c no: 6: Geranepaite s aerctaccia: Shas St ae ee 113-7 119-7 126-0 126-8 
Paper Products} acic ciescc a Reais io sete tete a Gaee 6.0) RTO Pe ree oie ca eee ers 126°3 129-9 138-4 145-5 
Wane boxes And CONLAINCES caution eek mente ieie cemeteries 116-6 126-2 131-0 138-2 
PUI AN GLDADeTN sos cout o/h ope spaaeacl Seb einen + ke Gears ite a ee See > 128-1 130°6 139-8 146-9 
Pale) Bao Re Oe ee ee ce raeccke Sn Re Sees ie Meee CE ee PR 126-8 129-2 138-9 144-2 
INGWSDLING. fate hia cb uae ane ois ate tie lal oP ce ENE Sit eR c ote cee Mes 126-5 128-8 138-5 144-4 
Paper Oumer Mame ne WSDL. ts nek te cis Ghote eels: PR eee cor aie ee Recs 127-6 127-6 136-2 147-4 
Printing, publishing and ialliedhindustries: ..2.erh. <5 dae teckel > 117-2 130-0 137-3 142-8 
TOPs Dr CNG ree oe ee Oe eee ine Oe ea a Sera Peer eek 116-1 128-4 134-3 139-0 
Daily Wewepapersag sic sf tte ste BOAR: 2o. SRA Ese Rees vos Se sees 119-2 132-7 142-4 149-4 
Tronand steel proditcts.:: toe och ee eae oc I oe Aes cee 124-8 133-7 139-9 143-3 
Aoricultural 1plenventsr: ese. ao. Wetec ok eae aera Ciel oats ae ete. 133-9 137-3 138-9 142-5 
Heating and cooking apparsitus.. 2 ues. .s-neens < eee ode Seo 122-3 132-0 139-4 145-2 
Household, office, store, and industrial machinery............. wee. 122-6 130-1 137-8 143-5 
Dron-Castings 3 cache Ck cane en ed eR eG oe eae 120-2 133-0 139-2 140-6 
Primary arom amd. Sbeeliccin sk cece hee mes ees Gein aimee ete 123-7 131-6 137-3 140-1 
Sheetumetal productsieh om jamie coe eee Ie Meee ac erent 131-0 142-2 147-5 150-8 
Lransportation.cquipmentannecs sae ee cteie ao ee ce ae tee cee 118-6 128-3 134-5 140-0 
AINCrALG AMCs DATUS vaadeN ASR aaa eee Ae AO oe ae oe olen ae 119-1 133-9 141-8 154-2 
Auto repairand @aracesic.. as. jos ese Ueene nee tee tLe 118-4 130-8 137-4 145-1 
Motor wehiclésscsarasnei ele ert tern ees 116-0 125-7 129-8 130-0 
Motor wehicle parts and accessories;..n.4 os on acerca eee ace: 127-8 136-1 140-5 144-5 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment: .....524......4.00.0--0 ee os: 116-2 120-5 128-4 134-1 
Shipbinlding*and repairing =< ee aes 122-1 130-7 136-2 140-1 
iBrassiand. Copper produ chsitn.. «kate: geese. + colo e cue Recto dee sevens 123-6 132-2 142-9 145-4 
Electrical apparatus andi supplies qwee 2.8 tcc oslo bec eesctheis sms cile 122-1 130-1 134-6 139-5 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..................-.00- 122-9 132-6 135-6 142-4 
Radios And TAdIOMaAnes: ee ee ee ee ety ee eee depres aie tiy 119-2 123-5 134-1 133-0 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and miscellaneous electrical prod- 
CES ee A My Sen alae one hatee 22-6 131-0 134-5 140-4 
Cla veproduetse niniks. women aoe Mees Atte Eee eee ee 121-4 126-1 138-6 144-7 
Petroleum refining and! products.4e 208 «=. ters. ce sess e scission 124-9 137-6 143-4 147-5 
@hemircalproductsen: a. cae < ae Sree ete see he eee arte enews ae ae 121-5 133-1 139-6 146-2 
Agidsvalkalissandisal tgasc: Seco nek horn cheater tree ees 123-8 136-1 142-8 147-9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................ecseee: 119-0 127-7 135-5 © 141-4 
ames ANG VaArnISNes. Meee Pie mec eee en ee ee ree 122-7 137-1 141-9 150-9 
Durable eoodsla.. a4. A a eee nc ae ae Cs Tei gh amg ey 121-7 130-2 136-3 140-0 
Non=durable goods hn erect. oe aeitee ott rer ee Bae ere 188-8 126-5 132-8 136-9 
Construction (buildings and structures only)..................... 118-6 128-6 136-2 140-0 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...................... 119-8 133-2 136-9 140-6 
PETANSDOLLALION eC ree eee cate eae ee Cre eee 120-6 134-0 136-9 139-5 
IReU WAY Sh ect. Pe ere Neha ee ake ID EAR. Ve. Seer hee 121-9 136-8 137-2 137-8 
Urban and suburban transportation systems................:.+-s0- 119-2 129-9 135-0 ~ 140-2 
Druck Tansporca elo weese We. eo ee Pew ior eee ats, eee as cle eee 117-3 128-7 136-7 144-1 
Wateritransporta tion. -otlcameie 2 ters Cee eee ee eee ee 120-4 130-8 136-4 139-9 
Storage, (termmal eraimelevatorsionly,) cm -cieso-ee nace coe esieee ace 116-9 131-6 137-0 140-2 
Commiunicationdtelephone Only:).s. 44, ewes auc pene eke ee 115-7 128-4 136-6 147-6 
Electric Light and Bowers. Wass ee) cee eee 119-4 132-8 145-5 149-7 
TRAGG2. . -f . eoeee fds. pad ance te ee oO roe Cee ee eee 121-5 125-6 132-2 137-8 
Wholesale. 2 aque cdgonckm ane tov ee Few eee tie ahs sR eee 121-6 128-2 135-8 142-8 
Retatl. Foc cx tcc «keer ate ae o MUR apace Cement 2 ee AP 121-4 124-6 130-8 135-8 
Personal SOUVICG isc. taggaan to tuderees Me MRR ies namin: epee 110-6 117-6 123-3 128-6 
BUROLICN. be Cups... dan te Sekar Ric cee ee Ce oe ee ee oe 111-0 119-7 125-8 132-3 
Restatrantauegs. .. Seda, seca ccn eee ee ey ee eed ar ee 110-5 117-2 122-9 128-0 
General AveragseSe, s5.5 tees ee 119-1 127-7 133-6 137-9 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products; iron and steel products; transportation equipment; brass 
and copper products; electrical apparatus and supplies, and clay products; the non-durable goods group includes all 
other manufacturing industries. 
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16.—Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Manufacturing by Province, 


October 1954 
Industry and Occupation N.S. Nie Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Household, Office, Store, and 
Industrial Machinery— 
WAEIBIBG em nen de od sess «hen te 8 1-40 1-63 1-63 ae SP 1:97 
eDOCS = eee wre oss erst Se Si 1-27 1-56 as os 0 ae 
Moulder— 
DADOLT rcs er vee cesta et Of oe 1-60 1-67 ae Ls Be 
NEARING Ie ated inn EM. S)% sigs tress, 018.0 ox i 1-40 1-78 se ‘ee : 
Newsprint— 
Machine tender. ...5.26/26:5.2).. 3-041 ae 3-00 2-92 4 A Hf 3-00 
ROU aMMisOr 2, cx ede a soos cles oe 1-541 Ag. 1-54 1-52 re he ae 1-64 
Sawmills— 
TUAOSTIMAN Fa. Ge eka eee ke 0-77 0-97 0-98 1-19 aig se 1-25 1-76 
Jou DOR YAGER... ode. ck adie oooh es = 0-95 0-97 1-18 xs ie 1-01 1-65 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
Butehersasles AS88558. Shes hokes or ae 1-53 1-51 1-64 1-57 1-69 1-68 
Dritek) Griver tsccs.5 divas eas oe ak sc 1-222 Re 1-60 1-45 1-55 1-52 1-59 1-65 
Woollen and Worsted Woven 
Goods and Yarn— 
Woollen spinner, male........... A ts 1-02 1-19 1-16 
Weaver, Témale®!) 9.95. Ses. nsey. 0-632 a 1-03 1-05 0-953 
1 Refers to Atlantic Provinces. 2 Includes New Brunswick. 3 Includes British Columbia. 
17.—Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 1954 
Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction (buildings and structures only)— 
Breckiaweranuan son... sss see ociacsh'« he cccn 1-86 2-00 2-35 2-10 2-40 
Gar Denier here nets eke oe ee 1-61 1-80 2-25 1-90 2°22 
ABO hrc iatia Men iret 3 Me es tt a toss nc ae ares 1-71 1-90 2-43 1-90 2-38 
Ee Try 2) Peete ea a phe andl ate edie le pr ia pha a feo 1-70 1-95 1-65 2-12 
Lee, A a: es aan 1-75 2-00 2-40 2-10 2-30 
TA OM NL kent: citon ty hath dasicrens carck Facet cins Ge 1-70 2-00 2-35 2-00 2-35 
Shees-mectal worker... <6.ad<l dent tosh hes 1-47 1-80 2-35 1-75 2-30 
AGRE Crt wees Medd bso Ron. o SUED cose sou Atha: s 1-10 1-25 1-25 1-05 1-60 
Manufacturing— 
abourer,.tmales. es 2) 2:.. 850s RR>..<6s AIRLER 1-07 1-24 1-30 1-21 1-52 
Urban and Suburban Transportation 
Systems— 
One-man car and bus operator..............000- 1-46 1-40 1-59 1-50 1-68 
Boy, repairmaanh BUS iis ew clos sisreia/vbindsrdeee’ ax Ce 1-50 1-70 1-60 1-80 
EB GMRATINAT LAETECbICAT fds cahallbs «taccche Sorat «a'nlice 1-49 1-40 1-59 1-51 1-73 
I RCETIC UGE sto A REET ooh cis-c bu PurteR worsen 1-58 1-52 1-69 1-60 1-82 
MOUNAUIROT s 4 Mages oe et. REL was Jeek'strabiose < 1-33 1-15 1-36 1-17 1-48 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries, 
Daily Newspapers— 
Hand compositor and linotype operator........ 1-97 2-48 2-80 1-92 2-43 
MURRISENNALT Rares aia wd < 1015 BIRD cis acca bree cio. 1-84 2-48 2-80 1-84 2-43 
Other than Daily Newspapers— 
Bindery worker, hand, female................ 0-61 0-97 1-07 0-93 1-28 
AP OMOBGRIOD: MAN, Ahir. oo .s0isc5 os ch Sern scence. 1-29 2-02 2-17 1-90 2-17 
PAROLE DE CROLALOL,.«:, Ais eal btisik sk Dw a 2-07 2-18 1-91 2-25 
Po PESSTIRT (OMIINE OT 15, \oicry. sols asda byw lbiae viet 1-20 1-97 2-10 1-86 2-12 
CERCeSE PERS cr, CMS RES I” Sy ee RO Se 1-10 1-81 2-01 1-80 1-94 
Uivhs COUONTITLS ©] c's) hte AEA SETAE oie a eee 2-32 2-38 1-95 2-27 
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18.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Male! Employees 
in Selected Industries by Province 1950-54 


ee 
————————— SSS 


Atlantic a 
Industry and Year Py; Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba aan Alberta oe. 
a hrs hrs hrs. hrs. hrs hrs hrs. 
Workiclothings...<res< sss sicete . 1950 43-5 44.4 41-1 41-0 Ss 40-0 40-0 
1951 43-5 44-6 41-0 41-1 we 40-0 40-4 
1952 43-6 45-0 41-0 40-0 3 40-0 42-7 
1953 43-8 43-6 41-1 40-4 . 40-0 40-0 
19541 44-0 44-2 40-9 40-0 : 40-0 40-9 
Pulpyand: papers. «ce. ose odes 1950 48-1 48-4 47-9 48-0 AG As 43-4 
1951 48-2 48-5 44-9 40-0 a Ae 41-7 
1952 47-0 48-2 42-8 40-0 40-0 
1953 44-2 46-4 41-3 . 40-0 
19541 41-1 41-6 40-6 40-0 40-0 
Wood. products ..ch sant bss42 tee « 1950 51-9 53-0 46-9 46-0 44-6 46-3 40-7 
1951 50-7 52-4 46-4 45-6 44-2 46-6 40-6 
1952 50-4 51-7 46-2 44-2 44-0 45-7 40-6 
1953 49-9 50:7 45-7 45-3 45-4 46-1 40-4 
1954! 51-0 51-2 46-0 44-2 44-0 45-5 40°7 
Meat products............ssee0es 1950 40-5 44.7 42-6 41-6 41-8 41-5 41-4 
1951 40-6 44-2 42-3 41-5 41-8 41-4 40-9 
1952 40-8 42-5 41-6 40-1 40-6 40-1 40-0 
1953 41-4 41-7 41-8 40-1 40-4 40-0 40-6 
19541 40-9 42-0 41-5 40-2 40-3 40-0 40-0 
Tron and its products............ 1950 44.5 45-2 42-4 44-9 43-9 42-4 40-1 
1951 41-3 45-0 41-9 44-2 44-0 42-6 40-1 
1952 41-7 44-8 41-4 43-8 44-0 43-1 40-1 
1953 41-0 44.3 41-4 44-3 44-0 41-7 40-8 
19541 40-7 43-2 41-0 43-7 42-8 41-6 40-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 1950 48-5 46-5 46-1 45-2 45-2 45-2 45-2 
1951 46-0 48-1 45-4 45-6 45-6 45-6 45-6 
1952 46-1 47-5 45-1 45-3 45-3 45-3 45-3 
1953 46-3 46-6 45-7 42-2 42-2 
19541 44-2 45-9 45-3 42-5 ae 42-3 
Abe, | SA ot Oe ee ie eer eeenreee 
1 Information for 1954 includes female as well as male employees. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


19.—Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Oct. 1, 1950-51 and Apr. 1, 1953-54 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Te 


Oct5 Oct. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 


Item 1950 1951 1953 1954 
COVCLAG Celis cb ores Se Meters Sorc Pe Morsiste.s oe out No. 735,000 787,000 802,000 803,000 
Percentages of Plant Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
AQ eel Ud LOL: Pree sucie-obe tis cast ae stesosche wiwietetete Sia: shale ei sinieeetetsins 29-4 35°8 43-3 52-8 
@ver40randaimderA4® . ob octet oe Poems aie css lee ates siete etees 9-5 13-4 15-3 13-9 
71 ae, Is Sok Gm ER Ae SR Pa AS a eRPREe PPE aC oa 13-5 11-5 10-1 7-7 
Ce = ae RNIN Rai) ea SP Ss Arcee noo Se Rt Py A Oe SMa RRC LACE 18-8 16-7 15-4 12-5 
Owverid4bsand under48acae ccs cee tele sess weiss pues ere 3-1 2°3 2-0 1-7 
I SS oe PN Me gay cht eats eee Maat alt RNs oe arc isT 19-5 14-4 9-6 7-2 
(Onc ee mere Abr Ak eA eae b AEG a ek ane ira. Cee UES 6-2 5-9 4-3 4-2 
Employees on a five day week............scceccsesccccssccees 64-6 69-7 78:5 82-51 
Premium Rates— 
Employees in establishments where higher than straight-time 
rates are paid after daily or weekly horsey. ct fees conte a: 90-8 92-1 93-4 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 
after daily or weekly hours... ...<¢s00..e0ecewrss + seee tee 89-2 90-2 92-2 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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19.—_Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries 


as at Oct. 1, 1950-51 and Apr. 1, 1953-54—concluded 


Item 


Shift Differentials— 
Employees in establishments where shift work is performed 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are paid 


Cost of Living Bonus or Cost of Living Wage Adjustments— 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost of living bonus 
or cost of living wage adjustment............cccecceeeeees 


Production or Incentive Bonus— ‘ 
Employees in establishments reporting a production or incen- 
BAO SONU ee Ce ic ae ale oie SEE ordis erect bY Med loievaxesosdes suaie ancora iene 


Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees receiving paid statutory holidays......... etre 3 
Employees being paid for the following number of statutory 
nae le 


sewer ere eee ee eeeeeseeeer ee eeeeeseeeeeeeEeeeeeeeeEeeeeeeeEHes 


ee ee 


Vacations with Pay— 

Eligible for at least one week with pay...............ceeeee- 
One week with pay..... OND Bae Sey & Rae PRE Sie eh as 
ATPEDMAVCRTIOTICSS fot Gace t bocce hie cece Sean ie Sone 
Soavace not Specilled tro wer Ge anal Danae vee ne seh a ws anne ops 


Eligible for two weeks with pay..........ccecccceceseecetees 
PATER? HL VOAT, OF ESS... bc .\iabisc..6 cis Seis. a otejsitte's Salo Stoners ausiaes 


Eligible for three weeks with pay........ccccccccccecceeees 
PUELORseLONV ORES) cave We cic o.c cores cena ie Hesiaic core Mia hielo ahaa 8 
VOATON. . Sonics cee oe oe tio ae ce eee ane eet oe 


PAST ED eo UEY CAI 1 oc cst acale coi a ierattets acareierns Galea eee heres 
Oth 


GRCr VACALION PELIOGS: by, ca cess «iptte oie cca bisla Se wee ele sem een 


Shutdown for Vacation— 
Employees in establishments reporting a shutdown period 
Employees in establishments reporting a shutdown period of 
CWOLWEOKB Oe ec <0. cbidttis + cleistdia s Sn Gaels s iets sida s's 


Minimum Call Pay— 
Employees in establishments reporting minimum call pay— 
MUuriewres lar HOUTS eee ein setsincas ss se nhc ere naae 
ROUISIGE TECTIA NOUTSA: < tect tles.css Ade cw tinsiieatiea seek ene 


Rest Periods— 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods.......... 
Employees in establishments receiving two periods of 10 
TVISAUGER CACO ei. ae sere fonts so oa eecemsis eee ee oe a eat 


Wash-up Periods— 
Employees in establishments reporting wash-up periods.... 
Employees in establishments receiving two periods of five 
ATAU GOS CACHE accel nc cis.cite cele Relae leieleinielsia si ciave ea Memieia «ic 


Sick Leave— £7 , 
pou ores in establishments reporting a provision for sick 
USS ae in RIE orks ots ros Utes wae Odd dia sioeele 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— ‘ 
Employees in establishments reporting a sickness or 
socidentumsurance: plant srl. Pssr 4 isle so ses rdaalalele 


Oct. 1, 
1950 


| 


Oct. 1, 
1951 


Apr. 1, 
1953 


| Apr. 1, 
1954 


Percentages of Plant Employees 


64-4 
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61-5 
47-6 


12-7 


1 Includes a small number of employees in plants reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 
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2 Oct. 1, 1952. 
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20.—Summary of Working Conditions of Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Oct. 1, 1950-51 and Apr. 1, 1953-54 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Oct.1; Oct. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 
Item 1950 1951 195 1954 


—— | | | 


COVER ALC oe ak coc deo co dore's soles Bees ence rete eee ree No. 138, 000 160,000 183,000 196, 000 
Percentages of Office Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours— 


Undervsien ieee ob saunn Sees ele hee Gee ree oes 20-3 20-9 19-4 21-0 
ST eS A CB eos ews Ba cee elene's eae Somer eee cte dent ett tenets eee 26-5 28-5 30-1 34-9 
Overis74-and under 4082.8 Be ee ee re cs oh ere a.et dees 15-0 17-3 19-1 15-0 
Z| RCL S® CeCe GEST en: eRe leer arr EO ETAL TINE Get RNasin St rpc 21-7 20-5 21-2 21: 
Oar Vee Ps RO INIRRE GC ACI Ote RTP ODEO ERs te SORTA 6 16-5 12-8 10-2 8-1 
Employeeson a five day: weeks. occ ssactics -cliss 2 oe Sctateei bea 69-7 75-9 84-1 88-51 


Compensation for Overtime Work— 
Employees in establishments reporting—- 


@ompensatingtime/ oft Sees. ee be ele tees eee = a 11-8 F 
Remuneration of straight-time rates.................2005. 12-0 14-6 21-4 ; 
Remuneration at higher than straight-time rates.......... 11-2 14-7 21-1 
MealsallowancGe?: i eid aie core ote ee eine sc eae oe 47-9 Me 41-4 
Other provisions. 5 .cs sua Oe Ome ee eee nia 2-1 

Cost of Living Bonus or Cost of Living Wage Adjustments— 

Employees in establishments reporting a cost of living bonus 

or cost of living wage adjustment..............-2...00000- 18-7 31-6 34-93 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees receiving paid statutory holidays............... 98-4 99-1 99-5 98-9 
Employees being ¢ aid for the following number of statutory 
holidays— 
1601.6 pcos Res Ns is eS ES Ee ct es ee 10-6 9-9 6-9 6-5 
TB wales oh fis We Been WOK Te RGEG WN Es, Se eens A Sere eae Beer 15-2 13-2 12-2 11-4 
SU ese SRL Sea Re RI ene Ulan rR on 5 ea | SS yee ie SAI AR, Z 53-7 57-2 57-4 61-0 
UAE SCRE? RUE NE Rothe es a aera. 5 ne eR Ba Re. RAN =. 58 wR 3 12-0 11-3 16-1 13°6 
More thantOp es .5.55 35 cc en: oe dos oes 6-9 7-5 6-9 6-4 
Vacations with Pay— 

Eligible for at least one week with pay................00000 99-2 99-7 99-7 99-8 
After it yeartvor less 40s); ee ae ene ene See ee erries 59-2 42-8 56-1 65-0 
Service mot speciiedh bance cee eke pine ate ene 1-7 3-5 6-8 1-8 

Blicible:fortwoaveeks, withipaye.. -.shcdadia sas coke een ake 94-9 96-9 97-7 96-0 
iAtters ey ear... 02. See et ee eee eon 86-0 88-2 88-5 87-0 

2: VOATS iss icisisies Sesto aC Oe ee 4.9 4-2 4-6 5-0 
SO MCAUSHE als nr) 2a eS ET MM a ensigns 0:6 0-8 0-7 0:8 
HV CATS sacar Sk RR ERIS ET en ae, ee eerste: 2-1 1-7 1-9 1-6 
OV ae Ree eet Eats ON GD. HRC oo HOR et DOE h 1-3 2-0 2-0 1-6 
Bligtble for threeiweeksiwith! pay...4..0-02%.-.<teeer fe. eee 48-3 54-6 60-6 63-8 
After: 10 hy ears ODiewen sae ee cece ee ae 3-2 4-] 4-0 5-4 
TLS EVCATS Ein O8 Bes las cocks cre et aig cid eee armas 16-7 23-1 32-1 43-4 
ZOEY CAS) ha ce uence rniaere er cc triahey Wie feces tate 11-8 14-7 14-5 7-2 
OGRE ais) tas ie aie eI aol pcre eels 16-6 12-7 10-0 7:8 
Bligible ton tour weeks wittipay esi soecsece ee eee ce oes: 2-1 2-5 4-4 5-5 
After? Q5avearss oe nc ects Be ae ern talc aio aerareeiom teres 1-9 2-1 3-2 4-2 
OUST eau a eS eee aw lela ane ta es 0-2 0-4 1-2 1:3 
Otherwacabiol permas fori. 4.002. bee os See ae nes 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick 
CAVE LE eater nae ere Baa oe Rho oN 93-2 93-7 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— 
Employees in establishments reporting a group sickness or 
accident, insurance: plan: cs ssik ech eae oak se ee ee 64-7 = x $3 
Group Life Insurance— 
Employees in establishments reporting group life insurance. . 82-3 Bk fir 87-4 
Pension Plan— 

Employees in establishments reporting a pension plan....... = 64-1 64-3 71-7 

1 Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 2 Meal 


allowances are sometimes reported as given in addition to other types of overtime compensation; or as the sole 
type of overtime compensation. 3 Oct. 1, 1952. 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—Farm wages have been increasing steadily during the 
past few years. In 1952 they were, almost without exception, up from the level of 1951 
and the trend continued in 1953. In 1954 however the rates showed a general levelling 
off or a slight decline in most of the provinces. 


The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer farm correspondents located 
in all provinces except Newfoundland. 


21.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 and Aug. 15, 
1951-54 


“ ‘ Nore.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1943-44 
edition. 


January 15 May 15 | August 15 
Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 


Province and Year —_— (oe 
With With- Wi th With- Wi th With- With With- Wi th With- Wi th With- 


Board Boa ‘nd Board Ms J Board met . Board Ran out ai Board Boael Board B et 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


ee 
ere iy etre setters bein & 3-80} 4-60} 74-00/108-00} 4-00} 4-90} 90-00/116-00] 4-40) 5-30) 89-00/118-00 
fee shor Sh et aS EN ees 4-30} 5-40} 89-00}118-00] 4-30} 5-30] 92-00/121-00] 4-50) 5-60] 91-00/122-00 
PUB Se OEP. Aes. crear t thet. blk s 4-30} 5-20) 86-00/114-00] 4-30) 5-30) 87-00/115-00]) 4-60) 5-50} 85-00/118-00 
Le tie ke a ae Re ae 4-30) 5-40] 89-00]120-00]] 4-20) 5-10) 87-00/111-00]| 4-50! 5-60] 92-00/123-00 
Quebec— 
DO rr aera, Be iia Sian Mey leve 4-00} 5-00] 79-00)114-00 4-20} 5-20) 89-00/116-00)| 4-70] 5-80/100-00/134-00 
ROD ae tetas hares oes cane Sane, 4-70} 5-70} 96-00)129-00] 4-60) 5-70} 95-00/132-00! 5-10} 6-20/101-00/136-00 
AGAS Remy ate. £50). er geet. 4-70) 5-70} 90-00}125-00)) 4-80} 6-00} 95-00)127-00] 5-10} 6-40] 97-00/131-00 
DE ee NE ieee i ate ic Please 4-60] 5-90} 93-00}128-00] 4-60) 5-80] 91-00}125-00!| 4-80] 6-00] 94-00/127-00 
Ontario— 
Tada. F244. SE. hat ea 4-30} 5-40] 77-00}113-00] 4-70; 5-70} 85-00}120-00]] 5-20} 6-40] 89-00/124-00 
NOG 2 Ea ogi eh cca ect 4-70} 5-90} 87-00}121-00] 4-80) 5-90} 88-00/121-00]| 5-40) 6-60] 91-00/124-00 
LOGS let tee ELE OSE 4-90} 6-20} 83-00}119-00)) 5-10} 6-30} 90-00/123-00]] 5-60] 7-10] 93-00/128-00 
UT ny Sie Sf ERe COE: MOREE BAe eee a 4-90} 6-20} 84-00}118-00] 5-00) 6-20} 87-00}118-00]| 5-40} 6-80] 88-00}125-00 
hae Pak 
RENEE Pieter te tS, SERRE LD 3-90} 5-20) 69-00/102-00] 4-80) 6-00} 96-001129-00)| 5-90} 7-20/104-00]141-00 
a Be es, ES ae ee eee eee 4-40] 5-40} 80-00}107-00] 5-10} 6-40)102-00)134-00]| 6-20] 7-90)107-00/141-00 
MUGS Ene Mics cocci s osc ce eae 4-50) 5-50} 76-00}108-00] 5-30} 6-90/105-00}140-00!} 6-00] 8-10/110-00/141-00 
OHA Meee pacha. xis, cto x «2 ah OES 4-60} 5-80} 78-00/110-00] 5-00! 6-20/104-00}135-00!) 5-90] 7-20/105-00/130-00 
Saskatchewan— 
ROD et Nip meen. Seer mata oye 3-90] 4-80} 70-00}103-00] 4-80} 5-80}101-00/133-00|| 6-30] 7-40/109-00]141-00 
LEOUDfas Sed Sohn Ok A ay a 4-10} 5-30} 75-00)114-00)) 5-40] 6-60/113-00}146-00} 7-30} 8-30}119-00)151-00 
LEDS Fee cree eh, Cl... tees A ee 4-70} 6-10} 81-00/117-00)) 6-00} 7-50/122-00}148-00! 6-60] 8-10]124-00/152-00 
LAUT? Le Aes ple dk Ae Oe OR A od 4-90} 6-10) 80-00}111-00] 5-80) 7-50/118-00)145-00)) 5-90) 7-50/120-00/148-00 
Alberta— 
POD TOMA Atte masta crit, bidela teas 3:70} 4-80} 76-00)104-00]] 4-70) 6-00}100-00}133-00]) 5-70} 6-9C61110-00/147-00 
LLIN? Gig ER OS, eR. ee 4-50} 5-50) 91-00}125-00] 5-70} 6-90}112-00)145-00)) 7-00] 8-10/118-00}155-00 
EUS encndh 4 ds rns ian im eae ania adie em 5:20} 6-20) 96-00/131-00] 6-20) 7-60/115-00/154-00) 6-50} 8-10]/122-00/156-00 
LOR A xe Se ever 8h, Osh 8 ves, 5-50) 6-80} 97-00}135-00] 5-70} 7-30)115-00/148-00]) 6-10} 7-40/117-00)152-00 


eo eoct te - nt alec ak ee ae AD trad 6-30} 7-60} 90-00)141-00] 5-70) 7-00}105-00/142-00)) 6-40} 7-20)112-00/140-00 
‘aca trode sorte ase? 6 8204: 6-60} 7-90} 92-00)146-00) 5-90) 7-20/107-00)152-00)) 6-40) 7-40}112-00/145-00 
TOS ae OS ee GE ete 6-80} 8-60}110-00}146-00)) 6-12} 7-90)108-00)160-00)| 5-75) 7-00}/110-00}146-00 
RUD SED tk Shas, TER). MOR 6-20) 8-30) 99-00}140-00)} 5-90} 7-50}111-00/156-00! 6-80] 8-00)120-00/159-00 

Totals— 

LIONS aN tac staan acne oge ae Me 4-10} 5-10) 75-00/110-00) 4-40) 5-40) 95-00)/127-00] 5-20) 6-30)101-00/135-00 
POaeiat ¥, aetcore eet y ot ket ease 4-60) 5-70} 86-00)121-00) 4-90) 6-00/101-00/135-00)| 5-60) 6-70)105-00/139-00 
LN} 3 Ss Se ey aera ee 4-70} 5-80) 87-00)122-00) 5-00) 6-20/105-00/138-00) 5-50} 6-80)/107-00/140-00 
it BSS 2 See ae ro ee 4-60| 5-90) 88-00)122-00) 4-80) 6-00/102-00/133-00) 5-10) 6-40/106-00/139-00 
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SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA* 


The Canadian economy has long been plagued by the problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, a problem which has recently been receiving serious and increasing attention from 
governments, industry and labour. Basically, seasonal unemployment in Canada is caused 
by the climatic conditions of the country though its extent is accentuated by habits of 
employers and consumers that have become part of the production and marketing picture. 
Thus it is a natural result of a natural condition which cannot be changed or eradicated but 
must be dealt with by a concerted effort to devise ways and means of alleviating its effects 
on both the industries concerned and the workers laid off. 


There are of course other types of unemployment. Mass unemployment, such as 
occurred in the 1930’s, may result directly from a lowering of the general level of economic 
activity in the country. On the other hand there are always people changing jobs and the 
brief periods of idleness usually involved in such changes are termed “‘frictional unemploy- 
ment”. The distinguishing mark of seasonal unemployment is its regular recurrence. In 
Canada many businesses reduce their activities in the winter months or close down alto- 
gether because of the cold weather, the ice and the snow. As aresult unemployment, usually 
at a minimum in September, rises sharply to a peak during the winter. For example 
during the winter of 1954-55 the number of persons without jobs and seeking work reached 
a peak of 401,000 at Mar. 1 but by July 1 the total had dropped to 150,000. This pattern 
is repeated to varying degrees each year, as is shown in the Chart opposite. 


The extent of seasonal unemployment is, in part, dependent upon the general level 
of economic activity. During World War II when there was a shortage of manpower the 
volume of seasonal unemployment was small but, as demand pressures on the economy 
gradually eased, that volume increased steadily. Also the number of persons employed 
in the country’s seasonal industries has grown year by year in the postwar period so that 
seasonal unemployment has become a progressively more serious social problem in Canada. 
This is pointedly illustrated by the fact that there was a significant increase in the volume 
of seasonal unemployment during the winters of 1953-54 and 1954-55 when the general 
level of economic activity moderated. It should be remembered moreover that seasonal 
unemployment, like other types of unemployment, may set up a chain reaction and create 
still more unemployment. Unemployed persons tend to restrict their consumption which 
in turn restricts sales and finally affects production and employment. 


Types AND EFFECTS OF SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


There are two definite types of seasonal unemployment, both of which stem from 
weather conditions. The most readily recognized type results from the direct effects of 
climate on the production process. It is obvious that it is either impossible or very difficult 
to conduct certain production operations in certain seasons. Canadian farmers for instance 
cannot with the best will in the world plant wheat in February. Ice makes inland naviga- 
tion impracticable in winter and cold weather causes difficulty for the salt water fisherman. 
The canning industry must obviously operate largely in the summer and autumn when 
fruits and vegetables are harvested. On the other hand logging in eastern Canada is 
an autumn and winter industry since the frost and snow makes transportation in the 
woods easier and the spring thaw is depended upon to provide high water for the log drives, 

The other type of seasonal unemployment occurs in industries in which marketing 
rather than production is affected by the climate or by the time of year. Because of the 
buying habits of Canadian consumers retail trade reaches its annual peak from October 


ee * Prepared in the Manpower Analysis Division, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
awa. 
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to December. The clothing industry, strongly influenced by fashion and seasonal re- 
quirements, has high points in the spring and the autumn; the demand for agricultural 
implements is highest in spring and summer. 


The total adverse effect of regularly recurring temporary unemployment is impossible 
to assess. The most serious factor is the waste of manpower involved. Man-hours not 
used can never be regained. It is estimated that there are 250,000 Canadians seasonally 
unemployed each winter even in years of generally high employment, but if the economy 
slows a little the number increases and the loss in man-hours and wages is that much 
greater. 

Another factor to consider is the annual cost of maintaining seasonally unemployed 
workers. Employers and employees jointly bear most of the cost of unemployment in- 
surance benefits, both regular and supplementary; the Government contributes one-fifth 
of their total contribution and bears the administrative costs. During the period January 
to April 1955 the Unemployment Insurance Commission paid out more than $142,000,000 
in unemployment insurance benefits, of which about $29,000,000 were supplementary 
payments. Supplementary benefits are paid to certain classes whose benefits have been 


exhausted or who are not entitled to ordinary benefit during the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 © 


each year. 

The cost of maintaining those seasonally unemployed not covered by unemployment 
insurance or supplementary payments falls on public relief funds, charitable organizations, 
churches and private persons. In addition to such direct assistance there are the 
intangible personal and social costs which are associated with unemployment, whatever 
its cause. 

Of course not all workers holding seasonal jobs are unemployed for an extended period. 
This becomes clear when the different groups of people engaged in seasonal work are con- 
sidered. One group consists mostly of students, housewives, retired people and others 
who enter the labour force at peak periods but withdraw when their jobs come to an end 
or school reopens. Another group includes those workers who transfer from one industry 
to another—for example from farming to logging—as the seasons change. Some shifts 
are also made by workers from one area to another within the same industry. A third 
group includes those who work for only a part of the year but who are looking for work 
for the balance of the year. ‘These are the seasonally unemployed, but they constitute 
only a portion of the total number of workers affected by seasonality of employment. 


SEASONALITY AMONG THE INDUSTRIES 


The degree of seasonality varies considerably from industry to industry. The following 
statement shows the amplitudes of seasonal variations for all non-agricultural industrial 
groups, together with the months of peak and trough employment, the approximate number 
of seasonal employees, and the average peak number of employees. The figures quoted 
are all averages for the years 1947-51. The “amplitude of seasonal employment variations” 
is defined as the average difference between peak and trough employment when both are 
expressed as percentages of average employment. The greater the amplitude, the greater 
the proportion of seasonal employees. Because the data are derived from establishments 
usually employing 15 or more persons and small firms are omitted, the figures for seasonal 
employees and average employment are on the conservative side. 
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AMPLITUDE OF SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT VARIATIONS, MONTHS OF PEAK AND TROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT, NUMBER OF SEASONAL EMPLOYEES, AND AVERAGE PEAK 
EMPLOYMENT FOR NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


(AJl figures are averages for the years 1947-51.) 


} Month of Month of Svat Average 
Industrial Group Amplitude Peak Trough Em it ent Peak 
Employment | Employment ploy Employment 
p.c No. No. 
Forestry (chiefly logging).......... 69-3 December May 55, 100 105, 600 
BLINN Gein he ORR ECR 6 x te ote ods 3-7 August March 3,250 87,100 
RUAN ORACTURING beastie. 0155.6 «os 4-0 October January 20,900 1,044, 8002 
Food and beverages............... 23-2 October pril 27, 700 134, 700 
ROWRCCO. DIGUUCTSdouedauk . ass v: 4 24-7 February August 2,600 11,500 
TROBE, DPOWMUCHS seis ccicuicm Gapecaweve te 2-9 December August 600 21,100 
WeatHer PrOWUGtS icp. . 5. dees oes 5-6 March January 1,700 31,500 
OSUUE DeOAUGES ce nemesis as «on 4-6 March August 3,300 73,700 
ELEN 5 SEE ag a Fogg ALS A 7-4 April August 6, 900 97,000 
WOGU MTOdUCTS. Roth es te. a5. s sees 11:3 August Jan.-Feb. 9,500 89,100 
IPAper TOE UGS H.. ow sp so cbe see ae de 7-0 September March 5, 000 74, 600 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSETICGE MEP te ie cle bac wigs 1-3 3 3 600 43, 800 
Tron and steel products............. 1-1 April August 1,900 160, 100 
Transportation equipment.......... 4-0 October February 4, 400 114,500 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 1-6 April January 700 45,700 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... 2-1 April August 1, 200 58,100 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 7-0 August March 1,700 25,600 
Products of petroleum and coal.... 6-1 August February 600 10,300 
Chemical products......:.......... 2-6 July January 1,200 46, 000 
INSGeITaneOUsi tt hak. conde ose 5 10-8 December August 1,300 12,700 

CONSTRUCTION. FES OSs oon ceeds 38-6 September March 73, 600 223, 500 
LRANSPORTATION . CER Getietls sos siaie 9-3 August March 22,300 250, 800 
PROSE CH CMU. Sais sh sy oseev eect 13-8 November March 2,000 15,900 
COMMUNICATION... Swiss veer ices cos ce 5°5 August March 2,500 47,000 
PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATION...........- 9-8 August April 3, 600 38, 600 
AOU gr caine Retains wees oes 9-4 January March 27, 800 315,000 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 1-1 October March 1,000 90, 250 
1. Veh Dina ant” Ae Ope Nan aoe 11-0 August March 8, 600 82,900 
ALL NON-AGRICULTURAL 

DIN TOS DS Da Tenses re ahictcune's 6-9 DECEMBER} APRIL 270, 650 2,250,0002 


1 These figures cannot be interpreted as the number of persons who are likely to be seasonally unemployed 
at any particular time because not all seasonal employees want year-round jobs and some may transfer from one 
industry to another (see text on p. 760). 2 This figure is not the sum of the figures for component groups 
because peak employment does not occur at the same time for all groups. 3 The seasonal pattern in this industry 
is too erratic to establish a definite peak or trough. 


The figures for standard classification groups given in the statement do not of course 
show the extent of seasonality in the individual industries included in those groups; high 
employment in one component industry within a group often tends to offset low employment 
in another component industry. The following Charts illustrate the extent to which 18 of 
Canada’s most seasonal non-agricultural industries are subject to seasonal employment 
variations; the first shows the amplitude of seasonal employment variations in the different 
individual industries and the second shows the absolute number of seasonal employees in 
the same industries. 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
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Certain industries, although they have large seasonal variations, do not contribute 
proportionately to seasonal unemployment because their seasonal workers consist largely 
of students, housewives or other persons who do not in general want year-round jobs, 
Industries in this group are retail trade, hotels and restaurants, canned and preserved 
fruits and vegetables, some parts of non-metal mining and some parts of tobacco and 
tobacco products. On the other hand some industries are so strongly affected by climatic 
changes that they are virtually unable to conduct their normal activities during the winter 
months. These include water transportation, construction of highways and streets and, 
to a lesser extent, shipbuilding and repairing, and grain elevators. 

The forest industries—logging, sawmills, and pulp and paper mills—are in a unique 
position. Employers very often conduct operations in two or in all three of these branches 
which means that at least a part of their work force can be transferred regularly from 
logging to mill work or vice versa. In fact seasonal employment variations in sawmills 
and pulp and paper mills do not present as serious an employment problem as in most 
other industries because many of the workers seasonally laid off are absorbed in logging 
in the winter months. And although logging employs a much larger seasonal labour force 
than sawmills and pulp and paper mills the difference is largely composed of farmers and 
fishermen who return to these occupations when the logging season is over. 

Some industries are affected by seasonal variations in their supply of raw materials 
or in the demand for their products, or a combination of the two. It is in these industries 
in particular that constructive action to reduce seasonal variations on the part of employers, 
unions and consumers may be most effective. The category includes planing mills, meat 
and dairy products, canned and cured fish, carbonated beverages, women’s clothing and 
agricultural implements. 

The building construction industry, of special significance because it accounts for a 
large part of the seasonally unemployed in Canada, is one in which co-operative planning 
for the reduction of seasonal employment is particularly important. With regard to this 
industry however the public must be educated to accept the fact that construction work 
can be done during the winter—a season traditionally considered impracticable for such 
activity. 

STABILIZATION MEASURES 


Many effective steps may be taken to stabilize employment, particularly in the indus- 
tries falling in the last two groups mentioned above. These include diversification of 
products, stockpiling of raw materials and finished goods, the levelling of seasonal consumer 
spending habits, the scheduling of repairs and alterations in the offseason, the transfer of 
employees between departments of the business, the training of workers for jobs that are 
available at different seasons and the taking of holidays in the slack season. 

However the measures that may be taken to reduce seasonal employment vary con- 
siderably from industry to industry. The problem as it exists for three of Canada’s most 
seasonal industries—water transportation, women’s clothing and building construction— 
is examined here as an indication of that variability. 

In the water transportation industry climatic conditions are the most important cause 
of seasonal unemployment but coastal navigation is much less affected than inland water 
transportation. On the Atlantic Coast the ports do more business when the St. Lawrence 
River is closed, although some do much larger coastal and overseas trade than others. 
On the Pacific Coast, where there is no competing inland waterway, the water transpor- 
tation business is more stable. Companies operating on the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River however are forced to shut down for several months each year because of ice 
and storms. Employment in this industry also varies to some extent because of the 
seasonal fluctuation in demand for service, an indirect result of climatic variations. Although 
operations are interrupted completely during the winter in a large part of this industry, 
some companies try to keep part of their crews, particularly officers, busy all the year by 
using them to do repair and maintenance work in the slack season. A few firms encourage 
their men to accumulate leave credits so that this leave may be taken with pay when work 
is not available, thus delaying layoffs as long as possible. 
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The women’s clothing industry has two seasonal cycles. Not all clothing firms have 
the same employment pattern but in general employment is above average in late winter 
and spring and again in the autumn, and below average in summer and at the end of the 
year. Annual changes in styles force producers to concentrate manufacturing in a short 
period of time and demand is affected by the switch from winter to summer garments and 
back again. Some firms produce only on an order basis—orders follow fashion changes 
- and production follows orders—which results of course in seasonal variations in employment. 
Seasonal fluctuations in supplies of textiles also affect some women’s apparel establish- 
ments, particularly dress and suit manufacturers. Materials and colours change with styles 
and textiles are altered accordingly, putting a premium on speed and tending to compress 
employment into short periods. 


The steps taken to reduce seasonal unemployment in this industry are mainly designed 
to increase demand in the slack season. Some reductions in employment variations have 
been made by distributing samples earlier and by encouraging retailers to order earlier 
in the season. New lines and styles have been added by some firms in order to increase 
slack season demand and sales are ‘pushed’ in the offseason by others. In addition the 
slack season is sometimes used for training unskilled workers and a few firms produce at 
or near cost during the months when they would otherwise be forced to shut down. Earlier 
ordering by wholesale and retail buyers, greater diversification of products and the stock- 
piling of standard garments in the offseason would also help to reduce seasonal employment 
variations. 


The building construction industry is busy from spring to late autumn with the peak 
coming in summer. Winter is the period of greatest unemployment, because excavating, 
bricklaying, roofing, steel erection and concrete pouring are made more difficult by cold, 
ice and snow. Another contributing cause is the seasonal fluctuation in the demand for 
construction work. It is largely a matter of custom to associate construction work with 
warmer weather even though modern materials and methods permit winter work. 


Many techniques are now being used to reduce seasonal unemployment in this industry. 
The most common is to plan early operations so as to get the building closed in by winter 
and then, with the use of artificial heat and light, complete the interior during the winter. 
New methods, such as the use of tarpaulins and the addition of calcium chloride to concrete, 
and improved equipment such as heaters for sand and gravel have helped to make winter 
work easier. Also price adjustments have had their effect—lower markups for winter 
work or no increase in prices for work done in winter even though it may be more 
costly than work done in other seasons. Further reductions are possible if tenders are called 
in autumn and winter so that actual construction may begin in early spring. Attempts 
too are being made to analyze the extent to which construction costs are higher in winter, 
the specific reasons for this and the possibility of erasing the differential. 


The Federal Government has been pursuing research into the problem of seasonal 
unemployment for some years. In 1953 a detailed study of the question was undertaken 
at the request of the National Advisory Council on Manpower. The National Employment 
Committee, through the Regional and Local Employment Committees, questioned more 
than 600 employers in 18 of the most seasonal industries on the causes of seasonal variations 
in their employment and on the methods in use or recommended to reduce such variations. 
_ An analysis of the replies was made by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and published in 1954 in English and French in a pamphlet entitled Seasonal 
Unemployment in Canada. About 24,000 copies of this pamphlet were distributed through- 
out the country. 


During the winter of 1954-55 an active publicity campaign was conducted through radio 
broadcasts, printed material and talks to employer and union groups and was participated 
in by 154 local employment advisory committees. Speakers for the broadcasts included 
the Minister of Labour, employers and industrial and labour organization leaders. Federal 
Government departments undertaking new construction and maintenance and repair jobs 
have been arranging to award the contracts for such work in the autumn and early winter 
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so that more employment will be provided in the winter. Wherever possible procurement 
of material and supplies has also been timed to provide increased work during winter. 
Provincial governments have taken similar measures and management, trade and union 
groups have co-operated in the plans to increase employment in the offseason. 


Through action in these fields and through education and publicity, it is certain that 
governments, employers, workers and the public can contribute substantially toward reduc- 
tion in the waste of human and other resources caused by seasonal unemployment as well 
as toward reducing the need for various kinds of assistance for laid-off workers. 


Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, applies 
to all employed persons except the following: workers in specified industries or occupations 
such as agriculture, fishing, the Armed Forces, the permanent public service of the Federal 
Government, provincial governments and municipal authorities, private domestic service, 
private duty nursing; certain director-officers of corporations; workers on other than 
hourly, daily or piece rates if earning more than $4,800 a year and (except by consent of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission) technical and professional employees in a 
hospital or charitable institution not carried on for gain. All employees paid by the hour, 
day or on piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings, 
together with all employees who receive $4,800 or less per annum under weekly, monthly 
or yearly rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal 
Government contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the combined employer-employee 
contributions and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941 to Mar. 31, 
1955 employers and employees contributed $1,400,136,620 to the Fund and the Federal 
Government added $280,033,508. Interest and profit on sale of securities amounted to 
$172,090,658 and fines of $219,248 made a total revenue of $1,852,480,034. 

Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942 and, from then to Mar. 31, 1955, total 
benefit payments amounted to $1,011,787,717, leaving a balance of $840,692,317 in the 


Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Government of Canada bonds and, as at 
Mar. 31, 1955, the par value of bonds held amounted to $840,448,000. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, EFFECTIVE OCT. 2, 1955 


Weekly Contributions! eee Weekly Rate of Benefit? 
a alue o > 
° Range of Average 
Range of Earnings Weekly nmens Person Person 
Employer | Employee Stamp? Weekly Contributions Without - With 
Dependant | Dependant 
cts cts cts cts $ $ 
Less than $ 9.004....... 8 8 16 Less than 20........... 6 8 
$ 9.00 to $14.99........ 16 16 32 20'and under’ 275...0.%.- 9 12 
$15.00 to $20.99........ 24 24 48 DER Be SA -Socmy. kore 11 15 
VAUD ons eas does 30 30 60 SS es te OU ee eee 13 18 
$27.00 to $32.99........ 36 36 72 SOUS MALL AG Ae EEt 15 21 
$33.00 to $38.99........ 42 42 84 A ee Ss FOO aot 17 24 
$39.00 to $44.99........ 48 48 96 BO) ASS ne SS co aie Laer 19 26 
$45.00 to $50.99........ 52 52 1.04 SA 58: eee 21 28 
$512 003t0,$56,99 25... ..- 56 56 1.12 58 to GOS e Natit 23 30 
$00 00FOr OVErescen et oe 60 60 1.20 


a 


1 The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week irrespective of the number of days in which 
the earnings are obtained. 2 Unemployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contri- 
butions. 3 Rates calculated on the average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding 
claim. Since Oct. 2, 1955 a claimant to qualify for benefit must have at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 
104 weeks prior to claim; 8 weeks must be in the last 52 weeks. (These periods of 104 weeks and 52 weeks may 
be extended under certain circumstances.) 4 Employees earning less than $9 in a week receive one-half of a 
32 cent stamp (8 cts. from the employer and 8 cts. from the employee). 
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The duration of benefit is related to the contribution history—one week’s benefit for 
every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum of 36 weeks, The 
rate of benefit is determined by the average of the contributions in the past 30 weeks. 
No benefit is payable in a benefit period until a claimant has served a waiting period equi- 
valent to one full week’s benefit. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which 
the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable 
employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out of public 
funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence 
outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period 
not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is discharged by reason of his own 
misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable 
employment. 


Seasonal benefit is payable in the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 to certain claimants whose 
benefits have been exhausted or who have insufficient contributions to qualify for regular 
benefit. 


22.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act by Industrial Group and 
Sex 1953 and 1954 


Norr.—These figures include only persons who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were issued 
a book for the first time in April. They therefore represent an estimate of the number, based on a 10 p.c. sample, 
in insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


1953 1954 
Industrial Group 
Male Female Male Female 
No No. No No 
i Wag (UTS Sk had OS Cote Rito COIS Co Se RRR eine eta 1,590 610 2,030 630 
MOTESUPYsANG WOGCING oo. 56.5 56s sc rsc wien Hic sie ceeeeceseeesc 71,470 1,700 53, 760 1,430 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........... ice ae 320 — 70 40 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................06- 88,340 25570 92,230 3,030 
UNIS Ral Chit ke, genannten Bee ao See ee Ses eae ee eee 50, 280 1,130 51,120 1,170 
IBN anon MIN he hoes s ch acclnus clsiiiahiate s:slnepie ery doe Beat 23, 470 720 25,750 930 
INGUANGLALTOLNING Me ss eas Sees oes) shient en delenit 8,260 150 8,730 210 
Guarrying wclay.and Sand pites.~ wise Ges.cw oar ave Ss foe visto 2,490 50 2,540 40 
EG SHEC HN MERE 86, torches ciclo ore Ot Se w.k ou ch athe'e ARR oo aes s Sas 3, 840 520 4,090 680 
IPE AUR UEEACUEMPAIN GS dietetic rotarers tons cies te eves rsa orobe olore Cio rareiosaratovetouerossveushere 896, 490 284,170 875,430 268,020 
GO CHAN OMOLAZES < 10m eyies erst cited ieatercieiche coin oe es Fiore soit « 98-110 33, 780 98,170 33,330 
POVACCO ANA LODACCO) DIOCUCKS .(o.010-0<.cieccew sires ocleeewiaieieianene ¢ 3,310 4,570 3,240 4,750 
RUUES DEL ADROMUCES Rise On an Meee chinod setae Mate ae Sku She. 16, 680 5,470 14,770 4,820 
He aUHEREINOCUC DAI nya ciee ich tok bx Cite aisle eR kit's wooed cis nee 18, 490 13,670 16,320 11,860 
Textile products (except clothing).............0..cceeeeeeees 41,980 25,330 35, 780 20, 660 
Ohobn ga GOXbIO ANC) LUT) «set iste a slere.cisteias wiles wie efie ele 288 37,460 78, 120 32,970 70,120 
VOC DO UO USE a1 eit e oca/0 18 elcighe Abloie ve sietodes Oise aie ses owe. 87,810 8,710 81,000 8,030 
BES PETNST SPEC NCIS CUS ere 8 1 reo tected chan Se oh Pon cic ss avhese aie is tehodousi Meosbe ace ote 64, 790 11,620 67, 680 11,680 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................6. 35, 200 15, 440 35, 260 15,910 
HEATON CSE COLIDEOGILCLS es, hota eeicsclcre-s vie etcheroccce ez escioie ake ars.ad Sett 164, 440 19,380 149, 600 17,770 
LFANSPOLALION Ed UipmMent?< «chi ails « osicgaie Sods Daseek abs 148,180 13, 420 152,680 12,610 
ING =TETLOUSNELEL PTOCUCTES sateles ice cre-cro-ote dersrcieteaevesets sods tele 42,950 6, 950: 45, 420 7,600 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............ccceeecccsceces 52,040 21,150 52,750 22,590 
Non-metallic meral- prod UCtS «5.30 avorigierw iors ins o.eisiois.o oo 008 25,640 | — 3,270 25, 400 3,060 
Productsiof petroleum’ and coal. .j.j...:.ccisie Glide des des seisles 10, 670 960 11,980 930 
RE OH ECAMDLOC UCHR fer. tierce i pototons cole oxcncnostboieldrsvelolosbietenly sieves 344 32, 490 11,780 36, 380 12,340 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............eeee00- 16, 250 10,550 16,0380 9,960 
CHENG: ORES CO ee 2 es 2 ae a ae 193,070 6,800 175, 400 6,580 
“SOND EAL Cabaret Paps ON ee oe OSE EE as, ee 132,760 3, 980 111,380 3, 220 
Special trade contractors (subcontractors).............00000- 60,310 2,820 64,020 3,360 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 295,570 48,290 276,340 51,970 
[LEP TERE S ATs 68 15 SS ties Baar On pe ee | eae 267,740 15, 880 245, 320 16, 490 
COVRONrS Ua yee SaaS a aS Pe NRE are ae 11,120 1,610 12,350 1,690 
CUTEINT TRIN: To) ee) ee 2 Sa a es i GE 16,710 30, 800 18,670 33,790 


SRIMMOINESSULE NY. SPDOTAUIOI. 5.00 c000255ccerccrnctceases accesses 30,180 4,130 32,060 4,740 
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2?,—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act by Industrial Group 
and Sex 1953 and 1954— concluded 


1953 1954 

Industrial Group — 

Male Female Male Female 

No. No. No. No. 

Mradeser., 02. ARE Ree ERE ee, CR Behe 303, 280 191,360 321,820 200,450 
NAG Yed Ctrl Ce Sey ae RIERA ey SRBC tno po OSL ce Gen. Sle octal ie 108, 670 35, 260 116, 670 38,710 
RSLS bape PR las at BME iran 8 oracles yi rst mee nee clears ets bee 194, 610 156, 100 205, 150 161,740 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 43,670 67,369 46,270 71,460 
SERVICC sao sae ots coset aa eR sie ete es eerie em eae 196,560 151, 680 192,650 152,820 
Community or publitty.. 700. DS. a FO, Be a 13, 150 16, 580 14,610 17, 680 
Gowernimenities? cLacits ack sinersihinet eee cries store rteer inant cr 89,110 33,090 81, 930 30,460 
MVUOCTOR GLO crete se ands Sate! Save sue aaietch onal sia earay apsiteue a (eters Giese usr raae 9,640 5,990 9, 450 5,990 
BUSINESS hs AS s Teele SO orate os DORI oda arene eye) ataoteSerohereee 23,030 17, 550 24, 840 19,570 
Personielese sactscek kG as Cee eo aies  e Ceo a ia teas eile ee hea Oe 61, 630 78,470 61, 820 79,120 
Unspecified). 22200019 as ATS ASP 6,840 2,050 17,330 4,650 
@laimantssc no ce hate eee ere Clo ised cee ese ea onacanes a3 215,230 47,350 308,840 71, 960 
Dotals,;AUl En dus tries crs yd Dice avxctad be s-ornse-<lhysiatolee 2,342,610 808,070 || 2,394,230 836,880 


23.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Years Terminated, Benefit Days Paid on 
Benefit Years Terminated and Amount of Benefit Paid on those Benefit Years by 
Province 1953 and 1954. 


1953 1954 

; Benefit | Amount Benefit | Amount 
lan Botsb: | Benefit | paidon |°Paiden | Bstab: | Baefit | patton TPeta es 

tshing | Mermin- | Bevelie | Ramet: | shine | vermin: | ene uae 

Years ated Termin- | Termin- || Years ated Termin- | Termin- 

ated ated! ated ated! 
Wik No. No. No. $ No. No. No. 3 

Newfoundland............. 22,418 18,908) 1,133,424) 3, 663, 564 22,992 24,366) 1,706,256} 5,821,566 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,046 3,826) 265,068} 728,634 4,378 4,478} 341,134] 995,759 
Nova Scotian ennene jeie-b 44, 472 38, 418} 2,280,650} 6,829,767 40, 822 47,106} 3,049,890) 9,778,395 
New Brunswick........... 36, 424 35, 988] 2,262,366] 6,839, 860 36, 816 39,978] 2,848,184] 8,993, 363 
Quebec cenit bie ses 294,454] 263, 880/16, 150, 436/47, 412, 324 314,756 313, 002]22, 010, 850/66, 900, 326 
ONGATTO 5 core hae eae oan 259,792}  233,528/12,066, 924/35, 816, 47C 343,988] 284, 126/18, 996, 876)59, 171,052 
Manitobas.t.ceetee teks 34, 852 31,612} 2,098,940] 6,032,049 41,052 37, 892) 2,758, 438) 8,255,521 
Paskatchewanee ene. . sce 17, 432 15, 472 940,270) 2,777, 865 24,500 19,606] 1,339,914} 4, 142,058 
MIDE; «1 bcnan tere sae ee 39, 752 30,534] 1,620,386] 4,982,045 50, 416 42,924] 2,652,272) 8,533,015 
British Columbia.......... 98, 968 98,518} 5,841, 724/18, 507,090 105, 054 104, 258) 6,821, 272/21, 994,364 
Totals st. teeters see 852,610) 770,684/44, 660, 188| 133,589,668) 984,774, 917, 736/62, 525, 086) 194,580,419 


1 These data are obtained from the daily rate of benefit authorized at the time the benefit year is established 


and the number of benefit days paid during the benefit year. 
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24.—Number of Benefit Years Terminated during 1953 and 1954 by Duration of 
Benefit Paymen 


Duration Duration Duration 
-of Benefit 1953 1954 of Benefit 1953 1954 of Benefit 1953 1954 
Paid (days) Paid (days) Paid (days) 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
Dirt 4), Ae 91,180 70,364 | 105-109........ 10, 688 16,620 || 215-219;....... 1,294 eeloe 
hE ea Se aa 28,086 27,670 |} 110-114........ 9,336 14,752 || 220-224........ 1,164 1,858 
BOO Ae ie 32,042 32,858 |} 115-119........ 8,180 13,030 | 225-229........ 1,178 1,730 

1014 ee e: 28, 680 29,550 | 120-124........ 7,296 11,588 |] 230-234........ 1,144 1, 848 
15a 19S 27,952 27,780 || 125-129........ 6, 422 10, 422 || 235-239........ 984 1,576 
R24: Seer. 26,598 26,938 || 180-134........ 5,528 9,236 || 240-244........ 1,020 1,552 
25 29. oc oy 25,544 24,752 || 185-189........ 5,006 8,582 || 245-249........ 1,038 1,486 
BOs 34...keh 8 fy 25,048 25,240 || 140-144........ 4,366 7,574 || 250-254........ 912 1,572 
B= 89... ccKis ws 45,934 50,678 || 145-149........ 3,908 6,732 || 255-259........ 904 1,396 
AO 44: Ly, 35, 368 39,790 || 150-154........ 3,398 6,182 |} 260-264........ 892 1,300 
A5e 49 ec. 2 35, 108 40,876 || 155-159........ 3,306 5,522 || 265-269........ 1,008 1,280 
DOS BA, het oy 34,304 40,518 |} 160-164........ 2,928 5,094 |) 270-274........ 992 1, 436 
55- 59%. .0.... 33,094 39,780 || 165-169........ 2,418 4,864 || 275-279........ 938 1,296 
HO 64.3.0. 30, 628 39,282 || 170-174........ 2,308 4,206 |} 280-284........ 978 1,372 
65- 69........ 28,356 36,974 }) 175-179........ 2,162 3,856 |} 285-289:....... 1,074 1,428 
¥O> 74> eres 25, 830 34,576 || 180-184........ 1,976 3,456 || 290-294........ 1,056 1,398 
VO 0s ee 23,310 31,770 || 185-189........ 1,928 3,404 || 295-299........ 1,110 1,592 
SOs 84 3. 21,096 29,464 || 190-194........ 1,700 2,994 || 300 or over.... 3, 232 3,898 
85-89. oun... 19,014 26,474 || 195-199........ 1,660 2,816 
90- 94 16,776 24,068 |} 200-204........ 1,590 2,738 
SSO = OO er 14, 604 21,066 |} 205-209...-.... 1,388 2,392 : 
J00-104........ 12,394 18,902 || 210-214........ 1,328 2,166 Totals...... 770,684 | 917,736 


25.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1953 and 1954 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Daily Rate of Benefit Authorized and Dependency Status 
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od aa 


1953 1954 
Daily Rate of Benefit and Dependency Status 
Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit 
Years Days Years Days 
Terminated Paid Terminated Paid 
‘No. No. No. No.. 
CLT a a a ae 368,308 22,076,192 438,728 30,867,850 
“Aiello ei ee: retell belek >i RM bee 76 4,502 64 , 02 
$1-25 518 41,826 436 34, 050 

: 1,022 73,118 a _ 

. 1, 464 115, 802 2,254 175,546 
POUNDER MA so (Ras Fos osc teh oar coc dbntton tes wcwcdbee 2,81 184, 420 _— — 
ECE me bso pee DR" So As pial ene Wilh Semi Sot 3, 820 298,610 5,944 477,566 
Rms Weer bine. Mek. ike one = = > cok onde. g tas 9,576 584, 544 -— —~ 
MarR, Bt bog. nea. babs ies on cho res dee 11, 636 857,088 18,542 1, 411,774 
VOLES han Sea en ae ans Ce hd ami bras 51,520 2, 840, 358 — — 
Ree eee hee eis OS Bae lois oo oceucleioth canoe oo'c dare 156, 666 8,972,238 109, 860 7,983, 680 
Sto Oreey ae emo Ei tic ciecheace'ee cae cdoe 129,192 8,103,686 301, 628 20,779,210 

Mithout Dependant, |... «... 0c. bs... s sc nceecce sche, 402,376 225988, 996 479,008 31,657,236 
VEUOE EE. MRNA eet. Gis. Erte Ok «cox cexiae menisci dae 314 20, 430 226 , 874 
WiMIMORPEEEARAs Soe). Beret. tartan eat 3, 980 230, 680 3,178 211,008 
Be IMDOs erm cttaiat mate tN cl. csonncldheccle cd be 10, 630 504, 346 — — 
Le Ripe eemt es (UMMA Hein ys Bevrace ote’ « a oe claseeiel cise cy od ne 14,258 883, 054 23, 802 1, 475,074 
SAT erm paren batter | pe 19,414 937,558 —_ — 
PIOLGe Met inn. sah. c Roch ssc eslaccdlon «=. akon 24, 560 1,547,484 46,518 2,952,958 
on Gee ark 6° ol Eb ee poll 29, 454 1, 473, 208 _— _ 
PLONE, eae A ata ee Sern IS dome svi le cack 36, 754 2,345,140 72,822 4,777,132 
ns BUR oc chtece <u onc hada e's ocx cknr 61,628 2,928,998 — — 
RB tne «<< x hyisin + swe.» Gamndee ds neu Choe 75,290 4, 687,934 154, 636 10, 280, 264 
SS ae ae ee 49,548 2,372,304 — a 
LES Red eget rete hight delle 76,546 4,652, 860 177, 826 11,945, 926 
OSS be 0 et) a Pee ed 770, 684 44,660,188 917,736 62,525,086 
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26.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1953 and 1954, Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years and Benefit Years Terminated by Age of Claimant 


1953 1954 
Days Benefit Days Benefit 
Age Group Benefit | Paid on Years Paid on Years 
Years Benefit Terminated Benefit Terminated 
Laie peda: = Bd = 
ate ermin- x= ermin- X= 
ated Lapsed | hausted ated Lapsed _hausted 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 20 years..........-. 37,014) 1,444, 648 18, 584 18, 4380 46,116] 2,142,228 18,648 27,468 
20) 24 years.\.1...-se0s-- 137,368] 6,535, 834 97,698 39, 670 162,812) 9,587,586 102,918 59, 894 
Di— 200 ae i deneeses 118, 752] 6,094, 904 88, 568 30, 184 142, 636} 9,058, 402 97,346 45,290 
RY ICL ane phe ier Cne Semneee 94,956) 4,917,320 70, 828 24, 128 117,738} 7,439,934 80, 130 37,608 
Shim 39) apo teas leernee eee 77,696) 4,118, 432 56, 062 21,634 91,102) 5,863,974 60, 682 30, 420 
Le eae Gnciciniea 69,474) 3,757,308 49, 408 20,066 88, 228] 5,831,008 57,106 31,122 
Apis AQ uy eer rei ieee secs 59,952) 3,429, 448 41,996 17, 956 72,312) 4,981,194 45, 840 26,472 
BOO 4s ee, ce eet noi 51,394] 3, 156, 684 34, 454 16, 940 60,786] 4,376,950 37,518 23,268 
[UGS ol aha wOereaS Hinge Oc 38,900] 2,627,500 24,732 14, 168 44,200] 3,421,388 25,928 18,272 
60164. ere so Reece 31,462] 2,484, 766 18,440 13,022 34,326} 3,012,110 18,514 15,812 
G5 =169 4, bie eee coatneecs + 28,886] 3,394, 474 14, 942 13,944 29,814] 3,820, 282 13,740 16,074 
RONOTOVED ees cece cc cesses 16,704} 2,245,920 7,606 9,098 17,532} 2,359,278 7,012 10,520 
MWnspecifiedssss.ce.ae sae eae 8,126 452, 950 5,678 2,448 10, 134 630, 752 7,278 2,856 


ete reese | nennateien nee | | | CI | | SE ef 


Totals, Al Ages......|  770,684)/44,660,188) 528,996) 241,688) 917,736)62,525, 086 572,660) 345,076 


27.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1954 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit Years, 
by Industrial Group and Age of Claimant 


Benefit Days Paid 
_ Industrial Group Under | 25-59 | 60 Years 
25 Years| Years of Age 
of Age of Age | or Over 
No. No. No. 
ASPiCUlGUre! oF oon cn eros acs ns Soew ses'n sie Os nee 61,782) 208,974 31,208 
Forestry and Logging.............02seeeeeee- 1,196,284| 3,798,930) 447,136 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping.............. 5,524 47,614 6,614 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.............. 226, 202| 1,392,510} 336,390 
Metalimining ae, 70.0 -cee edema asia’ =o rte eae 110,954] 564,610} 107,920 
SENG] S ete etait c traccrorciene oketctemreretereksiorele’el trap oreraiels 75,264} 627,938) 187,652 
INon=metalominingsesescct citer arise celerccte scree 17, 228 86,112 18,512 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits..........e++00- 15,376 89, 236 18,300 
IPTOSDECUM Pes iinieiers sielaletole ote elstelaieleienare clele ol ekeia is) chee 7,280 24,614 4,006 
Mantfacturimg © cc. cet iaece cre se cote sire 4,807, 470}14, 380,640] 3,010,090 
Food and beverages..............- hy Moe a aree 577,888] 1,505,822] 380,266 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-e00- 40,320 111,916 19,324 
RUD DeL PrOGUCheracee cee ena crie sae eee 102,316} 231,062 34, 408 
Weather products nes. sae clei ete citroen 215,890) 454,964 98,212 
Textile products (except clothing).............. ; 605,658} 1,409,498} 214,606 
Clothing (textile and fur)............0--++-00-- 707,410] 2,092,430] 305,958 
Wood producteseac.c eee cee ier cere eer 494,774] 1,682,414) 475,218 
Paper Products sinc. sieaew ge ested iain kee kepeige 188,102} 545,264 184, 894 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 95,976] 220,712 104, 298 
Tron’ and steel products... cic secre «eles eicreie- 547,902] 2,235,656} 485,366 
Transportation equipment..........+0.sseeeees 627,474] 2,232,356 356, 390 
Non-ferrous metal products..........+++++e+0- 102,584) 310,896 66, 984 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 198,060} 479,950 80, 446 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-- 113,642) 298,988 66, 688 
Products of petroleum and coal................ pole 32,794 21,912 
Chemical products.......-...++-+ssgeeeeeeeees 78,192] 279,922 70, 208 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 103,910} 255,996 44,912 
Construction sos. acts cen oo osiestin ccs to see 1,641,048) 8,466,794) 1,307,824 
Generalicontractors-. 0 doco ce cs ses ceese ser 1,228,048} 7,002,554] 1,092,246 f 


413,000! 1,464,240! 215,578 


’ 
; 
| 
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27.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1954 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit Years, 
by Industrial Group and Age of Claimant—concluded 
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Benefit Years Terminated Benefit Days Paid 


Industrial Group Under 25-59 60 Years |} Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years| Years of Age || 25 Years| Years of Age 
of Age of Age | or Over || of Age of Age | or Over 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Transportation, Storage and Communication 17,484 48, 888 7,664) 1,054,002) 3,434,728] 1,284,560 
SE VORSON GRMN 6s BOS OA Wa Agios oF . cS. 15,524 45,202 7,244 938,750} 3,132,876] 1,223,058 
RE EN a eee ie iat Ld Sei 530 1,624 266 30,754 118, 906 36, 708 
TT Te = i Se aa een 1, 480 2,062 154 84, 498 182,946 24,794 
Public Utility Operation...................... 1,182 3,524 692 66,330) 270,636) 107,798 
ROO Ae rte pais oe ee ea 25,880 53,986 7,244) 1,407,424) 3,887,010} 922,232 
ER Ott Bet 6 iv onclnas's cos SoS aae ces 6,032 15,542 2,018 312,298) 1,068,928 268, 868 
MRR GHRI a Se rere ce tee ras. Sa er Soca Fak 19, 848 38, 444 5,226 1,095,126] 2,818,082 653, 364 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 25720 4,460 1,022), 131,656) 346,752] 149,934 
PORE CIRO ee tet ne be oe os seeee oe Soc ares 19,370 62,308 14,778] 1,078,194) 4,536,068) 1,558,178 
Community OF DUDIIC)..... 2. ..5066 ace oc ccees. 1,136 5,032 1, 432 55,250} 366,956] 159,382 
RPO VerinenLteris. 2 0h e Ae eles 3. a. 5,570 21,192 6, 482 355,518] 1,566,376 645, 274 
EO EET NE ek | en eae ee 1,166 3,176 1,108 62,364 230, 330 113,210 
ca USS Ly ree trate rages te Aaa tenn ry eta 1,004 3,186 886 52,170 210, 430 96,730 
Le OS Ph ee eee So ee ee a 10, 494 29,722 4,870 552, 892) 2,161,976 543, 582 
MMS eCUIed Crete ie Pe. ER EES.. 896 25786 314 53,898; 202,194 29,706 
Totals, Ali Industries!..................... 208,928) 617,002 81, 672/11, 729,814) 40,972,850} 9,191,670 


a Ee eee 
1 The total number of benefit years terminated was actually 917,736 because for 10,134 benefit years the age 


of claimant was unspecified; 630,752 benefit days were paid on these 10,134 benefit years, so that the total number 
of benefit days paid on benefit years terminated was 62,525,086. 


28.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1953 and 1954 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years by Occupation Group 


ee ey 


1953 1954 
Occupation Group Benefit Years Benefit Benefit Years Benefit 
Terminated | Days Paid || Terminated | Days Paid 
No. No. No. No. 
Managerial...... 1 SLABS GOTTEN SR ae aA Te SR 5, 886 430, 668 6, 672 536, 662 
OT eee nee Sadana RA sg er Onis 5,030 298, 036 6,392 423,722 
RON EE REM RAS ok Sng ts ed Shek cacaret k can 50, 906 3,217,318 59, 682 4,338,714 
ATA D OLE TOURA We AP AIee i cfe ccios soc ont ocn eee. 68, 822 4,157,250 83, 354 5, 745, 506 
IS OTAIVUDICATION 505 «2. occ shes cet bos tree eae eae Eh 4, 802 343, 196 5,796 454, 550 
Sus S000 bie ani * 2g oo, gale le ld bls SO Wake 37, 292 2,305,376 43,708 3,028, 418 
Eee ee Se is ki ns ct sapa a vichinniar, 352 21,000 414 24,542 
Service (other than professional)...................... 62,414 4,415,132 73,202 5,811, 286 
Personal (other than domestic)..................... 26,854 1,863,282 82,764 2,551,972 
ISomesticumeen renee me ie he ee Bee 24,888 1,658, 876 28,260 2,089,568 
Be a as a to oc ob ch cee term, + 2 che ee 9,330 808,772 10,692 1,064,670 
LE Lertd Cie Bnet hand iine ee pe Leaman a ich 1,342 84,202 1,496 105 , 076 
ng TOSSES bee Gx elie | ie tall enna tii ac Ma Ke 3, 486 214, 806 4,378 315,710 
Fishing, trapping and logging......................... 65, 604 3,492,056 64,520 3,923, 422 
MeO MC LAT ADIN | avin am aw sms < f sis deine Suk ance 982 66,552 948 60, 954 
Logging (including forestry)...............0....000. 64,622 8,425, 504 63,572 3, 862, 468 
RE ees eee A, ee 18, 482 958,778 27,080 1,528, 868 
Manufacturing and mechanical......................... 162,972 8,064, 692 209, 064 13, 411,974 
Electric light and power production and stationary 
LS a fy Pe EES rk Ane ae 8 ee mg 12,854 830, 910 14,610 1,104,038 
EEC «Gael EE Peel aE iid ath en TS 88, 980 5, 235, 060 106, 620 7,244, 706 
Es ee soa ied Selle ie eerie Sitllgl lected: Real iid 173,704 10, 125, 730 200, 940 13, 864, 960 
NESS Pa BERS SS SL oe be pe a ee a rr an 9,098 550, 180 11,304 768,008 
Totals, All Occupations..................... 770, 684 44,660,188 917,736 62,525, 086 
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Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act 1940, The 
public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrange- 
ment for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941 and 
added offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission established 
its own offices in Quebec and the provincial government thereupon reduced the number 
of its offices, . 


29.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected 
by Employment Offices 1945-54 and by Province 1952-54 


Nore.—Figures by provinces from 1920-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books’ 
beginning with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-87 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 1939 edition’ 
p. 802; and for 1939-44 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 


SS SSS SS SS SS SS a ee ee en en = eee 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Registered Notified Effected 
Year and Province eri 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. INO sae No. 
POAB ocx SRS RRR cc EO, «5 RA cs 1,855, 036 661,948 || 1,733,362 687,886 || 1,095,641 397,940 
soared 4 Gdttenmdarendtecedt ahs atonts ne ee roeeNs 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,335,200 567,331 624, 052 235, 360 
TOT G. Mice Rh Be ae RY ae 1,189, 646 439,577 1,060, 134 476, 643 549,376 220,473 
OAC Soa: Ae dL sohatorsle aeons ehics Muskere Seen 1,197,295 459, 332 794, 207 391,385 497,916 214, 424 
1 Bo 9 teen eae ar aie tae rege aon Is iba 1,295,690 494, 956 652, 853 373,837 || 464,363 219,816 
TO5O ue ae section selene see eons 1,500, 763 575, 813 800,611 363,711 559, 882 230, 920 
OE Lata ne oreo sera tate cvaie Sans, Saale rw oon ee 1,541, 208 623, 467 943,773 387,795 655, 933 262,305 
{Oh Deere ee Erupnnere Nee ners Oe Siete as 1,781,689 664, 485 865, 152 444, 926 677,777" 302,730" 
PODS eetecesck terete oe ia erm tae apekere 1,980,918 754, 358 822, 852 466, 310 661, 167 332,239 
TORTS ee ye ee tee hyreins donot 2,129,110 840, 877 665, 029 423,291 545, 452 316, 136 
Newfoundland ses,n eae ee 1952 30,04! 2,282 6,419 586 5, 203° 410° 
1953 39,421 2,669 2,551 628 2,980 433 
1954 42,179 2,621 4,218 788 2,963 375 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1952 8,780 4,298 |] 4,942 3,612 4,073" 2,749° 
* se 1953 9,989 5,003 4,561 4,296 4,101 8,331 
1954 9,848 4,601 3,987 3,753 3,296 2,721 
Nowa, Scotianes ia opi eee oe 1952 75,374 20,738 29,472 13,548 Zila 9, 862° 
1953 81,892 23,114 25,016 13,914 24,050 10,984 
1954 77, 882 22,196 20,526 10, 948 17,755 8,410 
New briunswiclkenp...2 ssa 1952 79, 552 20, 223 34,145 10,794 27,303" 7,903" 
1953 87,215 7) BBs 29, 450 10,356 23, 269 i ool 
1954 89,348 20,991 30, 701 8,716 25,940 6, 433 
Quebec ot een Gee eee fee? 1952 509, 560 161,995 232, 625 114, 688 179, 2861 72,4587 
1953 574,921 195,365 223, 266 121,627 174, 902 84,972 
1954 579, 429 210,770 171, 987 104, 845 134, 556 74, 838 
Ontario seine Decree eee oe whee eae 1952 560, 228 240,034 296, 160 154,032 233, 234' 105, 670° 
1953 648, 590 266, 441 303, 191 164, 076 245,080 114, 088 
1954 752,356 301, 452 231,994 134, 868 191,771 97,949 
Manito Dak feotisencras Herero eoe cis 1952 91,090 47, 685 47, 856 33, 158 34,740" 22,318° 
ie 1953 99, 629 59,396 45, 820 38, 480 33, 418 27,958 
1954 101, 067 64,270 34, 262 35, 358 27,570 27,624 
Saskatchewan sents teks: 1952 56, 703 23,744 41, 467 18, 653 29,906" 11,6607 
1953 62, 808 24,610 39, 689 18,079 30, 279 11,540 
1954 71,509 29, 097 34,721 15,957 28,516 10, 847 
Albertadest ike eeenees. oo 1952 111,219 45,934 82,990 39,054 63, 066° 25, 874: 
1953 124, 261 49,750 69,813 35, 546 55, 662 24, 499 
1954 137,287 53, 546 54, 814 82,507 44,328 22,367 
ss Bevis: COMM DIR tc. wets eee 1952 255, 842 97,552 89,076 56, 801 73, 829° 43, 826r 
) 1953 252,192 105, 677 79,495 59,308 67, 426 46, 669 


1954 268, 205 131, 333 77,819 75,556 68, 757 64,572 
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Section 6.—Vocational Training* 


The Federal Department of Labour, under the authorization of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act 1942, co-operates with the provinces in promoting and developing 
vocational training in Canada by sharing with the provincial governments the costs of 
establishing and operating various types of schools and training programs designed to 
fit trainees for employment. 


The’ federal-provincial program under which all classes and training projects are 
operated is known as ‘Canadian Vocational Training’. In conducting this program, the 
Minister of Labour receives advice and co-operation from the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council which consists of representatives of provincial governments, employers, organized 
labour and other bodies concerned with vocational training in Canada. Problems regarding 
apprenticeship, including federal participation therein, are referred to the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee which reports to the Minister through the Council. 


The established procedure is to have all training programs operated by or under the 
supervision of the appropriate provincial authority and to reimburse the provinces for 
provincial government expenditures in connection with such projects. Where classes or 
training programs are operated for Federal Government Departments, the Armed Forces, 
or other federal agencies, the provinces are reimbursed for the full costs. Otherwise they 
are reimbursed for one-half of such expenditures subject to the limitation of funds voted 
for such purpose by Parliament. 


There are four federal-provincial agreements governing the nature and extent of the 
sharable expenditures for different types of training: the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, the Apprenticeship Agreement, the Vocational Training Agreement, and the 
Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement. 


Assistance for Vocational Schools.—Ten year agreements for vocational school 
assistance were signed by nine provinces in 1945, by Newfoundland in 1950 and the North- 
west Territories in 1954. These agreements expired on Mar. 31, 1955 but were renewed 
for a period of one year pending decision of the Government regarding future policy and 
procedure with respect to federal grants-in-aid. The original agreements provided a total 
of $20,000,000 to be expended over the ten year period for operational expenses of vocational 
schools of less than university grade and $10,000,000 for capital assistance in the building 
and equipping of such schools. Additional funds were provided for Newfoundland and 
the Northwest Territories. The new one year agreement provides $2,070,000 for opera- 
tional costs to be allotted to the provinces on the basis of a $10,000 outright grant to 
each, the balance being divided in proportion to the population, in the age group from 
15 to 19 years inclusive. 


Payments to the various provinces and territories during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1955 were as follows:— 


Annual : Annual 
Province Allotment! Province ' Allotment} 
$ $ 

Newioudland: 6.3.8? Aaa 66, 600 askatehewanl ccncst tcmosse oes 165, 237 
Prince Edward Island............. 25,500 Al®erta Acces eae 4 eee 147,600 
NOV, SCOtIS.. i. Ba. kitoes colt. 121,003 British, Columbia..’....6% sc, obs» ob ae 140, 700 
IGM POTONS WICK! /. c,d. ose 89, 800 Northwest Territories........3.... 
Mneheossiers bc deukschote secret 638, 100 a 
COUNTATIONS es te ea es coche cee 597,500 BL): N= Ve eee A he SP al Ie 2,029,522 
MEAITODAL Ns, eat Ase, Jo. VE 84,116 SSS 


1 Provinces other than Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories used their full capital allotment. 


Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements covering a ten year period 
commencing Apr. 1, 1944 were signed by all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. Newfoundland signed an agreement in 1950 for the remainder of the ten year 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report, Canadian Vocational Training Branch, published as 
a supplement to the annual report of the Department of Labour. 
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period. These agreements have been renewed for a further ten year period expiring on 
Mar. 31, 1964. They provide for sharing, on a fifty-fifty basis, in provincial government 
expenditures on the training of indentured apprentices who are registered with the provin- ~ 
cial Departments of Labour under the provisions of the apprenticeship Act of each province. 
Training is provided on the job and in specially organized classes which may be conducted 
on a full time basis during the day or as part time evening or day classes. As of Mar. 31, 
1955 a total of 14,023 apprentices was registered. Federal Government expenditures for 
this purpose for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 were as follows:— 


Province Payment Province Payment 
$ $ 

Newioundland3gs;. shusdes ee. teleees 18,281 Albertadces 2. Gosee ase oe teeter 207, 937 
INO Va SCOLIRG eS. casi accor ancieeiicee 54,789 Britisiv Columbias eee eee 55,252 
New Brunswick.........-+++++++e00 44,427 Northwest Territories............... 799 
Ontarlogach a). oc hers ease 3 312,747 
Manitobat. -5.2.cee micas cathaesle ce 67 ’ 902 TOTALS2S, See, ee ee 839 5 014 
Saskatchewan. te cocci di bite calvuts clea 76, 880 


Vocational Training Courses.—Agreements which provide for sharing with the 
provinces the costs of various types of training projects, other than those regularly 
conducted in schools assisted under the provisions of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, have been in operation since 1939. These agreements were consolidated in 
1948 and expired in 1954; they have been renewed for a further five year period, except 
that the provision for sharing the costs of financial assistance to university students and 
nurses in training is subject to renewal on a year to year basis. The conditions governing 
financial assistance to the various types of projects are set forth in schedules attached to 
and forming part of each agreement. These schedules cover special training classes for 
members of the Armed Forces, the costs of which are borne entirely by the federal treasury; 
classes for new employees in defence industries for which the Federal Government pays 
75 p.c. of the costs; training programs on an individual or class basis for veterans of the 
Armed Forces for which the provinces are reimbursed 100 p.c.; and special training pro- 
grams for employees of Federal Government Departments, the full cost of which is also 
borne by the federal treasury. In addition the costs of the following types of classes are 
shared equally between the Federal and Provincial Governments: training for unemployed 
persons who require such training to fit them for available employment; rehabilitation 
training for disabled persons; short term classes for young people in rural communities; 
and training programs for supervisors in industrial establishments. Total expenditure 
from the federal treasury under these vocational training agreements for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1955 was $869,759. 


Correspondence Courses.— Under the provisions of the vocational correspondence 
courses agreement, the Federal Government shares equally with the Provincial Govern- 
ments in the costs of printing and preparing correspondence courses. These courses, of 
which there are approximately 100, must be approved by a committee consisting of the 
provincial officials in charge of correspondence instruction. They are made available to 
students anywhere in Canada on the same terms as for students in the province where the 
course has been prepared. The sum of $125,000 was appropriated in 1950 to provide for 
such expenditures during a five year period. Payments are made to the provinces only on 
completion of approved courses and the term of the agreements has been extended for 
another fiscal year to take care of incompleted courses and needed revisions. 
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Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal Department 
of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
departmental correspondents and from press reports. 


30.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 1952-54 


i 


taaeeds Numbers Percentages of Total 
1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 

PCIE aoe te aa. xs og eels hots opus 900 ont we 102 119 104 7-0 8-8 7°8 
PORTIUR TELLIN soe does dae. elas 6 FoF et ee Ae ne 177 169 172 12-2 12-4 12-9 
MraseTUte ME LEAP PUES fo 5 ake es Sess ves de s leas 5 ve es 21 36 33 1-5 2°7 2°5 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying...... 212 188 209 14-6 14-0 15-7 
WMisarin PROC LIELTA O hese feels! yale Wsia/eie nals us 6) ois cisions solic: snayivls 236 250 212 16-3 18-1 15-9 
COMSETUCEION ses cuties teat. oiseseleto Bho a tolnievs 2 a.alersteuleles 247 229 239 17-0 16-9 18-0 
Electric light and power............0csescseecves 43 35 26 3-0 2°5 2-0 
Transportation and public utilities............... 254 181 198 17-5 13-4 15-0 
PREGA OMe tae ci oles atete trie Se hlertaee eae ess bn cece eae rs 48 61 55 3°3 4-5 4-1 
WIEST erate ba ial opel hil ally Se ae a a 1 4 3 0-1 0:3 0-2 
SOY VARS fall eehe a(S dBi icles dta seaiaina wre autvigpine “te 108 87 79 7°5 6-4 5-9 

ROGAN eA cxeutiteciass weds « dak Gt » al cicte» opie 1,449 1,359 1,330 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Causes of Industrial Fatalities.—During 1954, 346 of the 1,330 fatal accidents to 
industrial workers were caused by moving objects, 65 by falling trees and branches, 41 by 
falling or flying objects in mines and quarries, 37 by automobiles and trucks, and 33 by 
landslides and cave-ins. Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 326 
industrial fatalities. Automobiles and trucks were involved in 145 of these accidents, 
watercraft in 70, tractors in 54, aircraft in 28, and railways in 24. Falls and slips were 
responsible for 255 industrial deaths, of which 243 were falls to different levels including 
76 deaths caused by falls into rivers, lakes, seas or harbours, 34 by falls from scaffolds 
and stagings, 28 by falls into shafts, pits, excavations, etc., 23 by falls from buildings, 
roofs and towers and 15 by falls from ladders and stairs. There were 93 deaths caused by 
exposure to dust and gases and 84 deaths caused by workers being caught in, on or between 
parts of machinery or other agencies. Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions 
caused 73 industrial fatalities, 71 were caused by overexertion and industrial diseases and 
64 by contact with electric current. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a work- 
man by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a specified industrial 
disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a stated number of days. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws 
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The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of 
employers. ‘To ensure payment of compensation each Act provides for an accident fund, 
administered by the province, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate 
determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with the hazards of 
the industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against 
his employer for injury from an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec 
public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies 
are individually liable for compensation as determined by the Board and pay a proportion 
of the expenses of administration. A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents 
to Federal Government employees according to the conditions laid down by the Act of 
the province in which the employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act 1946, 


In all provinces free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Compensation 
is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury and 
phosphorus and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. Other diseases com- 
pensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but in 
general they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and 
communications and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more 
than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, except those of Saskatchewan and Alberta, if a workman 
is disabled from earning full wages for fewer than a stated number of days, usually called 
the ‘waiting period’, he cannot recover compensation for the period of his disability or, 
in Manitoba and British Columbia, for the first three days of his disability. Where the 
disability continues beyond the required number of days compensation is payable from 
the date of the accident. Medical aid is always paid from the date of the accident. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the waiting period is one day, that is, compensation is not 
payable when the workman is off work only for the day on which the accident occurs. 
When he is disabled for a longer time compensation begins from the day following the 
accident. Compensation in fatal accidents is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses—$250 in Saskatchewan and British Columbia and $200 in Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta. In seven provinces a further sum is allowed for transporting the workman’s 
body. 


To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster mother as long as the children are under 
the age limit—a, monthly payment of $75 in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
$55 in Quebec and $50 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba and Alberta. In addition a Jump sum of $200 is paid in Ontario and 
Quebec and of $100 in all other provinces. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation— 
a monthly payment of $25 in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, $20 in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Manitoba, $15 i in Prince Edward Island and $12 in Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick with a maximum of $110 to any one family in Prince Edward Island 
and $130 in Nova Scotia. 


For each orphan child—a monthly payment of $35 in Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
$30 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia, $25 in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Alberta (in Alberta a further amount, not exceeding $10 a 
month, may be given at the discretion of the Board) and $20 in Newfoundland, with a 
maximum of $100 a month to any one family in Prince Edward Island and of $120 in 
Nova Scotia. 


ee 
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Invalids excepted, payments to children are not continued beyond the age of 16 years 
in seven of the provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensation to the age of 
18 years if it is considered desirable to continue a child’s education. In Quebec the age 
limit is 18 years and in New Brunswick and British Columbia compensation is paid to the 
age of 18 years if a child is regularly attending school. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia payments to invalid children are 


continued until recovery, but the other provinces make payments only for the length of 
_ time the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the Acts 
provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
but the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is limited to $100 in Ontario, 
$85 in Alberta, $75 in British Columbia and $60 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba. In British Columbia, if a workman leaves dependent parents as well as a widow 
or orphans, the maximum payable to a parent or parents is $75 a month. Compensation 
to dependants, other than consort or children, is continued only for such time as the Board 
considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the total 
amount of benefits payable to all dependants if the workman dies. In Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia the maximum is two-thirds of the workman’s earnings, in New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Manitoba 70 p.c., and in Prince Edward Island 75 p.c. In Ontario and 
Saskatchewan the average earnings are the maximum amount payable. . 


Irrespective of the workman’s earnings however compensation may not fall below 
certain minimum monthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort and one child 
in Quebec is $75 a month or $95 if there is more than one child; in Manitoba the minimum 
is $70 if there is a consort and one child and $90 if there is more than one child; in Saskat- 
chewan the minimum is $100 a month to a consort and child and $115 to a consort and 
two children plus $10 a month for each additional child. In Newfoundland a widow must 
receive at least $50 a month with a further payment of $12 for each child under 16 years 
of age unless the total exceeds $100. In Ontario the minimum payable to a widow is 
$75 a month with a further payment of $25 for each child up to but not exceeding $150 
a month. 

Compensation for total disablement in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia is a periodical 
payment for the duration of the disability equal to 6632 p.c. of average earnings; in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba the rate is 70 p.c. of earnings; and 75 p.c. in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Except in New 
Brunswick the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid for a permanent total disability. The 
minimum is $15 a week in Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Manitoba and $25 in Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. In Newfoundland the minimum is $65 a month, 
in Nova Scotia $85 a month and in Ontario $100 a month. If however average earnings 
are less than these minimum amounts, the amount of the earnings is paid in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial disablement compensation is either a 
percentage of the difference in earnings before and after the accident, the percentage rate 
being the same as in total disablement, or the amount is determined by the Board according 
to the diminution of earning capacity. In all provinces except British Columbia, if the 
impairment of earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $4,000 a year in 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $3,000 in Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, and $2,700 in Prince Edward Island. 
If the workman’s earnings at the time of an accident are not considered a proper basis for 
compensation the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person in the 
same grade of work. Compensation paid workmen under 21 years of age may be raised 
later if it appears that their earning power would have increased had the injury not occurred. 


Table 31 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by ‘the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the 
years 1951 to 1954. 
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31.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards 1951-54 


a 
Ss. —————————EEESEESSoaNnananaananan9R98R9Ba9B9Bau{aaSaaaeeeSSeSSeSaeSaeaeaeaeaeSS—SSSSS 65060666 0 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


‘ Compen- 
Year and Province Medical |Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total sation 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability Paid? 
No No No. No No $ 
1951 
INewloundland? sa. osmotic dnectemtctare 3, 425 oNi20 67 11 6, 228 294,597 
Prince Edward Island............... 411 439 10 — 860 68, 249 
INOva SCOtlauanc. cecescle nc cum ences 9,545 7,503 482 43 17,573 || 2,894,044 
New Branswickoansse seen cece 5,710 9,234 206 27 15,177 || 1,446,580 
Quebec, ©. issieotasak wats Set oe a, a 207 95,930 || 10,771, 5074 
Ontarior ss co eee Coe er eee 129, 486 45,010 ieee 292 176,563 || 23,602, 6614 
Manito bas s00a.2 os adaeenten be tetetels 11,249 5, 577 349 Bu 17,212 |} 1,748,161 
Saskatchewan. 4. once cnc ceiict sar 6,711 6,812 135 18 13, 676 1, 802,2245 
WAtbertaticr: oie tice. een eae tee 20,312 14,754 636 102 35,804} 4,112,149 
British Columbia...............005- 40, 268 26, 023 1,513 184 67,988 || 12,337,916 
Totals>. ese iiee eee ete a4 : 921 447,011 || 59,078,088 
1952 
Newfoundlandss.sc sss essences 5, 466 4,065 125 19 9,675 707,391 
Prince Edward Island............... 424 446 11 1 882 68, 674 
IN OVS COCA chevelorecamrcrers oor ctohexosorensa: 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 || 3,087,854 
News brunswiCkier. seen: coe ee ee ele 5,571 8, 463 205 28 14,267 |} 1,447,602 
Quebecs det Cate Sate tas he wS its A i 312 97,177 || 12,399, 9804 
ON Gario ec oe ern cae Beers econ 137, 938 54, 802 OP Uae 309 195,206 || 27,285, 8624 
Manitobaernieees cones scenes feteene 11,351 5, 522 337 36 17,246 || 1,889,415 
Saskatchewatlsnsenc: slercc oe atric ieits 7,491 6, 939 112 37 14,579 |} 2,096,7205 
Abertay eh races os eee ems Grete ets ott 23, 803 14, 895 730 92 39,520 || 4,875,011 
British Columbia... cee dees eee 42,855 25,551 1,391 240 70,037 || 14,333, 874 
Totals 69.202 sen ee. oo seek 1,137 476,313 || 68,142,383 
1953 
Newioundland®s.2 cee sence 5, 630 3,972 ~ ees 16 9,732 776,322 
Prince Edward Island............:. 479 516 10 — 1,005 87,548 
INOVERSCOUIE At. cis ets ee cee taste ae 9,732 6,565 519 39 16,855 |} 3,109,587 
New Brunswick? ..ccuses ces eee see 5,328 7,353 227 20 12,928 || 1,466,152 
Quebet™.< 4).5. selsceoniteies cieete svere ee xe a rs 191 93,306 }] 12,961,0464 
Ontario, Ae. Sioa See Bees cane ae 143, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 201,976 | 29,712, 3054 
Manitoba .biternsiiciaccs tees « 11,759 5, 168 382 37 17,346 || 2,018,755 
Saskatchewan......c.cscecccccssecs: 8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 || 2,390,8515 
Alberta ssc. ee ae eee eee 23, 522 17,570 749 124 41,965 |} 5,650,373 
British: Golumbia.h. «6 ssserae eur tiee 43,569 23, 909 1,253 207 68,938 |] 15,492,588 
Totalsie.. ses ING Be A 996 480,269 || 73,665,527 
1954 
INewloundlandy.ce ne aecte ctetels ine oe 4, 889 3,396 36 28 8,349 866, 193 
Prince Edward Island..............- 506 473 1 3 983 101,127 
NovasScotia eornpuke aoe tee taro 8,707 7,222 110 48 16,087 || 3,367,136 
New Brunswick. asjcces see. ciecieteacee a8 ae ae 23 14,214 1,358,596 
Quebec. Ae IN sling «eave tebe oe ete ms sf ie 253 87,911 |) 13, 144,5794 
Ontario. oh ee eee 135, 670 55, 648 1,994 276 193,588 |} 30,922,9364 
Manitoba. cemowcesae toh See ee ot 11, 454 5,034 372 51 16,011 2,178,874 
Saskatchewanu:.k.2.2 si eeiise sires 9,399 8,677 237 50 18,363 || 2,913,1675 
Alberta tbc) 7400 he ees coos 22,922 16,679 749 102 40,452 || 5,976,276 
British Columbiaey..)..cc.sees-- 6. 42,488 23, 230 1,175 192 67,085 || 16,136,921 
Motalsvsere ee coe cose See “ise At 1,026 463,043 || 76,965,805 


1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 This includes, except where noted otherwise, payments 
to compensate for lost earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including 
capital expenditures), pensions paid (not total pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations on Apr. 1, 1951. 4 Does not include 
payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employers come under Schedule 
II of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 5 Not including hospitalization costs. 
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Section 8.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada are 
compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 32 gives figures for the principal industrial 
groups. The second column of the table shows the number of workers affected by agree- 
ments extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Sect. 1, ss. 2). 


Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements under this Act and 
by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. A more detailed table and studies 
of agreements in certain industries are available from the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


32.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements by Industry 1953 


Agreements 
Agreements Extended 
Industrial. Group eerie oa mnie ot [sora 


Column 2) Agreement 
Act, Quebec 


No. No. No. 

IA SPICHILENILG yay. base oa eiesienees. sot his doparrateddten saichdsmas 34 _ 34 
URDU Pos. Semeusnseacieeatacaette uepenere rieimictie ear ar atari le gaara acy ecmete aa te Grae 58,372 —_— 58,372 
EST EU PTY ne sist Acie ae ARs A RA are A US ge ie mya. ee Sree 7,800 _ 7,800 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells............. 61,842 40 61,882 
IU TERRSULS CPN CET Ya 298 i yA Esa oe I A Ut a, eee ay ts oie 32, 876 — 32, 876 
UCI S sree tee te ot ee ee AU TR AS FEL AAT RAR Pk 19,765 — 19,765 
INGnamevalnniningee, 9 tee en OR PN 5 5 Peake Cass eke adc Seeo ee os 7,237 40 AGS 
Qiarryaney Clay ana Sand PitSec esse ewes see con coke flee bod poe Sa coon 1,964 _ 1,964 
EM TRRLTACCUITLING ehttnicr ee A leek are Bare en ks ES eT eee oh ee oe be cb.ao op 666,129 90,252 713, 766 
HoomaRdepOverageas: Seat ck ces cis ewinds fs shore aus nee 67,333 1,731 68, 894 
ODA CKO DLOUUC Ussher ks Pairs aaose ns cece TPIS incase capa ores ey 5,908 = 5,908 
AUD ber Producte aces JfH, fh Sea, SARE a eee, Rade 15, 369 = 15,369 
Weather proGuctss. oc sas « sana: eeernasertee elie ds weed. Seed seers « 12,135 14, 452 20,969 
Textile products (except clothing) 37,731 1, 657 38, 843 
Clovoine  sextue and Lur)s. kre occ. ok eee rcs tate a. 53, 832 42,386 71,328 
VVC IRIEOCUIGLG tes cite teres akaias este Tere Sug sete wise 0d fae SAME Te STO. ae 46, 437 4,693 49, 689 
PAPET DLO UCES Ae EER: . NER ac ar tas eee sins, ME 59, 878 3,055 61,391 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..............e0eeeeeeesees 21,610 6, 862 23, 658 
Troan Gs stRel PLO uCtSs yoke ~ dicey < pe deiarchs cack cas xcs bes Sco ars Thais ens 109, 893 3,336 112, 456 
-PrANSHOFLALION EQUIDMENt........2sc+00+ sve te ccucne a ee eT 101, 976 9,932 110, 256 
Nonsterrous metal products:....c22c 52 soe fete eke et. Motee eee ee 33, 897 351 34, 248 
Plectriealanparatus-and supplies: icc. ccse do dvaces sds ecco nedssiae 48,131 = 48,131 
Wonsinetailic mineral products: a acters oocpl de aes arm Pehle ers © cousion 17,579 1,172 18, 206 
PLGANCES OL PELLOlCULN ANC: COAL. cs ncst shit sinc Fees acct nes soe mee ee te 9,122 = 9,122 
(SemiGal PLONUCtSNA 6S se ico Slee tek «cra bierais t- aah «A sonk 18,819 625 18,819 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................00eeeeeeeeeee 6, 479 aa 6,479 
CENT USA AUGLA TIS Re ysgol Me SER ei RE an Aare eae ae Oe ee 97,922 98,367 192,250 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 308, 203 8,406 310,289 
BURrruISPORLAUIGH. Shetek ects. Bets Me ee eters RADIA ae Bhadea an oth 260, 976 8, 406 263 , 062 

SI ROTI EE a nel LAGI 2 os SRO Oe SINE ao CROC IE Cae rae See See 4,765 = 4,765 
RONNIE LCCLON cee en che oa ne ee ees ee Eee eh eet 42, 462 = 42,462 
Public Utility Operations...................... ES MESES ini aks heeds 28,328 = 28,328 
nner Ver ry as Ub envis os hs ap oe pe dewce 45,186 12,772 54,441 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... cee eee 1,474 _— 1,474 
og se lyesat Rae Sk aS SAS Re oS bn 100,146 10, 692 109, 687 
PN OGM SER ee ee rte cc ecat ere are Moria cele ps en couse oa on 1,375,436 220,529 1,538,323 


1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 eliminated. 
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Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada* 


At the beginning of 1955 there were 1,268,207 labour union members in Canada, . 
practically no change from 1954. The individual unions are listed in Table 35 showing 
their memberships as at Jan. 1, 1955. At that time the majority of these unions were 
affiliated with a central labour congress, the three largest of which were the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. These organizations are discussed briefly in the 1955 
Year Book, pp. 818-819. : 


At a labour convention held in Toronto, Apr. 23-27, 1956 the union of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour was sealed, effective 
May 1, 1956. The product of this merger is the Canadian Labour Congress which brings 
into one organization more than 1,000,000 union members, while guaranteeing the existing 
jurisdictions and established bargaining relationships of all affiliates. The preamble to 
the CLE Constitution, which sets forth its aspirations, reads as follows:— 

“Dedicated to the proposition that Canadian workers as free citizens are entitled to secure 


and protect their mutual welfare and that of their families by all legitimate means, this 
autonomous Canadian Labour centre is brought in being. 


“Inherent in this proposition is the attainment of its economic, social and legislative 
objectives through the organization of Canadian workers in free trade unions, the promotion 
and advancement of their interests in all fields of common endeavour by the utilization of 
their collective strength, abilities and resources. 


' “Pounded to contribute to the realization of the legitimate aspirations of those who toil 
for a living, this organization will not deviate from the pursuit of the cause of peace, freedom 
and security for all peoples. ; 


“Tt will at all times hold true to the high levels and principles of social justice on which 
the Labour Movement was founded. 


“‘Unalterably opposed to corruption and totalitarian ideologies in all forms, it will utilize 
every resource at its command to combat these evils wherever they may be found. It will 
seek to eliminate tyranny, oppression, exploitation, hunger and fear, as well as discrimination 
on the basis of race, colour, creed or national origin. 


‘“‘With a keen appreciation of the tremendous responsibilities which it has assumed, this 
organization accepts the challenge of the future to foster and defend the principles of 
democracy in the economic, social and political life of the nation.” 


The Constitution of the Congress provides for the establishment of an Executive 
Committee consisting of the President, the Executive Vice-President and the Secretary 
Treasurer, an Executive Council comprising the three principal officers and 13 Vice- 
Presidents, and a General Board which includes the Council plus one principal Canadian 
officer of each affiliated organization. The biennial convention is the policy making body 
of the Congress. The Executive Council, which is to meet at least three times a year, 
officiates between conventions and the General Board functions in a consultative and 
advisory capacity. 


The Executive Council was empowered at the convention to negotiate the terms of 
affiliation of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the One Big Union and 
the Canadian membership of the United Mine Workers of America. 


* Information concerning unions is published in the Department of Labour annual publication, Labour Organi- 
zation in Canada. 
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-33.—_Membership of Labour Unions in Canada 1925-55 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 


No No. No 
REV tea agrees, SE Dated ate ie Bie of Ado OEY AES eS CMON BED ee he oe DRO GAs I Oo vtec oe ms eee 711, 117 
Ly Oe Ree ee ee er Ne el EO OUton< soite ses eataee ales BELO yl | REO oasis eve ainesateeetemne sitterets 831, 697 
MOT ee, canine «wie ae QOS ISO Wy UO Staite wcakdat sce dus ee ANDO ere oat 2 Sok eee cist gieie ct 912,124 
Pa sneeternit a, Tap ache papeanae. Se BOO OUS LUbG eres ce cas cede meas. Oly OE HT Lee Orca d iaxertic avs, eo) sioteiates 5. 977,594 
j ty I ee eee ee SLOS AIGA 1989 oo Au Cpa ateeae o SBS OCs LO Oe ate Soc crs,opndhn us, Eve Se 1,005, 639 
Die iis ack d runt dhs de ee Bee SAO UIRA OS Foor gids ee assy cleere « SOL seco LD. teh sphere Sousa us 1,028,521 
BSN oh arching ud te ete cio Pine! © CLO POSS WOM care ci ccune eee iiphe beac AGT. OOU Al LGOOR s csisie cine 45 Su suet alban eeu 
ROGZ SR ee. Suwon ede ona. PES OOG Uae cco aba ten oe OOO Ne barns aciats sacl ate sApenvatas 1,219,714 
ROSuet tae bo duke fale sole O85 FT 2O TORS re tienes oe 4 ome O62 Ooo POO kas oo heist A eRe sice 1,267,911 


LOGS die icles tian aoe ge PAST Ua Wiis ty eal OL oe eceeeuee Cite Bernie W2E ABS 1 TLGOO.. sain Rattca. solo oiprasaher 1, 268, 207 


ee) ee ae aEETNEInEEREEE ER ERGIE RRA RREREEAaERReamenemmnel 


1 Figures for 1949 and previous years are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan, 1. 


34.—Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1954 and 1935 
“(SS SS EEE ESSE 
Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1955 
Organization ae | 

Branches |Membership|| Branches |Membership 

| No. No. No. No. 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canadal...... 052... cece eee eee 3,471 596, 004 3,598 600,791 
American Federation of Labor only......6...5. ccc esse cece 50 9,748 54 9,290 
@anadian-Conrress of Labourlic.dceerss con on olen ie Mae 3 seatoreiess 1,424 360, 782 15532 861,271 

Congress of Industrial Organizations only............-.+++0+5- 10 2,430 9 i 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour............... 454 | 100,312 445 . . 99,801 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)........... 385 40,922 365 40,307 
Unaffiliated international, national, regional and local unions. . 631 |- 157;718 670 154, 247 
RO CAIS 25 Bcd shes) a ee nae gota 6, 425 1,267,911 6,673 1,268, 207 


1 Amalgamated as at May 1, 1956; see text p. 780. 


35.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as at 
Jan. 1, 1954 and 1955 


en eS ee 
ee eS 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Membership 
Organization 
1954 1955 
ME a Lae a a Oe fee ee eee eee 
No. No. 
International Unions 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International Union, i 

Sintec O1O-CC Lass 0 deh eedeteh POCO Gl) weet amet eats Y. ceeik ied oh. passers a Re 65,000 60,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America (AFL-TLC).=2......... | 4,830 4,833 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ International Union of America, 

The Journeymen (AFL-TLOC)... 2250.00 ve cn ee ee snes ce elee ene ee das gene nents sae 1,586 1,714 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, International Brother- 

Retd Oe ATTA Dik crise clad noe cps cna c inocu nek bs dis ssdiscsinclen Mite bath Shines y elmatinw 10, 260 10,300 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)......... 0.6.5 eee e eee este ere: 2,596 2,788 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, International Union 

PE rR NL ine ale coisa dere bn Wales neike ee oneness a ewan s dite tense Sele b pon siwervea i. 4,200 4,500 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America (AELPLG) ania. isent 5,444 6,151 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of (AFL-TLC)..i 6,400 6,787 
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35.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as at 


Jan. 1, 1954 and 1955—continued 


Organization 


International Unions—concluded 


@heimicaleWorkers’ Union, International «AW W-DE©) oie ce. esc sees + eqieacterche suorars ateueke oeeiee «= 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated (CIO-CCL).............. 0000 ee eeee phe are ae 
Gommercialll clesraphers; Union, bhe (CA HiG- DGC) ean serene eee cherries icteric: erie 
Communications Workers of America, (CIO=C Cay) iar. sieveretesirctee ees etais lot ofotvues vrelerwiorcorstewsloseler eters 
Distillery, Rectifying, Wine and Allied Workers’ International Union of America (AFL-TLC) 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, International Union of (CIO-CCL)................ 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United (Ind)..............seeeeeeveees 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)..............e2eeeeeeeseeeees 
Engineers, International. Union of Operating (APL). .i2 ii li cece lec ce essence sectecce; 
Fire Fighters, International Association of (AFL-TLC)........ 0.0... ccc cece cece eee eee eeeee 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).................. cece cece eee 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International (Ind.)...... 
Garment/Workers of America, Uniteds(ABIL-DLC) ree scien salves ae eeicteteieiie « setels clojaisssiansisiels 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ (AFL-TLC)...............ccceccescecvevees 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, United (CIO-CCL)................0eeeeeees 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United (AFL-TLC).............. 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America, International (AF-L-TLC) 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-TLC)...... 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated (CIO-CCL)......0...00.ccsescscccsccceccscececss 
Mocomotive Hneomeers, brotherhood ol dnda made crcetine cles ae eres erereierersterererisie o-velelstererstols 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of (Ind.)..............eecccccseeeeeccees 
Longshoremen’s Association, Independent, International (TLC)...............-.0.00seeeeee 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International (CCL)...............eeeeeeeeess 
Machinists, International Association of (AFL-TLC)...............cccccvecccccccsccccsccces 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).................0. cece eee ees 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated (AFL-TLC)........ 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet (AFL-TLC).............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of (Ind.)...............2-0eeeeeeeeees 
Mine.sWorkers,oieA mericass United sl© ©) ecerminee te cies oes te cites crate oie on meet ares etter: 
Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International (AFL-TLC)...... 
Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Federation of (AFL-TLC).......... 
Newspaper.Guild? American (ClO-CCI) vac tee come ee ie eee icc: 
Office Employees” International Union"(AFL-TLC) o. ie oo. tins ois terval cies cers ote sive: ee 
Oil Workers’ Internationals Union (CIO=-CC@Il) irs ease ences oe talent eiet see eet. tee 
Packinghouse Workers of America, United (CIO-CCL) 05.0.0. 02 jeecc cece weeeeescreecuas 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)............ 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)............... 000 e cece eee e ence eee 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the United States and Canada, 

Operative: (ARL-TEG) Aichi Sa rat ee eee a ee See 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United Association 

of Journeymen and Apprentices) of the (AP L-PLC): ..i.52.3......0ssceeens secs sence 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International (AFL-TLC)...... 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).......... 
Railroadi#helesraphers, ‘Dhe Orderom(A PR b- PLC ies pees clan ieee eee re 
Railroad: Erainmens brotherhoodtol (ind. ve sven ee. cae. ee ee eit. eer ene 
heey, ane noe Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Electric 


Cost mee eee ewe eee ere e ese sr ee oesesereeaseeseeesseeerereeeeeneeereeeresesesseeesense 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Brother- 

hoodOr (AP Le LLG ervey cot ere ae ene a rien enimcn eters 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood (AFL-TLC)..........ccccccccccccescccccsccete: 
Railway: Conduetors and Brakemen? Order o. (ind. )u....se-oseenes merce emcee eine nee 
Retaili@lerks? InternationalcAssociation (AKU-DE@ ie. sree: ce eine. ios eee one 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO-CCL).............. 02. cece eeeeeeevees 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United (CIO-CCL).............. 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL-TLC).................00cc cece cece 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, 

international Alliance of, Theatricals(AHl-DLG@)s eos eas. (abies een cn. wee ee ae 
Steelworkersiof_.A mericaUniteds(CIO:CCE) shame. Seen EEL - eee eee eee 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood 

Ook (AFL-TLG). . 2ee eo eee chat IR, een Se 5 eee Hino erent eth Be 
Textile Workers ofsAmerica, United (AM L-ULC)sccsuecuasuca meee aee econ eee eek een eee 
Textile. Workers\Union-of America (CIO-C CL) see Joann en ene eee 
Tobacco Workers’ International<Union (AR M=ELC)), so.cesecm. aelela closes -tetnie's tele h. cleiles ore 
Typographical Union; International (A FU-TLC) .cci. ccc oncvansonnks wun eewse eee waesee esemeien 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America (AFL-TLC)...............eeeceeeeeees 
Woodworkers of America, International (CIO-CCL)...............2e cence eee cceeeeceeeseees 


Reported or 
Estimated 
Membership 
1954 1955 
No. No. 
4,539 5, 038 
54,947 54,709 
2,760 2,705 
2,348 2,500 
11,500 12,500 
13,000 15,000 
4,367 4,502 
2,425 2,700 
3,300 3,300 
10,000 15,000 
24,690 22,500 
22,000 23,000 
9, 836 9,055 
6, 800 7,325 
3,000 2,200 
7,500 4,000 
1,550 1, 450 
14, 534 13,736 

— 1,820 
1,500 8,500 
11,336 9,910 
12,001 11,768 
1, 864 1,912 
8,025 8,149 
9,298 8,856 
6, 000 6,500 
1,816 1,500 
50, 887 49,097 
18,000 20,000 
1,100 1, 450 
4,464 4,810 
30, 000 32,000 
24, 884 23,750 
7,000 6, 800 
10, 838 11,381 
967 1,144 
2,618 2,671 
4,093 4,628 
19, 225 21,149 
5,616 5,703 
7,921 6,000 
R228 1,962 
15,000 16,139 
6,320 6,845 
31,155 31,957 
9,588 9,583 
21,815 22,101 
12,010 12,143 
21,000 18,363 
27,730 26,356 
1,784 1,201 
3,394 3,604 
15,000 15,000 
11,037 10, 400 
8,000 8, 400 
1,574 1,779 
70, 000 60,000 
23, 867 22,812 
6,000 5,000 
18, 500 16,750 
5, 426 5,323 
6,170 6,471 
aeaoe 1,959 
32,247 33, 881 


a ae 
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35.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as at 
Jan. 1, 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Seen 
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Reported or 
Estimated 
: Membership 
Organization 
1954 1955 
Do rns 
No. No. 
National Unions 
Association Ouvriére Canadienne, Inc. (Canadian Workers’ Association, Inc: Cin sins ates 2,208 2,296 
Bas Faconné et Circulaire, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés du (National Federation 

of Full Fashioned and Circular Hosiery Workers, Inc.) (CTCC)............seseee ee ee eee 1,800 1,500 
BAtiment et des Matériaux de Construction, Fédération Nationale Catholique des Métiers 

du (National Catholic Federation of Building and Construction Materials Trades) 

(ey ke. vedere: BAC earns anb-rnanare Wleriorn nl Caer Ob Aur Song ny cg nee 18, 428 19,513 
Bois Ouvré du Canada, Inc., Fédération Catholique des Travailleurs du (Catholic Federation 

of Wood Workers of Canada, Inc.) (C Dcacigs se heb Aae arma Te? Samet etewlae + of .0t len 4,182 4,253 
Chaussure du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la (National Federation of 

Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CTCC).........cs seen sees tees eee renees 3,900 3, 800 
Chimique, Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de V’Industrie (National Federation of 

Chemical Workers) (CTCC)........ccccccsccccccccvccccccsnsscccccscrevescsssssssesces 3,000 3,300 
Civic Employees, Federation of (CCL)..........ccceeee cece cree ec en en erseereneeceerecenees 1,500 1,500 
Civil Servants of Canada, Amalgamated (CCL).......0ceccesee rere cee c ee ceceeseeeeecececes “= 9,000 
Civil Service Association of Alberta, The (TLC)....... i ae hens es aS aes eetea ies « thesia 5, 500 6,045 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan (TLC)............ee eee eesesee erent sense 4,335 4,730 
Commerce, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du (National Catholic 

Federation of Commerce Employees, Inc.) (CTCC).......-. sc eesee cece teste ee eeeee 3,400 3,600 
Cultivateurs (Service Forestier), L’Union Catholique des (Catholic Union of Farmers, 

Forestry Service) (Ind.)..........c0cccceensceeses nese ceereceeeteeceeeesersereeseceeees 6, 400 7,900 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating (CCL) 1,700 1,500 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, United (Ind.).........seseeeeeer cece ee cent eereeees 7,119 6, 845 
Fishermen, Newfoundland Federation of (Ind.)..........sseeeee sees eens ere eee tere ensneeees 7,181 4,828 
Fishermen’s Protective Union (Ind.)..........0cccce cece cess ec ee eee e ce neerscececeneserecens 2,000 1,500 
Fish Handlers’ Union (Maritime Division), Canadian (TLC)...........-.2seeeeeeeee ences 950 1,100 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, Federation of (TLC)...........eseeeeeeee creer ere eees 2,000 2,000 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia (GM WC). ite Beteocemon conse ducod dom 9,038 9,175 
Government Employees’ Association, Newfoundland (TLC).........--se+seusepeeyer ernst 1,350 1,200 
Imprimerie du Canada Enrg., Fédération des Métiers del’ (Federation of Printing Trades of 

Canada, Ree.) (CT CC). ........c2 ccc c cc cn cn nencineics sede vans ccuccsenesweertcosssrondees 3,400 3,500 
Labourers’ Union, Newfoundland (Ind.)............eceeeeeccee cece eee eneenetenceneeeeeees 5,100 4,000 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of (TLC)..........:eeeceee cece cect eneeeeeeeeetecece 2,560 4,058 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (St. John’s) (Ind.)..........ee eset seen cere eee e eee eeeeees 2,000 2,000 
Lumbermen’s Association, Newfoundland (Ind.)........... 0s ese e scence cree rene ee een eeeres 7,000 6,500 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., National Association of (TLC)......-...+++seeseeeeeeeees 1, 263 1,405 
Marine Workers’ Federation, Maritime (CCL)............ceccece cece ee ee ence eeeceeeneee ees 2,500 2,500 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc., Canadian (TLC)............ cece cess eee ence reese essen sees 1,851 2,006 
Métallurgie, Fédération Nationale de la (National Metal Trades’ Federation) (CTCC)......| 15,426 13, 250 
Miniére Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés de l’Industrie (National Federation of 

Mining Industry Employees, Inc.) (CTCC)....... 0... -seeseee teeter ese ne ernst eet eagees 4,648 4,823 
Municipales et Scolaires du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés des Corporations 

(National Federation of Employees of Municipal and School Corporations of Canada, 

Meme yi sooo aan's wes on che Gin bio SSW te oinia alate dolein a 2s ER 0 wn elsielW ot eine os: ofh Rie min Maciee es 5, 222 5,360 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.)...........cceceece eee n cence cence een eneee onsen: 6,547 4,985 
Nee eae AT AE ote ie bas 6 ow 2 die no woes eo ctw # Ends «6 Te Risio- 8 sim ow A Shey WIP 05a \c alee soi arem ng ee 90:2 12,280 12,280 
Postal Employees Association, Canadian (TLC)............:seeeeeee eee ete ceeseeeeecencens 6,700 7,125 
Public Employees, National Union of (TLC)...........ce eee scene erence e cern cree eens ecees _ 18,000 
Public Service Employees, National Union of (CCL)............. sess cseer seen se nseesres 2,965 3,300 
Pulpe et du Papier, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la (National Federation 

of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc.) (CTCC).........e.geecneecseeaeee stenoses neneeees 12,100 12,300 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of (CCL)........ 32,778 32,707 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Canadian (TLC)..........+-seeeeeeeeseeeeeet seer eceees _ 1,143 
Railwaymen, The Canadian Association of (Ind.)...........++2-.seeeunerseseeee settee get — 1,571 
Services, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des (National Catholic Federation of Ser- 

appee Ene PAGANO eri cored ras vo sv cutiyhine iinet os soe sols alam abdese nae8 ooarains ts 5, 200 5,500 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia (CCL)............ceseeesesccees 2,750 2,555 
Teachers’ Federation, British Columbia (TLC)...........eeseeee cece eee ne ee eee ence eeecees 7,297 7,500 
Telephone Employees’ Association, Canadian (Ind.)..........seeeeceseeeeeeeerrteeececeness 10,944 12,043 
Telephone Workers of British Columbia, Federation rs BX Yo 8) Ape CRON ca une OUpOd tc 4,068 4,311 
Textile, Inc. Fédération Nationale Catholique de (National Catholic Textile Federation, 

a SLE oe os AR Re PO A Re es Per Te er ORS Send ens 8, 649 7,440 
Traffic Employees’ Association (Ind.)........0::eeeneeeg sees ese se nsec eeeeeeeaeereneeenenens 9,811 10, 138 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Association, NationsliClliG)).<. mac kdenieepic as sacle 5,300 5,556 
Vétement, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de 1’ Industrie du (National Federation 

of Clothing Industry Workers, Inc.) (CTCC)..........seeecceeeeeeeereeeneeenenerscecs 4,036 5,600 
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Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts* 


Major issues in strikes and lockouts during 1954 are shown for the first time under 
three main groups: (1) renewal of agreement; (2) during term of agreement; and (3) no 
agreement in effect. Although only about one-half of the total number of work stoppages 
came within the first category, such disputes were by far the most significant in terms 
of time loss. Disputes arising during negotiations for a new agreement accounted for 
53 p.c. of the stoppages, involved 82 p.c. of the workers and caused 95 p.c. of the total 
idleness; those occurring during term of agreement caused 25 p.c. of the stoppages and 
involved 14 p.c. of the workers but caused only 2 p.c. of the time loss; and disputes in 
establishments where no collective agreement was in effect at the time of occurrence 
accounted for 22 p.c. of the stoppages, involved 4 p.c. of the workers and caused 3 p.c. of 
the total time loss. 


As in the past eight years the demand for wage increases and related questions was 
the central issue in the majority of stoppages in 1954 and this demand, linked with questions 
involving union security, changes in hours and conditions of work, was a factor in 59 p.ec. 
of the stoppages which involved 80 p.c. of the workers and caused 96 p.c. of the total 
idleness. ‘The average for the period 1946-53 was 58 p.c. of the stoppages, 70 p.c. of the 
workers and 88 p.c. of the total time loss. 


Settlement of 72 of the 174 disputes occurring in 1954 was brought about by direct 
negotiations; provincial conciliation effected settlement in 33 cases and civic mediation 


in one; two disputes were referred to labour boards and six to arbitration; 40 by return of. 


workers and replacement, the latter being a factor in 12 cases; and 10 were indefinite in 
result. 


* A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1953 and 1954 is given in Department of Labour reports. 
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36.—Summary Statistics of Strikes and Lockouts 1945-54 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence in all Industries during the Year 


pBtrikes Time Loss 
eginning ‘ 
Year during Strikes Employ- | Workers Average | Estimate 
and . Man- Average 
the Year ers Involved é z Days per of 
Lockouts Working | Days per Wicrls Worki 
Days Worker! Khe tbe 
Involved | Time 
No No No No. No No No p.c 
1945. Bae ORRIN S te oe elek 196 197 418 96, 068 1, 457, 420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
LOCH Te Getiarckins siete Ak Wom oid 225 228 1,299 139, 474 4,516, 393 1-49 32°38 0-50 
ADA See iae recite eieemeiccet 232 236 jis We! 104, 120 2,397,340 0°77 23-02 0-26 
1948 . ud. cane feats vehs® 5 147 154 674 42, 820 885,793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
TOG. ih senate ste wie dome gyeee 132 137 542 51, 487 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
TOS0 ss trees Sheesh ce 158 161 345 192,153 1,389,039 0-40 7°23 0-13 
OGL, SAoa dui cus 8 Ont 257 259 646 102,870 901,739 0-24 8-77 0-08 
DOSE Pare eon eee cake 216 222 518 120,818 2,879, 955 0-76 23-84 0-29 
DOBS Hee. sud «tice eames 167 174 384 55,988 1,324,715 0°35 23°66 0-13 
CA a ae ee ee 156 174 872 62, 250 1, 475, 200 0-39 23-70 0-15 
1 Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary earners in Canada. 
37.—Strikes and Lockouts by Industry 1953 and 1954 
1953 1954 
Workers Time Workers Time 
Industry ae Involved Loss Bait Involved Loss 
and and | 
Per- Man- Per- Per- Man- Per- 
ao No. | cent- | Working | cent- ne No. | cent- | Working | cent- 
age Days age age Days age 
Agriculture.................. 1 ae ‘es me a 
Tee oo ee es een oe a2 1 eae A ah we 1 300 | 6-5 600 0-0 
Fishing and Trapping....... 1| 1,500 | 2-7 12,020 | 0-9 2 | 6,220 | 10-6 47,909 3-2 
Mpa eA a ek. Sis onion 27 | 15,274 | 27-2 | 681,918 | 51-5 23 | 9,227 | 14-8 | 196,169 | 13-3 
CCAIR See tat ok ickh ones 12 7,467 | 138-3 17, 456 1-3 8 | 2,845 4-6 8, 434 0:6 
IDL ie erent enzo tee. one 15 7,807 | 138-9 664,462 | 50-2 15 | 6,382 | 10-2 187,735 12:7 
Manufacturing............... 82 | 22,034 | 39-4 | 477,786 | 36-1 76 {30,305 | 48-6 | 939,868 | 63-8 
greesahp evipe SUG. Sok s y-sir 2 730 1-3 19, 260 1-5 2 py me ie ae 
- Tobacco and liquors........ 1 : aed 2. : . , 08 : 
Rubber and its products (in- 

cluding synthetic)......... 5 2,320 4-1 7,670 0-6 1 434 0-7 500 0-0 
Amina 10005 oo oes. « «0%. of 2 66 0-1 2,185 0-2 1 244 0-4 1,950 0-1 
Boots and shoes (leather)... 2 471 | 0-8 29,950 | 2-3 1 58 | 0-1 150 0-0 
Fur, leather and other animal 

PORCH a8 oe pias Bolg 0d 4 ase ue iy A . ap Bee af aa 
a hee ete hh 15} 38,079 | 5-5 68,638 | 5-2 16 | 2,635 | 4-1 24,978 1-7 

ulp, paper and paper pro- 

2 Lie) Ap? Bee ie ae eae 2 501 | 0-9 34,405 | 2-5 3 676 | 1-1 3, 405 0-2 
Printing and publishing...... 1 eS Loe ie os 1 25 | 0-0 * 100 00 
Miscellaneous wood products. 12} 3,795 | 6-9 177,645 | 13-4 14 | 3,350 | 5-4 32,461 2;-2 
Ker broducts ae Rare eae 36 9,403 | 16-8 122,391 9-2 4 19, ios re 748, th ° i 

SPOUINLING eee hes. ete 1 aed a ate PP . . 
Non-metallic minerals, 

‘chemicals, etc............. 6 | 1,669 | 3-0 15,642 | 1 2 636 | 1-0 8,910 0-6 

Miscellaneous products...... 1 es ab se 2] 1,608 | 2-6 52,350 3-6 
Construction................ 22 | 4,844] 8-7 36,270 | 2-7 31 112,802 | 20-6 | 292,753 | 13-8 
puudings and structures..... : 19 4,520 8-1 35, 928 2:7 ; 29 112,693 | 20-4 202,303 13-8 

ERS ree teats ces Bes ee are : ae eas ae =f: 
Draigoru emi scl. cele. eos 1 1 wea 
ERC R WO na wuss «xr erd Sesame 1 a i oe 
Canal, harbour, waterway... 1 ee oe oes nee 1 i ves nae se 

" Miscellaneous.........+..... 3 324 | 0-6 342 | 0-0 2 109 | 0-2 450 0-0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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37.—Strikes and Lockouts by Industry 1953 and 1954—concluded 


1954 
Workers i Workers Time 
Industry __Involved ie Loss Involved - Loss 
‘eit Per- | Man- | Per- Per- | Man- | Per- 
are No cent- | Working | cent- No. | cent-| Working | cent- 
Og age Days age age Days age 
Transportation and Public 
Wiilitiess 73... sease cec 17 | 8,445 | 15-0 85,831 | 6-5 443 | 0-7 3,334 0-2 
Steam railways............- A Res ave See one eee ate as aes 
Electric railways and local 
Ibusslinestir.geia-tck eee. 4] 5,196} 9-3 5,485 | 0-4 201 | 0-3 2,920 0-2 
Other local and highway 
CLANSD ONG setocuene -leciseltere ale 7 2,477 4-4 56, 382 4-3 70} O-1 30 0-0 
Water transporter cic. ace 3 474 0-8 8,584 0-6 160 0:3 360 0-0 
AIritransportsen-iice cee sete x ee bee Rae ane ane os hac eee 
Telegraph and telephone.... i é wes ak Ree mae are ee 
Electricity and gas.......... 2 23 | 0-0 80 | 0-0 12] 0-0 24 0-0 
Miscellaneous............--+- 1 275 | 0-5 15,350 | 1-2 Be AE nee bee 
WUE Charan Sen aepiomaninn acetamide 15 | 3,338 | 6-0 20,470 | 1-5 924 | 1-5 10,103 0-7 
BIMAaNCe@ nee ions. ca eae ces ses a c 
Services. eee es 10 553 | 1-0 10,440 | 0-8 2,029 | 3-3 74,473 5-0 
Public administration’...... 2 186 | 0:3 2,886 | 0-2 367 | 0-6 4,148 0-3 
Recreation states sce rer lee 3 wae te ta aes 7} 0-0 63 0-0 
Business and personal....... { SOU Oat, 7,554 | 0-6 1,655 0 6227 70, 262 4-7 
Miscellameous...............- 1 
Totals. qi... eerste. 174 | 55,988 | 100-0)1,324,715 |100-0 174 162,250 |100-0 {1,475,200 | 100-0 
i None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large bridges. 


4Includes water service. 


Section 11.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between the 
Government of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was estab- 
lished in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, 
with the object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by inter- 
national agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement approved by the General 
Conference of the International Labour Organization at its 29th Session held at Montreal, 
Que., Oct. 2, 1946 and by the United Nations General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946 the 
Organization became a specialized agency of the United Nations although retaining its 
autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 69 Member States, financed by their governments, and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. I+ is comprised of three main organs: (1) the International Labour 
Conference; (2) the International Labour Office, and (3) the Governing Body. Since 
World War II the ILO has extended its field of activities by the establishment of eight 
tripartite industrial committees to deal with problems of important world industries, by 
the holding of regional and special technical conferences, and by the expanded program 
of technical assistance to aid the development of backward countries in such fields 
as co-operatives, vocational training, productivity techniques and employment service 
organization. 


The International Labour Conference is a world parliament for the consideration of 
labour and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from 
each Member State (two representing the Government, one representing the employers 
and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference 
formulates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form 
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of Conventions and Recommendations. A Convention, after adoption, must be con- 
sidered by the competent authorities in each Member State with a view to possible ratifica- 
tion; however each Member State decides whether or not to ratify any Convention, and 
only by ratification does it assume the obligation to bring its legislation in that field up 
to the standard set by the Convention. A Recommendation is less formal: it contains 
general principles for the guidance of governments in drafting legislation or in issuing 
administrative orders and is not subject to ratification by the Member States. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO and asa 
world research and information centre and publishing house on all subjects concerned 
with industry and labour. In the operational field it assists Member States by furnishing 
experts on manpower training and technical assistance. The ILO maintains branch offices 
in all parts of the world, including the Canada Branch, 95 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


The Governing Body of the ILO, by a constitutional amendment adopted in June 1953, 
consists of 40 members: 20 government representatives, 10 employers’ representatives and 
10 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, each of the 10 Member States of 
chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) holds a permanent place, and the 
other 10 government representatives are elected triennially by the Conference. The 
worker and employer members are elected by their groups every three years at the Con- 
ference. The Governing Body meets three times a year, and has general] supervision over 
the work of the International Labour Office and the various Conferences and Committees, 
in addition to framing the budget and approving the agendas of the various Conferences. 
Canada’s representative on the Governing Body is Mr. Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Canada, who is Chairman of the Governing Body for the period 1955-57. 

There have been 38 Sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 104 
Conventions and 100 Recommendations have been adopted, covering a wide range of 
subjects such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, weekly rest, 
holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young persons, industrial 
health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work for seamen and dockers, 
unemployment and health insurance, protection of migrant workers, equal remuneration, 
and many other aspects of industrial and social problems. By August 1955 the ratifications 
of Conventions by Member States totalled about 1,525. 


Canada has ratified 18 ILO Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock 
labour. In Canada the provincial legislatures are the competent legislative authorities 
with jurisdiction over the subject covered by most of the ILO Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. The Department of Labour, as the official liaison agency with the International 
Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to the ILO Office annual reports on 
ratified Conventions as well as periodical reports on many other industrial and social 
matters. Canada is represented at most of the ILO annual and special meetings and 
accounts of the discussions and the decisions are regularly published in the Labour Gazette. 
The Department also keeps the provincial governments and the major employer and 
worker organizations informed of ILO activities. 
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p. 1 of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by areas 
of rough, rocky forest terrain such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec 
and the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain 
barriers between the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow 
southern strip of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 15,601,000 (estimate 
of June 1, 1955). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and producing for 
export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, efficient and econom- 
ical transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 


The extent of government control over the agencies of transportation is covered in 
Part I of this Chapter and the following Parts deal, respectively, with the various types 
of transport facility. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflects to a con~ 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
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rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most com- 
prehensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically altered 
by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway transportation. Unlike 
the competition that existed between railways in early stages of their development, today’s 
competition shows little indication of starting a trend toward consolidation and a return 
to semi-monopolistic conditions within the industry. Because so many shippers now 
provide their own transportation, it is evident that a large part of the present competition 
between common carriers will become a permanent feature of the transportation industry. 


It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not 
onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have 
become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive conditions. 
Regulatory authorities are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their 
regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still 
make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be 
relied on to protect the public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition 
more effectively. The emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to main- 
taining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Indicative of this 
trend is the amendment to the Transport Act passed in 1955, which extends the freedom 
of the railways to make the contract rates with shippers known as agreed charges. 


On Novy. 2, 1936 the amalgamation of the Department, of Railways and Canals and 
the Department of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department 
of National Defence to form the new Department of Transport brought under one control 
railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. | 


Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal control or 
supervision. According to the Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
dated Feb. 22, 1954 jurisdiction over interprovincial and international highway transport 
rests with the Federal Government. Federal and provincial representatives conferred in 
Ottawa in April 1954 on means of implementing that decision and on June 26, 1954 the 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act was passed by the Federal Parliament giving to all prov- 
inces, at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and international highway 
transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public convenience and necessity 
and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely within the province. This Act 
has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


Under the Transport Act 1938 the Board of Railway Commissioners became the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and the Board, in addition to its authority over rail- 
ways, was given power to regulate certain aspects of water transportation on the Great 
Lakes and on the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers. 


The Royal Commission on Transportation, in its Report to Parliament in 1951, re- 
commended the more complete co-ordination of transport agencies by the creation of a 
single Board to take over the functions then discharged by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. No action 
has been taken by Parliament on this recommendation. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The situation that led to 
the introduction of railway regulation by Commission in Canada, and other information 
relating to the organization, procedure, judgments, etc., of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners is dealt with in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 633-635. 


The powers of the Board with regard to rail transport cover almost all aspects of rail- 
way activities including corporate organization, location, construction and operation of 
lines, rates and charges. The railways under the Board’s jurisdiction include those oper- 
ating interprovincially, the Canadian portions of United States lines and those incorporated 
under federal charter. In addition the Board assumes jurisdiction over any railway which, 
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by Act of Parliament, has been declared to be for the general advantage of Canada. In 
practice this means that, apart from provincially owned railways in Ontario and British 
Columbia, all railways in Canada are under the Board’s authority. . 


Once constituted the Board became the logical body to be entrusted with the regula- 
tion of other transportation and communication agencies. The list has grown steadily 
and now includes express companies, telegraph companies, telephone companies, other than 
those provincially or municipally controlled, international bridges and tunnels, inland 
shipping and pipelines. Regulation of traffic of water carriers on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system is limited to package freight and thus excludes the important. bulk 
traffic in grain, coal and ore. 


A review of transportation regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on 
Transportation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held exten- 
sive hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) 
Certain of its recommendations have been incorporated into amendments to the Railway 
Act including: the equalization of freight rates between all regions of Canada, affecting 
chiefly the class and commodity milage rates; the requirement that, when transcontinental 
competitive rates are published, the corresponding rates to intermediate points shall not 
be more than one-third greater than the former; the payment by the Government of 
Canada of the cost of maintaining the so-called ‘bridge’ lines of the transcontinental 
systems in Ontario (between Sudbury, Capreol and Cochrane and between Port Arthur 
and Armstrong), up to the amount of $7,000,000 annually, the amounts so received by the 
railways to be offset by certain reductions in rates between eastern and western Canada; 
the requirement of a uniform classification of accounts to be prescribed by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railways; and the simplification of the capital structure of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways involving the replacement of Government-held debt by preferred stock. Pursuant 
to the amendments a uniform scale of milage loss rates has been prescribed and hearings 
have been held re equalization of commodity rates. Agreed charges were also reviewed 
by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon in 1955 and his recommendations were implemented in 
amendments to the Transport Act in 1955. 


Certain other recommendations of the Commission have been put into effect, or are 
being studied with a view to putting them into effect at an early date without any legis- 
lative amendments. These include the establishment of a uniform carload mixing rule and 
a general revision of the freight classification. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman, 
and the staff comprises an Executive Director’s Branch including Legal, International 
Relations, and Traffic Divisions, and a Secretary’s Branch including Administrative, 
Licensing, and Inspection and Enforcement Divisions. | 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into 
Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of 
the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service to the 
public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the Governor 
in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, applica- 
tions for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and reports, owner- 
ship, transfers, consolidation, mergers and leases of commercial air services, traffic tolls 
and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are issued by the 
Board in the form of General Orders, published in the Canada Gazette, relating to all air 
services or groups of air services; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and 
Rules and Circulars for general guidance and information. 
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Financial and operating statistics are collected under authority of the Board’s Regula- 
tions by the Economics Division of the Department of Transport, which serves the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada as well as the Air Transport Board. 


The Board is currently devoting special attention to the publication of a uniform 
charter tariff and to the formulation of basic principles for the guidance of operators in the 
establishment of their rates and fares. Helicopter operations are under constant review 
by an economic and technical committee set up for the purpose. 


The rapid industrial and commercial advancement of the country has reflected the use 
of increasingly larger aircraft necessitating further study and possible alteration of the 
basic policies underlying Air Transport Board regulations in the field of charter operations, 
both domestic and international. 


In the field of international aviation, the Board continues to take an active part in 
the work of the International Civil Aviation Organization, a member of its staff being the 
representative of Canada on the Council, and has participated in discussions and negotia- 
tions with several countries concerning proposed new bilateral air-transport agreements 
and amendments to existing agreements. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 38) passed in 1947 the Canadian Maritime Commission was constituted for the 
purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising the Minister of Transport 
on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and shipbuilding services. 


In addition to these duties, the Act empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions of the 
Minister under the Canada Shipping Act 1934, as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship sub- 
ventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required to be per- 
aig by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of the Governor in 
ouncil. 


PART II.—-RAIL TRANSPORTATION* 


The treatment of rail transport in this Chapter is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with railways, urban transit systems and express companies. 


Section 1.—Railways 


The railways of Canada have served and will continue to serve as the principal facility 
of movement because only they have the capacity to supply cheap all-weather transpor- 
tation in large volume over continental distances. Because of their premier importance 
in the transport picture, statistics concerning them are much more complete than for other 
forms of transportation. 


Two great transcontinental railway systems operate almost all of the railway facilities 
in Canada. The Canadian National Railway System, a government owned system, is 
Canada’s largest public utility operating, in addition to its rail network and the multifarious 
associated facilities, a fleet of coastal and ocean-going steamships, a nationwide telegraph 
service providing efficient communication between all principal points of Canada with 
connections to all parts of the world, express facilities in Canada and abroad, a chain of 
hotels, a scheduled trans-Canada and North American air service and a trans-Atlantic air 
service. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, a joint-stock corporation, has, in 
addition to its farflung railway operations, a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going 
vessels, a north-south airline system which is one of the world’s greatest air freight carriers, 
a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, air service to Mexico and 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed 
information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics were compiled in 
co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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Peru and a Polar route from Vancouver to Amsterdam, a chain of year round and resort 
hotels, a cross-Canada telegraph network, a worldwide express service and a truck and 
bus transport service. 

The statistics of Subsections 1 to 3 of this Section cover the combined railway facilities 
of all companies operating in Canada. Details relating to the Canadian National Railway 
System are dealt with separately in Subsection 4. A special article covering the consoli- 
dation and organization of the CNR appears in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 840-847. 


Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 
14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 
1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk 
and the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The build- 
ing of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period 
of rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-1917), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 

There has been little change in the milage of single track line since the 1920’s but 
recently the construction of several large industrial projects in outlying districts has 
sparked a new phase of railway building. Entirely new districts have been opened up by 
the construction of the 43 mile Terrace-Kitimat line in British Columbia, the 144 mile 
Sherridon-Lynn Lake line in Manitoba and the 360 mile Quebec, North Shore and Labrador 
Railway. A new 80 mile line links Quesnel and Prince George in British Columbia. A 16 
mile line connecting the mining community of Nephton with Havelock in eastern 
Ontario provides easy access to an area producing non-metallic rock. Two branch lines, 
one from Struthers to Greco and one from Hillsport to Manitouwadge, tap this new mining 
district of northwestern Ontario, and a line was under construction in 1955 to open up 
another Quebec mining area from Beattyville to Chibougamau and St. Felicien. In Sas- 
katchewan also, about 29 miles of new track have been completed. While these new 
lines have added considerably to the single track milage placed in operation in the past 
few years, other lines have been abandoned because they were unprofitable so that the new 
milage is not altogether reflected in the totals shown in Table 1. 


1.—Railway Track Milage Operated 1900-53 


Nors.—Figures of total milage of single track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546, 
or 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786, and for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830. 


Toran MimaGE—SINGLE TRacKk MinaGE By PROVINCE 
Miles Miles 
Year in Year in “a ile alac 1949 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
Operation Operation FOWIRRR 
No No No No. No No 
Single— 

(S00 eae 17,657 POS Gaecccke coe 42,552 INQ ot assets core etevers 705 705 705 705 

T90D SERS: 20, 487 LOS aoe ee 42,727 iA ANE #4 CORR RARE Se cae 286 285 285 285 

LG 0) Sees idee ons 24 Fol. NOS Se eae toes 42,742 ING AS tt oes ei Sack 1,396 1,396 1,396 1,396 

LOUD esterase ttre 34, 882 1939 Rena eee 42,637 INES coca tte nero 1,835 1, 835 1,834 1, 834 

E920 & 38, 805 TOAORREATRESE 42,565 Oust Tease 4,791 4,789 4,830 4,829 
On Gee a coli et ere te teres 10,462 | 10,440 | 10,384 10, 386 

TO 20 acre onto 40, 350 TO cet cea 42,441 Mane crit oastt ae crs 4, 836 4,834 4,834 4,979 

IG2QGLE Ae 40,570 LOA QUIS Sce 42,339 Sasa 7e Pee Sek 8,739 8,739 8,739 8,733 

NC PARE Werte a? 40,570 1043 a Boece ane 42,346 I OPS, eee ee 5 5, 643 5, 647 5,660 5,660 

NO 2 Reece oct aber s 41,022 1 SY itp eee aa 42,336 Hf (a eye dams ctu ane uit 3, 888 3, 889 3, 889 3, 959 

O29. Ae eee 41,380 TO45 MR. RA 42,352 Wukon? ae ee ee 58 8 8 58 
ni UR OWA mac oeterhcaet 339 339 339 339 

TSO etait, cs rae 42,047 GAG oteece Serene 42,335 

LOST RAS 42,280 LOA TES Pe 42,322 Totals, Single......... 42,978 | 42,956 | 42,953 43,163 

V9 328 faa ahe he 42,409 1048 7 echoes 42,248 MeCOnG ks 5a Mh Pica ae: 2,494 2,487 2,488 2,485 

TOO Saye eke te 42,336 ORG =. Ronteae ats 42,978 PnGusthialo.. et we oust eee 1,925 2,068 2, 100 2,178 

ieee MGT. UAL ue re ae LODO Aree Abeas ts 42,979 Yard and sidings......... 10,437 | 10,639 | 10,720 10, 869 


| Grand Totals......... 57,834 | 58,150 | 58,291 | 58,695 
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Rolling Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement that 
between 1949 and 1953 the average capacity of box cars increased from 43,531 tons to 
45,065 tons and of gondola cars from 61,453 tons to 63,747 tons, flat cars from 42,892 tons 
to 44,127 tons, hopper cars from 58,721 tons to 63,588 tons and of all freight cars from 
45,335 tons to 47,526 tons. The average tractive power of locomotives advanced during 
the same period from 41,923 Ib. to 42,741 Ib. The gradual changeover to diesel operation 
is indicated by the decrease in steam locomotives and the steady increase in oil burning and 
diesel locomotives in operation. 


2.—Railway Rolling Stock in Operation as at Dee. 31, 1949-53 


Type 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No No No. No No 

MO OMG VES, MES PE eet eek SR hd ees, ss 4,627 4,655 4,715 4,810 4,818 
Steam— 

(SGal bing. okt 952. SN. Meee dic oes \ 4 351 { 3,730 3,558 8, 423 3,162 

Oubirpiny Bl hee es A. cutie clacts eae Gove j ; 542 555 591 667 

PBSSyeleCtLic Sees tae A ice do we 246 350 574 763 956 

BUCCEDIOL CRs Hee ee TURES 5 hic EEE dies Sah ds « 30 33 33 33 33 

slat RCRISMEE oe ene sect ie ie ove ; 6,366 6,328 6, 456 

MI ClAssash da cturGli Be. soos grape dans vee ews dr 04 

Gey 337 839 339 331 

347 333 315 302 291 

195 196 196 183 180 

175 176 153 162 161 

DICODING as ee Rott. prehobe Gr ee on's oe 775 795 803 805 801 

Baggage, express and postal.................. 1,766 1,808 2,201 2,244 2, 430 

OUOPLT UNS ake: sc cre at ovareva Mittens wis Wi olara atetolets 4 52 49 55 59 

OUT Ls Cases tinea an anions henttheeeearsene tees ter tee tne eae eget 402 430 141 150 139 

WT CISIWGOATS 4.5. SR ons.s dons ccd Midas oc edicees 177,614 175,597 180,725 186,557 187,980 

AUPORIO DIS eee sensi isk cate cc ea pan 6,075 6, 087 6,396 7,330 7,560 

Ballast oe re eee oes 1,772 1,862 1,803 1, 847 1,940 

EE ae HRs Petra x io dicts seo iavats iasd orecs oe 118,576 116, 332 121,318 121,828 119,753 

EA te ee oe er as wios ate cis acs 10,951 11, 263 11,062 11,748 11,690 

onc olan ie cute sal cikie hia ehe neha eaters 14,135 133922 14,098 16, 552 17,603 

HAD IPEL eM AE CRE sientatadadtbrasis cdebOls 9,100 8,903 8,897 10,083 11,598 

SOG eee es fe ht Ad MONS ial a cictecs 1,902 1,954 1,902 1,878 1,969 

POOTTTP CTA TOT Mestre slohowk ac PaO: wie ners « Gad eets 7,921 8,050 8,231 8,691 9,438 

SLES) 0 oe 99s ERR SARS EIROROSETE TOR etch 6, 648 6,655 6,509 6, 284 6, 057 

METS ee, ene teticboh «ad Seater ce Ree 454 469 460 268 328 

Ce es aryenerce ota Perea PR earner rE Crete rrerprtes 80 100 49 48 44 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to 
all railways.* Financial statistics of government owned railways are given separately and 
in detail in Subsection 4. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of the Canadian railways 
for the years 1934 to 1953 is shown in Table 3. The increase of $146,547,586 in 1953 over 
1952 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment of $205,135,829, as 
shown in Table 4, and reflects improvements made during the year. The investment 
account in recent years has been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of 
property, and other factors. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report, Railway Transport, published in five parts. 
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3.—Capital Liability! of Railways 1934-53 
Nore.—Figures for 1876 to 1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649; those for 1926-33 in the 1947 edition, 
2. 


Dp. 
ee eee eeaeaeaeaesa0@$0Sawa—_M——omor" 
Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1934 center 1, 437,334,152] 2,966,505,594) 4,403, 839,746) 1944....... 1,636,064, 822} 1,707,801,676| 3,343,866, 498 
1935 re ncaes 1,433,849, 530] 3,026,414,779| 4,460, 264,309] 1945....... 1,631,973,055| 1,701,786,899} 3,333,759, 954 
1936.0. eect: 1, 425,193,791] 3,062,411, 720) 4,487,605,511}) 1946....... 1,624,753, 709| 1,665, 844,138) 3,290,597, 847 
19872....... 1,839,619,361| 1,534, 450,789] 3,374,070, 150} 1947....... 1,623,607,219| 1,685,010,672| 3,308, 617,891 
1088 eres. ¢6 1,836, 882,650} 1,568, 269,672) 3,405, 152,322) 1948....... 1,578, 057, 474| 1,672, 282,030] 3,250,339, 504 
1930s... 1,834,329, 209] 1,533,373,521| 3,367,702, 780} 1949....... 1,576,734, 292) 1,692,898, 968) 3,269,633, 260% 
1940 238....010.- 1,762, 473,489] 1,617,561, 683) 3,380,035,172) 1950....... 1,649, 462,088] 1,826,346, 222) 3,475,808,3108 
ee eee 1,697,545,699] 1,699,942, 865) 3,397,488, 564) 1951....... 1,646, 205,772) 1,925, 488,160) 3,571,693,932% 
I fe aaa a 1,578, 254,765} 1,793,579, 270) 3,371, 834,035] 1952?....... 2,406, 309,060} 1,308,899, 612} 3,715,208,6728 
1948 teas 1,614, 936,131] 1,741,664,036) 3,356,600, 167] 1953....... 2, 422,692,856] 1,439,063, 402} 3,861,756,2588 
Sa, Soa, 8S 
1Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 2 Affected by readjustment 
in the capital structure of the CNR (see pp. 801-802). 3 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt 


in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 


4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment 1949-53 
Nors.—Expenditures for Newfoundland are included from April 1, 1949. 


Investment 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
FROM cs ccc Biih era's ave cis teeterepns aeisns 1,428,972 6,285,165 6,301, 717 11,431,609 8,352,231 
VG UIPIMEN Gs sectors cso ols tole elele loko eieins «lets _ — 1,552,117 19,210 35, 287 
General ober oer coh rhe ne ororeiorate 33, 409 50, 634 53,901 52,510 | Cr. 189,856 
Totals ed teens ace ctoete ee teens 1,462,381 6,335, 799 7,907,735 11,503,329 8,197,662 
Additions and Betterments— 
ROR ee ciate cians ein antiatetare 25,643,350 25,523,673 42,260,214 42,243, 299 40, 667, 130 
Equipment ere eee mee 75,393, 226 52,666,164 | 107,478,591 128, 696, 815 156,012,197 
General eo een eee aie ie tae cates Cr. He 54,058 | Cr. 70,318 70,585 102,847 
ndistributedac..00ce soe ear Cr. 3,494 3,399 Cr: 2.38 ite |ucer: 2,539 | Cr. 134,414 
Totals aie sees fas soe rte aes 101,025, 907 78,247,294 | 149,666,106 | 171,008,160 196, 647,760 
Wndistribubed! ees cep eer er stelol ats 261,234 |Cr. 2,645,822 |Cr. 1,318,920 | Cr. 37,797 290, 407 


Total Investment as at Dec. 31...| 3,702,767,675 | 3,784,704,946 | 3,940,959,867 | 4,123,433,559 | 4,328,569, 388 


ee ee SS eS ee 


1 Details given in DBS annual report, Railway Transport, published in five parts. 


Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenditure to revenue, 
of Canadian railways in 1943 reversed a declining trend and began to rise, mainly because 
of increasing costs for materials and labour. From 1943 to 1953 gross earnings increased 
54-8 p.c., but operating expenses increased 96-3 p.c., so that net earnings per mile of line 
showed a decrease of 48-2 p.c. 
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5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Railways 1944-53 
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Norr.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for 1875 to 1914 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 434; those 
for 1915-25 in the 1941 Year Book, p. 550; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 585; and for 1940-43 in the 1951 Year 


Book, p. 722. 
Gross 
Year Earnings 
$ 

194 eee 796, 636, 786 
LOAD eames teste ox 774,971,360 
VSG. wg fh wnleseie aa + 718,501, 764 
LEY ies op SO 785,177,920 
ADASIS. 29S. MSE. 875, 832, 290 
1040.5 cod tio see s 894,397, 264 
AUT iets cane > Ba ee 958,985, 751 
TORIG , ETS. SUSE. 1,088 ,583,789 
LODZ TRE. aes ais 1,172,158,665 
POOR R ote hots oes 1,205,935,414 


Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Per Mile of Line 


Operating , 
Expenses | Earnings 


as 


Net 


Freight | Passenger 


Train 


Train 


Revenue | Revenue 


Ratio of 
Operating | Expenses 
Expenses to 

Receipts | Gross 

Earnings 
$ p.c. $ 

634,774,021 79-68 18, 861 
631,497,562 81-49 18,331 
623,529, 472 86-79 16,967 
690, 821, 047 18,556 


808, 126, 455 


831, 456, 446 92-96 20, 866 
833, 726, 562 86-94 22,311 
977,577,062 89-80 25,348 
1,057,186,304 27,272 


1,100,393 ,836 


per per 
Freight | Passenger 
Train Train 
Mile Mile 
$ $ 
6-91 3-82 
6-92 3-70 
6-83 3-21 
7-38 3-01 
8-38 2-92 
8-66 3-10 
9-45 3°19 
10-05 3-36 
10-56 3-50 
11-43 3-53 


GROSS EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


OF RAILWAYS 
I919-54 


Whee | OPERATING] 
ey SS EXPENSES 
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6.—Distribution of Railway Operating Expenses 1950-53 


Item | 1950 1951 1952 1953 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Way and structures...........- 163,998,704} 19-7} 202,490,988} 20-7| 215,411,186} 20-4| 227,049,996] 20-6 
Bowigment Peter). | ates cess 189,507,197| 22-7} 224,184,671] 22-9] 243,341,926] 23-0] 254,035,999] 23-1 
Petiest.. 7M... yess 18,591,724] 2-21 19,958,080} 2-1] 21,297,453] 2-0} 22,839,459} 2-1 
Transportation........eceeeeees 403,994,207| 48-5] 468,653,237| 47-9] 504,034,668] 47-7| 516,086,712] 46-9 
General and miscellaneous..... 57,634,730| 6-9] 62,290,086] 6-4] © 73,101,071} 6-9] 80,381,670} 7:3 
Wotals..... #cccc4ad Bais 833,726,562] 100-0 977,577, 062| 100-0] 1,057,186,304| 100-0 1, 100,393,836] 100-0 


nnn nee EEE EEIETIESISD SE SSSSSSS SESS 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—In the ten latest years for which figures 
are available (1944-53) the number of railway employees increased by 21 p.c. and their 
salaries and wages by 95 p.c. Maintenance-of-equipment employees, on hourly rates, 
worked about 14 p.c. fewer hours and were paid 87 p.c. more wages per hour; average 
hours worked by transportation employees were nearly 15 p.c. fewer and their pay was 
increased by about 80 p.c. These figures reflect salary and wage increases received in 
1950, 1952 and 1953 and the conversion to the five day week in 1951. 


7.—Railway Employees and their Earnings 1944-53 
Nors.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total em- 


ployees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 551; 
for 1940-43 in the 1951 edition, p. 723. Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Ratio of Operating 
Earnings (chargeable to 


Year Employees ee ae operating expenses) to— 
arnings TS 
and Wages Gross Operating 
Earnings Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
pI IES sears Seer rain wn Res tetien fase Ob cid Soo 175,095 372,064, 613! allo 42-9 53-8 
TOA BS ae. whtions cretares «cial ucenen ete Terenereerne 180, 603 371, 814, 379 2,059 43-8 53-7 
1946 na geak Gis aoa o heeee eters eaeterareiors 180, 383 396, 856, 901 2,200 50-2 57-8 
BUS Wy ie rep aN ass AAR ts a eur Bibs Wet on (Hen rere 184, 415 429, 843,142 2,001 49-9 56-7 
1948 RR IE, oie eo aM Runes eereeiner tae 189, 963 512,054,795 2,696 53-0 57-5 
1949...5. HDS MR ata citys We serene ae 192,366 523, 453,375 Pal 52-9 - 56-9 
195 Or econo 5 Want atore ae tacale tate ete Conan oleret 190, 385 523,008,515 2,747 49-8 57-2 
195 Bese Seats i eeeiia tas tee teres ohne cna evae amet cat eat oles coy 204, 025 624, 682, 754 3,062 52-0 ~ 58-0 
LGB 2S, is: si anet nar SRR Ce ae Reta ote ee 214,143 669, 457, 962 3,126 52-1 57-7 
19538. 8.2 a5 see 2. on eee ae pone 211,951 724,077,594 3, 416 53-4 58-6 


1 Includes approximately $10,000,000 in wages earned in 1943. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. 


As the country developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly 
apparent and aid was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile 
of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture 
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issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, all debenture issues of that System, except those for rolling stock, have been guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government. No new land grants or cash subsidies have been 
advanced by either the federal or provincial governments since 1939. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918 provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. ‘These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure, through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been eliminated in this 
manner in recent years. The only provincially guaranteed railway bonds outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1953 were those of the Government of New Brunswick to the amount of $465,000. 
Federal Government guarantees at the same date amounted to $510,248,955: this amount 
does not include $3,728,436 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former 
Grand Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which 
interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Table 8 shows the passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 1944-53. 
A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways is 
given at pp. 802-803. 


8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1910-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


ERPS ae ee ee ee ee 
SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 
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PASSENGER 
Year ~ Revenue Passengers 
Passenger- wharraee) Passengers Resreussrs Carried One 
Train — Car Milest Carried? One Mite Mile per 
Miles! Mile of Line 
No No No. No No 
LOLA ae rake hbo oe gs Pen oe oes 46,575, 706 450, 042, 986 60,335,950 | 6,873, 188,000 162,729 
WOE G At reettatnge t.0. ox ttask outs We%atax 47,067, 607 447, 822,527 53,407,845 | .6,380,155,000 |: 150,917 
CE te 2 pet Sin i nee nena 45,700, 856 415, 890, 589 43,405,177 | 4,648,558, 000 109,773 
AG27 Peet SOE, JE Gah 45,367,725 398, 646, 636 40,941,387 | 3,732,777,000 88, 218 
A948 aS aeehe eens clteiee << ee. dts toe 46,101, 568 410, 689, 409 38,279,981 3,477, 273, 000 82,193 
1940 Ft SI BAST a Alcs SR Bohais 45,680,009 407, 421, 229 34,883,803 | 3,193,174,337 74, 497 
AO5 OSs see ccbccel bias he «cave iste a 43,744, 164 392, 800, 555 31,139,092 | 2,816,154, 232 65,519 
TOD Leer ccc btinecnks Decrees picks or ik 46, 200, 947 415,178, 734 30,995,604 | 3,110,240, 504 ‘72,424 
TURE Ries eo ei ltd 47,663,617 431, 234, 562 30,167,145 | 3,151, 261,385 73, 319 
Ee eel Pe ee ee See ee eee 46,977,271 430, 726, 717 28,736,159 | 2,985,943, 809 69,378 
Average . Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts $ miles No $ 
See ett err eee eee Eee ET 1-92 2-18 114 148 3-82 
AUN. Seg» eee ae eee ee 1-96 2-34 120 136 3-70 
POSNER. coke ¢.cle ity ve Sas Sale le se 2-15 2-30 107 102 3°21 
LET sree oN RNS eT EG BETES SG 2-35 2-14 91 82 3-01 
TA Be MRIs 2 Sod ons s SOI wie 2-40 2-18 91 75 2-92 
NAPA Me 2). tod eet S 5.5. ORE, 85 te 2-663 2-443 923 69 3-05 
ee B26. OO. be bat ch 2-79 2-52 90 64 3-19 
“ee i a ae a 2-86 2-87 100 67 3-36 
BOSE ihe MAM OE ois s delet oartaun > 2-88 3-01 104 66 3-50 
“the Bae So) So ie eee ee 2-88 2-99 104 64 3-53 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts 1944-53—concluded 


FREIGHT 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Year Freight- Freight- Freight aioe Carried 
Train Train Car Carried5 | One Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles‘ Mile of Line 
No. No. tons tons tons 
LOGE SIEs Os. SSE aM eee eee 83,564,629 | 3,297,475,933 | 155,326,332 | 65,928,078,000 1,560, 908 
ERY ee CoRR Pe fey ce OS cae ae 80,712,589 | 3,189,311,345 | 147,348,566 | 63,349,095, 000 1,498, 465 
NOdGtamettacte centre terte et ayerh chia 77,794,963 | 2,973,411,653 | 139,256,125 | 55,310,308, 000 1,306, 121 
LOAN ERE eI IND. BV PEROEE Fad Oe 82,377,565 | 3,176,646,828 | 152,855,820 | 60, 143, 035,000 1, 421,384 
ke eNO as ae ERIE SS Se gis & 83,398,617 | 3,120,704,440 | 154,932,804 | 59,080,323,000 1,396,500 
POAQEFEE . A eEe, deka tteesaet. Ac 81,648,053 | 3,091,633,447 | 142,719, 4313) 56,338, 230,000 1,314,3793 
19503..%. 4. DAC a RSC ee 81,397,148 | 3,093,946,961 | 144,218,319 | 55,537,900,000 1,292,120 
LOO Meee ct tewve cis ceaters yee eerste eaparert 87, 181, 640 3,384, 341, 192 161,260,521 | 64,300, 418,000 1,497, 274 
L952, AME te Oe oe a ae es 89,217,123 | 3,551,802,171 | 162,175,381-| 68, 430, 417,000 1,592, 146 
UES en aan Son Cty Obod acncas ca ose: 84,997,904 | 3,448,530,542 | 156,249,259 | 65, 267,016,000 1,516, 462 
Freight : Average Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts Heerints Length of |Train Load,} Load per Freight- 
per Ton lead Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
Lae ccrotrenscer ot er oetet ore anne ner 0-876 3-72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
1945 eh ies, caste Man car ratts Aabeetos 0-882 3-79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
19AG ere ada trees Mets eee 0-961 3-82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
1947:,.... SET Ree Ae ee ee 1-009 3°98 393 730 30-23 7 +38 
O48 eR tate ry. cree 1-183 4-51 381 708 30-16 8-38 
1 O40 prayers tone Reissues iar eae Ree 1-256 4-963 3958 689 29-65 8-62 
I elcen S RO Bee ae An neice ee 1-385 5°33 385 682 28-91 9°45 
IC ES pa et irc ar et es nt eal) 1-362 5-43 399 738 30-61 10-05 
1O52 eerie tes ec ete e ee 1-377 5-81 422 767 31-68 10-56 
ODS ies vneteratrstacenoeaciot te creereecsrters 1-489 6-22 418 768 31-16 11-43 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Newfoundland included 
from 1950. 4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 5 Dupli- 


cations eliminated; see Table 9 for details of freight carried. 


The amount of revenue freight carried on the railways in 1953 was slightly less than 
that carried in 1952. Of the 156,249,259 tons carried in the later year, mine products 
accounted for 34-0 p.c., manufactured and miscellaneous products 31-2 p.c., agricultural 
products 23-2 p.c., forest products 10:4 p.c., and animals and animal products 1-2 p.c. 
As compared with 1952 agricultural products carried dropped 2-9 p.c., mine products 3-2 
p.c., forest products 16-2 p.c., and manufactures and miscellaneous products 0-3 p.c. 
The animal products group was the only one to record an increase and that increase 
amounted to 10-3 p.c. The largest increases among the individual commodities carried 
were shown by meats and other edible packing-house products, sand and gravel, stone, 
gasoline and petroleum products and automobiles, trucks and parts. 


9.—_ Commodities Hauled as Freight on Railways 1949-53 


Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 
United States railways. 


Commodity Group and Products 1949! 1950 1951 1952 1953 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products.......................05- 28,290,321 | 24,375,858 | 31,739,398 | 37,402,773 | 36,305,797 
WihGd to: tee ee ee an eer 12,861,460 | 10,180,638 | 15,444,631 | 19,026,645 18, 463, 859 
Oats...... Hits oat ie Pee as a earn NS orecen e aoe 2,523,349 1,998,361 2,679,391 3,219, 709 3,188,551 
Other grain: Se heres Eo ee 4,195,518 8, 430,079 4,703,796 6, 465, 472 6, 301, 193 
HIG UR sed Mata once apt Se eee 2,012,513 1,996,281 2,222,861 2,233,819 2,043, 808 
Other mill productS<: scectsees ec tet ren 2, 463, 699 2,479,974 2,565,747 2,584, 815 2,327, 895 
Other agricultural products..................-- 4,288,782 | °4,290,625-1 4, 122°972 | 3,872, 313 3,980,491 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Railways 1949-53—concluded 


Commodity Group and Products 19491 1950 1951 1952 1953 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Asalinal! PeOmmets Joi «his eci05s vdies eehotger es + Seis 2,539,475 | 2,302,225 | 2,196,327 | 1,693,690 1,868, 285 
MINOR COOKER ase iets cnet cos Selec ere eee es 976,565 907,046 759, 169 679,624 670,040 
Meats and other edible packing-house products. 894, 266 764, 040 815, 267 496,038 656, 695 
Other anial/ products Tactics ct selec ces wees 668, 644 631, 139 621, 891 518,028 541,550 
MLIING SOTOUTICUS TI, Lecce ire sise ac ssc wielale. o Siete aie} 51,741,450 | 55,748,420 | 56,055,106 | 54,821,932 | 53,081,658 


G@aIMSDENVACIEGL ONS. 0. oo eiuitb iaieiscle a01s prstpin. es oe 
ASOD AL PUTEIALLOUS fora reiis ores erevererararete-evesetute layer eronerense 


4,099,390 | 4,481,323 | 4,110,389 | 3,879,154 2,911,118 
13,946,461 | 15,058,571 | 14,505,205 | 13,796,988 | 12,270,030 


Coal, subbituminous...........cesceeceeseecees 2,340,378 | 2,400,271 | 2,151,652 | 2,090,353 1,719,554 
Goal) LENstbO wk rasan eeie.treiieieis wieoie'sisioiare.e)a'e aisiaje, 0:86 1,521,762 | 1,787,973 | 1,802,473 | 1,641,374 1, 562, 262 
ONG... ie oles ete EMIS - GEER ole hd Sia lenibiele ere wietut ote 1,805,620 | 1,899,872 | 2,223,652 | 2,145,360 1,802,753 


11,715,952 | 12,312,946 | 13,284,529 | 12,876,555 | 13,007,268 


1,330,464 | 1,427,581 | 1,446,910 | 1,428,033 1,451,520 
3,118,677 | 3,582,966 |. 3,900,617 | 4,503,818 5, 646, 813 
2,629,652 | 2,788,301 | 3,486,464 | 3,903,012 4,087,903 
9,233,094 | 10,008,616 | 9,143,215 | 8,557,285 8, 622, 437 


15,596,398 | 15,830,339 | 20,835,917 | 19,330,157 | 16,194,487 
1,439,447 | 1,350,064 | 1,832,259 | 2,372,333 1,947, 648 
457,848 440,306 355, 213 282,089 178, 459 


Ores and concentrates... ..02seecee cevewece coe. 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous 

BRC THIS) |. Selene Fo os cert cs oho tie ess eee ee eis 
SHHUANORELAVEL teem orn raaltetciea nels seis steerer 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken).............-- 
Other mine products a .G..cccoses cals Ge» lees at 


Worest Products. fo sscort oh Rae ees ees 
Logs; posts, poles; piling. ...... 0. 0.seseedsieses 
Cordwood and other firewood..............005: 


Prbswaodee «. d..c+ Bet E.. w8 AOR J: cae s Sada ce 6,555,770 | 5,521,412 | 9,970,231 | 8,663,783 5, 878, 947 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
Hine Graritoll len yaaa See GEOR RAGA ote Annee 6,418,854 | 7,778,428 | 7,867,659 | 7,153,936 7,237,941 
Other forest products......0.....seseeseeeeenee 724, 479 740,129 810, 555 858, 016 951,492 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous.............. 44,551,787 | 45,961,477 | 50,433,773 | 48,926,829 | 48,799,032 


5,806,468 | 6,226,127 | 6,722,065 | 7,460,770 7,611, 184 
2,720,250 | 2,633,274 | 3,501,728 | 3,454,358 3, 409, 566 
2,102,622 | 2,517,930 | 2,456,566 | 2,302,126 2,809, 963 


Gasoline and petroleum products............... 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe)..... 
Automobiles, trucks and parts................- 


ING WSDUUMb sae eensles eRe re tec teehee sc ois eistorsereietors’s 3,747,561 | 3,844,113 | 4,056,679 | 4,010,699 3, 927, 865 

BN As Suman Atben os Mute bts oe 4s o/h aie ade 1,791,868 | 2,311,057 | 2,750,103 | 2,178,170 2,074,796 

Other manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 24,770,961 | 25,099,776 | 27,725,675 | 26,654,758 | 26,247,295 

Merchandise? (all L.C.L. freight)..............- 3,612,057 | 3,329,200 | 3,220,957 | 2,865,948 2,718, 363 

Eran dv otals robs eee eoes hh darvisieRerere 142,719,431 | 144,218,319 | 161,260,521 | 162,175,381 | 156,249,259 

eee eee) ele Ee eee Pe er ee es ee 
1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 2 Less than carload lots. 


Railway Accidents.—In Tables 10 and 11 all passengers injured are included in the 
figures but, for employees, only injuries are recorded that keep the employee from his 
work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident. 


10.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Railways 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1919-43 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1922-23 edition. 


ee 
—— SSS SSS SSS 


*. Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear | 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No No No No No. No No No 
Nite” peep seartoneth eens 8 562 103 13, 187 242 630 353 14,379 
1 ees laax caste a CRPRA Perec 10 499 98 13, 147 246 705 354 14,351 
O46 oan ee caries Aah otelt OS «vie 3 526 105 11, 406 219 706 327 12, 638 
Wasa ete eta alongs cits cr =o a8 6 9m’ 35 464 103 10, 620 262 755 400 11,839 
TORSION, SSH IN, itera cle eae 15 351 99 9,980 271 825 385 11, 156 
1 eames Pane eit 1 316 71 8,794 257 824 329 9,934 
BOD EECA I a cnfetc tren ele oe 18 297 67 8, 108 232 744 317 9,149 
SS ere = Me rae see ern e syns ss 5 221 84 7,651 301 723 390 8,595 
11 he aaah le apenas a 2 183 74 7,019 317 707 393 7,909 
IL ba ae eee ae Sees 4 181 35 5,917 266 (26 305 6, 825 


1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., and persons crossing tracks at level crossings. 
2 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
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Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and acci- 
dents on railway property. The classification of accidents used for DBS vital statistics 
treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents; provincial. 
statistics also class them as motor vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should 
be made when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of 
accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


11.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways by Specified Cause 1951-53 


1953/2 
Killed | Injured 


1951 
Killed | Injured 


1952 
Killed | Injured 


Class of Person and Description of Accident 


AccIDENTS RresuLTING rRoM MOVEMENT OF 
TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS 


No No No. No. No No 

Class of Person— 

Passencersne ete ke ih tee teeta ce kareena 4 191 2 125 3 133 
Employees........... 1, Seek Ld Ma eee 69 2,341 61 2, 4380 30 2,017 
ETOSPASBOTG a) 6 sass co ut terete ae Caeattemt ae eiods 77 83 100 82 77 90 
INOn=trespassersaut acheter tee biicert * 209 493 208 481 174 479 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc............---.-- 3 19 4 38 6 62 
Totals erty. cores eee eek OR, eR 362 35127 375 3,156 290 25781 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only )— 

Couplinstand uncoupling * peers. or rer tact 7 103 2 106 1 78 
Pee OH TSTONS ea een Tore to eee ee teen ote eee fess Dsl 166 28 195 9 112 
PeraimMentser. wees. Lee tees telah eee a 7 54 4) 38 7 109 

Locomotives or cars breaking down....:...... 1 4 — 1 —_ -— 
Balling from trams oricars. tok. 3b cede hae 5 157 4 176 3 117 
Crep ting N- OF Orr tt AIMS wan Senn aah arenas aeeenas 3 542 1 533 —_ 457 
Struck by trams vet. pie tee ete ee eee 21 53 12 36 6 ove 
Overhead and other obstruction............... — 32 1 25 — 36 
Ophemcnuses ct co ee ee ee 8 1,421 10 1,445 uf 1,209 
Totals a eee ee as SA came 43 2,002 63 25009 33 2,150 

Aut OrHeR ACCIDENTS 

No No No. No. No No 

Class of Person— 

RSCAL TORINO. ir MP yet mepttete Wa nts ene tea a nee eae eee if 773 _- 663 _— 564 
Sho@prnensyy yi vee Se ee Red RRO a Bar PCr 4 1, 885 2 1, 682 2 1, 428 
Braclemenyyaty tees eas ac ete ta, eee ban ease ie 1,993 9 1,674 3 1,382 
Other employees.) aso eeean ee at ee enehite eee 3) 659 2 570 —_ 526 
Passengersene. Geacae eta So eee ae 1 30 _— 58 1 48 
OPCS oo. es ae ee te ere ee 12 128 5 106 9 96 

Totals Aye ete. SE ONO 28 5, 468 18 4,763 15 4,044 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. Its history is presented 
in a special article published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. More detailed in- 
formation than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report, Canadian National 
Railways. | 

Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of 
interest debt undertaken by the Company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 
special article mentioned above. Briefly the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all 
loans that had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain 


* The Hudson Bay Railway is a direct responsibility of the Federal Government and has been operated by 
the CNR for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935; statistics relating to the operation of this line are not included in 
the data for the CNR. 
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loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, 
relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount, Under the 1952 Capital 
Revision Act 50 p.c. of the Company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred 
stock on which, after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also 
for a term of ten years ending Dec. 31, 1961 the Railway is not obliged to pay interest on 
$100,000,000 of its long term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional 
preferred stock annually in amounts related to the Company’s gross revenues. As a 
consequence, the proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in share- 
holders’ account was raised from 34-5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67-2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, 
and the proportion of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. 


12.— Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at 
Dec. 31, 1945-54 


Nore.—Information given in greater detail in DBS report, Canadian National Railways, 


——ows$<SO_60©oOoO.-.-.-.—<—{—OaOqROqROROROoRoORo=>FEe=—=Soomama ee —>>>y> 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
At Dec. 31— Government Capital Guaranteed rae Totals 
of Canada Stock y Cae 
; Federal and Other Assets 
Shareholders Held by Provincial in Publi 
Account Public oh bee es in Public 
Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TUIG See Cece ee. 777,326,528 | 4,643,040 | 528,275,246 44,904,751 | 690,973,594 || 2,046, 123,159 
TUG Meee eC oe. 776,018,575 4, 635, 440 488,772,318 41, 650, 680 718, 537,286 2,029, 614,299 
OAT oR ome 774, 195, 901 4,570,940 538,759,177 44, 100, 584 689, 470, 349 2,051,096, 951 
Toast ee ee 774, 242,649 4,567,540 492,437,507 91,795, 151 760, 494, 825 2,123, 007,672 
HEU 5 ea Te Selene 774, 448, 716 4,560,290 539, 706, 744 85,159,176 743, 661, 162 2,147,536, 088 
TODO eRe tore e 776, 395, 649 4,520, 890 566, 418, 607 92,611,634 739, 847,514 2,179,794, 294 
TC SUIEES sat callie ae i aed ne 776,395, 649 4,518, 890 518,396, 607 96, 800, 428 857, 573,774 2,253, 685, 348 
1052. otk. Awe he 1,531, 072,324 4,516, 490 518,396, 607 87,098, 222 228,055, 165 2,369, 138, 808 
OBS cee te ee 1,552,050, 067 4,514, 490 513,977,391 75, 834, 299 342,140,048 2,488,516, 295 
Ae EAT dachs Bleek See 1,571,393,181 | 4,514,490 | 910,422,885 62,546,711 | 126,771,981 || 2,675,649, 248 


a aS a Tn a ee ee ee 


In Table 13, the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1954 
are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the System. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1954 
—aeoereoeliyecoOwO0—"—<—_w66OowaeesoeeOooeaoqeoqoanWwOoaooOononSS eee eee 


1 Decrease in current liabilities, $7,561,446. 
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2 Includes demand loans and deposits. 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1954 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
ROE cn kee esr oes Pe Rei |g) ETE OR et 1,842,428,131 | 2,780,075,579 +937, 647, 448 
Road and equipment........ SA Rated yee raters EN PROMOS cen chee ere 1, 765,323,644 | 2,639,859,096 +874, 535, 452 
Improvements on leased railway property.............-..0.. 1,492,123 1,270,331 o , 792 
IT ree ey ey ee fe SE ota et Ue eee 4,629, 855 — — 4,629,855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.................. 6, 171, 808 887, 686 — 5,284,122 
Miscellaneous physical property. ..............0000- 00 cc ceeee 34, 767,914 68, 080, 192 + 33,312,278 
emnerenrripanies OF. J27ah, ae? cone.) 8. te ae 24, 253,323 69, 283, 238 + 45,029,915 
ARNE TOTN A a 5, 789, 464 695, 036 — 5,094,428 
I a a et OL et Ore ee et 87,580,218 202,342,939 +114,762,7211 
Ee ee tees we bc ae eee ee kone. SATS 14,651, 422 46, 008, 5222 + 31,357,100 
MENOHMINII, Soto, estate, Lao tics esac. ios ba se A el ck 6,139, 435 14, 599, 180 + 8,459,745 
PeMOMM OUNE SOU TOGCOUVAIDIO.. 5 isl i... Ld Laake ced bocccc sense bus 11,600 —_ 11,600 
Traffic and car service, balances receivable.................. 2,528, 622 — — 2,528,622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors......... 5, 386, 673 23,776,201 + 18,389,528 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable...........ccecceccccceccuee 16, 857, 420 20,661,771 + 3,804,351 
Mawemals end dupblicgs csc. . ieulics. Toke das xaee i nvcd- eo euteck 41, 408, 999 86,325,914 + 44,916,915 
Interest and dividends receivable...........:0.0c00. cceceees 377,003 65, 213 - 311,790 
TNE 30 3. BOLUS SO Od PO ete 4... .§ 112, 269 _ - 112,269 
Rare fas) ftw AES AM ed Yok au ee. CARD 106,775 10, 906, 138 + 10,799,363 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1954—concluded 


Increase 
Account Dee. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1954 or 
Decrease 
tle Ses Pe ye eS ee ee 

Deferred Assets...........0. cere eres ee cece erence erenceteeee 12,325,297 127,037,860 +114, 712,563 
Working fund advances........-... see secre e nen e tener renee ees 166, 847 688, 929 + 522,082 
Insurance and other funds...........eeeeeeeee eee reer ener ees 352, 488 15,000, 000 + 14, 647,512 
Pension contract fund. .....2-.. esse eres rn eee eteserereees —_ 102, 500, 000 +102, 500,000 
Other deferred assets.......... secede eee tener eee rece tere renee 11, 805, 962 8, 848, 931 — 2,957,031 
Unadjusted Debits..............- pe eee eee e eect erences eees 15,697,557 17,623,230 + 1,925,673 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 322,059 3, 423, 343 + 3,101,284 
Discount on capital stock............ 66 eee e eee eee eens 634, 960 |} — — 634, 960 
Discount on funded debt... .......2ccssceeer eee cee eee e neces 1,919, 635 7,116, 755 + 5,197,120 
Other unadjusted debits.............- see ee ese e cnet tere eens 12, 820, 903 7,083, 132 — §,737,771 
Grand Totals. co. nes: dee aes seeps ike cee sii ekg 1, 958,031,203 | 3,127,079, 608 +1, 169,048, 405 


Operating Finances.—Gross revenue, operating expenditure and net revenue include 
only those from railway and commercial telegraph operations but the deficits are for the 
entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, 
coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


14.—Gross Revenue, Operating Expenditure, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and 
Deficits of the Canadian National Railway System! 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 590; 
and for 1940-44 ia the 1951 edition, p. 731. Newfoundland is included from Apr. 1, 1949, 
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Income 
Gross : : : Cash 
: Operating Available Total Fixed Net Income ; 
Year Operating ¢ : : Deficit 
Sona Expenditure Ae ee Charges or Deficit? or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
iy Sehaetinnies Hons 433,773, 394 355, 294, 048 73,521, 185 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756, 180 
1O4Gece cases 1 400,586,026 357, 236, 718 37,239, 784 46,685,316 | Dr. 9,445,532 | Dr. 8,961,570 
Ro Vee ete er eh 438,197,980 397, 122, 607 29,330, 757 45,925,891 | “ 16,595,134 | “ 15, 885, 194 
194 eC anak eee ae 491, 269, 950 464,739,970 12,502,931 46,341,727 | “ 33,838,796 OS -S3eOdonr al 
194.0, pee caycn geen be SBE Ke 500, 723, 386 478,501, 660 6, 152, 649 48,631,896 | “ 42,479,247 | “ 42,043,027 
1950 6 ents Seno 553, 831, 581 493,997,079 44,084, 904 47491 983) “3,337,070 1 3,261,235 
LOSI Sree scak eee 624, 834, 120 580, 150, 221 31, 722, 489 48,176,558 | “ 16,454,069 € “15,081,996 
POG Qe es : ces sks, 3 ee 675,219,415 634, 852,915 25,702, 660 25,415,189 | Cr. 287,471 | Cr. 142,327 
LOS Sivas: ceresatae wae ie 696, 622,451 659, 049, 086 29 , 238, 623 29,376,160 | Dr. Beisel 244,017 
TOBA ee csccture ee eto 640, 637, 280 626, 465,374 7,574, 821 32,527,264 | “ 24,952,443 | Dr. 28,758,098 
Oe ae eee 
1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 


8 Contributed by or paid to the Federal Government. 


Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1954 main-track milage (exclusive of electric lines) 
of the Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United States and Newfoundland 
but exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway lines 
controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 
24,359 miles. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, controlled but operated 
separately, the total milage was 24,363-5. The grand total, including 72-9 miles of electric 
lines, was 24,436-4 miles. 
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15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines) 1952-54 


(Exclusive of electric lines) 


a a ee 
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Milage and Traffic 1952 1953 1954 
Train Milage................ miles 75,075,190 71,832, 250 66,007,017 
Passenger trains............ 25, 533, 678 24,949,141 24,315,627 
Freight: trains::...5.35...... xs 49,541,512 46, 883, 109 41,691,390 
Passenger-Train Car Milage........................... miles 235,607,328 232,400, 747 223,407,059 
oaches'and combination... is... joe ccc e ce cas ee 71,032,668! 67, 478, 330! 61,520, 3991 
OSS UN pedi eae ee. <7 Rd Le eae ee eS 969,111 1,021,566 1,047,101 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars...... B 65, 281, 036 64, 340, 084 63, 607,197 
Bagvage; mail, express.fetes...o. ol. << os noncocs ncn. of 98,324,513 99, 560, 767 97, 232,362 
Freight-Train Car Milage.............................. miles} 2,034,249,150 | 1,987,320,004 | 1,811,359, 472 
PACS CMMLOID A Ue 4: ochre ddd see th hoot oe hes 1,348,655,134 | 1,308,501,856 | 1,183,987, 402 
Empty freight........ on 636, 815, 274 632, 418, 375 585,973,718 
ES SOSOMME ee I AE RRO ARE oo: See hh odiot he «) lestvecdexapatoni cous HY 48,778,742 46,399,773 41,398, 352 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)................... No. 18, 832, 815 18,080, 958 17,858,916 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.......... ie 1,635, 201,983 | 1,538,832,219 | 1,471,708,931 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road................. e 1,056 1,033 1,007 
Average passenger journey.............00ceecccece cue. miles 86-83 85-11 82-41 
Average amount received per passenger................ 2°57349 2-53948 2-45015 
Average amount received per passenger mile........... $ 0-02964 0:02984 0-02973 
Average passengers per train mile...................... No. 64-04 61-68 60-53 
Average passengers per car mile.................0.00. cs 12-75 12-40 12-53 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile........... $ 3°86 3-98 3-90 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road......... $ 4,076:82 4,113-98 3, 926-55 
Freight Traffic— 
REerenue ireieh f. CALLE Un. rcleic dente Seve e ace eee Joe: tons 90,053, 919 86,523,327 79,338, 230 
Revenue freight carried one mile...................... s 38, 430, 494,637 | 36,677,980, 252 | 32,881,706, 496 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road...... ss 1,584, 763 1,513,672 1,356, 505 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of 
LOL EE EONS ee ee ee nr ee ae y 1, 708, 033 1, 626, 843 1, 443, 839 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile............ No 776 782 789 
Average tons (all classes) freight perloaded carmile,... “ 30-64 30-03 29-46 
verage hauls revenue freight........... in Se eee ee miles 426-75 423-91 414-45 
Freight revenue per train mile..................20.006. 10-8 11-81 12-06 
Freight revenue per mile of road..................-.06. $ 22, 187-81 22,921-32 20, 816-40 
Preighe PEVCRUE TIC? GOR eos ni. eed ten css ee. -96 6-40 6-34 
Freight revenue per ton mile................000c000 lee $ 0:-01897 0-01501 0-01529 


1 Excludes work service. 


Section 2.—Urban Transit Systems 


The collection of statistical information on urban transportation systems is at present 
undergoing extensive reorganization. Such drastic changes have been made in recent 
years in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres that the 
statistical series, which began with the financial and operating statistics of electric railways 
and later included their motor bus and trolley coach lines, has become inadequate. 


The new series will cover all transit systems including electric railway, rapid transit 
or subway, motor bus, motor coach or trolley coach operation carrying passengers (and 
incidentally freight or express) in urban, suburban or interurban service. A transit system 
may mean any one of these operations or any combination of them. Table 16 gives 
currently available summary statistics for all urban transit systems. Tables 17 to 20 
give the latest information on electric railway systems, continuing the series presented in 
previous editions of the Year Book until the new, more comprehensive series becomes 
available. 


Urban Transit Statistics.—There were 4-2 p.c. fewer passengers carried on urban 
transit vehicles in 1955 than in 1954. The decrease occurred mainly in electric car systems. 
Vancouver and Winnipeg discontinued electric car operations in April and September 1955 
respectively and Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa converted some routes from electric car 
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to trolley and motor bus operation. There were 35,147,070 passengers carried by the 
Toronto Subway in 1955, a figure included in the 398,439,820 electric car total for the year. 
Passenger revenue was down from $120,238,281 in 1954 to $120,143,866 in 1955 despite 
fare increases in Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Windsor and Saskatoon. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems 1954 and 1955 


2. ee | 


Item 1954 1955 
Passengers Carried... .: 0.2... 2... c ener ee eect eee e tenn ce eee cen ees No. 1,264, 434, 239 1, 211,577,619 
TSG ERLE CAT, Cpa tran aa ae etna a) acatce a's pn crneenoan i araranetenate He 456, 854, 386! 398, 439, 820! 
Tralley Dus... We loee on. Peek betes eases. aero ke a) yee netedione nana ae 241, 920, 385 241, 401,062 
A Pee a ow Me edie 8 oe Soc ie eet roe eae < 563, 869, 403 568,010, 451 
Chartered .- odode tects «os bcm tet Milnes eee inc spp metres ober nana rnuat oe 1,790,065 3,726, 286 
Velnicle-Miles RUM. ©... 0.506606 c cece ee cee tenet cee eeseeenens No. 211,643,384 209, 786,992 
FUSE EAE CAT eh. O een Neca een arm 5:8 Ao Ene ttr Oe cops lorm deco naeaats Frenette 2sce of 61, 134, 2262 53,951, 7242 
PP ROllesy bis. beak Oa sete «<= 5 sei ete iets oat cake aie Saher sha eV rata <s 36, 879, 180 38, 003, 904 
A Roi vein dicted mun teneeD amin poscnn ny acanie ssomdde asa Coo sod se 112, 608, 880 115, 960, 648 
Chins berodic hc: ot ccnmueine oa en Bie seven) apres ena se one gers tat are mS 1,021,098 1,870,716 
Mecatioe i 1 {17,696,431 
BOLING. Soc bic dla BE SO nate-n oa ealeses Ne icin HS PaO ee ores + aan Sis gal. , 696, 
Pirdpane Gad Ghee oes Yale cam pea aes Hailes Det RIN opie nme os } 19,389, 124 \ 352, 229 
These) Cll Oe cae a RO ate e mainte: haps Nake > emu thee es 4,317,224 6, 485, 627 
Revenue... csc dest ee bas ob a A es cee os ap $ 120, 238, 281 120,143,866 


1 Includes 27,690 passengers carried by the Toronto subway in 1954 and 35,147,070 passengers in1955. 2 Includes 
4,734,443 miles run by the Toronto subway cars in 1954 and 5,597,500 miles in 1955. 


Electric Railway Systems.—The statistics given here cover the urban and inter- 
urban operations of electric railway systems. Almost all the urban systems are now 
municipally owned, the largest privately owned system being the British Columbia Electric. 
Railway Company; most of the interurban firms are controlled either by the Canadian 
National or Canadian Pacific Railways. The number of electric railways declines each 
year as motor and trolley buses replace electric cars. Of the 22 systems in’ service in 
1953, six operated electric cars, motor buses and trolley buses; nine operated trolley buses 
and motor buses; three operated electric cars only; one operated electric cars and motor 
buses; one, trolley buses only; one, motor buses only; and one reported no electric cars, 


motor buses or trolley buses. The latter two perform switching operations for railways. 


17._Equipment of Electric Railways 1951-53 


TROT De Bh EUR IE See re 


Equipment 1951 1952 1953 Equipment 1951 1952 1953 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Passenger Vehicles.......... 5,545 | 5,581 | 5,602 | Other Vehicles.............. 574 590 661 

Closed"cars.. cc cere rte © 2,399 2,307 pap AN? Baggage, express and mail 

Openicars PEER. 2a cade 4 4 4 GATS Ree Get. Mae See 12 11 10 
Combination passenger and Breve li Cate slic eye ye tey Soaiel tel 86 82 82 
baggage cars..:.......... 5 5 3 WOCOMOUIVES alors => Cte 54 55 56 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughsas. 4 7-aaeee 51 47 46 
CQMipMienitas cece ces 123 108 91 SIWeeDels wictbe seis steers 74 65 65 
Motor DUSES= tee. ste cere <5 1,979 | 2,090 | 2,177 I ruckaecee tere 3 nek 139 153 221 
Trackless trolley buses..... 1,035 1,067 1S 3M GS) Miscellaneous.............- 158 177 181 


ee ee eS Se eee 


The financial statistics of electric railways given in Table 18 have been greatly affected 
by variations in traffic and by changes in mode of local transportation. When electric 
railways have ceased operation because of decline in traffic or have substituted other types 
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of rolling stock their figures have been dropped from the tabulation. Despite changing 
conditions however the gross revenue of electric railways has continued to rise in the 
postwar years. The ratio of expenses to receipts advanced from 86 p.c. in 1946 to 97 p.c. 
in 1953. Many systems have changed from private to public ownership in the past few 
years which accounts for much of the recorded decline in the value of stocks and the 


‘increase in funded debt. 


18.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways 1944-53 


Nors.—Figures for 1901-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1926 edition. 
Ee She "0, ieee aS RE a OT ES EE le te ee eee ee 
Capital Liability Dekastuienk Bagio Revesy 
Soar in Road Gross Operating M aoe & Em- Ce 
Stocks Funded Total and Equip-| Earnings | Expenses tite. ployees Wages 
Debt ment : 
ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. No. $ 
Bods ss . 2 37,540, 432| 142,364,766] 179,905,198] 202,666,204) 84,730,173} 58, 202, 151 68-69 | 19,034 | 36,845, 152 
WORD. Ss: 37,329,194} 142,384,083] 179,713,277| 205,026,475) 88,939, 451 64,533,940] 72-56 | 20,091 | 39,364,771 
1OAG 95S. 35,656, 763| 132,042,089] 167,698,852] 203,537,797] 87,515,721| 75,550, 821 86-33 | 21,700 | 45,675, 363 
OATS OF 33,915,932] 138,246,540] 172,162,472] 218,439,361] 86,519,712 81,787,723] 94-53 | 22,627 | 50,117,441 
MOSS 5 emt 28,138,481] 140,692,280] 168,830,761) 217,385,299} 89,310, 215 88,024,727] 98-56 | 22,593 | 55,268,083 
hee eee 27,425,491) 143,944,716] 171,370,207] 242,095, 483] 95,596,394 92,378,848} 96-63 | 21,661 | 59,155,605 
POGU bese « 27, 252,391| 159,192,587] 186, 444,978] 223, 224,556] 91,034,058 89,414,380] 98-22 | 21,869 | 57,645,574 
LSS Ie aaa 20,252,391] 179,159,159} 199,411,550) 255,057,250) 99,114,548} 97,880, 959 98-76 | 21,052 | 64,188,551 
LL ye 5,535,795!| 147,980,382!| 158,516,177} 260,037, 852) 104,028, 691 101,110,712} 97-20 | 20,268 | 67,252,025 
11 1S 4,336,065] 181,781,857) 186, 117.922] 283, 256,339|107, 990, 692 105,027,443] 97-26 | 20,408 | 68,638,778 


I a 


1 Decrease from 1951 accounted for by the re-capitalization of the Winnipeg Electric Company; transit facilities 
of that Company were transferred to the Greater Winnipeg Transit Company. 


In 1953 electric cars travelled 66,798,532 miles in passenger service, trackless trolley 
buses operated by electric railway companies travelled 34,801,515 miles and motor buses 
61,176,376 miles. Although most of the urban centres in which transit services operate 
have greatly extended their populated areas in the postwar years, electric cars and buses 
travelled fewer passenger miles each year since 1948 and the number of fare passengers 
carried declined each year since 1946. 


19.—Traffic Statistics of Electric Railways 1944-53 


Tey eee for 1901-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


Pee a fr ee PN ee 8 th a SS 
ee SS———eee—e—=e=e=qaoqaoqeeeease=e—ees=0e€©6—~—~™$™$~$qmsmsmm090m@—_0(<—_0000(( 


Miles of Road Electric Car and Bus Milage 


Fare 


Year With Passengers "g Be t 

Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! “a 

Track 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
POETICS EN is Blt k 1,019-69 499-17 169,421,343 | 2,756,755 | 172,178,098 | 1,249,707,399 | 3,769,959 
CUES Se Seen 4 ee 1,015-54 488-30 | 175,498,520 | 2,777,976 | 178,276,496 | 1,316,571,540 | 3,639,989 
On. 2 We eS ae 1,004-44 485-06 | 177,256,084 | 2,822,300 | 180,078,384 | 1,344,916,773 | 3,506,805 
BOGVS. Aa th cme Tote. 895-25 436 95 | 180,204,812 | 2,808,252 | 183,013,064 | 1,323,723,782 | 3,655,278 
EO ae 778-92 391.78 | 182,943,709 | 3,038,989 | 185,982,698 | 1,309,565,795 | 4,050, 111 
REDE AN. ATL s Bet 719-31 356-61 | 173,849,096 | 3,048,146 | 176,897,242 | 1,240,558,812 | 3,702,016 
ge EY ne eee 662-96 326-90 | 173,285,475 | 3,562,144 | 176,847,619 | 1,192,058,052 | 4,115,974 
Osea Sea 595-38 293-87 | 167,316,921 | 3,646,069 | 170,962,990 | 1,133,393,935 | 4,479,404 
Oe See 567-79 272-02 | 166,432,237 | 3,759,193 | 170,191,430 | 1,109,299,866 | 4,079,474 
a a ee en a 552-49 261-81 | 164,871,341 | 3,593,002 | 168,464,343 | 1,076,979,055 | 3,968,742 


a 


1 Includes passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley buses operated by electric railways. 
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20.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways 
19 


Nors.—Figures for 1900-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the - 
1926 edition. 


ue Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear | —- | TS | 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 
i No inl ap Nosrelt, Nos lie Nodelle Nowe | gNo fe Nar etmeheg 
LEY Se nc, CERO RS Se at eos aa 3 3,980 ff 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
DO eG errr tore tetiers ahs, ca Tocsdawenshhwaincneneeoneees 2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6, 628 
OA Gee ears tte RM ee WY sent Pe nr oa 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 17 6,497 
LOA Ce onee, doreses Ri ea ese vigea che Saray ees 2 4,181 4 910 71 1,469 ti 6,560 
1 eye Nossa Ue Ie, etal me ey Aran ee WE eS 2 3,792 5 1,336 74 1,328 81 6, 456 
LOSE eee Bros xl oto ees bie 1 3,688 1 766 63 1,239 65 5,693 
TOS OMe porstrontsatinctccmte ties teen —_ 3,718 1 730 44 1,204 45 5,652 
1 Bo Gi bear ie aS ANE Si oO ete ea — 3,392 2 650 42 998 44 5,040 
1 Fs Ye CR ee ORE PAS 0 eda cht Ah ee 2 3,001 1 655 40 1,046 43 ds Zoe 
195 See, ea es oe so tescns —_— On022 2 650 oll 941 oo 4,913 


The Toronto Underground Electric Railway.—Construction of Canada’s first under- 
ground electric railway or subway commenced at Toronto in 1949 and the line was put 
into operation in March 1954. The route of the subway follows the general line of Yonge 
Street, a distance of about 4-5 miles from Front Street to Eglinton Avenue. Twelve 
stations are located along the line and a pedestrian tunnel links the Union Station and 
the Royal York Hotel with the subway. Subsurface sections of the subway are from 
six to 20 feet underground. Rapid-transit cars, 104 in number, each of 62 passenger 
capacity are used. The 500 foot platforms at all stations accommodate trains of up to 
eight cars in length which handle a peak load of 40,000 passengers an hour in each direction. 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express com- 
panies do not own the means of performing these services; railway facilities are used by 
virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies in Canada have always 
operated in close co-operation with the railways. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. 'The Dominion Express Company, in pursuance of its contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave, in its first tariff, a rate of two and one-half times 
the maximum first class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same distance. 
The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for carrying express 
freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue and the rates paid by 
the shipper are subject to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. All 
express companies are organized under powers conferred by Federal Government legislation 
and their business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable livestock and such 
perishable commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue 
of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in Canada— 
three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express Company, formerly 
the Dominion Express Company, is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines 
of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National and Northern 
Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway 
Iixpress Agency, Incorporated, operates over the Canadian sections of United States rail- 
ways and over the route from Skagway, Alaska, to points in Yukon Territory. No statis- 
tics are available on the volume of traffic carried by express because much of the traffic 
consists of parcels and small lots that would make statistical classification and measurement 
very difficult. 


ee 
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21.—_Summary Statistics on the Operations of Express Companies 1945-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-44 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1927-28 edition. 


a 
SS —————eeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9SSSSsSSSSSS9SSSS9S99999 S000 


y Milages Gross Operating Express Net. 
Year or Company Operated! Earnings Expenditure | Privileges? Gustavia 
No $ $ $ $ 
50,938 37,171, 862 20,040, 339 16,711,647 419, 876 


51,365 39, 260, 553 22,670,616 16,841,229 | Dr. 251,292 
51,341 42,314,758 25,770,190 17,650,061 | Dr. 1,105,493 
51, 840 46, 809,112 30,398, 053 18,785,988 | Dr. 2,374,929 
54, 806 51, 966, 290 32,385, 223 21,226,817 | Dr. 1,645,750 


55,581 52,017, 492 32, 881, 689 21,355,956 | Dr. 2,220,153 


57,355 60, 423, 503 38,374, 128 21,037,164 1,012,211 

57,335 70,185,114 44,744,018 24, 428,739 1,012,357 

55, 805 74, 296, 948 49, 569, 842 23,584, 806 1,142,300 

68, 3733 70,039,054 48, 167, 243 20, 753, 503 1,118, 308 

Canadian National Express.............. 42, 8398 36, 769, 693 25, 606, 614 10,519, 706 643,373 
Canadian Pacific Express...............- 21,409 31, 208, 263 21,461, 660 9,320,113 426, 490 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 928 645, 712 320,036 289, 660 36,016 
Railway Express Agency, Inc............ 3,197 1,415, 386 778, 933 624, 024 12,429 
POUAIS 9086 oe cles, orcs Syeesewsiosys 68,373 70,039, 054 48, 167,243 20,753,503 1,118,308 

oe Jee See ee ee a ee eee ee ee rasta ora 
1 Over railways, boat lines and motor carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Amounts paid by express companies 

to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, ete., for transporting express matter. 3 12,290 aircraft miles 


were reported by the Canadian National Express. 


2?.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper 1950-54 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
RC NN NCE IA eine agi Ig Tacit RSS 
Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 121,476,102 | 137,215,925 | 184,870,537 | 134,996,758 | 130,807, 463 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign 9, 242,789 7,753,328 7,332, 881 7,589,928 7,788, 302 
BOT IAMICS Sn ch peo es oapidanes: 27 21,292,175 24, 186, 587 23, 826, 544 22,144,909 | 20,966,806 
Melegraphic translers.2.... <<. 02 Gn. > 153, 140 191,188 255, 243 274,705 214, 475 
TWotalstsieess VeFs.ess IM..20 152,164,206 | 169,347,028 | 166,285,205 | 165,006,300 | 159,777,046 


23.—Employees, Salaries, Wages and Commissions of Express Companies 1945-54 


ee 


year | ZullTime | nd | migsions | Year| Bunioyos Hf ancl Svealicions 
ages Paid Wages! Paid 

SSE i oF ca ad GR RS RE CN aa Se ONT Fc 

BOISE ie cid aipiad< Ci0.0' 7,160 | 13,945,167 | 1,846,884 || 1950............. 8,974 | 24,195,490 | 2,177,933 
LON AE SES a 7,430 | 16,060,439 | 1,975,856 | 1951............ 9,610 | 28,607,463 | 2,443,341 
gag Se S017. dS, 00k, (0d 1 1, OOF OEE B L002 acces cece wet 10,849 | 32,503,058 | 2,689,830 
BSE cle faneis boi or I MOR EDM OPO Oy IM alli y fae: t31)M) |S U8)»: eee 12,119 | 37,418,060 | 2,795,766 
TOAD aie cece Ws 8,809 | 23,621,322} 2,288,425 || 1954............. 11,4502) 35,882,288 | 2,691,440 


1Includes wages paid to part time employees. 2 Includes part time employees. 
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PART IIJ.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


In this Part of the Chapter, highways and motor vehicles are treated as related features 
of transportation. Following an introductory section which summarizes provincial regu- 
lations regarding motor vehicles and motor traffic, the entire subject of road transportation 
is dealt with under the headings of roads and highways and motor vehicles. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulationst 


Notsr.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The sources of information for detailed 
regulations for specific provinces and territories are given at pp. 809-810. 

General.—The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. 
Regulations that are common to all provinces and territories are summarized under the 
— following headings:— 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and Quebec), and must carry a licence, obtainable 
in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests and renewable annually. Special 
licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland and in some 
jurisdictions special licences are also granted to those who have not reached the specified age. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations —In general all motor vehicles and trailers must be regis- 
tered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, 
one in the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back in the case of 
trailers). In most provinces in event of sale the registration plates stay with the car but 
in Manitoba the plates are retained by the owner. A change of ownership of the vehicle 
must be recorded with the registration authority. However exception from registration 
is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visitors’ private 
vehicles registered in another Province or a State that grants reciprocal treatment. Further 
regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of 
its brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, 
a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic kegulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right hand 
side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, etc., 
placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, usually of 50 miles an 
hour (60 in Quebec and Alberta; in Manitoba 60 in daytime and 50 at night), are in 
effect; slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, in passing schools 
and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings, or at other places or times 
where the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor 
vehicles must not pass a tram that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers, except 
where safety zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and a driver involved must 
not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed 
his name to the injured party. 


Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the car, or 
imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operator’s licence, 
and especially for attempting to operate a motor vehicle while intoxicated. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation Each province of Canada has enacted legislation 
under this heading (sometimes referred to as Financial Responsibility Legislation). In 
general these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor 
vehicle permit of a person convicted of an offence arising out of a motor vehicle accident, 


_* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transpor- 
tation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of the 
administration of motor vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and territories. 
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or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for third-party 
insurance at the time of the accident. ‘The suspension remains effective until any penalty 
or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future is filed. 


Although Safety Responsibility Legislation has not been enacted in either the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinances of the two Territories 
require the owner of a motor vehicle to submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage 
on such vehicle before he can obtain registration. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds.—In recent years a new type of motor vehicle legislation 
has been enacted in all provinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan. This has usually 
taken the form of an amendment to the motor vehicle laws of the province and provides 
for the establishment of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are paid judgments 
awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province which cannot 
be collected in the ordinary process of law. The Fund is created by the collection annually 
of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle 
or from every person to whom a, driver’s licence is issued, except in British Columbia where 
the Fund is maintained by insurance companies. ‘This fee does not exceed $1 per annum. 
A feature of this legislation which is contained in some provincial statutes provides for 
the payment of judgments in the so-called ‘hit and run’ accidents. When these occur, 
if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles; any judgment secured against the Registrar is paid out of 
the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that can be paid 
out of the Fund on one judgment. In all provinces except Manitoba the limits are $5,000 
for one person, $10,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident and $1,000 for 
property damage. In Manitoba the legal limits for third-party liability were increased in 
1955 to $10,000, $20,000 and $1,000 respectively. For ‘hit and run’ accidents payments 
are made for personal injuries or death only. 


Sources of information for provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—Deputy Minister of Public Works, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act 1951, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island 


Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, ¢. 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Halifax. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184) as amended, and the Motor Carrier 
Act (R.8.N.S. 1923, c. 78) as amended. 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax Branch, Department of 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.N.B. 1951, c. 73) as amended. 


Quebec 
Administration —Motor Vehicle Service, Provincial Revenue Offices, Finance De- 
partment, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 142) as amended. 


Ontario 
Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, Toronto. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 167), the Public Vehicle Act 
(R.S.O. 1950, c. 322) and the Public Commercial Vehicle Act (R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 304). 
63023—52 
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Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation,—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1954, ¢. 112) as amended. 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, 
Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act. 
Alberta 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


Legislation —The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 275) as amended, 
the Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (1947, c. 11) as amended, the Public 
Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 276), and Rules and Regulations. The 
Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act and Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity Act 
are administered by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways. 


British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Highway 
Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces, while the Highway Act is administered 
by the Minister of Public Works, the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities 
Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Infor- 
mation'regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Northern Administra- 
tion and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. 


Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (1952, First Session, c. 8) as amended. 


Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communica- 
tions to the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Legislation—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (1950, c. 16) as amended. 


Section 2.—Highways and Roads 


The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with highways and roads. Access 
to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads built by logging, pulp and 
paper and mining companies, although these are not generally available for public travel. 
At the same time great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely settled and are virtually without 
roads of any kind. 


As at Mar. 31, 1954 the total milage of highway and rural roads in Canada was 
524,055. This milage includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads in- 
cluding those in the National Parks and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and local 
roads under municipal jurisdiction other than the milages in cities and towns, The latter 
are given separately under the heading ‘‘Urban Streets” p. 813. 

The 1954 figures are not strictly comparable with those for Mar. 31, 1953; the total of 
517,809 miles for the earlier year is divided as follows: portland cement concrete, 1,841; bitu- 
minous pavement, 14,820; bituminous surface, 14,070; gravel and crushed stone, 160,265; 
earth roads, 326,812. New road surveys in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island and a 
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reclassification in Manitoba resulted in a considerable decrease in gravelled milages in those 
provinces in 1954 and therefore in the total for Canada. The changes also contributed 
to an increase of 4,627 miles in the length of earth roads. The Prince Edward Island 
survey brought a decrease in reported milage in that Province from 3,716 to 3,191 miles, 
Alberta milage dropped by 227 to 85,489 miles and the Territories remained unchanged. 
All other provinces reported increases during the year. Federal roads in the ten provinces, 
including those within federal lands such as the National Parks and the Federal District 
Commission driveways around Ottawa, measured 1,971 miles including 729 in the North 
West Highway System of British Columbia. In addition the 2,128 miles of roads in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories are all classed as federal roads. 


1.—Milage of each Type of Road by Province as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Norr.—The figures for Canada are the sums of the milages so reported. Urban streets are not included. 


Classification | Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Res Canada 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles 


Surfaced Road...| 2,180) 1,559} 8,742} 14,096] 30,175) 63,756) 4,720) 22,520) 30,273) 12,877] 1,718] 192,616 
Portland cement 


concrete........ — 4 7) — 295} 1,011 106) — — 32, — 1, 455 
Bituminous pave- 

Srleruaee ete. se 33} — 34] 1,411] 6,841) 5,304, — — _ 2,021 4) 15,648 
Bituminous | sur- 

TACO Gee. ee 97 334] 1,638} 1,035} 1,209] 5,874] 1,531] 1,333) 2,119) 1,048) — 16,218 


Gravel and 
crushed stone...| 2,050} 1,221) 7,063}11,6501| 21,830} 51,567] 3,083/21,1872) 28,154) 9,776)  1,714]| 159,295 


Non-surfaced 
; Bees et rts 1,632 te — | 12,744) 10,454 cn silo 55,216 en 416) 331, 439 
mproved earth.. 0 9 — ,6103| 40,4224) 26,5445] 9,29 319 
Other earth roads 4 oul) 1,6321{ 3546] — \12,744 10, 454) \79'0355|101,1795| 28,6725| 1,559 91 }3a1, 439 
Totals........ 6,580} 3,191) 15,222] 14,096] 42,919) 74,210) 92,365/164,121) 85,489) 23,734 2,128]| 524,055 
1 Includes improved earth roads. 2JTncludes ‘‘long bridges’. 3 Includes milages of roads gravelled 
but details not available. 4 Does not include surveyed road allowances not in use. 5 Includes all road 


allowances. 


Higher levels of expenditure during the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 brought total 
expenditures on highways, bridges, etc., in the five year period Apr. 1, 1950 to Mar. 31, 1955 
to more than $1,800,000,000 of which $1,100,000,000 was on new construction and major 
reconstruction work. In addition during the same period over $365,000,000 was spent 
on roads, bridges, etc., in rural municipalities, more than $213,000,000 of it on new construc- 
tion and major improvements. The length of surfaced highways increased from 166,899 
miles at Mar. 31, 1951 to 192,616 miles at the end of March 1955 while the length of paved 
and bituminous surfaces increased by 34-3 p.c. in the five year period. Surfaced roads 
accounted for 36:8 p.c. of all highways open to traffic at the end of Mar. 31, 1955 and paved 
highways represented 6-4 p.c. of the total. 


Expenditures on roads and highways outside urban areas during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1955 were $429,472,008, about 8-2 p.c. higher than in the previous fiscal year when 
the outlay was $397,068,159 and 6-2 p.c. higher than the previous peak year of 1952-53 
when $404,291,421 was expended. This rise was partly accounted for by the inclusion 
in the Saskatchewan statistics of expenditures in local improvement districts, rural muni- 
cipalities, villages and towns (less than 1,000 population) not previously reported. Con- 
struction work accounted for $229,087,011 of the total in 1954-55 whereas $234,334,349 
was spent on this phase of road work in 1953-54. Maintenance charges rose 19-3 p.c. 
from $149,844,221 to $178,832,011. The ten provincial governments spent $355,454,863 
in 1954-55 compared with $341,501,941 in 1953-54 and federal expenditures were up from 
$26,759,571 to $32,775,800. 
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2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-55 
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Item.and Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ 
Gonstructiones, 2205, cet ak. Se ae 192,810,362 | 244,614,842 | 234,334,349 | 229,087,011 
Newfoundland’ Sort... eyaenecntt etre teh ans 4,555,303 2,954, 526 4,240, 406 7,921, 808 
Prince td ward islands. see eee, ae 2,130,750 2,221,310 1,788, 675 2,795,081 
Nova, Scotiawn ccc ok. ocees » aaeeet ae ee eke 9, 267,598 5, 744, 539 7,584, 863 6, 190, 534 
ING Wa RUNS WiC ec ee naan ee ne erore 6,039, 885 6,376, 795 6, 9538, 831 6, 867, 169 
Qucbes. ain seats aise ak toes ae era ee eee 56,995, 225 73, 769, 845 57,945,075 58, 153, 492 
Ontario... RaRt 2S) See boost aati 55, 768, 891 69,779, 100 64, 807, 939 56, 762, 275 
Manitoba bites waa donde ane sate eee en ete 9,347, 887 11, 627, 268 12, 162, 353 12,389, 735 
Gea lka tC hOWalihce. aha eck iat Oe cide cee area: 9,065, 930 13,325, 620 13, 860, 596 13,390, 784 
IMD erta. eter eT ee ea erent ria 21,301,524 34,211, 782 40,105,154 40, 240, 306 
British:Columbiay 2k. ae eee eae eee eee 16, 298, 760 23, 170, 263 23, 433, 190 22,128,045 
Viikton and JNi Wisk ese ee hie ene td 595, 600 508, 149 739, 744 1,010,545 
Maintenances oie re ae ce eee. ee eine eine: 127,790,354 | 147,719,640 | 149,844,221 | 178,832,011 
INewroundilandseeeeses seme: SOLE Maree? WRT et Ee 1,646,977 1,893, 130 Hd AE 2,696, 832 
Princesa wancdwlsiand s.thse. -oeetern. fo tee a eae 1,001,335 1,077,210 1,219,612 1,159,178 
ING War SCOtlactr cet rat Bocca ica eee ete ie acl aera 6, 880,574 8, 202, 264 9,563, 259 10,376, 255 
NewiBrunswicls, (ost ae: ee eee sapere 7,083,580 8,618,951 8,235, 747 10, 281, 339 
QUCHEC ae odie ical ad ga ks Bie creole cbt hie esdeasrer 25,735, 365 30, 628,015 31,184,047 35,195, 468 
ON bATIO Mince cc cde IG eo orate ee enarane ae CEG 49,547,029 58, 105, 684 52, 667, 538 57,464, 175 
Manitoba tee ai. ries Set ue rare et cere Seer 2,097,872 2,251,555 2,648,689 3,314, 421 
Saskatche wantin. 9.0% jludsicko eecctdnere ene 3,857,513 4,503,348 4,939,826 15,517,577 
AM Dertat tae eee hele see he ec tanrare 14,390, 843 15,184,161 18, 487, 280 22,744,792 
British Columbiate: es eee ee Fane eens 12,498, 943 15,192,109 14, 558, 602 15, 493,701 
Vukon andi Ne Wel one ae cata ctcr einer ca ecimaeme 3,050, 323 2,062,618 4,072, 286 4,588, 278 
Administration and General?....................... 13,983,546 11,957,539 12,889,589 21, 552,986 
ING@wioun (lance ote cot cere erey ad hae een eines 233, 871 230,943 279, 402 347,610 
Prince: Lid wardelsland (25, eek ecric .eer 68, 988 69, 432 73,115 73, 268 
Novas SCOUIA fe tate ae ee hee ere oe Reece 692, 893 968,344 792,148 798,905 
News Brunswithcon su. sone toe ee tee a are aerate 242, 682 276,312 307, 994 416,716 
Quebec, Jans est eae ee eit eee 2, 436, 853 2,602,009 2,727,669 3,383, 708 
CMESTIO See cde te es ee a cL ee eens 4,583, 869 4,636, 933 5, 027, 809 10, 958, 835 
Manito besten es oe ca cede eee ers 685, 479 738,036 787,645 801, 103 
Saskatchewanls.0s..cbic bien re ieee ee 282,334 384, 262 433, 990 1,251,078 
IM DOrta tte ee ere cee renee rere 89, 2873 86, 6493 75, 6473 1,259, 707 
British Columbia,....eeee seater ce eee eee 4,353, 599 1, 654, 696 1,971, 234 1,805,578 
AV ulkonvarn deNR Wei eee foie eran res) acer ecoNeegs ereeeiees 31,039 11,693 13, 102 25,476 
Dotalsre es ori RM as aes cance ees 334,584,262 | 404,291,421 | 397,068,159 | 429,472,008 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
Federal &. (cesar ah. SR. i Se 21,667,085 25,034,650 26,759,571 32,775,800 
Provincialaayy ek ee eee Pe woes wel 287,934,225 | 350,248,566 | 341,501,941 | 355,454,863 
Neunricipal ert. oe ce oe See seas 23,5 288,598 27, 721, 288 27,505,913 37,173,083 
ORS WAS. 9 DEA RE tae HES 1,694,354 1,286,917 1,300,734 4,068, 262 


1 Includés payments from railways and contributions from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, etc., amounting to $1,443,009 in 1951-52, $925,580 in 1952-53, $712,523 in 1953-54 and 
$1,237,237 in 1954-55. 2 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $282,652 
in 1951-52, $298,230 in 1952-53, $399,834 in 1953-54 and $431,002 in 1954-55. 3 Federal administrative costs only. 


The Trans-Canada Highway System.—An outline of the Agreement on and 
specifications and construction of the federal-provincial Trans-Canada Highway and a 
map showing the proposed route in the provinces participating is given in the 1951 Year 
Book, pp. 631-634. The road will be a hard-surfaced two lane highway, 22 to 24 feet in 
width, with ample shoulder widths, bridge clearances and sight distances, low gradients 
and curvature, and a load-bearing capacity of nine tons for one axle. Railway grade 
crossings will be eliminated wherever possible. Eight provinces entered into this Agreement 
with the Federal Government in 1950 and Nova Scotia became party to it in 1952. The 
Highway in these nine provinces has a length of 4,580 miles, divided as follows: Newfound- 
land 610 miles; Prince Edward Island 74; Nova Scotia 310; New Brunswick 388; 
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Ontario 1,412; Manitoba 305; Saskatchewan 414; Alberta 292; British Columbia 692; 
and the National Parks 83. Quebec, while not co-operating with the Federal Government 
on a financial basis, is still providing a highway linking the two ends of the Trans-Canada 
route in Ontario and New Brunswick, 


Contractual commitments for the nine participating provinces with respect to new 
construction on the Highway during the period Dec. 9, 1949 to Mar. 31, 1955 amounted 
to $179,096,584 of which the Federal Government’s share was 50 p.c. or $89,548,291. 
Federal payments to the provinces during this period for prior, interim and new construction 
totalled $65,462,051. On-site labour expended on the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1955 
amounted to 3,426,801 eight-hour man-days of employment; off-site employment required 
for the provision of necessary materials and services is estimated at 5,825,562 man-days. 
The Highway through the National Parks is being constructed with Federal Government 
funds and the amount of $5,500,000 was allotted by Parliament for that purpose for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1956. 


By August 1955 contracts for 1,835 miles of grading had been approved and the 
equivalent of 1,554 miles built, contracts for base-course and paving had been approved 
for 1,357 miles and the equivalent of 1,167 miles completed, and 117 bridges, overpasses 
and other structures having over 20 foot spans had been completed. 


Urban Streets.*—Statistics of streets, sidewalks, bridges and culverts in cities and 
towns have been collected since 1935. The smaller municipalities are not included but 
these do not incur much expense for street construction and maintenance and their inclusion 
would add little to the total. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, 317 municipalities reported 
15,909 miles of streets, 4,709 miles of which were bituminous pavement, 804 miles concrete 
pavement, 3,845 miles bituminous surface, 3,689 miles gravel and crushed stone and 72 
miles other surfaces. ‘Thus the total length of surfaced street was 13,119 miles and the 
remainder was earth road. Expenditures on urban streets in 1954 by 317 municipalities 
amounted to $93,045,185 as compared with $82,981,153 spent by 303 municipalities in the 
previous year. The 13 cities reporting outlays of over $1,000,000 in the later year accounted 
for 57-3 p.c. of the total expenditure. The metropolitan city of Toronto alone spent 
$6,300,000 or 5-8 p.c. of the total. The major development in urban spending in 1954 was 
the assumption of responsibility for major thoroughfares in the Toronto area by the Muni- 
cipality of Metropolitan Toronto whose principal accomplishment during the year was the 
resurfacing of Yonge Street at a cost of $1,200,000. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 1904. 
Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New Brunswick began 
registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1906; British Columbia in 
1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince Edward Island in 1913; and Yukon 
Territory in 1914. 


In 1905 only 565 motor vehicles were registered in Canada but by 1915 the number 
had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With the exception 
of 1931-33 an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 1,572,784 motor vehicles 
were registered. The number of commercial vehicles continued to increase dtiring the war 
years but a considerable decline was shown in passenger cars because of the restrictions 
on manufacture and the rationing of tires and gasoline. However postwar recovery 


*A dditional information on urban streets is given in DBS annual report, Highway Statistics. 
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was rapid and registrations have risen steadily to a 1954 total of 3,644,589, including 
2,688,465 passenger cars and taxis, 908,599 trucks and miscellaneous vehicles, 9,860 buses 
and 37,665 motorcycles. 


3.—Motor Vehicles Registered by Province 1945-54 


Norz.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given in the 1937 Year Book, p. 668, and those for 1936-44 in the 
1948-49 edition, p. 707. 


You! [nda.cl PmIMeareUl WB. |eoserbleronculeaay, Sbisuzic? | Aten eae eee 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
194b eer ite aera 8,835} 56,699) 41,577) 228,681 662,719] 92,758] 140,257) 130,153) 134,788] 1,497,081 
1946. Saunt aes 9,192] 62,660} 44,654) 255,172} 711,106] 101,090] 148,206) 138,868) 150, 234]! 1,622, 463 
DEE yee ig es ade 9,948} 70,300) 51,589) 296,547| 800,058) 112,149} 158,512) 155,386) 179, 684) 1,835,959 
1948 Fo oie. eo nae 11,290} 76,319] 62,366] 335,953) 874,933] 128,000) 167,515) 173,950) 202,126] 2,034,943 
1949 enc 13,981} 13,211] 83,443] 67,280} 384,733] 970,137) 139,886] 185,027) 200, 428) 230,008) 2,290, 628 
1950.........] 16,375] 15,383] 94,743) 74,415) 433,701] 1,104,080) 157,788} 199,866) 230,624) 270,312!) 2,600,511 
LOD weenisece 20,058) 16,896} 105,262] 83,023] 500,729) 1,205,098} 171,265) 215,450) 259,841] 291, 417) 2,872, 420 
19527 ene 23,630] 18,717) 114,982} 89,839] 574,974) 1,291,753] 187,881] 237,014) 291,469) 321,482) 3,155,997 
1953 eno se 29,576} 20,286} 129,564) 93,914] 617,855) 1,406,119] 203,652) 257,504) 318,812) 348, 830)| 3, 430, 672 
1904.2 Shc e es 34,423} 20,848) 183,087] 99,058) 674,114) 1,489,980) 210,471) 267,373} 338,541) 371,711} 3,644,589 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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4.—T'ypes of Motor Vehicles Registered by Province 1953 and 1954 


Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory A Gsiias he 9 Buses et sca Total 
etc.? 
1953 
Newfoundland............scceeeccecccccccscceees 20,509 8, 569 200 298 29,576 
Prince Edward Island.............-:sseeeeeceees 12,218 7,932 15 121 20, 286 
INOUE SCOLIB ES Teese te pee nes och cat slept toposes 88, 985 39, 231 8 1,348 129,564 
NeW BTUs WICK... docs. cee crea eeeuaseseese 63,041 29,249 431 1,193 93,914 
> See ine Sh Gg: Be nnnne I> een on ncaa ty 440,720 158,595 3, 464 15,076 617,855 
ROHGATION Seto ns dae. oe dele b oaeniee se efe sages 1,117,175 271,581 4,049 4 13,314 1,406,119 
(OSS eT oR Cg a 145,052 56, 648 190 1,762 203, 652 
Saskatchowan.........--.ssececece cece ceseeeees 157,942 98,517 120 925 257,504 
ARI DDOV ES coc se ce geile leew craiaceis wleesgyeteioiars weil lsinrale ster 207, 402 108, 625 479 2,306 318, 812 
“British Columbia.......... 00.5. c cece eee e eee 258, 940 86,065 8 3,825. 348, 830 
Wide Ts badass 1,70 2,761 a0 eg 4,560 
Camada, 1953...........ccccce cece enone 2,513, 754 867,773 8, 968 40,177 3,430,672 
1954 

Newfoundland...........cceceescesecereseemecnes 24,000 9,920 188 315 34, 423 
Prince Edward Island.........--.-0eseseeeeerees 12,551 8, 143 14 140 20, 848 
INO VAIS CObIAS css sie cn siete ose wot siete eo retent ames 90,068 41,818 3 1,201 133,087 
New Brunswick..........-:scesseecseecewereeees 67,624 29,970 443 1,021 99,058 
WG DDOG, Sas olak debe cde Sone Sew FFs cy2sis eNom eh O: 490,819 164,981 3,611 14,703 674,114 
CUTE Re aR Seg ne Gate eee ancien 1,187,725 285,019 4, 7824 12, 454 1, 489, 980 
NUE OO Ghee sdebneenn iaadooo eo Ga aga mC orabe 151,915 56, 794 185 1,577 210, 471 
Saskatchewan......... cece cece cece reece ee teerees 162,980 103, 642 109 642 267,373 
PRU EY tes a5. entero le teem visa ios dee. <i ake in!o.c) opin, Entoraiaretenels 222,305 113, 872 §11 1,853 338,541 
British Columbia.......-.....-+---eeeseees cess: 276,161 91, 806 3 3,744 $71,711 
RAEN Dh. Wisk sceca pane se ae egy een et ee 2,317 2,634 17 15 4,983 
Camada; 1954. 2235. 25 ib pcos cS aes oe wees 2,688, 465 908,599 9,860 37,665 3,644,589 


‘ 1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 3 Included with trucks. - 4 Includes trolley 
uses. 


1 
Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption of auto- 
mobiles in Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the 
sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of 
motor vehicle sales in Canada are given in Chapter XXI, Domestic Trade. 
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5.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles 1945-54 


Re-exports of 
Imported Cars 


Cars Made for 


Sale in Canada! Car Imports 


Apparent Supply 


Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial? | senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial 

No No No No No. No No No 
LOAD eee hee conte hs 1,866 47,459 236 1, 855 = 19 2,099 49, 295 
OSG. ae eet es tee 63, 501 41,318 18, 642 3, 600 6 12 82,137 44, 846 
Ng act re ee eee Teh rotons 128, 243 63, 152 35,570 7,293 26 4 163,787 79, 441 
IOUS S Oe) cee ei Le oe eee 1353316 73, 582 17,037 3,575 1 41} 152,336 Cuglso 
LOAQ Nt eee eee ete 177,060 85,715 35, 293 3, 404 32}: 8 |} 212,321 89,111 
LOD OL Are eae Ses 259, 481 96,826 81,722 6, 806 62 20) 341,141 103,612 
TORT Se 22 ON Be, eten te eae 243,155 | 105,547 42,631 5,703 2,866 11 |} 282,920 111, 239 
LkUGY Ls eee WP Sen Pe melo: 245,443 | 112,485 35, 665 4,328 999 11} 280,109 116, 802 
1953 oe ne hens. 319,937 | 100,772 53,179 5, 296 44 3 || 373,072 106,065 
[ORS 8 SRO hee 267, 452 59, 666 38, 509 4,973 84 25 || 305,877 64, 614 

1 Factory shipments since 1952. 2 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motor 
vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial government 
income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial authorities 
are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, 
dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1954 the average cost per motor 
vehicle for operating taxes and licences was almost $90. Lower gasoline tax rates in the 
five provinces from Ontario westward brought the averages for those provinces below the 
national average. Present gasoline tax rates range from nine cents per gallon in Manitoba 
to 17 cents in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 6. Federal Government revenue from import duties, excise 
and sales taxes are given in Chapter XXIV, Public Finance. 


6.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Truck, Bus, 


Passenger | Trailer and Chauffeur,| Public 


; ‘ pt Motorcycle | Driver and Service Gasoline 
Province or Territory alana er Tiiconcas Dealer Vehicla Tax Total! 
Denied Licences Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland......... 407, 626 501,577 2,630 132,793 2 2,598, 547 3,643,173 
Pech lslangd a ee ee 213,338 211,590 534 55, 600 3,914 | 1,300,186 1,785, 162 
Nova Scotia........... 1,722,282 | 1,765,253 3 310, 066 74,630 | 10,314,084 }} 14,186,315 
New Brunswick........ 1,346, 839 1, 693,285 5,891 239 , 227 3 8,780, 183 12,065, 425 
Quebes.: .scs0 cree scnees 11,362,962 | 10,175,730 39,698 | 2,063,678 730,487 | 59,702,807 || 84,075,362 
Ontario ae sone 11,548,904 | 12,771,875 24,101 2,122,779 1,826,625 | 92,657,841 || 120,952,125 
Manitobatiet:... gue: Deoot hao 1, 445, 584 6,971 84,716 460, 100 8,984, 172 13, 308, 696 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,488, 424 2,330,069 3,386 367,918 201,286 | 14,470,247 19, 861,330 
Alberta POE AOS 6 58 8,022, 235 3,111,037 6,017 545, 544 2,370,364 | 18,576, 963 27,632,160 
British Columbia...... 5,444,969 | 3,297,511 17,045 345, 875 415,751 | 18,107,275 || 27,628, 426 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 28, 984 31,176 39 17,188 32,543 209, 900 319, 830 

Totals. eee. 39,913,716 | 37,334,687 106,312 | 6,285,384 | 6,115,700 |235, 702,205 | 325,458, 004 


wa on ee ee ee is ee ee See ee ee. ee 


1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Included with trucks. 3 Included with other motor vehicles. 
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Sales of Gasoline.—‘Gasoline’, under the provincial Acts, is considered to include all 
petroleum oils used as fuel in internal combustion engines, as well as propane gas which 
is being used to an increasing extent in motor buses. 


7.—Sales of Gasoline by Province 1950-54 


Province 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
. gal gal gal. gal gal 

BPGWIGHMOIANO inna cas es fen't sc) vas. I 1 13, 820, 200 16, 504, 200 18, 818, 942 
Prince Edward Island............. 9,085,340 10, 245,817 10, 832, 264 12,388, 599 12,782,733 
PIOVA CURES chabert sc cbe ses ts 61,348, 662 65,776,919 69,174, 476 75,772, 354 80,518, 367 
Pew romewirkt. (0.07 Ta viets k 58,814, 989 63, 615, 057 67,361,022 77,108,360 78,065, 848 
EE SD 340, 621, 374 372, 853, 122 430, 671, 283 456, 460, 906 484, 868,758 
i See | ae Se 687, 729,936 766, 491, 887 844, 162, 648 928,515,728 991,397,120 
JS OR) Ee See 112, 495, 837 127, 658, 248 148, 274,072 159,554,101 162,578,296 
PPOEMUCNOWAN.) S522) c2 sh... etee 176,118,129 192, 585,333 238, 663, 980 250, 698, 689 244,370,743 
peer eM Cash orate os bps 241,387,708 272,991, 830 329, 255,018 361,665,017 388, 929, 549 
British Columbia.................- 155, 423, 743 173,070, 142 191, 444,793 210, 028, 255 235, 670,948 

Totals, Gross Sales........... 1,843, 025,718 | 2,045, 288,355 | 2,343,659,756 | 2,548, 696,209 | 2,698,001, 304 
Refunds and exemptions........... 461,777,271 527,198, 497 625, 547, 937 646, 181,392 677 , 096, 843 

Totals, Net Sales............. 1,390,090, 4471) 1,528,905,8581| 1,718,111,819 | 1,902,514,817 | 2,020,904, 461 


1 Estimated net sales for Newfoundland, amounting to 8,842,000 gal. in 1950 and 10,816,000 gal. in 1951, are 
included in net totals; gross sales for those years are not available. 


Motor Carriers.*—Statistics of the ‘for hire’ segment of the motor carrier industry 
have been collected since 1941. Until 1946 firms having a gross revenue of $8,000 or more 
were included but in 1947 the coverage was extended to include motor carriers having gross 
revenues of less than $8,000. . 


The continued co-operation of provincial authorities, trucking associations and other 
interested parties has resulted in gradual improvement in the statistical accuracy of these 
data but much still remains to be done. Little capital is required to enter the trucking 
business and as a result many marginal operators are associated with the industry. The 
large turnover and numerous changes in operators each year creates many problems in 


the collection of statistics. Continued growth of the industry is indicated by the latest 


figures which, partly through amalgamations, show a smaller number of reporting firms 
than in 1952 but indicate an increase to $261,422,465 (1953) from $233,973,179 (1952) 


or approximately 11-7 p.c. in gross revenue. 


For presentation, motor carriers have been separated into six groups, three freight 
and three passenger. Freight carriers are grouped as follows: (1) those having revenues 
of $20,000 or over; (2) those having revenues between $8,000 and $19,999 and (3) carriers 
grossing less than $8,000 per year. All city passenger carriers are included in the “‘city” 
group while “intercity and rural’? passenger operators are divided between group (1), 


those having revenues over $20,000 and group (2) which includes the operators with gross 
revenues of less than $20,000. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report, Motor Carriers, Freight -Passenger. 
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These statistics do not include motor bus operations of street railways except where 
such services are entirely motorized. Motor bus data for street railways are included 
Excluded are operations of vehicle fleets . 
owned and operated by private companies where the vehicles are not available for public 
service, such as dairies, bakeries, departmental and grocery stores, oil and gasoline dis- 


under electric railway systems (see p. 804). 


tributors, breweries, etc. 


Operators under almost exclusive contract, such as those 


engaged in the collection of milk or co-operative owned vehicles, are also excluded as are 
school buses owned and operated by school boards or municipalities or under contract. 


§.—Summary Statistics of Freight and Passenger Motor Carriers 1950-53 


Item 


Carriers Reporting....................0:0000e- No. 
Passenvers: beh ld ite - oor Seton ote = 
POIs G7 oko oo duel delta Soto tae oe he ee 


Investments—land, buildings, equipment, etc. $ 


RCVOM UC ex... hoes erase es erica tees $ 
Teeichts, 1. ee Resa. ee eee oe toes ee $ 
Passenger—intercity andrural................. $ 

Clb Yie note coleneet op oenrneinena $ 
Maiscellancousin. sc. ences ce denen oe ee on tore rete $ 

Operating Expemses.....................-.06 $ 
Maintenances: cwieel tt kek eile ee eters $ 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers....... $ 
Other transportation expenses..............--. $ 
Operating taxes and licences..............-.++ $ 
Other operating expenseS..................555. § 

Net Operating Revenue....................... $ 

Traffic and Employees— 

Passengers— 
Regular routes—intercity and Turales. duces No. 


Pee ee 


intercity and rural 
eh A A ha SI Rb A Ore ce ne Gnas AE MEE 
Bus miles— 
Regular routes— 


> Ore ele B6 ‘sjejm ©) ee) ors lee 6 6 = 0,5) 6 le 


intercity and rural...............6.....5. No. 


ClOY con ee meee coe ce er ee mere se 
Freight carried—-intercity and rural!......... ton 
Gasoline consumed S--<... 3 bias cess se lca eye pase gal. 
Wiesel oilcconsumed.. aceasta oe eee be 
Working proprictorss.]. desea oe eee ee No. 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 
Employees— 

Af hig Re Some a rch rom arts cree ma Le No. 
December 15. sate ee eee eee - 
Total salaries and wages....................65 $ 
Equipment— 
TUCKS shat. hehe aces Pee eee eae eng No. 
Tractor, semi-trailer units..............-2-.4- se 
EBTALIET Rv oie oe ieee POS ae eer: 4 
USCS ait ee esa Pia Sea erica eee eon rae oe 


3,951 


141,213,577 


179,301,971 
106, 722, 156 
48, 435, 299 
16,577, 253 
7,567, 263 


165, 257,045 
33, 512, 864 
41,159, 837 
26,333, 803 
12,239, 263 
52,011,278 


14,044, 926 


129, 204, 440 
228,541,212 


5, 282, 092 
314,201 


114, 130, 811 
45, 608, 064 


5,659,013 
262,548 
19,009, 488 
67,038, 222 
1,880,065 
3,615 

6, 248, 122 


27,328 
26,573 
62,095,726 


11,126 
3,640 
2,496 
4,710 


4,275 


160, 225,318 


200,616, 604 
125, 297, 240 
50,370, 028 
18, 234, 122 
6,715,214 


186, 404, 298 
39,040, 209 
46, 260, 003 
28,745, 208 
13,778, 569 
58, 580, 309 


14, 212,306 


127,500, 474 | 


232, 387,675 


5,710,307 
348, 282 


112,115, 732 
47, 830,513 


5,520, 116 
279,536 
18, 248, 756 
71, 759,312 
2,562, 800 
4,045 
8,589, 972 


28, 747 
27,768 
70, 539,370 


11,368 
4,081 
3,281 
4,874 


1952 


4,040 
425 
3,615 


177,112, 456 


233,973,179 
155,364, 477 
49,922,877 
20, 483, 925 


8,201,900 | 


215,111,719 
45, 130, 418 
54,709, 002 
32, 556, 087 
14,905, 120 
67,811,092 


18,861,460 


99, 465, 124 
235, 573, 603 


4,704, 306 
56, 945 


110, 158, 784 
42,001, 905 


4,541,013 
171,502 
19,095, 669 
717,770, 299 
4,348,051 


8, 641, 403 


11,649 
4,791 
3, 822 
4, 683 


202,362, 522 


261, 422, 465 
181,985, 420 
49,465, 440 
22, 470, 589 
7,501,016 


242, 239,838 
45,228, 846 
62, 896, 153 
33, 695, 077 
17,140,078 
83, 279, 684 


19, 182, 627 


86,953, 101 
244,746,354 


4,329,785 
153, 932 


111, 862, 184 
44,688,077 


4,594,072 
428, 437 
22,494,110 
85, 601, 862 
7,460,331 


3,195 
8,161, 206 
32, 888 


31,814 
95,112,580 


10, 876 
6,108 
3,718 
4,725 


1 Incomplete coverage. 
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9.—Statistics of Freight and Passenger Motor Carriers classified by Revenue Group 1953 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers 


Intercity Rural 
Theis Annual Annual Annual ae 
Revenue Revenue Revenue City Annual Annual 
of $20,000 | of $8,000- of under Service Revenue Revenue 
or over $19,999 $8,000 of $20,000 of under 
or over $20,000 
Carriers Reporting............ No. 951 845 1,268 79 132 208 
Cost of Land, Buildings, 
Equipment, etc............ $ |105,270,730 | 7,712,768 | 5,050,574 || 21,078,462 | 61,395,554 1,854,434 
$ |170,361,789 | 10,798,098 | 5,166,232 || 21,316,969 | 52,235,914 1,543,463 
$ 326,274 22,517 —_ 20,868,185 | 49,465,901 1, 235, 689 
$ 188,795 44,980 24,100 40,818 1,272,180 154, 367 
$ |166,315,697 | 10,371,951 4,882,772 — 309,093 48, 434 
$} 3,531,023 358, 650 256, 305 407,966 | 1,188,740 104,973 
Operating Expenses........... $ |158,073,881 | 8,428,743 | 3,597,055 || 20,697,193 | 50,005,947 1,437,019 
‘Net Operating Revenue....... $ | 12,287,908 | 2,369,355 | 1,569,177 619,776 | 2,229,967 106, 444 
Traffiic— 
PABRCHDEISE <i tan cc ohne No. 335, 364 18,712 — 227,690,781 |104, 992,699 3, 145,616 
Hreight | CATTICd!.....nccccs ees s ton | 19,777,589.| 1,838,838 846,113 -~ 25,020 6,550 
BusiaMalesiss coed ears! $s 5 ess No. 663, 252. 112, 483 — 42,932,418 |112, 536,643 5,327,974 
Gasoline consumed............ gal.| 55,088,906:) 4,721,556 2,534, 433 7,441,776 | 15,172,851 692,340 
Diesel oil consumed........... re 2,934, 729. 47, 406 1,158 1,011,000 3, 466, 038 — 
Working proprietors...........No. 765. 921 1,288 19 55 147 
Allowances of working proprie- 
LOTS Pee as tote doteinay So8 $ | 38,501,020 | 2,421,202 | 1,959,079 25,333 89, 297 165,275 


1 Incomplete coverage. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents but 
complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor vehicle accidents and 
these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of such statistics between the prov- 
inces is of little value because of differences in size, population, motor vehicle density, 
etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the average number of deaths per 10,000 
registered motor vehicles has also been tabulated. These data still give no weight to 
differences in use of motor vehicles, variations in climate, road conditions, tourist cars, 
etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Data presented in Table 11 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently may not 
be compared with Table 10 which includes details of fatalities occurring elsewhere than 
on public streets or roads. 


10.— Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents 
by Province 1945-54 


eS for 1926-35 will be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 578, and those for 1936-44 in the 1948-49 
edition, pp. 712-713. 


Year Nidan PHT INS, N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bic. -|" Total 
DEATHS BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. 
OS 8 76 90 424 637 67 58 71 125 1,556 
Rta Ae kell. 5 4 84 69 482 729 94 70 91 158 1,781 
Oe 15 83 104 476 753. 77 51 103 207 1,869 
JL A 5 96 118 599 782 81 87 125 193 2,086 
OS Se ee pea 11 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 2,265 
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10.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle by Province 1945-54 Traffic and Non-traffic 
Accidents—concluded 


ee Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. | Nieioe | Que. | Ont. | Man | Sask. | Alta. | Bic: | Total 
ear —_— —_ oo 
Deatus By PLAce or OccuRRENCE—concluded 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOGO sree ses acs 18 i 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 2,270 
OG Peeters actor oe: 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 2,686 
VOD 2 ae ere tera: 25 26 115 139 931 1, 067 112 131 188 223 ZA900 
NODS os ne ces eee 28 14 133 124 959 1,119 slit 153 261 219 |} 3,121 
1954S, oceeer: 33 14 149 131 769 1,096 132 86 215 232 2,857 

Dratus PER 10,000 RecisteRED Motor VEHICLES 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
G4 Sire fs aca eee Rc 9-05 13-40 | 21-65 18-41 9-61 ‘elo Ath 5-46 9-27 10-39 
WOAG Re. arte Sure A 4-35 13.40 15-45 18-89 10-25 9-30 4-72 6-55 10-52 10-98 
NOG (ei wsde aah Meee eee 15-08 11-81 20-16 16-05 9-41 6-87 3°22 6-63 11-52 10-17 
OAS ee on ase ieetee BX: 4-43 12-58 18-92 17-83 8-94 6-33 5-19 7°19 9-55 10-25 
OA Ohare tae ie ue 8-33 12-22 14-27 16-76 9-00 7°51 4-59 8-58 7-65 9-89 
1G5Qler. preteen cave 10-99 4-55 9-92 13-84 15-73 7-70 4-75 4-55 7-02 6-95 8-74 
GN be ieee eR orc 12-96 11-84 9-78 14-69 16-34 8-22 5-96 4-32 7-08 7°79 9-36 
O52 Hee seh e 10-58 13-89 10-00 15-47 16-19 8-26 5-96 5-53 6-45 6-94 9-37 
UREA yb era aa ah 9-47 6:90 | 10-26 13-20 | 15-52 7-96 5-45 5-94 8-19 6-28 9-10 
LOR AEE shen. ot seem 9-59 6-71 11-19 13-22 11-41 7°35 6-27 3-22 6°35 6-24 7-84 

11.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents by Province 1953 and 1954 
Yukon 
Item Nfld. |P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and Total 
N.W.T. 

oes No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 

Accidents Reported..... 2.692 982) 8,984) 4,932/88, 699/65, 866/12, 832/11, 061/16, 964/22, 096 337] 235,445 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or More persons. 27 9 118 101 816} 920 98 105 196 183 7 2,580 
Non-fatal— 


Resulting in injury to 


one or more persons. 488 160} 1,858! 1,088} 8,405}16, 639] 2,298) 2,420) 2,886) 5,224 63} 41,529 
Resulting in property 
damage only!....... QH77 813] 7,008] 3,743|79, 478/48, 307|10, 436] 8, 536/13, 882/16, 689 267|| 191,336 
Persons Killed........... 29 13} 124) 14} 901) 1,082) 102) 124) 220) 208 7 (2,921 
DFVerste na sence 6 5 39 PAA 307 64 70 84 55 4 x 
IPASSERPETS eas cemete ene 6 6 29 BU) a ee, 395 39 73 69 2 
Pedestrians........ Trike 15 1 49 Oia 320 34 13 48 71 i 
Bicyclists. . 1 il 7 ve 27 2 1 4 6} — 
Motorcyclists ‘and pas- 2 
BENLETS J ..os. oct sees a —_ —_ se 26 23 — 6 4 — 

Otherse! sate eee 1 — — 1G eee 7; — 1 5 3; — ie 
Persons Injured........ 602 234] 2,536] 1,522) 8, 923/24, 353) 3,102) 3,393) 4,238] 7,737 109] 56,749 
DIIVELS tare eee 114 70! 673) 488 7,011 1,005} 1,287} 1,447) 2,202 50 ee 

PaSSENg CES s.r ee 208 121] 1,059} 639] .. |10,551) 1,305] 1,739} 2,108) 3,839 55 
Pedestrians 2 eeere. eee 243 SO e me alae S58] ete 4,853} 559] 263) 528) 1,230 4 
IBICVCHStS any ein 18 5 87 AG 1,069 225 64 86, 305) — 
Motorcyclists and pas- Te 
SCHPETS, Shearer eee 4 2 1 (62s 23 49 14644 — 
Others eee 15, — 2 10 117 8 ‘7 20 15} — 
Property Damage 
Caused!,......... $000 712 305) 1,984) 1,531) .. |24,262) .. 4,283) 6,520] 7,128 223 
1954 
Rccider ns Reported..... 3,159] 1,128) 9,812) 6,512) .. |62,509)12,943) 8,631)/15, 649/22, 425 400), 143,168 
atal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons. 20 8 140 US| mer 897 106 53 165 181 5 1,688 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons 436 171} 1,882] 1,438} .. |16,810) 2,238] 1,865] 2,464) 5,246 Til 32026 
Resulting in property 
damage only!....... 2,708 949! 7,790! 4,961! .. 144,802110, 5991 6, 718113, 020116, 998 318i 108, 853 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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11.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents by Province 1953 and 1954—concluded 


Yukon 
Item Nfld. | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and Total 
N.W.T. 
1954 No. No. | No. | No. | No.\| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Persons Killed........... 23 12} 157) 123) .. 1,045) 121 74, 189) 211 5] = - 1, 960 
OREN caters. 29 Stee ita 2 5 39 1) ede 331 39 31 82 61 1 616 
POSHENECTA Paves seks ss 6 7 57 51] ra 329 37 28 68 72 3 643 
Pedestrians ...s tide dec 144 — 57 GOletts 339 36 13 Oe 66 1 618 
BOY CUBUS «oie. c> scien sit =: = — 44 — oe 29 i 2 3 5} = 50 
Motorcyclists and pas- 
BONGOTS Ahr s cae uit atlas — _— — —~ Rs 14 y— 2 6} — 23 
TOT MOUS. oe He ccc fn cis; 1 — — A feat 3 1} — 2 1) — 10 
Persons Injured......... 541 219| 2,515| 1,856) .. |24,607| 3,021) 2,631) 3,918) 7,582 130), 47,020 
WA VOTS ccc chaise 0.5 P05 107 58} 691 B52) ees 7,350] 926] 967) 1,305} 2,268 52)) 14,246 
Passengers. .s5.00..... 158 83] 1,024 760} .. j10,647) 1,295) 1,368) 1,872] 3,763 72) 21,042 
Pedestrians as adsor. nas 236 Slee 2714. A) ee 4,850} 617] 239) 562) 1,067 6 =—-8, 806 
TESTO WBUSES ase ax 0 vis)'s ie oi 10% 25 8 83 2) wa hate 991 182 41 98} 318) — Pa. 
Motorcyclists and pas- 
BENPORA rR saree tii « 6 1 6 = 671) 2 wf 61 148; — ro 
RVG SOT esa eek slew cis at eas 9 1] — Spee 98 ] 9 20 18} — 189 
Property Damage 
Caused!...... $000 925 309| 2,238] 1,969) .. |25,387) .. 3,142| 5,469] 7,303 263 Se 


1 Reports are for accidents causing property damage estimated at $50 or over except for the following: Saskat- 
chewan reports $100 or over; Quebec and Yukon report $25 or over; Alberta and N.W.T. report $75 or over. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. reports all accidents to Sept. 30, 1954 and $50 or over thereafter. Ontario reports from 
$50 to $100 with effect Apr. 6, 1954. 2 Included with ‘‘Drivers’’ and ‘‘Passengers.”’ 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated under the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its 
amendments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of 
Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shippins Facilities and Traffic 


In view of the current interest in the St. Lawrence Seaway project which, when con- 
struction is completed, will provide greatly extended facilities for the movement of com- 
modities along its course, a special article is included here giving an account of the present 
use of the St. Lawrence waterway and the shipping service it now provides. 


Following the special article, developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic 
are classified in Subsections 1 to 4 under the headings of shipping, harbours, canals and 
aids to navigation. Subsection 5 gives information regarding pilotage service, steamship 
inspection and personnel shipped and discharged. 


TRAFFIC ON THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY{ 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is one of Canada’s most valuable transpor- 
tation assets. A natural westward extension of the important North Atlantic route pene- 
trating some 2,200 miles into the middle of North America, it has been aptly described 
as a “great highway leading into the heart of the continent’. Along this highway came 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject, except for the special article, have been supplied as 
follows: aids to navigation, canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of 
Transport and the National Harbours Board; part of the financial statistics, by the Department of Public Works; 
shipping subsidies, by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian Maritime Commission; Panama 
Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics of shipping, by the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t Prepared by Dr. S. Judek (University of Ottawa) of the staff of the Royal Commission on Coasting Trade. 

Statistical data have been obtained from the following sources: Canal Statistics, DBS, Public Finance and Trans- 
portation Division; The Canals of Canada, Department of Transport; Annual Report of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
1954; Grain Elevators in Canada, 1953-54, Board of Grain Commissioners. Most of the figures have been rounded. 
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explorers to open the country, followed later by settlers seeking new rich lands. As the 
main route of development this waterway linked the early eastern with the later western 
settlements and provided those settlements with cheap and easy access to European - 
markets. 


Throughout Canadian history this water route has continued to play the same vital 
role—that of providing low-cost water transportation. This will continue to be a funda- 
mental factor in the economic development of the country. Cheap transport facilities 
are essential to span the long distances separating the various regions of Canada and the 
St. Lawrence waterway provides such facilities between the industrial areas of eastern 
Canada and the primary producing areas of western Canada. Furthermore cheap 
transportation along the St. Lawrence route from the producing areas to the North Atlantic 
is an equally important factor in Canada’s ability to compete in overseas markets. Canada 
is the fourth trading nation of the world and is dependent on these overseas markets for 
the sale of many of its exports, grain, minerals, forest products and some manufactures, 
and for the supply of many imported consumer and producer goods. In addition for 
some years past a growing proportion of Canada’s external trade has been with the United 
States and in this north-south trade also the St. Lawrence route is of vital significance. 


Contiguous to this great waterway are situated six Canadian Provinces and eight 
States of the United States, a portion of the continent with a heavy concentration of 
population and one of the greatest industrial areas in the world. The entire area served 
by the St. Lawrence system accounts roughly for four-fifths of the iron and steel production 
of the United States and Canada, the same proportion of cereal grains, two-thirds of 
general manufacturing, one-quarter of the chemical products and of the oil refining. Low- 
cost water transportation has been a major factor in the development of this concentration 
of industry. 


The volume of traffic on the Great Lakes amounted in 1955 to nearly 200,000,000 net 
tons (net ton = 2,000 lb.) per annum, all of which must be transported within a navigation 
season of about 230 days (from the middle of April to the middle of December), About 
40,000,000 tons of this total is carried by Canadian ships and most of the remaining 
160,000,000 tons by United States vessels. A small amount is carried by ocean-going 
ships which are able to make their way up the St. Lawrence canals. The annual traffic 
through the St. Lawrence canals in recent years has amounted to nearly 10,000,000 tons. 
A great part of the traffic on the Great Lakes and on the St. Lawrence canals consists 
of bulk commodities of low unit value, the most important being iron ore, grain, coal, 
forest products and petroleum products. 


WATERWAY AND TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


From the water level of Lake Superior, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence inland water- 
way falls to sea level in five steps:(1) St. Mary’s River between Lakes Superior and Huron, 
with a drop of 21 feet; (2) St. Clair-Detroit passage joining Lake Huron and Lake Erie, 
with a drop of 8 feet; (3) Welland Canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, with a drop of 
326 feet; (4) upper St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontari» to Montreal, with a drop of 
225 feet; and (5) long passage from Montreal to the sea, with a drop of 20 feet. 


Although the numerous rapids and falls between Lake Superior and Montreal are a 
valuable asset to Canada as a source of hydro-electric power, they have greatly increased 
the difficulties of navigation on the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence water route. The con- 
struction of canals to bypass these obstacles and to improve navigation has proceeded 
intermittently for more than a century but much still remains to be done. Of the ocean 
fleet, only small vessels carrying about 1,500 tons can now sail from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the head of the Lakes, The total volume of traffic on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
water route is at present limited by the inadequacy of the navigation facilities between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario, which divides the route as a whole into three sections. 

The eastern section of the route is the deep-water section from Montreal to the sea, 
including the St. Lawrence Ship Channel extending from Montreal to 30 miles below 
Quebec City. Canadian Government dredges maintain this channel at a depth of 35 feet, 
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so that most ocean liners can sail safely up to Montreal. The channel is being widened 
and straightened to provide for increased traffic after the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

In the centre section—the 120 miles between Montreal and Prescott near the foot of 
Lake Ontario—the governing depth of the channel is 14 feet, which is the depth of the 
six canals built in this region to bypass various rapids on the St. Lawrence. ‘These canals 
are: (1) the Lachine Canal, bypassing the Lachine rapids; (2) the Soulanges Canal, by- 
passing the Cascades, Cedars and Coteau rapids; (3) the Cornwall Canal, bypassing the 
Long Sault rapids, where Lock 17 limits the size of vessels to 255 feet in length, 43 feet 
in width and a draught of less than 14 feet; (4) Farran’s Point Canal, bypassing the Iroquois 
rapids; (5) Rapide Plat Canal, bypassing the Cardinal rapids; and (6) Galop Canal, by- 
passing the Galop rapids. It is this shallow section which prevents most ocean-going 
vessels from sailing beyond Montreal and which also keeps the large lake freighters on the 
inland waters of the Great Lakes. 

Seaway construction however will improve navigation facilities by providing a 
channel of minimum 27 foot depth and by replacing the six St. Lawrence canals and 22 
locks with three canals and only seven locks. Ocean-going vessels carrying about 9,000 
- tons and the largest existing ‘Great Lakers’ carrying bulk cargoes of about 25,000 tons will 
be able to pass through this section in much less time than is now taken by the smaller 
vessels. The average time which will be required to go through the locks of the canals 
on the upward voyage has been estimated at 18-5 hours and on the downbound trip 16-5 
hours as compared with the present requirements of 30-7 hours and 23-7 hours respectively. 
The resulting increase in the carrying capacity of the waterway is obvious as well as the 
saving in cost. 

In the Great Lakes above the St. Lawrence canals, there is a large mercantile fleet 
of approximately 750 ships flying Canadian or United States flags. Most of these ships 
are confined to the Great Lakes by the shallow St. Lawrence channels mentioned. Vessels 
in this section are limited in size by the smallest lock on the Welland Canal which by- 
passes the Niagara falls and rapids between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. This lock takes 
vessels up to 715 feet in length, 75 feet in width with a draught of 25 feet. Larger vessels 
may trade in the upper Great Lakes passing from Lake Huron to Lake Superior at Sault 
Ste. Marie by the McArthur Lock. Four smaller locks, one Canadian and three United 
States, also bypass the rapids at this point. Channels in the upper lakes now provide a 
depth of 25 feet for upbound traffic and 21 feet downbound. 


The number of Canadian flag vessels of 1,000 or more gross tons operating on the 
upper lakes and through the St. Lawrence canals in November 1955 was as follows:— 
CAPABLE OF PAssING 


TurRouGcH St. LAWRENCE 
CANALS 


CONFINED TO 
Uprrer LAKES 


Gross Deadweight No Gross Deadweight 


No Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 

Dry Cargo, Ree OF eRe eu sa 69 467, 453 730,971 152 299, 509 441,745 

Pain loeratey ss Vib ic os, ctepetscs ie ainurys ai Sen 2 25, 233 38,810 37 71,969 105, 200 
WPRSSENVER te Mee es eee 5 13,080 5,710 — — _ 

BROTIATIAE ern yt go ee een ee ac 76 505, 766 775, 491 189 371,478 546, 945 


ee — —— = 


It is claimed that the dry bulk cargo ships on the Great Lakes, because of their special 
design and large carrying capacity, provide the lowest ton-mile transportation cost in the 
world. Their deadweight capacity ranges from 5,000 to 25,000 tons for the most recent 
additions to the fleet. With the exception of two self-unloading colliers which carry their 
own cargo loading equipment, these ships rely on loading and unloading facilities at the 
ports. Four of the cargo vessels operating on the Great Lakes are package freighters which 
carry a wide range of general merchandise, including such commodities as farm implements, 
automobiles and parts, hardware and electrical equipment. Package freight is of high 
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value in proportion to size and weight. These vessels usually run on regular schedules; 
they are faster than bulk carriers and a few carry passengers. Rates charged for package 
freight are under the control of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Most of the traffic through the St. Lawrence canals from the Great Lakes to points 
on the lower St. Lawrence is carried in canallers, special vessels whose dimensions are 
limited by Lock 17 in the Cornwall canal (see p. 823). Of the 189 Canadian canallers at 
present operating, 17 are package freighters, 37 are tankers and 135 are bulk dry cargo 
carriers. ‘These bulk ships which have a deadweight capacity of between 2,350 and 3,000 
tons carry chiefly grain and also other bulk cargoes such as iron ore and coal, sulphur, 
pulpwood, ete. ; 

In postwar years direct trade between the Great Lakes and overseas countries has 
shown a steady increase. In 1954 eleven steamship lines operated regular ocean services 
to and from the Great Lakes, carrying nearly 800,000 tons of freight. In 1955 this trade 
showed a further increase, with 17 shipping lines operating regular ocean services on the 
route. Part of this increase may be accounted for by experimental voyages in anticipation 
of the opening of the Seaway. It is expected that after completion of the Seaway the 
direct overseas traffic will increase both in volume and in value. At present most of the 
freight consists of manufactured goods such as iron and steel products, cars, electrical 
goods, glass, chemicals, clay and earthenware products, etc. In 1954 six cargoes of grain 
were carried directly to overseas ports. 


Port FAcILities 


Efficient and economical water transportation depends to a large degree on port and 
harbour facilities, such as docks, wharves, grain elevators, warehouses, loading and un- 
loading equipment, railway connections, drydock accommodations, etc. Present port 
facilities in the Great Lakes are, on the whole, adequate for the current volume of traffic. 
Port Arthur and Fort William, twin ports at the head of the Lakes, have a combined total 
capacity of over 90,000,000 bu. in their grain elevators. Upon completion of the Seaway 
and the arrival of ocean-going ships at the Lakehead, new loading and unloading facilities 
may be required. 

At Windsor the main docks are owned by private operators and any increase in traffic 
will probably necessitate additional construction. At Hamilton also the companies 
engaged in the handling of bulk commodities like coal, steel and iron ore have their own 
docks and loading and unloading equipment. The Hamilton Harbour Commission plans 
considerable expenditure on further developments such as the construction of docks and 
grain elevators, to handle the increased traffic expected after the completion of the Seaway. 
In Toronto the capacity of the grain elevators is about 4,000,000 bu. and a new warehouse 
has recently been constructed. Other Great Lakes and river ports where there are grain 
elevators of considerable capacities include Midland, Collingwood, Port McNicoll, Gode- 
rich, Sarnia, Port Colborne, Kingston and Prescott. 

In the lower St. Lawrence the most important port is Montreal, where there are 
excellent facilities for the handling of general cargo. At the present time however there 
are no facilities for unloading grain from large Lakers which cannot get through the 
present canals; this situation is being remedied. In addition the loading and unloading 
facilities of various grain elevators will need further improvement. As at Dec. 31, 1953 
the total capacity of grain elevators at Montreal was nearly 16,000,000 bu. Farther 
down the River Sorel has a modern 3,000,000 bu. grain elevator and Three Rivers has a 
5,000,000 bu. elevator but improvements may be required in grain storage and transfer 
facilities. The Port of Quebec has a grain elevator capacity of 4,000,000 bu. but its 
facilities for handling general cargo may need improvement. If, after completion of the 
Seaway, large Lakers were to move as far east as Quebec City, appropriate elevator 
facilities for unloading such vessels would have to be installed and loading facilities for 
ocean-going ships increased. At Contrecoeur, a dock has been constructed for trans- 
shipping approximately 2,000,000 tons of iron ore a year from Seven Islands to westbound 
canallers. There are at the present time no facilities at Seven Islands for storing grain 
and discharging it into ocean-going ships. 
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——— AAA 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC AND SOME ComMmopity MovEMENTS 


As already mentioned most of the freight traffic on the Great Lakes consists of bulk - 
shipments of commodities. The following figures, published by the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, indicate the steady increase since 1900 in the movement of the four most important 
of these commodities—iron ore, grain, coal and limestone:— 


Net tons Net tons 
1900S 8 tcc ct..c Seo ee ote eae 35, 297, 624 1940). :... Sc. 5 eet ok ese ore 145, 216, 410 
LOLO eee Se cee ee aoe oe ee oe 80,014,591 10502, Sao se teen iG ee octate ae 177, 952, 946 
1920 Settee fata se oe coats maere« 106,518, 531 1953); <<. PR A ee Mele 199, 696, 932 - 
TGS Oe Ree css Nee eee aces Ook ae teas 112,528, 927 1954 Nee Ben ails scoot 151, 297,789 


These shipments reached a record level in 1953. The decline of about 48,000,000 
tons in 1954 was partly the result of smaller shipments of industrial products, particularly 
of iron ore, and partly of smaller movements of Canadian wheat and other grains. Of the 
151,300,000 tons shipped in 1954, 68,000,000 tons (45 p.c.) were iron ore, 46,000,000 tons 
(30-5 p.c.) coal, 12,000,000 tons (8 p.c.) grain, and 25,000,000 tons (16-5 p.c.) limestone. 
Some indication of the movements of these and other commodities is given in the following 
statistics of freight movements through the canals in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. * 
These figures however do not include shipments that do not pass through any of the canals. 
Most of the limestone shipped on the Great Lakes to the steel industries does not pass 
through the canals and much of the soft coal shipped from Lake Erie goes to other ports 
on the Great Lakes between the Welland and Sault Ste. Marie Canals. 


Tonnages of commodities moving through the Sault Ste. Marie, Welland and 
St. Lawrence canals in 1954 were as follows:— 


Sault Ste. Marie! Welland St. Lawrence 


(millions of net tons) 


Wiheatestences we acer, eae Cece vitae ce meats 6-30 2-86 2-37 
Other eran ot 2 se Boobie Sete woe oe eas Sake 4-40 2-45 1-76 
(oli ah PR Sve ERG a4 MRE Cae AF CIC ah EEN ae ct OPE 0-10 0-02 0-02 
Other muilliproducts: wie ee eo eae ee Seen oon 0-01 0-02 
TRON OG, ee sae tote tere nestle ois «see eieerauaeets 62-58 2-30 0-30 

Pie ION. 6 ee a ere eee ec ee sc eee en ents 0-22 0-02 — 
Manufactured iron and steel.................--5. 0-22 0-15 0:05 
Papert anise aarti aials b clketeeret ciaaito Meio nibs sions acn — 0-42 0-23 
Wo dip. vibes. ogre achat Aisa bter een Ukgeis eee tier — 0-05 0-04 
PulpwOOderr et ccc or ee es ee ae nee 0-46 0-52 0-50 
Diaimiben (At See ee ee ee eee ae cea —_— = 0-03 
Anthraeitercoal snk. tte tier Bcc eos eree 0:05 — 0-01 
Softicoslandicoke ss)... ..emacmee ite eet ees 7°39 4-98 1-47 
ASOlING Mas MAR a Le tte ane. SRNR: ee erie Se 0-65 0-37 0-12 
Otheripetrolewni tet: ck ace i ieee a eae 0-63 1-93 1-00 
Sandieeraveland Stone tt ae mee nee ne nee 1-22 0-17 0-21 
PAT Others. ea kts ieee cae Be onc Sol ee eee 1-19 1-26 1-51 
HE OPATIS Soe te  etie een a rents Ae nen ohare 85-41 17-51 9-64 


| 
| 


1 Including U.S. locks. 


The above figures include all traffic passing through the canals, that is, traffic to and 
from all Canadian and American ports in vessels wherever registered. No tolls are levied 
for passage through the canals, which are currently available to all vessels able to pass 
through the locks. 


Total cargo tonnage passing through the Sault Ste. Marie, Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals reached a record level in 1953. The 1954 total marks a decline from 1953 of 
about 30 p.c. to 101,900,000 tons. Approximately 87,000,000 tons of this traffic was 
downbound, only 14,000,000 tons moving in a westward direction. (Duplications are 
excluded as far as possible.) The most striking feature of the freight traffic picture is the 
volume passing through the Sault Ste. Marie canals compared with that going down the 
River through the St. Lawrence canals. This emphasizes again the difference in the volume 


* DBS Canal Statistics. 
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of traffic on the Great Lakes as compared with that on the St. Lawrence. Traffic through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals in the eight month navigation season is greater than that 
passing in twelve months through the Panama and Suez Canals combined. Most of the 
traffic at Sault Ste. Marie passes through the four United States locks. Of the total 
traffic of 85,400,000 net tons in 1954, only 2,600,000 tons passed through the Canadian 
lock. Noteworthy also is the predominance of iron ore shipments which amounted to 


more than shipments of all other products through the Sault Ste. Marie canals. Coal and 


grain, the latter mostly Canadian, accounted for more than 78 p.c. of the remaining traffic. 


Nearly 9,000,000 tons of the 17,500,000 tons of through and way traffic on the Welland 
canal in 1954 passed from United States to Canadian ports. Soft coal (5,000,000 tons) 
and iron ore (2,000,000 tons) were the chief items. Canadian coastal shipments accounted 
for 6,000,000 tons of which 4,500,000 tons were grain, and United States coastal trade for 
about 1,500,000 tons. Canadian shipments to United States ports (mainly paper and 
wood pulp) totalled under 1,000,000 tons, 


Over two-thirds of the traffic on the St. Lawrence canals—6,600,000 tons—consisted 
of shipments from Canadian ports; those to Canadian ports accounted for 5,700,000 tons 
of which wheat and grain from the Prairie Provinces made up nearly 4,000,000 tons. 
Petroleum and gasoline (1,100,000 tons), pulpwood (279,000 tons), paper (219,000 tons) 
and iron ore (233,000 tons) were the other main items shipped. Most of the remaining 
traffic was soft coal shipped from the United States to Canada, amounting to 1,400,000 
tons; about 800,000 tons were direct overseas shipments and a small amount, 400,000 tons, 
moved in United States coastal trade. 


Movement of Agricultural Producis.—Agricultural products such as wheat, barley, 
corn, oats, rye, flaxseed, flour and other mill products are the most important group of 
Canadian commodities moving by way of the St. Lawrence system from the Prairies to 
eastern parts of the country for domestic and export markets. In 1954, out of nearly 
12,000,000 net tons total grain movement on the Great Lakes, 10,700,000 tons went through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals; of the latter 6,300,000 net tons were wheat and 4,400,000 tons 


were other grains. Only 2,100,000 net tons of total wheat shipments came from the 


United States; this moved from Duluth and Superior mainly to flour mills in Buffalo and 
in smaller quantities to Oswego, Erie and Cleveland. 


Thus Canadian shipments of wheat from Fort William and Port Arthur totalled 
4,200,000 net tons. Normally almost half of the Canadian wheat from these Lakehead 
ports is carried in upper lakes bulk freighters to the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports of 
Midland, Port McNicol], Collingwood, Goderich and Sarnia; about one-quarter goes to 
Port Colborne and the remainder to Toronto, Kingston and Prescott. All these ports are 
trans-shipment points. A small quantity moves also to United States Lake Erie ports. 
From these trans-shipment points, wheat moves by rail to Montreal or by small canallers 
through the St. Lawrence canals to the ports of Montreal, Sorel, Quebec City and Three 
Rivers. Grain may also move directly from the Lakehead ports to the lower St. Lawrence 
ports. From Georgian Bay ports about four-fifths is carried by rail destined to Ontario 
and beyond, especially to Montreal, Halifax and Saint John, N.B. From the lower lakes 
and the upper St. Lawrence ports about two-thirds of the wheat received from the West 
moves on by water to the lower St. Lawrence ports. 


The downbound movement of corn through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals 
comes from western Ontario and the United States. Canadian grains (other than corn and 
wheat) are shipped from the Prairies through the Sault canals and then by rail. Somewhat 
more than one-third comes down the St. Lawrence canals. There is only a small traffic 
in flour through all the canals concerned as this commodity is mainly moved by rail. 


Movement of Iron Ore.—Cheap water transportation of iron ore and limestone by way 
of the Great Lakes has been a major factor in the development of the steel industries of the 
United States and Canada. The steel mills of the United States are located principally 
in the area around Lake Erie and south of Lake Michigan and Canadian mills are located 
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at Hamilton, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie. These industries still rely chiefly on iron ore 
from the Mesabi Range in Minnesota supplemented by ore from the Steep Rock and 
Algoma areas in Ontario. 


In 1954 the Lake Carriers’ Association reported that total shipments of iron ore from | 


ports on the Great Lakes amounted to 68,100,000 net tons. Nearly 97 p.c. of these ship- 
ments were from United States ports on Lake Superior (Superior, Two Harbours, Duluth, 
Escanaba, etc.) and about 3 p.c. from the Canadian ports of Port Arthur and Michipicoten. 
Most of the iron ore (96 p.c.) went to the United States steel industry—65 p.c. to the 
Lake Erie ports of Cieveland, Conneaut, Buffalo, Lorain, ete. The Canadian ports of 
Hamilton, Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie received about 4 p.c. 


In recent years the output of the best United States Mesabi ore has passed its peak 
and the cost of producing iron ore has been increasing. The United States steel industry 
has, therefore, been seeking new sources of ore to supplement and, perhaps later, to supplant 
the present supply. In 1954 for the first time in United States history, imports of iron ore 
were substantial, amounting to about 8,000,000 tons—5,000,000 from Venezuela and 
3,500,000 from Canada. Most of the supply from Canada came from Ontario but a small 
amount, about 233,000 tons, came from the Quebec-Labrador area. These shipments 
mark the beginning of a new pattern in movements of iron ore. The development of 
the tremendous reserve in the Quebec-Labrador area and the construction of the St. Law- 


rence Seaway provide the United States and Canadian steel industries with a new source | 


of iron ore, easily accessible and at a cost competitive with the present prices of ore from 
the Mesabi Range. It is very likely that, in the not too distant future, shipments of iron 
ore will be the major item of westbound freight up the St. Lawrence. Only a small amount 
of pig iron passes through the canals. The traffic in iron and steel products is 
predominantly eastward, and moves mostly by rail. 


Movement of Forest Products——The forest group of commodities includes principally 
newsprint, wood pulp, pulpwood and lumber. In proportion to the total tonnage of these 
products moving in Canadian trade, only very small amounts are shipped by the St. Law- 
rence waterway. Shipments of pulpwood are the most important—-each year about half 
a million tons move downbound through the Sault Ste. Marie canals and about the same 
volume moves upbound through the St. Lawrence and Welland canals. About half of 
the pulpwood goes to the United States and the remainder to Thorold, Ont. A substantial 
proportion of the pulpwood comes from Franqueline, Que., and other places in that Prov- 
ince and in Newfoundland. 

Canadian wood pulp, like newsprint, has a substantial market in the United States 
but most of it moves by rail. Some wood pulp comes from Ontario and some from Quebec 
moves up through the St. Lawrence canals from Baie Comeau to the Chicago area. Only 
about 240,000 tons of newsprint passed through the St. Lawrence canals in 1954, mostly 
to the United States—a small amount compared with the total export of approximately 
5,000,000 tons. Lumber transported from British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, 
moving into central Canada and the United States, is largely transported by rail; British 
Columbia lumber also moves eastward via the Panama Canal. 


Movement of Coal.—Most of the coal moving on the Great Lakes comes from the 
United States Lake Erie ports, though a small amount comes from the port of South 
Chicago. As already stated the greater part of the coal shipments do not go through 
canals. Of the total 1954 shipments of over 46,000,000 net tons, only about 7,400,000 tons 
passed through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, of which 1,500,000 net tons went to Canadian 
ports. About half of the approximately 10,000,000 net tons of coal imported into 
Canada each year from the United States comes by water. Most of this goes to ports 
on Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, but only about 1,500,000 net tons passes down the St. 
Lawrence canals to Quebec. ‘This Province also receives coal, assisted by the Canadian 
Government freight subvention, from Sydney, N.S., but only a small amount, 95,000 net 
tons, moves up the St. Lawrence River as far as Cornwall, Ont. There is also a relatively 
unimportant downbound traffic through the St. Lawrence canals in coke, which originates 
in the United States, 
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Movement of Gasoline and Petroleum.—The Ontario ports of Sarnia, Toronto and Port 
Credit are the major Canadian distributing centres for gasoline and petroleum products 
in the Great Lakes region, and Montreal is the major distributing centre for the St. Lawrence 
region. All shipments of gasoline to Fort William and Port Arthur at Lakehead in 1954 
were from Canadian ports—almost half from Montreal and the remainder from Toronto 
and Clarkson, Ont. The St. Lawrence upbound petroleum traffic of 1,000,000 net tons 


came almost wholly from Trinidad in the British West Indies to Port Credit, Ont., and 
a small quantity downbound from western Canada. 


Between 1950 and 1954 crude oil from Alberta flowed through a pipeline to Superior, 
Wisconsin, and from there was shipped by tanker mainly to Sarnia, Corunna and Clarkson 
in Ontario. Since 1954 however when the pipeline was extended from Superior to Sarnia, 
waterborne shipments of crude oil have declined markedly and only one or two large 
tankers now operate on the Great Lakes. 


Movement of Sand, Gravel and Stone.—These bulk commodities represent low unit 
value and are usually carried in scows. They constitute a considerable volume of traffic 
in the Great Lakes area but are of no practical importance on the St. Lawrence as only 
small amounts move down from the Oka region of Quebec to Montreal. 


Movement of other Cargo.—In addition to the commodities specified above, other com- 
modities moving by way of the St. Lawrence system include some bulk commodities such 
as cement, gypsum, quartzite, fluorspar, sulphur, fertilizers, etc., which are shipped in 
relatively small quantities, and general merchandise, such as salt, sugar, fish, packaged 
freight, etc. Cement is shipped from Belleville to Toronto, Ont., and gypsum is carried 
from the Maritimes to Montreal, where it is trans-shipped and then taken through the 
St. Lawrence canals to Belleville. Quartzite is moved from the south shores of Lake Huron 
to Welland and Cornwall. Fluorspar comes up the River from Newfoundland; sulphur 
is carried from Sorel in Quebec to Cornwall, Hamilton and Thorold in Ontario; fertilizers 
move mainly by rail but a small quantity moves through the canals from Sorel to Hamilton. 
Salt is shipped from Windsor and Sarnia to other ports on the Great Lakes, Cornwall and 
Montreal. Canal movement of cars and car parts is negligible. General merchandise, 
which consists of miscellaneous goods of varying size and weight, is of high unit value 
and provides considerable revenue to the shipowners, particularly in the lower St. 
Lawrence River. 


This review of the traffic of commodities on the Great Lakes and through the St. 
Lawrence canals illustrates the economic importance of this water route to Canada in 
general and to the provinces adjacent to it in particular. Parallel advantages accrue to 
the United States. The economic growth of the two countries however is such that the 
present waterway is inadequate for the steadily increasing traffic. The construction 
project now under way has been undertaken to alleviate that inadequacy and to provide 
the facilities that will enable the waterway to perform in the future the role for which it 
has been designed. The new Seaway will be completed for use in the navigation season 
of 1959. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so 
that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian shipping. However 


a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act all ships in excess 
of 10 tons net register are required to be registered; ships of lower tonnage may be regis- 
tered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be operated under a Vessel Licence 
if powered by a motor of 10 h.p. or more. Sect. 6 of the Act restricts ownership to British 
subjects or bodies corporate established under and subject to the laws of some part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions and having their principal place of business in those Dominions. 
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Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement all Commonwealth ships 
are given the general designation ‘British Ship’; and a ship that should be but is not register- 
ed is not entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. Ships in the planning stage 
or in course of construction may be recorded before registry by a Registrar of Shipping. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry by Province as at Dec. 31, 1952-54 


Nors.—Figures for 1935-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous "Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


1952 1953 1954 
Province or Territory —_——— 
No. Net Tons No. Net Tons No. Net Tons 
INevioundlandepearn. ose Lee 1,636 77,066 1, 405 68,965 1265 60, 217 
Prince Edward Island............... 164 7,881 201 8, 090 227 8, 257 
NOVE SCOUaT tet see a ee eee 4,389 139,098 4,570 138, 295 4,760 106, 240 
New. Bruns wich? ie..c: itiaeeee ee 1,012 38, 939 1,067 41, 664 1,111 41,814 
QUEDEC Nan aene sue EL ee 1,815 554, 044 1,931 528, 456 1,969 491,161 
Ontanion. ae co ee eee 1,858 503, 447 1,944 505, 609 2,025 526,677 
Mian i60 Da cman ee ee eee eee 105 12, 142 103 11, 985 102 11,968 
Saskatchewan. oe. cst... eases 1 147 1 147 1 147 
Allperta turns ie che n n eee meh 2 385 3 418 4 430 
British: Columbranse ate eee 4,816 394, 148 4,933 387,056 5,092 381,560 
VYukontWennntoryase. seen acters. 17 3,767 17 3,767 6 3,572 
Northwest Territories............... — — 6 263 6 263 
Totalstivs. seis ee tes 15,815 | 1,731,064 16,181 | 1,694,715 16,568 1,632,306 


Shipping Traffic.—Complete statistics of shipping traffic, comparable with those 
given for the railways, showing all the freight carried by water, are not available. However 
there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which there are 
customs collectors and of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian and foreign ports. 
Each vessel visiting a customs port or outport makes a statistical return which is forwarded 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Coastwise cargo has been reported from Jan. 1, 1952. 


Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 registered net tons and the tonnage 
of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing vessels are not 
required by customs regulations to report when operating from certain ports; consequently 
the data are not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


2.— Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports! 1945-54 


Nors.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 597, and for 1936-44 


in the 1948-49 edition, p. 733. 


SS 


In Foreign Service? 


Year 
Vessels 
No. 

ie ae toh eee eee ae 24, 431 
Se ie cas fei apt eal te rl call Oi Bik OO, og 26, 461 
TOA TGR UIE: seco ete Celera Dr he es ial 27,868 
Ee See Cara kanes te atenee eS 31,138 
DAO RENT NO eT ee eee 30,565 
LQSO GS. RT. BRT Dh ate bey A eee me 31, 420 
LOE ee Ree ee eee eee ee ee 32,304 
LOD 2 rere inn. US nage eee eee eee 33, 782 
LOSS DLO eh MO eee. Weel 34, 400 
a. Geta Ser Bian Ride tae Pusan pata ec MeeMrla 34,079 


Net Tons 
Registered 


29, 655, 984 
30,367,071 
35, 926, 095 
39, 443, 055 
40,088, 377 


42,816,949 
47, 508, 342 
52, 156, 098 
56, 589, 078 
54, 767, 687 


In Coasting Service 


Vessels 


82,012 


84,065 
86,571 
79, 722 
88, 675 
84,890 


Totals 
Net Tons ’ Net Tons 
Registered Vessels Registered 
No. No. No. 
48,098, 201 89, 841 77,754, 185 
45,559,014 93,475 75, 926, 085 
51, 823,502 101, 307 87,749, 597 
52, 458, 382 106, 279 91, 896, 437 
56, 087, 003 112,577 96, 125,380 
56,066,997 || 115,485 98, 883, 946 
60, 802,798 118, 875 108,311,140 
56,776, 504 113, 504 108, 932, 602 
67,417,391 123,075 124, 006, 469 
64,291,085 118, 969 119,058,792 


ee ee 


1 Exclusive of passenger services. 


2 Sea-going and inland international. 


ee ee 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports 1954 
Nors.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see DBS publication, Shipping Report. 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 


Province and Port 


Net Net Net 

Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland? ......5........ 5. . cece ee eee 2,091 | 2,463,276 | 6,445 | 2,631,672 8,536 5,094,948 
Pe TVAECIYa | 8 Sepals Cae See CT Sees 154 652,790 86 257, 692 240 910, 482 
Teta b \ ake anal Te Sa enn San Paar 58 180,719 31 43, 935 89 224, 654 
“Glvgiicic [Bi galel casntoh atric 5 ee Oe CE a cee eae 169 307, 222 555 545, 813 724 853, 035 
POT AUK DASAUCSs 5 'cis0e'biss ioe. e resiecieneen eas 21 6,112 830 403, 037 851 409,149 
RSG OUT See ee meet sce:ce sv eisfesessTolecelelelate's eletee'e" 814 851,699 | 1,237 482,615 2,051 1,334,314 
Prince Edward Island?...................... 55 49,007 825 132, 414 380 181,421 
ROHS TIOLLOUG IEDs cemee eG Rina o's vols mab 0 cages 39 28,053 215 97,742 254 125,795 
PRO WEE PS COURS retro ic stats laole les e's SS Satelotels 3,805 | 6,281,760 | 6,973 | 4,030,047 10,778 | 10,311,807 
Data ON ARO AE POnnOe Bic EEL SOCIO ROE CONT 13 28,909 416 668, 483 489 697,342 
Jali eye ae Dyce to nae Rati aah ae ae RRS REN 1,164 4,636, 464 880 943,744 2,044 5, 580, 208 
INDE RTO V NON ae weiss OF eine) oisd ist stares ensissicie oi 274 50,369 1,856 622, 662 2,130 673,031 
SEIZE LER ob -o5 DESC COREODIOIG SC. Caen es 159,699 834 1,255, 289 967 1, 414, 988 
PY AP ITNOULG EUS ator Ae: sacle siec.adiels bis catetem ee Dates 348 116, 064 347 25, 880 695 141,944 
New Brunswick?...................ec eee eee 5,366 | 2,036,349 | 3,442 | 1,419,205 8,898 3,455,554 
WaMpODEHO rere es qa cs oth eee ee tie retool e's 490 8,916 34 1,217 524 10, 133 
Sain OMe Reh «, cie's siais: sis eidhetes s lets 528 | 1,678,696 921 955, 767 1,449 2,634, 463 
UTC ROR eer ene dials Whi w bse. dn mnlewinnrs.h erpnrain 3,978 | 11,445,223 | 14,040 | 11,272,886 18,018 | 22,718,109 
RATER INIGAID ES Mert tt. es fols es oonts suas 's sss" 5.4 Su 86, 092 775 289, 238 812 375,330 
Lav epei neta TO 2k wer pie) Serie OR Ra ORR OCR 2,054 5, 274, 595 3,919 4,614, 755 5,973 9,889,350 
POT UP ARITOO eee vanes isic sss eeietts (es fo e's ave 523 1,670, 431 823 612, 297 1,346 2,282,728 
SACS ORS An At SUS ARB OS AER OD Obs Center 642 2,593, 638 Fo vito 2,545, 237 2,829 5,138, 875 
PTGS MGT MOLS norte ef agro od cis eyo atettesig.< 8 pi, « 254 642, 488 2,950 1,435,290 3,204 2,077,778 
MB IVEATIOT eR Sok feos ons aos tigi Ws eae as 6,518 | 12,696,256 | 10,977 | 17,212,35 17,495 | 29,908,606 
PARMVETEU UTE eerie seattle ne sinless sel sianere he pita 65 124,335 91 42, 848 156 167, 1838 
Bia] evel) tide AeA een, = SRR eee ree Ook ee eee 10; 17,240 80 73,009 97 90, 249 
(GED WL oer re ele Sad TER Te. 8 88 13,097 800 325, 384 388 398,921 
ESN AUT TN ois Bod ae ae lah oats aero ut aerate Riyene 286 739, 256 654 1, 987, 509 940 2,726,765 
MAIITICOMEN See ie ree oe eine Tren acs tr 668 2,308,319 571 596, 181 1,239 2,904, 500 
Manestone ayes ee rier eels seicete reels 3S 530 93,907 747 1,071,918 Le 27 1,165, 820 
STOUR rete Ais aS, scthaste oie Segrtt ese ayes ont 64 162,696 132 344,347 176 507,043 
Ore Tul od Ce soks 5. Hoa ke ree athe s aS aes 354 1,045, 733 880 3,091, 450 1,234 4,137,183 
Ort COlDOINO We hii shies heed onus oe hs iene 243 473, 806 711 1,518, 499 954 1,992,305 
POPUL CNT COL Se ie on th teens lec. 1 4, 638 94 326,775 95 331, 413 
reseants (iat. aed oes + acid sere wr eee ore se 191 322, 883 504 961,027 695 1,283,910 
iM OALNATINOS W....:4 Js tps ciispienare sts J hoG 5060S 44 93,919 113 99,726 157 193,645 
PEARIIAM AE cette: Soe etcts stlniole 8 hioions babs,» 435 886,119 769 1,394, 640 1, 204 2,280,759 
ATLONSHe MULATION S. bcc aes os as iclas Meee 350 1, 146, 833 865 473,042 715 1,619,875 
MAUR TOLCl ee eee cE alg Ree csi ieus aes cae obs? 140 226,792 394 603, 498 534 830, 290 
SE OVOUDOS bc cc te ease cb si teh ce katt 963 1,671,851 hela 1,584, 226 2,000 3,256,077 
WIN CSOR eon oe re fs eee eerkteriotle be ee oe ea 291 711, 858 379 498, 550 670 1,210, 408 
Manitoba (Churchill).....................005. 36 139,830 — — 36 139,830 
EUR ASTRA MULT OES * 5 hs< fae eee ts csi = csnels. gio cerencal stags 12,230 | 19,655,986 | 42,688 | 27,592,511 54,918 | 47,248,497 
PA Ser sa TIAA EMEP 2, eo. c'odss cos chcie eigdsubists scetene sieea 740 , 420 33730 5, 935, 457 4,475 6; 707, 877 
Mey WPS PNIIHSLETtyis Sons. ac seitetaa niles, foe ke 766 1,611,149 2,792 1,255, 180 3,558 2,866,329 
PAT eR See, See ee es We es cs beens 45 201, 602 774 677,095 819 878, 697 
HT AUDOITL eae ie es oe ee ba eins Uvlewa es 184 595,717 642 259,111 826 854, 828 
POOL RUC! when potted. oo Poceom Sect» tae 4s 232 306, 425 3,590 1,037, 863 3, 822 1,344, 288 
PPI LODOL GN cas Arie = oh. aclessial ciale + ole ebis0 oe 1,180 456, 293 1,792 780, 104 2,972 1, 236,397 
“TERNS 0 Spc ge © Ey, 4 Ce hs Ree Te Ser Cece v¢ 1,761 296 58, 864 303 60, 625 
UBUD ED TS 2) hee ve ay petals became ta os Gas 3,609 7,344,458 | 21,286 | 12,820, 482 24,895 20, 164,940 
 Onarisiteis LGN cent. dike tase leel «ede de 0d 3, 967 6,978,963 4,223 3,195,630 8,190 10,174,593 
rand Totalss: Geass es 34,079 | 54,767,687 | 84,890 | 64,291,085 | 118,969 | 119,058,772 

1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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4,.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service 
by Province 1952-54 


Province and Year Loaded Unloaded || Province, Territory and Year| Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons 

Newfoundland— Ontario— 

TODDS tee fer. pads 5, seeroe one taee 2,069,750 698, 138 LOD DAL aE re ne eelo ee oe ete 6,113, 558 23,881, 456 

MO Doce awn Cora cto eaniPe wee wie white 6 2,742,764 671, 606 OGG S eras ae eeacate erect 6, 320, 032 23,808,278 

POS Be a cick NE ns ee hoabat ee 2,702,948 790, 442 NO Ay od ws Sas rains orereenogenne 4,959, 342 17.,670, 912 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 

1 etna Evora: ote taste ate hees.ten yar 76, 248 18, 246 NOD 2 thet. + EPS cheng ep 283,157 14,997 

1 55S a Ae Ren heres ee RRR SH Gy ye 27,741 TOSS etry torte cS reits eae ern eters 322,001 2,784 

NOB AR eee ye cat taeee 51,581 29,021 LOD LSS ee ates ee ead cakes 367,511 4,685 
Nova Scotia— British Columbia— 

WO ie ee. a HO ae, cry tere tee 3, 987,639 2,373, 939 MGB QR ES Tem date nate cher erent. 8,507, 448 3,236, 052 

OG Sie, & Ne ations csc ea ee 4,138,305 2,115,749 QOS) tec isuatre: Sycrerscs mere aes 8,871, 878 3, 140, 263 

TG LEG ee AER es AREAL By Wet 4,107,616 1,980, 140 EOD Airc Mearns sn Giektbe wick see oye 8,810,720 2,115,586 
New Brunswick— Yukon and N.W.T.— 

MO 2 iperetes ris be reed shas fusiaier Seber sheet ate 2,274, 696 619, 443 JOG 2 Remit cere ecmic tev cene crete 258 8 

OBS Seto tN Ae eae Re 1,643,060 636, 729 MODS = i6 Fase bis Beriske ete _ 3 

1S Ae ao, eeerannns og ohare 1,334, 504 741,042 MOG AIR co lutatelete tees 6 eral somcieiiaone _ _ 
Quebec— Totals— 

O52 We sete ct ee, Sebs cal sacuion te eet eas ete 9,241,694 7,913, 927 SCA SORT Scat ciate eRe 32,554, 443 38, 756, 206 

PO Sit we co te As, Ma 3s < oot orae 8,108, 442 8, 288, 724 NLS ane Meta tay Rt aed 32,202, 205 38, 691,877 

NOG 4 Ri Sere a CEE ee ees 8,396, 138 8, 942, 338 1 LSS ES eh Tee aoe bea ae 30, 730,355 32,274,166 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses 
for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, 
coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and 
switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief 
harbours, dry dock accommodation. 


Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Department of Transport 
and are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees, In addition there are about 300 public harbours that are under the direct 
supervision of the Department of Transport. These harbours are administered under rules 
and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have 
been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration 
being made from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National Harbours 
Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities owned by 
private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, etc. At a number 
of ports there are also dry docks but these are dealt with separately at p. 835. 


‘ 
va 
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5.—Facilities of the Six Principal Harbours as at Dec. 31, 1954 


Nore.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Fic Quebec ed Montreal ea : 

Minimum depth of approach channel ft. 50 30 35 35 35 40 
PAT MOUT THUY. «oss 0 cis si0ke 6.0.9.0) 6:0 via miles 31 63 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc........... No. 84 23 39 19 111 102 
Length of berthing.................. ft. 33, 236 14, 450 33, 650 8,690 53,060 31, 440 
Transit-shed floor space............. sq. ft.| 1,379,732 918, 200 691,000 265,250} 2,225,000} 1,450,600 
Cold storage warehouse capacity....cu. ft.| 1,719,000 820, 000 528,000 — 2,909,200) 3,031,417 
Grain Elevators— _ 

RBC, Gronenpiy 2 <<< bps wip + 5 «+ bu. | 4,152,000} 3,000,000} 4,000,000} 5,000,000'| 15,162,000) 18,716,500 

TORGINE TALC. jus veo... OU. DEY Dr, 75,000 150,000 90, 000 32,000 445, 000 312,000 
Floating crane capacity...........-. tons 80 65 75 _ (3) 85 
Coal dock storage capacity.......... tons 57, 400 — 215,000 300,000} 1,380,000 — 
Oil tank storage capacity............ gal. {138,211,000} 22,526, 610/108, 200,000) 1,410,000} 68,000, 000)}204, 949, 498 


1 Includes a 3,000,000 bu. grain-storage shed connected with the elevator. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicou- 
timi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill; grain elevators at 
Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. These facilities 
represent a capital investment of approximately $245,000,000. Current operating revenues 
and expenditures are given in Table 29, pp. 852-853. 


Harbour Traffic.—The freight movement through a large port takes a number of 
different forms. ‘The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded on and unloaded from 
sea-going vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually 
the volume coming in and going out by coasting vessels is larger. There is, as well, the 
in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading 
and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports 
amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to obtain statistics of the total freight 
handled at all the ports and harbours of Canada because many of them are small and without 
the staff necessary to maintain detailed records. However the National Harbours Board 
prepares an annual report of the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports 
under its control. Six of these are the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled 
at each is shown in Table 6. The figures include freight carried by coasting and inland 
international as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded and 
unloaded whether by facilities under the jurisdiction of the Board or at private docks and 
terminals. Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ stores, mail 
and passengers’ baggage are not included. 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each of 
the Six Principal Ports 1954 with Totals for 1953 


Note.—Commodities totalling less than 50,000 tons are not listed. 


1954 
Port and Commodity 
Inward Outward 
tons tons tons 
Montreal— 

gi ere EET oe I FIR Ss sc, 6 Cee es G G0 6 IDO OC 2,835,201 | 2,700,741 | 5,535,942 7,034,004 
Petroleum’ oils fuels. 2). ae. ion ee oatree cate eo invechee muse e oisve offal 854,395 | 1,483,968 | 2,338,363 2,014, 212 
Petroleumsol werude. sacs aches 20) ere re oe © wi lotekchensederatin ge sceeyere 1,215, 553 320,512 1,536, 065 1,242,540 
(Gio onic O Aen MOSS th Sent cb aoboaddnn o Se Seawes Foa0 as 1,383, 956 92,220 1, 476, 176 1,140,915 
GClaSOlING Sagas hoes eee oer Ss eck los Mhepadeco yee o's > bites ceabanete vols ceehaae 102,770 693,915 796, 685 840, 864 
G@ement;common OF portland... 6. 6c. 96 0<ah.s areas ween 264, 947 147, 528 412, 475 337,728 
IN eii ieee a dccek aeneson Oaacs Heo Modon0 uncon duu Ga ques Ook 5 384, 114 384, 119 436, 477 
Gy pew; Crude: c. jcciuuccincs alow as ones sacra eran + ecbee 322,631 30, 026 352, 657 267,239 
ShilPtnae\ oaoobodbo6 oda on UoIgnmUD nebonoupDvadaGodo00 S0e0b08 348, 061 _ 348, 061 317,107 
IT ODS OLES crete oootoss ek be. che reuesrere dete e ds Sarasa nedac Bass tel oem sehemorebote: «pete 101,371 101, 235 202, 606 172,942 
COM AMEDIEACIOC. oa, doe ick hee et oanls Oe eat ain fa otra ate Caan crates 179,036 5,084 184, 120 266, 646 
Tronior steel ASCrap. = assieys gee <'a)- lee bie ooo ees Rae 11,107 124, 635 135, 742 191,879 
Phosphate POC ee oo ee ee eee 124, 804 — 124, 804 108, 627 
Petroleumsoil, retined Oss > . cama cle 68s ees sicier< aire siclatae 33, 194 79,021 112,215 126,755 
Lumber (planks, boards ona flooring) and square timber.. 19, 082 59, 157 78, 239 72,922 

Copper, refined, in bars, billets, cakes, cathodes, ingots or 
TE or ee tel Re nen ie a SPE ie A a AS 0 2 Binns ay lea ai — 76,891 76, 891 38, 486 
Asbestos and asbestos manufactures...............esceeeeeee 3, 969 65, 862 69, 831 79, 753 
IMOIASSOS ER hee hove nce i cttele eeickowe sient ersesbe remarry stoves «cof essere hsRereus 50,397 13,215 63, 612 bl ye2e 
Ghromie Ore nance en tert enitre werererea arerroratabetet abe stat are teehee anerateteteoatiote 36, 381 26, 783 63, 164 120, 850 
Tron’or steel manufactures, Rl0;D: sc. ea- ces cis ticle ies 52,660 7,958 60, 618 54,065 
WW OO GAHULD oid swe dary: Me x nels Sara cs CAMO eeraron ote aetetn ema, Sore si eeere 6, 982 50,299 57,281 (anole 
Motor vehicles;and parts./45 ene Oeics ete aie ois eter 25,175 30, 136 Ne Sulit 64, 059 
Machinery and parts (except agricultural)................06- 31, 462 23,294 54, 756 57, 632 
@lassvandsglass:manufacturess ac .fe «ee atelier ds se raclerare ects 46, 866 3, 226 50, 092 55, 207 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1954........ 8,050,005 | 6,519,820 | 14,569,825 ) 15,165,805 
Totals, All Commodities......................00005: 8,859,959 | 7,298,464 | 16,158,423 | 16,899,341 

Vancouver— 

Gera ee. OR RR ie aR eee inert ae als ae —_ 2,947,336 | 2,947,336 2,998,958 

Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and ties 
(rath way rere s hee ae eect eee ees iene gece ee ate ire 1,187,537 127,739 | 1,315,276 1, 100, 436 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square timber. . 533, 724 643, 626 1,177,350 913,216 
Petroleumuoil, tuelien.ccaerec cc ces oe cee eee ecient 443,689 403, 276 846, 965 1,008, 547 
Sand and gravel Ree on Tt ACt RT Simttay okt his Pas 560, 784 1,727 562,511 531, 434 
Gasoline sei c. Be crete Fists ce a lee Sete ee tte G5 SPAR PNG peat os,-oetee (YG chet 129, 481 323,300 452,781 554, 857 
PetroleumeoiScrudec. ment esac tecriccee ene ace 275,108 — 275, 103 917,948 
IWOGd DUD et tircsrcee excels ott cere oie eee ota © atciians Houtaants 247, 814 9,818 257, 632 220,051 
Blour: wheatescs5 «Gite dee se oatas a Stee « Seis ete taekts slom cat 49 248, 303 248, 352 304,045 
BGe fael se Fete eae tis peor Nena ae a a wd alate wea e Abia — 208, 846 208, 846 128, 405 
Planers NO WASPLINU. or hrem rites «olsen stereseess ott coeten ster terete «ake eam ate ven y= 168, 681 11, 469 149,595 
Cement, common or portland. PAR CAGE OP eit cree etre 164, 433 15,593 189,579 
Rack and stonet ee, ee SRO Saas, iad as Bee PA 10,713 160, 482 161,990 
Pulpwood: 2. eos Hose stereos ae eda Sate helo loralarahes taerertes _— 106, 044 48,595 
Kerosene :sideccletrcsic ach, Saics ones eucooute emia Geta ent oe atte dare 46,773 57,592 152,048 
Ores’ and conCentratess 7-0:20. ear ios « cteieite chee sere «cle clehevels are 87, 463 1,062 104, 478 
Iron or steel tubes, pipe and fittings....................-.06- 83, 954 2,376 73,081 
Leto ORL Hy DAR Bais TOMEI RIS OID RMo: CowemcpRnabicnds Sunian 6 cto 60, 734 22,280 82, 060 
Coal’ bituminous 5.4 saint Pees Seen = ee eee Cae ce eRe 35, 675 43, 000 Linont 
Stigar TA Wis. A icicle coheed eID: © pacer 77,318 — 80, 224 
Motorivehicles.andiparts Guia. chien tea care ite. tae ae , 58, 292 9,088 107,750 

Tron or steel band, bars, 7.0.p., hoop, plates, rods, sheets, 
skelp, strip and tin plate Peep GRIEG MOE, s.oCreRS ote 57, 120 429 36,978 
Fish (including shell-fish), canned or preserved.............. 22,067 34, 740 51,585 
Uh 107s eR Es. cee ry ce Ee A oh Sa adouech somes 50, 989 410 45, 185 
Chemicals) nolan. SARs ee Oa ee ae 29,953 21,015 42,553 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1954........ 4,332,341 | 5,399,501 | 9,731,842 | 10,080,925 
Totals, All Commodities......................2.-05- 5,281,909 | 6,207,166 | 11,489,075 || 11,836,533 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each of 
the Six Principal Ports 1954 with Totals for 1953—concluded 


1954 1953 
Port and Commodity a 
Inward Outward Total Total 
tons tons tons tons 
Halifax— 
MCGUrOloUtnN Oil, TUCHIEE BEY TARE v6 ok wad Bede. es oe oe 525, 870 617,862 1) 1, 1485482 1,041, 208 
APO lou ME CTIRAGL Lisa SOee 5b gale cians sews ca weeny. 1,030,051 -- 1,030,051 1, 246, 583 
SRA LENGY See Rar; oe ORAS I Oe Sk PE, on. ws tlie onc fh « 336, 894 192,429 §29, 323 644, 379 
ET Oe eget RRS let Se Cae ae eee ier ee a 60 144, 333 144,393 425, 409 
PUNuUr AeyOnus teehee idk pees Pe ieac es Fett lak. fae! 175 113, 928 114, 108 130, 403 
Fish (including shell-fish), dried, pickled, salted or smoked. . 36, 454 62, 607 99,061 91,281 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square timber .... 1,260 86, 769 88, 029 49,992 
MORO ELLE EID ELTUNITIOUS Wer ener fore, Seer eve tiene Sere orclre iene ee BT 85, 997 3 86, 000 117, 561 
Aluminum, in bars, billets, blocks, ingots, pigs, rods, sheets 
Rar aetechinc enema c At. | wee i rks chiens ie atts oS OB aed s 86 54, 502 54,588 6,655 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1954........ 2,016,847 | 1,272,483 | 3,289,280 3,753,471 
Totals, All Commodities........................0005. 2,305,345 | 1,613,752 | 3,969,097 4,402,716 
Quebec— 
AUB Ta Ry GOOG EE Ne NPA I oe os osc cyacs hice tae asec haps dain Gale ntie sevyeres 655, 253 —_ 655, 253 633, 156 
HEB UROIOUMMOL LE FTUOL, Meee eet wis tc didn ito Shee Ss bocce atte fee as 639,553 2,088 641, 641 575, 678 
ROLLEI MPMI HTM foo lock cic iee oe sfeigalece iw shad wparenesac 256, 819 263, 811 520, 630 861, 900 
GASOHNO IS x. eure fe Sere Oe ohare air Sus TREE Do ore 310,970 1,749 312,719 266, 366 
MOTH SED TIAN LE GUS) be veer Seo aN eet tee cae Oe conecdardis teas bam 275, 682 656 276, 338 324,141 
Asbestos and asbestos manufactures....................0000- —_ 145, 832 145, 832 107,792 
PATHE SDMING teers See Sete ee Fh Gee ee — 132,015 132,015 93, 223 
Wement, common or portland... 0. oss coke cds dcceks ken 105, 045 2,845 107, 890 85, 876 
AOrtesiACRCONCONULALES, MOD bases m Nemertee sees Las ls eeen 2,932 82,788 85,720 59,914 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1954........ 2,246, 254 631,784 | 2,878,038 3,008, 046 
Totals, All Commodities.........................0... 25,399,878 735,321 | 3,135,199 3,256,548 
Three Rivers— 
ALD WOOGRE OTE Me ae Oe cle ce tocch onset rssda el toastd 1,729, 367 —_— 1,729, 367 1,311,899 
AE T2507 a no yk undies cutenassateravae 251,870 261,924 513,794 816,161 
RD ale REM IARITIOUB ere heise Bas og aie eo ho one Wale Waar omens 348, 846 — 348, 846 371,505 
eLroleuTmioil sue! were. Meise s.< conic cdl Mo ek a Bate Pee ie 254, 159 15, 244 269, 403 186,358 
PA DET MNOWADEITIG aes. oa 8 8 SUR nie doe chic dtoata dain oe Leiden — 160,778 160,778 163, 907 
REC ESCHSICMM MC tcc coRe Rete. A A ee he 56,076 2,039 58,115 64, 882 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 toms in 1954........ 2,640,318 439,985 | 3,080,303 2,914, 712 
Totals, All Commodities......................0.000. 2,708,718 512,795 | 3,221,513 3,044,056 
Saint John— 
EERO ICHIISNOL INCL ene Meet nicsk cckts ot ac hoe wos bootie laa 8 thie 341, 475 51,025 392, 500 265, 287 
Cora nee .cntasces. ot £8 tinh alan areees Sie. One 2 347,140 347,142 660, 923 
ese cots SARE AR ee eas eae ee eee eee 178, 127 50, 598 228,725 143, 156 
Sucar raw. - Peeks ake Akos SED. eS, ARS bias 203,619 93 203,712 185,055 
LYONS ip CY a PT ae de LS ee 1 112,909 112,910 147,144 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square timber... 14,362 94,145 108, 507 93,340 
Pee MCW STING. ttc ce ara ae oleae Hkbent Gok ed aoe sae — 72, 825 72,825 69,307 
Motor vebiclesiand pArtss...\ees ves. che li es une e robe ee eee 49, 857 13,644 63,501 51, 432 
UINGo yo TOSELE AS 0 op EM ON Beg A ee On Ae 505 62, 444 62,949 31,651 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials......................0005- 52,317 666 52,983 77,248 
Totals, Commodities over 50,000 tons in 1954........ 840,265 805, 489 1,645,754 1,724,548 
Totals, All Commodities............................ 1,091,918 1,113, 406 2,205,324 2,474, 858 


Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government operates 
five dry docks—one at Kingston, Ont., two at Lauzon, Que., and two at Esquimalt, B.C, 
The dock at Kingston is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company. The old 
Esquimalt dry dock was temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence 
on Nov. 1, 1934 and, when commercially required, it will be returned to the control of the 
Department of Public Works. Each of the large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, 
B.C., can be divided for use of small vessels; the larger Lauzon dock cost approximately 
$4,500,000 and the larger Esquimalt dock approximately $7,000,000. 
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”.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


eee 
SS 


Width at— Depth of | Rise of Tide 
Location Length |—— Water scercerensriec aren 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
Eek ft. it. it. it. ft. it. ft. 
Lauzon, Que., Chamoplain............- 1, 150-0 120-0 105-0 120-0 | 40-0 H.W 18 13-3 
WaUzZOn, Ques OLN rac. oR Neo 600-3 100-0 59°5 62-0 | 25-7 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450-8} 90-0 41-0 65-0 | 28-8 H.W.2 7to 10) 3to8 
esquimalt; i@ussne: s+ c-kit eerie 1,173°-8 149-0 126-0 135-0 | 40-0 H.W 7to 10) 3to8 
Kangstons Ontsrsnian sn asocrerstorereterennsvetets 353 °5 55-0 47-0 55-0 | 16-83L.W — —_ 


Deena ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee 


1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481-0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403-5 ft. 2 Over 
keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft., tide 26-1 ft. 


8.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act 1910 


Depth . 
Location Length | Width rae Total Cost Subsidy 
il 

| a it. it. ft. $ 
Collinge woodeNo- JnOnte: seacaiin aes. eee oe 518-3 59-8 15-5 500,000 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
Collingwood No. 2.Onterwsa ws. .c 0) seas see: ee ee 412-0 95-0 16-0 306,965 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
RorpArthure Ontiwss s-t b ee we ne Oa Matas 701-0 77-5 16-2 1,258,050 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

DUE COSMO ONNCUOLE cost acces ee ee cee cates 601-0 98-0 38-0 | 3,000,000 | 32 p.c. for 35 years! 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Gloatimg dock)i. 12-2 ......--.- 604-0 | 100-0 28-02) 2,199,168 | 34 p.c. for 35 years! 
Saint EOI TIN Dee erent teen a epee steno ae 1, 157-8 131°5 40-3 5,500,000 | 42 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)........... 556-5 98-0 34-53| 2,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 228 ft. over blocks. 3 Over sill (H.W.). 


Subsection 3.—Canals* 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada, under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. The canals may be divided into two classes: (1) the main or primary 
canals on the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, including the Lachine, Soulanges, 
Cornwall and Williamsburg Canals on the St. Lawrence River, the Welland Ship Canal 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie, and the Sault Ste. Marie Canal between Lakes Huron 
and Superior; and (2) subsidiary or secondary canals including the St. Peters Canal between 
Bras d’Or Lake, Cape Breton and the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Ours and Chambly Canals 
on the Richelieu River, the Ste. Anne, Carillon and Grenville Canals on the Ottawa River, 
the Rideau Canal between the Ottawa River and Lake Ontario and the Trent and Murray 
Canals between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay. 


During 1954, 30,070,701 tons of freight and 25,292 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 33,373,064 tons of freight and 27,563 vessels during the peak year 1953. 
In addition to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through 
the canals. Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1954 carried 115,014 passengers as 
compared with 105,366 in 1953. 


* A special article on the Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway appears in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 830-833. 
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Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 amounted to $1,599,329 
of which $1,144,083 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land privileges and wharfage. 
In the previous fiscal year the total revenue was $1,594,891 with rentals and wharfage 
amounting to $1,237,648. 


The canals under the jurisdiction of the Department of Transport are listed, with 
their locations, lengths and lock complement in Table 9. In addition to these the Federal 
Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, 
respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) at Selkirk, Man., on the Red River, and the lock at 
Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial authorities. 


9.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the Department 
of Transport as at Mar. 31, 1954 


Locks 
Length = |————---_-_. 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. |-——— —— 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. {t. ft. 
Main Route Canals 
St. Lawrence and Great 
akes— . 
TaAshinewe ended Montreal to Lachine.. bret 8-74 Se leaco 45 14 
UIAO ES Sith se ax «90 Cascades Point to Coteau ‘Landing. . Wes ooh 14-67 5 | 280 46 14 
Cornwalles. 32. Ke Cornwall to Dickinson Landing.......... 11-00 6 | 270 43 +67 14 
Farran’s. Pointss,. 60% Karrania-PoimtinRapids: ss: hae sia aewas as 1-28 1 800 50 16 
RADIGeSsE IAG jus vices os Rapide Plat, Morrisburg.............+..- 3-89 2 Wi e2a0 45 14 
AFRO See oe eae cies 5 Troquois tor@ardinale: fe. see atone: 7-36 S20 45 14 
Welland Ship......... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port Col- 
bornenlake-Bae ss. 3. esas. ob oad 27-60 8 859 80 23-5 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie..... 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
Subsidiary Canals or 
Branches 
Atlantic Ocean to Bras 
d’Or Lakes— 
Bite Peterss. Pal. coc: St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
Breton, Ness: eek ode castes sae ode 0-50 1} 300 47-4 17 
Richelieu River— 
Bt Oursiok eck <6 os.- SteOuure= Queda sc. c. ) coves caine ae 0-12 1 | 339 45 12 
Chambly su... cee o..5: Chambly to St.iJobns,-Que....0.......6. 11-78 9 120-5 | 23-25 6:5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
ivers— 
SterAnno seer ese Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
BUUVOLSe Seo AR ssl Te RE so ales ee teases 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Caritloniey 235. eae oe Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River........... 0-94 2) 200 45 9 
Grenvalles. shes. 8 Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River......... 5-94 5 | 200 45 9 
Idea ocnchakan sees Ottawa tooKingstoni yen ores eee 123-53 47 134 33 5-5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch).... 6-82 2 134 33 5-5 
Lake Ontario to Geor- 
gian Bay— 
MUST b Nae satel aco 5 os, cides 3 Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
DOPOUS Is Ase. 3.) A ee hae, tae eek ote 88-74 18 175 33 81 
Esher ncaa lock to Swift Rapids........ 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swit Rapids to Big Chute. .3;...0)....... 8.00 we ae Ber 4 
Big: Chute to Port Severn... .os05 2... 8-11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
1 By gs iV 0) CW ie eet Renin An ates So eeerpnayiien, fi 10-00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch). . 25-00 — — — 4-5 
MUTE OV holes bers shots Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte......... 7-53 oa — — 8-52 
41) 6) CO Oe DS eee ok 508-76 
: 1 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six foot draught. 2 With Lake Ontario at elevation at 243 
eet. 


Canal Traffic.—The extent to which the United States shares in the traffic passing 
through Canadian canals is shown in Table 10 while a broad classification of the products 
carried is given in Table 11 and direction of traffic in Table 12. 
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10.—Traffic through Canadian Canals by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons 1945-54 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are available 
in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. : 


SS SS eS 


Nationality of Vessel Origin of Freight Carried 
Navigation Canadian United States! Canada United States! Total 
Season ee 
Registered Registered EA@wOL EXC. Of 
Vessels Pennies Vessels Tonnes Tons Total Tons Total Tons 
No No. No No 
1945. as 2 SR: 21,064 | 19,068,308 | 1,553 | 3,426,069 |) 10,491,263 | 47-0 | 11,829,136 | 53-0 | 22,320,399 
TOAG Sapa encaee 17,199 | 16,206,415 | 1,794] 38,221,008 || 8,904,733 | 47-7 9,750,186 | 52-3 | 18,654,919 
OG. rae Seen 18,542 | 18,613,576 | 2,332 | 3,796,293 || 10,288,481 | 47-8 | 11,225,458 | 52-2 | 21,513,939 
OAS arrest aoe 19,859 | 19,723,768 | 2,784 | 4,219,539 || 11,169,714 | 47-4 | 12,389,599 | 52-6 | 23,559,313 
1949 eee sis 21,724 | 20,773,831 | 2,495 | 3,260,038 | 14,800,509 | 60-7 9,573,243 | 39-3 | 24,373,752 
195042 ze cede 91,179 | 21,989,263 | 3,241 | 3,514,202 |] 15,138,009 | 55-2 | 12,301,067 | 44-8 | 27,439,076 
LOD eer ete 92,141 | 22,951,468 | 3,407 | 4,297,672 || 16,004,284 | 54-6 | 13,320,750 | 45-4 | 29,325,034 
1952-5 weston 92,565 | 25,608,373 | 3,757 | 4,201,005 |] 17,245,051 | 55-0 | 14,109,088 | 45-0 | 31,354,139 
ICES Awd iar 93,378 | 29,335,644 | 4,185 | 4,037,420 |] 18,464,479 | 55-3 | 14,908,585 | 44-7 | 33,373,064 
HOR Aree cece nye 21,066 | 25,931,368! 4,266! 4,139,333 Il 17,237,542 | 57-3 | 12,833,159 | 42-7 1| 380,070,701 
cede 2 Pigs SE i tei 2 ir Cee teed Pe eA eager ae een SO es Se 


1 Figures include a few vessels and a small tonnage of freight of other foreign nationalities. 
11.—Tonnage‘of Products carried by Canal by Class of Commodity, 
Navigation Season 1954 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


SSS SSS i aii, 
4 


Manu- 
Agricultural} Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault: ete Mancina. creer eas 1,197,741 138 625, 626 175, 688 264,013 2,263,206 
WellandiS hip ses ee acer eee 5,339,371 2, 864 3,169, 288 516,001 7,618, 446 16, 645,970 
St? bawrence Rivers santa seen 4,176, 493 3,609 1,561,001 525, 312 2,025, 461 8,291,876 
Richelieuvinivierss reenter. 1,307 — 28,565 — 3,611 33, 483 
StiPetersasss iat i eee 6 oe 759 1,413: 607 7 156 2,942 

Mitra yer ioe eon Obert ais esas — — — —_ — — 
Ottawa hiverwot eee eee -— — 215. — 190,545 - 190,760 
RIG GRU) Bushee bas cee peace screams — —_ 85 74 1,303 1, 462 
"Wren teas Sake ee OB Aedes ose Soles a _- 125 10 — 135 
StrAndrewstre ree ener 94 yew A0) 1,973 70 4,257 
MOGAIS ele oe ee eee 10, 715, 765 10,144 | 5,387,485 1,217,162 | 10,103,535 | 27,434,091 


12.—Canal Traffic by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 1954 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian From United States | From United States! 
to to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports United States Ports!] United States Ports!| Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 538,024 | 1,166,558 3,891 518,583 84,556 22,090 | 219,519 54, 747 
Welland Ship.......... 951,282 | 5,290, 387 820, 584 82,692 601,792 931, 892 22,133 | 8,813, 496 
St. Lawrence River...| 1,930,395 | 4,765,171 781,074 96, 458 161, 493 2aly tol 100,744 | 1,563,948 
Richelieu River....... 56, 600 4,841 28,565 434 — ~- — 18,998 
St.Peters avec) ee. 1,594 1687 — — — — — — 
Mhainravetsr. ce cette ere 12 200 — — — — — — 
Ottawa dhkivering. soe 445 190, 150 = 215 — — — — 
IRdeat beeen 357 Tes — _ -— — — — 
Prenteetmer un cen 45 25 oo — — — — — 
St.wAndrewsee.uss.s0e 2,429 3,601 -- — — — - — 
Motals': =). 2. 2 3,481,243 111,423,803 | 1,634,114 | 698,382 | 847,841 | 1,191,733 | 342,396 110,451,189 


1 Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 
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12.—Canal Traffic by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 1954—concluded 


a  ————————————————— 


DL 


7 __ Traffic by Direction yin Origins of Cargo z eR Total 
ana . argo argo 
: United 
Up Down Canada Shae 1954 1953 
‘ / tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Reale tel WUAriC. Mlk i g.cee esol hee 845,990 | 1,761,978 | 2,227,056 380,912 || 2,607,968 3,389, 409 
CAEN Cte Soh Ci oR ane a Sey 2,395,791 | 15,118, 467 7,144,945 | 10,369,313 || 17,514, 258 19,542,150 
Sia wronce MIVeEr..22.0 los. a sesces 2,973,706 6, 663, 328 7,573,098 2,063,936 9,637,034 10,081,992 
Micheliow River? oo 46% win kGs - 2» Usi0 as 85,165 24,273 90, 440 18,998 109, 438 94,379 
SUES SN? iat Oe a ere 1,594 1, 637 3,201 — 3,201 3, 841 
icine se Re pte a. CU RAO. 08 72 200 272 — 272 676 
EER WHE TCLVOL oc ed ccncys Caca at  sue's 445 190, 365 190, 810 _ 190, 810 243,032 
ICA eee Rn Cae omnes 357 1,183 1,490 — , 490 1,531 
MART EECL RANG, See porte ose cae Su) e-aibuae aes 45 125 170 —_ 170 239 
ROT EA TUILO WHEtie i oninS ve ucla was ee 4 2,429 3,601 6, 030 —_ 6, 030 15,815 
Totals........ ied. ath d. chee 23 6,305,594 | 23,765,107 | 17,237,542 | 12,833,159 || 30,070,701 | 33,373,064 


1 Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 11 and 12 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 13 duplications in the traffic passing through 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
have been eliminated wherever possible. 


Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal is 
treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the Canadian 
or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in the data because 
of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net totals for the Canadian 
canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain which lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


13.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals 1954 


——————— i LL 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used . bound bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian Camals................ 5.0 cece cece eee ees 4,610,618 22,489, 137 27,099, 755 
STi Ley eaT INSP OEY, «56 JERSE ESO OOO AO 3 os io AIO OIpeRC Ones «rena 1,714, 532 SroldelG 5, 026, 248 
SPeiuawrence anGsWellanG ObIp. .scos-l + sie e tesa. ce oe sure ss clnis 1,186,745 2,790, 873 3,927,618 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie................-- 111,978 370,374 482, 352 
petri SEINE POEL oa ceed Pere Fee Shek aw Se tale Ro ao ealate e's, etoile « 913,351 6,506, 662 7,420,013 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie...............eeeeee cence ee eees 233,717 5, 450, 558 5, 684, 275 
‘SGhylingeivas I Ei eVON higee Bake sey obng Gets Grnincean se Sonam ornmanraas 500, 295 4,058,954 4,559, 249 
Traffic using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie only...... 9,353, 426 73, 453, 955 82,807,381 | 
UCRIS, CAMA TEAUICS ow. oss ec cock hod ce es nee e unreal pe. 13, 964, 044 95,943,092 109,907,136 


Seen 8s ee ee 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has been 
approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during the latest 
ten years for which records are available. Canal traffic has varied from 20,484,000 tons 
in 1932, which was less than the Panama traffic, to 109,907,136 tons in 1954. The dominant 
traffic from a tonnage aspect is iron ore which has fluctuated from a low of 3,607,000 
tons in 1932 to a high of 98,657,591 tons in 1953. The 1954 tonnage was 62,583,469. 


Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore, increasing from 8,676,297 tons 
during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950; succeeding years brought declines ‘to 
8,609,598 tons in 1953 and 7,397,623 tons in 1954. 

Although wheat ranks third in tonnage, its value over the past quarter-century has 
been greater generally than that of either iron ore or coal. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 
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The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal, which was opened to commercial traffic 
on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to the ports of British Columbia, 
from which vessels leave direct for United Kingdom and other European ports throughout ° 
the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental railway lines this water 
passage is of vital importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the 
Continent. During World War I the great expectations based upon the opening of the 
Canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping. However with the postwar 
decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and 
Kurope took place and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry was 
comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. 
During World War II the volume of Canadian traffic through the Canal was again reduced 
but has since increased considerably. 


14.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1946-55 


P Nore.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year West East West East Yet West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons |long tons|long tons/long tons long tons |long tonsjlong tons|long tons 
1946s oe? es 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 625 SLO TOS a eee 2,910,246 | 240,904 | 372,534 | 142,741 
LOAVES Are Ym. 2,981,348 | 316,898 | 132,521 09); 745 Wl 952), eeyeee 3,644,888 | 287,872 | 281,960 | 114,319 
194 Be are 2,824,394 | 244,121 | 162,561 Cae AGIA || MISE NR ne 3,560,925 | 532,810 | 341,548 | 219,567 
19490) a8 Se 2,298,492 | 188,506 | 154,524 | 145,477 | 1954.......... 4,153,577 | 398,778 | 402,335 | 230,295 
19503): Serle ae Ql Ohs Oil So O07L Om e220,0 one sone Oompa anmene ae 4,109,456 | 301,450 | 427,825 | 303,585 


15.—Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1946-55 


i Norre.—Figures from 1915 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 

Vessels Totnage Vessels Tornsee Vessels Tonnage 

= No: long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
1Q4G sercte. ches 6-0 Ses Rete eee ee eh ee eee 1,516 6, 118,085 Deol 8, 859, 855 3, 747 14,977,940 
iGO i ae re (Shed east ah SE MESS | Seas wt 2,021 8,294, 820 2,239 13, 375, 698 4, 260 21,670,518 
1948 v3.5 Mincac de SOMO RA Es Beane Se 2,286 8,679,140 2,392 15, 488, 648 4,678 24,117,788 
iY 1 ee Ge es mer ie corbin hips x be cnt een Dae oy 9,899,088 2,406 15, 406, 070 4,793 25,305, 158 
950 wea. doe y Be ees ee eee Ue 2,689 9, 483, 863 2,759 19, 388, 430 5, 448 28, 872, 293 
195 be ces eecaeet neni eente sion 2,784 11,132,472 2,809 18,940, 550 5,593 30,073, 022 
TOD 2 cic 38. « atthe oh ee eae ne 3, 184 15, 128,995 3,340 18, 481,514 6,524 33, 610, 509 
19533. BF Ae Aree tae 3,674 17,329, 066 3,736 18, 766, 283 7,410 36, 095, 349 
1954 5 Vig dol kc i Se ee en ee 8, 852 18,377,724 3,932 20, 717, 348 7,784 39, 095, 067 
LQ5OSee eee ee OR OR Tre rere 4,002 18, 419, 006 3,995 22, 227, 295 7,997 40, 646, 301 


Subsection 4.—Aids to Navigation 


Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, the 
St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances to harbours— 
a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all Canadian waters. In 
addition a pilotage service is maintained in waters where navigation is difficult; this service 
is described under Marine Services at p. 843. A further aid to safe navigation is found 
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in the chains of radio signal and direction-finding stations described under radiotelegraphy 
at p. 883. Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, are published 
by the Department of Transport. 


16.—Marine Danger Signals maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-55 


_ Norr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,300 unlighted buoys, balises, dolphins 
- and beacons are maintained. Lists of marine danger signals maintained from 1929 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


— 


Type of Signal 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


pilin Cite. ttc os Cee cae oh Sates een 2 a0l 2778 i 2,841 | "25861 | 279014 2,876 3,003 
[ETRE MCLE tec} ie is eam Ro ee SS ene ee eee A ae ne 8 8 8 8 7 6 if 
Perot KRECDCES ite Reiss. itis be Paes vob Ve bee es 1,004") “17416 | 1,853°)° 1,131 1,154 | 1,083 1,084 
UTC a ag OUELHESS/&, aie nO eh Oe ea fe © Seed AEA 0 11 18 22 23 24 18 19 
Sree cht act etn Bs Ace Re a 5s ae BS PR 2 3 3 3 3 4 5 
OPN TENCE ste, (oS ees SA Ran RR Oe Oe Sc, Se ee 176 207 212 213 216 211 235 
ROS AOS cect e esis. 62> a eae ST peebiler ite ites 38 43 44 46 46 49 54 
AR PM MORRG occ sieial Paine bins ot Hephebenjeetee che sad 137 134 133 127 124 122 127 
ACL OR DCMS rina tras be bbe hacthes.e ck A attteleatesl- ee tees 10 10 10 12 12 12 12 
Lighted and combination lighted whistling and bell 

DIO WSO ee coe ce voc Meee atte dealt 585 618 655 681 719 778 946 
AV VANTSB LY OOS ose Oy cc) acne! santa) tats ais Wales, Salada eae 39 38 38 37 37 36 32 
RAS ie OOS] sper iieg 9 Mind Bcge 2 a Se rele eM Pas A eer i eae 113 109 110 113 112 115 117 
Poe erunsanesOIN DS, Aeee A leiss sie iss ebcl deste oplealee 11 11 10 9 8 9 7 
Pine aria vablones ONLY ats frie: & = fosters sins cect 11 15 15 15 15 15 17 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are carried on at the beginning and at the 
end of winter to prolong the season of navigation in important waters that freeze over— 
particularly in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal, Que.—and to prevent 
flood conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


St. Lawrence River Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles 
below Quebec City to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. 
About 113 miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and 
a minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and 
difficult points and additional anchorage and turning areas. This section comprises 
about 100 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged channel, 
about 13 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An average 
tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. Lawrence 
route. Maintenance requirements owing to silting in this dredged channel are relatively 
minor above Quebec but below the city silting is more pronounced because of tidal action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys, and the centre by range lights permitting 
uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about mid-April 
to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions and ob- 
structions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., to 
Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 
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A fleet of ice-breaking vessels is maintained to facilitate the movement of shipping 
between Montreal and the sea during the opening and closing of navigation, and to alleviate 
flood conditions in low lying areas. 


17.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel 1936-55 


Nore.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 
1934-85 edition. 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 
to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 
Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 
COBO Aee eno aeteee Mar. 28 Apres Dec. 11 LY Sava os eae Sire dor al Apr. 12 Dec. 18 
LOST tee eee ss Apr. 9 so 19 eS POA TEP nc cepa ee SG aaa!) mea 
TOSS eds Bees ce 42 “8 ts Fae 1048 ee oe eee onto 59 it 10 
1939 oe P48) se 29 aay eb 104 Sn esce Nee Cs See FO bi 
1GAQ as aca eheteors oe erry. Se 5 1950 se eet a eee oe ina tS ta Sa 
AGATE ALANS ir 28 Gs ale! 419 ey LOD Siac tone Soom it he as? pls 
1040 ee awe eae fee a May 2 $6.16 LOB DI. eter, carte oes) G7) Sail 3 SS 5.00) 
1943 . 29 Seed eS 195 Fier Ae Mar. 30 Herd £6. i, 
iO ee Seer ees Be 8 520 Apr. 21 ss 249 Oa he 8 Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Soa 
LOAD aa toe ee aeerd ates Saget bia ut, oe aS IOS N i stb ARK 86 BS ae 7 ADraeeo ae ass 


1 ‘‘Channel Open’”’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with steamship inspection, pilotage service, 
sea-faring personnel and the operations of the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service, provided for under 
Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act 1934, is responsible for the administration and 
carrying out of the provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven 
ships and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions 
under which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of 
workers employed in loading and unloading ships; and also for the administration and 
carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of marine 
engineers. The Service has a headquarters staff at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the 
principal ocean and inland ports. 


The Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the admin- 
istration of the Act and takes care of the interests of the Federal Government in schools 
for marine engineers. A matter of recent concern has been the pollution of the sea by 
oil, and an international conference of the world’s leading maritime nations, at which 
Canada was represented by the Chairman of the Board of Steamship Inspection, was held 
at London, England, in April 1954 for the purpose of deciding on measures to deal with 
this problem. A Convention was drawn up at the Conference and signed by the Canadian 
delegate, subject to ratification by the Canadian Government. 


, 
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18.—Summary Statistics of Steamship Inspection, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 


Vessels subject Vessels Inspected 
en to Inspection Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Registered or Inspected 
Commission Owned in Canada | Owned Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
No. tonnage No. tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage 

meron Ss INTC. 2.0 otek os 159 37,106 159 37, 106 — — — 
North Sydney, N.S......:. 31 13,024 29 12, 632 — — 2 392 
TEES Fas) Og GS a Sy ee eae 187 218, 127 181 202,909 — — 6 15,218 

Maint dotn, tN < 05s... \-1: 61 26, 806 60 25,114 1 1,692 —_ —_ 
meer; Ques abe cs.c ones ; 91 108,970 87 108, 724 —_ — 4 246 
BENE, AOU scr css eetlo gies os 80 30, 587 56 24,121 —_ — 24 6, 466 
Montreal, Quel... ....5...~ 05. 159 336, 315 77 184, 249 2 36, 153 80 115,913 

Mangston,| Ont saris «,-;- 59 58,092 59 58, 092 _ — — — 
meno, Ontuceuacsirs.s care 6 125 2125128 122 211,768 — — 3 360 

St. Catharines, Ont........ 54 110, 388 54 110, 388 a — — = 
Collingwood, Ont.......... 35 40,710 33 40, 632 -- — 2 78 
Migtana. One... eee we.. ss We 20,314 64 19,272 —_— —_ 13 1,042 
Port Arthur,.Ont........... 133 30, 845 43 23, 464 — —_— 90 7,381 
Vancouver: Di Ciecccertse 400 146,901 358 130, 409 1 7,459 41 9,033 
Wietoria, BiCmen ote) 2 2 78 80, 888 62 70,210 -- — 16 10, 678 
Potalse ee ok as 1,729 1,471,201 1,444 1,259, 090 4 45,304 281 166,807 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI of the Canada 
Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor in Council, 
qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. There are in Canada 
42 pilotage districts in nine of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage authority 
(see Table 19); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed by 
the Governor in Council. ; 


19.—Filotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
District —-- — 
Net Net 
Ships Registered Ships Registered 
Tonnage Tonnage 
No. No. 
PCASICIR Tbe MON GOS. eA ok pire ests ign sietighee albbtdainsts fale 52 236,916 98 250, 030 
SUTTER BINIRS Ne C goth 2 SOEEID IG 1.0 OM 0 enn On et oo AERIS 16 ae 2,146 3, 814, 195 2,104 3, 447, 810 
LE COUTLES eS TGS hie ak et SAN ae, gon Re I yo MD ae mee Soca 3,126 11,391,993 3, 129 11, 264, 230 
Saint John, N.B 1, 456 4,170, 954 1,339 3, 846, 955 
TE A he SI eS, PRPs 4 oialale UE aan < ss on Biot 8 4,956 16, 731, 634 5,591 17, 871, 838 
RinubtenlnOuctnee seeds 2 FNIay SAY. lr eee nas Boe gee Pe 7,053 16, 648, 762 7,546 16, 805, 802 
St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Ont................ 6c e ences by oe es i 
“OES URSUITTL IRS FOS ee parte pear ene ORCC eR a rary Rea eRe eet ag rae ara aa 54 194, 464 62 244,586 
Rae AETAMe OUILTINID Lea ees teeters teh, Sie eaten cies ate Te, acs Be ee a am 3,993 11, 893, 990 Sylar 16, 769,914 
Totals..... BM A AUER oh oe AS ee oe 22,836 65, 082,908 25,026 70,501, 135 


In addition there are 21 districts in Newfoundland under local pilotage authority, 
These districts are administered under Newfoundland statutes which, since the date of 
union with Canada, come under federal jurisdiction. Part VI of the Canada Shipping 
Act with respect to pilotage has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. 


Seamen Engaged and Discharged.—Seamen engaged and discharged at Canadian 
ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1945-54 are shown in Table 20. 
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20.—Seamen Engaged and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the1941 
edition. 


Yeu Sater gl line cs Ye Seopa ay ees 
No. No. No. No. 
pS ee ee ea MODE tie -f: 29, 230 PAU AS i ened doers Ali ae 43,677 43,194 
POAC Ta asa nmecd oneal: 30,361 27042. WO LOGL:, ct aeeen ee Bre owe ss 40,241 40,535 
DOL ae onc hieeesiee se a 43,973 OR, 200 Te EOD a. ob ener Cree ei demerger 43,724 40, 664 
ICY Sia ae ee rari ee 59,768 BOE T0Ss (2008. b ce peace ok ao ga ok 42,723 36,610 
URE OURS A Spee? Fevih eg and et Oh 50,379 Oe ie LEE Beep i a i en ABA 42,837 43,142 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.— In conformity with 
the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16) the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through the medium 
of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


At the end of 1954 the Canadian National Steamships owned and operated eight 
vessels in service between Canada and the British West Indies. 


21. Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
1945-54 


po Onn nad eee for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620, and for 1989-44 in the 1950 edition, 
Deviiide 


Operating Operating Operating Depre- Book Loss 
Year Revenue Expenditure Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LO45 Sear. ae eee aie e 4,412,252 2,569,626 | -+1,842,626 279, 466 612,999 | +1,116,086 
LO4G ree ole nt ett: Bi 6,669,129 4,671,148 | +1,997,981 288, 092 596,499 | +1,302,052 
1947 rn cate emake OR ETE 7, 857, 471 6,534,600 | +1,322,871 493,594 573, 298 +522,677 
1946s re Penee Ree ee Ree 7,964,720 6,828,392 | +1,136,328 492, 222 563,794 +166, 044 
1940 Cy low tet nea tec 6,595, 007 5, 985, 873 +609, 134 492,222 577, 410 — 460, 498 
TOBO Fie Ae. har ene eet eee 5,124,200 5, 220, 806 —96, 606 371,699 560,462 | —1,028, 767 
195 eo kee eee 6, 808, 478 6,337, 987 +470, 491 371,699 565, 784 — 466,992 
1952 °E ees a7 es ee 7,449, 247 6,605,514 +843, 733 372,392 475, 250 _ 3,909 
1G Ti dh te ae eI heise ate Sloe 4,509,342 4,892,150 —382, 808 268,772 475,250 | —1,126,830 
LOD a AAPA TRS ie ee 5,105, 082 5, 424, 983 —319,901 269,031 475,250 — 628, 410 


Subsection 6.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and the St. Lawrence Power Project were given special 
treatment in separate articles in the 1955 Year Book, at pp. 885-888 and 549-553 respect- 
ively. The following material, giving a brief look at the Seaway project as at the beginning 
of May 1956, has been extracted from the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority releases. 


A little over a year from the time the first blast was set off marking the beginning of 
work for excavation of 7,600 feet of the Seaway channel and construction of protecting 
dyke on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River near Montreal, construction contracts 
valued at nearly $80,000,000 had been awarded by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
The total cost of works undertaken by Canada for Seaway navigation is estimated at 
approximately $200,000,000, and that for the United States at about $100,000,000. 
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Of the Canadian total, $122,000,000 in contracts will be awarded in the Lachine Section, 
for it is there that the major cqnstruction works for Seaway navigation facilities will be 
brought into being. 

At present the navigation picture is as follows: (1) from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
Montreal, a distance of 1,000 miles, controlling navigation channels are 35 feet in depth; 
(2) from Montreal to Lake Ontario, a distance of 180 miles, controlling navigation channels 


are 14 feet; (3) from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, a distance of 200 miles, controlling navi- 


gation channels are 25 feet; (4) from Lake Erie to the head of the Lakes, a distance of 
970 miles, controlling navigation channels are 25 feet downbound and 21 feet upbound. 


-Between the highly developed inland route through the Great Lakes which has a 
minimum channel depth of 21 feet and the ocean port facilities of Montreal lies the 114 
mile International section of the St. Lawrence River navigable only through a chain of 
outmoded 14 foot canals capable of handling ships with a maximum capacity of but 3,000 
tons. The Seaway project is basically designed to break this bottleneck and to extend 
deepsea facilities into the heart of industrial North America. 


For practical purposes the Seaway has been divided, from Lake Ontario to the Port 
of Montreal, into five sections: (1) the Thousand Islands section; (2) the International 
Rapids section; (3) the Lake St. Francis section; (4) the Soulanges section; and (5) the 
Lachine section. To these may be added a sixth section—from the Welland Canal to 
Lake Erie. The progress in each of these six sections is given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. 


Thousand Islands Section.—A small amount of dredging is necessary at an approximate 
cost of $2,500,000; this work is to be undertaken by the United States. 


International Rapids Section.—This key section is in international territory and here 
$600,000,000 will be spent, the greater part of it for hydro power installations undertaken 
jointly by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Power Authority 
of the State of New York. The project consists of: (1) A dam in the Long Sault Rapids 
and two powerhouses a short distance below the rapids, one on the Canadian side and one 
on the American side, each capable of developing 1,100,000 h.p. This dam will flood 
communities on both sides of the River—on the Canadian side for a distance of approximately 
thirty miles by a width of one to three or four miles. (2) A control dam near Iroquois 
Point to control the level of the pool and to protect the downriver interests at Montreal. 
(3) Side canals on the United States mainland to carry navigation around the Long Sault 
dam and a side canal on the Canadian side to circumnavigate the control dam at Iroquois. 
(4) Dykes where necessary. The average elevation along the front from Cornwall to 
Prescott, now 220 feet above sea level, will be raised to between 238 to 242 feet. Therefore 
when work has been completed 20,000 acres of land will have been flooded, two towns 
and six villages will have disappeared and 6,500 persons will be established in entirely 
new towns now rising along the projected shoreline. 


The Canadian share in the work in the International section at the present time is 
the construction, by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, of a canal and lock at Iroquois 
required to bypass the control dam. Work has now been going on for over a year and 
40 p.c. of the excavation has been completed. The work is slightly behind schedule. Also 
near Cornwall, Canada is co-operating with the United States in the construction of a 
combined railway and highway bridge across the international channel of the St. Lawrence 
River at Polleys Gut. 


Lake St. Francis Section.—In the Lake St. Francis section which includes about 15 
miles of river, dredging will be undertaken in three locations at a total cost of $6,000,000 
for the purpose of deepening the channels in these locations to a depth of 27 feet. Thirty 
per cent of the excavation has been completed and the work is ahead of schedule. 


Soulanges Section.—The Soulanges section covers that portion of the River between _ 
the upper end of Lake St. Louis and the lower end of Lake St. Francis, The work to be 
done includes the construction of two locks separated by a three-quarter-mile intermediate 
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pool and three lift bridges. No. 3 Highway which follows the shore of Lake St. Louis will 
be carried under the lower lock in a four-lane divided tunnel. A contract has been awarded 
for the excavation for the main highway diversion tunnel; the Lake St. Louis cofferdam, 
and the excavation for the Seaway channel and work is getting under way. 


Lachine Section.—The Lachine section, covering the reach from Lake St. Louis to 
Montreal Harbour, is the most costly and most complicated part of the whole Seaway in 
Canadian territory. Here will be built a 16 mile canal with considerable channel enlarge- 
ment extending from above Caughnawaga in Lake St. Louis to the entrance to Montreal 
Harbour. Two locks will be built, one at St. Lambert near Victoria Bridge, the other at 
Cote Ste. Catherine opposite the Lachine rapids. Three turning basins will be constructed, 
one in Montreal Harbour and two in Laprairie Basin, to permit the free movement of 
ships. Four major rail and highway bridges across the St. Lawrence in the Montreal 
region will have to be modified to provide a minimum of 120 foot clearance over the channel. 


Construction is actively under way in this whole area. Nine general contracts amount- 
ing to $45,000,000 have been let and only three others are required to complete the Lachine 
section. Progress is well ahead of schedule. At the start of this second year of construction 
work on the Seaway the Lachine section is roughly 10 p.c. completed by dollar value, 
with two and a half years to go. 


Welland Section.—Improvements in the Welland Ship Canal will extend the 27 foot 
passage into Lake Erie. With its seven locks, 859 feet long, 80 feet wide and 30 feet 
over the sills, 27 foot navigation is already provided for 17 of its 28 miles. Three excavation 
contracts have been let and two of them have been completed. Three additional dredging 
contracts required to finish the work in the Welland section can be performed without 
interruption of traffic movement. 


As the 1956 navigation season opens, the pace of construction steps up. Men and 
machines are busy night and day on land and water from the harbour of Montreal to 
the eastern reaches of Lake Ontario and in the Welland district, working toward the 
completion of this great project by 1958. It will then be possible for large lake carriers 
to go down to Montreal and for ocean-going vessels to voyage inland to such important 
lake ports as Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago and the 
lakehead ports of Duluth, Superior, Fort William and Port Arthur. The benefits to be 
derived from adequate navigation and power have unlimited ramifications, not only regional 
but national and international, which will be reflected in lower unit prices for goods, more 
purchasing power, development of secondary industry as well as a busier economy and 
more traffic of every kind throughout Canada and much of the United States. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available of the cost of water-borne traffic consist of the 
record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified as capital 
expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. Revenue 
from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure for the permanent 
improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. Capital expenditure 
by municipalities and private capital expenditure is confined almost entirely to terminal 
or dockage facilities. On the other hand investment in shipping has come almost entirely 
from private sources. No figures are available regarding private investment in shipping 
except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies that cover only a portion 
of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of ship operators from passenger 
and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. It must be realized that 
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such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the under- 
takings represented. The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent 
‘works to facilitate water transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their 
original book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for 
depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier works which have been 
superseded, as for instance, in the first Welland Canals. To this extent such figures are 
an over-statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures are further limited 
by the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and improvements or the 
operation of these works, such charges having been made to the consolidated deficit account 
as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 22 shows that capital expenditure 
on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water-transport facilities reached the grand 
total of $441,853,124 by the end of March 1954, but this must. be interpreted with the 
above qualifications in mind. In Table 23 the capital values of the fixed assets adminis- 
tered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1953 and 1954, and are 
in addition to the capital expenditure of Table 22. Figures in Table 23 reflect the capital 
situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those of Table 22 
in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, machinery 
and durable plant improvements; they also have been subject to deductions for depreciation 
and the scrapping or abandonment of plant and therefore more nearly approach the present 
value of the properties under the administration of the National Harbours Board. 


22.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities as at Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport and the Public Accounts. 


Rhein - Expenditure Canale: Expenditure 

ana ——_———————_——_——— : : 

and Marine Years ended Mar. 31— | Total to Marine Services Years ended Mar. 31— | Total to 
Services ——__—____—__—_—_————_| Mar. 3], and irre mate ——__—__—__—__—___———| Mar. 31, 

1953 1954 1954 e S 1953 1954 1954 
$ $ $ $ 

Canals Canals—concluded 

Quebec Canals— Ontario—cone. 

Beauharnois (old) -- Cr 5501 1,622,419] Murray........... 1,248, 947 


Cr. 12,81411Cr. 15,656 1/131, 772,804 


Carillon and Gren- Welland Ship..... 
ithewmee res ct — — 4,191,727] Prior Welland 
Chambly Canalss...o...2 Cr. 20, 9551)Cr. 5501) 27,247,546 
(Richelieu R.).. — —_— 780,619 
Weachanese o--m.e ss Cr. 428,44611Cr. 11,9231] 13,578,092] Canals generally.. — — 34, 967 
Lake St. Francis. — —_— 75,907 
Lake St. Louis... _ _ 298,176) Adjustment 
Soulanges........-. — — 7,897,119] suspense........ —- — 165,361 
Ste. Anne......... —_ — 1,320, 216 —. $$ |] | —__—_—————__ 
Str Oursetcnce..cies —_— _— 735,964 Totals, Canals..|Cr. 462,5101/Cr. 30,079 1/242, 990, 404 
Ontario- Marine Services 
St. Lawrence 
Canals— Marine Service 
Cormvall...4..... — — 7,233,823] steamers........ 4,797,774 1,564,863 | 25,173,208 
Williamsburg River St. Lawrence 
MO ATTRIS). «,« nds duel — — 1,334,552] Ship Channel 
Farran’s Point... —_ _— 877,091] contractdredging| 3,133,302 4,399,988 |109, 549,385 
Rapide Plat..... oo — 2,159, 881 |] | cr 
TE TODE eit ck: ait — —_ 6,143,468] Totals, Marine 
Galop Channel. . — -- 1,039, 896 Services....... 7,931,076 | 5,964,851 |134,722,593 
North Channel. . — — 1,995, 143 
River Reaches... — — 483,830] Miscellaneous 
St. Peters, N.S... — — 648, 547 Facilities? 
Culbute Lock and 
Dam (Ottawa Bare Point break- 
Rt hy aie ain “= -- S82 eSGIll) Waters... tents — _- 217,996 
RalGate?. 1. fd. — — 4,213, 961|Burlington Bay 
(Lo gee Sees — — 489,599] Canal........... — — 308, 328 
St. Lawrence Ship Burlington Channel 
(surveys) ...... —_ 133,897|| improvements... 13,015 60,774 | 1,547,778 
Sault Ste. Marie.. _ ~- 4,935, 809|Cape Tormentine 
ranges Sas... ska Cr. 29511Cr. 1,400! 19,948,652 MHarbour......... — 49, 868 144, 868 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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22.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities as at Mar. 31, 1953 and 19354—concluded 


Expenditure Expenditure 
Miscellaneous t Miscellaneous | x. ag 
Facilition’;)...|/,© eee ended Marl uly Lobel £0) iri Wacilitionsy() “lid ote Otte arate ae tae aaa 
1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 
Facilities? Facilities? 
—continued —concluded 

Esquimalt graving Tiffin Harbour im- 

GOCKINGE St. dares 148,214 172,223 | 8,498,195) provements..... — _- 481, 622 

Georgian Bay to Toronto Harbour 
Montreal water- improvements... 130,100 118,995 | 11,078,014 
way survey..... — — 918,797) Upper St. Law- 

Halifax elevator rence River 
BLuGmrc cers ce — — 86,512] Channel impro- 

Kingston graving VeEMentse.ey aaaee — — 468,098 

OCle Maeno ates: 15, 849 — 572, 438] Victoria, B.C., 

Lake St. Peter..... — — 1,164,235] Harbour impro- 

Lévis graving dock 326, 957 260, 886 27277790)" vements: v2.5 22. 30, 205 173,561 5,550, 767 

Miscellaneous Victoria, Ont., 
wharves......... _ — 1,005, 929]| Harbour impro- 

Port Arthur, Fort vements......... SFOVe _ 767,119 
William and —— 
River Kaminis- Totals, 
tikwia improve- Miscellaneous..| 2,250,490 | 1,109,320 | 64,140,127 
ments... ae 1,451,701 — 21,672,195 —————_$ $$$] —__—___ 

Port Colborne 
Harbours 33,945 — 1,161,565 

Rainy River Lock Summary 
and Dam. ...... —- _ 134 

Sorel Harbour im- Canals:.: =. gee Cr. 462,510 |Cr. 30,079 |242,990, 404 
provements..... 89,757 190,825 | 3,584, 635)Marine Services...| 7,931,076 | 5,964,851 |134, 722,593 

St. Andrews Ra- Miscellaneous 
pids and Red FACTIIGIES | 22 s:clec er 2,250,490 | 1,109,320 | 64,140,127 
River improve- a eee ees 
MENUS ee hacer: 102,116 82,188 | 2,188,112) Grand Totals...| 9,719,056 | 7,044,092 |441,853,124 


1 Sales of property, stone, ete. 


the Public Accounts as schedules to the Balance Sheet of the Government of Canada. 


2 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables and are shown in 


23.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board 
as at Dec. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Nots.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 


Harbour dredging.......... 
Realestate. et Sie8; .take 
Vehicular bridges.......... 
Roads, fences and bound- 

ATICS Ped. sielgeto ek on dee 


Miscellaneous structures... . 
Wharves and piers.......... 
Permanent sheds........... 


CLANES co? agin Soe mica 
Railway systems 
Grain elevator systems 
Cold storage systems...... 
Office furniture and appli- 
ANCER AERO EES conten nee 
Harbour buildings.......... 


1953 1954 Item 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ 
12,199, 603 12,199,603 |) Central heating plants...... 128,073 126, 383 
12,387,040 £2. 4074750 | Harbour shops. .-....- -+< 270, 336 293,116 
201,976 201,976 || Electric power systems..... eGo 1,733 410 
Water supply systems...... 978, 867 1,020, 703 
2,020,710 2,031,602 || Floating equipment......... 2,210,961 2,214, 604 
830, 429 830,429 || Shore equipment........... 986,557 879,581 
734, 222 730,179 || Miscellaneous small plant... 614,341 662, 425 
91,941,026 95,382,114 |) Engineering — general sur- 
24,061, 431 26, 697, 507 VGV Sia Mies be ee. 109, 441 109, 441 
Works under construction. . . 6, 449, 189 6,929,211 
315,314 406,545 || Sundry expenditure— 
Praesens 6, 423, 469 6,590,212 undishribiuted she sss8 5. 3,769, 450 3,769, 450 
} eee 41,778, 429 43,547,608 || Bridge construction, right- 
5, 936, 207 6,046, 462 Olawayn Cle... ane eee 18, 568, 155 18,568, 155 
210, 223 DON UOD, aM 
1,766, 280 2,027,900 Totalsige haiti hte 236,163,320 | 245,226,098 


a 


ete: 
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24.—Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for Capital Expenditure 1952-54 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


—_—— 


Harbours and Properties} 1952 1953 1954 Harbours and Properties 1952 1953 1954 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
EINES a age SO ee 322, 169 882,145 859, 767|| Port Colborne elevator — 2.185 27, 625 
Saint John. .i¢...ke o> 721,455) 2,536,408) 1,384,263) Churchill .........0..-- 2234 182,055) 767,834 
WICOUTIAL wd Seer = — Ss Vancouver: \ asent «<4. 307,399 589,559} 258,090 
ROUEDEG cabcticciet <u. 2% 139,667| 776,682} 802,273 a 
Three Rivers sce. caves — 106,395) 348,405 Tita, eee hte 2,147,082] 5,764,819) 7,823,816 
MTORELOAI SE 5i6 Suh esos tes 654,158} 689,389) 3,380,559 


Waterway Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 25 to 27) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between opera- 
tion and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue in con- 
nection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the Department of Public 
Works is shown in Table 28. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually in addi- 
tion to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits of the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the National Harbours Board 
and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in Table 30. Operating ex- 
penditure and revenue of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are 
shown separately in Table 29. 


25.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Norse.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Expenditure Expenditure 
on on 
Improvements Improvements 

Canal Year Year Total Canal Year Year Total 

Ended Ended to Ended Ended to 

Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, Mar. 31 ar. 31, | Mar. 31, 

1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Main Canals— Secondary Canals— 

Quebec Canals— Carillon and Grenville. 5,395 96,794 |1,216, 404 
Beauharnois (old).... 32,138 39,997 460,579 || Chambly (Richelieu 3 
Hungry Bay Dyke... —- — 55, 659 RO de Meare, 27,989 13,452 |1,355, 421 
Pachme.”. 2.UUv ees. 2,862,394 |1,659,624 |14,069,429 || Rideau and Tay....... 41,771 34,330 |1, 480, 596 
Lake St. Francis...... a — 55,324 
Quebec Dredging SterrAnners scoot s. ~- 1,585 | 234,397 

OLE Hie NR ea 12,769 8,975 | 206,893 || St. Ours (Richelieu R.) — 113° )FOQUTTAD 
Soulanges............. 94,733 34, 657 9145938" || St Peters, N.S......... 4,452 — 966, 294 
Superintending HROING, teers kia tauren 262,537 144,365 |5,351, 658 

PEINCCL |. 5.040 Gene — — 2,174 We Murray;... 2. taeeterec’ 1,422 18,472 | 240,881 

Ontario-St. Lawrence . 

Rea Ob ee sue cas —_ > 336,906 ||Miscellaneous— 

PEOVRAVALLO g,. bs eee > - 385, 167 146,231 |1,990,754 || Bay Verte, Chignecto.. — — 44, 388 
Williamsburg......... 410, 679 159,715 |1,131,932 |} Culbute lock and dam. — — 60, 923 

Welland Canals— Surveys and inspections — -- 572,990 
Welland Ship......... 236,017 | 386,432 |2,786, 868 || Canals generally....... — -- 190, 509 
Prior Welland Canals. — -— 2,650, 121 —— 

Sault Ste. Marie...... 4,229 22,957 | 659,826 Motalsr tee ccs 4,381,692 | 2,767,699 |37,200,609 


850 TRANSPORTATION 


25.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—concluded 


Expenditure on Expenditure on 
Operation and Operation and 
Maintenance Maintenance 
Canal Canal 
Year Year Year Year 
ended ended ended ended 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ 
Administration, Ottawa........... 112, 881 L7SO6SIStabeters Ni Seas: ae aeer meee 37,499 42,133 
Quebec Canals— Rideau and Tay Canals........... 408,798 426, 802 
Head Of cesta dense ores antae 59, 684 73,591 
IBeaulbarnors(Old))...c eee 12, 499 6, 899 
Carillon and Grenville............ 127,387 138%252l|Saultistes Marie: .':-nraaics ie eae 160,013 176,014 
Chambly (Richelieu R.)......... 179,210 LOWE ab2 
Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe 
IDNA Ay cae See els Ce IS 5,007 5 O96) | Merenioheri sac cits Ok Mace ees eine 439,153 469, 835 
ACHING Swe ee She tae ome coe 1,156, 128 839, 507 é 
Quebec dredging fleet............ 35, 901 31,071 
SOulsgn ESA Ais xs ce co Spray Aeon. 395, 451 44). 797) Musaraiy < sca eheievs erie hin aoe 28, 280 29,291 
DLESPATING att Caitac ict meme ae 22,979 24, 409 
St. Ours (Richelieu R.).......... 30, 926 35, 639 
Wellandi@anaict=- siete eee 1,495,720 | 1,646, 445 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— St. Lawrence Ship Canal surveys, 
ea af OMG. oe ee eee os 100, 957 LOS; 126 || mebCHeee. ec aes hae Ae ced 7s 653 596,765 
Comal Seer een. See 475, 641 535, 878 | 
Williamsburg Canals............. 241, 448 291,775 Totalseh... <2. Fee ae 5,597,215 | 6,228,644 


26.—Marine Service Expenditure Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Notre.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1953 Marine Services 1953 1954 
$ $ $ 
Marine Services— Steamship Inspection.......... 509,550 | 546,903 

Administration, including 

APENCIES. coe oa ee 549,578 578, 437 
Aids to navigation (construc- 

tion, Maintenance and super- Marine Service Steamers— 

VISION te Pee ee Ae eee 5,840,716 | 5,830,375 || Administration............... 61,109 91,451 


Operation and maintenance...| 4,663,095 5, 380, 385 


Nautical Services— 


AGIMINIStration\, oes. 142,578 133, 542 
Administration, operation and Marine Signal Service......... 185, 705 188,158 
maintenance, including 
STANTS. 4 ee eee 287, 542 275, 474 
Machinery and equipment.... 56,774 — 3 
River St. Lawrence Ship 
; . Channel Service— 

Pilotage Service— Administration, operation and 
Administration............... 468,731 500, 853 Maintenance,,....4...00..0- 874, 332 678, 406 
@onstruction sree. see 78, 434 — Surveys and investigations... 28, 839 35, 580 
Pensions to former pilots..... 2,100 2,052 


Halifax Pilots’ Pension Fund. 56,000 otals: <2: ats 4 eR ee 13,749,083 | 14,297,616 
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27._Expenditure on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by Department 
of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Department of Finance. 


Improve- Staff and 
Year and Item Dredging! |Construction| ments and S dai Total 
Pessina undries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1953 

Harbours and Rivers— 
BeROO POURS eres. < 655.0) « wrele seins org 't:8a rel sree aio elect 723, 645 512,063 1,422,746 159, 890 2,818,344 
Prince MOWAT, Lslandiccek.s &.us Wet. thie aes otele 392, 562 377, 305 995,641 74,615 1,840, 123 
ERAN ey SS COLIAM LG o Sh veo c aes eulenacs a HNO R PARAS SS 935, 620 1,022,506 1,413, 871 155,115 3,527,112 
iis po eS TUDE WAGON Me wrcn pales hou cooks toksusee spe Ls 894, 717 608, 345 425,141 343, 356 2,271,559 
MBBIEE Hecke... 4s hasan Hen eee ne. eae 933,945 | 2,786,031 1,359, 330 520,078 5,599, 384 
MOTEL | MRE TOM Boi cccco: cic wesnay. 6 0109, ove enboleee ede A 627,290 | 3,247,890 648, 114 471,272 4,994,566 
VLA TLE OT eee area icine win ioe cman cioueya ode sa 140, 232 72,811 95, 248 126,779 435,070 
MABkAtChe WAlld.<. 240 ee MOMaEe. Banke Aneesh — 12,045 248 5,591 17, 884 
NOS eae i, OO eh Jae Cae ee eae ee ra ge Deols 2,661 29,103 84,734 143, 809 
Beibist MOMS uk <4 eee eet eee 664,777 | 2,184,644 iL 3 V8}— 10) 733,599 4,856, 142 
SVAN MIE Siar pen Sete ae es Ree eS ae ae a 19,569 — 159, 983 5,348 184, 900 
INDO WESGHREEriGOLIGS Wie last sid Mieicnjs helt» taba 75,673 47, 684 46,570 — 169,927 
RP TLe Ale ite ce As. wx crc ect OF Siete Monee ae A — —_ — 138 138 
Totals, Harbours? and Rivers............ 5,435,341 | 10,823,985 | 7,919,117 | 2,680,515 || 26,858,958 
TO Ped Pine AN bry sas Sets ere si Ie cle aisles aye olsen _ 410, 265 62,082 — 472,347 
[Rvertelspente| fee ts 02. a Sonn ce Ace emer — 110, 680 145,353 43, 234 299, 267 
TT GUAISS LODO es APR ae See tials Sike Boke ee 5,435,341 | 11,344,930 | 8,126,553 | 2,723,749 || 27,630,573 

1954 

Harbours and Rivers— 
Be WeLOUTIG LAN CBA « o5 Secre ose oie ao 3 0 AM Mee 630, 848 1,129,384 584, 586 179,161 2,523,979 
Rrincesid wardisland tc. ces, 2s hs Ses wae ae 352,534 1OLBNa2 346, 468 71,185 1,783, 899 
INO SRO eens cictsncg 5.0 maces saree terns teas 976,338 1, 861,780 1,510,131 178, 489 4,521,738 
INewEDTUunswieks oo. cs. ac ob Re See, felanes 472,003 1,811,037 387, 553 358, 604 3,029,197 
EV ITEP OC etek o nos SOR «ANE S IAHR RE. 871,490 | 6,288, 880 829,798 576, 491 8,566, 659 
DTA CIO Me Bose Fins SR NE EL, a 847,406 | 3,367, 467 425,451 479,753 5,120,077 
Aiea ranh Li Reheat ss hv Rcis cai sortie! sleds © wanes MOOR Be es 309, 757 101, 495 15,951 138, 477 565, 680 
GAs kcabeHOWANCR Need «<i died as ciclc nase selon eee — 13,169 24,234 1,526 38, 929 
PMiiperta cee. . See. Se 3S SAEED, RR 80,019 8,328 10, 647 95, 455 194, 449 
PS TAbIS DUG OMEGA, oy oakoccioclitn waco s ee sIS 6.9 5 eam 2 AZ 158 | 2060, 40 561,092 1,024, 054 6, 485, 735 
Gila sii d US TON LOTS eee PER a ee ee ee -— 224, 156 — 6,613 230, 769 
INGrcnwWesG L CITibOLICS) acs rae os ere ue ge: 71,930 161, 946 1,196 42,872 277,944 
Totals, Harbours? and Rivers............ 6, 747,483 | 18,746,785 4,697,107 3, 147, 680 33,339, 055 
PE esse EEL LSS oa 5 eu often os Gheualinues nasi oncioi oxovonmuoys a — 120, 252 38, 950 159, 202 
DUALS C1 SO EET risen cece 25 6,747,483 | 18,746,785 | 4,817,359 | 3,186,630 | 33,498, 257 


ee EE a ee 


1 Expenditure for dredging plants in 1954 has been included in dredging column for each province. 2 Eix- 
clusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 29. 


28.—Revenue of the Federai Government in Connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


- Norre.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1953 1954 Item 1953 1954 

$ $ $ $ 

Department of Transport Canau SeRvices—continued “f 
CANAL SERVICES Bali almOiSicn...o ae sete ge ae ei so: 49, 435 49,160 
Quebec dredging fleet............ 5 203 

LET SS ee es eee se SHIT HAMM QT TOGRN NO OMWALL, oe nice cue cenidet soos 26 wan > 54, 890 55, 176! 

Balas). Peas Pe daces ay stron ewer 2,944 QUB08 Wi Walliainsburgy an iecn-cr 2. cl ke wtesh 11,859 11;167 
CO Skra et BER Be (Ge ee ae 3,336 ANTS6. | Starke ebers, INSiocettat. a+ aber oe aes: 310 546 
PSREP UNG cited es tisis ars gM ties Shute on 250 O78 | Welland Canalst uaa. «tite wie. 925,783 | 995;544 
Sie, Ory ae A ee eee 329 365 ||}Saultaste). Marie... 2... .a.cn..2 4,041 2,697 
Carillon and Grenville............ ley et 1,113 | Rideau and Tay Canals.......... 15, 583 18, 925 


852 
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28.— Revenue of the Federal Government in Connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954—concluded 


Item 1953 1954 Item 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport—conc. Boarp or TRANSPORT 
COMMISSIONERS 
CaNAL SERVICES—Ccone. 
Licences to ship8:e.4 6.3 os%0 00 1,577 1,758 
DSN sts nme ape ce See tees aero ere 95, 464 91,708 || Sale of publications............... 237 473 
(Miter) Vor oe toa) oral einen. oe 556 GOL SeSUNA TICS: ae co cctecteemien se ee — 16 
SAlevon publications =... n-ne 38 33 || Refunds of previous year’s expend-- 
iMiscellancolisitian: cc: cere eae 168 47 MEU <i cccheea ae Mae com ee _— 686 
Refunds previous year’s expend- 
LCUUE ME eee ccna ae 14,411 2,072 Torats, Boarp or TRANSPORT 
COMMISSIONERS.............. 1,814 2,933 
Torats, CANAL SERVICES...... 1,532,277 | 1,565,032 
| Totals, Department of 
TransSpOrtsa saa 2,176,549 | 2,242,441 
Department of Public Works 
MARINE SERVICES Earnines or Dry Docks 
Kinessand:-jioriertures...... ae ake 20, 447 14,070 || Champlain Dock, Lauzon, Que.... 87, 888 52,646 
Steamship inspection............. 180, 689 155, 627 || Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que......... 33, 052 39,376 
WihariereVvenile wasntercace. cose arenes 245,357 282,524 || Esquimalt new dock............. 194, 258 119, 679 
iHiarboumiduesa ection fon seek 64, 381 (1,016 Esquimalt iold dockawss)..4s cee —_ —_— 
Measuring surveyor’s fees......... 488 339 || Selkirk repair slip................ 3,781 15,723 
Examinations — masters’ and ——_—_— |—-———- 
mates sfees bashes. ck: dee aes 7,423 7,068 MOTALS, WUARNUNGS #20.0).6 00 on 318,979 | 213,424 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage)...... 317 577 Ho | 
iPilotagerdues qa9.cc8 hes eee 7,933 11,685 Works AND PLANTS LEASED 
Shippin Sf ESBiciciexioerotoa’s be aeveroncis= 3,566 3; Cbd 
Marine steamer earnings.......... 56, 958 5012s iebsingestontdryecdockcsee as dares 9,025 12,100 
Signal station dues............... 1, 409 15.503 he Bh erryiprivalegess.5-) eee 355 392 
Rentals—water lots and lighthouse Dred ges and plants! >... eee. 46, 439 17,503 
SUCCS eee ict ater ee 15, 857 25, 299 
Rentals—-miscellaneous........... 850 — ELOTATS PRA S RD) seen iene: 55,819 29,995 
Sale of land, buildings, ete........ 6, 009 7, 863 a 
Merchant seamen’s identity certi- 
TLCALES) <5. 4s Pe Salton 3 cscs 2,698 2,180 || Rents from water lots, etc........ 28, 808 22,769 
Miscellaneous##®. 2th. > 5 ie sae 7,070 22,834 || Refunds against expenditure re- 
Refunds previous year’s expend- ported in previous years........ 47,539 62, 427 
ICE) 5s. Be one es eck Ee 21,006 17668. hSundryareceiptsa..neee eee eee 14, 693 14, 464 
Totats, MARINE SERVICES..... 642,458 | 674,476 Totals, Dept. of Public Works| 465,838 | 343,079 
29.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board 1950-54 
Harbour Operating oP ae & | Operating Harbour Operating ae & | Operating 
and Year Revenue Hk DOnGe Income and Year Revenue EDeUH = Income 
iture iture 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Chicoutimi— 
BODO ecco weieaeae 1,158, 425 895, 757 262, 668 1950 conf e Riceaek Ma 69, 816 227 2, 47,644 
OO noe etacaste. counts 1,338,348 | 1,044,779 293, 569 LOSI cd terrence meres 82, 416 29,185 Dano 
ANUS soe ethan once 1,606,576 | 1,251,530 355, 046 IDAs ddan envy ates net: 86, 450 26,037 60, 413 
1 HO tobias al teach AR 1,671,954 | 1,224, 866 AAT JOSS. (Mat QOL teat foarte 94, 202 49, 680 44,522 
195d eee nae 1,665,862 | 1,208,840 457, O22" || lO D aaa ee ts eee 101,304 GEOR 71,781 
a. Quebec— 
ere shai nov ied'| | SRBaae | 11g eae (poo ta 978,667 | 818,594 | 160,073 
1G latnea ee oe 798 648 576255 152.393 L951 oeeesg erie bore 1,415,577 | 1,217,085 198, 492 
Toe ie a 906.517 661.184 245.333 1952) 2 eee ace mes 1,722,137 | 2,130,402 | —408,265 
1953 Pies Wee we ia 364.760 697 702 167 058 O53) et lage See nee ers 1,829,632 | 1,447,599 382,033 
1954 Ee Ys es 755,026 148, 135 11,891 1954 Ce Ld Load 1,376, 327 395, 020 
Jacques Cartier 
Montreal— Bridge (Montreal) 
EOS ES re a Se 6,324,037 | 3,500,606 | 2,823, 431 AD: Re a a Ie23teour 148,385 | 1,083,152 
LC ES Ia Se 1 Pantene 7,478,227 | 4,053,329 | 3,424,898 NOS... 2-<-4 Oe ciee's 5 1, 413, 381 168,165 | 1,245,216 
OS QBN, sgt att 8,692,656 | 4,567, 823 412, 433 195 Bia ehh Sacer: 1,599, 684 197,162 | 1,402,522 
TOOSE.. cc tot tcl. oe 9,064,500 | 4,945,382 | 4,119,118 HOGS: ois, cae eec nes 1,734, 087 206,563 | 1,527,524 
LOB AAS sce tb 8, 1665370) 1644609 ALORS sb5 752608 F-19544 neg seth 1,811,523 220,917 | 1,590, 606 


i it 
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29.— Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board 1950-54—concluded 


: Operating ‘ : Operating : 
Harbour Operating Operating Harbour Operating Operating 
and Year Revenue cy en Income and Year Revenue Expend- Income 
re iture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Three Rivers— Churchill— 
DOGGS.-4 TERRES. 265, 209 64, 159 LOE MSO ciel BO ects eS 368, 472 556,659 | —188, 187 
TODS, cats ie kee y.. 296, 923 37,168 259,755 LOD Tek iw herts Mera. 3} 409,141 463, 887 —54,746 
Litt pb Meat Seen 330k ae 336, 628 63,584 273,044 DOD ke Sct: cisw cee 480,345 532, 432 —52,087 
DOGS A. SCF 320, 823 83,040 237,783 1963.5 6e Pert 621,027 544, 747 76, 280 
VOB 4 os. 5 onl segrbhortaat 344, 180 52, 668 291,512 GBA Ce 8 os wens Sek: 732,762 623, 026 109, 736 
Port Colborne 
Elevator— Second Narrows 
POG eres ok 7 ee 588, 357 325, 954 262,403 | Bridge (Vancou- 
POD re ee 630, 423 394, 843 235,580 || ver)— 
195 Zse, AR he 860, 348 485,315 3/085 SH O00. ... tacae ase bok 283,319 92,908 190, 411 
LORS Aaa, eee Oe. of 1,048, 208 565, 268 AS? SGA) NEMO SN ctr aks. siete ests 1 1 1 
NODES tia whistles 799, 384 493, 400 305, 984 
Prescott Elevator— Vancouver— 
BODO ai tte: A EE Mi an 283, 680 143,904 139,776 DO SO gecargah Sovaxescxa ers 2,985,966 | 1,594,580 | 1,391,386 
iL 1) Nese aD a Mai ee 276,544 159, 139 117, 405 TELE typo locas Sole att 3,305,429 | 1,853,730 | 1,451,699 
[fA CAPER TERE 479,079 208, 977 270, 102 1952S T.2 Teese 3,528,272 | 2,063,370 | 1,464, 902 
19bdthee ote Nae, ee 635, 565 249, 378 386, 187 DOSS fae: kis hav 3,147,259 | 1,689,025 | 1,458,234 
HODES At. wots Fete 1,035,271 397,744 637, 527 NORA ae teak ede ee 3,075,642 | 1,764,794 | 1,310,848 


1 Reverted to former owners in 1951. 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 30 shows the amounts of steamship subventions paid 
in connection with contracts made under statutory authority for coastal and inland water- 
shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission. 


\ 


30.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Services 1954 1955 
$ $ 
Pacific Coast Services— 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen Charlotte Islands.... 345, 000 325,000 
NaChOTIA ANG West COOSUOL. VANCOUVER [SIAN satus Sess sihokic sein tis One eet Boo cae ate 17, 499 _ 
Eastern Services— 

RST COG RM TIC LOIS ONG Sere wae ere a. Tales Shia, Meer ard e ee ORNs Sie uaiais Sa cite de seb 14,500 14, 500 
Gurmnopeuon Nb strand lubee;, Maines! at.) ask. oe) eed eae ee EEL e ss 6, 600 6, 600 
(SPORSE OIG OUCH CAN (CAMPO EILGOM, INI Lo ccrscm sare tus esa tes aieregeyacain le Gras o's eft a sree eonal noha « 70,000 60, 000 
Malhousio si. De and MouLouashs FOUCIE co sue. crctccer iste. heated crating gate persis Sahehs Sieoye ote 19,000 19,000 
Grand Manan and. thermainiand-. NBS oA) Acca eee « sce chy csvee taghh ab the Talon alesse tdiels's 95,000 95,000 
PAA Aa ANSOLANE aS DOLOUL ye Ni Sra hag t tae. sek bere rcs sole nisin, ya), Asta eb as 20,000 23,000 
Halifax, Torbay, Ile Madame and ports on west coast of Cape Breton Island, N.S... 15,000 17,000 
liesux-Coudres and ‘Les Hhoulements) Que... 2272 See. 15,000 15,000 
Tie-anx-Gries:and) Montmarny, Que. (SUMIMET)..., 604 5.. o 6 tals solpas cre 2 ote Ke ems + 2,500 2,500 
Mieeaiix CrrueBiand MOntMAgnYy. Que. CWIMteD) tied seis os nis s Stier tae cles hn ores Aleselenwle — 1,700 
Daloravc ends ATIOUAL, Hp OS <Aeran seul ter) wo hboeratneet a acess tora fy, sve. cary aisisi's sta isl ache 314) <0 31,000 31,000 
inh Pediat wnsoxe) cv ica by Ge S51 aah [AS bape te eaten ice AR ae eo gen A tin an A 82, 000 82, 000 
Mulgrave, Guysborough and Queensport, N.S... 200 eee cence eens 212565 22,000 
Murray Bay and north shore St. Lawrence, Que. (winter service)................05- 50, 000 50,000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ont................. 69, 553 81,511 
Beleetisian diane: mini land! SOG) scien nots ott eo Sore St eres phe cigee Sie ae bore der eesiadls's 35,000 35, 000 
PACH UNLHIPTAVE ANG CNEGICATIND, ON os .sterakete erie «es sine B Stags Seouetaleie aves, ab T ms are cutg Page> 13,500 13,500 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Magdalen Islands, Que.................... 120, 000 120, 000 
Prarie sOnte and. Ogaenspiing s IN \Nct Satins Ua, ois ae eM Eel ao .doehs viet ae eck — 8,782 
Prince paward Island snd Nova scouas sis. hccoee coke ieee oa seleca ches ee eee a 158, 000 158, 000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que., and other ports on the north shore, Gulf 

ade (Shh, Llp Sp Bint oe 15,1, el ee Sl ain Mier a kN ae ene aca reenter 520, 000 520, 000 
Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe, Que., and Magdalen Islands, calling at way ports....... 156, 500 156, 500 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, Que........... 125,500 125,500 


1 The annual subsidy for this service is $15,000 refundable in whole or in part. Full refund was made in respect 
of the year ended Mar. 31, 1954; the amount shown for 1955 is a balance subject to recapture in 1956. 
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30.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Services 1954 1955 
$ $ 
Eastern Services—concluded 
Riviere-du-Woup andi Ste Simeon, QUey «mrt ieee erste) cyeyoy eel ele ave Fao tere eects inhi ened ee 21,000 21,000 
Saint John, N.B., Westport and Yarmouth, N.S., calling at way ports.. 54, ae 29,625 33, 000 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, calling at way ports.. yojstonhs Sh re 40,000 45,000 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Boston, Mass ee wee Mee ee $e Ak eS a se 36, 000 36, 000 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship: Ser vices:. «.\.Gtite ae ee atte Raat ak ske Ey none 1,903,116 | 2,000,000 
TOGA :geca Fs hr ae hee a oe eOoe ene iamete PE od Sate 4,032,148 | 4,118,093 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 
Section 1.—Administration and Development 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 when the 
Silver Dart, piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia), flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first aeroplane flight by a British 
subject in the British Empire. 


There was little aviation development in Canada until World War I. Following 
the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing air transportation 
services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and intercity air services. During this 
period the flying clubs movement received government assistance in the training of pilots 
and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation industry. 


World War II was a period of intensive construction of airports and aerodromes to 
meet the requirements for training of airmen under the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. At the end of the War many Service-trained Canadian airmen turned to commer- 
cial flying and were absorbed in existing operating companies or helped to develop other 
flying services. Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by the Department of Trans- 
port during the War and were turned over to Trans-Canada Air Lines which had come 
into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to provide for the development of a government- 
controlled transcontinental air service for regular scheduled operations. Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines was created by the amalgamation of smal] commercial operators for the servicing 
of Canada’s northland. In 1949 the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was designated to provide 
transpacific services on behalf of Canada. Service to Mexico and South America was 
inaugurated in 1953. Current operations of TCA and CPA are covered on pp. 855-857. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the authority of the 
Aeronautics Act 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. 
Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters 
of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of air- 
ports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the 
safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil 
Aviation under the supervision of the Director of Air Services, Department of Transport. 
Part II of the Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services 
and assigns to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the 
regulation of commercial air services. Part III deals with matters of government internal 
administration in connection with the Act. 


_ * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where other- 
wise indicated, in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter X XVIII, Defence of Canada. 
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Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Division 
of the Department of Transport to meet the increasing demands of aviation, agriculture, 
industry and the general public. ‘The expanding weather services required by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are a major‘responsibility of the Division, both in Canada and 
with Canadian Armed Forces abroad. In 1955 a Central Analysis Office was operated in 
Montreal together with 47 forecast offices across Canada and four in Europe. Forecast 
offices are linked by teletype, radio teletype and a national facsimile system. As of 
- July 1, 1955 the Division maintained 246 synoptic stations taking six-hourly observations, 
a network of 32 radiosonde stations (including five in the extreme Arctic operated jointly 
with the United States) taking upper air soundings and 69 stations recording upper winds. 
In addition there were in operation 1,228 climatological stations. One ocean weather 
station taking weather observations every three hours in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of 
Vancouver, is maintained under international agreement. 


Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools, which are 
members of the Air Industries and Transport Association, numbered 45 at the end of 1954. 
During 1954 the number of students instructed and graduated as private pilots was 567, 
the number graduated as commercial pilots was 86, and the number of instructional hours 
flown was 38,999. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1954 there were 37 flying clubs 
connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association. The total membership 
was 7,588 and the aircraft available for instructional purposes numbered 168. During the 
year 1,002 students were instructed and graduated as private pilots and 97 as commercial 
pilots. Instructional hours of flying totalled 74,856. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation 
as well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world 
engaged in international civil aviation imperative. Canada took a major part in the original 
discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) which has its headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appeared in the 
1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. 


In recent years Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil aviation 
with Australia and New Zealand; Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Sweden and with the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air Transport Services.—These services are grouped into two broad classes— 
Scheduled Services and Non-scheduled Services. The first group provides regular point- 
to-point service on scheduled advertised routes and the second group includes:— 


(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the basis of unit rates 
that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and that are not on a time schedule; 

(2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of an entire aircraft for 
a specific trip; 

(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts—these do not operate 
on a time schedule nor need the contractor take the entire space of the aircraft; and 

(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large scale forestry and utility surveys according to 
some specific agreement. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—During 1954 TCA provided air transportation for 
1,438,349 passengers and carried 16,741,568 lb. of freight and 4,762,763 lb. of express over 
its North American and international routes. Passenger traffic increased 10 p.c. over 1953 


and in performing its services TCA flew 15 p.c. more revenue ton-miles. Staff at Dec. 31, 
1954 numbered 7,991. 

Super-constellation service was introduced by TCA for the first time on transatlantic 
routes and transcontinentally in 1954. The transatlantic service includes first class and 
tourist accommodation. Also in 1954 TCA took delivery of its first propeller-turbine 
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Viscount. This service was inaugurated on scheduled routes on Apr. 1, 1955, establishing 
the first propeller-turbine service by any commercial airline in North America. Twenty- 
five Viscounts were purchased, 14 of which were delivered and put into operation in 1955. 

TCA provides service for passengers, mail and’commodity traffic over routes totalling 
24,016 miles and serves, in addition to country wide Canadian centres, the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados 
and Trinidad. In the autumn of 1955 an exchange of routes gave TCA services into 
Quebec and northern Ontario and gave Canadian Pacific Air Lines service to Mexico City. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines 1945-54 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


or Revenue Revenue Mail 

Passenger Traffict Commodity Traffic? Traffic 

No. ee, i : lb. ton-miles ton-miles 
LOAD Skee Seccceedt eset bare eee eee 183,121 106,088, 111 1,261,935 500, 687 1,571, 180 
WOZORR SEE Ay isd ha RR ee ce 305,442 | 155,777,319 1, 453,743 513, 493 1,210,716 
Oe See aE Ae EW ee ey 3 427,967 | 179,808, 562 2,041,315 764, 105 1,275, 909 
1 RSE ok a et aetna 0 oa 2 i Pet ten a ee 532,555 | 249,575,544 4,313, 297 1,608, 102 2,294,088 
1OAGK Sees DPR EN ee TES eM 648,574 | 310,699,767 5,471,018 2,160,644 3, 403, 810 
[O50R reer cette oak eek. GFE eee: oe 790,808 | 379,605,810 9,518,009 Bis y<t ees) 3,644, 752 
CL SE OMS EC 5, PORT RES ee. 930,691 | 450,840, 623 10, 826, 333 3, 861, 583 3,969,371 
LI Ap oot a eller UMS cali wes eye 1,132,518 | 653,961,415 19, 757, 969 7,042, 427 4, 843, 052 
LO5S 3c M  R e Dey 1,307,810 | 759,319,800 22,996,531 7,947, 113° 5,373, 841 
ee ea ers Ae ues 0 ie ee eg 1,438,349 | 852,475,532 24,044, 347 10, 192, 705 6, 942,299 

1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines 1945-54 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Operating Operating Operating 


Year Passenger Freight! Mail Revenue? Expenditure Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1945 Re, rene ee ee 5, 462,940 361,177 4, 250, 939 10,512, 588 10, 250, 272 + 262,316 
194605 e358 S Re eee 8,047,124 378,185 3,780, 509 12,810, 805 13, 926, 061 —1,115, 256 
LOT) eden ce tie ee 10, 450, 524 534, 359 3,808, 197 15, 297, 346 16,796, 492 —1,499, 146 
1OAS Ba ok eas eee es 14, 469,578 888, 917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21, 624, 056 — 757,120 
TOA ROT TIS eiaek eae 19, 460, 395 1,161,612 5, 400, 000 26, 523, 969 27,472,728 — 948,759 
LOS Oey cask cst sk ie oe ee 24,183, 501 1, 667, 827 5, 400, 000 31,810, 684 31,318, 613 + 492,071 
LOST SE an Sele, ere 28, 666, 505 1,913,703 5,741, 000 48,010, 3017 43, 336, 120° +4, 674,181 
1952 We oe cae ee ae 42,022,616 3, ed, Svall 7,698, 641 55, 057, 708 52,744, 741 +2, 312, 967 
IQbSTOS Fk I eee 48, 242,942 4,111, 456 7,786,119 62, 236, 564 61, 433, 700 + 802,864 
1954;).4 . See See 53, 123, 868 4,705,513 8,371,344 68,764, 252 67,731,512 +1, 032,740 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—CPA operates scheduled domestic services 
over a total of 9,354 route miles. Overseas routes operate from Vancouver to Australia, 
New Zealand, Honolulu and Fiji on the South Pacific service. The North Pacific serves 
Tokyo and Hong Kong via the Great Circle route through the Aleutian Islands. Non- 
stop flights are made from Vancouver to Mexico City and onward to Lima, Peru, and a 
Polar route from Vancouver to Amsterdam was opened in 1955 with excellent traffic 
reported on all flights. 
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In September 1955 CPA took over the Trans-Canada Air Lines Mexico City route 
in exchange for certain Ontario and Quebec domestic routes formerly operated by CPA. 
The addition of the Mexico route brought CP A’s overseas total to 27,610 miles. Thus its 
domestic and overseas routes now total 36,964 miles, making CPA the sixth largest carrier 
in the world airline group. 


Domestic routes are flown by DC-4, DC-3 and Convair 240 aircraft. DC-6B’s are 
used on all overseas routes and orders have been placed for a number of Bristol Britannia 
propeller-turbine airliners, the first of which will be delivered in 1957. 

In 1954 CPA flew 198, 803,192 revenue passenger-miles and 2,261,920 revenue 7S di 
ton-miles and carried 246,965 revenue passengers and 2,983,331 Ib. ‘of mail. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Limited, there are four other domestic air lines licensed to operate scheduled 
services in Canada—Central Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg, Man., Maritime 
Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Quebecair Incorporated, Mont Joli, Que. 


Licensed domestic air carriers operating in Canada held valid operating certificates 
at Dec. 31, 1954 covering 39 scheduled, 90 flying training and 602 non-scheduled and 
specialty commercial air services. Non-scheduled services are operated by the majority 
of the independent airlines. These services provide effective access to sections of Canada 
that are inaccessible by other means of transportation and act as feeders to the scheduled 
air lines. They also provide specialty services such as recreational] flying, aerial photo- 
graphy and surveying, aerial pest control and aerial advertising. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the end 
of December 1954 there were 15 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding a total 
of 19 valid operating certificates covering international scheduled commercial air services 
operating into Canada, as follows:— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France) operates between points in Metropolitan France 
and Montreal, Que., Canada, direct or via Shannon, Ireland, Keflavik, Iceland, or the 
Azores and Gander, Nflid., Canada; and New York, N.Y., and Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Airwork Limited operates on the Canadian portion of the route between points abroad and 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A., serving Gander, Nfld., Canada, and Montreal, Que., Canada, 
via designated airways and air routes. 


American Airlines, Inc. operates between Toronto, Ont., Canada, and New York, N.Y., 
Newark, N.J., U.S.A., direct or via Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. operates. between London, England, and Montreal, Que., 
Canada, and between London, England, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., both routes via 
Prestwick, Scotland, or Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, Nfld., Canada; and between 
London, England, Gander, Nfld., Canada, and Bermuda. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc. operates (a) between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and Montreal, 
Que., Canada, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., via Burlington, Vt., U.S.A., and (6) between 
the terminals, Ottawa, Ont., Canada and Montreal, pe: Canada, and Washington, DD.@., 
U.S.A., via Massena, N.Y., ‘and/or Syracuse, N.Y., efi 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines operates on the Canadian portion of the route between the term- 
inals Amsterdam, Netherlands, and Montreal, Que., Canada; and on the Canadian portion 
of the route between the terminals Montreal, Que. ‘ Canada and Willemstad, Curacao, 
Netherlands Antilles. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc. operates between Montreal, Que., Canada, and Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
via Burlington, Vt., Montpelier-Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Wits (Lebanon Airport, 
N.H.) and Concord, N.H., U.S.A. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. operates between Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and Fargo, N.D., U.S.A., 
between Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A., Edmonton, Alta., Canada, Anchorage, 
Alaska, U.S.A., and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways Inc. operates on the Canadian portion of the air route between 
Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, and with points of call at Juneau and Annette 
Island, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., Canada; also on the Canadian portion of the 
route between U.S.A., Gander, Nfld., Canada and Europe. 
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Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. operates on the Canadian portion of the route between San 
Francisco, California, U.S.A., and Vancouver, B.C., Canada, of the transpacific service 
between Sydney, Australia; "San Francisco, California, U.S.A.; and Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


Sabena (Société Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de la Navigation Aérienne) operates between 
Brussels, Belgium, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, 
Nfld., Canada. 


Scandinavian Airlines System operates between Stockholm, Sweden; Oslo, Norway; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Prestwick, Scotland; Gander, Nfld., Canada and New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


TWA (Trans-World Airlines, Inc.) operates on the Canadian portion of the route between 
points in U.S.A., Gander, Nfid., Canada and points abroad. 


United Air Lines, chs operates peeeen Vancouver, B.C., Canada and Seattle, Wash., via 
Bellingham, Wash., U.S.A. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. operates between Great Falls, Mont., U.S.A., Cut Bank, Mont., 
ae and Lethbridge and Edmonton, Alta., Canada, via Calgary and Penhold, Alta., 
anada. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 3 by 
administrative agency. Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) designed to facilitate safe 
landings under low visibility conditions have been installed at 19 airports and nine of 
them are regular ports of call for international commercial] air services. 

3.—Aerodromes by Province as of September 1955 
Norr.—An aerodrome is defined by the Air Regulations 1951 as: a defined area on land or water (including any 
buildings, installations and equipment) intended to be used wholly or in part for the arrival, departure, movement 


and servicing of aircraft. This table was compiled by the Aeronautical Charting Section, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, and the aerodromes included are in usable condition. 


Operator Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que.| Ont.| Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C.|N.W.T.| Yukon|| Canada 


Landing Areas 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines— 


Wands.4 ehh: Bare: — oo —}| — 1; —} —|] — 1; — = fe 4 
Water on. cite een 1]; — —|— 2, 5 5 if 3} — 3 1 21 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources— 
ANC ete eee = —— — a — _ — —_ 2 _ —_ 2 4 
Water. mersdstersa... ee. cae — = —/!|/—|] —-|} —} —-|] —- 1 — 6 2 9 
Dept. of Transport— 
amd sedtlsicu as Care eee 2 1 2 2 Oils 833 6 8 UA PX 10 — 103 
Water snnatay ea eee — — —| — 1; —}| —| —]J] — 2 3 — 
Municipal— 
ILC Soe wang tote sumac — — 2 2 10 15 5 8 8 16 — — 66 
Water See ite Fn ot = —~ —} —{ — 1; —|] — 1 2 — — 4 
Provincial— 
and At ony cae eee — —} —}| —} —]|] — 3]; — 1 — 4 8 
Water, Balad Sate ee as — — —};—| —! 16 7 2}; —} — oe — 25 
Private— 
Lander. 2 meee ree — 2 1 3 lal |, 2B. 4 7 8 7 5 5 78 
Waiter:..<..esie. aero ne 2}; — — 2 15¥| 430 12 2 4 8 3 — 78 
Royal Canadian Air Force— 
AN Gachvi scot rhe eee 1 1 1 2 4 12 a 2 8 5 ii if 49 
Waiters 0a ee. Lacing Pee 1 — —} —}| — 2 —}| — 1 1 4 1 10 
Royal Canadian Navy— 
AT eee see een, eis == = 1 — — — — — — — — = 1 
NE ees eee Seer coe oe — — 1 —;} —}] —}] —} —] —] — —- ~~ 1 
Canadian scores 
Lan a : Se nd | tee _— —{ —} —}] —]}] —|] —] — 3 -- 5 8 
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3.—Aerodromes by Province as of September 1955—concluded 


Operator Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S.|N.B.| Que. } Ont. | Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C.|N.W.T.| Yukon || Canada 


United States Air Force— 


an qe 1]; — —| —!}| —}] —} —}] —|] —4|] — — — 1 

Watered. GVA ease 2 — — —| — —}; —| —| —]}] — 1 —- 1 
United States Navy— 

Bnd tore’ deed owse dy. 53 1 —_— _ —_— — — — —_ — — = —- 1 
WALOGE hace ec bP as 258s «ig 1 — —_— — — — — — = = os ao 1 
Totals, Landing Areas.... 10 4 8| 11 | 57 | 186| 46| 33) 441] 67 36 27 479 

LE Ty) ae et eae 5 4 7 9 39 82 22 28 34 54 16 23 323 

WVAUCE ect ae e ee ee 5 -- 1 2 18 54 24 5 10 13 20 4 156 

Auxiliary Facilities 
Hard-surfaced Aerodromes— 
LTP Saat. Oe. S eiRe Se 2 7 6 19 43 13 13 14 23 3) 2 149 
Lighted Aerodromes— 

iets Beebe’. sane Sse eee ee 5 2 4 17 42 10 ye 20 21 0) o 150 

Witersece etal} ccs: 1{/ — 1 —} —; —}] —}] —]|] —-| —- — -— 2 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of Air Traffic Control Service of the 
Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and 
to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accomplished 
through provision of airport control, approach control and area control services, together 
with flight information, alerting for search and rescue, customs notification and aircraft 
identification. These services are described as follows:— 

Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service in the vicinity of 


major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, together with weather 
conditions and other factors, indicate its need in the interest of safety. The service includes 
the control of pedestrians and-vehicles on the manceuvring area oftheairport. Control is 
effected by means of direct radio-telephone communication or visual signals to aircraft 
and surface vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled airports. The control towers are 
located at Patricia Bay and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; 
Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Windsor, London, Toronto, 
Toronto Island, Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, Cartierville, Quebec and Seven 
Islands, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Sydney, N.S.; and Gander, Nfld. Most of these control 
towers are in continuous operation but a few provide 16 hour daily service only. 


Approach Control is provided by the North Bay and Ottawa approach control towers. This 


service is in addition to the regular airport control service provided at these locations. 
Approach control service consists of the provision of standard IFR separation to aircraft 
operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules within the local approach control 
area of the airport. 


Area Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service to aircraft operating 


within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent a pilot from seeing 
other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the 
flight. Area control centres are located at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; and Gander, Nfld. Each centre is 
connected with the control towers, radio range stations and operations offices within its 
area by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits and 
through the radio communication facilities available at these offices to all aircraft requiring 
area control service. Each area control centre is similarly connected with the adjacent 
centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co-ordinating the control 
of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This communications system 
permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of the movements of all 
aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, and a general record of 
the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within 
its control area. In addition to providing area control service to aircraft operating within 
the controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander area control centre provides this 
service within the airspace over approximately one-half of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Area control service is provided for approximately 15,000 miles of airways, air routes and 
control channels. 
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Flight Information provides advice and information useful for the safe and efficient conduct of 
flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data concerning aids 
to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities and other related 
data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 
by all air-traffic control units but particularly by the seven area control centres—one to 


a region. 


Such service is provided 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organizations are notified 
of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and otherwise to assist such organizations, as 
required. Area control centres are responsible for notifying these organizations promptly 
of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight plan or flight notification has 
been received. This requires the maintenance and constant supervision of a continuous 
record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival of any aircraft is detected immediately. 
The service is available to any pilot who files either a flight plan or a flight notification 
with any communications agency of the Air Services Branch of this Department or directly 


with one of the area control centres or control towers. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the United States-Canada boundary. The Air-Traffie Control 
communications system and units connected therewith forward pilot requests to notify 
the customs officer at the airport of destination. 


Aircraft Identification Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Department of 
National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within specified 


areas. 


Air Traffic Control employs 174 airport controllers, 94 area controllers, 14 approach 
controllers, 75 air-traffic control assistants and a headquarters staff of nine—a total of 


366 persons—and operates 22 airport control towers and seven area control centres. 


The 


number of controlled operations in Canada during 1954 was 1,693,133, an increase of 
Of this total 73-5 p.c. represented civil and 26-5 p.c. 


9-6 p.c. over the preceding year. 


military operations. 


Summary of Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show the steady 
increase in recent years in passenger, freight and mail traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 1950-54 


Norr.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1924 


edition. 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953° 1954 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revente- soca ee .No 39, 901, 935 46, 253, 726 52,125, 891 57, 284, 591 54, 438, 400 
INOn-revenueae. 1h enh ae % 1, 466, 559 1,905,996 8 1,735, 493 1,332,318 
Lotal str ects: Se OE oe ee No. 41,368, 494 48,159, 722 52,125, 891 59, 020, 084 55,770,718 
Passengers Carried— 
Reventie! agit» of see eines fe No. 1, 452,081 1,788, 558 2,154, 434 2,652, 293 2,707,245 
Non-reventie2i alive) mc teerpume - oe $ 48,113 53, 154 57,330 65,377 65, 920 
Shotalscaop ae ccc cn rach No. 1,511, 021 1, 888, 689 2,289,779 2,717,670 2,773, 165 
Passenger Miles— 
Revenues it: iat oes Bee! No.| 474,367,165 | 585,701,475 | 679,136,0753| 791,185,039 869, 275, 369 
Non-reventie2ouin. 4) aandaeeen ne es 25,213, 468 25, 228, 048 27,559, 456 34, 113, 939 37, 966, 498 
Totals: gararaatraes sae el ca NON | 4 9oe OS dns 610,929,523 | 706,695,531 825, 298,978 907,241, 867 
Freight Carried— 
Revenue+iniente. o fas gaia: lb. 42,141, 292 53,542,103 133, 118, 754 175, 533,032 107,052,778 
INon=revienue:: tt: CPE. tan ae 3, 443, 521 4,129,524 5,237,779 4,814,274 5,203, 365 
So talse so, gece ba Face Se, eel De 46,681, 194 61,693,191 138, 416, 758 180,347,306 112, 256, 143 


1 Exclusive of passengers carried between foreign stations who are included in totals. 
Exclusive of charter services, figures for which are not available. 


other than crews. 3 


carried between stations which is included in totals. 


2 Includes employees 


4 Exclusive of freight 


% ee 
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4—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 1950-54—concluded 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1953" 1954 
Freight Ton-Miles— 
Revenue cas Se PI. No. 6, 420, 693 8,274,995 7,722,018 9,151, 409 10, 700, 590 
DGL=TEVENRUO ay ere veer senses ” 1,658, 520 1,900, 940 1,915,559 2,084, 070 2,634, 097 
oped! wre ee Se No 8,079,213 10,175,935 9,637,577 11,235, 479 13, 334, 687 
NPRAWCATTIGU, soe cote oe cares vei es lb. 14, 241,523 16, 485,558 17,877,593 19, 755, 678 23, 412,390 
Waal tonsmMilest casi cseo nase a eee s No. 4,293, 447 4,736,524 4,953,326 5,476, 765 6, 834, 669 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue.......... No. 246, 653 478,523 358, 081 386,076 368, 309 
Transportation non-revenue...... id 12, 409 22,738 20, 490 23,960 20,032 
Patrols, surveys, etc......5.055. ee 48, 654 50,475 80, 267 83,193 75,760 
"TOCRIBNANE AIRS as oan» No 307,716 551,736 458, 838 493,229 464,101 
Gasoline consumption.............. gal. 22,088,575 29,596, 490 38, 323,977 43,519,783 43,017,611 
Lubricating oil consumption........ S 275,370 Bo8s00T 456, 187 542,732 563, 419 
Licensed civil airports (all types)... No. 279 419 433 470 
Year Ended Mar, 31— 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Licensed Civil Aircraft (all types)— 
Gross weight— 

Grsihore O00 MDL soes. (oie oepants No. 1,169 1EA7O 1,242 too 1,495 
2: OMe rr 4 O00 wl bes baci «hve iencn’s “i 483 527 567 668 855 
AVI AOLOOON DD sckeaseth 4 ee = 446 454 450 488 530 

£0.00 te= 20000 clu... 6s eivtte arate % 32 31 33 48 49 

Were) NOURI. -f. a5 0sbacen ae 112 119 136 159 219 

PotalseAur eras. cass. cessaNOx 2,242 2,301 2,428 2,694 3,148 
Ownership, Commercial— 

Binstor Wool bose: et cen No. 593 577 540 550 595 
DOO BE ATOOOn LD 302. 6 arene 279 282 279 308 386 
4010000 Tits aeere tee. 300 387 285 314 328 

10004-20000 xbb soir: cseimresces 24 25 25 30 32 

Oxere20000 bassinet hens bien’ “ 101 113 121 149 199 

Ownership, Other— 

ReR tO PMUOO) oc. ch eee oINO 576 593 702 783 900 
7 O0te tet DOOM: oigtinn. Drie tap 204 245 288 350 469 
AO he WOO edbo'sas corey de tices 146 67 165 181 202 

1) OOT = BO 000) TBE o)dicm. caer is 8 6 8 19 17 

Cvers20s000 Abitactins ek S85 - 11 6 15 10 20 

Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 

Coramercial pilots. :..0<).55% .20-- No. 528 845 1,319 1,532 Ley 
Senior commercial......40c...... “ 157 165 218 337 342 
Airline wransporti..sacvakka asl ao6 #3 87 165 458 589 663 
Shire 1) ee oc eee oe ss 33 77 107 136 162 
Transporbipilotaecccs aces ooh see 3; 651 612 269 — — 

epee OOS fhe thio dam Beoesis , 3,546, 4,444 4, 483 4,508 5,034 
TT a Gitta: | a0 9. a oe i — 28 43 53 7 
Air traffic controllers............. ee — 172 183 199 244 
MamrieINOerat ities laig.0 6 5 ay 1,546 1, 402 1,418 1, 429 1,448 
Biieht PUSINGCL, S52. se 8s bso 0n8 = — _ _ - 24 
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Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1954 by type of service. A definition of 
scheduled and non-scheduled carriers is given on p. 855. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign operators; 
a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations is also included. 
Statistics for Canadian carriers operating international routes are included both as 


“international” and “‘Canadian”’ but duplications are excluded from the totals. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Service 1954 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Inter- 
national 


2,272,311 
2,263,290 
9,021 


483,772 
475, 683 


8, 089 


45,146, 403 
43,670, 646 
1, 475, 757 


6, 412, 675 
6,124,746 


287, 929 


524, 427 
443,738 
80, 689 


2,067,048 
101,776 


11,475 
11, 435 
40 


6,752,982 


63,520 


55,770,718 
54, 438, 400 
1,332,318 


2,773,165 
2,585, 623 
121, 622 
65, 920 


907, 241,867 
869, 275, 369 
37, 966, 498 


112, 256, 143 
106, 942,279 
110, 499 

5, 203, 365 


13,334, 687 
10, 700, 590 
2,634, 097 


23,412,390 
6, 834, 669 


464,101 
368, 309 
20,032 
75, 760 


43,017,611 
563, 419 


Item Non- 
Scheduled scheduled 
and Other 

Aincrattevialessilowmecn: “eerste reap ane rere eee No. 37, 997, 256 15,0015 151 
Revenue transportation.................220ceee =e 36, 673, 959 15) 501-161 

Non-revenue transportation.../).0s6......00005< “1 1,328,297 — 
Passengers: Carried sit ccc. ce es oe No. 1,956,181 ooonule 
CIVELLIOH AS 5B NRPS Se ie eae ae ee “ 1,780,030 329,910 

Between foreign stations....................00ee o 121, 622 — 
INOETEVicChuGr So ie ee ee ere a 54, 529 3, 302 
Passenger Milesta7. 9.4.ec.. Seen ee No.| 856,376, 480 5, 718, 984 
IREGVENUGs« : chuserrPa ters fies ee yates ME “ 819, 932,598 5, 672,125 
Non revenue Ae. coe eee eee He 36, 443, 882 46, 859 
reisht: Carried tives. s otis cplccn ieee cee ees Re lb. 48,079,375 57, 764, 093 
Revenues. ste s Jt... Chama wae dae. Ae s 43, 275, 986 57,541,547 

Between foreign stations............c...e.e.0es- - 110, 499 — 
INon=revenue: iscc.ce ose e. aR ers eee ere s 4,692,890 222,546 
Freight Ton-Milés!...:;.... cco cee nee OOS. ; No. 12, 463, 465 346, 795 
IRGVenUe There k carce Se tee oy pr eae nae ee = 9,916,584 340, 268 
Nonreventes: § 5. 3% fo he ins PRA S48, e 2,546, 881 6,527 
Mail\carrie ds a, 0. cies ces Ce oe eee lb 20,516,778 828, 564 
Masliton-miles trata ciate ut es Ee No 6,673, 700 59,193 
HourssHlownebyeAircra lt eens ean tae ae ete No. 220, 309 Doo. 
inansporbationsne Venues. aaegie me eeete te anne 211, 628 145, 246 
Transportationmon-revenuer fae. a.-0 oe.) ae Ms 8,272 dt 720 
Patrols surveys etenrentne wee Tome eee nee oe 409 75,351 
Gasoline: consumption sas ee emer eee gal. 31,131,379 5, 133, 250 
Lubricating oillconsumption. 2.0 oo eee af 423,783 76,116 


1 Exclusive of charter service, figures for which are not available. 


6.— Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services as at Mar. 31, 


1952-54 


Nore.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


a EE ee eee ee 
a a 


Item 1952 1953 
$ $ 
Airways and Airports.......................200000ee Cr. 7,423,227 24, 641, 843 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations-3, 025+. 45. Acct ane ee — — 
Capital appropriations se set eee eee 4,547,948 6, 800, 041 
War appropriations— 
Transferred from other Departments............ Cr. 705,977 21,008, 338 
Value of property transferred to Crown Assets 
Disposala@orporabionmme eee eee ee Cr. 14,342,687 |Cr. 4,423,532 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
abandonmnents.s. oc tere ee ae ee — Cr: 895, 620 
Northwest Communication System transferred 
to Telecommunications Division............../Cr. 12,423, 493 — 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom............... — — 
Telecommunications Division— 
Aviation Radio Aids— 
Ordinary. approprintionsis-|. vm stn tee anenenes, os = 
@upitalappropriations ce tare eee: 3,077, 489 1,652,616 
Wana ppropriations echt see eee en eee 12, 423, 493 _ 


1954 


$ 


Total as 


at Mar. 31, 


1954 
$ 


5,379,192 || 297,160,337 


3,230,178 


2, 149, 014 


849, 053 
52,202,905 


201,770, 723 


4,913,091 


336, 180 
19,018, 932 
18, 069, 453 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services as at Mar. 31, 
1952-54—-concluded 
Total as 


Item 


_ Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation 


AGIO NGPA EO GOMIR GIONS: oc ciesicia\orns wivis cen e'esie diss 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation— 
Ordinary ADOTODIIABONS: <5 0. . tsa ckse cece cerns wes 
Apia! BPBLODIisblONS asa. oc ces cic css bes bol bbe bese 
VU HOD EOpIET ONG ae te Gate ast os ose seedy oro tele oie. 
Suppression of Radio Interferences................-- 


Meteorological Facilities.................... 0.0.0 008. 
Ordinary ADPEODLIAtIONS. cca. cinaee sts see ee ee see es 
HDA ADPIODIIGtIONS. ©..0 8 Hats’ -icd.c Gols es cles sists e's 
MVE ADPODEMUIONB (oc. ati Ges ciel tiniee. oe nine s)eteleese: 


Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service... 
URESiGerOGalSern Scene tee ewes 


1952 1953 

$ $ 
233,024 395,592 
48,160 159, 469 
164, 645 210, 433 
20,219 25, 690 
353, 985 683, 733 
353, 985 683, 733 
Cr. 6,836,218 25, 721,168 


1954 


$ 
668, 404 
258, 685 
380, 456 
29, 263 
907, 439 
907, 439 


6,955, 035 


at Mar. 31, 
1954 


2,807, 434 
552, 261 


961, 842 
380, 456 
797,281 
115,594 


3,647,574 
2,248,036 
907,439 
492,099 


4,788,369 
308, 403,714 


7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54 


Norse.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


ee a 


Item 1952 1953 1954 
L $ $ $ 
Expenditure 
TNE PT AMAT OF UOOREC: 2 ccc POT ER eon cag vue th LS GSs ae NER cess vebe gatas ere 230, 116 363, 806 356, 563 
PSTASELVACCHEACIMINISETA TONNE es «1,5 c/. 448 ere hes aie bIe Res be yee be Ree o's 203, 876 217,261 230,203 
Civil Aviation Division (including Aviation Radio Aids)— 
WOULLO! OLE ICA VintlONoe ene At eee an, BER cake sade rele eeree Rina ade 735,619 836, 935 909, 600 
Construction Services—administration.............cccee eee e ents ence cee 676,318 706, 226 785,246 
kGTANES TOMACRODIANG CLUDB caer esac tote en See ev UN sce ee ek sabes eae ee emanates 266, 850 271,650 307, 250 
Grants to National Research Council..... phe a Amita Lanehh oS eh Ek een ee 50, 000 50,000 50, 000 
Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 
Cuvee aed nid EEE Bis OU GDS Ue EOC OC. SIMIC ck ROCK Ic ACO eac CLIO 8, 730, 267 9,299,286 8,790,905 
PAGAN LGTT PERC DEN SULT Mes ARs acer, So Fetes toads fons tapate’ Mitiataass Hibolellete tere nieiFotoue 4,628,160 | 4,781,125 5, 178, 689 
Contributions to assist municipalities...........0 ccc cece eee eee e eens 108,319 97,275 142,192 
Gontribuvondto state Gr Michipanics see e.s ess eee eee eee ome siete one 30, 420 32,010 15,000 
Contribution to International Civil Aviation Organization re Iceland 
SOVETDINENE AIT AUS CO MAVIPA GION 2: 14 ce0 5. is4 ss ise es so on oe nee Oe 40, 636 33, 948 38,319 
Contribution to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic Air Navi- 
gation facilities in the Faroes and Greenland.............6..eeeeeeeee (owlos 59,082 67,608 
Contribution to South Pacific Air Transport Council................... 112,500 122,500 122,500 
AGEWAY SAG AAIPDOLES kr asliG: CONLLOL s scisisterata i ierelatesalovs oielois ale laioltalaro ole lb ater 1,178,631 1,314, 625 1, 443,040 
Northwest Communication System—ordinary...............0seee 000s 109, 820 — = 
Refund of land rentals to Trans-Canada Air Lines.................05055 3,300 — — 
Contribution re landing strip, Goldfields, Sask...............2..0-0008: 80,000 _ — 
Contribution towards development of landing facilities in mining areas. _ — 40,000 
PRETO Oe LUA A VAS DIGI: DEV ISILON sicresters oes ce nan oie e esefercere chavs hg vie 16,825,993 | 17,604,657 | 17,890,349 
Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Administration of Radio Act and Regulations—Ordinary...............-. 828,008 908,699 | 1,026,209 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation—Ordinary.................seeeeeeeees 1,788,846 | 2,018,885 2,135,890 
Suppression of radio interferences..........0.....s ces ecccscececencncces 368, 697 375, 419 375, 307 
Taalerotmadio TECOLVing IICONCES.«. \.scr shile «dee she okn se weet es Saiielice ams « 699, 857 702,779 40, 862 
Telegraph and Telephone Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenanCe...............-e eee eee eee 1,294, 759 1,387,102 1, 488, 997 
CSomstOUChION ANG TIMPrOVEIIENTtB: icieiaelviels sears 0j0i¥.0) siaynro © c/a, 50.2, sles eimeael 303,777 459, 396 470,558 
Totals, Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio 
SITs Bee oi 0 eee pe reece ick Occ orci BORER 6.01 RFORICR AIOE 5, 283,944 5, 852, 280 5, 487, 823 
Meteorological Division— 
ROPETATION ANG MAIMTENANCE. 66s... oc sss eect aw uccacccnssectesverceonese: 5,760,842 | 6,195, 462 6,336,415 
PUI ER OTECIGUIT OG. os oc S555 oat 5 Ger eb SSSR bee ba ba bareavecsess 28,304,771 | 30,233,466 | 30,301,353 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 


Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54—continued 


Item 


Revenue and Receipts 


AIT SELVICESEA GIMINISET A GlOle mere ceh act eerie ie ate yaaa 

Civil Aviation Division (including Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Private-ain pilots: CercMmiCates®. cass ome cee ene cee ee ee cae 
Aircralt TEgistravion. Lees aaa aaee ee cats tee ae oe eee 
ATT POLE LICENCES Ten cies cto ores raise tute etn opens Sait e Recne ead eee tenn ere 
IMIEW OLE DINGSS CORLL CAGES aunuewaeae eek yo. ee OE eet eae ae Clare ete 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations...................ssccecceeceeee 
Aircralt landing ees so chee tees oe ak Sa ee ee ee lee Pane Len 
FREMCRIS GAIT PORES Seiicil Sec he ee Be ie ah tate oe ee eee eae 
Outside and hangar space rental..................., FA rire ONCE 
Rental-of equipment. .at scseccas sks tae sane ee oe ee ee 
Rentals —employecs Quarters. .u. sone eee te ee ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous, rentals: fs tiers oes teat eae fd pedet aia bans See oe: ine oe 
Power service 
Concessions— 


see eer e eee eee scree eee oer sere were rae eee eeeeaereeoeeeeeoeeeee 


‘Telephone lv)? Aas aeiet Ave. # Ste rans aay ae te eteereedecrc nl sayin Nelwau Ni lace nt mea Ae ot 
Restaurants and snack barst@ewe sen eee ee ee eee ee ake a 


Telephone service... .5.:5'-< ae Ee eee Free TP ees 
AN irport.radiojservice, tOvaincralts mc hel ees sce) ene ete serra 
Radio-message tollstt.avancnstc cian eee thas hati nue oe Rane ieee eT eon eee 
Mescireceipts:: Weeks ssi soe ge hes sae oe 0S daclwa bank Ce ee ee 
Hales Tis CelWAneousasecc scene bonekvo ee eene altel aera eee ee eee eee 
Aircraft servicing other than repairs 
Observation roof—turnstiles 
Miscellaneous revenue 
Gander Airport— 
Mess hall accommodation 


rc rd 
Ce i re cers 


CC ee rd 


<fare)e 2 0'¢. 60 6 sree 6 = 0 «ss = ops 0 0.0 06 #5 D0 0.5 0 6 10 6 se seus 


i rT 


ky ways Club uss cvaters siete ats cin coir ee en a 
(herniinal charges 7 4. yea aeten See bd eS oO Ae 
Novelty Slop Wee. oc teres mae hc Rh aint oe Oe a a ent at, a GAM Perce) es 
Woal sales eee os Hiaaee aie, oe ie ee Sata aici os uO eee 
Airlines hotel dining room 
Airlines hotel bar <}. Ha Bee Se se eee ee BERL en be. Mame 
Skyways Club snack bar 
KY WAYS @lUDMOAT.«, f Mee eect es cone ets Moen eee nT eae 
aun ry, Agi oo. ae ee ee Bent Sake e eS ee 
Dry-cleaning-plan tics te. s se.c's cs so Mer Ate Cee AR ere ese eee ae ae 
Recoverable-set vices se: aie ne Sato tek ae I ee ae 
Heating ts cute sree bo Sac S tae a coors Ne ae EEE ir Rae dee 
FE CtriCit yey Mit hoa BA ok Sect ne ed ae SRE. eee ee 
Bakery} get. Bets. : SRR ee Be Ee ad ee aD 
ANGE Vil COS cA Bae RMP IR is aN tae pew hacer eae Vanet ae psoas RPE 
Bus operation 
Sundries 


CCR 


CRCRCTOR ACA) SC Tas eR OM WI ee Ta MC a We eC ECR Dota Yac Ter Yar CMC Ce COC SCCM Wee tay 


eerie! 6) (0 (eww. 8 w]e ie alal ight. 10/9) &) 9.6 <eile 6/0¥e' sa se) 26) 6 \s)sol swt ie 0) (opie a: sien Ebi piles 3 tell eeteee 
0,00 2 Ch ORSEe © ls\e)6 ele ieieed Ce 8 6 a0) 68 © 9 <5':¢\ 9 © 6 wl01 4.6, 016s) 0 (01 sles, sleialeheia ata ip inL« ois eiatd 
oe © 6) eNeLs leitel ie sive! elie wis oe ¢ (ale) 's\ e/a, feMleifa fe eels etelel es « a) < 


Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Radio operators’ examination fees 
Radio Station Licences— 

AIFErALG STATION, ORE Lo pe ner ee waannr nse eee. Be eee 
Amateur experimental station 
Commercial receiving station 
Experimental station 


ea OS Cia Rie 2 © 0 00's 6 9 6 ome & « a) '8y 8 6 0. iin) @ siehiel ie) wuerel al 6 fn 
p vie ace, a wis «60/9 Biv 6) 6) 0) see, 9 0) a @).m) 6 8 8/4) S$ e.m a6 Sl lnice ls vale. = 
2: iolare sie hisererwNa ens 0.6. 8 8.0 @) 6 86) 9 0/6. SL (8 06 6 ee ew ese «0 cm alls. ole) acm 


Municipal police private commercial station 
Private commercial station 


Ce mee errr creer eres ere reese sr sree snestesesreeers 
aa) @ Oe 0) 64S 6 6,91 9..9) 6, 196. 16) 0 wi wire! al "w:.0. (0) \ei se 1by)e fa) lea. 4088 6 wi elie) weep tx 
a) She )0) 6) 6 a) Stelle 6 ane 1eNS Rezo) eles 8..g eke) 6) O09 4 9, he ole iale @ wa ile) Sie 0b) 6 4/66 .bis\/e) @\ 6) 9 ie as) 
Bie 00 00 0 Co oe 06) 0 alae a 0) 0 ete be 6 0 06 0 06 8 os 


Peewee eee emer ee seer esas nr ese erersreranreserenens 


1952 


25, 582 
67,726 


344, 333 
24,789 
4,756 
19, 500 
36,797 
22, 250 
302,276 
41,260 
24,241 
5,811 
1,216 
15,244 
53,526 


5,454 
29,326 
98, 953 

135, 855 


27, 287 
8,477 
75, 158 
45, 454 
267, 693 
140,713 
34,374 
16,141 
46, 489 
122,998 
95, 873 


84, 949 


4,972,500 


1,170 


10, 143 
17, 269 
382 


1953 


692 


5,625 
4,918 
305 
1,415 
1,585 
1,896, 437 
56, 896 
407, 165 
9,650 
238, 704 
59,976 
57,177 


421,612 
. 29,443 


1,378 
30, 298 


5,376,615 


1954 


3 


6,333 
5, 237 
391 
1,830 
1,775 
2,267,717 
632, 554 
558, 432 
8, 552 
263, 663 
56, 804 
76,950 


502, 102 


9,354 
34,609 


5, 823,535 
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7 eigenen and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-54—concluded 


Item 1952 1953 1954 


$ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded : 


_Telecommunications Division—concluded 
Radio Message Tolls— 


Department of Transport operated coast stations...............000000e: 111, 867 121, 950 172,470 
Marcontioperated coast, StAblONGixin ies och « baw oulele Fo cohdn le kei ebers ole Tate o. 69, 228 77, 938 77,684 
Rentals—living quarters—employees..........cccceccccccccccccecccccees 25,449 22,446 26,122 
OREO atutoey. aS eile as i Seer ae t4 GAP Rae ane anos 4,541 4,296 4,326 
Government telegraph and telephone tolls.............. ccc cececccceeeees 693,790 970, 883 952, 687 
US SEE OTT ROC RR SO ged) Beene es SF RR Anan 736 488 327 
ETDS ee eee ere Meee SO ates ae Tees eae Uk is cde cen cceeee 912 1,654 19,764 
Northwest Communications System), ...iiccsclbeededsbacoes scussecciones — — 121, 592 
FVCIUNGH, PIE VIOUS VAL S!\OXPONGIGULE. .....5 sewa cs neds ses wove tessecccescces 5,738 108,394 33,574 
Totals, Telecommunications Division..............sccscceeccecccee 1,067,158 | 1,475,536 1,566,029 
Meteorological Division— 
Rentals—living quarters—employees..........ccccec cece ccc cc csceetcucs 16,396 18,759 20,262 
SRE OSA Bare sis cg) SPAS SS RE EMT AEE eat lh edie, BY-4 tod TE RI Recetas 254 2,993 3,399 
Baar traGnporl PUDNCAUIONS cece caches tot ease ae cece eat hk cs oee rene 975 3,823 3,405 
Radio commercial message tolls—Department of Transport operated 
PINUS CA DIOUSTE AGN nek ee tee techie co cecicle toc econ te cee emn cme teach oi eine 911 1,335 688 
ir-ground radio service............- a Sere Aas cbenaxthansre! osyerers ga eiaiote 280 ~~ —_ 
Communication facilities—inter-office........... 0.0. cee e cece e ence eeees 393 356 350 
PS WGEISOLUACO Te teas SETS steer lotahi te Cr a cena ticle We tia onate Sie S Oe Lhe suave, Padateetinr ove velo 994 _— 754 
SHTrG ETE: Gan So a BE SE CSTs Oc ee Reg te See a a Se 2,104 4,180 6, 296 
eranUs DLO VIOUS Veal 3 CXPDONGIGUEG, « secds vice acieecses sh os 60-9 06, derqce Sie sow 10,017 10, 341 6,378 
Lotalsairetecrological: Division :, «6 daa de awe e stories. aula tied troles 32,324 41,287 41,532 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts..... Ary i naga hated Bi oe Cora tea aA 6,071,982 | 6,894,130 7,431,099 


No statistics are available regarding total expenditure on flying operations by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals, but capital expenditure 
by commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end of 1953 and 1954 is shown 
in Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Item en | ooo 
Scheduled! Other Total Scheduled! Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cost.of Property... <5 005.0005 26,725,707 | 4,491,251 | 31,216,958 || 37,927,946 | 5,020,059 | 42,948,005 

PLATS ELL GA oe CORR OT re Sat we ad 13, 583, 865 2,614,601 | 16,198,466 |} 20,625,272 3,069, 903 23,695,175 

ANreralt CNPIDCB nwis.cksnlhasteo > Fee 4,155,326 698,585 | 4,853,911 | 6,557,267 571,122 7,128,389 

Buildings and improvements...... 5,564, 154 569,814 | 6,133,968 |} 6,438,750 734,074 7,172,824 

Maspellancousec. fc etxosns- sess. «roe 8, 422,362 608,251 | 4,030,613 |} 4,306,657 644, 960 4,951,617 
Revenue and Expenditure— 

MewEnNS. 5.2 d.6.cc Bede oset tees 84,197,975 | 20,057,525 | 104,255,500 |} 90, 730,262 | 18,134,027 | 108,864,289 

PPUMTELTG, fi itescre vss coldoc twas oe 83,292,744 | 19,667,156 | 102,959,900 || 89,076,669 | 17,910,700 | 106,987,369 


1 Includes Canadian trans-border, transatlantic and transpacific services. 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel licensed 
in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 861. However the figures in Table 9 include 
pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private individuals 
as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 
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9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation 1953 and 1954 


Scheduled Non-scheduled 
Year and Class of Employee 


Em- Salaries Em- 


No $ No No. $ 
1953 

General io ficers-cmetie sscteteiensiss sere teicrsee 565 | 3,586,722 111 660, 807 676 4,247,529 
GTerk sierra aie eieiae tarsiersioieiettettecleiswe cfous 1,215 | 3,217,482 126 314,892 |} 1,341 3,532,374 
Pile tees ere cites esac sab odexetorateicisleiovorefocereselototeyore. © 349 | 3,746,059 373 | 1,853,165 722 5,599,224 
CO PiUlOtRe es tone eo ee nis chases cisisinsisigts elem visti. 380 | 1,954,277 102 507,272 482 2,461,549 
Despatehers } < saa teis colors inisie Saipre pois ate vin 5 oeitieicio 97 488, 102 40 121,370 137 609, 472 
Communication operators.........s.cseeecceeee- 775 | 2,236,082 33 100, 154 808 2,336, 236 
Stewards or other attendants...........seceseee- 451 | 1,466,527 11 42,339 462 1,508, 866 
AUP CNZiINCOTS ceuke eee + ob aeeets diofosse.c:0.hs,01014,0,0-0)2,819 430 | 1,975,870 182 751, 489 612 2,727,359 
Mechanics secrete sic trade ce es clecterierielertsiors 2,061 | 8,149,979 284 848,925 |} 2,345 8,998, 904 
Airport employees. .......ccccscscesccscccescces 1,366 | 4,456,943 105 266,314 | 1,471 4,723,257 
Storesiemploy.ces ec c..cccc cleisisssyeie.o1s oye 6+ epepeieensioles=1> 250 796,291 30 79,111 280 875, 402 
Other employees. ...eosccsricwccereccecsasccsess 1,181 | 4,169,499 186 398,793 || 1,367 4,568, 292 

Totals; 1005 tach, Qastee cs enioa dent semen 9,120 | 36,243,833 | 1,583 | 5,944,631 | 10,703 | 42,188,464 

1954 

Grerieral Of Gers inertia cies ecisceis -eisccleiccitel~ siete lole< 676 | 4,284,505 115 650, 307 791 4,934,812 
Clerks secs silccr ecto viae ls 5 ies Sais hole case es :0:0/0i015 05 1,369 | 3,681,871 134 276,446 | 1,503 3, 958, 317 
1231 eh asia SRDOSoS bo UDC Uae Spabos GswtaRnne 354 | 3,976,186 432 | 2,252,761 6,228, 947 
Co-pilote sivivvie sweets achive neenrere Werrwte wrereetermewe res 354 | 1,992,711 39 180,614 393 Deliovouo 
Despatohere aise ities moc cases siete sins a viele store 99 486, 127 33 120,309 132 606, 436 
Communication operators.........cccecccerecees 801 2,437,566 39 110, 557 840 2,548, 123 
Stewards or other attendants............ssseeoees 454 | 1,536,076 8 17,375 462 1,553, 451 
Air OngineCtNs. cies .e teeta ce tes < cece cone eeues’ 458 | 2,204,744 196 793,092 654 2,997,836 
Mechanics: anya Potetes eaten d seme waateatsin eels s eles os 2,545 | 9,944,269 282 872,354 |} 2,827 | 10,816,623 
Airport employees........scccccccsceccencevores 1,465 | 4,975,568 94 238,674 || 1,559 5,214,242 
Stores’employces. .- icc. hae -ie.ced eee tilts dee 270 878,008 29 77,280 299 955, 288 
Other‘employees 4.05 soc: esieiiss se cmecieciiseces 1,324 | 4,855,626 120 328,388 || 1,444 5, 184,014 

Totalss 1004 ee oe ecn on cisisncmine sersieleste stort 10,169 | 41,253,257 | 1,521 | 5,918,157 || 11,690 | 47,171,414 


1 Excludes 436 employees of foreign carriers domiciled in Canada for 1954 and 402 for 1953. 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Information included at pp. 
910-911 of the 1955 edition and in the following Section brings pipeline development up 
to mid-1955. 


Section 1.—Pipeline Developments 


Prairie crude oil is delivered by pipeline to Ontario and to the Pacific Coast by two 
great pipeline systems which had their first full year of operation in 1954. 


In 1950 the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company constructed its first east-bound 
pipeline from Edmonton, Alta., to Superior, Wis., U.S.A. Three years later the line was 
extended 643 miles to Sarnia, Ont., and a loop was added between Regina, Sask., and 
Gretna, Man. This is the longest pipeline in the world, the route from Edmonton to 
Sarnia being 1,765 miles in length. During 1954 the system’s capacity was enlarged by 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. G. 8. Hume, Acting Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by R. B. Toombs, Petroleum Engineer of the Mineral Resources Division. 
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adding 455 miles of 24 inch diameter pipe in loops parallel to the original line in Canada 
and 196 miles of 26 inch loop in the United States. In addition a new pumping station 
was built, eight other pumping stations were enlarged and storage tank facilities of approx- 
imately 862,000 bbl. capacity were installed. The total investment in the Interprovincial 
pipeline system at the end.of 1954 was $224,000,000. 


The Interprovincial system in 1955 had daily pumping facilities of 217,000 bb]. between 
Edmonton and Regina, 193,000 bbl. between Regina and Gretna, 163,000 bbl. between 
Gretna and Superior, and 147,000 bbl]. between Superior and Sarnia. The latter two 
sections of the system are operated by the Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated, a 
United States subsidiary of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company. Pipeline receipts 
of oil in 1954 totalled 67,600,000 bbl., a 25 p.c. increase over 1953. By mid-1955 the 
system was receiving 250,000 bbl. daily and deliveries of Prairie crude oil were being made 
either directly or by spur lines to refineries at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and Regina in 
Saskatchewan, Brandon and Winnipeg in Manitoba, Wrenshall, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
and Sarnia, Ont. From Sarnia some crude oil was moving to refineries at Toronto and Port 
Credit by Jake tanker. In addition, Saskatchewan crude oil from the Swift Current ‘area 
commenced to move to St. Paul, Minn., via the Interprovincial pipeline and two other 
lines, Cost of transporting oil from the main Alberta collecting point at Edmonton to 
Regina is 233 cents, to Gretna 36 cents, to Superior 44 cents and to Sarnia 64 cents. 


Trans Mountain Pipe Line Company Limited completed its 718 mile, 24 inch diameter 
line between Edmonton and Vancouver in October 1953. During 1954 a 24 mile spur line 
of 20 inch and 16 inch diameter pipe was constructed from Sumas, B.C., across the Inter- 
national Boundary to Ferndale, Wash., where the General Petroleum Corporation com- 
pleted its new refinery in October of that year. In 1955 this spur line was extended 36 miles 
southwestward to the new Shell Oil Company refinery at Anacortes. The Trans Mountain 
pipeline has installed pumping capacity of 150,000 bbl. daily within four pumping stations; 
provision for the addition of ten more stations allows for an ultimate daily capacity of 
300,000 bbl. 


Six major feeder lines supply the Trans Mountain system with Alberta crude oil at 
Edmonton. Oil is delivered to one refinery at Kamloops, B.C., three near Vancouver, 
and two in the State of Washington. . The 1954 daily average crude oil deliveries amounting 
to 39,787 bbl. had increased to 70,000 bbl. by mid-1955 and further increases were antici- 
pated. The pipeline tariff per barrel from Edmonton to Vancouver is 45 cents. 


Construction work continued on Canada’s oil gathering lines which supply the two 
large cross-country systems. Late in 1954 Pembina Pipe Line Company Limited com- 
pleted a 72 mile, 16 inch diameter transmission line from a pumping station location near 
the town of Drayton Valley, Alta., to Edmonton to take delivery of oi! from Pembina oil 
field. Its initial capacity is 115,000 bbl. daily. A gathering system in the Pembina field 
is being enlarged as new wells are drilled and eventually will collect oil from as many as 
4,000 wells. Daily deliveries of the Pembina pipeline averaging less than 10,000 bbl. 
in 1954 were nearing the 40,000 bb]. mark by mid-1955 and greater increases were anti- 
cipated. During 1955 a 106 mile pipeline of 57,000 bbl. daily capacity was built from 
Sturgeon Lake oil field southward to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Edson, Alta, Canadian 
Gulf Pipe Line Company constructed a 36 mile line to link the Joffre and Clive oil fields 
to the main line near Stettler, Alta. The main line takes delivery of oil from Big Valley, 
Stettler and other fields along a 136 mile trunk line route between Big Valley field and 
Edmonton, 


In Saskatchewan, South Saskatchewan Pipe Line Company constructed a 158 mile, 
16 inch diameter pipeline in 1954 from Cantuar, near Swift Current, to Regina for the 
purpose of transporting medium-gravity crude oil from the Fosterton-Cantuar-Success 
group of fields to the Interprovincial pipeline. The crude is then transported via the- 
Interprovincial pipeline to Clearwater, Minn., where another new pipeline transports it 
southward to a refinery near St. Paul, Minn. Present capacity of the $10,000,000 South 
_ Saskatchewan pipeline is 20,000 bbl. daily. Oil shipments were started in June 1955: 
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The pipeline tariff to St. Paul is 77 cents a bbl. which permits the marketing of Saskat- 
chewan medium-gravity crude oil in the industrial St. Paul area at prices competitive 
with crude oil produced in the Wyoming fields. The Smiley light gravity oil field in central 
Saskatchewan was also linked in 1954 to the Interprovincial pipeline by a 30 mile line of 
12,000 bbl. daily capacity from the field to the town of Ermine. 


In Manitoba a pipeline system was constructed in 1954 to connect the Virden area 
oil fields with the Interprovincial pipeline at Cromer. Twenty-five miles of transmission 
line and several miles of gathering line were laid. The system is being expanded as new 
fields are developed and Manitoba crude oil is thereby finding ready access to market. 
In Ontario, Imperial Oil Limited raised the capacity of its 195 mile Sarnia Products Pipe 
Line from 37,000 to 55,000 bbl. daily. A large oil products pipeline was constructed in 
1954 over a 625 mile route from Haines to Fairbanks, Alaska. This 8 inch diameter line 
crosses 293 miles of Canadian territory in British Columbia and the Yukon. 


Although Canada’s oil pipeline systems have grown rapidly during the past five years 
and are now adequate for some time to come, pipeline systems planned for the eastward 
and westward transportation of Alberta and British Columbia gas had not entered the 
construction stages by mid-1955. Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Limited received a permit in 
1954 from the Alberta Government to export gas at the maximum rate of 540,000 M cu. ft. 
per day up to a total of 4,350,000,000 M cu. ft. over a 27 year period and in the same 
year a Federal Government permit was granted to move Alberta natural gas across Canada 
to eastern markets. Each permit is subject to the establishment of proof that the project 
can be financed. 


In October 1954 a 76 mile, 20 inch diameter gas pipeline was built from Niagara 
River to Toronto to connect facilities of the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company at the 
International Boundary with the Toronto distribution system of Consumers’ Gas Company. 
Natural gas deliveries commenced early in 1955. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited, which had received Canadian approval 
to construct a pipeline for delivery of Peace River natural gas to Vancouver and United 
States markets in 1952, failed to gain access to the American markets in a June 1954 
hearing before the Federal Power Commission in Washington. Late in 1954 the Company 
signed an agreement with Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Corporation, which in June had 
been given the Pacific Northwest States market franchise. The agreement would permit 
initial deliveries of 300,000,000 cu.ft. of Peace River area gas to the American company’s 
facilities at the International Boundary. In addition Westcoast would make initial daily 
deliveries of up to 50,000,000 cu.ft. to Vancouver and nearby Fraser Valley communities. 
During 1955 United States approval of this agreement was being sought, and Westcoast 
was continuing with preparations for its 650 mile, 30 inch diameter main line and 223 mile 
gathering system. 


In Alberta, Northwestern Utilities, Limited, which supplies natural gas to Edmonton 
and most towns north of Red Deer, constructed pipelines from two more fields in 1954, 
bringing its total source fields to seven. A 40 mile, 12 inch diameter line was laid from 
the Bonnie Glen-Wizard Lake area to Edmonton to provide for the transportation of 
15,000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas daily. The Company also tied the Acheson field to its 
system at Edmonton by the construction of a 6 mile, 6 inch diameter line of 3,000,000 cu.ft. 
daily capacity. Enlargement and improvement of the Canadian Western Natural Gas 
Company Limited system serving Calgary and southern Alberta was also under way in 
1954 and 1955. These two integrated pipeline systems can together meet daily demands 
in the order of 500,000,000 cu.ft. 


Saskatchewan Power Corporation completed a 101 mile gas pipeline between Brock 
gas field and Saskatoon in 1953 and in 1954 tied the Brock and Coleville gas fields together 
with a 30 mile pipeline. In 1955 the Corporation constructed a 116 mile direct line from 
Coleville field to Saskatoon and a 110 mile line from Saskatoon to Prince Albert. This 
1953-55 construction program has provided natural gas service to Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert and a number of communities in north-central Saskatchewan. 
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Section 2.—Oil Pipeline Statistics* 


There were 23 oil pipelines operating in Canada at Dec. 31, 1954. Pipeline construction 
programs during 1954 raised the total milage of Canada’s oil pipeline system to 4,656, 
compared with 3,794 miles at the end of 1953. 


Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 are made to non-pipeline carriers, foreign pipe- 
lines and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. Comparative statistics 
for years before 1950 are not available but deliveries were relatively small as the system 
of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company did not go into operation until the latter part 
of 1950. Net gathering-system deliveries in Alberta fell sharply after the opening of the 
Interprovincial system because the new trunk line carried most of the oil formerly moved 
eastward in railway tank cars, Starting January 1953 the Imperial Pipe Line Company 
reported operations in Alberta as a gathering system only and for this reason Alberta gather- 
ing and trunk deliveries for 1953 are not strictly comparable with those for previous years. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report, Pipe Lines (Oil) Statistics. 


1.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline by Province in which Shipments Terminated or were 
Transferred to Other Carriers 1950-54 


Province 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

bbl bbl bbl. bbl bbl. 
British Columbia'—Trunk............. _ — _ 1,540,011 14, 566,334 
Alberta?—Gathering................25: 10, 481, 002 2,802,125 2,004, 346 10, 885, 7273 9, 405, 902 
PT Derigs——k PHT oo soe de cfie cae os esecaielelavare 10, 040, 785 11,105,921 14,049, 411 6,099,0223 7,046, 706 
Saskatchewan—Gathering............. — — _ -— 455,279 
Saskatchewan—Trunk................. 2,089, 487 9,782,698 11, 164, 892 14, 189, 654 13,736, 412 
Manitobat-— Drunk... o5 se foo .c cs cectiet ce 1,100, 602 19,088, 726 27,630,314 36, 682, 639 41,519, 892 
ntartos— Crinlcac.c cei odes sielagl sieis.che = _— 3,093,944 24, 868, 257 32,441,988 
SNOW OC—— A PUN ICG ae ie stow aie k cig seid alee aces 26,991,972 45, 645,037 49,852,761 53,038, 461 53,323, 422 
Totais, Net Delivered........ 50, 703,848 88,424,507 | 107,795,668 | 147,303,771 172, 495,935 
Gathering......... 10, 481,002 2,802,125 2,004, 346 10, 885, 727 9, 861,181 
BP rank ..Ssaensiuactcr 40,222, 846 85, 622,382 105, 791,322 136, 418,044 162, 634, 754 
1 Including exports to U.S.A. at Sumas, B.C., of 953,403 bbl. in 1954, the first year of export. 2 Includes 
natural gasoline. 3 See text above. 4 Including deliveries to U.S. pipelines at Gretna, Man., amounting 


to 949,470 bbl. in 1950, 14,525,755 bbl. in 1951, 21,520,764 bbl. in 1952, 30,524,131 bbl. in 1953 and 34,776,583 in 1954. 
5 Products of refineries. 


2.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline by Month in which Shipments Terminated or 
were Transferred to Other Carriers 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Month a a I a oe an ER ae wae Tare 
Gathering Trunk Gathering Trunk 
bbl bbl. bbl. bbl. 

J URCTPSIG aE nog ei gen OO 1,190,776 9,534, 525 858, 203 14,551,518 
MUST UATY OTIS erie rte ca oe ok oe cae dant yehnie sale es 858, 453 9,313,189 705,572 13,070, 955 
USB CR TOE Sak 5 SES ge os, alr NA St en an OS Ae 842,419 10, 062, 887 513,974 12,302, 819 
LSet Be 55 ae Bh) 5 ee es Pass RE ee Ot Re 420,458 10, 909, 350 805, 290 11,415,327 
OUD SE RAS JER REE, POO AOOR Ree he SIO, aan ee eae 722,037 11, 636, 997 812,909 13,992, 843 
MOH REO aCe ails See Te rece oon aek Uh ee hee ete 978,593 11,985, 569 937, 257 13,678, 836 
Dee cE A Ce Mg le othe tesa bites @ 2d this «xritek 1,018,764 12,560, 753 1,031,621 13, 761,581 
EATS ie. ub etsy cinta ip i, Si a Le 1,007,835 12,002,197 1,094, 474 12,882,173 
CT SPM ECT tes 28 0 at Ane $e APS 5 Meee Rn mR ee Rr 1,190,159 10, 825,738 840,512 13, 908, 064 
UREN A ts Ate Oe ode ia Me pn 5c Sy Mi.eusl® ds 983,644 11,941, 465 547,220 14, 334, 184 
MMVERINIOI Nee ates eee cho Ee ee ceisl ets tate th oaks 801,030 12,117,381 764,700 13,760, 765 
CONE RTI BST 2 cS WeNaneney 08 Sa Pe rte eee eer ee ieee 871,559 13,527,993 949, 449 14,975, 689 

PE EAN NCTA en thcete eo ae ein ccdioad-aw a aie s'00'9.8 10,885,727 | 136,418,044 9,861,181 | 162,634,754 


— 


Rareme Totales. | soo ssw obs sewers s salenoe 147,303,771 172,495,935 
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Employee and revenue data shown in Table 3 do not include statistics for eight pipe- 
lines operated as departments of the oil companies which are manned by employees on 
the regular payrolls of those companies. 


3.— Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines 1953 and 1954 


Item 1953 1954 


Barrels Handled—gross daily average— 


Gathering si) a. eee ede eeene ci te te Te ee: Rotaeeee or No. 160, 123 193,308 

Trunk POG Mick, BE AIas Bilas Det MeL ee en cree Meet Sen been ean ete Sue 453,077 567, 940 
Barrelsmiles(trinlelines) so. c-ccre cetee ee tale cast lave cus, stasis isc ele e.crei ea TSO Rsiens 000,000 47,381 61,912 
Average miles per barrel (trunk lines).............. 0 cc ceee cece cece ee eeneeee No. 286-6 298-7 
Average employées: aac dagseee™ chicciersiiintes eth ae Sek eee erts Aree re Hs 951 1,185 
Salaries and: Wages '.<, sctoccs en coieerr cee ne eieneaeede heen air oalensiee stotensters $ 4,188, 498 5,503,329 
Man-hours worked by wage earners (including overtime)..............eee0e. No. 586, 268 621,700 


Operating reventies! 2otssc ea ok We ee oo lo bade oRUMEE nie seek so cic eels noe cfs $ 27,076,790" 41,721,714 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
COMMUNICATION* 


The development and control of radio communication in Canada from the beginning 
of the century is outlined in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 644-647. 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936 when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act 
gave the Corporation wide powers in the operation of the system and gave to the 
Minister of Transport the technical control of all broadcasting stations and the authority 
to make regulations for the control of any equipment liable to cause interference with 
radio reception. 


Except for those matters covered by the Canadian Broadcasting Act, radio commun- 
ications are now regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations. In addition all radio 
communication matters are administered in accordance with the provisions of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto and 
in accordance with such regional agreements as the Inter-American Telecommunications 
Convention and Inter-American Agreement, and the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement. 


By Order in Council dated June 8, 1948 responsibility for telegraph and telephone 
services formerly operated by the federal Department of Public Works was transferred 
to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these services is to furnish wire 
communication for outlying and sparsely settled districts where commercia] companies do 
not enter into the field and where the population must receive adequate communication 
services in the public interest. 


* Revised in the Telecommunications Division, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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A Crown company, Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, was created 
by Act of Parliament (Dec. 10, 1949) to acquire for public operation certain external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph 
Agreement signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the con- 
solidation and strengthening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Common- 
wealth. 


Land line telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls charged by companies incorporated 
by the Federal Government are regulated by the Board of Transport Commissioners under 
the provisions of the Railway Act. Similarly tariffs and tolls charged to the public by 
individuals or companies for radio telephone communications within Canada are regulated 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act and 
the Regulations made under the Radio Act. i 


PART II.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given in the 1934-35 
Year Book, p. 778. 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service. {—The services provided 
by the Federal Government include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settle- 
ments along the coast of Cape Breton Island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan 
and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island and to a number of small 
islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; cable connections with Manitoulin Island in Ontario 
as well as telephone lines thereon; certain lines to outlying districts in northern Saskat- 
chewan; telegraph lines from Edmonton to the Athabasca and Peace River country in 
Alberta and an extensive telephone system in the latter area. 


At Mar. 31, 1955 the Telegraph and Telephone Service comprised 3,277 miles of 
pole line, 7,610 miles of wire, 138 miles of submarine cable, and 27 radio stations. It 
provided telephone service for 2,631 subscribers with telephones of whom 454 were served 
through lines connected to other company exchanges. The number of telegraph messages 
handled by this service in 1955 was 275,112. Net revenue from telegraph and telephone 
sources was $310,040 and operating expenses amounted to $544,793. 


The Northwest Communication System operates northwesterly from Edmonton to 
the Yukon-Alaska border and comprises 2,000 miles of pole line, 48,424 circuit-miles for 
telegraph purposes and 23,256 circuit-miles for telephone purposes. The system provides 
commercial telephone and telegraph services at airports, settlements and communities in 
northwest Canada, including Whitehorse, Y.T., and Dawson Creek and Fort St. John, B.C. 
During 1955 there were 121,758 telephone calls and 62,080 telegraph messages handled. 
Revenue amounted to $1,931,077 and expenditure for operating and maintaining the 
system was $1,627,650. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines owned 
by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. The 
Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive in the 
world and are operated under great climatic and geographical difficulties. 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics. 


t Revised in the Telecommunications Division, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs 1945-54 


$ Nors.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Cable- 
: Net Pole- : rams Mone 
Gross_ | Operating : : Wire Em- Messages,| ® y 
Year Operating] Line : Offices ; and Trans- 
Revenue | Expenses Revenue | Milage Milage | ployees! Land? Wartint: bo tarred 
grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No No No $ 
BORD 1°. 6 sapsisre > 18,016, 289]}15, 062,231) 2,954,058) 52,447) 391,476 8, 230 4, 804117, 666,904] 2,192,173] 8,006,128 
POSO 2085 wcest. | 17, 997, 726|16, 028,900] 1,968,826} 52,523) 400,981 8, 603 4,707}18, 441,841] 1,845,539) 9,247,100 
7... wot oe 18,514,525)17,359, 796] 1,154,729] 51,024} 401,803 8,711 4, 640118, 987,774] 1,613, 621/10, 988,591 
gh eeeks Ae es 19, 422, 788)20, 292, 402) Dr.869,614} 50,958} 405, 640 9,093 4,679}19,013, 468) 1,579, 679/11, 512, 194 
Saas. 2ees.s 22,256, 557/22, 062,943 193,614] 52,535) 418,759 9,555 5, 288/20, 063,078] 1,642, 278|12, 469, 348 
BODO! 5. hooks 23, 922, 225/22,545,625) 1,376,600} 51,999) 414,948 9,757 5, 277|20, 477,775! 1,687, 721/12, 733, 989 
Ly ae ee = 29,128, 473}27, 807,547] 1,320,926] 53,580} 485,348] 10,611 5, 233121, 815, 837] 1,785, 836)16, 955, 699 
De Seas a on 33,093, 843131, 617,156] 1,476,687] 52,699) 437,581} 11,272 5, 256/21, 614,196} 1,934, 433]19, 514, 490 
BUDS: ete ahte. 36, 920, 384/33, 953,196} 2,967,188] 52,727) 450,835} 11,618 §, 307121, 222,706] 2,042, 921/21, 553, 387 
OT eter ie ae rs 38, 203, 590}33, 203,942} 4,999,648) 46,294) 434,178] 10,629 §,015}19, 906, 354) 2, 105, 513/21, 550, 372 
1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes messages relayed and includes paid wireless 


messages to and from ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate submarine cables landing in 
Canada: Cable and Wireless Limited; the Commercial Cable Company; the Western Union 
Telegraph Company; and the French Telegraph Cable Company. These companies 
operate to stations in the United Kingdom, Ireland, the United States, Bermuda, Australia, 
New Zealand, and St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. The number of cables operating 
between connected stations and the length of cables are given in the following table. 


2.—Cable Landings in Canada 1954 


Company and Station Gables Nautical 


Miles 
No. No 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation— 
Halifax, N.S. to St. John’s, Nfld.—St. John’s, Nfld. to Porthcurnow, England........ 1 2,656 
Halifax, N.S. to Horta, Azores—Horta, Azores to Porthcurnow, England............. Z 3,225 
Bamnneldab Cito py aney Australia.cc iawn? aa liles flees CRA ER oe acta es See thon Cah 1 7,830 
Bamfield. 5.0, to-Auckiana «Now: Zealand, <5. 5.ci04% eisctad sine weuseities sheuaset doa Poe ons i} 6,748 
PTAA: MNCS COMDELMUGA TH. totale cette eee aAe «Br eare cee > cake Riotcnse savas MaMTES orale's ele aletal eas oe 1 874 
Commercial Cable Company— 
Plans UNI S3io Sesobiniss NG GNIS TASER. SR AAa Nk SI ehe ue ses taad wee 2 910 
Manso. Nes. corer Bockaway, Nay one. Aentac «scx. aueuele <2 2,0 pre BA dhaaeE Bis SEinonnidiacepe Sakegs 3 2,892 
Canso, N.S. to Horta, Fayal, Azores—Horta, Azores to Waterville, Ireland........... 2 3,419 
ied Ond SINT G. TOMVALCEV ING. ITClAN Ge oo oad - ca cn Sra pe sip wns iS orbs 8s 2unseus ade qs oechayaabaay siete aie 4 7,279 
SE Jou se Nid. totar ockaways NvNt,) Uso oAecen ccs cbs aacces Ssinnces St elvnat ccs se. 2 2,592 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...................seeeeeeeees 2 395 
artis pune yn. OO SIAN. COVE NIC sacs tics sates ss ig vies wie Sletole sislesojs ga qereststeie re #88 ore 2 635 
Morb vane. Nas. tO UCOlinet, INALCscc aces cg cc ow ieltse bas eles Samriaiwisieie cis ce amienly ve eae 1 323 
lansor Noe ataelaImmMGLeNoy.,) Users. ac descr as ce cee s owe pitre s she Siild en's ho N ERS 6 eae 2 1,589 
ATSOL INES tov US DULY. MEARS. Uc Sein eohiercad sone pula s Gta shots = stor tobe et aun 2h stamerelua e's 1 573 
iganso. oN, to shee ierreand Mignelon Islands. ia. <istce lye stein sele sieleis eg Mowe suy oot 1 253 
Borin: Sy Gneyeon orto @ansos NESwae., See ies A. RE eies hide And. 2 251 
Hearts (ontent, Nid, to Valentia, dreland sc.) 5¢ < aegieiye sas oye.sjais slaicioasieienn  opurseees «+ ais 3 5, 658 
wey operts, Natd. Gorrenzance, Mingland ) fies vs aes see isteid «saat cable aie ve eeatdleswiss 4 8, 457 
as aGberte. Nid, COpELOrts AAZOLES:... hist cas ol 2 > ciarestes < LAR mi voces. Fee. doeiew ec 1 1,341 
Pear Sees IU it, CO TIAIOIIOL chs Yop O Ritts. sch cain oo on dad aie since up Bedwas segs 2 2,760 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands................ 0c cesses ee eee eens 4 250 
Islands Cove Hut, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands..................0s00000> 1 130 
French Telegraph Cable Company— 
fennel 260 Sil ierre and MiquclonwlslANds..c os o> ass clowns ialtis sleisis « £56) 095 04 ors n| 257 
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Section 2.—Telephones 


The tremendous growth of Canadian telephone systems in the past ten years has been 
matched by their technological development. Automation in the Canadian telephone 
industry began on a large scale about thirty years ago with the introduction of dial tele- 
phones and step-by-step equipment for automatic completion of local calls. About 70 p.c. 
of all telephones in Canada are now served by this method and the proportion is increasing 
steadily. Crossbar, a type of automatic switching equipment faster and more flexible than 
step-by-step, is now being introduced in several Ontario and Quebec communities with 
heavy calling volumes, The same basic type of crossbar switching is employed in the 
new regional long-distance office opened at Toronto in 1955; a similar installation will 
soon be placed in service at Montreal. These machines enable operators to dial calls 
directly to telephones in many distant cities across the continent. Within a few years 
the extension of this system to most major centres in Canada and the United States, and 
the addition of automatic call accounting machines, will make it possible for customers 
themselves to dial a large percentage of long-distance calls. 


These developments in the automatic switching of long-distance calls are accompanied 
by advances in the provision of transmission channels on a trans-Canada basis. The first 
inter-system microwave radio relay chain, between Toronto and Winnipeg, is under con- ° 
struction by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada and the Manitoba Telephone System. 
Projected extensions eastward and westward, with Bell’s existing Ontario-Quebec chain 
as a nucleus, aim at coast-to-coast microwave facilities for telephone and television purposes 
by mid-1958. 

Long-distance services make possible the interconnection of practically any telephone 
across the country with any other, or with any of the 53,000,000 telephones in the United 
States. Connections are also available with more than 100 other countries and territories. 
Within Canada, long-distance service is provided by the separate systems and, on a nation- 
wide scale, by seven major systems which constitute the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 


More reliable transatlantic telephony, over submarine cable, will become a reality 
in 1956 with the expected completion towards the year end of cables between Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland and between Newfoundland and Scotland. This joint project of 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the British Post Office approached the halfway mark in 1955 with 
the successful laying of the first of two cables linking Clarenville, Nfld., with Oban, Scotland. 
Many years of intensive research on both sides of the Atlantic have culminated in the 
design of a repeatered cable that meets the exacting requirements of voice communication 
and promises to function reliably over a long-service life. 


Canadian manufacturing companies produce the greater part of the telephone equip- 
ment and materials used in this country. Dependable high quality is maintained and 
desired uniformity is made possible in operating and maintenance practices across the 
country. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,788 separate telephone systems, large and small, 
operating in Canada in 1954 co-operated in providing service across the country; 2,236 of 
these were small co-operative systems in rural districts and 389 were shareholder-owned 
companies. The largest of the latter were The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
operating in Ontario and Quebec and serving 60 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada, 
and the British Columbia Telephone Company serving 9 p.c. of the total. Four private 
companies serve the Atlantic Provinces and three systems operated by the respective 
provincial governments serve the Prairie Provinces. 
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Telephone Equipment.—Because of the insistent demand for increased telephone 
service the number of telephones in use in Canada has more than doubled in the past ten 
years. At Dec. 31, 1954 there were 3,860,269 telephones in service compared with 1,848,794 
in 1945. During 1954 a total of 253,862 telephones were installed, almost equalling the 
record of 1953, but at the end of the year many thousands of unfilled orders remained 
for both main service and higher grades of service. The number of residential telephones 
‘increased 8 p.c. during the year, business telephones 6 p.c., rural telephones 5 p.c. and 
pay telephones 7 p.c. Many exchanges were converted to dial operation in 1954 and by 
the end of the year 72 p.c. of all telephones in Canada were dial, the remainder being 
operated from manual switchboards. Pole line milage and milage of wire continues to 
increase year by year. 


3.—Milages of Pole Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use 1945-54 


: Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- | PoleLine}| Milage 
Year . : : - Per 100 
tems | Milage? of Wire Business anal Rural? Tee Total Popu- 
y lation 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
JS: ee ene 3,151 | 222,485 | 6,333,761 | 531,697 | 983,074 | 300,757 33,266 |} 1,848,794} 15-3 
AGE 5 nice, «08.88 3,114 228,983 6,770, 137 585,982 | 1,079,769 | 326,405 33, 962 2,026,118 16-5 
O47 05 SRERIS? 3,056 232,054 7,285, 681 645,154 | 1,194,840 354,779 35, 824 2,230, 597 17-7 
TH487. SE ee 2,992 235,379 7,913,068 701, 869 | 1,828,373 383, 227 38, 399 2,451, 868 19-0 
AOA? A250. fons 2,971 242,147 8,725,760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699, 612 19-9 
BODOG «cs ere che: ee 2,912 | 245,443 | 9,488,467 | 813,352 | 1,611,759 | 447,691 44,290 || 2,917,092 | 21-1 
DOD LS). 4 is.< ates, aoe 2,904 249,638 | 10,330,751 864,015 | 1,735,355 467,171 47,225 3,113,766 22-2 
Cy AS oe 2,888 253,420 | 11,265,908 920,269 | 1,888,889 492,753 50, 455 3,352, 366 23-2 
TODS ccc ecto e ae 2,793 257,059 | 12,307,070 988,489 | 2,053,944 513, 061 50,913 3,606, 407 24-4 
BOD 4 5 fotn.:be:c ae 2,788 | 257,444 | 18,357,289 | 1,053,852 | 2,213,154 | 538,660 54,603 |} 3,860,269 | 25-4 
1 Includes underground conduits. 2 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines 


having more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbanization 
of the population—the number of telephones used for business purposes is much greater 
in cities and towns than in rural areas, 


4.—Telephones in Use by Province 1953 and 19534 


On Private Branch 


On On Tele- 
Individual 2 and Rural Exchanges and | Public Ronee 
Province or Lines 4 Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay Total ies 100 
Territory © |---| —— _ |__| Sta- 5 eet 
Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- Busi- |] Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | tions eta 
ness dence | ness dence ness dence ness dence 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1953 
INC i 6,249} 4,167 97 9,574 20 TiO 14-2310 1,553 286 26, 936 7-0 
LE LD Se eS ie 1, 498 1,707 184 3, 689 316 3, 602 1,494 481 79 13,050 12-3 
0 2 ee 11,348} 33,219 687 So, 210 1,916} 21,289} 16,155 7,011 1,548 128, 443 19-4 
BNE See rt fe oNere « 7,900] 15,319} 1,202 29,310 1,734] 16,691} 12,688 4,198 1,199 89,671 16-7 
MGS es ks ee 90,785] 158,343] 10,063] 353,425} 16,968} 78,620) 166,851) 38,856} 18,919 932, 830 21-9 
eee ae 135,504] 221,410] 12,540} 581,420] 10,173] 175,462! 261,132] 88,729] 20,536] 1,506,906 30-8 
MRT Sic i51505% Slain a 18,640} 53,923 324 51,778 4,624| 26,249) 27,248 7,018 2,030 192,337 23-8 
i ee 19,476} 63,804 818 3,056 2,546] 57,382) 14,220 3,199 916 165, 417 19-2 
oo) 34,949} 96,715 18 778 1,601] 25,499} 33,778 8,091 1, 443 202, 872 20-2 
i Chee 38, 478 9,185) 1,162] 157,541 5,503] 62,046) 59,279} 11,097 3,459 347, 750 28-3 
Miron s. 26055. 26 5 35 88 12 29 —_— — —_ 195 2+2 


50,913] 3,606,407 


nw 
_—s 
— 


; 


— | — J —— | ——————_ I | I - 
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4.—Telephones in Use by Province 1953 and 1954—concluded 


On On On Private Branch Tele- 

Individual 2 and 4 Rural Exchanges and | Public hives 
Province or Lines Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay Total Pp r 100 
Territory © _|—————— | | ——_| Stta- hae PS : 

Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- | tions lation 

ness dence | ness dence ness dence ness dence ae 

No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1954 

ING ep ities 7,296 4,758 158 10,059 50 931 4, 883 1,621 318 30,074 7-6 
| Sil Ore Bee a ees Tebut 1,993 160 8,597 293 0; (Le 1,607 541 85 13, 500 12-9 
ING Seen nee 11,734) 37,491 671 33,812 1,910} 21,701} 17,062 7,690 1,649 133,720 19-9 
INA BB SP Nan Ae CHO 2| Aisooll OL t2e 30,351 1,596); 16,893} 13,479 4,651 1,278 94,378 17-3 
Quarter anes: 95,992] 192,615) 8,986] 358,895} 16,253] 87,032] 180,926} 43,402) 20,101} 1,004, 202 22-9 
Ontiat.c. Rae 142,708) 255,150) 11,651) 606,652 9,962] 179,451] 282,351] 97,267) 21,863! 1,607,055 31-8 
Man. terrae 18,979] 56,787 321 58,724 4,806} 26,825) 29,651 7,870 2,329 206, 292 24-9 
Saskia eee 20,026] 68,604 957 4,844 3,209} 56,785) 15,900 3,484 983 174,792 19-9 
DALE a. Oe hort oe 37,636) 108,645 22 687 1,730} 25,547| 37,014 9,003 1,498 221,782 21-3 
BC Fae on eee 39,209} 10,676 363} 163,498] 5,511) 74,399) 68,743] 12,377) 4,499) 374,275 29-6 
DAN GES =A ene 26 5 31 74 3 Shu — —_ _— 199 2-0 


Totals....| 382,789] 754,055) 24,447)1,271,193| 45,351) 493,309) 646,616) 187,906) 54,603] 3,860,269 


x2 
or 
a 


TELEPHONES IN CANADA 1945-54 


No. OF TELEPHONES No. OF TELEPHONE CALLS 
PER 100 PERSONS PER CAPITA 


30 A = 600 


No. OF TELEPHONES 


H No. OF TELEPHONE CALLS 


s 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
¥ 


Telephone Calls.—The major telephone systems make counts of completed calls 
on representative days throughout the year and on this basis estimate the number of local 
conversations which, added to the actual count of long-distance calls, give their total 
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volume of business. Estimates are included for the small systems which do not count 
completed calls. The number of completed calls on all systems in 1954 was estimated 
at 6,347,532,000 compared with 6,084,655,000 calls in 1953, or an average of 1,644 calls 
per telephone and 418 calls per person compared with 1,687 calls per telephone and 412 per 
person in 1953. 


Extended area service which eliminates toll charges between adjacent communities 
was introduced in more centres across Canada but, despite this service, long-distance 
calls increased by 5,862,000 to a total of 137,761,000 for the year 1954. 


5.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Telephone and per 
Capita 1945-54 


ee ee from 1928 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Total Average Calls per Telephone 


Long- 
Year reat Distance Colts Sere Long- 
Calls Capital Local Distance Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

DOOD ait sa.c ore abeiste 3 3,145, 492, 000 64, 788, 000 3, 210, 280, 000 266 1,701 35-0 1,736 
TOA G rks Ae osiare of 3, 484, 248, 000 74,757,000 3,559,005, 000 290 1,720 36:9 1,757 
1 (OY. br pe eae ae SA 3, 760, 569, 000 82,695,000 3, 843, 264, 000 306 1,686 37°1 1,723 
UGAS eke oe ct Saisie ets 4,025, 342,000 91,875,000 4,117, 217,000 321 1,642 37°5 1,680 
DOAG see oases bEatotae iets 4, 454,024,000 105, 232,000 4,559, 256,000 339 1,650 39-0 1,689 
ROBO ss tele cogs wis avert. ws 4, 894,719,000 117,892,000 5, 012,611,000 366 1,678 40-4 1,718 
; LA Uneaten Gannei 5,146, 238, 000 127, 406, 000 5, 273, 644, 000 376 1,653 40:9 1,694 
PO Ozs Meteo dias Siem cant e 5, 482,973,000 126, 721,000 5, 609, 694, 000 389 1,635 37°8 1,673 
LODS cere. siicte ss: tures ops 5,952,756, 000 131, 899, 000 6, 084, 655, 000 412 1,650 36:6 1, 687 
i Le: eee aS Br wd 6, 209, 771, 000 137, 761,000 6, 347, 5382, 000 418 1,608 35-7 1,644 


a ne 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 251° 


Finances, Employees and Earnings.—The steady increases in capitalization and 
revenue and expenditure of telephone companies together with the increases in number 
of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown for the years 1945-54 in Table 6. 
Provincial figures for 1953 and 1954 are given in Table 7. 


6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones 1945-54 


A Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. . 


Se eo ee rr ee Ee 
Ss EeEeEeeeEeEeEeE—eE—eEoEeaoaaOaOaoaoaoaaaaaaeeeeaeaeeee—=S =~ — eS SS eevee 


Capital Funded Baa : Net Em- Salaries 
Year Stock Debt and Income |Expenditure) tome | ployees A 
Equipment 4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No $ 
19 4D <3. hoo 138,680,893} 153,934, 250 418, 434,346] 109,899,862] 96,417,884] 13,481,978 25,599] 41,830,117 
pe | eae Cae 158, 430,612} 156,099, 974 454,214,793] 120,675,038] 105,750,974) 14,924,064 33,170) 54,147,432 
LOT oe 58h. 183, 469,710} 171,810,793 521,183,575] 134,666,857| 116,623,149) 18,043,708 35,578] 66,623,983 
YS a 194, 465,399} 238,762,614 615,941,540] 150,533,349] 131,570,434) 18,962,915 38,851} 77,497,980 
WO49, cee ss 229,208,219} 267,987,289} 716,519,781] 169,113,048] 153,066,308) 16,046,740 42,326} 90,634,477 
OA Dae 274,088,405) 286,752,783! 806, 826,198] 198,823, 483} 178,193,661} 20,629,822 45,396] 102,093,078 
ty ba ea 286,003,119] 307,623,3511 909,581,399] 240,762,657} 213,824,471] 26,938, 186 47,387] 117,677,652 
AOB2 65. ace’ 335,575,292] 378,628,2241| 1,027,527,807| 279,001,814] 244,506, 402 34, 495, 412 48,207] 131,370, 832 
i ee 398,198,697] 450,511,233 | 1,152,309,749} 310,833,599} 269,817,828 41,015,771 50,540} 145,109,934 
i ae 418, 287,016} 498,231,715 | 1,301,545, 688] 340,623,170) 296,384,292) 44,238,878 51,929] 159,329, 238 


ee ee ee ee eee 


1 Revised to exclude reserves of provincial government systems. 
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7.—Financial Statistics of Telephones by Province 1953 and 1954 


Cost of ; 
Year and Capital Property c Net Em- Salaries 
Province Liability and Income Expenditure Income ployees and Wages 
Equipment 
$ $ $ $ $ No $ 
1953 
IN fd tee 5,022,950 5, 488, 887 1,154, 582 a aBe- 192, 450 255 447,096 
i oda Oli 5 Aree 2,735, 450 8,496, 505 835, 517 746, 984 88, 533 135 295, 926 
INE Sater eee ce 31,321,174 37, 818,580 9, 487,995 8,212,734 1 270,201 13750 4,010,543 
INS eoecce ce 25,546,411 82,624,195 7,623,645 6,537,991 1,085, 654 1,386 3,168, 403 
QuC waist cee 546, 670,5881) 303,085, 886 213, 237,0591) 185,338,3321] 27,898,727! 13,404 | 438,430, 851 
Ont... seer 138, 222,763 478, 396, 590 8, 533, 358 7,362,090 1,171, 268 20,019 | 58,103,720 
INA acess oe 77,792,957 69,764, 004 10, 968, 271 11,285,799 —317,528 3,099 7,616, 404 
Askar oases 61,379,583 58,140, 132 13,090, 407 11,189, 698 1,900, 709 1,7322| ~4,723;2162 
Altazsix, sinner, 61,286,905 64, 140, 275 15,978, 960 11,059, 289 4,919,671 2,457 7,031, 760 
134 Ohne een acta 84,572, 625 99,323,772 29,907, 405 27,104, 424 2,802,981 6,300 | 16,267,108 
VGUIRG gene Soa - 65,000 30, 923 16, 400 18,355 —1,955 3 14, 907 
Totals..... 909,616,406 | 1,152,309,749 | 310,833,599 | 269,817,828 | 41,015,771 50,540 | 145,109,934 
1954 
Na Re Reena ee 5,041, 900 6,114,191 1,300, 532 1,060, 838 239, 694 281 559,335 
12 Biel bet nea Wns oa 2,734, 261 8,591,193 905, 053 809, 039 96,014 ie) 284,385 
NESS etrasice: 31,549,779 40, 676, 230 10, 189, 832 8,816,314 SVG teil 1,725 4,261,977 
INE eet poor 30, 160, 739 85, 880, 472 8, 290, 238 7,188,991 1,151,247 1,366 3, 447,027 
Oireteary eae ce: 586,192,0811] 342,804,323 232,347,573) 202,538,7231] 29,808, 8501 14,095 | 47,979,306 
Onteea cree 13, 196, 030 537,172,047 9,054,917 7,794, 738 1,260,179 20,471 | 638,415, 802 
Misia tra octrcrare ake 51, 812, 067 76, 897, 267 11,814, 025 12,738,280 |. —924,255 3,138 | 8,367,848 
Baska ons beeen 46,929,950 67,090, 926 15,150,594 12, 234, 023 2,916,571 1,8242) 5,474,5742 
Alta Ao peace 52,659, 549 75,724, 942 17,819, 080 12,903,327 | 4,915,753 2,610 | 7,748,145 
BiCw ee ne 96,177,375 | 115,560,897 33,735, 396 30,332,495 | 3,402,901 6,282 | 17,775, 967 
Wark One cane 65,000 33,200 15,930 17,524 —1,594 4 14, 872 
Totals..... 916,518,731 | 1,301,545,688 | 340,623,170 | 296,384,292 | 44,238,878 51,929 | 159,829,238 


1 Statistics of The Bell Telephone Company for both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 
2 Excludes wages and employees for rural systems. 


PART III.—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Section 1.—Administration* 


The administration and regulation of radio communication in Canada is carried out 
by the Telecommunications Division of the Department of Transport. The radio activities 
of the Division may be summarized as follows: (1) the administration of national and 
international radio laws and regulations and of regional agreements, involving the issuance 
of radio licences, inspection of radio stations, certification of radio equipment, examination 
of operators, allocation and monitoring of frequencies, study of radio wave propagation, 
compilation and settling of international accounts for radio messages, investigation and 
suppression of inductive interference to radio reception; and (2) construction, maintenance 
and operation of radio communication stations and radio aids to marine and air navigation. 


National and international radio laws and regulations include: the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, the Radio Act and Regulations made thereunder; the International Tele- 
communication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the Inter-American 
Radiocommunications Convention; the Inter-American Arrangement Concerning Radio- 
communications; the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement; those Articles 
of the International Civil Aviation Convention applicable to aeronautical radio require- 
ments; the Canada Shipping Act and Radio Regulations for Ship Stations issued there- 
under, and that part of the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable 
to radio requirements for ships. 


* Revised in the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Licensing and Operation.—In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised over 
the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, operating 
procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner in which radio stations are used. 


Under the Broadcasting Act applications for licences to establish broadcasting stations, 
or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration for its recommendations to the Minister of Transport before being dealt with by 
the Department of Transport. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation also controls 
the linking-up of stations that form networks and in addition the character of programs 
being broadcast. With these exceptions the control of broadcasting stations is carried 
out by the Telecommunications Division of the Department of Transport. 


The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of interfering 
with one another over the entire North American region, particularly at night. A plan 
for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the least interference was 
evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico, and the United States and was embodied in the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifications 
can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection or change of 
frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna system must be approved 
by the Department of Transport and notification sent to the signatory countries of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. After the establishment or change 
is completed, proof of performance must be submitted to establish that the actual instal- 
ation is in accordance with the approved plan. 


The allocation of high frequencies and their efficient utilization requires reasonably 
accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere which vary with 
the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information is obtained from hourly 
measurements of the ionosphere made at some 70 points throughout the world and analysed 
by the Radio Physics Laboratory, Defence Research Board, Ottawa, and by the United 
States Bureau of Standards at Washington, D.C. The Canadian measurement stations 
are located at St. John’s, Nfid.; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island and Baker Lake, N.W.T.; 
Fort Chimo, Que.; Churchill and Headingley, Man.; Ottawa, Ont. ; and Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Data from these stations are correlated by the Defence Research Board. Six frequency 
monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to check operating 
frequencies of all classes of radio stations to ensure that they do not depart from the assigned 
frequency by an amount greater than that permitted by the international conventions. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that comes up to the required standard and in addition the ship station as a 
whole is inspected before the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. Foreign ships 
are subject to inspection before sailing from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform 
with the requirements of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out. Standards are 
provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to ensure an airworthy installation. 
A certificate of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each type or model of aircraft 
radio equipment that has been demonstrated to meet the requirements. Only type-cer- 
tificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled airlines although other equipment, 
if inspected, is acceptable for other aircraft. 
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Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the Radio Act provides that 
all operators, both commercial and amateur, must pass examinations to prove their ability 
to operate the respective classes of stations on which they are engaged. Competent oper- 
atorsare required on all classes of stations in order that the technical requirements prescribed 
under international agreement be closely adhered to and are particularly essential on ship 
and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the Radio 
Act the use of electrical equipment that will produce harmful interference to broadcast 
reception is not permitted. The Telecommunications Division of the Department of 
Transport maintains 53 cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference 
to broadcast reception. In addition to locating the sources of interference, advice is given 
as to how it can be suppressed or eliminated. These cars operate from the permanent 
Radio Inspection Offices located in 25 cities throughout Canada. ; 


1.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-54 


Item 1951 1952 1953 - 1954 
No No No. No 
Sources Investigated— 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines...................2-. 1, 836 2,307 2,191 2,016 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus...................... 7,756 5,022 6,205 5, 439 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus...........00..ccccccec cece. 1,054 ies 1,786 1,944 
Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus......................... 456 50 128 50 
Miscellaneous (external cross-modulation, etc.)..........0.e0.00--0.. 2 4 7 11 
OL OURIS wie ete tte ck ee ae aca ee eae he eae 11,104 8,506 10,317 9,460 
Action Taken— 
Sources reported cured!!. botiuoaeial edl ewes } a oh a Peles 8,976 ee 9,068 8, 883 
Sources not reported eured .: 8 gar ek Ae. ee es eee, 2,029 1,287 1,130 385 
Sourees having no economic eure. 0.600. foe Pools cola nee. 99 42 119 192 


Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control in accor- 
dance with Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and under the authority of 
the Radio Act. Regulations require that radiation from such apparatus, which is liable 
to cause interference to radio communications, must be suppressed either by shielding or 
by replacing the apparatus with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport 
conducts type tests on diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manufac- 
turers, and the types that fulfil the requirements of the Department are listed as non- 
interfering. The radiation from all such sources on communication frequencies must not 
exceed the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards Association. 


Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of inter- 
national accounts are contained in the International Telecommunication Convention and 
Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and inter-station messages 
handled by Departmental ships and land stations, radiotelegrams exchanged by foreign 
ships through Canadian coast stations, private commercial traffic via Departmental airway 
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radio stations, and radio services rendered to aircraft of private airline companies by such 
stations, ‘The volume of messages and words handled during the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 
and the revenue therefrom, together with revenue from licence fees, examination fees, fines 
and forfeitures, rentals, etc., are given in Table 2. 


2.—Messages and Words Handled and Revenue Collected by the 
Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Stations Messages Words Revenue 
No. No. $ 
Marine— 
Hist GORSUH. metas pelts eh. Seen ete ld. ce imdch vides crass ne cleus 371,618 11,548, 247 116,532 
COV TaD fl bial ite. nes & hy Sty APE RIALS SIP Lt cas aa eRe ns An ee ae 52,844 940, 584 28,274 
Wiest MEOHSEMEMMTRTE Tieeahicnts tir. tone TR MO Sy, cca te natstelaunie saa © 452,372 14,078, 929 74,049 
MAURO ANT ANU Oral: Nocatee tere oss ee eins soc e es sels 167,016 10, 260, 364 8,975 
Me es T1Ag TA POW CLG. Sener eerie Sect ake hates te nod a ake ORM agacelciaieve ay See 14, 666 
Aeronautical— 
Private, commercial and aeronautical messages..............006- .. = 18,078 
Radio service to airline COMpPanies... fo... ecie ns sea eb dapesias slelness ss ee 357,941 
EDIE DUONG GUE VACO coe. n ete Se RE AME ale cis os vc ciefea weds vice wae's se a4 225 
Totals, Marine and Aeronautical...................... 1,043,850 36,828, 124 618,740 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency...............0.0006- 1,902 
Hinewanatomeitures wrder the, Radio Act. VOSR co. ose ioe cme al cao la Bt i chaodh sede ic adh Sgespeho lee 220 
Licence fees (excl. private commercial broadcasting stations)............... sce e eee eee e eee eeee 177, 426 
PGicwtiohh Mes ee ee OE PRES eS: Ba eG ee cides Jasiddotctagites. 2,545 
cates eee Oy RPE one ec, el ee ene a Rg Rg RCS cit, ataleia, die, malls ayete sis ysfeiduai dhe, S\e.shdie Ie is 206, 419 
NSS Lesh FER The ccoeruane ae benenciel gh kale oe ds Mitac har apc PURER ON ESSEC iC aenCPRerieN, SraMnU aa dra 39, 735 
Totals, Other Radio Revenue................... 0 ccc cece eens SB, . ERIYS Pees Adee 00 428,247 
Grand Totals Radio RGveMmUe: oe Cosi s ae eccrine Sava choise osere ola lebncarslcl clot ete oie lo'shoue we uayere oie 1,046,987 
Collected from the issuance of private commercial broadcasting station licences................... 161, 267 


Section 2.—Radio Stations and Services 
Subsection 1.—Radio Stations Operating in Canada 


Radio stations operating in Canada and on ships and aircraft registered in Canada 
are classified by type in Table 3. In addition to the radio services under its own 
control the Department of Transport is concerned with the regulation of the radio 
services of other government departments, with special reference to the assignment of 
suitable frequencies and the application of techniques compatible with frequency planning 
and with public and private radio services. The Department of National Defence, in 
addition to stations established for military purposes, operated 13 permanent stations in 
1955; the Department of Agriculture 15; the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
4; the Department of Fisheries 14; the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 62; 
the Department of National Health and Welfare 12; the Department of National Revenue 
2; the Department of Public Works 6; the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources 112; the National Research Council 16; and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police 994, 
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3.—Radio Stations in Operation by Type as at Mar. 31, 1955 


Class No. Class No. 
Department of Transport Stations— Other Stations— 

Coast stationsii).i .Wvs Se sadeleninn sdesebiee 39 || Ship stations (class A)..................04. 4,135 
Marine radiobeacon stations................ 56 || Ship stations (class B—receiving only)...... 6 
Padio links 9 Limited coast stations..................... 18 

; ERA SCS ee eens aes ae Bites Se NL Mincratt, statlonsiec.arcarencercn ene 1,626 
Lighthouse radiotelephone stations......... 166 Public commercial stations................. - 386 
Canal radiotelephone stations............... 5 Private commercial stations................ 12,300 
Loranistations s2n4 athe ee eee Oe 6 Municipal services stations................. 342 
Jonosphere tations 6... .4 400 os cess aes 5 ie ae commercial broadcasting stations 
Monitoring stations. (.u.scsy e+ cae anes ee aa 6 Soun 
Sinteiation Colac .ncliecs nk ak 40 Operated by the Canadian Broadcasting 

: 3 Corporation s.s. ch. ea ee eee 109! 
Aircraft stations eee 29 Operated by private owners............. 191 
Radiomangeistations--s.. sc seein eae 95 Private commercial broadcasting stations 
Combined radio range and aeronautical (television )— 

communications stations................. 55 Operated by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Combined aeronautical radiobeacon and Corporation a. ncgaavy seeea eee eee te 7 

communications stations................. 6 Operated by private owners.............. 4 
Instrument landing installations............ 26 penal ore schools............... 10 
Aeronautical radiobeacons................-. 31 xperimental stations..... SONS SAS Seas Maes 180 

: esate : Commercial receiving stations.............. 344 

Aeronautical communications stations...... 7 Amateur experimental stations............. 7,340 . 
HansmarkemStavlons ince pecee acetates 10 cca eee 
Weather reporting stations.................. 6 Total, All Stations.................. 27,595 


1 Includes 54 repeater stations. 


The foregoing classes are numerous and complicated by the fact that many of them 
perform closely related functions. Descriptions of the services provided by different types 
of government operated stations are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 804-808. 


Subsection 2.—Federal Radio Communication Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—By virtue of the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act which came into force on Jan. 1, 
1950 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42), the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was 
established to acquire, maintain and operate the external telecommunication facilities in 
Canada of Cable and Wireless Limited and the Canadian Marconi Company Limited. 
The Corporation consists of five Directors, one of whom is also President and General 
Manager of the Corporation. 


Since May 1, 1952 the Corporation has been maintaining the said facilities. Head- 
quarters are located at Montreal and overseas cable stations at Bamfield, B.C., Halifax, 
N.S., and Harbour Grace and St. John’s, Nfld. Wireless transmitting and receiving 
stations are located at Drummondville and Yamachiche, Que., respectively. The functions 
of the Corporation may be expressed as follows:— 


(a) to establish, maintain and operate in Canada and elsewhere external telecommunication 
services for the conduct of public communications; 

(b) to carry on the business of public communications by cable, radiotelegraph, radiotelephone 
or any other means of telecommunication between Canada and any other place and between 
Newfoundland and any other part of Canada; 

(c) to make use of all developments in cable and radio transmission or reception for external 
telecommunication purposes as related to public communication services; 

(d) to conduct investigations and researches with the object of improving the efficiency of 
telecommunication services generally; and 

(e) to co-ordinate Canada’s external telecommunication services with the telecom manteaten 
services of other parts of the Commonwealth. 


rs 
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Radio Aids to Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided 
for about 4,000 radio-equipped Canadian vessels and almost as many foreign ships using 
Canadian waters. A safety and communications service for shipping is provided covering 
the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, and Hudson 
Bay and Strait. Details of these services, outlined below, may be obtained on request 
from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Coast Radio Stations.—Coast stations provide a safety watch and communications ser- 
vice for ships at sea and provide, as well, regularly broadcast weather reports, storm warn~- 
ings and notices of dangers to navigation. The stations carry out communications by 
radiotelegraph or radiotelephone, or both, and many of them provide connections to land 
telephone lines so that ships may communicate directly with any telephone subscriber. 
At Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN), shortwave facilities are furnished for worldwide 
communications. These stations participate in the British Commonwealth scheme. 

The coast stations on Hudson Bay and Strait, in addition to the regular services, 
provide commercial communications for posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company and various 
prospecting and development organizations, make weather observations, handle adminis- 
_ trative traffic and assist aircraft with information, landing conditions and direction finding 
bearings. 


Direction Finding Service.—Coast radio direction finding stations are operated on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and on the Hudson Bay and Strait, which enable ships to 
obtain a line of bearing from the station. No charge is made for this service. 

A chain of automatic radiobeacon stations is also maintained to provide a navigational 
aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken by ships. These 
stations are arranged, where possible, in groups of three, transmitting on a common fre- 
quency but in proper time sequence so as to avoid interfering with each other. A navigator 
may thus obtain three bearings within three consecutive minutes and fix his location, A 
number of radiobeacons are synchronized with fog alarms at the same point, for distance 
finding in foggy weather. Ships may also request the transmission of signals from the 
coast stations for direction finding purposes. 


Loran Stations.—Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation which 
provides accurate fixes at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. 
Two loran stations operate in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West 
Coast. These stations, in conjunction with loran stations of the United States Coast 
Guard, give service to ships and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Radar.—It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar, a valuable 
aid to marine navigation, and many important buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to 
increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based radar installations are in operation—one 
at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate 
Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 


Miscellaneous Services.—Lighthouses, particularly at locations where they would other- 
wise be completely cut off from summoning help in case of illness, are provided with low- 
power transceivers for use in emergencies. Lighthouse radiophone stations are organized 
into groups working into a control station. 


Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The messages are 
delivered to the port medical officer of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and replies are transmitted to the ship free of charge. 


Radio and radar equipment used aboard vessels of the federal marine, pilotage and 
canal services, vessels operated by the Department of Fisheries and the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys and Canadian National Railway ferries is maintained by the 
Telecommunications Division of the Department of Transport. 
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Radio Aids to Aeronautical Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided 
from coast to coast and from the Canada-United States border to the Arctic along and 


off the airways, and are used by many Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Can-. 


adian territory. ‘Trained engineers and technicians are assigned to six District Offices 
located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., and Moncton, N.B., in order that facilities may be constructed and efficiently 
operated. 


Radio Ranges.—The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the Department 
of Transport is the low frequency radio range station, located approximately every hundred 
miles along airways. It provides specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible 
signals and the signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining direction finding 
bearings. In addition radiotelephone communications are provided between ground 
and aircraft, by which means pilots may obtain weather data, air traffic control instructions 
and other information concerning the safety of flights. 


There are now being constructed a number of very high frequency omni-directional 
ranges (VOR). Unlike the existing radio range stations this type of facility does not limit 
the aircraft using the station to one of four distinct courses, but enables the pilot to select 
at will his desired course. Construction is advancing on facilities to form a six-station 
omni-range airway between Montreal, Que., and Windsor, Ont., with standard 200 watt 
installations located at Montreal, Ottawa, Stirling, Toronto, London and Windsor. Work 
has also started on six additional stations for a high altitude airway from Toronto, Ont., 
to Winnipeg, Man., and on one isolated station at Gander, Nfld. 


Beacons, Markers, etc-—Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with 
which pilots may use their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional 
bearings. Fan markers, operating on very high frequencies, are usually placed on an 
airway so as to inform the pilot when he may safely lose altitude after passing high terrain 
or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Station location markers are 
similar to fan markers except that the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive 
the same indication irrespective of the direction of flight. They are installed at the same 
location as a radio range to enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, 
thus obtaining definite indication of position. Station location markers are installed at 
most radio range sites. 


Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument landing systems provide radio signals 
which, when received by special radio equipment aboard aircraft, permit pilots to approach 
airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An installation normally con- 
sists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance to the runway, a glide path 
transmitter for slope guidance to the approach end of the runway, two marker transmitters 
giving distance indications from the runway and a low power radiobeacon (compass loca- 
tor) to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the localizer course. The localizer 
and marker transmitters operate on very high frequencies, the glide path on ultra high 
frequencies and the compass locators on low and medium frequencies. Twenty-six in- 
strument landing systems are in operation, a new installation having been commissioned 
during 1955 at Saint John, N.B. 


Aeronautical Communications Stations.—To assist in providing communication between 
aircraft and ground, radio stations are located at strategic points across the country, 
including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high frequencies, 
provide communication to both domestic and international air carriers. The international 
communications stations form a major contribution on the part of Canada, to international 
aviation. They may be grouped as follows: (1) communication for Meteorological Services ; 
(2) communication for the Air Traffic Control Services; and (3) communication, for the 
benefit of the airline operating agencies, with their aircraft and between their despatch 
offices. 


C—O es ee ae a ee 
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Meteorological Communications Stations.—Six stations whose primary function 
is weather reporting are located at strategic points throughout the country from coast to 
coast and into the Far North; some are located in remote areas where radio is the only 
means of communication. 


Supplementing the facsimile wire-line services, the transmission of weather maps is 
extended by radio to points in northern Canada which cannot be served by wire lines. 


Subsection 3.—Other Government and Commercial Radio Communication 
Services 


- Provincial Government Radio Services.—Provincial authorities use radio services 
in many Departments. ‘Table 4 shows the number of stations operated by the Provincial 
Governments. 


4.—Radio Communications Stations Operated by Provincial Governments 
as at Mar. 31, 1955 


Province Stations Province Stations 
No. No 

INO WIOUNGIEHGM. A ccc sien ss seh ae sites sts 36 Mamita ban, Me cies. kc ntitee s beta cit trate cldetaprine 226 
INGE Ve RS CO DIA REN SEIT creisis¥av ts lets $5 nals» letsisrsteleatie’s 22 13 Saskatehewiattt,.cctcemne oss adatsuistoxs etausbegsr ote ¥ 427 
Nem brunswichkoost ca... c0ie side « 2s tie see 30 AN Dertan tances « SEEMS riaei be» deletete bite siete, «+ 302 
CMe OOl teas keke ee cerry. fgiesehekerssy « 414 Britishe Colimipiss tt aos, desta. dies cares buts 817 
PA ERIIOL See tid ons BE oe ees Roe a A ide NE 1,128 

Wotalee . Rete AZ) doo ke oie He ae 3,393 


Commercial Radiotelephone Services.—The North-West Telephone Company 
operates a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia not hitherto served 
by telephone communications. Under licences granted by the Department of Transport, 
the Company has established a number of permanent public commercial radiotelephone 
stations in that Province. These stations are authorized to provide communication to 
private commercial radiotelephone stations located at isolated points in the Province. 
The Company is also licensed to establish limited coast stations at Lulu Island, Powell 
River, Vancouver, Nanaimo, Victoria, Harrison Lake, Parksville, Alert Bay, Campbell 
River, Hardwicke Island, Halberg, Sumas Mountain, and Prince Rupert, B.C., to provide 
a ship-to-shore service. These stations, used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone 
exchange, provide a duplex-radiotelephone service to isolated points and to certain ships 
at sea, and also provide a limited amount of service to stations of the land mobile category. 


The North-West Telephone Company is also licensed to provide emergency radio- 
telephone communication at any point in British Columbia and to carry out tests for ex- 
tending the existing radiotelephone service throughout the Province. 


To provide trans-river communication in the lower St. Lawrence area, the following 
companies operate stations in the Province of Quebec at La Malbaie, Tadoussac, Riviere- 
du-Loup, Rimouski, Matane, Montmagny, St. Antoine, Ile aux Grues, Cap Chat, Forest- 
ville, Trinity Bay, Seven Islands, Baie Comeau, Clarke City, Gaspe Copper Mines, Mont 
Louis, Chicoutimi, and Tour 4 Pica: La Compagnie de Téléphone de Charlevoix et Sa- 
guenay, La Compagnie de Téléphone de Kamouraska, the Quebec Telephone Corporation, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence Telephone Company and La Compagnie du Téléphone Saguenay, Que. 

The wire line facilities between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N.S., between Saint 
John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S., between Red Head, N.B., and Mount Hanley, N.S., between 
Lutz Mountain (Moncton), N.B., and Egmont, P.E.I., and between Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
and New Glasgow, N.S., are supplemented by radiotelephone lines. 
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The stations at Saint John, Red Head, and Lutz Mountain (Moncton) are operated 
by the New Brunswick Telephone Company. The terminals at Digby, Halifax, New 


Glasgow and Mount Hanley are operated by the Maritime Telephone and Telegraph - 


Company. The stations at Charlottetown and Egmont are operated by the Island Tele- 
phone Company. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada provides a land mobile terminal radio- 
telephone service at numerous points in Ontario and operates a microwave link between 
Toronto and Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., which carries television programs and is 
capable of providing many additional telephone circuits. Radio links are also maintained 
between Pelee Island and Leamington, Ont., and across the St. Lawrence between Sorel 
and Joliette, Que. 

The Canadian National Railway Company operates an extensive radiotelegraph and 
radiotelephone service in Newfoundland including links between Table Mountain, Nfid., 
Cape North, N.S., and New Waterford, N.S. This Company is also authorized to provide 
a limited coast-station service at Port aux Basques, Nfld. 


The Canadian National Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
are jointly establishing microwave circuits between Toronto and Windsor and between 
Montreal and Quebec City. 


The Avalon Telephone Company operates public commercial stations in Newfoundland 
to supplement its wire lines and to provide telephonic communication with isolated 
communities. 


The Manitoba Telephone System operates radiotelephone links involving stations 
at the following points: Riverton, Manigotagan, Hecla Island, Gimli, Norway House, 
Bissett, Great Falls, The Pas, Snow Lake and Winnipeg, Man. In addition the System 
operates stations at Gimli, The Pas and Norway House to provide terminal service for 
ships operating on Lake Winnipeg. 

Norwesto Communications Limited operates a public commercial radiotelephone ser- 
vice consisting of stations located at Kenora, Red Lake, Ball Lake, Sioux Narrows, Dryden, 
Sioux Lookout, Minaki and Redditt, which are used in conjunction with the ordinary 
telephone exchanges to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations at 
isolated points throughout the northwestern part of the Province of Ontario. 


The Red Lake Telephone Company operates a public commercial radiotelephone 
station at Madsen, Ont., to provide a connection between the local wire telephone system 
and the Norwesto Communications Limited network. 


The Okanagan Telephone Company operates a public radiotelephone service between 
Revelstoke and Arrowhead, B.C., and a public commercial terminal station at Kelowna 
to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations at isolated points in the 
Kelowna, area. 


Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services.—Radiotelegraphy and radiotele- 
phony are used throughout Canada to provide means of maintaining contact with isolated 
points beyond the reach of the regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio to facili- 
tate operations. This increase is noted in all categories of municipal services using radio 
as a medium of communication with vehicles, i.e., police, fire, engineering, hydro, ete. In 
addition the trend toward expansion in the employment of radio for urban land mobile 
communication has continued and has shown no signs of abating. Such services as taxi, 
heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, veterin- 
arian and rural medical have participated extensively in this increase. Public mobile 
radio relay message services (telephone answering service) have also been licensed to 
operate in a number of cities including Montreal, Toronto and Edmonton. 

Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have considerably expanded their use of radio in both 
urban mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 
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Section 3.—Broadcasting in Canada* 


Broadcasting in Canada as it has developed over a period of more than thirty-five 
years is a combination of public and private enterprise. Under the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 32) authority for broadcasting service is vested in a Board of 
eleven Governors, appointed by the Governor General in Council and chosen to give 
representation to the principal geographical divisions of Canada. The Board is directly 
responsible to Parliament for carrying on a national broadcasting service in Canada and 
for the policies of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It also administers and 
supervises regulations pertaining to broadcasting which are observed by both the CBC 
and privately owned stations. 


As of Nov. 1, 1955 there were 22 CBC radio stations and eight CBC television stations; 
191 privately owned radio stations and 22 privately owned television stations. All the 
privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations operate 
in partnership with the CBC in helping to distribute national radio and television services 
over five networks: in radio, the Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks, and in 
television, the English and French networks. The networks are operated by the CBC. 


The privately owned stations are subject to licensing control by the Department of 
Transport and to CBC regulations authorized by Parliament. They serve, primarily, the 
locality in which they are situated with the general purpose of providing community 
service. Many such stations are located in relatively small urban centres and serve, as 
well, the larger population located in the surrounding rural areas. Others serve medium- 
sized and metropolitan cities together with the audiences located in the surrounding towns 
and rural areas, providing alternative programs to those of the CBC. In sparsely populated 
areas where privately owned stations would not be economical the CBC provides service 
through unattended, low-power relay transmitters. Many of the privately owned stations 
form an integral part of the national networks as outlets for national service programming. 


The Chairman of the Board of Governors is required to devote the whole of his time 
to the performance of his duties under the Act. The Board, whose members are not paid 
and must take an oath of office disclaiming any personal interests in broadcasting, reviews 
broadcasting activities in Canada generally in the interests of the country as a whole. 
Policy is determined and supervised by the Board but day-to-day operations and executive 
direction of the CBC are conducted by the General Manager. Although the CBC is res- 
ponsible for the regulations controlling the establishment of networks and the proportion 
of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs, it neither exercises, 
nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, censorship of any broadcast 
program. ‘The responsibility of observing regulations rests with individual station manage- 
ment. 


The general principles of this system, as established by Parliament, have been ap- 
proved by 14 Parliamentary Committees and two Royal Commissions. 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities.—As stated above, the CBC operates three networks: 
the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serving English language audiences from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French language network extending from Moncton, N.B., 
to Edmonton, Alta. As at Nov. 1, 1955 the Trans-Canada network was made up of 26 
basic stations—13 CBC owned and 13 privately owned. There were 18 supplementary 
stations, four of which were CBC owned Newfoundland stations. The Dominion network 
consisted of 31 basic stations of which 30 were privately owned. Nineteen supplementary 
privately owned stations also received Dominion network service. The French network 
had five basic stations, four of which were CBC owned and one privately owned, and 
20 privately owned affiliated supplementary stations. 


Table 5 presents the broadcasting stations of the Canadian broadcasting radio network. 


* Prepared by H. D. Hodgson, Press and Publicity Division, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa. 
The history of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 737-740. 
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5.—_Broadcasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks as at Nov. 1, 1955 


Nore.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC owned. 


Station Location ane by 
ke. 

Trans-Canada Basic Network— 
*CBI SV Gneytn sect eh een eee 1,570 
*CBH Halifax. wi..iaasteeeeeen a4 1,330 
*CBA Sackville se ne eee e070 
CHSItes Samt Molin rar. skee eae 1,150 
CHRNE. Erederictona. ee oe 550 
*CBM Montreslit! os c8 eee ae 940 
*CBO Ottawakde zine re 910 
CuicW See konestonrr..s- Gusto 960 
*CBL APOLrOntOs. feeb ee none 740 
CECHs eNorthrBay.tases.t esa oe 600 
CUI hark landelinkes cae er ee 560 
CRG BM Timmninss.ae i seater t ee 680 
CHESO® 280d bury tasers es ore toe 790 
*CBE WindSOrs sagn ie «een te 1,550 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie........... 1,490 
CKER Bort William. 5. see cesis 580 
*CBW Wanniper so tieae tie ree 990 
*CBK Watroushtr ate? 22h. Ree? 540 
-*CBxX Eamontone ¢.0\ os. cee ee 1,010 
*CBXA} Edmonton)... eee. 740 
CiCGve Lethbridzenkse).. ese. 1,220 
CHIC sikamloopsre <4 eee ain 910 
CIRO Ve iKelowns =. 0s Je eee ee 630 
GIA ear raileaves. fet. Pee ba 610 
*CBU Wemcouvers aun alee ee 690 
tOHPR SePrinceshuperte .essss- eee lO 

Trans-Canada Supplementary— 
*CBN Str Johmisee eee ee Ae 640 
*CBY CWomemBrookee.eoe re on 790 
*CBG Gandenktaes ie cee er 1, 450 
wGlsdk Grand, Hallst 5-52. st. ules DOO 
CKBW Bridgowater..4 i. 2.0 1,000 
COKER. Neweastlessaa. sade. tee. ae 1,340 
CIQCMiOuebecer Gitte. tee 1,340 
CKROCGMS Hanultonseeeee ee cee 1,150 
CHTO (St) Lhomast...-2 680 
GHO Kee Sarnisacen en ek. Soda 1,070 
CCAR ehilingbilon set eas He ee 590 
CEGEP..4Grande:Praine Sa. ee 1,050 
CARIN SNGISOn cassis eee oaks 1,240 
ChE G *sPrince: Georze..- ee ee oan 550 
CIDCe Dawson Creeleysieas 4b 1,350 
CC Ag LGinontona et sec aa ae 930 
CROOK Resing tee eee 620 
CRACK sGaleary ss ya eee 960 

Dominion Basic Network— 

CICB MS y ney une. eee eee 1,270 
GHNS. Halifax’). lt ae ee 960 
CJL XsevAntigonish eect ae ee 580 
CJLS Yarmiouthis. Soe & 1,340 
CHC Yq) Charlottctowntsd..eeae 630 
CKCW™= Moncton: sng. eee ee 1,220 
CRBC Saint ohne. sep eeee aan 930 
CKNBECampbelltoneseate eee 950 
CAS = usherbrookese + ae een 1,240 
CHCHE Montreal 5. 5... eee 600 
CROWEC@ ttawa tye eee 1,310 
CHOVES Pembroke a ese 1,350 
CHIRet Brockwvillem: &... eae ee 1, 450 
Ci Hyxes Peterborough ene tette 1, 430 
“CIBC. TOLOnto sc er eee ee 860 
CEPT? Dondon em eee 980 
CRCO WiChatham ee eee ee 630 


ste Sy Re a ace tA ts lear Ng: a ses ge es vl ap ately oo dope ion p cua el oe st te 
15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 


$1,000 watts during daytime; 500 watts at night. 


1,000 | CFPA Port Arthur................ 
100 CURL Chenors tier Bee, Bee ae 
50; 0004) @CK ERC  Winniper.. toate tan a 
5,000 BCI xX) Brandon: recat ert anmetes 
9,000 OJGXs oV orkton 4203s. 2p edo 
507000 I~ CKBY ? Prince Alberto... 5 tee. 
§;000:8 ‘CROG@. Saskatoon.) 28k Dame, 
D000 f CHA B Moose JAW. sovcnmwede ae tea 
50; 000 | "CARR M7 Regina. 0) tery ace come 
1,000) CF RNewBdmontont.... 2000. 7008. 
5,000 TF ORC N Op l eat: 5 cau iaed skeen 
5,000 "OH WK, "Chilliwack... /.co4ys0 Sar 
5,000 | = CJOR Sn Vancouver .2)3d..56 lk 
10,000 |} CJVI Victorian Seta tS 
250 
1,000 ae 
50,000 Dominion Supplementary— 
50, 000 CHM. hefanailiton Atm: set ©, Sete 
50,000; CARBS “St. Catharnest..-yh ns. 
DHONI PC HOE Orillia sett ie tects seer erent 
50004 n© EEN O a iSudburyi.feoneet eee 
1,000 |}. CHAT Medicine Hat.........:..05. 
1,000 CJIB Wermont. <e s oo toe Te eee 
1,000 | CFOB Fort Frances.............. 
LOLO0OTNS CIKKCNGEOuvebecwee... ...acs.thoehiee 
250 C@KSirrsCornwallteen mo. eee 
CBO? 7 Bellewillemvecw 2. ..s36. ek 
CKGR, ¢Kitehener:: sun: ecenae ea: 
CJCS DPUEAtIONU eee ee ee 
10/000 OCKPCA Brantlords 7 ack. Ae 
L DOO OTN ES Winghanite. et cor come cn 
250 1 CFOS Owen Sound...... 
1000. | CKLW..4 Windaor hia. 42s sii 0 done, 
T0004 OKED Red Beer sh er ee 
250 1') CKLG)© Kingston: ). O2..ustiteieee 
26070 'C KO K \" Penticton)... 4.2.26 den: 
5,000 
se French Basic Network— 
1,000 |} *CBJ Chicoutimi sees. oe 
1,000 | *CBV Quebech wave eet as 
200 lee BE MWontrealit chase ore 
2007 *CBAK Moncton. -2 ssh eas ee 
1,000. -CH.NCG. New Carlisle: a... 0.2. 0. 
5,000 
_ re French Supplementary— 
CJM 7) Hdmundston. 202. Se 
CIB Ree LUMolskise see seee eee 
CH Dias Sherbrookes arin eee: 
1 CHGB Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. . 
5,000 HAC ACC ET ee eee ba ate ee 
5,000 |] CJFP  Riviére-du-Loup........... 
2508) BC KVD FLY ald? Orsie.5.. 32st 
900081 6: C EAD aA moses ters eee 
10, 000 CHOEUIN Se EC OUG Tl er eiecee oe eee 
DP OOOMEC MWS. ylaySarre, 2a. see: eee 
1,000 | CKLD Thetford Mines............ 
250 CHG Ti LTS) ete eee ae ee 
5,000 CKSBASt. Boniface.) 2. iss. ee 
1 CHEAG. Bamontonace.w ae 
1,000 GENS Leaskatooul eon 1k eens 
250 || CFRG Gravelbourg............... 
TOOOM I CELN@O mM Sud buryalenie aoe tee 
50, 000 OnE ee Matane ese. eae ne ees 
5,000") (CKIVIM) Valle Mantes tatieret sec oe 
1, 0005 AC KRBY VilleiSt.-Georgces..2-e...... 


Station Location 


Dominion Basic Network—concl. 


21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at right. 
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Television Broadcasting Facilities.—As at Nov. 1, 1955 there were 26 television 
broadcasting stations in operation on the English network (six of which were CBC owned) 
and four under construction. On the French network, four stations were in operation 
(two of which were CBC owned) and two were under construction. These stations were 
located and powered as follows:— 


6.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Television Networks as at Nov. 1, 1955 


Norre.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC owned. 


Station Location eae Bucs Se Station Location ms aT. Power pc 
kw e kw kw kw 
ean cating 42 : English Network—concluded 
- t. John’s......... 1-06 | 0-634) CKCK-TV Regina........... 2 | 18-9 | 10-0 
CJCB-TV Sydney........... 4 100 60 CFRN-TV Edmonton........ 3 | 27-4 | 13-7 
*CBHT Bla litax: Pais ahs ° 56°5 33°8 CHCT-TV Calgary 2 1100 50 
eh eee at | eve, bite Vancouver........| 2 [102 | 55-2 
— OUGEONLY Sone nt : 
*CBMT Mortresisen| >... fol ie a ta i <a BE: 
*CBOT OLENWHe .. so hee te 4 | 50-1 | 26-7 |}Under Construction— 
CHEX-TV Peterborough..... 12 1102 61-2 CFCY-TV Charlottetawn a. |LaoteZt 12-5 
CKWS-TV_ Kingston.......... i omel BY GD 60-6 CKGN-TV North Bay....... 10 | 28-5 | 14-25 
*CBLT TOTO Us «moe he a5 9” 1-25-65 | 12°72 “CECL-YV ~ Timmins......... 6 18°5 9-25 
CKVR-LV ys Barrie:t 3.5.0. 325 Sie lle 7 CJLH-TV  Lethbridge....... 7 (102-8 | 57-5 
CHCH-TV ) Hamilton. ...5.:... 11 16-9 10-05 
Baer in Ep aa yes Ply i ae 0 Se French Network— 
GBGON fo c.ce kuin e 1 : uM : : 3 . 
CKLW-TV Windsor.......... 9 178 |107 CHOMATV Grebe) 2 iar lege 
OKSO-FV 7 Sudbury... 1. -2 5 1-74 0-87 *CBFT Mien cost: ; ; 9 15-7 8.28 
CJIC-TV Sault Ste. Marie. . 2 5-16 2°5 *CBOFT Olga. ee 9 31 17 
CFPA-TV_ Port Arthur...... 2 5-10 DOPE meee Oe ys Ort Saath rae nt: 
*CBWT Winnipeg. 027. 3.2 4 | 56-2 | 33-7 Under Construction— 
CET Vi tie brandonic.c 2. 2: 5 | 19-3 9-65 | CKRS-TV Jonquiéres........ 12 | 20 10 
CFQC-TV_ Saskatoon........ 8 |100 60 CHLT-TV_ Sherbrooke....... 7 | 17-3 8-8 


It was estimated that at the end of March 1955 more than 70 p.c. of all Canadians 
were within reach of the national television system. Although the linking of all Canadian 
television stations from coast to coast for instantaneous telecasting of programs may take 
several years because of the distances and difficult terrain involved, microwave facilities 
had reached Windsor, Ont., on the west and Quebec City on the east by July 1955, 

When television broadcasting began in September 1952, 146,000 television sets were 
in use in Canada. One year later the number had tripled and by July 1955 more than 
1,400,000 receivers were in use in Canadian homes, 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Service.—The CBC is organized in the 
following divisions: Program, International Service, Engineering, Commercial, Press and 
Information, Broadcast Regulations, Station Relations, Personnel and Administration, and 
Treasury. Head Office is at Ottawa, but in order to present programs at suitable times 
and to give expression to varying interests across Canada, the CBC maintains regional 
offices at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Vancouver, B.C. Production facilities are maintained at St. John’s, Nfld., Sydney 
and Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Chicoutimi, Quebec and Montreal, Que., Ottawa, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Domestic Radio Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, 69,222 pro- 
grams representing 21,905 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC Trans- 
Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours 86-0 p.c. were 
devoted to non-commercial and public service programs and the remainder to commercial 
presentations. Of the total broadcasting hours in 1954-55, 66-7 p.c. was scheduled on the 
Trans-Canada network, the Dominion network released 7-5 p.c. and the remainder was 
released on the French network. 
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The CBC originated and produced 90-2 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the re- 
mainder, 1*3 p.c. came from private stations and 8-5 p.c. were exchange programs from 
the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various categories of light 
music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed in order by drama and 
feature, news, classical, music, talks, variety, agriculture programs, women’s programs, 
semi-classical music, educational broadcasts, children’s programs, religious periods, dance 
music, sports programs, old-time music, symphony music, band music, sacred music, prose 
and poetry, and opera. Table 7 shows the total time devoted to sustaining and commercial 
programs in radio and analyses those made up of music as compared with the spoken word. 
The figures are based on the number of programs presented on the three CBC radio net- 
works as live programs, recorded programs, or programs that were recorded for later 
presentation. They do not include any program that was repeated to any section of the 
networks. Actually there were 11,171 programs representing 4,394 hours repeated at 
various times and over various sections of the networks, 


?7.—Classification of CBC Radio Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Distribution 

Class of Program Programs Hours of 
Hours 

No. No. p.c. 
MUSICA Sat teicaclareis isle dis covets atenera!s ais shes hy Se Ee ee ee 26, 806 11, 211:20 51-2 
OPEL He Sis: beeRekc se 65.0 4 Winleve Ho bb 0 ate ee Cee ee OP 240 342:00 1-6 
PS VaTIN DP ON Yi dora ere Coho) oie caress so an ac osere Shc capes Attar atcs Caio eee te oe 505 479:05 2-2 
Sacred MUSIC 2 os. beste od tees a Se oR OIA Jee 414 143:30 0-7 
Gla SsiGalrs df Hoos -chesieta atheros eee hes Tc ee Ee ee 2,899 1,763:05 8-0 
Semi-classica ty ays hteci doses heen ete ele Sassy acai eee eds 2,230 1,060:35 4-8 
VOC Ys tices ot onacs Lhe heat ASR ee ee Sek Ae ec he ee 1,660 616:55 2°8 
I a oy ae ere ee eae th el Acree eRe eh eer NR Ray Po tetera Tote 8 We 15,194 5,346:15 24-4 
VAT CO Pee eee ete a oe he tones 8 backed ogee 12 is SERS fe Ee 1,943 956:10 4-4 
Old etimme MePiset. EE eS sae e ducdecesenn each ee ee ee 1,011 809:35 1-4 
BLN CR ey eho Let ana em tne ah mie. ty Mim at: |. owe Sak See Naf 710 194:10 0-9 
Oraliss. xshinnae CT RES EERIE Re es Peet ere ae eee eI cen 42,416 10, 694:25 48-8 
Dramatanditeatires, vec8 mo come tose: Se ee eee 7,184 2, 251:25 10:3 
Brose andinoetry: ca ccngescs mules Pein cet cet eee ees 182 87:00 0-4 
Talks—miorMativiesz wes veces osc Oe Pa. Re et 4,223 1,310:00 6-0 
Bducationalesesiiss sie.c bey. spicekictatches.t ee ori ee as 1,194 447:55 2:0 
ING@wSitCommentaries® stocks treo eee Lt aren ihe once tee 321 46:30 0-2 
INewstevents lV arse. abet Cee Soe SER OOS. A Reem ed ene eee 457 131:55 0-6 
News résameésy. ..ccel. thio. eae as Qe ee ce re ee 17,559 2,786:05 12-7 
LA PT CUlEUT era eel onic, dts Choe seated ee eT eee ee ee 3,048 1,173:55 5-4 
Stockwandimarketiquotationsns..pemee acon a tetme on eee eee 43 10:45 0-1 
Sportsie yen tore eset Baud a teenies Paolae oe Me ee ie cee 204 254:35 1-1 
SDOTtS! POSUINIES cee cers tee cho her oe he ae Eo ae ee ee ee 1,655 343:45 1-6 
WOMENS aaesc bites. 4 o.45 5:65.68 Gc aas ous are Miele bos see Se 2,400 665:55 3-0 
CII GPENISH so stern ss orenin MeO ae ec Oe a eee 1,616 514:50 2-4 
RelisiGusesisoscs. 46. 2a. ot 2D Se ee eee eee 2,330 669:50 3-0 
Totals eo «tae a ae’. Le Sst Oe eae 69, 222 21, 905345 100-0 


Music and Drama.—Music and drama are two of the chief items in the CBC sched- 
ules. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 music made up more than one-half of the entire 
network schedule, and those in the “drama and feature’ category comprised the largest 
percentage of time among spoken-word programs. High quality programs of both types 
are heard frequently at good listening hours. Apart from regular broadcasts by Canadian 
symphony orchestras much fine music is presented on CBC Wednesday Night—an evening 
of serious programming on the Trans-Canada network—and once a week by the CBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Chamber music and choral music originating at many Canadian 
points as well as recitals by Canadian artists, many of international reputation, are impor- 
tant features of the music schedules. Productions by the CBC Opera Company and 
by the CBC Light Opera Company are heard throughout the season. During the 1954-55 
meee the CBC Opera Company presented several full scale operatic productions for 
television. 
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During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 the CBC Drama Department was responsible 
for the production of 307 radio plays, including 254 originals. More than 90 p.c. of the 
scripts for these plays were written by Canadians. On television CBC presented 33 one 
hour dramas, of which 11 were Canadian originals and 11 others adaptations by Canadians, 
Of 58 half hour dramas, 24 were Canadian originals and four were adaptations by Cana- 
dians. 


On radio the Sunday Night Stage series presented 36 plays, 16 of which were originals 
and all of which were written by Canadians. Vancouver Theatre broadcast 48 half hour 
plays on Friday nights. Prairie Playhouse continued from Winnipeg Thursdays with 
46 half hour plays, and CBC Halifax presented 30 dramas on the Maritime network 
Tuesdays. On the French network, under the title Histoires Extraordinaires, Jean-Louis 
Roux adapted about 30 stories and novels by writers of different countries. The two 
principal television drama series continued to be the one hour plays Tuesdays on the 
English network and the 90 minute plays Sunday evenings on the French network. Both 
series are produced with Canadian talent in the CBC’s television studios at Toronto and 
Montreal. 


Television.—Regular CBC television broadcasting was begun from Toronto (CBLT) 
and Montreal (CBFT) in September 1952. Five CBC television stations were in operation 
for the whole 1954-55 fiscal year. CBHT Halifax began operating in December and 
presented 716 hours up to the end of March; CBFT Montreal, the CBC’s French outlet 
in that city, presented a total of 1,883 hours; CBMT Montreal, the English outlet, presented 
2,681 hours; CBOT Ottawa, with programs both in English and in French, 3,124 hours; 
CBLT Toronto 3,175 hours; CBWT Winnipeg, which started operations in May, 2,153 
hours; and CBUT Vancouver 2,725 hours. 


In addition to producing local live programs CBC stations exchanged programs 
among themselves and also carried programs produced by American networks and the 
British Broadcasting Company. During 1954-55 CBLT Toronto carried 605 hours of 
American and BBC programs and 314 hours from CBMT Montreal, CBFT Montreal, 
CBUT Vancouver, CBOT Ottawa, CBWT Winnipeg, and from the United Nations at 
New York. CBHT Halifax carried 130 hours of American and BBC programs and 241 
from other Canadian stations. CBFT Montreal carried 17 hours of exchange material. 
CBMT Montreal had 549 hours imported and 1,345 from other Canadian points; CBOT 
Ottawa 514 imported and 2,221 domestic; CBWT Winnipeg 345 imported and 553 domes- 
tic, and CBUT Vancouver 426 imported and 615 from other Canadian stations. 


CBC International Service (Shortwave).—The International Service, inaugurated on 
Feb. 25, 1945, is operated by the CBC on behalf of the Government of Canada. Its 
principal aims are to tell the people of other countries about life in Canada and to help 
unify the western world in the defence of freedom. The International Service has been 
growing over the years to meet the requirements of Canada’s expanding interest and 
influence abroad. The two 50,000 watt transmitters at Sackville, N.B., are linked by 
approximately 600 miles of land lines to the studios and the program headquarters of the 
service in the Radio Canada Building at Montreal. Programs are broadcast in 15 languages 
—English, French, Dutch, German, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian and Polish. In addition regular programs are 
prepared on tapes and discs for relay over the radio broadcasting facilities of Austria and 
Greece. Special shortwave broadcasts service Canada’s Armed Forces abroad and regular 
programs are also broadcast to Australasia and the Northwest Territories. Anew American 
Service is also heard in Australia, New Zealand and the Islands of the Pacific. 


Over 30,000 letters are received annually from listeners in all parts of the world, 
attesting to the strength of the International Service signal and to a wide interest in Canada 
and Canadian radio programs. These letters are answered by the Language Sections and 
specific requests for information are referred to the departments of government concerned. 
Technical reception reports are also verified. At regular intervals the International Ser- 
vice mails a program schedule to more than 150,000 listeners in all parts of the world. 
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These are published in the form of illustrated booklets and contain program notes, times, 
frequencies and wavelengths. The program schedules—mailed free on request—are 
printed in 15 languages and each issue deals with some specific aspect of Canadian life. 


In addition to broadcasting shortwave programs from Canada for 95 hours weekly, 
the International Service has developed a liaison with broadcasting organizations in many 
other countries. An ever increasing number of programs are relayed over the national 
networks of many lands, thus assuring an even wider audience for the International Service 
programs. 


Transcriptions are produced in the studios of the International Service at Montreal 
and include a variety of material recorded in all parts of Canada. Distribution is world- 
wide and is carried out in close co-operation with Canada’s Missions abroad. Music 
transcriptions featuring nearly 150 fifteen minute and thirty minute programs cover a wide 
range of material from classical to popular music and include Canadian folk songs and 
works of contemporary Canadian musicians. These programs are currently being used 
in about 85 countries. Spoken-word transcriptions recording all aspects of Canadian life 
are available in English, French and Spanish. Catalogues listing the programs are sent 
to radio organizations in the countries concerned; over 100 radio networks and stations 
are currently receiving International Service transcriptions. 


CBC Finances.—The CBC’s financial statement for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 
disclosed a net operating surplus of $4,267,668 after providing for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. Sound broadcasting and integrated services sustained an operating loss of $211,753 
and television service realized an operating surplus of $4,479,421. 


A decrease of $899,987 as compared with the previous year in income earned by the 
sound broadcasting and integrated services was accentuated by an increase of $595,661 
in operating expenses. The increase in operating expenses of the television service was 
$804,547 greater than the increase in income. 


The sum of $5,384,027 was expended by the Corporation during 1954-55 in extending 
and improving broadcasting facilities. Capital expenditures were $4,390,746 for television 
and $993,281 for the sound broadcasting and integrated services. During the year a 
complete study of depreciation rates was made in conjunction with the Engineering Divi- 
sion. Scientific rates have been established varying from 5 p.c. to 20 p.c. depending 
upon the type of assets. The capital assets were aged and the new rates applied to 
ascertain the adequacy of the accumulated reserve for depreciation. It was established that 
the reserve was $241,857 in excess of requirements and as a result the amount was credited 
to surplus. Assets amounting to $43,712 were written off as obsolete or no longer 
serviceable. 


Since its inception the CBC has continued to extend and improve its broadcasting 
facilities through operating surpluses, when available, and through loans from the Govern- 
ment of Canada. A fifth loan for the television service amounting to $3,000,000, authorized 


by Act of Parliament, is to be amortized by 30 semi-annual instalments commencing 
Jan. 1, 1961. 


The Corporation carries on its books as a separate item the total cost of the Crown’s 
property together with a like sum as a liability to the Government of Canada. Also costs 
of operating the International Service which are borne by the Federal Government are 
not considered as chargeable to the CBC because the grants from the Government of 
Canada and revenue from licence fees are used only to serve listeners within Canada. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 artists, musicians, singers, actors and script writers 
received nearly $8,000,000 from participation in CBC programs. This amount was divided 
almost equally between radio and television. Performers’ fees for the combined services 
totalled more than $6,000,000, while a total of more than $1,600,000 was paid for scripts, 
performing rights and music and musical arrangements. Performers’ fees included more 
than $85,000 paid to Canadian symphony orchestras for broadcast rights. 
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Operating expenditures in 1954-55 which exceeded those of the previous year by 
$122,306, are shown in Table 8. The value of Crown assets in the custody of the Corpo- 
ration increased $50,789 during the year after write-offs amounting to $2,637. 


8.—Income and Expenditure of the CBC, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 
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Sound Broadcasting 


~ Item and Integrated Television Service Total 
Services 
$ D;c- $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Weeleicu mG ee. ae ae ees wee pee es 15,561,844 | 100-00 | 21,275,805 | 100-00 | 36,837,649 | 100-00 
Statutory grant under Sect. 14-3 of the Act....| 6,250,000 | 40-16 — _ 6, 250, 000 16-97 
Statutory grant under Sect. 14-4 of the Act....| 4,509, 982 28-98} 16,959,965 79-72 || 21, 469, 947 58-29 
Commercial broadcasting............0sceeeee: 2,105, 864 13-53 4,157,325 19-54 6, 263, 189 17-00 
Broadcasting licence fees...........--+00+eeee 284, 500 1-83 9,000 0-04 293, 500 0-79 
MaSSGlIBNCOUS soos owe Cea e cad eae eee 8s tes 203, 242 1-31 149,515 0-70 352,757 0-96 
Tnternational Service ress coc. - cce tee cee eele 2,208,256 | 14-19 —_ — 2,208, 256 5-99 
POXPOMGIGUTE, 5 onc Fees sce ee ee eee pees: 15,773,597 | 100-00 | 16,796,384 | 100-00 || 32,569,981 | 100-00 
PATO LLAMAS eres ates ites Ins soe shies i sueledel + joie sisi ats 8, 822,016 55-93 9,016, 849 53°68 || 17,838, 865 54°77 
Pine imeerings..). «.cicieisic ia oe» oir eisis wee eo de a 3,099,132 19-65 3, 152, 454 18-77 6, 251, 586 19-19 
Miao NEEWOLKS: Snes. d eee tee pees ease 1, 659, 666 10-52 672, 490 4-01 2,332,156 7°16 
PARGHISUCAUIONS Soe ceo etie eters bo otk slele.sie sew 1,096,517 6-95 36, 736 0-22 15'133,'253 3°48 
Press angantorBiation wa... seis 64 «o)-fostofoee  oreees 483, 258 3°06 114, 340 0-68 597,598 1-84 
GIN s Sirs eh Oe ee ee oro rc re on 293,397 1-86 109, 277 0-65 402,674 1-24 
intArestion Gana. SG. 5s RAE PES, alice 94,063 0-60 453, 392 2-70 547, 455 1-68 
WSHRSCSG1OD ek ie Selon Sas tasino alae apse ciel. fet os 484,049 3:07 880, 483 5-24 1,364, 5382 4-19 
Integrated services, shared.............-+.+++- —2,360,363 |—14-96 | 2,360,363 14-05 — — 
Anbenmatronal ser vaCe seek oe k-th ars. 0b oleveleletans ste 2,101, 862 13-32 —_ —_ 2,101, 862 6-45 


Operating Surplus................--.-.:.eee —?11, 753 Ade 4,479, 421 see 4,267,668 
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Privately Owned Stations.—As stated previously, privately owned broadcasting 
stations are subject to the Radio Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Act and Regulations 
made thereunder, and to the provisions of the Radio Regulations annexed to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention and Regional Agreements for the time being in 
effect in Canada. Since Mar. 31, 1923 private commercial broadcasting station licences 
have been required by Government regulation and both sound and television broadcasting 
stations are now authorized by this class of licence. 


Any application for a licence to establish a new private station or for an increase in 
power, change of channel, or change of location of any existing private station must be 
referred by the Minister of Transport to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; the 
Corporation after giving public notice thereof in the Canada Gazette will make such 
recommendations to the Minister of Transport as it may deem fit. The approval of the 
Governor in Council must be obtained before any licence for a new private station is 
issued. Private commercial broadcasting station licences are conditional upon the owner- 
ship or control of the stations, and the shares of capital stock of licensed companies in 
certain instances, may not be transferred without the permission of the Minister of Transport 
having been first obtained upon the recommendation of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. Proof of performance statements showing public service, community service and 
light activity are filed annually with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Organi- 
zational and financial statements are filed annually, on a confidential basis, with the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


The first sound broadcasting in Canada took place when a privately owned communi- 
cations company in Montreal was authorized to transmit programs on an experimental 
basis during the latter part of 1918 and in the winter evenings of 1919 over its Station XWA. 
Under the first licencing regulations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1923, 34 licences were 
issued. By November 1955 the number had increased to 191, of which 156 were AM standard 
band stations, 27 were frequency modulated stations and eight were shortwave stations. 
Of the 156 standard band stations, two were operating with a power of 50,000 watts, five 
with 10,000 watts, 47 with 5,000 watts, 57 with 1,000 watts, 43 with 250 watts and two 
with 100 watts. 
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A privately owned broadcasting station is required to pay to the Receiver General 
of Canada an annual licence fee based on the gross revenue for licence fee computation for 
the fiscal year of the station. Because the fiscal years of the privately owned stations: 
end at different dates it is difficult to estimate the gross revenue of all stations for any 
one year; however the estimated gross revenue for the calendar year 1954 was approxi- 
mately $29,500,000. This revenue is obtained from commercial advertising. 


The first privately owned television broadcasting station in Canada was authorized 
to commence scheduled broadcasting on Oct. 20, 1953. It was located at Sudbury, Ont. 
By Nov. 1, 1955 there were in operation 22 privately owned stations (see Table 6). ; 


International Agreements.—In 1937 a conference was held at Havana, Cuba, for 
the purpose of reviewing the entire broadcasting situation in the North American region 
for the purpose of developing a workable plan which would permit the growth of the 
broadcasting industry, The product resulting from the deliberations of that conference 
was the treaty known as the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement which 
came into effect in 1941 and was extended by an instrument known as the modus vivendi 
or interim agreement signed at Washington in 1946. In 1949 and 1950 conferences were 
held at Montreal and Washington, and a new North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement was drafted in December 1950 which has been implemented as an administrative 
arrangement. 


The Canadian-United States Television Agreement provides for the assignment and 
utilization of 82 television channels between 54 and 890 mc/s along the border between 
Canada and the United States of America, within an area of 250 miles on either side of 
the boundary. This Agreement provides that all station assignments within its scope 
shall be made in accordance with the Agreement and shall have an effective radiated 
signal in any vertical or azimuthal plane not in excess of 100 kw. for Channels 2 to 6, 
325 kw. for Channels 7 to 13 and 1,000 kw. for Channels 14 to 83. 


PART IV.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation in 1867 
by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service of Canada 
under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century before Confederation, 
postal services in the Canadian provinces had been controlled by the British Postmaster 
General and administered by his deputies. Under the French régime a courier service 
had been organized as early as 1703 between Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal. In 1734 
a post road was constructed over the same route and post houses, complete with post 
horses and vehicles, were established for the use of travellers. In 1851 the control of 
their post offices was assumed by the different provinces of British North America and 
at Confederation these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office, 


Functions.—The basic task of the Canadian Postal Service is the handling and trans- 
mission of postal matter—letters, parcels, newspapers, magazines, etc.—and in discharging 
this duty it maintains a wide variety of services—post offices and air, railway, land and 
water transportation facilities. 


This basic task involves many associated functions which include the sale of postage 
stamps and other articles of postage; the furnishing of information to the public respecting 
postage rates and other postal matters; the registration of letters and other articles of mail; 
the insuring of parcels; the acceptance of COD articles for mail and dispatch; the sorting, 
making up and dispatching of ordinary and registered mail to other offices; the sorting and 
delivery of incoming mail of all kinds; and the transaction of money order and Post Office 
Savings Bank business. 

All functions of the Postal Service, as far as the public is concerned, are centred in 
the post offices, of which 12,138 were in operation at Mar. 31, 1955 as against 12,202 at 
the same date in 1954. Postage paid in 1954-55 by means of postage stamps amounted 
to $74,583,720 ($64,546,067 in 1954). Post office money orders are issued for any amount 
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up to and including $100 at more than 7,000 post offices, for payment in almost every 
country in the world as well as in Canada. Orders payable in Canada only, for amounts 
under $16, are issued at more than 4,000 additional post offices. Post Office Savings 
Banks are in operation in all parts of the country and on Mar. 31, 1955 had total deposits 
of $36,780,666. 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal business wherever 
the population warrants. The post office is a complete entity in rural districts and smaller 
urban centres. In the larger towns and cities there is a main post office and, if size of 
population calls for extra services, postal stations and sub-post offices are operated. Letter 
carrier delivery is given in 132 cities and towns by over 5,800 uniformed letter carriers. 
Postal stations are maintained on the same lines as the main post offices and perform 
full postal business, including general delivery service and a post office lock-box delivery 
as well as letter carrier delivery service accommodating the surrounding district. 


Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office 
to assist other Government Departments in the performance of certain tasks that include 
the sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of Government annuity pay- 
ments, the distribution of income tax forms, Civil Service employment application forms 
and the display of Government posters. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office includes an Operating Service and Head- 
quarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized into five regions each under a 
Regional Director, who is the field representative of the Deputy Postmaster General. 
There are five Headquarters Branches: Administration, Operations, Transportation, 
Financial, and Personnel, each under a Director. Operating and secretarial features in 
the operating field affecting the post offices and local mail services in urban centres are 
taken care of by the local Postmaster. District office functions relating to services in the 
district and all inspections and investigations are under District Directors of Postal Ser- 
vices in strategic centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides 
several transcontinental flights daily and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, 
Nfid., to Victoria, B.C., intersected by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. Since July 1, 1948 all 
first class domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air 
between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. On 
Apr. 1, 1954 this service was extended to first class items up to and including eight ounces 
in weight. Air stage service provides the sole means of communication with the outside 
for many areas in the hinterland. There were approximately 30,000 miles of airmail 
and air stage routes in Canada in 1955 as compared with 29,640 miles in 1954. 


The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service which operates 
along about 40,000 miles of track and, in 1954, covered over 47,000,000 track miles. The 
railway mail service employed a staff of 1,296 mail clerks to prepare the mails for prompt 
delivery and dispatch while en route in the railway mail cars, Like its airmail service 
Canada’s railway mail service is one of the most extensive in the world. 


The rural mail delivery organization provides direct postal facilities to residents in 
the rural sections of the country; approximately 5,322 rural mail routes were in operation 
in 1955, involving over 125,000 route miles and serving 438,252 rural mail boxes. Rural 
mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 24 miles in length. Con- 
siderable progress has been made towards the development of mail service by means of 
group boxes—a service intended for the more densely populated rural areas and for sub- 
urban residents not within the area of letter carrier delivery service. About 4,000 
side services were in operation in 1955 to transport mail between post offices, railway 
stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 2,770 stage services operated to convey mail 
to and from post offices not located on railway lines. Transportation of mail by motor 
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vehicie on highways is being developed and over 150 such services are in operation. Many 
of these services replaced or reduced conveyance by rail. A local exchange of mails be- 
tween offices on the route is effected by way-mail wallet. In 1955 there were approxi- 
mately 767 city mail services transporting mail to and from post offices, postal stations and 
sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. In all, 
about 13,000 land mail service couriers are employed and travel in the neighbourhood 
of 50,000,000 miles annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract system, 
the contracts being awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender and competent 
to provide al] the requisite equipment. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s economic 
development during the past ten years. Gross revenue for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 
reached an alltime high. 


Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the numbers of post offices in operation together with revenue 
and expenditure for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation by Province as at Mar. 31, 1952-55 


Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No No No. No 

Newfoundland’, 2% Oo ee Sere RE AES 2) Oe StS Pega 592 606 613 626 
Prince kdward Asland=staeeht PTS). Ae ae ee 105 105 106 105 
INO V.ahS COLE ate rere eT eM erate tae td area eee ete 1,245 1,215 1,179 1,148 
IN@w: Bruns wicks cancer tice eee ee cet or pee 837 834 817 789 
Qiiebe eres he eisiels op Siac ising eset ere asa ee 2d ea oe 2, 500 2,516 2,507 2, 487 
Ontario.22 4 Eee), BES oe ee, A Ea a ee Se 2,598 2,613 2,630 2,654 
Manitoba’ }.. ast Sto. bested at sendin beac HAD. 823 831 824 822 
Saskatehewansors. wasn cero ee Ceol, ee. EAS Sy SUE Se 1,397 1,384 1,364 1,347 
Albértai] 221.2 509543 5 Ee | Se Ts Se ee ie 1,179 1,156 1,152 1,156 
British Columbiaet setae. hae ere er eee 955 955 963 955 
NVarkony Lerritony, 9 19.4550 0 ee ee een ee 13 13 15 16 
Northwest Territories! 222) secre eee oe ee ee ee 31 on SH 30 

Canad die ey ch cen ee eo eee ee eS aeee Ot  ae 12,305 12,259 12,202 12,138 


2.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1950. 


————S— 
Surplus (+) 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 

$ $ $ $ 
LE ONT coe ee, oe ae) en ee, oe 83, 763, 007 68, 635, 559 57,729, 646 +10, 905, 913 
LY eal nras oer ds carreranasciudmin rs srside ees beter 86, 400, 951 72,986, 624 64, 213, 050 +8, 773,574 
LQAS aspect ees Gets aR ee tee briny ete Nel aiee 91,613,618 77,770, 967 67,943, 476 +9, 827,491 
NAO edn. Sucre ah Gi tas Wei la ei ae 95,957, 469 80, 618, 401 77,642,621 +2,975,780 
SU ap wre Ned 5 ne Re randP ates as fs hier dary aa 101, 277, 435 84, 528, 655 82,639,741 +1, 888,914 
ICTS DAR ERA ER teeta Bea > AEE i bE ayy 105, 545, 456 90, 454, 678 91,781, 466 —1,326, 788 
192 eet tls eA, Care teh GR SEAN 122, 266, 675 104, 622, 208 97,973, 263 +6, 648, 945 
19538... d. See ee abeecoa ee teteek 129, 388, 365 112,024, 245 105, 553,191 +6, 471,054 
Uo eke ee 5S ee Se em renee PRLS I na 129, 889,325 111,107, 484 113, 581,752 —2,474, 268 
LO500% 5 ed Seen, Ae Se ee ee ee LOT sae 131,315, 049 123,611,055 +7, 703,994 


SS EE EEE EE ee ee eee) eee eee 


1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other smaller items. 2 Excludes 
rental of service staff and staff post offices. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,009 for the 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Norr.—Money order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. 


Provincial totals of postal revenue 


include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 


ROU WIIG Gig coi tte bel «-6 «4% iow aa 
Channel. core Oe... 2 F. .55.s 


Cnt a aes OE Oe ee eee 
Gonse Airporte. ho. 656 oss 54< 
Goose Airport Sub-Office A. 
Grand Falls oh ae, ee 


Prince Edward Island....... 
@Wharlottetown. .. .. 666.6605 
Maniseues. 200 Ah... Rea o oe 
RaMIME|TSIE TS. Bho os bse ce 


Amherst. 2a eee 


Bridgetowne...c!.....-.... 
Bridvewateren. fb: c.cccb snus. 
oe 8 ee ee 


LD Sy Sate eA ee 
RTOS 0c) = 2 
[ERD eie ie. € ie a 
ae cie Ue, ae | a 
Ltiyi7et di See Oe a or 
emt valle see 8 ok whoo w ces 
Aanpatoas. £65 Eb a... hos, c.03,- 
MT EDOOU as a; Boye ecerec she fodccse.s 
JO eyes a 
Mahone Baye fii 6 a. sles, 
Nisdialeton se 84 Je} 6 oss cb eps. 
LETC aye) Se) a 
INewiGlaseow ..000h .< 6. cen. 
New Waterford.............. 
North SyOney Ab. «va... 
Oxford 
WATESDORG. 1b MEE ie. 5. = ohaepesaiia 
LER A i Oe: a re 
RCAF Station Greenwood. . 
SSHOUIDUTIG Teak chek Scns aa yd ws 
Sommchall, #0 ne oS od. <..,..- 


ES SS Pee ene 


Truro. Bee Te a ae eee 


New Brunswick............. 
TUR SOTO te a 
Camapielltony, Joc... 63.555. 
CLIC he a re 


1 Less than $10,000. 
63023—57 


49, 823 


32,740,378 
381 
46, 969 
23, 082 
11, 165 
53, 424 
37,290 
11,959 
15,248 
32, 841 
12,568 
46, 647 
16,690 
29, 589 
21, 303 
18,094 
13, 184 
12,113 
30, 398 
12, 167 
107, 130 
14,682 
22, 166 
204, 727 
29,073 
10,922 
46, 810 
14,737 
27, 136 
15,611 
18,318 
12, 198 
177, 642 
15,919 
32, 386 
13,174 
235, 812 
30, 184 
29,969 
181,523 
54,731 
169,754 
23,388 
101,037 
87,915 


1954 1955 Province and Post Office 1954 
$ $ $ 
1,309,380 | 1,433,988 |New Brunswick—concluded 
11,175 : ipman Pee Wes as co} 1 
10,055 10260451 BDalhousie: .Shed.) es hes des wes 22,779 
10, 129 11,509 MOTCHEStCL FW. Mle eco Asawa 
76,769 93.2970 SHAMUNAStONTS. 64.052. d5000+ 51,319 
1 10, 673 Hrecericton fat. fees. eos ss 284, 499 
38, 154 38, 673 Grand Walsrn. at. coke ae 21,942 
24, 230 31,521 Fhartlancd . § eed. aio << Soe wc. 10, 787 
20, 476 11,412 Harvey, Station fi... s.cb...5 12,019 
24, 296 ZSE ODO BOUIREO 5 sock SO BNE oa es 0 1 
18,098 18, 928 Moncton t O8. Belo ech os 53s 1,182,501 
1 11,344 Newcastle.... 305,720 
608, 520 STORO TOE MECIE Me aid RPA Aone sob beds os 1 
1 11,309 Flaster ROCKY 08... 0652. sos6 10, 685 
16,698 15; A80UN PSamt, Joh. £2%..5%-.. 4.css- 687, 393 
1 10, 499 St pAnidrewsien et. ... 044.00: 20, 328 
PtsGecorge. HIS. Hac... hess e 1 
SU Dy oes ee a 41,924 
407,820 459,510 || Sackville.................... 44,099 
207,979 Zeb sl Sol MOheOdiaG 532 sis Biles sans > 11, 496 
11,369 13, 412 Sussex. . 30, 051 
58, 999 66, 659 Woodstock.........5/....... 43,311 
4,095,054 | 4,634,221 |Quebec....................... hearth 476 
76,941 89, 455 (MCEOM NAG WE. ER. occ isk sdvesess 11, 408 
14, 008 15,746 FESOS secs SEMIN 8 ors. cB wre sre 38, 986 
50,274 Bosal MAIN GUL. xt HeRRGR? oss cabs s ess 19, 490 
1 10,3184) SArthabaskascs <f4 o-cinnt oes» 1 
12, 472 La eO VO AOA IAA «cick AIO EER > &. 0 6b case 42,591 
11,685 14, 133 Asbestos! si Gee. fsb ox os 30, 831 
16,996 17,658 AV VATRER WUASU ES Meo vececck se 0-0-2 11,217 
46, 281 52,264.) » Bagotville. .2....:....... of Aceapad 14, 847 
10,769 11,901 Baie Comeau.. La oie 28,212 
16,553 DAR AR} Baie St. Paul.. Re; SBE 11,193 
27,825 31,585 Basilique Ste. ‘Anne......... 44,817 
66, 005 70,986 || Beauceville East...... salon! 16, 043 
1,999,536 | 2,270,419 | “Beauharnois................. 27,632 
1 11, 461 Bedtorg: ah ie Woe dare sho 5s 17, 855 
10, 592 10, 390 Berthier ville wat «agencies « 16,311 
64, 641 78,940 Bourlamaquey.tassnscck sc os. 14, 503 
12,366 1029954) #Brownsburgeck..c. 6... ko... 10, 247 
BY TC 36, 080 Buckingham .2h...2-. 6... 23, 782 
26, 862 28-3904 @Calbano:. jock Gk... - AT 10, 084 
1 10, 826 Cap de la Madeleine......... 76, 220 
23, 859 ObaspDall pe Chamblys,.28 tea... - ; a 13, 247 
10,075 10,339 GS anclen sa hamicc Moe iiotesncocsis 19,949 
94,000 106, 427 Chicoutimi yey. kh «ck esas 169,913 
25, 082 2B TA2 al BAC ORTICOO KA Sac hies os cf sin nas 25, 474 
37, 922 Ale SO3al mG ookshires she seh oc cat os 6 10, 121 
1 10,798 Cowansvyilleocaesen 14ers oc 37, 844 
12 dal 14, 363 WD eaatva lester cists Moe boo-sidhas alae 12,692 
25,339 28, 523 IDolbeatich ace ohms oudoeains 24,033 
1 12,819 WWORNACONBART Bh, coc Asc. <s 12,381 
17,057 20,910 Dorion-Vaudreuil............ 15,672 
23,224 27,142 Dorval’ Stationet.. 2... $.0...5 1 
24, 958 27,595 Drummondville......0...... 145, 785 
226, 364 267, 500 Hast ANSUSCED. 2h oo cbs. es. 13,158 
21,396 23,266 amniame. 2008.2. 6 as. <cn 27,364 
146, 675 168,64 7h Mimorest ville Met Shh 6 cc dace ca. 13, 809 
11, 633 12,520 Gsrdenvalews As v<endeoce sey 176, 609 
35,598 41,542 CECT OY euet An 5 Gd nee Bee 27,037 
27,647 32,149 eatinGa . See BL cn ccdess vas 22, 455 
69, 470 92, 243 Gran DY PRB ce Fe se 156, 060 
Grand IMerers 8% sched ctw tie 44,599 
1a ea ae aed ae ee See 140,345 
3,242,025 | 3,681,193 || Huntingdon................. 21,204 
48, 341 60, 152 Foleties Fete. Ieonedou Males 88, 193 
59,996 70,069 || Jonquiére-Kenogami......... 72,596 
28,047 32,907 Kmowstone ened. ie eettiecs « 10, 561 


12,020 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—continued 


0000S w>— 
Province and Post Office 1954 1955 Province and Post Office 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—continued Quebec—concluded 

Meabriewvallesan ntsc ser cic eeises 1 28, 003i iw Sherbrookey,. onesie elec: 429, 093 507, 873 
Wachter qocieetc oe sitetss sis 28,528 S35 426 Orel cnsemap ate tee terete ee 76, 688 85, 087 
Tachute Mills. 77.505. aaeees 1 12, S875l| PSuttons sh: .b Geen. cccces 10, 706 11, 902 
MaciMégantiC.n oc. s.0c tenes 28, 443 B15447. || SLerrebonne. tacsers «ss tener: 15, 309 17, 162 
WaColle tarde totter e oectae oer 14, 403 15,008 |} Thetford Mines.............. 78, 483 ~ 97,808 
MavMalbaies..iss.o0. ae ees 16,083 | ° 19,482 fl. “Dhree Riverse. s2......,40a05- 800, 385 368, 423 
WApTalviers. aciectres le nieecleer 11, 822 13,305 || Timiskaming Station........ 14, 080 16,919 
baiSarre’. ose 5: 26, 841 20°679' || @Erois Pistoles.222....24-4- 4: 16, 729 18,994 
L’Assomption.. 11,981 147218 lie Valid’ Or i: BAR setts cata ss ce 52, se (Bais 
Markuquée sy eee existe 39, 120 445076 || 4 Valley field Sas... «4-40 a-0l ne Bo 2 90, 444 
Mennoxville Mesacscces - Sessies 26,411 305837 || =Victoriavillese.cc.....91ehee 75,921 86,129 
1 bicg hehe SereaOe Berar ottan ¢ 134, 666 158; 446 ||, ‘Ville-Marie.:....5....0¢..... 10,105 11,618 
orettevillesiw.eee ..ctoo.e ns 14,073 16,362 |} Ville St. Georges............ 25, 646 31,904 
FFOUISE VALIG. Seer one ne rest 15, 737 19,764 WarwiCk van sccceas studies coe 10,915 12,659 
MSOF Ge ct cis, cab osc aera 48, 848 BIRA8H | © Waterloo veneer beacee sec deo LT 30,570 
Malartic. fo fetta aot ete 22,053 D5e203. Windsor: seacne-s essa eer eee 12,600 15,570 
Maniwakis. sets cect. cece sete PA BEY PAL avail 
Marievillen saawee, -cotate ats 13, 502 16755 HOMEAHO, «55. = 622s i snowenans 49,225,014 | 57,973,619 
Matane, ..f5.. hee ee oe 38,519 AF MOA AeA CLODine sists: vio te, Sere aveus, ue) 1 Tar 22,189 25,054 
Metabetchouan.............. 1 11, 229 pemcoue veto tie me ene: 14,061 23, 412 
Mont Jolieeersie es cc stenee 32, 800 39,261 (ES eee Aneta Leen ees 31,323 41,056 
Mon Laer), 122 os. «8a ant 26, 869 33,305 Riderhotl Ape; eee 1 12,908 
IMOntmMmagnyaes sen. ses cise 39, 750 AGE310 || SAlexandria .i feos see cae 15,531 18,381 
Montreal so stance ns cones ae 16,970,215 | 20,397,613 IALTStOniti: eee teresa woes 16, 473 20,291 
INGtivallewer:. cache econ: 21,417 93.073 | wAlmonte. 4... fe. soca. tacaes 15, 832 18, 673 
New Carlisios*<..- +... ca... 14,785 18. 175 Amherstburg .ass.seeaiecces 28,703 33, 159 
Nicolet: s.. 02" Seen ens see a6 56,354 485758) || “Ancaster... 404s For deae tee ee 11,223 16, 289 
Noranda.}. belt. ..c.beosks 52, 229 61,739 || Ansonville............. pee 10,213 12,551 
Plessisville 23 Ses 22s. teens > 20,340 225140 8 SArnprior yee) 2 es. eens 37,724 50, 708 
Plessisville Station.......... 12,243 1320908 4] SAtiko kane ieee. oe gama s Oh OP/ 29,665 
PorteAlired 2]. seen tatewces een 13, 429 16,045 INUTOTBs lees Ae oes da hee 33, 142 41,730 
Princevilleyee sees eek 10, 870 13,809 || Aylmer West................ 33, 233 40,343 
Quebecas hase sees oss ete oe 2,650, 065 3, 162,366 Bancroit sewers. sek CW oh, 16, 404 21,246 
RA WiGLON: so ee fetes a aro areleleee 10, 091 147659 WN SeBarrie cet ae oh eon sate creer. 133, 330 170, 196 
RCAF Station (St. Hubert) 15, 882 230743 ll MIDALLYSubaAVece eee se once er 1 10,320 
RCAF Station (St. Jean)... 1 11469 || “Bartonvallesys-ces. o> cosvet 10, 135 10, 927 
Fiiehmionds 6 ts i400 dex bonne 20, 884 950058)“ Batawa..eiree oes |. to see 17,617 20,273 
RIP AUG eet ee os hic eieeieeteet 1 1151084] @Beamsvilletie css. < «2a mers. 20, 606 23,138 
RIN OUSKIE ey te ec eire ier teletete 119,022 VAGYSH2; i) Beaverton) eset ce «oo - eterna 11,048 13, 470 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 60, 747 18, 700:|| * Belleville Vimea.ee ees. eee - 229, 242 289, 166 
Roberval deere vs cose 33, 089 37,185 |} Beverley Hills.............. 13,729 22, 430 
Rock Island 2 otis <anct.tcete 30, 368 31,502 || Billings Bridge (Ottawa).... 11,885 15,385 
FROUY Nes kote tices eile 60, 886 759859 Blenheim. hee aets «sce rbterdoer 27,393 31,504 
Ste. Writ des-Monts....... 38, 428 ABS T178.4| MBlind RIVER sence: sce terse 13,763 19,709 
Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré........ 18,111 QUFASO | SHB OltON .. a Ree cathe ids stereranr ete 1 11, 457 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue....... 19, 884 23067 Ill bowmanvillesass-cse.ro- tee 43,671 51,604 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pérade...... 1 LAR 260 a Bracebridge. aa. se i. 1-lekerarstars- 32,150 38,310 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére.... 17,504 JQOC2TA4| MB TAGlOr 4. ness cee ww os oe crore 16,151 24,703 
Ste. Anne-des-Monts......... 1 105719 f SsBramptones cn. 2 cist oey 106, 983 128, 443 
Staloustachewe cee vee 14,501 ASOD Se ranclordess tein cae rier: 428,161 492,950 
Stilélicien’ 9) os .ces ahclseters 15, 821 20, 163 STIs GON Jere Se os cays fercberorore 15,611-}) 19, 439 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon...... 11; 715 137552 ill Brockville s acme. aceite ae 138,297 }> 161,293 
Ste. Geneviéve-de- IBrontes st ctcunt cp eee ee 1 12,192 

Pierrefonds sesccasecee does 1 105476 ae burks) Hallseeces ac cates ster: 10, 321 11,198 
St. Georges-Ouest........... 1 107445 ee Burlingtoneste sre. «acto 83, 582 111,123 
Sty Llyacintheses..csadeene 137,364 ACSSIST PUB YTONE. cecas.cscs wee cts sete 1 13,730 
Sto Jean tee en ve nete aces 142,690 17155053) Caledonia. cece eos deo ooes 13, 627 15,797 
St. Jean-Port-Joli............ 1- 11,441 |] Campbellford............... 23, 329 28,231 
Str JérOme waver a eoosee 74, 224 96,678 || Camp Borden............... 27,334 32,690 
St. Joseph-d’Alma........... oleoed 875467 Canreol ve cots dnote 1 11,201 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce........ 12,824 14056 25||ee©ancdina lope nee te -. terentrs 13, 642 16,570 
StSU0Vite). tr ace sta state 10,060 12,384 |] Carleton Place.:............ 29,150 33,771 
Ste. Marie-Beauce............ 22,551 ObNsOl IM Chall: Rivers este. eee 16,636 15,595 
St!Pascals seen scene 12, 484 139150 Chapleau® esate a. oc peer ctes 22,739 26,221 
StiiRaymond. eer. ..a seas 13, 168 14,760 |} Chatham......... ike eahenee 245,421 288, 927 
Ste Rose. tee coves ceceeeee 14, 951 1895797 lie @©helmstordite aes ace ea aa 1 10, 124 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville... 35, 830 AOVO9STI. Chesley as. c. ces.) sadioes 13,240 15, 452 
SteePite.qe eons: oa vache 11,972 13932451" Chestervilless 4) anes 1 12,009 
Senneterre. se). ce ew aces 12,890 14, 862 CUHIPPAWs. Pewee «doer es 12,993 12,354 
Seven Islands.............-. 42,410 A7530h| sec larkson see ret. oe = cc aea ets 11,455 14, 284 
Shawinigan Falls............ 112, 496 PSS ES46Rh ee Chinton.oee hee ots cee eae 24,941 29,776 
Shawville ee Pe occ cana 11,551 TS ZSGO8" Cobalt. sco. cronretee oc alee serene 16,075 18,083 


1 Less than $10,000. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—continued 


Province and Post Office 1954 1955 Province and Post Office 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 

OBOUPR:: wisctai he See ee 71,908 90,484 |} Leamington................. 73,678 85,126 
NSOGRTATIO. ES Les hs ss cass ess 31,065 SOVOOS NE EIOVACK elder ieeh.: salen a 08 acs 1 11,749 
RADMBOINO:. cP ee o.dal. a ss see s b.s ns 1 11,714 WANGSAY .< Lote ate esas caeees 89,122 101, 889 
MPOIDTIN WOOT cits ts cae es css hee 45, 453 AQSAGO? I tvistowel meets... andes = 25, 888 29, 963 
Wogksville. Beis de.... Sse. os 32,065 43e 0890) SBittle: Current? vecic<.. boases 14, 062 16,708 
CYS So Oli i 0 Oe a 26, 186 34, 831 HGOMU ON eh sct cect cose cea ts 1,613,913 | 1,883,745 
BOP Walls tPA desde eas 165,277 212197 WWorner Park skoscdecccssaci 1 10, 963 
RBOMUOG NS cick ce rei 66 deielaie 3 1 10, 123 UC © Ware aerate Nets ores ala sia & 1 10,917 
Crystal Beach «0.0.25 deeee 10, 247 LOESTO™ BMS GOC sak. Roterd stds ow adnos oa eee 14,535 
MNCODARIV OD ee tas occ ola rs oe 15,327 USES83i i} alton Sete. odes 3 26,710 30,145 
OYE LAR De nn 26,970 SOMSED Mewilaplen ae, rarcaey iets ss torcd eats t 10, 303 13,098 
PO cneMalIBiiGe once. oheneen 1 O2aSOies Marathon s.cttrerts «acts an 14,055 LP LS7 
PIG WNEVIOW oi ele te «+ «a's ness 13,618 25sO07 ty Markdale hth wet’ «. erod ax can 1 10,712 
WO TESMEN. ce Ae NE. 6 one oe vs 15,360 USS26(. | SMarkhamz. owls cs. .ess0 00 13, 283 16,530 
HOV Darn ere ay oes b 3 30, 769 SOHOS4 Mt MMAEIMOTA cts lee «ced seek 1 11,346 
DUN aS 2s Pe eS. oe bee ews 51,899 C489 Tulle Matheson shades os ccbsdsa: 1 11, 292 
Wann Valley, Gere ek verse Secas « 42,524 HOFO0Sn ll Pe Mattawagewteslaciis . bees. t 13,561 14,575 
WOU AM SE Reese ws hoes ss 14,027 Ae 14s PeMicatord 45 het ites. oiss aden s 23, 932 29, 008 
MlornvallGsa cy. os5es 8 sak 14,512 1406601] Midland.) feelsto..0cccdease sk 50, 884 60, 200 
LEVIN GS ges aah eee aN 20, 160 24,0399 “Milton - Westies... 5.00% 28,372 35, 402 
lth o ee 11,368 TS 7a eM Indletines eee ans oso ed ee toe 10, 606 12,399 
Hingiehart: .vetd 4... sae ss 11,965 Hot 9 fol Mavenel leg serie tar. 2 os chee he 12, 260 14,796 
HIE TOR CO) FR 65 ain re er 19,065 ZieO4 el MMLOETISDULE ee ats 6 aod on eae 15, 892 18,744 
LOR reenter 26,298 307842 | “Mount: Forest... .......-)..... 17,544 Qual 
Loy: tore PS id re 19,799 22,948 Napanee (AIM ote. csisaden 2% 35,525 44,779 
Halconbridge:: 24.5.5 .bs<.6. 1 10,020 New Hamburg.t.s.... 665. 14, 209 16,025 
Henelon. FalisnuNhuccccb.csus 12,979 15,120 INewaliskeard, es ..s bese 65, 352 78,910 
TROP GUS I ca eahitrs Obie oa « he adn 37,996 41,499 Newmarket). thes .c..4 cates 52,552 63, 273 
INGETIS Stam tht elles shaw ees 1 12,735 Newson Broolkass. .-'. .tncaek 18,306 2 
OMG Lae fees t Bes «5 drei 10,004 11,697 Niagara Malls! Ue. oc.) ak. 433, 567 477, 459 
(vor soo es 15,739 17,825 Niagara-on-the-Lake........ 49,939 41,978 
omit teri. Siete. ccc kn 97,519 112,614 INDIO ONies nae Merrita vee 14,055 15,362 
HoOnbsHraANCES Gn ses oe «ck cue « 53,349 61,323 INGEth Ba visescs Seca act wasn 197, 842 248,397 
OTP ONIEY. 10 srercick ead x5 bs er%c0% 1 11, 203 INomwaclint tide ecoc staat 12,613 14,895 
POEDSVW UIE DM oy oie s/c cha -e50,s 300, 407 344546391] Oakville s.. oo. 200s i aenee 148, 032 183,331 
TA See 183, 460 Dimsoted @ Orangevale net aon «i, 4-,cksran 30,725 36, 755 
AG ANTATIOCUUG Ste sow oc 5G ohosterorn 40,925 AGROOSS) BO rillistoweynce a ak tox scl brcs oh 119,798 145,050 
Georgetown % Sissi. soso 70,673 (SH00 tl MOsha wake ee ose. ms 5b hres 522, 884 630, 823 
Geraldtoneneea ss «ok. - cies 21,033 | 254348 i POttawar. hk vaees estes h srarerars 2,501,549 | 3,122,123 
GIENCOEs: F aemee veces creer 1 107979) OwentSounds..j4%.....b600%5 159,248 193, 163 
GI OGCTACILA Aathe ti as.6 sede -erslarers 38,791 51, 263 Palimerston eee es is :syohererare’- 12,056 12,976 
COLO TO AVE eee 6 tee Gink p askew: 10,307 NDS al! MIP ri shee: Hemant on sc<chedser 01s 70, 401 55,050 
GTAVETIUTSU Mowtoiets « «+. ajentererts 28, 404 SOMO To|| Mareeba fk & sete Mel. ch 5. temas 1 Tis 
CAC OR Re A een Ae 34, 454  €4050244| PiParry. Sounds) .05. 2.00 5-0n5 41,578 50, 685 
CUT SR Se)? | el 289,791 S40K0b0E me Remibrole Mee. < a5, <6 <besec- 91,670 115,271 
iecersvallO.n. - os 5 -c<..obFes-<re"s 18, 826 21,719 || Penetanguishene............. 19,531 22,135 
ie GS oka 5 20, 040 ZOAST Cull ME CTEMG eee is cose wea leaner 49, 407 57, 869 
PER UTCOR eo Pees os oharcnore 12,360 15,393 Petawawa Camp............ 16, 983 21,073 
[eG asthe eo ae eee eee 2,090, 903 2,446, 455 Peter boroug eee ives serie 356, 749 421, 222 
HAAN OVE. Ate ictd fe ececwie oetonsreres’ 30,505 34,573 Petrolia A od o:csicnk iota tren 18,973 22,778 
Paris GOD eee tia. +2 ste scares 12,093 TAFSZO PeeiGlkkerin gy has ee, os... eretoieter 13, 656 15,280 
WAISUED IW. <8 thnk OR «hc ests oes 17,724 19,526 PIGEON Ah eR ee tins obiornew™. 52,301 61,616 
PAR WiIKES DULY As ole oe. s0e ote rere: 28,080 Sl 7620 © Lomb: Mad ward os... «core «12 - 14, 500 12,676 
[REST Te eee Ot) | <a eee 21,798 24,793 PortrArthur i A58.<.. phone’ 257, 584 301, 409 
FIBEDCIOE, | RGR ayetss0cc5 slecareacess 26,100 200340ul aabort Burwellie.wee .,. keen: 1 12,947 
Hachland Creek?...... 006... 11,470 1459612) Port Colborne a... 20.) a... 72,091 87, 652 
aimtsvilloweccen. -. « clevdaes 45,971 DANS B0 tl More: Creditaisn thes. no kecreca« 90, 398 125, 552 
BBO rSOlL ners bk Toa recteverss nee 46, 660 55,911: Port Dalhousie.............. 16, 404 18, 463 
Iondale Heights............. 1 2594 || CP Ore IDO Vers rs 1s oo ccs 0 fiete 18, 802 21,090 
ATGOUUOIS oF ila ss dacacns 1 ANSO30))| MOP Ont loin aie ee ooo as overtone 13, 400 15, 882 
Hroquois’ Malle igen. 2 <cteveoss 11, 842 | APSO SePorbelOpe meee ve ss «oe sreterens 63, 878 75,014 
DAINLCSEOWMiiinenies 0 <.5.0 cjeielsiove's 13, 844 B76 Cat Gee OTbi EOVTys rece aik seco vase fed vhororens 12, 667 15,679 
IGHDUSKASING 3) ives. sso ctesia ves 40,276 AG, O02 POWASSANY. china sak oot tess 1 10, 789 
[Reva eal SS 18,207 202460 SeBrescotths.. tees occ + ose erets 35, 247 43, 960 
OST oe ee ee 73,387 Ole O84all BPrestonin dies. .< cnc cacbiesteter. 74, 527 85, 067 
BAMHCAF GING otiict hc «as slemecnes 20,972 24,313 Ramyehtiveres ce occ) ee riteaeh 1 10,599 
MAMPELONG Tae gees sabe cs oe 391, 497 481,848 || RCAF Station, Borden..... 12,416 16,999 
PAMICS VINOD afd o:c.3« cherie v.00 26, 146 30, 266 RCAF Station, Centralia... 1 11,904 
Markiand uakeit.....c6s.0.. 93,818 109,278 RCAF Station, Clinton..... 123.155 13,910 
PMREONONET tee isictem <0 dees see 502, 491 621,460 || RCAF Station, Rockcliffe,. 

PTO HCI We thiteers oic'ecreee s «(3 13,752 16,162 Ottawar- ieee) pio euieeas 16,907 31, 427 
PRIMAL DET Ns cae ccc oye. dos 6 neve wo 13, 644 16, 431 RCAF Station, Trenton.... 32,660 40, 787 


1 Less than $10,000. 2 Closed May 1954. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 
Red@hake? fee ae. .ccasene os 
WRG OW) oe cea o's bo seus < 
Riehmiond: Elle. 4. dense. 
ARIA SebOWN eae © cen aoe 
IRIAGOWAY conte wale: ts occdets oers 
IROGNE Yee Geet do dame as 
StiG@athanrines..face.acaese ee 
Step lary Se. Ste ss ceteris 


SATU ee es Mee A eid aie 
Sault Ste. cMarie: ic... 5.0.6: 
Scarborough Junction........ 
Schreiber ocak tne ce aa 
Schumachem@e 2% cass es 
Seatonbhcck ca tone: aes 


SintCoesers, aedcktouces Beto 


Smith's: Halls*. 706 <.., 04.2004 
Smooth Rock Falls......... 
Southamptones tee. .sciet ocak 
South (Poreupines) oss: ¢oc55- 
bayer te ae ea cca 
Stipling ett 804 Or. shot. 
Stoneya Creeley. 4 he cc.a ecw « 
Stoutivalleesye. 8F) 05s) oes 
Stratiord ).eascke 45. eccae" 
Strat WrOVv ties, wees ont aecew, 
Streetsville me we". 2.0. 35. n6 
SturveonsHallst eer... 2.25. 
Sud buyers 
SuttoneW ester. Sa.<.co bes sia. 
PPaVvasbock? fea. nta~c/eotecwes 
AeCUIMSe he Hey Meroe at wee ee 
‘Rerrace Bayo. oes ate 
‘EhamesVillee. a. (Ae eho. o. 
(ThessalonicBes. a0). Stee wc 
horn, As. ee, chee eee 
EPhOrOladus, Meee fk eo bee 
Tl Diy eet oso enews 


FDI INS Ae ees es Oe eared 


Uxbridgeeur he tet ebies eye 
Vankleels FRtl awe otc cece 
Walkerton eee tion's ecawc 
Wiallacebureter seers enous. 
Waterdown ress e ce 
IWaterordh Pas 2s so... shee cae 


Wost: Hill 7 20 oo. ccuborn ej 


Wang hse nm me oer cuss 


Wood bridges ater 
Woodstock ets nena so 


Al borat i384 oc tis 2c ae 
Bes SCOUT. eet. «kG che tien 
ES OISSCIVAIN .ONPL. Beco cance 


1 Less than $10,000. 


ee es | ee ee 


11,029 
55, 665 
24,343 
18, 146 
12, 646 
1 


417,293 

31, 829 
174, 863 
265, 403 
229,378 


15, 284 
19, 452 
11,671 
91,630 
23, 440 
58,055 
10,735 
11,322 
23,093 
11, 250 
1 


21,917 
16,570 
164, 807 
33,043 
17,354 
20, 907 
372, 834 
1 


1 
12,505 
1 


10, 482 
11,142 
12,979 
63, 645 
22,153 
50, 552 
131,871 
25,592,718 
70, 130 
17, 135 
16,590 
1 


29, 488 
56, 245 
11, 287 
12, 800 
187, 835 
12, 268 
190, 070 
55, 159 
14, 693 
1 


1 
37,277 
14,707 

143, 302 
13,040 

1,279, 143 

24,451 
1 


15,291 
161, 400 


8,366,374 
12,763 
12,910 
11,050 


10,397 
1 - 


1955 


13, 607 
67,782 
30, 695 
21, 496 
15, 262 
10, 835 
534,522 
37,753 
200, 179 
322,598 
264, 469 
11,571 
11,337 
17, 658 
22,030 
13, 569 
105, 970 
26, 109 
70, 089 
12, 650 
13, 449 
24,345 
14, 109 
10,925 
28, 639 
19, 677 
208, 386 
42,135 
21,997 
26, 840 
447, 461 
11,879 
10,312 
14, 965 
11,028 
12,601 
13, 737 
16,399 
79,099 
24,111 
62,240 
157, 469 
29, 866, 145 
85, 849 
19,935 
18,520 
11,006 
34, 440 
65, 475 
15,012 
14, 421 
231, 153 
13,278 
222, 430 
95, 497 
18, 957 
19, 106 
10, 847 
46, 160 
17, 842 
199, 403 
15,545 
1, 445, 605 
28,393 
10,814 
17,760 
197,641 


9,322,701 
15,175 
14, 668 
12,814 


Province and Post Office 


ID SUP bin see eateit oe oe ree 
Welsrain Ged peed esos eas 
Ee LON ee ee sea clevek cress 
Fort Churchill cae ct ae 


Gladstonexrer.ochooceceeaes 
Grand View............-+6 ae 
Wallarne yx), Fees eae wae Senay 
Eachau=Bonnethiges. o-seter sen 
Melita nator jek. cea tos 


INGEDAWA., 2 nis dhs s. tee «ion 
Pines Kallis’. Bee Oh.....och sours 
Portage la Prainte.....¢2...- 
IRaNWOES dt eos 6s aE 


Probl... ee 


SittOmunn. A Meet OS oe ee 
SOuristee Ue Pete a teens 


MORE AS Pees ta Brctaenceteaes ture 
Waren :2 ao eit eek 


Saskatchewan................ 
INCE inayat hy. 5 a8. eae Ses ee 
Big rire opie oe Oaks inches 


@anoraye toen cache ee areas 
Warky lew. Ate Roles ke oats: 


Histon Sahsske: BES aes) 
oki Sal sites ht cae eee 


(Grentells.% SR Okc i tices 
Gullubbake ee TW Ref ck 
udsonsBa von. the con cceureac 
uma old t Bis ek nackaete ee 
nchanniblea Gets. 22 aacccteeer 
Wasa ck i Ate hes) ceva 
Kerrobertvewed tia anche 
iniders ley 7fRE ie. nsusnccsb seuss 
WHoydminstery.eec.serioeee 
Maple: @ reek jcicctacnanact 
Mesdow Take. ads icc .cclereeos 
MiG On Gene. Bate cceuersitboioraae 
Melville Sis. Gaecskcerrses 
MGasetia Wie chia aera or 
IMGOSOTOIT Bee ce hucclevstaeened 
IN ga WT ee ft os borane 


OutloGloe) SRE 2 oes. mae 


Saskatoon. Je cee nc scnchogeues 
Shara Von Peec es a1cideeons. 
Shellorook Ripactre ctctaseeos 


1954 
$ 


220,793 
17,081 
61,514 

1 


55, 486 
12,100 
10,011 
1 


1 
12,343 
1 


1 


18,042 
15, 142 
1 


27,134 
11, 466 
85, 959 
1 


1 


13,098 
11,388 
29,590 
12,548 
16,898 
13,738 
19,133 
23, 2382 
26,197 
17,844 
21,610 
10,619 
11,374 
6,772, 267 


6,042,582 
23,231 
16, 881 
10,192 
16,640 
10, 107 
1 


38, 406 
11,363 
10, 833 
1 


13, 969 
1 


1 


10,703 
29, 368 
14,116 
16, 843 
11,071 
20, 439 
47, 987 
19,744 
17,342 
35, 223 
32, 405 

238, 400 
15, 995 
23,045 
94,063 
1 


173,028 
2,198, 493 
23,412 
13,613 
848, 353 
20,780 

1 


1955 
$ 


256, 101 
18,349 
68,042 
10, 410 
*61, 852 
17, 456 
11,504 
10, 820 
10,075 
14, 246 
10, 203 
10,191 
20,889 
17,476 
10, 103 
30,755 
13, 677 
98,521 
10,341 
10, 252 
14,689 
12,800 
33, 848 
16, 423 
16, 498 
15, 299 
25,281 
26,625 
31,644 
21,073 
31,305 
10, 667 
12, 880 

7,500, 175 


6,745, 613 
24,926 
18,970 
11,083 
17,500 
10, 654 
10, 652 
40,023 
13,517 
12,072 
11,538 
14, 830 
10,934 
11,140 
14,116 
33, 624 
15,112 
19,569 
13,746 
25,331 
56,914 
21,899 
19, 692 
39, 406 
36, 685 

271,325 
18,393 
25, 520 

105, 519 
11,065 

188, 305 

2,480,075 
27,418 
13,210 

960, 686 
22,855 
10,011 


a a 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,009 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—continued 
Province and Post Office 1954 1955 Province and Post Office 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded Alberta—concluded 
SWIG COUPEGND <4 Sac ss «Whines: 90, 552 106, 196 Westlocks 0 RR co. cake uauese 18,727 21,705 
AWE Ey Ost UA ee Cae 27,190 29,0884) PWetaskiwint sa. 20... ano ot 39, 403 45, 487 
\ DiGTs Hine, BRE ee, See eran 16,111 19, 466 
Uranium City ee 12,298 17,052 ||British Columbia............ 11,748,508 | 13,572,706 
MEY et Ae ite op Rene tea BA Recs 14, 498 15,234 || Abbotsford... Ae 41,659 49,44 
PUALCOUS Sate ate, cctia sot sce 3 11,544 12 OOS BEN LOSSIZ6 «1s MOEN isi 5, specie 1 10,506 
WVSysoUin tino Oe be, foie hae 52,012 6227004 Al bérniaccher. 634%. al aa. 20, 820 24,292 
VGA Eye i JD nd secede ag I Serta a 16,063 16,819 |) Aldergrove..............0005 11, 854 14, 235 
DEWAR oer nanos es See. 12,940 ee ea EON Kes oll Bye ee et | ee 1 11,049 
PP GRbOI OL, Ginter ce ke 94,911 1085654 | PeArmMstrong-een aon =u ...bonctee 15, 142 17, 461 
Asherofti iran et ne. 1 11,366 
RINCR EA a tee Sorte. oh ee 745445,458 | 8,781,125 | Burns Lakele 2.2)... cts. cn 21,041 16,912 
Gna aahaw . Ait tie st sblcs + +s 12,743 14, 643 Campbell PRAVEr tis oh He cin. 31,779 37, 466 
BET HET geae None aorta sede eel, apes Am 59,117 65,195 Wastlegand cc... cebaeto stacker: 13,121 14, 843 
Banff Springs Hotel......... 1 1270995 NO hemaintis eye oo. oct 17, 566 19, 169 
ISA, Pps CR, 15,130 D348 Hiai@holliwack:., cas, doce fsck: 89,719 106, 498 
Berverlodgse. test. ee es 10, 087 LOR SE ONO LOVverdale pie wa oe oR eae 38, 582 46,104 
NER INIDORG ae okie hanes 13, 895 14, 855 CS GANO Koa tick. Medes se os 10,051 1 
Bonnyavilloeseoass with e eee 13,513 16,029 Courtenay. mek: Loree 55,496 61, 887 
PUIG eee rceratinis ctv, oles tere 11,507 13, 202 Cranbrook # aie cesse seus 46, 804 52,929 
BG WRessor tr tticiroey. 245 vee crs 12,373 LOrdar le OrestOner tes. tere nent oie 24,938 29,613 
POFOOKS 2 rece ne aan 24,336 27,946 Dawson Creek ttc wm os see 48,343 57,815 
ORIGAT VMN ee cone et PAE U ame ee Us, SOL) ML UNCAN Ses sire etek «alae 68, 264 77, 353 
Pa MTOSELLG ick ee week - 50,607 60, 352 Enderby: <i eee: 11,253 12,515 
Wardstonchnnado> ere. - na nae, 18,173 20,161 Fernie.. 23,320 25,598 
CS LOTS ors Pick eis 6 eyelets 1 10,599 Fort St. John.. 17,502 20, 829 
Ch&teau Lake Louise........ 1 11,091 Ganges.. 10,590 12,063 
Glarvesholis osissks leis cel oe US 26,713 30, 184 (Ci Dsonge eae sue aw cee ht 11,059 iavoou 
CDi te Foes apg ie. aan 10,935 13,141 (TOLUENE Sc hai tee kes 10, 657 12,458 
Colemanh aie OE ai 14,410 13, 668 Grandsborksite ieee 17,473 20, 687 
Devon 25.0). dk 3 Oot. tse Ps 10, 163 10,059 Haney. Joh Ca we ee 8h, 36, 653 43, 567 
SVEGSDULV 2 Clee i er eo... Sets 13,568 15, 648 Harrison Hot eee spider 1 10, 669 
DramhelienAius. oie. Pee 43, 850 50, 420 Hope.. at ee bot, 17, 863 19,993 
HWamonton> 420 > sevsgss des « 2,566, 653 3,074,284 Kamloops... Kea ph Apa, | Sake tee 135, 783 162, 466 
1 ts bles hte ot oe les ol Cate hs) Sa ae 24,304 26,210 Keelowintin-ectatier ese onreh 128, 658 151, 836 
WRIT WIC Wi. eb oe bee 12, 439 14, 981 WemManOe, een eee ted. oh 41,414 12,040 
Hort Macleods.5.- 455 20.6.5. % 16,518 19,1438 Kimberley Ene eet re 34, 414 37,184 
Fort Saskatchewan.......... 11,328. 14,757 SGI G12 spay atin ot ora rect 27,417 41,732 
Gang Centre ss. .c acces «cue 1 10, 419 BONEE sae i eens tee ASA 25,545 31,305 
Grande Prairie 51,589 66, 761 ACV SEIT aie... Ee See ators 18,022 21,269 
PLANTA eels ott A ein. dvs 4 20,964 22,904 Lake Cowiehana see 4.30. - 10,543 12,564 
igh Prairiewage:. cnc 4. homas 14, 058 16,729 Eangley<Prairies:. festa - 41,881 46,916 
Haglan Riarveryen'. ese ess Makes 3 19, 827 22 40 4a eM OOeUNEER ee ete et. 1 10, 987 
CREAT STGN Ld) ees seen es 20, 460 DONO a eNLerribtued eiette ook coe ee 12,278 14,035 
WASDGE. Bar Sh et) Awl ee 8 abe 24,560 26, 809 Mission ity. Gerke ome aes 51,1152 56, 406 
TESCO UID OK «oc yin ss erceare 6.) aus 31,106 34,616 SICUS DAR ee ns cei ooh a! 1 10, 267 
WSCUCHAA Mert, feeds oe 15,580 17,225 Nanaimo seen. Soe eee 130, 967 157, 886 
AGS GNITIM POs. NG das cot aes 291,107 334, 379 Nelsoniyd!.) 0. StF. <f. SRaae. 111,080 126,547 
Medicine Hat..5. 05.2.5. 0: 119, 905 138, 292 New Westminster.......... 427,305 507, 220 
INantOMKe: mies © eos aber eA | 124257, Ocean Malls: pie «2286 Soe cee 21,345 26, 201 
North Edmonton............ 15,728 TO 4os |i vOlivVeraee Lect chess ee ate 24, 448 26, 869 
ISTE Bese SMe, NXE 24,048 26,703 OsGYOOS Ae RNs IN Sat eee 12,248 13, 833 
Resee River: :4. hia. setae 31,598 375 050: ee Parkayvaillemy aos. maemo 12,830 14, 697 
Pineher@reekiccccosnne cet 16,534 Oh 04 Galea Pontictonie sameeren cre 96,816 116, 609 
POROMA IEA aco «chee 30, 216 33, 702 PORGCAIDCERIay ce een ee 5 63, 893 79,151 
IPGONOSE Soi ddaacccie: eee ae 1 dL 755 PorteAdice a) scare bo 1 10,032 
Ma ATIGT Wres tla soaks te erecds 13,792 15,425-)) Port Coquitiaimidasstl.... : 18,092 20, 419 
RCAF Station, Edmonton.. 15, 853 19,638 |, /Port: Moody. 23 Seeatee) «5%... : 11,763 
Red! Deer2:). 2... 4 108, 689 135, 421 Rowellsiivern. cc eb on ase 28, 903 34, 264 
Rimbey.. Uane 10, 939 Prince George............... 103, 873 125,744 
ago Mountain House..... 14,972 Tf ,000-| perincee Hupertis, ae. siras.e- 105, 148 114, 087 
“SF AN EET ES, a Se ae 19,332 2D OSA llsloran Coton eee fame 17,097 19,865 
Spirit River ined teh, Neen be 1 10,233 || Qualicum Beach............. 14,180 14, 656 
Bai tlon Riel mii. See. Se 33, 818 39,561 Quéesneless Pere eee 37,128 45,356 
SGN al Sa EW i 1U6T4 4. FRevelstoke.. 04. 2ocstseie nant 27,153 29, 629 
“1 DST eae me grey bale a a 24, 821 28, 476 Rossland es aoe aks 22,132 23,125 
NG DS WILE eddie ge 37,146 42,347 RoyvarOaks vole ser coca sie 10,418 13,022 
Vegreville.. Pace 22,491 26, 736 Sranienvon. acne eae 10,780 1 
MieOMITION. sass cote kent, 24,097 27,849 SalmonvArm. 3 eee ot ees 28,961 34, 270 
VIC) OLS SRLOS CRORE ae € ee ean 10, 083 11,703 Sard istitesin..& ee eee tes 14, 290 17,103 
CONS Re ae ae ee 14, 400 AGRO Sallie MOLON OSI Phy. ek. sete EN 2 ae cs 22, 803 26, 686 
Spemrnrrde tibia ncoe. Ges al.'s oy « 24,764 26,073 Smathers Seo, ake ads ae hose 20, 969 24,112 


1 Less than $10,000. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Province and Post Office 1954 1955 Province and Post Office 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ 

British Columbia—concluded Northwest Territories....... 41,346 48,803 

Squamisheee settee sc. teats 1 11,671 Vellowkniie cts ersscnccset 21,347 25,191 

Stevestons. teh. eh. 6 ..a4a sks 17,542 21,657 

MBErrace..c sens bse LEER 21, 824 26, 802 

i Orel coe oe es en een 122, 185 ; 138, 634 Summary 

Vancouver.eee.se.- 8 Es hcion te 6, 456, 039 | 48200 Mowtoundiand 1.309.380 1. 433.988 

ta ra Mail Field. . are 26, O01 | Prince Edward Island... 407,820 | 459,510 

Nee Cr POPIINGOR TO GOD OS a. ee 11’ 686 INO a tS COLL RA ene 4,095,054 | 4,634,221 

ae ee 101. 658 116'740 | New Brunswick............. 3,242,025 | 3,681,193 

Victoria. aR DRS ei or pr fan ik 338, 923 16, 519, 831 Quebec ee ee ae So 476 O25 740, oe 

Victoria Fleet Mail Office... "25,435 |" 25,289) Mamitopa, (0000020000000, “stseetazd | 9! 3ae"701 

oe Ee Fe oo Wet espns | enzabatohewan, aise.) <,. 6,042,582 | 6,745,613 

TOE a ee 31/379 a3 ag f pculberta.cs.coceeteccsss ster. 7,445,433 | 8,781,175 

White Rook Hillé pei eee me 13/54] || British Columbia........... 11,748,508 | 18,572,706 

Williams Lake..............] 24,699 | 33,618 | Yukon and N.W.T DLP ofagte Anaoae 

Youbou.....- ++. s0seeeeeeee : 10,001 Canada............... 119,410,574 | 139,504,614 
Yukon Territory............. 94,562 110, 707 Sh es ee ee 

Dawson. ot keno c 13, 683 13,750 

Whitehorse........ 61,616 69,542 P.C. of all Postal Revenue. . 91-9 92-0 


1 Less than $10,000. 


Postage.—The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly from 
postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped Stationery, or postage meter 
and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without 
stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the 
postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during each of the latest five fiscal years was: 
$57,178,573 in 1950-51, $65,093,099 in 1951-52, $67,182,548 in 1952-53, $64,546,067 in 
1953-54 and $74,583,720 in 1954-55. Receipts from postage meter or postage register 
impressions and postage paid in cash by other means were as follows: $39,979,297 in 
1950-51, $48,945,565 in 1951-52, $52,733,682 in 1952-53, $55,398,788 in 1953-54 and 
$65,516,441 in 1954-55. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 


Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders and the operation of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. 

Table 4 shows the amount of money order business conducted by the postal service 
in recent years. A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be found in Chapter X XVI, Currency and Banking. 


4.—Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-55 


Frets tte .—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


; Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
in in in Canada Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Countries Payable in 
Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Heyes 22,031,756 | 290,933,503 | 285,574,174 5, 359, 329 8, 732, 635 
7,416 25, 184, 900 329,557, 703 321,728, 205 7,829,498 9, 150, 238 
7,546 27,705, 523 370, 232, 987 859, 633, 658 10, 599, 329 7,722,585 
7,614 28,851,065 415,703, 754 409, 167, 635 6,536,119 7,410,014 
11, 252 38,567,500 | 479,520,987 | 473,364,799 6, 156, 187 6, 697,818 
11,387 40, 415, 207 511,915,621 505, 935,524 5,980,096 3,920,218 
11,320 41,782,109 580, 823, 622 571,396, 122 9, 427,500 3,019,522 
11,288 43, 067, 940 623, 266, 884 606, 289, 305 16,977,579 4,982,551 
11, 264 45,797,958 | 676,080,657 | 656,515,831 19, 564, 826 4,763,566 
LGD De eee eee ee es 11,200 46,902,959 | 690,824,787 | 668,930,066 21,894,721 5,008,716 


—— oe | 


; 
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PART V.—THE PRESS 


About 97 daily newspapers, counting morning and evening editions separately, are 
published in Canada, with an aggregate reported circulation of nearly 3,800,000—about 
83 p.c. in English and the remainder in French. Ten of the papers enjoying circulations 
in excess of 100,000 account for more than half of the circulation and well over 90 p.c. of 
all newspaper circulation is in urban centres. French daily newspapers have, as would 
be expected, a wide circulation in the Province of Quebec and some of the largest of these 
papers have been established in that Province for over 60 years. Eleven of the 13 French 
language newspapers published in 1954 were established in Quebec Province, and one 
each in the Provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick. 


Weekly or monthly publications include a considerable variety of foreign language 
publications including Ukrainian, German, Yiddish, Polish, ete. Weekly newspapers 
serve more people in rural communities than do the dailies. They cater to a limited local 
interest but, within the areas they serve, exercise an important influence. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 95 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is in effect a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides to its fellow members the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal ar- 
rangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 


The British United Press, privately owned and affiliated with the United Press, with 
twelve bureaux, also provides a service of Canadian and world news, news photographs 
and related features for Canadian newspapers, radio and television stations. There are 
‘as well special news services operated by affiliated newspapers and individual newspapers. 
Several foreign news agencies have representatives in Canada to supply and interpret news 
of Canadian origin, as have several of the leading United Kingdom and United States 
newspapers. Most of the latter are located at Ottawa. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compil- 
ation of circulation figures. Reliable circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for 
daily newspapers because, in their own best interest, such papers qualify for and subscribe 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements: for these, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures were 
used. However it is difficult to obtain reliable circulation figures for many weekly news- 
papers that do not subscribe to the Audit Bureau. Here total circulation (paid and free) 
was taken where such figures were supported by sworn statements or some other reliable 
record. 

In compiling magazine circulation, total net paid figures as reported by publishers 
to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales) were used. Where such figures were not 
available—and this was rare—publishers’ minimum claims or sworn statements were 
accepted. 
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1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
English Language Newspapers by Province 1952-54 


Norre.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1947 edition. 


1952 1953 1954 
Province or Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Territory ; 
Nod SAREE a] Nal GREE LNG | seuea/ Mee erat el) oe | ae laeea 
IN GE Meta amee aire) Beats: 29,814 5 34,487 || 3 31,737 4 30,424 || 3 31,703 4 29, 122 
aL OM ot eee pea 2 19,044 1 3,541 |} 2 18, 852 1 5,611 |} 2 18,910 1 5, 435 
)\ pe ete 5 | 142,807 | 28 79,211 | 5 | 145,305 | 26 75,539 | 5 | 148,470 | 27 80, 066 
IN oS crceveecrsamie wg?! tee 3 72,829 | 16 46,849 || 3 74,797 | 16 46,554 | 3 75,701 | 19 58, 863 
Quer. LAs siete f 5. | 273,153 | 28] 316,527 |) 5 | 278,037 | 30] 335,596 | 5 | 294,867 | 31 | 1,552,119 
Ont... 38 | 1,585,215 | 252 | 1,502,168 || 38 | 1,579,545 | 251 | 1,478,105 || 40 | 1,635,723 | 256 | 1,575, 487 
Moaticcecg!.)\ acct. 6] 181,311 | 63 86,688 | 6 | 191,290] 63 89,532 || 6 | 196,697 | 66 107, 506 
Saskia: sevneke 2A 4 90,826 | 151 | 162,177) 4 93,925 | 145 | 156,098 | 4 98,480 | 152 164, 614 
ALAS IE... MET SAS 5 | 177,714 | 1138 | 117,657 | 5 | 187,810 | 102 | 121,923 | 5 | 196,823] 99 128, 153 
13 Ote: 11 | 389,188 | 76} 181,623 |} 11 | 410,310} 77] 188,197 || 11 | 431,679 | 80 197,510 
Yukon and 
INL oak fst stat ad — — 3 3,050 || — — 3 3,450 || — a 3 4, 250 
Canada..... 82 | 2,961,901 | 736 | 2,533,978 || 82 | 3,011,608 | 718 | 2,531,029 || 84 | 3,129,053 | 738 | 3,903,125 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 


papers. 


2 Includes bi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and national week-end 


2.—KEstimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
French Language Newspapers by Province 1952-54 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1947 edition. 


1952 1953 1954 
Province Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 

Circu- Cireu-— : Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 

No lation lation No. lation No. lation No lation N lation 
N.S a — 1 1,435 || — — 1 1,435 || — — 1 1, 433 
IN? Bae aes See 1 9,178 1 4,000 1 8,527 1 3, 843 1 7,468 2 7,144 
Ques sessed. 105) +572, 729 | ALS | A487 1380el) A 609,370 | 122 | 1,568,681 |] 11 616,036 | 122 | 1,603,407 
Onter vi sneer 1 26, 690 4 16,025 1 26,017 5 62,851 1 26,017 5 63, 751 
Manis.) 2.67 eee — — 1 9,191 || — — 1 9,291 || — — 1 10,120 
Sask — — 1 1,202 }} — — 1 1,202 || — — 1 1, 202 
ASL tae eres are _- — J 2,700 || — — 1 2,700 || — _ 1 3,409 
Totals.......| 12 | 608,597 | 127 | 1,521,684 || 13 | 643,914 132 1,650,003 | 13 | 649,521 | 133 | 1,690,466 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 


2 Includes national week-end papers. 
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3.—Estimated Numbers and Net Paid Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly English 
erery Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,009 Population or Over 1953 
an ‘ 


toe N » Si deg from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
947 edition. 


Census 
1951 1953 1954 
| House” Dail Weekl 
Urban Centre holds pay aa Daily Weekly 
Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid 
No. No Circu- No. Circu- No. Circu- No. Circu- 
lation lation lation lation 
BrantiorG, Onts2. 060 ane. Beis «3 10,375 1 19,080 —— —_ 1 19, 940 — — 
Calgary alta. s. Og. Ee ae: 37,710 ¥ 81,799 — —— 2 85, 062 — — 
BdmontonsAltas) .dsece.....4 42,925 1 85, 543 2 6, 998 1 90, 225 2 5,504 
Hort Williams Onts.. 02% 208. 4 9,300 1 13,316 == — 1 13,758 cs — 
Plaine INS Slay. ds Se earn 8 18,710 1 104, 891 = —_— 1 107,541 — ——— 
amaiitonnGmiie, OF 4 we xecron sect 55,340 1 84, 249 1 18,000! 2 105,018 2 == 
IRB GSEGI ON Gab vc darckeie Biase. ct 8,710 1 18,959 1 38, 2222 1 19, 767 1 36, 1123 
Kitehener, Onts;. .b... hea. pao ot 11,570 1 29, 203 == — 1 30,973 oo = 
Tend of. CONS. fu 68 ERIS et 26,385 1 86,074 = — 1 90, 023 — a 
Miantren Ores). 2. sep hase es ot 247, 485 3 264, 665 8 234, 4774 3 280,720 8 |1,446,0164 
Oshawa tOmbccs, 0h. Pe at ses 0h 11, 225 1 11,986 — —_ 1 12, 992 — — 
Oita we MON Goce s SRO RS ys oot 48,965 2 118,917 — — 2 119, 102 = == 
Peterborough, Onti. .22.50..,.% 10,020 1 15,878 1 6,046 1 17,678 1 5, 823 
Port ortour Ont... @aaege> 6d 8, 425 1 aieoost — 1 Lb ee = 
Mnebec; Quescconts Woricay onciast 34,970 1 aot lh — 1 Liss PCa —— = 
EROPINASNASlES were hee Lee: 19, 160 1 43,702 1 2,400 uf 45, 666 1 2,400 
Bt eapnarmes, Ont....05....s. oe 10,380 1 20, 882 a — 1 22,548 —= — 
St. dobne wNild...22 2 soe 10,570 2 26, 862 2 25,3075 2 27,920 2 24,0095 
HINT COUSINS Donatos. eye eone 13, 180 1 45, 062 1 6, 300 1 44,935 2 11,000 
Sarnia VvOnt! ss. Acacias 9,380 1 12,718 ae — t 13, 156 = —- 
PAS CAEOOM ORS ccs wicnd cco bie meres 14,980 1 pd 20 aia — 1 Sie GOON aes — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont........... 7,855 1 13,100 | — — 1 13.676" | — — 
Sherbrooke, Que.....2........-: 11,545 1 8,401 1 3, 400 1 8, 640 1 3, 400 
PTCHOUES MOND eR oo diese ice <a 9, 450 1 21,0388 | — = 1 23,206 | — — 
‘Sse BER iee, SP SURNS Meee eh glee aa 6,325 1 26, 603 — — 1 26,780 as a 
EGrOn LO RONG E daded occas shes 157,175 4 865, 048 5 961,1236| 4 876,512 5 11,035, 7586 
‘Three: Rivers, Quen oc oss credence 9,530 ||} — —_— 1 ,975 — — 1 4,036 
Wancouver oo te ee ee aes 101, 330 3 332, 560 3 12,500 3 350, 851 3 11,500 
DIPECMI QUC. chit occ aa. 6 eet 19, 805 — — 2 33, 1014 — —_ 2 32,6507 
Wictoria Cee Me ai kh 15,790 2 47,377 1 31,4618 2 48,704 1 31,8898 
Windsor, Ont..... Rime OR Ds 31,815 ° 1 73, 242 — — 1 74, 848 = = 
Wannines, Man... © s<..ec.% 08: 64, 630 2 178,923 | — — 2 183; 458) | — — 

1 Tri-weekly. 2 Now daily paper. 3 National week-end. 4 Includes 2 national week-end (one 
of which, a week-end supplement, is circulated with daily newspapers in other cities), 3 bilingual, 1 Saturday. 
5 ee 1 national week-end. 6 Includes 2 national week-end. 7 Includes 1 bilingual. 8 Sunday 
edition. 


4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over 1953 and 1954 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


eit 1953 1954 
Urban Centre House- Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
holds 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No lation No lation No lation No lation 
Mamonton, Alta... iiss Selea 42,925 _ — 1 2,700 — — | 3, 409 
RAR OSUC LOR i a Dore ordeal ots 9,325 |} — — 2 7,275 || — — 3 71,2751 
Meonereal, QUEC,: 6... 24 on. oe ne ee 247, 485 5 345, 481 17 ‘|1,176, 3862 4 304,020 15 |1,334, 4383 
Rip AN AL DT Goer. SARs hunni ed pee 48,965 1 26,017 1 46, 8004 1 26, 887 _ —_ 
PROD OG AOC. 063.055.0205 oc Bet. -)- 34,970 2 198,557 | — — 2 201,245 } — — 
HEP DLOOKE, QUE... 2... he seen 11,545 1 20,000 1 30,779 1 25, 187 1 35, 866 
Renbury-Ontecc 8s en 9,450 || — ~- 1 1,851 -- — 1 1,851 
hres Rivers; Que... 6.2... es 9,530 1 Poff w'4| 3 13,559 1 28,997 2 7,648 
Winnipeg, Man............ saat 64, 630 — - > 1 9,291 } — _ 1 10, 120 
1 Includes 1 week-end supplement which is circulated with daily newspapers in other cities. 2 Includes 
7 bilingual, 5 national week-end, 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday edition. 3 Includes 4 bilingual, 7 national week-end, 
2 Saturday, 1 Sunday. 4 National week-end. 
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5.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly! Foreign Language 
Newspapers 1952-54 


Norr.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the’ 


1947 edition. 


1952 1953 1954 
Language > | | 
No. | Circulation | No. ] Circulation} No. | Circulation 
Bulvarigh-&... 0c: sce tee cs o> S- e eae See ere eae 1 1,000 1 1,000 ul .1,000 
Bistonian ot ons AO ee acts On Oe te carecre ae 2 7,991 2 9, 807 2 9,855 
TNNIS Wh kee sc pas eee oriaig heawins ob cc Maisie ear coerce saree 4 14,691 4 15, 206 4 14, 440 
ya 11121 ere ned ee ee oe eRe as Meee Cle Chis ese 4 32, 484 5 38, 484 5 38,994 
FRGNIG AT IAN: 50.5, sche cumin eas Ee eee arama 1 2,349 2 8,543 72 7,584 
TGelam iC. ook ee ee ee screened ae ee er toners 3 13,175 2 8,605 2 3,935 
Ttalianiso boas ee Pees Shas Boer oc matte eee 2 20,670 My 20,770 3 25,917 
UE Nephi oom Sotacikens SeroeMeRoeT aameAD sew D.oomE rc uICEed 54 2 5, 453 2 6,900 2 7,000 
GREAT Ae hey cee ee aac eae ete eo ese ee 1 4,000 1 5,180 1 5,181 
TALE HTIARIATC eee hkc eee eee Sete Rice eee ae eee 2 4, 8502 2 4, 8502 3 9, 5652 
IDI hi’cl cae ORR DRS ORT A rash enters ots Gaerne Cees Gace gr 7 _ — _ — 2 8,125 
INGE WEIR foots corte oe he eee ete ye scares he SUE 1 4, 820 1 4,880 1 4, 880 
220) hts] op aes eS SR AS Ne ta im oa RRle eRe GORE SAR SS 3 22,372 3 24, 690 3 25,381 
RUSSIAN so hc eee ne ecco Nea — — 1 4,020 1 4,018 
1ST aR ice cep xis Mean ag 5 Ait ee UN ee AR a Bath unaelle, KG a Le 1 3, 128 1 3,150 2 7,620 
Swedish tite che Ae te oeree ee eke adorei a orbs etrele eeeiae oe ake 2 5,103 7 pagal He DT 
LG) aes H ghee NB eee, Al entice eae aire aan. ANS ARR ane nie Set ae 2 7 62,743 if 67,251 6 62, 418 
PVG GIST 2 ea ee eh ete ee te ate ne eee ee 3 28, 465 3 28, 465 3 28, 465 
VAP POSIAV caiviy cto Stsnmtecet ye ike Sheek aS ay aaah aoe ee eS 2 9,088 3 14,759 3 18,125 
1 Includes some bi- and tri-weeklies. 2 Circulation for 2 newspapers only. 


Table 6 shows the number of publications, other than newspapers, published in 
Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation; 
those dealing with home, social and welfare, agricultural and rural topics, religious, trade, 
industry and related subjects are the most popular. 


6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications by Broad Classifications 1952-54 


Not ee from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1952 1953 1954 


Classification Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation 


Agricultural and rural............. 56 55 2,569, 817 57 56 2,588, 544 59 57 2,610,199 
Arts, crafts and professions........ 19 |; 18 el Wefesrapoyll 19 18 97,254 20 20 104, 902 
Construction. .3- = ee ee eee 18 17 126, 232 20 18 132,196 21 20 148, 156 
Educational erent ee 57 54 464, 401 62 60 484,002 66 64 524, 786 
Finance and insurance............. 14 8 77,642 14 0) 104, 499 1133 9 111, 986 
Government and government 
SOT VICES Sik Sree ene 25 23 283,990 26 24 291,289 29 28 302, 385 
Home, social and welfare.......... 48 44} 4,146,807 45 42 | 4,039,670 46 42 4,336,715 
Da bourse eee eon aero 21 17 2Aq Ni2 20 15 209,783 16 13 231,000 
Pharmaceutical and medical...... 33 30 119,347 32 - 28 122,221 oa 30 129,717 
Religious) iiss eu ae oe oe to 36 36 743, 280 37 om 816, 129 33 33 628, 264 
Services and directories........... 63 55 367, 475 62 55 435,109 61 56 455, 200 
Sports and entertainment.......... 30 24 320, 218 Si 23 297, 450 33 29 409, 269 
Trade, industry and other related 
DUDUCAULIONS: tie noe een 174 | 160 791,390 || 178 | 167 848,273 | 188; 180 869, 183 
Transportation and travel......... 32 31 302,791 31 31 329, 030 29 J 311,098 
Miscellaneous. +.c-cnee sconce etn 39 39 442,101 39 38 439,015 17 16 198,738 
Motals snc cocenan ce ke eee 665 | 611 | 11,119,944 || 673 | 621 | 11,234,464 | 664 | 598 | 11,372,355 


ESS Se 


CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Paacr 
Part I.—The Movement and Marketing of Part II1.—Government Aids to and Control 
Commodities.) . io. 5. Bis Ms, 907 of Domestic Trade................-% 943 
Section 1. MERCHANDISING AND SERVICE Section 1. Conrrots AFFECTING THE 
S eee wens : e cn : i Be reas rks ae HANDLING AND MARKETING OF GRAIN 943 
ubsection 1. olesale Trade......... 
‘Subsection 2. Retail Trade............. 909 ce a Pag ae por as Oe aa: 943 
Subsection 3. Service Establishments.... 915 Ppa ale TRADE 3 a : af pp aa eae nPae 945 
Section 2. THe MARKETING oF AGRICUL-~ ; PARR ARS ace? oi 
ee AT, PRODTUIOTE.. fx. cats «is 2 < ee 917 Section 4. PaTenTs, COPYRIGHTS AND 
Spectra, ARTICLE: Marketing Farm- RADE MARKS... sc yadece se ele axe 946 
Produced Foods. <okisaes sx. bee. 917 Section 5. SuUBVENTIONS AND BOUNTIES 
Subsection 1. The Grain Trade......... 922 ON COAT Cc dears tec eee ciao pie 948 
Subsection 2. Livestock Marketings..... 927 Section 6. CONTROL AND SALE oF ALCO- 
Section 3. WAREHOUSING AND COLD STOR- HOLIC sBEVERAGHS cso. cacire oes aint tires 948 
AGE Severs beers eiare ce tarde ake se geehe cane tists 930 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage... 930 | Part IlI.—Bankruptcies and Commercial 
ate dyes 2. Cold Storage and Storage 2 sae “ae Ine. Ae PR ex ee - ak ree 950 
OiaetiQOUSUenes te shina: werseewlls acres 931 ECTION 1. ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPT 
honk nes teeta of Petroleum and TESTAL ER oe tote te ie wee = Meer aes 951 
etroleum Products’:. $2005 2s cee 935 :. 
Subsection 4. General Warehousing..... 936 SR a ninEa Tae Liat Wee ties 
i : housing and 
men de Wie Warehousing 937 CoMPILED BY THE DomINION BUREAU 
VBE Say MALEATE SY ote hor evave sere e"esror Ses oss OF, STATISTICS. < 5 ss cco. coche cisine ys aycleelecers 952 
Secrion 4. Co-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 939 Secrion 3. Sratistics or INDUSTRIAL AND 
Section 5. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT COMMERCIAL FAILURES FROM PRIVATE 
WEOVHMENTS ett cc eles cc se ce ee seins 942 SOURCES cic caren corre etaslove er ete counsel etorere 955 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected with 
the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, whole- 
sale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services including those directed to the amusement of 
the people, such as theatres and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered 
here and, wherever possible, cross references are given to related material appearing in 
other Chapters. The arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is 
governed by the necessity of interpretation from various angles. ‘The Index will be found 
useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Complete coverage of the business of wholesale and retail trades and of service estab- 
lishments is attempted only as part of the decennial census. The first such detailed 
survey was taken in connection with the 1931 Census and related to business transacted 
during the calendar year 1930. Similar detailed records were again secured with the 1941 
and 1951 Censuses. The results of the 1930 and 1941 Censuses of Merchandising and 


| 
* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Section of the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Service Establishments are contained in Vols. X and XI of the Census reports for those 
years and the results of the 1951 Census of Distribution in Vols. VII and VIII of the 
1951 Census reports. Summary data for 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book, pp.. 
953-977. 


The information collected at the census is supplemented in intercensal years by 
monthly, quarterly and annual surveys on the more important phases of the retail, whole- 
sale and service trades—sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. 
The 1951 Census formed a new base for such surveys and certain improvements have been 
implemented for continuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. 


Current information available on the more important phases of the distributive trades 
is given in the following Subsections. Estimates for the years prior to 1951 have been 
revised in accordance with the Census base. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale Sales.—Following the completion of the 1951 Census an improved and 
extended sample of wholesale businesses was selected and estimates of wholesale trade 
produced. Table 1 covers only the field of wholesalers proper, that is, those firms which 
perform the function of buying merchandise on their own account for resale and generally 
warehousing and delivering to customers. Estimated sales shown are subject to possible 
revision resulting from further refinements in the sample and in estimating procedures. 


1.—Wholesale Sales by Kind of Business 1951-54 


Notr.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


Kind of Business pea 1952 1953 1954 
sales) 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $000 

Fresh fruits and vegetables::b. freak + ke ce ok ss oe ee 183, 428 212,407 202 , 027 JAD 145 
Groceries andfood'specialties......:.....«.. clit eR ee. 883, 323 909, 255 944,999 1,036, 220 
Meat.and. dairy: produetes: cxeeittr anit takes teed cece lees 173,147 162,358 171,759 171,108 
Clothing and: furmishinesiyss. 1) o..eivnn encores ade ee ene 85, 242 89,275 88,907 80,944 
Footweaties ot 92.3 nannies bee a rea ee eee 28, 456 29,370 28, 434 26,770 
Other textile and clothing accessories.................-+20e0:- 180,214 183, 509 180,711 174,179 
Drugs andidrug sundries hie sce eee: 6 a eee 133, 260 140,079 147,695 153, 124 
Housebold. electrical, appliances. 4.5. 9s.s)0s2c4. «ask te ees oe 93, 200 125, 446 138,179 150, 136 
Earmumachineryas byes. bid «ey. Gacy ake a 65, 653 72,459 71,247 52,084 
@oaland.cokets. ..oien tues: dee he ist ceeues oa eee 226, 665 224,524 197,161 179,007 
Hardware.enee see BAN PE TE, Mea tL AS Fey NE: MP Pee fe la 266, 926 261, 623 268, 808 260, 809 
Construction materials and supplies, including lumber........ 514, 956 505,916 550, 448 546, 698 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies.......... 437,036 536, 492 533, 486 462, 233 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and supplies. 72,574 78,033 82,954 89, 240 
Automotive parts and accessories.............-.+scececeeeeeee 246,750 263,535 269,308 262,035 
Newsprint, paper and paper products.................eceeeeees 212,621 226, 250 236,752 249,481 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks..................00005- 457,473 524,921 504,556 498,537 
9) 12) See eae Omi vem. meats Bae re RPE I pn ode, SUNN? Sle A 1, 483, 431 1,460,742 | 1,625,480 1,458, 815 

Totals; AllyDradesst0n h8. Sin eee 5,744,355 | 6,006,195 | 6,242,912 6, 062,566 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—The fourth biennial survey of the operating 
results of wholesalers for certain trades shows operating expenses and profits in ratio to 
net sales for the year 1953. More detail is given in DBS Bulletins covering the individual 
trades, 


Kind of Business 


NGO OTIS, oc wrsteccaa s buc's Mites oe 
Fruits and vegetables..... 
Tobacco and confectionery. 
IEW BOOGS. 4: cho ks Reese 
PBCGIPOOUS. A teidecnates: « 
GTS) A 22 Oe ne ee) 
Automotive parts and ac- 

CEBAOLICS aide sd /ara-ctokye to! «0 » 
FIG rG WOT cl B. se so 


u 
Household appliances and 


Gross 
Profit 


p.c. 
7:66 
11-79 
7-63 
16-01 
16-10 
13-51 


24-91 
19-45 


16-99 
12-36 


19-67 
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2.—Operating Results of Selected Wholesale Trades 1953 
Norr.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 
Net 
Ware- | Adminis- Profit 
Sellin house trative Net Net Non-| before Stock 
Ex ods and and Operating| trading | Income | Turnover 
Pp Delivery | General Profit Income Tax Rate! 
Expense | Expense Deduc- 

tion 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1-40 2-53 3-27 0-46 0-49 0-95 10-44 
2-12 4-87 4-06 0-74 0-12 0-86 34-70 
2-16 1-69 2-68 1-10 0-19 1-29 17-16 
4-93 2-59 6-85 1-64 0-41 2-05 4-64 
4-75 2-18 7:97 1-20 0-38 1-58 3-92 
3-94 2-10 6-40 1-07 1-09 2-16 5-08 
7-43 4.34 9-85 3-29 1-08 4-37 4-26 
4-24 3-24 7-17 4-80 —0-06 4-74 4-02 
3°20 2-56 6-81 4.42 0-29 4.7] 7-04 
2-38 2-61 5-45 1-92 0-89 2-81 6-68 
5-97 2-36 7-59 3-75 0-27 4-02 5-17 


electrical supplies........ 


1 Times per year—cost of goods sold divided by the average of beginning and year-end inventories. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. 

The 1951 Census established a new base of retail sales from which estimates for 
subsequent years are projected and to which the 1941-51 estimated sales are revised. The 
values of retail sales shown by province for the years 1930-54 in Table 3 and by trade for 
1951-54 in Table 4 are not adjusted for price changes. 


3.—Retail Trade by Province 1930-54 


Provinces! 

$'000,000 $000,000 
HOS tee. 197 
LOSS eae 172 
1QS2RR yes. 140 
TATE ha eee 129 
1934.. 147 
TOSI es hee 157 
T9BG SS. « 170 
LOSES. 28) 199 
RO ree 188 
WOSS «ce vires 196 
19405, HoN8S2 235 
1G4besioescr: 279 
OAD A oes 301 
OAS. es 319 
19445033... 351 
POA ss 5 a 387 
1O4G. 3. 23. 491 
DOR Le, crcier 564 
Ye er 607 
A940 55. alee n 734 
TODOLe..02... 822 
POD LA Ai 899 
TO523)..72 4. 982 
MO5Sce.. 085 1,016 
e0545%..3. . 3 1,026 


Atlantic Quebec 


Ontario 


$000,000 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. ; 
are not the exact addition of the components because of the rounding of the figures. 


Manitoba 


$000,000 


188 
153 
131 


Saskat- British 

chewan Alberta | Columbia? Canada’ 

$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
188 175 251 2,736 
133 134 210 © 2,305 
112 115 165 1,908 
103 109 157 1,773 
115 125 179 1,984 
124 137 200 2,105 
138 147 225 2,289 
136 165 255 2,593 
136 177 240 2,530 
154 180 242 2,578 
174 198 273 2,935 
189 228 318 3,415 
201 243 346 3,619 
219 266 362 3,786 
249 296 404 4,093 
279 329 455 4,573 
341 416 593 5,787 
410 504 737 6,963 
473 611 818 7,835 
538 697 874 8,532 
571 Theil 982 9,617 
659 854 1,100 10,693 
764 939 1 Wel 7 11,532 
845 987 1,228 12,126 
755 932 1,230 11,959 

2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Totals 
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4.—Retail Trade by Kind of Business 1951-54 


Kind of Business 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 

Combination grocery and meat stores.............. Pe 1,905 2,041 2eide 2,254 
MOGRG ISLE GSO er ata eee ae a Cie 176 162 151 154 
Countryyceneralistores oer aoe eee en ae. 525 541 521 515 
Department: StOres ce ivan ste. 6 Cate no. dente Oe 910 991 1,025 1,060 
WATICLYZSCOLES ete. eee cece i ee eee 196 214 224 231 
Motor vehicle deniers £65 (i ett eee OE 1, 884 2,096 2,284 2,058 
Garages andalilling stations. condos ssa ee vem oe ack oe 479 507 556 559 
Men's clothing storesis,.20 een ee eee 203 212 214 204 
Hamiulyaclothingistoresix. seseks, sone lacie een 192 210 209 203 
Wonien(s'clothingistores 20-0.) ..).488 af. .-k  eee 193 210 219 212 
Shogistoress eee cat See. PO a Be 112 118 122 119 
Hardiwareistoress::. 25.4... fe ltaae he) ttte bee esl A ys 228 232 249 235 
Lumber and building material dealers: . fuc wssos 359 369 . 417 396 
Burniture stores s9.:. 2.3. 8 oh ee ee, 148 188 195 191 
Appliance and rad 1OIstolres..ce aan eee ee eee 211 258 284 279 
Restaurants... 83h:. 02: Met.) ae eS 438 468 474 456 
Fuelidealers ; AN5R :.. ba Oe ok ee on dato cs 233 235 225 245 
Dear ators to 4 ee, ae aeleee ere ee heme 249 267 282 282 
Jewelléry:stores’™ ©. “eee... ee. eae 105 115 121 117 
Tobaces storetiet.6 cc Ue, Loe Rte aoe. 79 86 88 88 
LWA 07. oy Se Ae Alte Sam Aaa te tapipii Mersaiels “cpl pret 1,869 2,012 2,132 2,100 

Totals, All Trades.............¢0000e0085 10,693 11,532 12,126 11,959 


Retail Chain Stores.—Sales of retail chain stores exceeded $2,000,000,000 in 1953, 
continuing the consistent expansion occurring each year. The store employees of the 
7,835 outlets were paid $171,167,000 in salaries and wages. Food and beverage trades 
with sales of $1,265,514,000 accounted for more than half of the total chain store business 
in 1953. 

5.—Retail Chain Store Statistics 1930 and 1941-53 


a Sas a ae en ee See eee ee 
ce ee ee 


. Oe ae recs onalang je 
et ages Pai nd of Year utstanding 
Year Stores Retail Sales to Store © |——_____ End of 
Employees Stores Warehouses Year 
Av. No. $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
1 E10 BIS ea 28 Pe a 8,097 487,336 50, 405 60, 457 ys Re 
14 Dg tstret Pea eet h 7,622 639,210 57,777 68,619 20,976 38,376 
194 oe y oars sco SRO 7,010 687, 447 57,654 66,940 22,633 me 
1043 Fee eee ee ene 6,780 703,950 58, 804 67,628 22,602 foro20 
TOA RSS Ae. <8 s: eevee oe 6,560 769, 643 63, 300 66,944 21,855 15,093 
194 5 a tec. a ec beeircocine 6,580 876, 209 68,196 68, 247 29,013 16,368 
1940 48 ee 8 Bae es teen 6, 559 1,014, 847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19, 643 
194 Cetrsy: seconds seta RP terctst es 6,716 Lolo 91, 266 105,040 43,546 31,492 
19 4S eee Socios as PRES oo oe 6, 821 15330500 107, 450 119,132 46,330 40,378 
194g ae Cee ier ee 6, 839 1,420,081 115,903 123,696 46,755 50,001 
LODO ceecrees cnc Tia eiots teas, Siete nelon 1,559,693 129,334 159,083 60,501 65, 000 
LO SIRES ee 5 acchh neato clere 7,846 1,775,744 153, 599 186, 562 60,490 53, 816 
LOS Dae ee ie 2 7,766 1,924, 873 154, 642 172, 886 55,215 77,475 
LODE icc. det5 eee wee: 7, 835 2,048, 228 IAG ANDY 179,704 52,096 91,538 


Se ee ae ee ee) ee ee eee 
6.— Retail Chain Store Sales by Province and by Kind of Business 1951-53 


Province 1951 1952 1953 
$’000 $'000 $000 
Province 
Neweioundlang) fone: rae sat fons te ee lh eo Cee 11,279 13,697 14,281 
Marie Pidvinees:ti ones... aoe et Le eet ee ae 123,245 134,395 137, 428 
Quebec Soo tpxas ale ey sitesi «Gite A Ma, Mom cte oa indie ts Maen eke Oe ko ee 359, 274 398, 283 422,586 
ONTATIOS cnc Racits to cr eee on ee ee eee ee 809,061 875,315 942,016 
Manitoba. 3). ee sc kl ae. 2 ec Re eteee eats, SUSE Lee 78,509 84,768 87, 232 
Sasketeliowan . AR A cos dec BO: ca cave te Mes ccke OH Se 82,850 90, 482 95,337 
Al Betty Sila eERe OF OP ook MEO. ee RAEI ein Boe SEMEN” der 120, 709 131,520 143,518 
Britishi@olum bine... 6. a. Se «sa bakes A on ie ees, ke 182,639 189,019 200, 422 
Yukon and Northwest ‘Territories... 22) 8070 ae 2. 8,178 7,394 5,408 


Canada s3incT -cowedbuiee duces ments ¥: neh eactook ©: > | 1,775,744 1,924,873 2,048, 228 


ask) Geo 


ee ee 
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6.—Retail Chain Store Sales by Province and by Kind of Business 1951-53—concluded 


ee OOaa90——eaaTwvv}v-j—V§[_—" 


Kind of Business 1951 1952 1953 
$’000 $'003 $7000 
Kind of Business 
Food and Beveragel.............:. cece cece cece eee ee eens eeeeerneens 1,052,980 1,176,358 1,265,514 
Combination grocery and meat Stores. ......... ec ee eee eee eee e ences 619,517 708, 992 779, 668 
Restaurants...... ee occ RAE TM, SATIRE 5s bicieds cars Mb Rs cee eat 31,033 32,088 34, 442 
Alcoholic beverage StOreS....... cece cece cece cree serene ee eseaane 386, 987 419,791 435,538 
General Merchandise (excl. department stores)!..............++++- 224, 652 244, 243 254,299 
oneralistores Niel, Mek co ee hs oe een oie c chtle bsbelece: orale 7a Oieielsters lolale Sais 4 37,972 37,419 36,541 
I APIORY BEOROBES sicteiicd «lease wicttisiein se ce. pos soe mb nele odie sa sive si g ve he's 164,475 179,618 188,475 
PAEPGOTOGIVO Soe oso ce conc die aasis c's 0 a.eke@ oeTase Ges ols. ofabe shoe) olnjote stsieivie sel 42,638 30,079 33,418 
Apparel and Accessories!........... 0... cece cere cence ne eneenecees 151,710 151,826 157,421 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings. .........--+++++eeeeeeeee 25,869 25,303 24,734 
Women’s clothing stores 42,061 46,168 49, 257 
Family clothing stores...........cece cece ence eect ere e nen ener eens 41,672 35,875 36,241 
SGI ree Ie in Eisele ciel evs os che 0 0, isieve: alle Gia: eys furs ote "seks: SWeieswisyeneséligle 00's) 4.0 38, 323 41,544 43,470 
Building Materials and Hard ware...............:+sesseeseeseeeeee 94, 926 97,080 107,034 
Furniture and Household Appliance. ................--eeeee eens 82, 788 96,967 99,880 
Other Retail Stores)... 0.0... 2c ee ce eee ee eee eee nee e ee eeeee 126,051 128,321 130, 662 
Tree SbOTOR Mi eciete sie. hes a sins ve eno + tain mi isar wn esis widicic ticiae.s eee s aes 31,267 33,476 34, 805 
Jewellery stores......... cece cece cece cece rece cn seebaneenseseceress 31,101 36,018 38, 238 


i 


1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 


Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—The 1953 operating results of the 
nine selected kinds of chain stores shown in Table 7 indicate a general increase in gross 
profit ratios but little change in net profit as compared with 1952. Increased operating 
expenses in most trades offset the gain in higher gross profit ratios. The operating char- 
acteristics of food stores as compared with the other specified trades are evident from the 
following table. — 


7.—Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores for Selected Kinds of Business 1953 


Norsz.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Net Profit 
Gross Salaries | Ogoy- Total Net Nene before Stock 
Kind of Store Profit and ann Operating |Operating Sentlin Income Turn- 
2 Wages pancy | Expenses! Profit T See Tax over? 
e Deduc- 
tion 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
(GLOCELY cian ton «Bhs sais. ¢° ¢ 14-96 8-35 1-19 13-80 1-16 0-38 1-54 10-26 
Combination grocery and 
INCH ae ee ee ee 16-50 7-41 1-00 13-26 3-24 0-28 3-52 19-67 
Men’s clothing............. 30°91 15-13 4-29 29-10 1-81 0-63 2-44 2-61 
Women’s clothing.......... 31-48 12-90 4-97 26-80 4-68 0-57 5-25 5-48 
Family clothing........... 31-04 16-48 3-49 29-04 2-00 0-91 2-91 2-99 
SHOOR In cea ete os ees 31-60 14-78 4-65 26-72 4-88 0-0 4-94 2-51 
WiATUOLY orate opcle tien io'c arsle 8 aves 37°77 17-53 4-42 28-34 9-43 0-61 10-04 4-81 
LOLS: - Ae eee oer 33-78 18-34 4-35 30-60 3°18 0-85 4-03 3°64 
PIAITTAGEUTC) o2j00%.o toa%,0 «0» ier 31-78 11-98 3-35 26-45 5-33 0-32 5-65 4-05 
1 Includes salaries and wages, and occupancy. 2'Times per year—cost of goods sold divided by the 


average of beginning and year-end inventories. 


Operating Results of Independent Retail Stores.—This biennial survey is 
alternated with retail chain stores and wholesale trade, both of which appear in this volume. 
The 1952 results of twenty trades of the independent store type were shown in the 1955 
Year Book, p. 978. The 1954 results will appear in the next edition. 
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Motor Vehicle Sales.—Sales of new passenger cars decreased from the record year 
of 1953 but remained at a high level during 1954. Sales of trucks and buses were lower 


than in any year since 1949, 


8.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles 1940-54 


Year 
No. 

OAR isthe has CBee 35.54. oO 101,789 
EIS Sines nee eA “cee Siete here 83, 650 
POT SD Sates hab: 52 a hw me a A ere ano eke 

NOS GRE eRe sare tle. wis Aanttntel anoraie hao er 77,742 
LOS TO ies i robs. Sots 3 rice ee 159, 205 
LOA Stents ak wreak Oe actin eee es 145, 655 
TOO ca 5 ceviche HOM 0 nic od oO ee 202,318 
LOSURR TRE Ns 2G bh Ares 25 A 324, 903 
LOSE HOS. suis PMO ook cad Re 275, 686 
ROE teh a oy RB. co'k ccnnass 0 Saya caiedl ere aae 292,095 
Ole eee eee. eon ete’ ae ee 359, 172 
LUDA ecg eee tenes ate eee ee eee 310, 546 


Passenger Cars 


$ 
114, 928, 833 
108,907,312 


120,325, 496 
283, 190,390 
282,903, 958 


412, 297, 863 
661,673,944 
683, 182, 846 
725, 167, 630 
899, 726, 000 
797, 554, 000 


Trucks and Buses 


No. 
28,763 
34, 432 


42,302 
71,050 
75, 645 


84,023 
104,792 
109, 962 
108, 682 
103,354 

72,082 


$ 


33,916, 445 
43,008, 207 


73, 003, 509 
133,047, 105 
156, 313,030 


176, 426, 822 
223,995,095 
266,976, 665 
277,448, 211 
262,745,000 
191,964, 000 


Totals 
No. $ 
130,552 | 148, 845,278 
118,082 | 151,915,519 
120,044 | 193,329,005 
230,255 | 416,237,495 
221,300 | 439,216, 988 
286,341 | 588,724,685 
429,695 | 885,669,039 
385,648 | 950,159,511 
400,777 | 1,002,615, 841 
462,526 | 1,162,471,000 
382,628 | 989,518,000 


Farm Implement Sales.—All regions except the Province of Saskatchewan registered 
a decrease in farm implement and equipment sales in 1953. The decrease was spread 


over a large variety of equipment. 


amounted to $31,818,818 in 1953, a small increase over the 1952 figure. 
are shown for 1952 and 1953 in Table 9 and by type of equipment in Table 10. 


Sales of repair parts, which are not recorded below, 


Sales by province 


9.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales by Province 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—Values at wholesale prices. 


PG. 
Change 
1952-53 


1952 1953 
Province 
Amount a? Amount es 
Total Total 
$ $ 
Atlantic Provinees...5., (80... 4. tee ee 9,118,551 3-6 7,845, 410 3-3 
Qubb@e scp: PER... de A 23,745, 129 9-5 20,587, 165 8-6 
Ontirio....0 3088. cp Se eee seed. ee 51,448, 643 20-6 45, 442, 835 19-1 
MeMtCODa. scar en rem ae eee 31,578,047 12-6 28,030,312 11-8 
Baska tchewany ..0 105.1 desert. wones ee 75, 859, 527 30-3 80,333, 503 33-7 
ANDCREB gocnians Bat non tol ~antett Oh, 2. en _ 53,505,361 21-4 51,302, 523 21-6 
British Colimbials. (22008 JAW 2 Se, 5,021,983 2-0 4,508, 606 1-9 
TOURS Ty sn hess 2 aa 290,277,241 100-0 238, 050,354 100-0 


a aa a Te ce a 
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10.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales in Canada and in the Prairie 
Provinces by Type 1952 and 1953 
Norr.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 
Canada Prairie Provinces 
Pics 
Type Pac, PC. of 
1952 1953 Change 1952 1953 Change | Canada 
1952-53 1952-53 | Total, 
1953 
i cebe $ $ $ $ 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing 
MACHIBEr Va Ms Hsicaledews Al, . bhk 9,150,510 | 8,130,425 | —11-1 4,448,216 | 4,097,958 | — 7-9 | 50-4 
PP) Oiee itite <, Fae. Guat: uiaies) sah ts 18,234,921 | 16,870,246 | — 7-5 || 18,989,013 | 13,965,869 | — 0-2 | 82-8 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding 
TARERINOLY & is Bi fineo cs Pes cc Be eS 10,137,619 | 10,696,349 | + 5-5} 5,903,720 | 7,383,956 | +25-1 69-0 
Haying machinery................. 17,230,060 | 19,787,111 | +14-8 || 5,965,558 | 9,056,620 | +51-8 | 45-8 
Harvesting machinery............. 74,336,442 | 69,579,783 | — 6-4 || 65,041,763 | 60,751,774 | — 6-6 87-3 
Machines for preparing crops for 
IMAP KEE OWUISOS ni sil eS hw ee 11,324,459 | 7,716,401 | —31-9 |) 6,760,491 | 5,084,309 | —24-8 | 65-9 
Tractors and engines..::........... 89,991,854 | 85,261,224 | — 5-3 || 52,897,416 | 53,206,518 | + 0-6 | 62-4 
Spraying and dusting equipment...| 1,688,363 1,901,608 | +12-6 850, 370 67,983 | + 2-1 45-6 
Farm wagons, trucks and sleighs....| 2,690,525 2,242,977 | —16-6 1,221,104 945,201 | —22-6 42-1 
Water systems and pumps.......... 6,202,934 | 6,605,219 | + 6-5} 1,379,605 | 1,626,224 | +17-8 | 24-6 
Dairy machinery and equipment...| 3,010,878 | 3,566,767 | +18-5 717,762 840,846 | +17-1 23-6 
Barnequpmenty cir .2.n oe. i 3,115,541 | 2,281,413 | —26-8 675, 499 519,763 | —23-1 | 22-8 
Poultry farm equipment............ 454,845 654,836 | +44-0 186, 428 137,738 | —26-1 21-0 
Miscellaneous farm equipment...... 2,708,290 | 2,755,995 | + 1-8 905,990 | 1,181,579 | +380-4 ] 42-9 
OCIS, Aan ee 250,277,241 | 238,050,354 | — 4-9 | 160,942,935 | 159,666,338 | — 0-8 | 67-1 


Sales Financing.—Financing of retail instalment sales decreased in 1954 as compared 
with 1953, both consumer and commercial and industrial sectors contributing to the drop. 
Balances outstanding at the close of the year were also lower as is shown in Table 11. 
Motor vehicle sales and financing are given in Table 12 where it is shown that approxi- 
mately the same proportion of vehicles were financed in 1954 as in the two previous years. 


11.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding by Class of 
Goods and Province 1941, 1951, 1953 and 1954 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 


Province 


TONG LSS Eee aa. Scctine e gent arc male ab ey Re i 


Class of Goods 


Consumer Goods................. 
New passenger cars.............. 
Used passenger Cars............. 
Radio and television............ 
Household appliances............ 
TES AETTIERE: BM A A 


Commercial and Industriai...... 
* New commercial vehicles....... 


Paper Purchased 


Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 


1941 | 1951 
erie 7 34 
ree 16 | 102 
Seale: 48 | 177 
roe 5 24 
ovinty 6 29 
eter 9 55 
ae 9 46 
we eee 100 | 467 
es A 7 | 299 
oe 23 | 114 
BE aye 44 | 141 
eens 2 2 5 
eh es 5 15 
eG, 4 
ae 3 20 
es mae 23 | 168 
ne il 82 
Ste 7 46 
a 5 40 


1953 


1954 1941 1951 1953 1954 
67 4 23 53 54 
182 10 “nt 146 145 
327 30 114 274 258 
31 3 16 33 27 
36 5 20 40 33 
85 6 39 93 76 
66 7 30 58 54 
794 65 313 697 647 
620 49 186 512 483 
231 a: 80 195 193 
269 ‘ 80 216 195 
43 3 29 35 
44 9 46 36 
11 3 10 9 
22 11 15 15 
174 16 127 185 164 
61 64 78 63 
50 31 46 41 
63 32 61 60 
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12.—Sales and Financing of New Motor Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial) 
1941 and 1946-54 


ee 
ee eSS=0=$=—0—=$—$—$@9mmu SS ownaounuo 


P.C. of Total Sales 


Motor Motor : Average 
Year Vehicles Vehicles Financed Financed 
Sold Financed Nive hen Wate Value 
aie No No. $ $ 
TREY. eres eared ER ee be areca tto cc Gap UE 118,082 41,032 34-7 23-0 850 
1 OAC oe ee ymin sainectrnc ea reins sears 120,044 22, 866 ‘19-0 14-5 1,224 
(OV I7 te ia a a NR ae RT RRS EES ANNE 5. BR. 7. 56S 230, 255 46,700 20-3 15-7 1,401 
LOL es sp] a Ae Green Abeer hat “an chine RAY, ran che 221,300 51,867 23-4 16-8 1, 423 
TOONS Es ee Saat eterna os mera AS ats ote OP 286,341 81,502 28-5 19-6 1,417 
AO ROME oe tioe ha tle ore th ee ic tnateteete stnteeione ape siete 429,695 135,304 31:5 21-6 1,415 
LOFT ee oie es etn ciauake cyeee ot taaeuets eeenms ene sietecerees 385, 648 126, 255 32-7 20-1 1,514 
ISON 4 eae | Sane SRE een A RAINE HESS HAS. L oOo Swe ie 400,777 172, 587 43-1 29-2 1,695 
1953 ea a Beer, Sereeetacis oe cities acta 462,526 189, 052 40-9 29-4 1,810 
4. ee OD ed AAR Prabal Alien Bas ton, eal bc otic o Oe 382,628 154,104 40-3 29-5 1,897 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Retail Consumer Credit.—The 1951 Census provided a new base for credit data 
and serves three purposes: as the measurement of credit to which previous estimates should 
be revised; as the benchmark from which to project current estimates; and as a new universe 
from which to select a new sample of stores. Estimates based on that new sample are 
in course of tabulation at time of writing. The figures in Table 13 are calculated on the 
former sample revised to the 1951 Census base and may be revised again depending on 
the extent to which the new and the old sample trends differ. 


13.—Retail Consumer Credit 1951-54 and by Kind of Business 1954 


ee eee 


Accounts Receivable 


Pesod and Sales (at end of period) 
Kind of Business Teta: Wietals Se 
Cash ‘ibat Charge Total PERC Charge Total 
$000,000 | $7000, 000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 || $7000, 000 | $000,000 | $7000, 000 
tT eet crane rca MORI SRSA SCIEN GED Sc 7, 202-6 951-9 | 2,538-6 | 10,693-1 126-4 419-5 545-9 
1952 Seecnrtte hy eet) Seren ee ees 7,439-1 1,460-3 | 2,682-7 | 11,532-1 245-1 456-4 701°5 
TOSS a -octe wile eal cc eens 7,830-7 | 1,606-0 | 2,689-1 | 12,125-8 286-2 493-3 779-5 
1954— 
January-March enacee ate aie . 313-2 595-6 | 2,530-8 276-4 452-0 728-4 
April-JUnGseess oo nero ce eee . 422-4 694-8 | 3,153-9 291-7 464-5 |. 756-2 
July-September . 380-3 659-4 | 3,0438-7 289-3 464-4 Si Ooid. 
October-December............:...- 2,143-4 351-4 736-0 | 3,230-8 319-0 504-7 823-7 
Kind of Business 
Department Stores... s.esck eee ae 673-4 162-8 223-8 1,060-0 114-5 69-1 183-6 
Motor vehicle dealers................ 717-3 854-6 486-1 2,058-0 39-0 71-5 110:5 
Men’s clothing stores...............-- 142-5 6-2 55-4 204-1 1-9 13-4 15-3 
Family clothing stores............... 144-6 8-0 50-5 203-1 2-9 17-2 20-1 
Women’s clothing stores.............. 163-9 5-3 42-9 212-1 1-7 10-7 12-4 
EL anciware SEOVES ae. cmt. pirsine siccae tia 141-2 9-3 85-0 235-5 2-2 21-0 23-2 
Furniture;stores: s.56.0.. c bess oem 61-8 88-4 40-7 190-9 46-5 12-3 58°8 
Household appliance and radio stores. . 92-7 135-6 51-1 279-4 54:8 13-9 68-7 
Jewellery? (StOLres'y... crocs sce ee cee 69-9 23-1 24-5 117-5 12-6 6-4 19-0 
Grocery and combination stores 
(independént) 2...mes. coe. der ce re 1,037-3 — 350-4 | 1,387-7 a 38-4 38-4 
General: storesi; sities obrorecevn Sas 344-0 — 171-1 515-1 — 28-8 28-8 
MUCH CERICISt as caw eee et esate rene 69-9 _ 175-4 245-3 — 31-0 31-0 
Garages and filling stations........... 421-4 — 137-7 559-1 _ 22-9 22-9 
Allotherttradess. 2 cen eos eee 3, 726-2 174-0 791-2 | 4,691-4 42-9 148-1 191- 


ee a a ee 


a ee ee 
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Subsection 3.—Service Establishments 


Service establishments as defined in the Census of Distribution include all those places 
of business whose major source of gross income (annual turnover) was derived from the 
rendering of services as opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following types of service 
were covered: amusement and recreational such as motion picture theatres and bowling 
alleys; personal services such as laundries and dry cleaning plants, barber shops and shoe 
repair shops; certain business services such as advertising agencies and window display 
services; repair services such as automobile repair, radio repair and watch repair; burial 
services; photography, commercial and portrait; hotels and tourist camps; and other ser- 
vices such as cold storage locker rentals and taxis. 


Summary statistics of the detailed coverage in 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 974-977. Annual data for certain services only are included here. 


Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres, which had been increasing steadily 
up to 1953, registered a drop in 1954, most of which was accounted for by lower receipts of 
regular theatres in Ontario. All other provinces, except Quebec and New Brunswick, 
reported increases in this comparison. Drive-ins have shown the greatest development 
among the theatres in recent years. It is interesting to note that, while in 1949 there 
were 30 such establishments with receipts of $1,393,760, in 1954 the number had increased 
to 230 with receipts of $6,316,947. Community establishments increased from 469 to 
645 in the same comparison. 


14.—Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts by Province 1950-54 


Nors.—Figures include, in addition to regular theatres, establishments in which motion picture entertainment 
is provided by community organizations such as churches, lodges, Boards of Trade, etc., as well as drive-in theatres. 
Halls serviced by itinerant operators are not included. Receipts are exclusive of amusement taxes. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Province | S| HT | 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland..... 63 916, 634 71] 1,202,077 86 1, 269, 248 104 1,321,390 115 1,475, 567 
Ro visiand...c..cc) 18 293, 807 17 323,413 17, 348, 887 16 359, 162 22 427,680 
Nova Scotia....... 85) 3,269, 653 86] 3,475,104 88 3,772, 822 92 4,364, 824 97 4,543, 668 
New Brunswick.... 66] 2,064, 199 71] 2,320,390 1 2,618,307 76 2,898,430 79 2,872,828 
Guebee yr... te. 0: 583]21, 644, 261 617/23, 043,006 646] 25,449,414 654} 25,989,955 639| 23,066,057 
Dy AbATION ee te oe 609/35, 557,030 625/40, 139, 582 644) 42,806,986 658) 42,253,374 645| 39,847,466 
Manitoba.......... 166] 4,426,997 165| 4,897,805 175 5,235, 192 194 5,610, 673 198 5,773,354 
Saskatchewan...... 391] 4,001,268 387| 4,386,055 386 6, 346, 231 415 5,711,955 435 6, 270, 287 
Plertay toe. 4... 92 262) 5,831,685 274| 6,650,644 275 7,754, 465 300 8,810, 223 319 9,780,059 
British Columbia!.. 206} 8,244,218 209| 9,395,264 215) 10,363,047 240} 11,283,980 264| 11,072,915 

@anada.z.....20.23 2, 449/86, 249,752) 2,522/95,833,340| 2,604] 104,963,599) 2,749] 108,603,966) 2,813) 105,129,881 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


15.—_Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations 1953 and 1954 


Item 

1953 
Establishments..........:.....6- No. 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 
Amusement taxes....:............ $ 
Peed UAT MISSIONS Svs\s.. bc) o> o o's lies No. 

1954 
BLA DIISNMENtS. soc scens cece ee ees No. 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 
Inmmusement taxS.............000. $ 
Patd G@AMISSIONS............0.0-> No. 


Regular 
Theatres 


1,906 

100, 889,361 
12,760, 235 
241,182,726 


1,938 
97,012, 140 
12,098,922 

218, 508, 653 


Drive-in 
Theatres 


230 

6,316, 947 
721,630 
12,380, 246 


Community 
Enterprises 


5, 647, 668 


645 
1,800,794 
128,515 
5, 269,925 


Itinerant 
Operators 


3l, 
1,381, 


385, 
26, 


1,106, 


859 
655 


658 
682 
189 
070 


3,554 
109,072,528 
13,582,540 
259 , 346, 837 


3,471 
105,515, 563 
12,975, 256 
237, 264, 894 
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Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—A record of the value of 
work performed by power laundries and cleaning and dyeing establishments during the 
five years 1949-53 is given in Table 16, together with other basic data on operation. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1919-54 
and by Province 1954 


ne Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants loess and Ane of Work 

pee Wages Materials Performed 

= a4 PoweEr LAUNDRIES 

No. No. $ $ $ 
TQA9  sirssces scone haied whites es eae 332 14, 240 20, 408, 336 4,485,435 38, 659, 596 
TOS O et oceseatinetstasscnckel etc GA. Con Eee 323 14,310 20,976, 430 4,811,682 40,586, 942 
LOB Fas todos ar ee depend aoe e-pereon ae Oe Hae. ee 317 14,079 22,248,517 of 44,053, 442 
De rete cesveie try. tap akata hal ta ata schol sea URI Tee 307 13, 922 24,496,053 6, 143,769 46, 852, 690 
1953 2. siceee. ee A a 310 14, 164 25,801, 841 6,511, 296 49,120, 933 
1954 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 5 92 110,596 22,566 251,648 
Noval Scotia.’ fh. SS cated, Sa Oe oe 12 381 602, 898 129, 867 1,244,044 
New, Brunswith ch wcindispuereni erase eee «eee 12 414 634, 952 131, 237 1,229,706 
QUE DEG amer keno cath Sener Aika eon aod aT eee 73 4,303 NAP RY: 1,329,054 14,635,291 
Ontario 25 Aa. 22 a ee ee ee 115 4,860 9, 290,349 1,597,397 17,845,916 
IMATE ODS Macinr, Bire 8 Gi dee aa ee Rn are 8 509 1,019, 447 191,505 1,824,733 
Saskatchewan eyen acta ese nthe eee een ones 10 301 635,357 151,284 1,318,521 
Al berber Satter 80.) tard cis. Sewanee tas eee at 19 850 1,647,338 359, 692 3,083,088 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.......... 45 2,044 4,877,477 753,069 9.080.295 
Canadas 1954: sacia0..caud ares 299 13,754 26,635,646 4,665,671 50,513, 242 
Dry CLEANING AND DYEING PLANTS al 
No. No. $ $ $ 
SAU BU nar e.g amputee bi or eran 5 ar oR oR eC ARN. SoTeRe TA 905 12,886 20,107,095 4,939,685 42,574,449 
LO5OS RE eee ee eh ere ema 919 13,450 21,704, 698 5,378, 564 46, 249, 622 
LORI Seren et ae eine Ge renee ro eee Tae 981 13,933 23, 850,119 Be 52,798,415 
1952 eh oop BRR ee Ree bo HERO | Laan ye nee 991 14, 816 27,148,924 6,710,355 58,478, 449 
1953) siscc.. TORS S De aL SES os. sc Oke Ie ae 1,029 15,234 29,898,356 7,255,050 64,029,307 
1954 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 17 296 551,046 133,159 1,160,341 
NovaiSeotia toe... iusatie tain aire ie NAME e ies 42 608 1,006, 257 247,112 2,145,592 
New Brunswick... .@.30c ie. Ue eee 33 310 506,110 158,918 1,270,709 
Quebeers?...... 8. MAA. | eR eae 199 3,424 6, 805, 807 1,669,199 14,493,781 
Ontario's 8. i. 2542 o. eete a ae Sees 485 6,735 13,921,958 3,314,944 29,732,129 
Manitobars) 825 ohn duos 6 eee 47 1,175 2,528,176 529,225 4,731,783 
Saskatchewan. crete eee ee onan 71 632 1,338,505 324,613 3,123,547 
Albertarc) 32 [2.5m Se i aes een 101 Hee 2, 2,201,515 549, 937 4,990,925 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.......... 112 LATS 2,653,337 608, 325 5,574, 023 
Canadas 1994 see accion 1,197 15,485 31,512,711 7,535,432 67,222,831 


Advertising Agencies.—Table 17 records the growth of business done by advertising 


agencies during 1954 as compared with the four previous years. 


17.—_Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies 1950-54 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Billings’ oh beh eaOee ie as ad See $ 96, 220,544 108,413,585 | 121,666,983 | 144,339,308 156, 163,289 

Commissionable billings. ....... $ 95 , 566,600 107, 461,752 120,628, 827 142,957,916 154, 467, 028 

_ Other = ia I Rk ce a ee are em ha $ 653, 944 951, 833 1,038, 156 1,381,392 1,696, 261 

Girossinevenuensan.eao.2 shee $ 15,012,672 17,015, 496 19,060, 261 22,591,718 24,579, 169 

Distribution of billings— 

Bupheations se aeanec: ae oa eee aC. 59-6 59-3 59-9 59-1 56-4 
Other:visualBowess. 05: ook ee 0. 5-7 5-2 4-5 4-2 4-5 
Progus gen, artwork, etc........ p.c. 18-5 18-0 17-1 17-4 17-3 
TIO. She x, Gi ROR Mh 'sp vo ha aR p.c. ; : ; ” 15-4 
elewision....N. cea wet fo secs ae p.c. . 17-3 17-6 187 5:5 
WHEN A Ao esata ns cee es ite 0-1 0-2 0-9 0-6 0-9 


ee ee oe eee, ae ee ee 
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Hotels.—In 1954 there were 5,208 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,161 of them full- 
year hotels and 1,047 seasonal hotels. Table 18 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue. 


18.—Hotels and their Receipts by Source 1950-54 and by Province 1954 


Receipts 


Year and Province Hotels Rooms Beer, All 
Rooms Meals | Wine and! Other Total 
Liquor | Sources 


No. No. $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
LACES ON, 2 poh ace Diego ern em eC ny Gea 5,169 146,353 75, 842 58,586 162,815 25, 147 322,390 
BODIE Sr eee ee RT ee at 5,092 146, 441 83,322 63, 440 180,642 29,878 357 , 282 
NORD herr thang Holac genet? Sgt Be ec ess 5,157 140,615 89,879 67, 269 201,759 33,029 391,936 
Dey eee tre andes ck aa as walle Ge 0: 5, 209 149, 653 93,914 70,974 209 , 984 35, 843 410,715 
1954 

IN GROG LATEL obs acid ois. <a ety acar oragers 27 796 769 600 680 242 27201 
Prince Edward Island................ 26 719 313 244 _— 48 605 
INGEN COU een corr eee tela oe cy 146 3,915 2,910 2,557 399 652 6,518 
IN yp ASUS WACK 5 eis ttc id one se yexsis) bs vans otc 100 3,276 2,083 1,392 — 463 3,938 
Qhrebec walstaiseuet . Wie ottbies lew ses 1,545 40,376 23,569 18,794 48,165 8,075 98,603 
GM terior apts debian th) ins cikrrotedats 1,546 46, 566 30, 562 27,594 62,248 12,164 132,568 
NERECOD arch Eh baat ie: ack «etic aaah’ 289 8,008 4,569 2,543 19,046 2,151 28,309 
San katCMeWalleeiing . cis cke cade csdaen 526 11,651 5,875 3,469 24, 299 3,022 36, 665 
OTE PTA SORE RL, bho sito alanis 453 14, 620 10, 667 6,532 27,608 4,869 49 ,676 
BrtishWolumbpiaes 42. Shes. Baw 550 18,963 12,777 7,104 22,110 4,692 46,683 

OU GUAISS LODE oe. foe sc eleene 5,208 | 148,890 94,094 70,829 | 204,555 36,378 405,856 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


The following special article, prepared by the Marketing Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, covers the general movement of farm-produced foods from producer to con- 
sumer, with the exception of the grain trade which is dealt with separately in Subsection 1. 
Livestock marketings, treated briefly in the article, are covered in greater detail in 
Subsection 2. 


MARKETING FARM-PRODUCED FOODS 


A constantly widening choice of farm-produced foods, either fresh, canned, frozen or 
otherwise processed, is available to the Canadian consumer. Through the medium of 
research and experimentation in such fields as plant and animal breeding, soil fertilization, 
insect and disease control, and work methods, producers are able to supply more desirable 
kinds and varieties of products to meet specific needs and preferences of the fresh market 
and of processors. Also, improved methods of storage and transport have made the 
various kinds of farm-grown perishables, in suitable fresh or processed forms, widely 
available through most of the year. These, together with imports, provide a much steadier 
supply and a greater variety than in past years. 


The marketing trend during the present century has been to shift increasingly difficult 
procedures from the farmer to the specialist. Well qualified and equipped packing plants, 
boards, agencies, etc., are today playing a major role in the preparation and distribution 
of agricultural food products. While this trend may have resulted in higher marketing 
costs it has also been productive of superior quality products, and costs to the consumer 
may well be moderate in relation to value received. 


The current trend in the collection and centralization of farm products at processing 
or packing points has often resulted in fewer plants; as exemplified by large dairy plants 
replacing local cheese factories and creameries and by the establishment of packing plants 
in commercial production areas. Purchase from farmers on a graded basis is widespread 
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and the grading is often carried through to the consumer. Many products are moved 
from farms by truck, rail movement having been largely replaced for such items as milk and 
cream and for most of the livestock. On the other hand the railways, by the introduction 
of improved refrigerator cars and faster, more reliable schedules, have met the needs for 
the rapid and often long haul of perishable fresh and processed products. However they 
have had to share the growing traffic with refrigerated and other heavy trucks for hauls of 
all distances, but particularly short and intermediate movements. 


A practice closely associated with transportation is pre-cooling of fruits and vegetables 
to be shipped fresh or to be stored. Of a similar nature is the pre-heating of cars or trucks 
for winter transport. Optimum temperatures for shipment and storage have been experi- 
mentally determined and the practices of shippers modified as necessary. The Canadian 
climate, with its short growing season and rigorous winter, makes it necessary to store 
some home-grown farm products and also certain products imported from distant growing 
areas. The increase in cold storage cubic capacity in the period 1948 to 1953 was about 
25 p.c. The rate of growth for freezer space was higher than for cooler space, reflecting 
the increasing demand for frozen foods in processing and also for home consumption. 


The wholesaling of food has been characterized recently by a tendency for integration 
with retailing and even with processing. That is, chain retailers have provided their own 
wholesale facilities in each large city—a co-ordinated food receiving and shipping plant. 
Some of the chains control farm-product processing plants organized to fill the needs of 
the chain outlets. 


The comparatively recent development of the self-service type of retail store has 
revolutionized retail merchandising and has been responsible directly or indirectly for 
other trends such as consumer-size packaging and open refrigerated display cases. At one 
time self-service was generally considered to be impractical for produce and meat depart- 
ments largely because of the lack of suitable packaging material that would also enable the 
prospective purchaser to see the contents. The introduction of transparent film in 1924 
was a milestone in food merchandising and since then the improvements and refinements 
in both the material and in packaging techniques have resulted in its application to a great 
variety of agricultural food products. Further impetus was given to the self-service trend 
in retail stores by rising wage scales and the shortage of labour in the immediate post 
World War II years. The large staff required for the maintenance of bulk displays and 
individual selection and packaging for the customer has been substantially reduced by 
prepackaging. From the consumer’s point of view the prepackaged product facilitates 
shopping and has established new standards in sanitation and cleanliness. It also enables 
the purchaser to identify the product by brand or trade name and by grade. Superior 
quality merchandise properly identified attracts repeat business while inferior quality 
can be recognized and rejected. Another advantage to the consumer is the fact that many 
commodities are trimmed and washed and excess parts of the product discarded. 


While the self-service principle has been applied primarily by the larger chain organi- 
zations it is employed in modified form by many independent retailers and those in smaller 
communities. It should be mentioned that despite the rapid development of chain 
stores of various kinds in urban areas in recent years the independents continue to account 
for the greater volume of sales. The proportion in 1955 was 59 p.c. compared with 67 p.c. 
in 1949. Credit is not generally available at chains and for this and reasons of convenience 
the independent retailer continues to be popular. 


Steadily increasing population and rising income levels in the war and postwar 
years have resulted in a greater demand for the constantly widening variety of foods in 
new forms which producers, processors and marketing agencies have to offer. These 
population and income considerations, together with technological developments, have 
made possible a substantial shift in food preparation from the kitchen to the factory. 
The reduction in time required for home food preparation together with the desire to 
attain a higher standard of living have induced many married women to secure employment 
outside the home. Kitchen shortcuts are of obvious value to such families. 


( 
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Datry PRopuctTs 


New methods of marketing milk and dairy products have affected the process of 
marketing from the farm through to the retail store. Today the farmer ships his cans 
of milk direct to the factory or city milk plant by truck, whereas formerly they were 
taken from the farm by wagon, perhaps to be transferred later to a milk train if they were 
to be sent long distances. The latest transportation development relieves the farmer 
still further by eliminating cans entirely. In a few areas tank trucks visit farms daily 
and siphon milk directly from large tanks installed by the farmer. Tank trucks have also 
come into use to move milk between dairy factories. 


Improvement in methods of transportation has been one of the major reasons for 
the increase in the size of dairy factories, permitting them to draw milk from larger 
areas than formerly. The growth of large centres of population has been a contributory 
cause, especially in the increase in size of city dairies. Another factor tending to increase 
the size of dairy factories is that much of the modern manufacturing equipment can be 
used economically only by factories that receive milk in large quantities. The spray 
process of drying milk is replacing the older roller process. Spray powder is better for 
many purposes than roller powder and spray driers usually have a larger capacity than 
roller driers, so the size of milk powder plants has tended to increase. The continuous butter- 
making process, by which cream fed into one end of a complex machine emerges as neat 
one pound prints at the other, has been recently installed in several Canadian factories. 
The continuous butter-making machines can be used to best advantage only in plants 
receiving considerable quantities of cream. 


Improvement of quality has been an important factor in the modernization of the 
marketing of dairy products. Pasteurization of fluid milk has been practised more gener- 
ally over the years. ‘‘Flash” pasteurizers have been developed which do not affect milk 
flavour as did the older types. Quality of butter, cheese and concentrated products has 
come under close scrutiny by governments and the dairy industry, and government grade 
designations have become widely accepted as indications of high quality. 


In addition to improving the quality of its products, the dairy industry has served 
the consumer by giving him a greater variety from which to choose. Process cheese, a 
product made by grinding cheddar cheese and treating it with other ingredients, has become 
increasingly popular as ha’ve cheese spreads which can be applied easily to bread or crackers 
and double as cheese sauce when heated. 


For many years scientists have been looking for products which have all the desirable 
qualities of fresh milk but which can be more easily transported and stored. Although 
no completely satisfactory substitute for fresh milk has yet been developed considerable 
progress has been made. In the past year or so, ‘instant’ dry skimmed milk products 
have appeared on the market. ‘Instant’ powder can be rapidly converted to liquid 
skimmed milk by adding water and stirring. In the powder form, the product can be 
stored without refrigeration. Evaporated milk has also shared as a replacement for the 
fresh product in areas where fluid milk is not readily obtainable and is also widely used 
for feeding infants. Canadians use more evaporated milk per capita than the people of 
any other country. 


Perhaps the most striking changes of all, from the point of view of the consumer, are 
those that have occurred in the merchandising of dairy products in retail stores. Gleaming 
counters filled with light weight disposable cartons of milk, attractively packaged butter, 
and an assortment of cheeses beyond the imagination of consumers of a decade ago, are 
a familiar sight and a welcome one to the busy housewife intent on providing her family 
with a variety of good foods. 


LIVESTOCK AND MratTs 


Canada continues to produce a plentiful supply of meats, providing for a fairly high 
domestic consumption with a surplus for export, although the latter is gradually diminishing 
as the population increases, 
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Increasing transportation costs and the development of refrigeration have tended to 
reduce the shipment of live animals to distant markets. It is more economical to slaughter 
the animals close to the production area and ship the surplus product to deficit areas, 
The same factors are tending toward some decentralization of the packing industry. There 
is less country slaughter, more of the meat supplies for small towns and villages being 
delivered under refrigeration from inspected plants. 

Prepackaging of meat before it reaches the retail counter is a trend well under way. 
The wrapping films now in use have been developed mostly since 1945. A growing pro- 
portion of all meats are retailed on a self-service basis but frequently in the same store 
there is a choice between self-service or butcher service. This type of merchandising is 
offered mainly in chain stores and in other large city stores. The constantly increasing 
consumer demand for ready-to-serve foods has resulted in the appearance of a great variety 
of canned and otherwise processed meat and meat products. 


PouLTRY AND EGaGs 


The poultry industry is rapidly assuming the characteristics of a manufacturing 
business. Improvements in housing, nutrition, breeding and management practices of 
this industry have reduced the need for poultrymen to tie production to any season of the 
year. Natural production cycles, peak egg production and hatchings in the spring and 
the growth of young chickens in summer and autumn still persist, but most commercial 
poultrymen are now offsetting the marketing disadvantages of these cycles. 

Although commercial egg marketings were about the same in 1945 as in 1954, there 
was a marked difference in the regularity of supply. In 1945 April marketings were four 
times larger than in October when production was at a seasonal low. In 1954 however 
marketings were more uniformly distributed throughout the year as illustrated by the 
fact that production in April was only one-quarter more than in August, which had become 
the low month. 

The poultry meat supply pattern has been levelled out by the development of the 
broiler business in Canada. Broilers are light weight meat-type chicken marketed through- 
out the year at the age of ten to twelve weeks, weighing 33 lb. live weight. White breed 
turkeys, aged about three months, are also marketed throughout the year and weigh 
7 to 8 lb. With the more regular supply of fresh poultry throughout the year, the cold 
storage holding of poultry and shell eggs is becoming less important and variation in price 
during the season is less pronounced; both of these trends have consumer appeal. The 
variation of Grade A Large egg prices has been reduced by more than one-third in recent 
years, and prices of broilers vary little throughout the year, which in turn tempers the 
price variation for other kinds of poultry. 

Most eggs receive no processing but are sorted for quality and size before being packed 
in cases or cartons by producers or market agencies and sold as shell eggs. A small portion 
of these shell eggs intended for cold storage is dipped in a tasteless, odorless oil to help 
preserve quality but the tendency is for an increasing proportion of the shell eggs to move 
more directly from producer to the retail outlet through fewer handlers. Fewer storage 
eggs are reaching retail outlets. Instead surplus eggs are being broken for use as frozen 
egg and dried egg. Eggs in these forms, used chiefly by bakeries, confectioners and pro- 
ducers of dry cake mixes, enter households in forms unrecognized by consumers. 

Changes in marketing poultry meat have been more spectacular than with eggs. 
Ten years ago poultry was commonly marketed only in the dressed form (blood and feathers 
removed). Although this form of marketing still dominates the poultry meat industry 
in Canada the development of the broiler industry is rapidly bringing about a change. 
Broilers are marketed in the ready-to-cook form either as whole chicken or in parts and as a 
result. increasing quantities of heavy poultry are being sold in the ready-to-cook form. 
Large numbers of fowl are also being canned whole. 

Increased domestic consumption of poultry products in recent years is largely 
attributable to the changes in production and marketing. Egg consumption has increased 
on a per capita basis as well as with population growth and the per capita consumption of 
poultry has gone up slightly more than one-third in the past few years. Poultry in Canada 
is no longer a Sunday treat but has become an everyday dish. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Marketing of fruit and vegetable crops has been modernized by the use of new tech- 
niques in packaging, transportation, refrigeration and processing, particularly by freezing. 
Rapid movement by rail and truck and occasionally by air, plus temperature control, have 
enabled highly perishable fresh fruits and vegetables to move from one end of the continent 


_ to another at any season of the year. With this development the seasonal supply nature 


of many crops has virtually disappeared and consumers in the more northerly sections 
are no longer limited to short local seasonal production. Modern storage and transport 
facilities also tend to assist in distribution and thus aid in maintaining a balance of supply. 
This directly benefits the consumer by preventing abnormally high prices in areas or at 
times when local shortages occur. 

The railway refrigerator car has long been important in moving fresh fruits and 
vegetables to market. Besides icing the bunkers for cool air circulation around the ship- 
ment it had been the practice to ‘top ice’ lettuce and other crops that wilt quickly. A 
new ‘vacuum pack’ process now rapidly cools lettuce packed in cartons instead of wooden 
crates, after which it is promptly placed in refrigerated cars or trucks and requires only 
regular bunker ice to its destination. In the car that previously took 24,000 lb. of 
crate lettuce, 30,000 lb. of carton vacuum-packed lettuce may now be carried. Washing 
and sometimes waxing of fruits and vegetables now contribute to good appearance and 
keeping qualities. 

The most recent and dramatic development in processing has been in fast frozen 
foods. By this method fruits and vegetables, the latter after a two minute steam blanching, 
are subjected to temperatures of —30° F. to —40°F. until hard frozen and then immediately 
placed in storage at O°F. to —10°F, Fruit may be frozen in its natural state but sugar 
is usually added to enhance the flavour. This process has gained considerable impetus in 
recent years with the development of home freezers and food plants together with increased 
frozen food capacity in newer models of home refrigerators. Frozen products require low 
temperatures at all stages of distribution, a limiting factor in distribution at the retail level 
which is rapidly being overcome. Frozen food cabinet space in retail outlets, particularly 
in the new supermarket type of stores in urban areas, has greatly expanded. Smaller 
retail stores and those in smaller communities are gradually installing the necessary equip- 
ment and the difficulties of delivery in small lots to serve such stores are gradually being 
overcome. ‘The choice in frozen foods is also being constantly enlarged. 

Another aspect of the frozen food industry of indirect concern to the consumer is the 
extent to which quick freezing is being utilized to store products for eventual use in manu- 
facture. For instance in the manufacture of strawberry and raspberry jams, the use of 
fruit preserved by the former SOz2 process is no longer permitted; this chemical preservation 
process has been replaced to a large extent by freezing. In the manufacture of soups, 
frozen vegetables have entirely replaced vegetables in brine. Production of frozen fruits 
and vegetables in 1954 for all purposes, plus imports, approximated 20,000 tons or seven 
times the volume of ten years ago. 

Constant improvements are being made in the long established preservation tech- 
nique of canning. ‘The time lag between harvesting and processing is being steadily 
reduced by improved mechanical devices and methods. This results in retention of flavour 
and improvement in appearance of the finished product. The vacuum pack method for 
corn is typical; the process is quicker and hotter and the product tastier and more attractive 


- to the eye. High temperature flash pasteurization of tomato juice has improved flavour 


and keeping qualities. 

The baby food section of the canning industry has expanded greatly and a wide variety 
of such products is now available. Production of 26,462 tons of canned infant foods in 
1954 was nearly six times the output of ten years earlier. Another interesting development 
in canning is the increase in production of canned pet foods. The output of canned dog 
and cat food in 1954 amounted to 42,881 tons compared with only 59 tons ten years ago. 

Dehydration, employed quite extensively during the war years for the Armed Forces 
to reduce bulk, is no longer used to the same extent as a method of preservation for fruits 
and vegetables. Dehydrated onions, usually in the form of powder, and apples are the 
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only two products of any importance today, although dehydrated soups continue to be 
fairly popular. A combination of dehydration and freezing is used for citrus juices sold 
in frozen concentrated form. Concentrated but not frozen tomato juice is also a new 
product on the Canadian market. 


Foop CONSUMPTION 


In examining levels of food consumption as marketing methods have been improved, 
it is necessary to look at trends for various kinds of food. The more perishable foods 
and the so-called ‘protective’ foods supply proteins and vitamins to the human body. 
Bulk foods and starchy foods have a necessary place in a good diet but tend to be cheaper. 
A better diet based on sustained good income and more effective production and merchan- 
dising methods might be expected to emphasize meats, fruits and vegetables, and some dairy 
products while per capita consumption of cereals, potatoes and sugars would tend to decline. 
National per capita averages of consumption since 1950 moreover do indicate an upward 
trend for meats, fruits, poultry and eggs. Cereal consumption has declined from year to 
year, and irregular declines have occurred also for potatoes, sugars and syrups. Milk 
and cheese consumption has been slightly upward. 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade 


Marketing Problems and Policies 1954-55 


Production, marketings and exports of the five major Canadian grains in 1954-55 
were down from the unusually high levels of the three preceding crop years. Adverse 
weather and probably the worst rust epidemic on record in western Canada were largely 
responsible for the sharp reduction in outturn of the 1954 grain crop. Despite the relatively 
low yields of western grain crops in 1954 the pressure on Canada’s grain storage and 
handling facilities remained unrelieved during the 1954-55 crop year. Record farm stocks 
of wheat, barley and rye and next-to-record farm stocks of oats and flaxseed at July 31, 1954 
provided an unprecedented farm carryover of old-crop grain for the end of a crop year. 
As a result of the unusually tight storage position the Canadian Wheat Board had to keep 
under continuous review the situation with respect to the provision of adequate supplies 
of the various grains at the right time and in the desired positions to meet both domestic 
and export commitments. At the same time the Board endeavoured to ensure all pro- 
ducers the opportunity of delivering grain in as equitable a manner as possible. As in 
recent years, marketing arrangements for wheat, oats and barley in western Canada in 
1954-55 continued under the system of compulsory crop-year pools administered by the 
Board. Other grains in western Canada and all grains in eastern Canada continued to 
be sold on the open market. ! 

At the beginning of the 1954-55 crop year the Board established an initial delivery 
quota of 100 units, each being the equivalent of 3 bu. of wheat or 8 bu. of oats or 5 bu. 
of barley or 5 bu. of rye. As conditions permitted, individual shipping points were trans- 
ferred from initial to general quotas, under which producers were permitted, as in 1953-54, 
to deliver a certain number of bushels per ‘specified’ acre, the specified acreage consisting 
of the permit holder’s acreage seeded to wheat (other than Durum), oats, barley and rye 
plus his acreage in summerfallow in 1954. General delivery quotas were gradually 
increased from 2 to 8 bu. per specified acre at individual stations as space became available, 
with all except 28 closed stations being on the 8 bu. quota by July 27, 1955. 

Preliminary data indicate that total marketings of the five major grains in western 
Canada in 1954-55 amounted to about 524,600,000 bu. compared with 608,300,000 bu. 
in 1953-54 and the ten year (1944-45 —1953-54) average of 561,200,000 bu. Combined 
exports of the same grains, which include wheat flour, rolled oats and oatmeal, malt and 
pot and pear! barley in grain equivalent, totalled 370,700,000 bu. as against 441,500,000 bu. 
in 1953-54 and the ten year average of 380,700,000 bu. Mainly as a result of the smaller 
1954 crop, year-end stocks of grains showed a substantial drop fromthe record July 31, 1954 
levels. Combined stocks of the five major grains in all positions at July 31, 1955 were 
estimated at 694,900,000 bu., a drop of 22 p.c. from the previous year’s record 895,200,000 
bu. but 89 p.c. above the ten year average of 363,700,000 bu. 


~~ ee 
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19.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1954 and 1955 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 


Crop Year 1953-54 


Bee deters! Ader APOE) icky Cele shiadigielra vas Nase eO2T 80 2s 383-2 144-4 111-7 16-2 


3-9 
“Monge bePearsayornug CR es Sa eR SNR SE eee tet - 614-0 407-0 262-1 28-8 9-9 
MURDOLUE aes. Pelee Cotes cclcss cetewset oly Peete Oe ees 0-5 2 2 2 2 
Totats, Supply............ Sys ES a Eo aR 997-6 551-4 373-7 45-0 13-9 
ROXDOELS Nae tee icine nae ote ewes oo Nae sings 36g eolsth s 255-1 70-7 93-7 16-8 5-2 
BA GICSEICE SON es tise ise ree Nerwinls oS aes OR eta a eals chemist’ siaugitte oss 140-8 354-9 134-1 8-9 6-1 
METVITIT TOO Gi os ee hoe cole ahs BGS OH oles eas sieid seetcaied Ge aeehe s Fa, 46-4 4-8 0:3 0-2 2 
BPRS CUIOMONUS ans ca ciei x sie ce > Slee Ceeeivierciels 9 erele dle asst. 34-2 25-0 13-3 1-0 0:7 
ANA Gris susel snk. ats eels ats fale spats fase Shinui wetiodes es 2 — 12-7 0-8 3:8 
NGOS ITPA AGINO ae ee. ce ise ne Cc cvc ee ees senso sarees 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-2 2 
Animales dvandt wasters ho Skfostc ac hided sacle y oedeees 60-1 324-9 107-7 6-6 1-6 
Totals, Disposition. ........0.3..c0ceccceseees 395-9 425-6 227-8 25°% 11-3 
Crop Year 1954-55 
ATTY OVERAGUIY ION, LOOSE ey Mi liante c otrdie avsiele si ahclero as sine sisrureerers 601-7 125-8 145-9 19-3 2-6 
PPTOGUCTION INGLODL ah Acs aust. om saw b= cays cite re wea wh eke 308-9 306-8 175-5 14-2 11-2 
PEMIEER SARA Th Cas Fees islate so x SS hie k's Rowse Mth wie belay 0-2 2 2 2 2 
Totals; Suppl ysis tsesoc. sesry chee ares cia: ob Beate 919-8 432-6 321-4 33°5 13-8 
iP oTe) Hfst ey Oe OC 0 DORI O PSEA gtd Do ORE OC OEE ar oO ta Toa 251-9 22-2 80-9 9°3 6°3 
OFC IRVOS GLC HASE Ae eerie ore eta e fa sore whe age lnve elaial aps! oeslie ols epsiislenles Si evarieyere"esgis 159-1 326-8 150-2 5-6 6-3 
Totals, Disposition.................0.2-eeeees 411-0 349-0 231-9 14-9 12-6 
Garry Oversditl yao pA O OS ax. specs ove corstepad tramisings Weloyehepsaersaye Aeioye 493-7 83-6 90-4 18-6 1-2 


1 Import and export data for wheat, oats, barley and rye respectively include flour in terms of wheat, rolled 
oats in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 


Wheat.—Supply and Disposition.—Stocks of wheat on hand at the beginning of the 
1954-55 crop year amounted to a record 601,700,000 bu., representing the sixth consecutive 
annual increase from the unusually low level of 77,700,000 bu. on hand at July 31, 1948. 
Total crop-year supplies, consisting of the record carryover, the 1954 crop of 308,900,000 bu. 
and imports of 200,000 bu., amounted to 910,800,000 bu., the fourth highest on record. 


20.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1949-55 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1948-49 | 1949-50r | 1950-517 | 1951-52 | 1952-53" | 1953-54" | 1954-55 

“CUM ATCOnY fir vg Willey 8 lg gt A eee 77:7 102-4 112-2 189-2 217-2 383 +2 601-7 

PEPOUUCLLIONSE Sh iter sca eee tapeaae ss 381-4 366-0 466-5 553-6 701-9 614-0 308-9 

AY HOTESE AS Ae Tees che Relvlda syns Sy eiels « 0-3 2 2 2 2 0-5 0-2 

Totals, Supply.............. 459-4 468-4 578-7 742-9 919-1 997-6 910-8 

PUTDORUS LEME aT Eo eee toate c osge crs sae 232-3 225-1 241-0 355-8 385-5 255-1 251-8 

MISTEIESTIO MSOs chine Gh is beste LalelGi ai lals, ove 124-7 131-1 148-5 169-9 150-4 140-8 165-2 

Totals, Disposition......... 357-0 356-2 389-5 525-7 535-9 395-9 417-0 

PRATT VOVET 0 UL Ol: siare 06 visiejseie:s 5 as a 102-4 112-2 189-2 217-2 383-2 601-7 493-7 
al ll ee a ce I lth i a ll ee ee aaa ee i aaa ak eo 

1 Includes wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 
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Price and Marketing Arrangements——The marketing of western Canadian wheat 
during the 1954-55 crop year was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a 
one year pool basis with the initial payment set at $1.40 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. The initial payment for No. 1 C.W. 


=— = 


Amber Durum was again established at $1.50 per bu. No adjustment or final payments — 


had been announced by Nov. 30, 1955 on the 1954-55 pool. However on Nov. 6, 1954 
an interim payment of 10 cents per bu. on 1953-54 deliveries of wheat was announced. 
This payment covered all 1953-54 deliveries with the exception of certain special varieties 
that had not yet been sold in sufficient quantity to justify an interim payment. The final 
payment on the 1953-54 pool was announced on May 16, 1955 and averaged 6-384 cents 
per bu. on farmers’ deliveries of 398,000,000 bu. Prior to the deduction of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act levy, the net price realized by producers in the 1953-54 pool for No. 1 


Northern wheat, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, was $1.56426 — 


per bu. The corresponding realized price for the 1952-53 pool was $1.81871 per bu. 


Final payments to producers for wheat delivered to the 1954-55 pool will depend on 
the average prices at which the Board has been able to sell the various grades, as well as 
the costs incurred by the Board in carrying abnormally heavy stocks over an extended 
period of time. 


The 1954-55 crop year coincided with the second year of the current three year Inter- 


national Wheat Agreement. Under its provisions Canada had an export quota of 152,300,000 - 


bu. for 1954-55 and, according to the final report on the year’s transactions, Canadian 
sales under the agreement totalled 109,200,000 bu. Sales under the Agreement were quite 
widely distributed, with all but 16 of the 44 importing countries included in the pact 
purchasing wheat and/or flour from Canada. The larger purchasers from Canada under 
the Agreement were: the Federal Republic of Germany 21,400,000 bu.; Japan 16,800,000 
bu.; Belgium 15,000,000 bu.; and the Netherlands 10,800,000 bu. The greater part of 
Canada’s wheat trade during 1954-55 was carried on in Class II wheat (i.e., wheat exported 
outside the provisions of the International Wheat Agreement). The leading market for 
Class II wheat was the United Kingdom, that country accounting for about 89,200,000 bu. 
of wheat as grain and the equivalent of an additional 12,600,000 bu. in the form of wheat 


flour. The combined Canadian exports of 251,900,000 bu. of wheat and flour went to — 


86 countries, territories and colonies during the crop year. 


During 1954-55 domestic sales of wheat, with the exception of Durum, were made at 
the same prices as those prevailing for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Throughout the crop year an additional 10 cents per bu. over the [WA price was 
charged on domestic sales of Durum. During the entire 1954-55 crop year Class II prices 
for all grades of wheat except Durum coincided with the IWA and domestic quotations. 
All through the season Class II Durum sold at a substantial margin over Durum sold 
under IWA or for domestic use. 


Exports of wheat and flour (in terms of wheat) during 1954-55 amounted to 251,900,000 
bu., about 1 p.c. below the 255,100,000 bu. in 1953-54 but well above the prewar (1935-36— 
1939-40) average of 182,500,000 bu. The 1954-55 total exports consisted of 211,300,000 
bu. of wheat as grain and the equivalent of 40,600,000 bu. of wheat flour. Total domestic 
(commercial and farm) disappearance of wheat increased from 140,800,000 bu. in 1953-54 
to a level of 159,100,000 bu. in 1954-55. This total was also slightly above the 1944-45— 
1953-54 average of 150,600,000 bu. and surpassed by a wide margin the prewar average 
of 114,400,000 bu. The upward movement in domestic use during 1954-55 was largely 
attributable to the substantial increase in the amount of wheat fed to livestock. As a 
result of lower supplies and increased domestic use year-end stocks of wheat at July 31, 
1955 dropped to 499,700,000 bu. but were still substantially above average. 


Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition.—Preliminary data on supply and disposition 
of the major Canadian grains for the crop year 1954-55 together with revised and more 


detailed data for 1953-54 are set out in Table 19. Carryover stocks of wheat, barley and — 
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rye were at record levels at July 31, 1954 but total crop-year supplies of these grains were 
lower than in 1953-54 because of much smaller crops in 1954. The combined effect of 
lower carryover stocks and a small crop caused a substantial reduction in total supplies 
of oats but supplies of flaxseed were only slightly lower than in 1953-54 since the increase 


_ in production virtually offset the reduction in carryover stocks. 


Total exports of coarse grains in 1954-55 were down considerably from those of 1953-54, 
although still above the ten year (1944-45—1953-54) average for barley, rye and flaxseed. 
The sharpest drop occurred in exports of oats (including rolled oats and oatmeal) which fell 
from 70,700,000 bu. in 1953-54 to 22,200,000 bu. in 1954-55. Exports of barley (including 
malt and pot and pearl barley in barley equivalent) amounted to 80,900,000 bu., the third 
highest on record, and nearly double the ten year average of 41,900,000 bu. Rye exports 
at 9,300,000 bu. were sharply below the record 1953-54 total of 16,800,000 bu. but still 
slightly above the ten year average. The only increase over 1953-54 was registered by 
flaxseed exports which at 6,300,000 bu. were the highest since 1943-44. Domestic use of 
all grains continued at a high level in 1954-55 and this, together with fairly sharp reductions 
in total supplies, caused a substantial reduction in year-end carryover stocks from the 
record or near-record levels of July 31, 1954. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of western Canada oats and barley 
in 1954-55 was again carried on through compulsory crop-year pools administered by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments for both grains were made on the same basis 
as in 1953-54, i.e., 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. oats and 96 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 
6-Row barley, in store Fort William-Port Arthur. Increases in initial payments of 10 
cents per bu. for barley and 7 cents per bu. for oats were made effective on Mar. 14 and 
Mar. 21, 1955 respectively and made retroactive on all deliveries of these grains since 


~ Aug. 1, 1954. Details of final payments on the 1954-55 barley pool were announced on 


Nov. 21, 1955 while those on the oats pool were made known on Novy. 30, 1955. 


Final payments on the 112,428,326 bu. of barley delivered to the 1954-55 pool averaged 
5-814 cents per bu. after deduction of payment expenses and the 1 p.c. Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act levy. Total prices (basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur) realized by pro- 
ducers for representative grades, after deducting carrying charges in country and terminal 
elevators, Board administrative costs, etc., but before deducting the 1 p.c. PFAA levy, 
were $1 .10501 per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley and $1.00652 per bu. for No. 1 Feed 
barley. Final payments on the 69,581,184 bu. of oats delivered to the 1954-55 pool averaged 
5.432 cents per bu. Total prices realized by producers for representative grades, on the 
same basis as for barley, were $0.80743 for No, 2 C.W. and $0.71351 for No. 1 Feed oats. 


Preliminary data indicate that about 13,200,000 bu. of rye and 8,800,000 bu. of flaxseed 
were delivered by farmers in western Canada in 1954-55, both these grains being sold 
on the open market. In eastern Canada, where commercial grain production is on a 
much smaller scale, all grain continued to be sold on the open market. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—Although the volume of grain handled at 
eastern elevators in the 1953-54 crop year was sharply below the record total of 1952-53 
it compared favourably with the years prior to the unprecedented export movement in 
the two year period ended July 31, 1953. Receipts and shipments of each of the five 
major grains in 1953-54 were down from those of the previous crop year, with the greatest 
decreases in volume being registered by wheat and barley. Total receipts of the five 
grains in 1953-54 amounted to 367,701,383 bu., a decrease of 45 p.c. from the 1952-53 level, 
while total shipments at 354,181,460 bu. were 46 p.c. below those of 1952-53. 
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21. Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1950-54 


Nore.— Figures for the crop years ended 1922-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning w th the 1931 edition. 


ltem and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed || Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
LOLD=50 wth ee ahaa eek Oe 262,914,675 34, 911, 609 17, 239, 457 747, 858 8,711, 243 || 324,524, 842 
TODOS OLS yar nectar nctrssthtcetae 208,590,769 30, 631, 192 35,781,508 5,763, 488 7,522,620 || 288,289,577 
TQSTHO2 FAI eee, oa 380, 847, 530 43,117,242 113,942,213 7,803,517 6,913,172 |) 552,623,675 
DOD 2=03) sexe Haein eee ee 438,086,442 49, 827,694 157, 847, 406 8,078,375 | 11,211,224 | 665,051,141 
WD a Od sar. Me ceealsiet ysiitiesneetre 229,955, 136 41,756,777 84, 232,908 1,325,338 | 10,431,224 || 367,701,383 
Shipments— 
QAO SOA et otateets sheet tats 251, 853, 362 36, 140, 216° 18,139,086 1,553,094 | 11,743,926 || 319,429,684" 
EU es See FOR aD ato 4 223,500, 208 28,746,032 31,225,701 6,216,681 8,580,204 || 298, 268, 826 
LOOIS ODM ceNetee etttee reetee: 358, 201, 436 42,983, 657 109, 327, 850 7,644, 936 6,642,468 |} 524, 800,347 
1LQSZ=“S3yee Ws yee eves Oe 427 , 422, 896 49,870,352 162, 834, 639 7,255,950 | 11,141,489 || 658,525,326 
1 G5S=D4 sa atecomies cis cist ei ree 211, 822, 877 42, 825,733 86,875,792 1,944,955 | 10,712,103 || 354,181, 460 


Grain Inspections.—Reflecting the congestion existing in storage facilities the 
volume of grain inspected by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in the crop 
year ended July 31, 1954 was about 21 p.c. lower than in the preceding crop year. Inspec- 
tions of wheat at 349,377,385 bu., and barley at 113,410,889 bu. were down by 27 p.c. 
and 22 p.c. respectively while inspections of oats at 106,662,848 bu. were up slightly 
from those of 1952-53. The only other grains registering increases in inspections in 1953-54 
were flaxseed, buckwheat, peas and soybeans. Inspections of wheat, oats and barley 
accounted for 94 p.c. of the total Canadian grain inspected in 1953-54 as against 95 p.c. 
in 1952-53. 


22.— Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1953 and 1954 


1952-53 1953-54 
Grain Oftagriiat | Leaky eek Gat TRIG) ogee. LSI ceed So en ae teria: yi 

Western Eastern Western Eastern 

Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu bu. bu bu. bu. bu 

Wheat fo dceeie wee. te 470, 367, 968 9,476,933 | 479,844,901 | 337,114,919 12,262, 466 349,377,385 
SDHNGMUNGIEY. waite oe 469, 897,210 44, 809 469, 942,019 836, 760,056 — 886, 760,056 
Winter wheat.......... 470,758 9,482,124 9,902, 882 854, 863 12,262, 466 12,617,329 
Oats Aerie ee Ses 105, 500, 800 122,782 105, 623, 582 106,503,651 159,197 106, 662, 848 
Barleyin seert ere 144, 560, 107 524,807 145,084,914 | 112,098,022 1,312, 867 113, 410, 889 
Rye. eso. eee 14, 433, 627 341, 002 14,774, 629 11,212, 226 208, 430 11, 420, 656 
Hlaxseedin taco se ee oe 7, 261, 633 122,508 7,384, 141 7,829,988 16,735 7, 846,723 
Buckwheats.s: W¥. 2.0.08 186, 850 164,575 351, 425 354, 612 80,777 435,389 
Corn At eee en 175,955 11,676,016 11,851,971 589,960 10,559, 106 11,149,066 
Mixedigrainziec acne ine 2,217,300 15, 480 2,232,780 1,776,901 15,211 1,792,112 
PRESS ek seen te eee — —_ —_ _ 9,974 9,974 
Soy. Deans ener eee _ 2,311,191 2,311,191 _ 3,389,581 3,389,581 
BCANS 4..cccnace cee ene _ 686, 707 686, 707 —_— 572,033 572,033 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1954 navigation season opened officially on 
Apr. 20, nineteen days later than the official opening in 1953, and closed on Dec. 14, the 
same date as in 1953. During the season total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed and buckwheat amounted to 292,829,921 bu., down sharply from the 1953 
total of 441,983,089 bu. All grains shared in the decrease, with reductions in wheat, oats 
and barley amounting to 33 p.c., 40 p.c. and 27 p.c. respectively. 


ee ye 
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23.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Season of Navigation 1953 and 1954 
1953 1954 
Grain To To To To 
‘ Total : ot 
Canadian U.S. : Canadian U.S. : 
Ports Ports Shipments! Ports Ports Shipments? 
Whentie cs sin ase bu.| 200,287,969 8,318,478 | 209,117,510 || 135,656,766 5,005,969 140,705,001 
LSS eiaremtets Rinlaioace cS 40, 860,935 57,341, 563 98, 202,498 35, 181, 687 23,290,912 58, 472,599 
SATIOVrr acs cee eek oh sd 78,012,515 31,763, 840 110, 471,694 53, 338, 268 27,017, 157 80,671,641 
MOLL . Bieie aes bes . 3,188, 236 14, 489, 023 17,677,259 2,860,577 5,619, 683 8, 480, 260 
RIRXSCO ceraisc.c's elsia'e sd 6, 283, 288 — 6,283, 288. 4,372,189 4,372,189 
Buckwheat......... id 230,840 — 230, 840 128, 231 _ 128,231 
Totals........ bu. | 328,863,783 | 111,912,904 | 441,983,989 || 231,537,718 60, 933,721 292,829, 921 
Mixed grain......... Ib. 21,714,790 _ 21,714,790 _ — _ 
Sample grain....... cn 9,762,178 7,090,098 16, 852,276 12,033,369 —_ 12,033,369 
Screenings.......... tons 35, 843 86,698 122,541 13,925 47,236 61,161 


1 Includes following shipments direct to’ Europe: wheat 251,539 bu. and barley 695,339 bu. and includes 
259,524 bu. of wheat lost in shipwreck. 2 Includes following shipments direct to Europe: wheat 42,266 bu. 
and barley 316,216 bu. 


Wheat Flour.—After reaching a peak of 28,588,000 bbl. in 1946-47, Canadian wheat 
flour production dropped to a postwar low of 20,259,000 bbl. in 1949-50. Production in each 
of the following three crop years was only slightly below the five year (1945-46—1949-50) 
average of 23,985,000 bbl. A rather sharp drop occurred in 1953-54 however and a further 
slight decline in 1954-55 when production amounted to 20,717,000 bb]. During the crop 
year 1954-55, 71-7 p.c. of milling capacity was utilized compared with 70-1 p.c. in 1953-54. 

Exports of wheat flour during recent years have followed approximately the same 
pattern as production, dropping from the 1946-47 peak of 16,896,000 bbl. to 9,003,000 bbl. 
in 1954-55. The 1954-55 exports of wheat flour amounted to approximately 43 p.c. of 
production, a slightly smaller proportion than exported during the preceding few crop years. 

24.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1936-55 
(Barrel = 196 lb.) 
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Wheat Wheat Flour 
Crop Year (Aug. 1-July 31) Milled for 
Flour Production Exports 
’000 bu. 000 bbl. 7000 bbl. 
PAGO 5 0-3 OF OO 40 a «certs tiiiwis sic clo sttcte tats odncpdotae J sts scnicigin seas 67, 845 15,003 4,900 
re OA 4 lemme OAS bee ets 5 cio she Mecsas o Selden eo ee es vibes oertiers 99,705 22, 402 12,092 
ced 045-16) —— 01 040-50), ox tet le ris cee Ste ae Ca oT eS Raises ae eeulegere 107,330 23,985 13,173 
Deb Lees Me te ee scars Metin siete as a clo Garatar alle o wiSd ale SBlela te Ge aka tie hie 106,748 23, 630 12,427 
Sy Sah tears RT dics ckohe Rete Siecs, > alaldichs MST Met esate lotare a cle uetaintallate iso 6%. 3.5¥s 104, 494 22, 842 11,356 
DOE TS 0 Saw yes ORS tae SAE ee OAS biarieiencege. ¢ Marre ne iainu ir ion kcroicte 106,727 23, 866 12,556 
BD pete SC erent net eR che ircrs 5 weil custewtl cleat Scope ees boi ois ocaiee Cate a\'ee #0) sieecs 91,855 20,801 10,277 
TOS ES ee 6 ge A OS eae A a a a 92,421 20,717 9,003 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


Marketings of all classes of livestock were greater in 1954 than in 1953. Increases 
in total movement through recorded commercial channels amounted to 13-3 p.c. in cattle, 
10-0 p.c. in calves, 1-6 p.c. in hogs, and 4-3 p.c. insheep. Slaughter classes of steers sold 
at stockyards and packing plants increased 7-0 p.c. over 1953 to total 712,881 head. There 
was a decrease of 3-0 p.c. in the heavier grades over 1,000 lb., but the total of those graded 


* For more detailed information, see DBS annual, Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, and the Department 
of Agriculture publication, Livestock Market Review. Statistics of livestock and poultry are given at pp. 428-430 and 
436-437 respectively,of this volume. 
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under 1,000 Ib. increased by 18 p.c. Heifer gradings increased 19-0 p.c., fed calves 18-0 p.c. 
and cows 23-0 p.c. over the previous year. Steers constituted a slightly lower proportion 
of slaughter cattle, 36-7 p.c. in 1954 as compared with 39-1 p.c. in 1953. Feeder cattle 
shipments from yards and plants and on through-billings to country points in other prov- 
inces totalled 264,727, an increase of almost 20 p.c. over 1953. Quality of hogs was again 
somewhat lower than in the previous year. Grade A hogs constituted 26-0 p.c. of gradings 
in 1954 as compared with 27-3 p.c. in 1953 and 31-3 p.c. in 1951. The proportion in 
Grade B1 rose to 44:0 p.c. and Grade C comprised 9-1 p.c. in 1954 as compared with only 
4-2p.c. in 1950. Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces, notably Prince Edward Island 
with 53-6 p.c. Grade A carcasses, indicated improvement in hog quality. The price differen- 
tial between Grades A and B1 hogs was increased to $1 per cwt. on Apr. 12 from the 
40 cents per cwt. formerly paid, to offer greater inducement for quality production. Mar- 
ketings of sheep and lambs showed the third successive annual increase and about 60 p.c. 
of the 523,625 animals graded alive were ‘good’ lambs. Movement of feeder lambs at 
39,307 was the largest since 1951. 


25.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants by Grade 
1950-54 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle: 23. (astet aceon, Soars 1,661,754 | 1,470,076 | 1,405,870 | 1,701,004 1, 938, 672 
Steers up to 1,000 lb.— 
GMOICE A. Eee SA eet Pe os 17, 408 17,939 27,012 37,346 55,973 
COG roccyeie a eet NOME eee Uc arisen e 60,215 52, 887 66,723 86, 060 98,113 
Mediumtategd. 2Aai 1: 22 RAS toe. Fe SE 86, 186 72,181 86,047 110, 907 132,724 
Gommion. er ee ee een eve te ee oe 53,088 46,016 60, 879 85,947 — 90,091 
Steers over 1,000 lb.— 
ChOlCR ies ee ae eS ee oP ae 43,036 57,754 106,978 114,746 125,477 
Go0d sir eeres tometer ee ee 61,278 79,847 107,913 125, 963 112, 467 
Mediu). j.c5 00k Sy cee ereee eeu sich eee are ean 43,968 50, 897 65, 871 77, 202 75,453 
Commonstned h!..:. eeeeis fe eee Ak ase 11,426 14, 233 18, 269 27,705 22,583 
Heifers— 
GOLCE ati. bas Rete hen as SERB ccleacass ova eo 12,695 13, 102 VU vers) 14, 253 16, 261 
GOOG ta: prekren ss ia Per pe rene aerate see 58,955 59,040 60, 857 64, 803 75,071 
MeCN 2.0 eh ANG” See... eee SP eee 100, 877 88, 187 79,349 86, 845 107,370 
Common tat s:. 6.5 5. Pon. oe 87,648 66, 563 54,723 70, 153 82,146 
Hedvcalvesct ..... (Yar Mic epee eae. see ee 94,944 77,993 99, 389 146, 323 172,810 
OWNS GS bck bon RO LT oS aon. 566,075 444 858 339, 878 386, 785 474,775 
Bulllstit. ck. er Ragkl Lae cee 5 eae 107,388 93,360 73,642 83, 220 77,566 
Stocker andifeedersteerssseeeee be ae 196, 569 182, 164 112,273 143 , 828 177, 857 
Stock cows and heifers 5 eek eS I: Sk Aha 55,172 49,120 27,164 34, 341 38,695 
Milkers and) springerss, «<.a. en cieeeen ><. Salta s 4,826 3,935 4,146 4,577 3,240 
ce AEB cache nhac RA eS Sees i Nes 872,335 679, 008 630, 624 819, 921 899,887 
eal— 
(Hood Sind Choe es. ce sais one ee 239, 649 189, 607 iGo aly) 232, 820 233,671 
Commoncand medium. --e se ae eee eee 490,743 370, 812 357, 857 446,111 534,717 
GYASS sc. ocak Bel oe Ce ee ee eee 83,766 54, 604 50, 448 72,973 59,005 
Stocker riictutt sae ie OC eee anes 58,177 63,985 49 , 202 68,017 72,494 
Hog Carcasses OTe A. Peace ie ge Aes Teens at 4,775,557 | 4,894,542 | 6,698,642 | 5,002,814 5,078,715 
pak BT eat ibis cet htt ee ee EE ere 1,526,001 1,530, 808 1,909,691 1,363,720 1,317,890 
MBE PE Te 557 REIS PRL ates. coe re 2,516,136 2,537,964 3,464,597 2,673,573 2 izeaplad 
“Cc ig tine aigrapnah ASH SGN: Lol Reentry te PGE reat 202,143 226,954 435, 004 392,410 463,415 
LS aah Pe ope a Dele d serene amen site Come ENS. 19,558 18,644 29, 803 23,180 21,663 
Heamicawats. 1) sAOOd: BG. oh eget 77,992 109, 890 158, 456 115, 817 112,812 
POXCT a NGA VI08 03 os a 1nd lies cate ee eee ee 66, 142 90,531 133,552 92, 469 88, 425 
Rights lh ete tak eee 2 bone Git aaethea es 85,364 79,691 163,014 87,550 71,667 


Bowe isi 06 An.gouss re wstlacns. bare. eset | 225,001 253 , 307 345, 635 207,171 234, 189 
| 46, 690 46,753 58,890 46,924 45,527 
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25.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants by Grade 
1950-54— concluded 


Livestock 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
No No No. No No 
ee Sheep Graded Alive............., 519, 947 436, 495 505,878 520,019 539, 627 
ambs— 
Ere Tce AO 9 ee Rene On Se aee ee ee ae 289,571 253,050 300,398 306, 897 323, 752 
SOI MIGH OL REE AOE sc Secs e as eRe ee. 63,901 56, 893 75,423 95,629 103, 137 
RUCKER see. wae, Deo ae hy 84, 084 56,745 64,375 62,336 51,726 
LOGYEC Fons @ Een CO bt a CS Lee Sa eo 9,745 13,381 11,696 10, 496 16,002 
leep— 
RDOUEE, she Se ae a... RATERS TE 44,985 31,898 28,965 23,364 22,474 
POM OD. Beta ccc cock Bek cen Aer daemodoseeke 27,661 24, 528 25,021 21,797 22,536 
tan) ane Sheep Carcasses................... 23,730 21,826 25,561 28, 441 32,937 
ambs— 
Pere. Mite SEL. RO Set Stee das. Jb 9,843 10, 133 9,553 13, 502 14,998 
RTE Re a Be ae 6,540 5,324 6,033 6,268 7,284 
POW sags stdin ty at aneeleltmen Md Me a rl keira 3,917 3,148 4,671 3,971 5,147 
SH Dee ee Ae SRS Loe. Ss) ee 1,088 1,041 2,156 1,457 1,885 
AS Br OE 9 eh ee Ee 210 234 617 249 483 
SUS SOL c/n Oo aia lle as eae 2; 157 1,946 2,531 2,994 3,140 


26.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export 
by Province 1954 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock Maritime Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Total 


Provinces chewan Columbia 
No No No No No No No No 
Cattle..... Me ae. AR 27,029 96,990 | 659,001 | 192,924 | 416,252 | 561,647 54,258 || 2,008,101 
Totals to stockyards.... 446 48,596 389, 469 116,571 293,611 408, 306 17,082 | 1,274,081 
Direct to packers........ 25,677 46,354 237,117 75, 584 106, 214 140, 553 33, 092 664,591 
Direct for export........ 906 2,010 32,281 225 435 8,437 3,200 42,531 
Country points in other 
PTOVINCES see cic cs _ 30 134 544 15,992 9,351 847 26,898 
WAlveses faite. eck Basie 27,868 | 292,392 | 266,672 87,814 | 104,077 | 132,496 10,966 922,285 
Totals to stockyards.... 9,992 101,324 120,070 38, 650 70,549 67,628 2,923 411,136 
Direct to packers........ 17, 220 190, 871 143,217 49,009 24,568 56, 104 7,762 488,751 
Direct for export........ 656 194 3,385 57 416 —_ 84 4,792 
Country points in other 
PLOVINCeS 1s >. s. e ee es _ 3 _ 98 8,544 8,764 197 17, 606 
HOgs he Sete i 2) ee 144,132 | 898,581 | 1,790,082 | 336,015 | 421,601 | 1,476,249 32,291 |) 5,098, 901 
Totals to stockyards.... 140 111,471 185,915 56, 836 95, 223 224, 223 1,096 674,904 
Direct to packers........ 143, 427 786,998 | 1,600,823 278,316 326,123 | 1,237,547 30, a 4,403,811 
Direct for export........ 565 112 3,294 863 255 14,479 618 20,186 
Sheep and Lambs....... 41,441 | 148,920 | 174,265 33, 689 45,343 | 122,225 26,534 592,417 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,692 30,751 60,119 10, 450 20,347 37, 230 2,641 165, 230 
Direct to packers........ 37,691 118,163 112, 862 23, 225 12,467 80,183 py Flies 407 , 334 
Direct for export........ 58 6 1,284 14 1 46 625 2,034 
Country points in other 
DPLOMANLES! | disters.ocd0c3 3 _ — _ a 12,528 4,766 525 17,819 
Total Inward Move- 
ment— 
OTS oy need oy oe a ea 235 1,634 132,986 10,357 24,242 93,959 1,412 264, 825 
DOTS ay Sohne walt cc ccs ces 50 192 48,813 1,741 5,678 25, 269 558 82,301 
Sheep and lambs........ —_ 192 20,119 3,000 1,205 13,955 503 39,307 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants on through-billings from country points in one province to country points in another 
province. 
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Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and . 


‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance has been emphasized 
in modern times because of the introduction of cold storage methods in the conservation 
of perishable foods. 


The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy matter 
to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. In these days of complicated 
business relationships and especially since the rise of the department store and chain store 
as characteristic institutions in the retail merchandising field, it often happens that ware- 
housing is carried on in close relationship with merchandising. However if the strict 
economic definition of warehousing is adopted then this term should be restricted to those 
facilities that add the utility of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the 
extraction and manufacturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close 
connection with retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary 
storage of goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of ‘time’ to 
commodities already worked up into ‘form’, At least as some clear line must be drawn 
and because separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are not available, it is con- 
sidered practicable to interpret warehousing in this way. 


The statistics of warehousing are gathered together under this Section. Subsection 1 
presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food 
on hand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petroleum and its products and Subsection 
4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the 
storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded 
warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage in Canada licensed under the provisions of the Canada Grain Act 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada at Dec. 1, 1954 amounted to 580,969,000 
bu., an increase of 19,464,000 bu. over the level at Dec. 1, 1953. Slightly over 15,000,000 
bu, of this increase occurred in western country elevators, reflecting the need for providing 
additional storage resulting from the cumulative effect of unusually large western Canada 
grain crops in recent years. Licensed grain storage capacity in Canada reached a peak 
of 603,000,000 bu., at Dec. 1, 1943 but, following the disposal of heavy wartime stocks, 
declined to 428,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1947. Since that date capacity has increased each 
year. 


Although the 1954 western grain crop was below average in volume, elevator storage 
space continued to be at a premium throughout the 1954-55 crop year as a result of the 
backlog of unusually large farm stocks of old-crop grain. Consequently farmers’ market- 
ings of western grain continued to be governed to a large extent by space made available 
in country elevators as grain moved forward into the domestic and export market. As 
indicated in Table 27 there was relatively little variation in the proportion of elevator 
space occupied at Dec. 1, Mar. 30 and July 31 in the 1954-55 crop year. Although 
information is given in the table for only three dates in the crop year, weekly data on stocks 
of grain in various commercial positions may be obtained from the DBS Grain Statistics 
Weekly. 


* Information supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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27.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1953-54 and 1954-55 


Nore.—Because these figures are exclusive of stocks in transit or in eastern mills, they are lower than those 
shown in Table 15, p. 915. 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
Storage : in Licensed Storage 
Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Crop Year and 
Storage Position 


Dec. 1, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, 


1953 1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 
000 bu 000 bu 000 bu ’000 bu p.c p.c p.c 
1953-54 

Westen COUNTY tah. obec pores 322,986 | 238,827 | 254,977 | 267,133 73-9 78-9 82-7 
Interior, private and mill.............} 20,716 8,577 9,640 8, 626 41-4 46-5 41-6 
Interior. terminals... e.....506cc. 20,600 16, 805 18,162 15,996 81-6 88-2 77-7 
PACT CORSUSE er eee oes es bis os 21,756 13,915 13,787 8,054 64-0 63-4 37-0 
Fort, William-Port Arthur............ 90,517 39,104 81,744 62,976 43-2 90-3 69-6 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 35, 641 82,549 25,224 31, 283 91-3 70-8 87-8 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence ' 

DORIS ee eee Ete Ror re ian; 19, 100 16,036 11,414 13,352 84-0 59-8 69-9 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 24,912 19,718 16,750 21,396 79-2 67-2 85-9 
NM aripiaMerpOrts'+ tance sca e .cnek lenee . 5,277 4,890 3,368 5,564 92-7 63-8 105-4 

Totals, 1953-54.............. 561,505 | 390,420 | 435,066 | 434,380 69-5 77-5 77-4 
Dec. 1, Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, | Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, 
1954 1954 1955 _ 1955p 1954 1955 1955p 
000 bu 000 bu 000 bu 000 bu p.c p.c p.c 
1954-55 
Western tCounur Vere ake fate. cutee oe, 338,174 | 247,333 | 246,479 | 257,543 73°1 72-9 76-2 
Interior, private and mill...:...-..... 20,725 9,180 10,101 8,889 44-3 48-7 42-9 
Interior, terminals’. '<.% Sesi.cc ecg s cna 20, 600 18,875 18,673 18,038 91-6 90-6 87-6 
PPACTICICOASb iar ee tion cscs ca etaac 20,106 15,081 11, 453 9,769 75-0 57-0 48-6 
Fort-William-Port Arthur.is....i..0.. 90,517 51, 106 76,635 58, 524 56-5 84-7 64-7 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 36,641 33,394 9,741 32,995 91-1 26-6 90-0 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 

PGMS a a oe ee 35, ee 19,100 14,390 9,518 14,495 75°3 49-8 75-9 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 27,912 21,118 17,296 21,675 75-7 62-0 77-7 
IM SGI ORES dorsveccranatteaitt eerste ecenear ns 7,193 6,227 2,793 6,031 86-6 38-8 83-8 

Totals, 1954-55...............| 580,969 | 416,704 | 402,688 | 427,960 71-7 69-3 43-7 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 52), as 
amended (R.8.C. 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government to en- 
courage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public ware- 
houses which store foods and food products and of which the entire space is open to the 
public; (2) semi-public, or those which store foods and food products and which, though 
retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, allot the remainder to the public; 
(3) private or those which store foods and food products and allot no space to the public, 
a classification that includes refrigerated space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, 
dairies, cheese factories and wholesale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, 
where the total space is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and which may in 
addition cut, process, chill and freeze foods and food products for storage in lockers; and 
(5) bait depots, having space used solely or principally for freezing and storing bait. for 
the use of fishermen. 
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No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and private 
warehouses. In general those owned and operated by firms trading in the goods stored 


in the warehouse are considered as private, though most of these places rent space to the 


public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


Though the figures in Tables 28 and 29, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, 
give some idea of the cold storage warehouse capacity in Canada, it must be explained 
that it is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this subject and that 
the figures are approximations only. 


28.—Cold Storage Warehouses by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Nore.—Figures are approximate only. 


me ear me naa 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 

is Sees RAO LeneaanNeS COmnStnouies HomeniAIRS ra 
Province P : 
Refrigerated Total Refrigerated 
No. Space Cost Subsidy No. Space 

cu. ft $ $ cu. ft 
NewioundlanG.ysen. 0 cose — _ — — 52 1,606, 968 
Prince Edward Island.......... 10 300,397 216, 004 65, 165 25 435,000 
INGValSCOla aiae toe cue ee 22 4,991,885 4,027,185 1,199,462 78 5,661,911 
New Brunswitk..:..0...e0 ae. oo: 8 1,545,429 1,029,760 308, 928 47 2,089, 402 
Qucbecat Ake cee chi se Moen 43 4,514, 184 3,695, 648 1,161,964 258 18,111,967 
Ontartol: pice te eee br ee 61 9, 260, 543 6, 222, 668 1, 864,343 884 30, 466, 095 
Manisobater gee ona amet 9 3,141,532 2,180,934 654,986 165 9,575, 447 
Saskatchewan aa. ctrsirees bemees 21 668, 381 834, 526 253, 606 248 4,338,490 
Al bertads tsseere coarse oe 6 655, 501 566, 192 172, 453 202 6,871,334 
British Columbia-...4.--can7-> >: 70 23,062,713 9,660, 808 2,906,718 178 29,954, 229 
Totals ccc: ease 250 48,140,565 28,433, 725 8,587,625 2,137 109,110,843 


29.—Storage and Refrigerated Space by Province as at June 30, 1955 


Nors.—Figures are subject to revision. 


eee 0 ooo 


Prince 
New- Nova New 
Class of Storage foundland eect Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
Public— 
Warehouses =... eek eee im ee : 15 27 12 62 
Refrigerated Space— 
Freezer civcivt cay eee eee ets - ee ssity ae 204, 087 1,241, 299 994, 850 4,330, 463 
Gooleriie secs omen sic ote eee s bg 30,142 | 3,420,222 649,198 7,008, 547 
Locker} 4 Se Sa he ee eos ree A 43,520 15, 668 20,706 17,694 
Private— 
Warehouses ext act ¢ toh wae: chs te eleeeae F 29 9 47 34 182 
Refrigerated Space— 
Breezer re 09 ie. Le eo mits ihli525505 46,541 TIA 243s SoOanTEL 1,103,533 
Coole :e3.0%. se ea ee eras ‘ 106, 008 109,475 229,119 98,798 5, 466, 488 
IOCK EL OE Tepes ERS eners regere es Be oe 4,600 469 ag 
Locker Plants— 
WaATCHOUSESIAT: 6 f). cltnteahe tek ere f 2 *~ 2 At 14 
Refrigerated Space— 
PLOCZOr ee cee ete sate Crea eae adie ae 5 8,700 Ai 66, 022 
CGolers EO SE .. BATRELS HERE SEE. 43 - A 3,296 42 35,232 
rocker ses eyk Set ek aro sae ea 55,050 ae 12,020 es 83,988 
Bait Depots— 
Warehouses >:s sist uabu, cat bias aatese Baste : Pah 1 2 1 
Refrigerated Space— 
Predzericves ot ted Pe ee eee ils 289, 905 965 15,744 15,053 
COoler 4. fee Baro ias a Bt oc ee ‘t 750 270 ee 4,617 
VECCKEM ree heer ee ee Toe Pen 2,700 


Totals, Warehouses.................. 
Totals, Refrigerated Space 


52 2 47 258 
1,606,968 | 435,000 | 5,661,911 | 2,089,402 | 18,111,967 


et 
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29.—Storage and Refrigerated Space by Province as at June 30, 1955—concluded 


Class of Storage Ontario Manitoba Bpakale Alberta eens . Totals 
Public— 
WSrehicuses..jzacitineyehs 5 wes No. 138 15 23 14 80 386 
Refrigerated Space— 
AS Ey a At ek Ay A ee cu. ft.| 4,830,234 3,997,173 594, 834 483,694 5,100,672 21,777,306 
GOETH cee oe aes Okie os a 12,337, 443 1, 444,055 705, 899 340,005 | 22,245,651 48,181,162 
HPP) a2) nee: (agen ek AO en a os 601, 6382 37,150 96, 162 86,759 29,621 948,912 
Private— 
Warehous6sinsi<iastcact esse No. 378 60 75 48 26 888 
Refrigerated Space— 
HPGOSER Pitta eles sales cu. ft.| 2,464,747 648, 328 607,305 1,816,029 377, 678 9, 233,670 
RDOOIET Seen tate Shon ook s ee 6, 893, 767 2, (16, 221 1,233,511 3,067,050 1,023, 455 20, 943, 892 
Hocker ce. vis exe east ee 2) 63,774 Le. 20,734 11,985 ap 101,562 
Locker Plants— 
Warehouses: .2. . caeth 5.6 i No. 368 90 150 140 (We 838 
Refrigerated Space— 
ERPOGZDR hos arco cee oa ee cu. ft. 482,890 53,726 28,677 29 , 385 103,977 773,377 
Somer as.< eas cine. eae ¢ 708, 850 140,907 258, 163 248, 252 157,548 1,552, 248 
WSO KEP rete tat cuitocs ees ee 2,082,758 537, 887 793,205 788,175 915,627 5,268,710 
Bait Depots— 
Warehousesicmi... ooo es bee ae No. ae B te Ne Ae 25 
Refrigerated Space— 
reezernecrt one aie «5 kee cu. ft. ie aA He aif “Vi 321, 667 
GOOLET Aen aati chis cee os s Ef a in Wi i 5, 637 
Macker sl encwca coed de ee os oe 2,700 
Totals, Warehouses...... No. 884 165 248 202 178 2,137 
Totals, Refrigerated 
SBDSCCS of. os leer ss cu.ft.) 30,466,095 | 9,575,447 | 4,338,490 | 6,871,334 | 29,954,229 || 109,110,843 


30.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storage and in Dairy 
Factories as at Jan. 1, 1954 


Cee ee ee SL TET 


Date at Date at 


Minimum ; Maximum : Twelve 
Item As at during which during which Month 
Jan. 1 ee Minimum ve Maximum ieee 
Pe Occurred ae Occurred yeraee 
Butter, Creamery, Dairy 
and Whey— 
MW StOraves eS cace tees as ”000 Ib. 71,207 42,242 Apri. t 115,506 cts 1 77,379 
Totalistock Vie, Faw Se: = 71,312 42,312 Apr. 1 115,646 Oct. 1 77,502 
Cheese, Cheddar— 
Inistorag ee. faint) 55h Hy 32,979 22,096 May 1 48, 867 Octaed 34, 982 
PROtalistOCks 2 im as escaret 33,057 22,592 May 1 49,044 Nov. 1 35,209 
Evaporated Whole Milk— 
PROUME RUOC Kr ciee scar sass 48, 369 24,921 Antena! 74,226 Sept. 1 50, 352 
Skim’ Milk Powder— : 
ERGGALBEOCIE fire sb .te). ees +5 10,709 6,749 Apr. 1 18,952 Oct. 1 12,855 
Eggs, Shell— : 
InstorecOs vee iit. ah 2.655 000 cases 70 70 Jan. 1 315 June 1 199 
A Ota BEOCK wesc aa : 70 70 Jan, 1 317 June 1 200 
Eggs, Frozen— 
MTUBLOPALO woz cesie kee Ne sas ’000 lb. 4,051 3, 857 Feb. 1 7,927 Aug. 1 5,877 
Poultry, Dressed— 
NATAL Ocelot SE eee: ee 30, 816 12,984 Sept. 1 30, 816 Jone! 20, 528 
MEGDRL BEDOK soa sk - Cee oe cies *e 30, 841 12,984 Sept. 1 30, 841 Jan. 1 20, 592 
Pork, Fresh— 
In plorage. . is.6v. +. 5 ce 4,132 3,881 Sept. 1 5,508 Dec,. 1 4,615 
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30.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storage and in Dairy 
Factories as at Jan. 1, 1954—concluded 


Aaah Minimum eae Maximum icici: Twelve 
Item during Boe during ; Month 
Jan. 1 Y Minimum Y Maximum pe 
ca Occurred car Occurred WETSE 
Pork, Frozen— 
NMEStOTAPC ences eco eeenes 000 lb. 16,292 7,529 Nov. 1 36,284 June 1 20,916 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
UneStOrave asc ces ccs eee 10,328 10,328 Janel 15,685 Apraeat 12,331 
Lard— : 
In StOTALOD, we casters oe = 4,916 2,160 Nov. 1 7,287 June 1 4,801 
Beef, Fresh— 
iin’ storazem-ee nets. ke oe S 10,018 10,018 Jans 13,801 Dec. 1 11,840 
Beef, Frozen— 
Intstorage 7 oc. Nh os. ck oe sf 25,220 8, 067 Sept. 1 25,220 Janereel 12,389 
Beef, Cured, etc.— pi 
INIStOrageunar eae nae acc. eS 518 803 June 1 555 Sept. 1 433 
Veal— 
IMIStOTave h. c.s.stecewah ss * 5,520 3,148 | Apr. 1 5,520 Jan.eeme 4,865 
Mutton and Lamb— 
INIStOrAwe wwe ear ees so 3,533 785 Aug. 1 3,533 Jan. 1 1,991 
Fruit— . 
Apples, Fresh— 
In storages: ..c......5.. *000 bu. 3,656 201 June 1 7,581 Nov. 1 1,971 
Frozen Fruit— 
Inistorage nc ee 000 Ib. 19,188 10, 818 June 1 27,526 Sept. 1 19,935 
In preservatives— 
Insstoravely. ens ee es 11,882 6,928 July 1 12,898 Nov. 1 10,291 
Potatoes— 
In'storage so... sc cue ae ’000 bu. 19, 936 1,933 June 1 23,408 Nov. 1 9,291 


Cold Storage of Fish—The normal seasonal trend in holdings of frozen fish in 
Canada was followed in 1954. Stock levels generally reflect the pattern of production. 
A net movement out of storage takes place during the period between November and 
April when adverse climatic conditions in the fishing areas result in decreased production. 
Storage stocks increase from May to October principally because that is the period of 
accelerated production. A considerable proportion of the fish frozen for holding in Cana- 
dian cold storages is destined for export to the United States where the pattern of produc- 
tion for these and similar species is much the same as in Canada. The accumulation of 
frozen fish in storage in Canada therefore occurs during the same period in which stocks 
increase in the United States. Canada’s domestic consumption of frozen fish in general 
does not vary a great deal from season to season. The storage stocks of frozen fish held 
in Canada during 1954 were somewhat lower than in 1953 until the last three months of 
the year when they rose above the level of the corresponding period in the previous year. 


There was a marked increase during 1954 in production of the principal groundfish 
species caught in Atlantic waters. The United States market for these species in the form 
of frozen fillets to be processed into fish sticks increased during the year. Stocks of ground- 
fish fillets also exceeded 1953 levels during the second half of 1954 but stocks of frozen 
freshwater species were somewhat lower. Similarly holdings of frozen Pacific halibut, 
which is an important storage item, were lower throughout most of 1954. 
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31.—Storage Stocks of Fish by Month and Type 1953 and 1954 


Norz.—Stock totals are as at the beginning of each month; stocks of individual products are monthly averages. 


a, 
ee —————————————————eeoeoeoewse—————eeeoQ®=®QQaaaaa ll SS (ooo 


Month 1953 1954 Group and Product 1953 1954 
000,000 Ib. 000,000 Ib. 
apie Alide: ache, = pace de le ney SO a tee 54-8 51-3 Frozen, Fresh Seafish!............... 43-0 40-3 
GD WEIS ec ieee Tae sue b aBihs ol le Biciete 46-1 43-2 Salmon, Pacific, dressed and filleted. 7-2 tak 
M 1 33.9 36-4 Halibut, Pacific, dressed........... 7-1 7-9 
UE eo eels a WER A Wha She w Wik were bison ec eciede : : Herring, Atlantic, round Se enh th 2 ee Sa 5-8 3-4 
ENS 01 Bos 8 pre nc ea Nt RT 35-9 28-6 Cod, Atlantic, filleted.............. 4.3 5-1 
Ea ; 5 ica As RVR CHES dicted RSS BR Be ok 4 1 o Frozen, Fresh Inland FishicA0 2. 4-9 3.3 
MEER, 5 da Ge ace ie re e's | seat vie ve nly oa 9-6 , Whitefish, dressed and filleted...... 11 0:7 
ET he 91 te MR dy, pacer | SP 50-9 39-3 coe found or eg eee 0-7 0-3 
Aug tele F504. BMe Ben. fo oe REDE E oo eve 54-2 48-7 ickerel (yellow pike), dressed an 
Sn 7 seated 6-7C ars an ere ae 62-8 | 57-3 pea I RSAC Sarl SA se a 
OX ty “TURE Se 8, Sshcteeh bho ese Ryo ict or Ea 62-7 65-9 no, sree er Hine RR eA cnt Seen -. 
. od, Atlantic, filleted.............. 1- 1- 
—o : yk ata i. < SP eee | SS ee 64-5 67-3 an harcne decssod eee 0.9 0.5 
GI ek pt. BOR e Ua Ee ee a 59-5 63-5 Haddock, dressed..............000: 0-3 0-2 
AVCTABES ,.osreesicn os ots emia See ctr 50-4 46-9 TOCAIS re ra cc creetir io eee 50-4 45-9 


eee ee ee 


1 Totals include other items not listed. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold storage facilities are a necessary adjunct in the 
manufacture of dairy products, most of which are perishable in varying degrees. All 
creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of storage depending 
on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small country plants is not printed 
for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or are transported to larger creameries 
where better refrigeration is available or to private or public cold storages in the larger 
urban centres. Temperature control is important in the curing process for cheese as well 
as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ produce during the 
period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then transferred to central warehouses. 
Milk is placed in storage as soon as it is bottled and held until delivery. Dry whole milk 
and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool air chambers to 
prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Apples and Potatoes.—Cold storage space for apples in Canada has 
increased rapidly in recent years as a result of the promotion of orderly marketing, the 
extension of the marketing season generally, and increased production in some areas. The 
trend has followed the curtailment in shipments to traditional markets in the United King- 
dom and other European countries after World War II. There has been an increase 
recently in the construction of both private and co-operatively owned storages, particularly 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Potatoes are not ordinarily held in cold storage but recently there has been an increase 
in the construction of potato storage houses and warehouses, particularly in the commercial 
producing areas. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at convenient 
distributing centres, usually on a waterfront so that full advantage may be taken of the 
lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods are transferred by boat, 
rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets. The principal 
refining and distributing centres are located at or near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
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32.—Inventories of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage at Jan. 1, 1951-55 
(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


Nore.—Figures for 1940-48 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 852, and for 1949 and 1950 in the 1954 edition, 
925. 


p. 
Product 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 

Refinery Inventory— 
ROPRGO ON, hook hoe be os oe cece bree eee te 5,097,114 | 8,183,535 | 10,826,281 | 7,269,236 7,214,629 
Naphthaispeciatties. . c+ .0 > ae ae ee 157,366 154,238 120,768 140, 906 159,746 
AVAAtONCASOLIN Gi Nati. Sine Sea ae 277,815 293,181 427,835 398,517 411,554 
Motor gasoline s.: oot... shite eee ie 4,258,825 | 4,939,681 | 4,875,881 | 6,193,511 6,919, 419 
EL TACLOE CHSTILIALG. 7,5... vayscesen CREA cee 78,473 63,190 95,251 215,912 137,768 
Aviation turbine tel. ., ....- 2. Aare. sae eee 1 21,409 51,103 148, 548 263,094 
ECGLOSENOMe Aik ee cin cond eet ee Sh, ay ee 120,305 166, 497 154,010 139,613 209,195 
StoverousiNo.1 fueloil) hae a ee ee 836, 879 1,081, 484 1,064, 116 1,690, 720 1,517,199 
PIII CE: OLN. Sb a! Ec See eae eon Re ce ee \ 1.952.317 2,837,202 | 3,625,302 | 3,369,841 4,662,888 
Wither lightrucloil.: 5. wean ee ene eee } 2 285,151 320, 950 282,377 340,063 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)................ 2,154,406 | 2,822,711 | 3,578,834 | 3,041,300 2,703,688 
Wiesel Teles eat. cacconcl maa ar eee 1,140,751 1,254,012 1,499,721 1,585,726 1, 920, 893 
INGDHALG ete Woe ote ic cete cro eee tae 444,725 771,135 726,470 696, 448 642,598 
@oke (petroleum). 2... 23... ket eee 83, 384 32,011 12, 287 16,041 9,490 
TUG SEROI PING? OL Se coreg cc se hala 5 ema ec nto ee 197, 805 221, 854 226, 184 239,525 353, 465 
Grease, waxand candles. |... Seerunetc.nab eee 24,818 120131 16, 485 23, 867 22,334 
Mier DrOdGCES I... co co. Wy. chic 0 eee alta 7,026 22, 856 29,457 58, 704 29,507 

Marketing Inventory— 
NADER SPECIAIbIOS. <5. 465d co eae eee 78,209 101,251 98,874 131,732 120,771 
AViation gasoline: ceyss 2 corre ee 653, 727 689,791 648, 956 685, 913 804, 470 
MOCO easOLING. ec te eel Seer he eo eee DOieco 5,998,086 | 5,299,862 | 6,177,856 6,247,016 
ELTACCOMGIstillatecten ile he cnsiycste Ripe et ne 40,376 33,275 20,675 19,156 , 061 
POVEUION TUPDIne {HEL.....5). 2 bel. beter os 1 64, 404 35, 654 154,274 142,817 
FRETOSONG S fre so 244 feeds is wh. er end Belem ot 196,389 199,786 146, 1383 145, 699 126, 426 
PtOve.o1 (NO fap OTL). 5.14 ca dul bee ee 908, 832 1,108,902 1,092, 830 1,639,329 1,582,972 
Furnace Gilg, 22. AV. Sees A 3 363 424 3,647,111 3,858,910 4,215,581 4,304,174 
Other light fueloibie.t oasad. bee ete! meee 120, 254 136, 188 220,179 138,280 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6),............... 1,139,667 1 422,627-|, 2,199,511 2,264,321 2,124,765 
Diesel tae se oh Pte, See SAREE vA 813, 369 1,060,171 1,284,550 | 1,631,697 1,749,876 


a ee ST TS I LO Sy ee ce Pa eel as | oe eee 
“Not classified separately. 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—The summary statistics of the warehousing industry in Canada 
presented in Table 33 cover the operations of the majority of firms offering warehousing 
and storage facilities to the public. The 1954 statistics include returns from 185 operators 
as compared with 173 reporting in 1953. Associations and organizations such as co- 
operatives operating warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor 
are packing houses and other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their 
respective businesses. Many public warehousing companies also operate a local moving 
and cartage service and others a motor carrier business, including long-distance moving. 
For some firms revenues from motor carrier activities represent a large percentage of total 
receipts. Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a 
general warehousing business. 


33.—Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry 1952-54 
Item 1952 1953 1954 
Companies reporting (i), hele Ses Sa ee ee No. 176 173 185 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc......................... $ 41,272,321 42,342,981 47,649, 107 
Warehousing Facilities— 
Dry- storage (neti Ay i Se SE) CE A cu. ft. 56, 847, 709 56,972,777 58,095, 164 
Cold storages li 04 Hi, AD OG AIO SIO Med REE ree ‘ 21,634, 727 21,383,609 20, 864, 851 
Revenue— 
Storage.......... ee eats es Tee iy ee, eet et een een $ 12,740,322 13, 490,776 12,987,959 
Cartageiand) Moving? ij4jics Soon. beet cade toe. ee AE $ 8,723, 536 9,353,688 13,506, 767 
BE BCCUATOOGS ure sada hws, Aas atrial Saeed el $ ICRA GE: 7,892,969 8,769, 871 
otal Revente:.ié: iit erect 2 Wl lees ees eee $ 29,189,001 80,737, 433 35, 264, 597 


——— 
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33.—Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry 1952-54—concluded 


Item 1952 1953 1954 
een RM reece rae $ 24,948, 832 26,269,970 31,320,091 
Net Operating Revenue. . .. ec. nck... Sas. ts sales $ 4,240, 169 4, 467, 463 3,944, 506 
BB lainecl PHINLO VOCS) ree cs, ls \etnaree os aahae Oeste tole nae's No. 1,287 1,195 1, 452 
Wage Earners— 
MED Ar ei Mae oe. oth citeingste Sache Sissi gne 1a alm. cis Winer : 3,658 3,591 5, 480 
“Biren Tell Sey SO eee eS RE Oe ee <> Che Oi eine a mae 4 214 207 690 
Rin larigs ANCE WaIeOSs DAI ek «chaise da Se ad dene Wola’ halls» $ 12, 884, 496 13,641,331 16,380,795 
Motor Vehicles— 
SETAE SER TE Ee nS ET ees As at Nee AGE he io oe GL Gee aig rs Red dene No. 1,014 965 1,525 
‘tractors, semi-trailer Units, g.0-. s-sss aes ow reece tees e 369 402 477 
WIRE TOS SA AIRE Costin PES 56 5, SNES Fac SMart Mer PC), os 70 63 94 


ee ee aa ee eae 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are known 
as customs warehouses. These are divided into eight classes, as follows: (1) those occupied 
by the Federal Government, some of which are used for examination and appraisal of 
imported goods and others, known as Queen’s Warehouses, are used for the storage of 
unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; (2) warehouses, consisting of an entire 
building or part thereof, properly separated from the rest of the building by a partition, 
which are used exclusively for the storage of imported goods consigned to the proprietor 
of the building; (3) buildings or parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the 
storage of imported goods consigned to the proprietor or others, or for the storage of un- 
claimed or seized goods; (4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for 
the storage of in-bond goods transported by water or air, those operated by railway com- 
panies and those operated by express companies; (5) yards, sheds and buildings intended 
for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., which an importer 
of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing of imported animals other 
than purebred mares; (7) warehouses for the storage of animals not including horses for 
racing, and articles for exhibition or competition for prizes; (8) yards, sheds, etc., which 
importers intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to 
an established customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be a warehouse, whether 
for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits 
or malt used for brewing. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
warehouses and only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, 
unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must 
go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 
or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic 
beverages out of bond. Similarly tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped 
and duty paid are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses there are those in 
which no manufacturing or production is carried on but which are being used solely for 
the storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these’ ware- 
houses usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 

Table 34 shows the quantities of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes in 
bond in recent years. In addition the year-end inventories of beer in breweries increased 
from 24,572,714 gal. in 1954 to 24,876,958 gal. at the end of 1955. 
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34.—Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly 1951-55 


Item and Quarter 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Distilled Liquor— 
om Mar chistoteiregieca eet eee ee EN OE a 000 pf. gal. 81,878 87,973 92,089 95, 400 102,925 
UTS. Pee oe OR oes oo athe ein wee mS 84,120 90, 007 93,339 97,845 105, 047 
Sepremberesmec.:. te coach ot eer eee ee sf 84,647 90, 241 92,501 98,081 105, 773 
MVECOIN DEL Beta Ser tee a eee Bere Ome ss 85,921 90, 658 93,174 99,477 107, 084 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured—' ; 
IVC ieee see oh cee erik Pen Ss en ere Se ae *000 1b 195,137 } 216,733 | 226,832 | 217,296 229,016 
ARs aed 5) awe MS OU a 2 177, 730 191,732 198,058 190,540 202,793 
SepLeM Dele aks thee ee eh a ee eee 3 158,418 | 164,420 | 168,792 | 163,155 We bare 
Mecem bers se eee che eee es Mes 4 166,587 | 169,700 | 166,194 | 171,126 175, 983 
Tobacco, Manufactured— 
IMTEN ) oan Gi. stg SAA Oe a: Ce Rearend *000 Ib. 5 26 1 7 = 
JUNC SEA eee ct ie So ee oe —_ — — -- — 
BSDLEDLDEL. att ee eee ee Or ee ee ee tee es — 6 4 -- oa 
DECOM DER ee the stolen one ee near 10 4 1 1 — 
Cigars— 
Marche: Sere’. a. 28, Fon Se Rae 000 2,072 3,330 2,726 3,505 2,774 
Jun Oiadreetes Posts steak eters oe: fase 2,007 2,761 2,221 2,952 Zee 
Sep tein Deramte sergio atent ert d rig ee eae ee ; oe 804 1,110 2,060 1, 867 1,359 
December vec. Mek toe, OSS eA Re “ 857 1,074 1,407 1,090 173 
Cigarettes at 3 lb. or under—! 
Marchice et eek pie nett: SER WD, MEE OEE 000 5,347 15, 253 7,499 17,574 5, 634 
UNO RA.des Wom. cel weecniee ue reirs mane dee iz 3, 602 2,780 4,687 14,612 7,512 
September sa.tr bier oa eee em el se 2,344 5,131 7,108 2,481 1,842 
December. see. fee sees Os ATES. UT ces ne 4,251 2,761 9,763 3, 669 3,740 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 35, refer to spirits released for consumption but 
not to industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free malt; malt 
used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all types of manu- 
factured tobacco products and snuff. 


35.—Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products taken out of 
Bond and Destined for Consumption 1946-55 


Beverage 


Year spirits Malt Beer! Malt Used Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

pf. gal gal. lb. 000 000 7000 Ib. 

4,477, 845 146,119, 954 303, 172,529 220,994 14, 866, 931 29,459 

4,483,786 162, 140, 243 332,282,690 215,902 15,143,369 28,553 

4,580, 932 172,630, 562 349,081, 232 210,016 15, 852, 875 29,174 

4,715,417 172, 963, 887 348,786, 984 208, 208 16, 839, 654 28,710 
TQS Or ee  he Oe ae, ore 4,739,707 171, 974, 662 340, 287, 033 198,981 17,167,729 29,187 
Et eee er ree cannes 7 5,074,217 179, 648, 482 353, 130, 285 169, 136 15, 667, 266 30,177 
LODZ rane ere er ere 5, 288, 884 195,780,017 378,764, 899 200, 263 17, 848, 325 33, 637 
1903 RECA eres, SOS 5,618,040 202, 897,996 381,508, 232 235, 587 21,001, 492 28,732 
oy Ween eee eee eee Ae 5, 807, 871 2 370,328, 106 244,248 22, 1134102 26,846 
19D Dee Sere See eee eee 6,131,321 2 372, 693,929 252,633 24,576,087 26,000 


1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt. 2 Duty solely on gallonage basis since 1954. 

Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as the 
Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Firms manu- 
facturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods warehoused in bond 
in connection with wineries are ‘sugar supplies and supplies of grape spirit distilled by 
the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying wines. 
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36.—Native Wine Produced and Placed in Storage for Maturing 1951-55 


Year | ' Ontario | Other Provinces Total 


gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ 
| a ais aioe hc aE. ofshethra cd pow dia Prt Ap dn 4,182,767 2,729,147 494,288 407, 849 4,677,055 8, 136,996 
TOD cee iek.< cist dias Gites ule ds Tens es 4,383,358 2,764, 750 552,694 440, 864 4,936,052 3,205,614 
Ua mete en Sree cia nok cis sista ton nave w's-< 3,562, 498 2,237,316 572,692 430,574 4,135,190 | 2,667,890 
ADD RE Pe os. teeth itthers aes oe eaten ot 4,414,981 2,688, 060 640, 183 510, 464 5,055, 164 3,198,524 


DUB R oaod tac batt ences age ertetes 5,059,418 | 3,059,868 624, 670 480,491 || 5,684,088 3,540,359 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Co-operative enterprise has played and continues to play a considerable role in the 
marketing and service sectors of the Canadian economy. It is particularly important in 
the agricultural field where it has been prominent in the marketing of grain and is becoming 
increasingly so in the marketing of dairy products, livestock and tobacco and in the pur- 
chase of feeds, fertilizers and spray material, food products, petroleum products and auto- 
mobile accessories, etc. It is estimated that co-operative associations marketed over 30 p.c. 
of all agricultural products entering commercial trade channels in the crop year ended 
July 31, 1954. 


Altogether there were in operation in Canada at the end of July 1954, 2,590 marketing 
and purchasing, service, and fishermen’s co-operatives (insurance co-operatives excluded). 
This was a decline of 182 in number as compared with the previous year but the member- 
ship reported at 1,366,002 in 1954 remained almost the same. 


The total business of all marketing and purchasing co-operatives in 1954 amounted 
to $986,300,000. The value of farm products marketed was $733,000,000. Most of the 
decrease of $141,700,000 as compared with 1953 may be traced to the lower volume of 
grain sold in western Canada and to a slightly reduced grain price. Sales value of farm 
products in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec did not vary greatly from 1953. Sales 
of farm supplies and merchandise in 1954 amounted to $234,600,000. Decreases in Alberta, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were not quite offset by small increases in the 
other provinces. 


Total assets of co-operative marketing and purchasing associations, including the four 
large western grain marketing organizations, at July 31, 1954 amounted to $418,887,674. 
Members’ equity was $182,894,163, made up of liabilities to members in the form of 
loans and deferred patronage dividends amounting to $73,572,237 and of the net worth of 
$109,321,926 including share capital, reserves and unallocated surplus. Liabilities to the 
public amounting to $236,000,000 consisted mainly of short term bank loans obtained by 
the western grain marketing co-operatives to finance grain inventories held for delivery 
to the Canadian Wheat Board at guaranteed prices. For all other marketing and pur- 
chasing co-operatives the members’ equity in 1954 amounted to $119,700,000, or 67 p.c. 
of the total assets of $179,300,000. | 


* Prepared under the direction of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by P. G. Muller, Economics Division, 
Marketing Service. 
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37._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1945-54 


Year 


Places 
pee of Patrons 
Business 
No. No. No. 
1,824 4,441 738,345 
1,953 4,488 922,928 
2,095 5,084 1,036, 498 
2,249 5, 423 VY, 195,372 
2,378 5, 667 1,209,520 
2,495 5,761 1, 223 , 582 
2,348 5, 830 1,195,034 
2,194 5,470 1,108, 803 
20221 4,987 1,081, 493 
2,086 4,510 1,005, 266 
Value 
of Total Assets 
Plant 
$ $ 
43,048, 326 171,128,184 
46,775,158 163, 467, 434 
53/027, 212 168, 195, 387 
75,009, 655 201,603,705 
89, 832, 908 236, 962,924 
98,514,782 254,478,777 
99,790,191 306, 834, 165 
129,983, 112 410,210,309 
117, 228, 290 419,930,634 
120, 928, 699 418, 887,674 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Sales of 
Farm 
Products 


$ 


500, 481, 627 
454, 564, 927 
578, 638,214 
616,347, 477 
783 , 293, 225 


803 , 638, 962 
769, 264, 824 
840,113, 835 
874, 698; 3235 
733,012,042 


Liabilities 


to the 
Public 


$ 


87,354, 033 
71,012, 260 
71, 403,750 
89,381,360 
106, 599, 688 


111,092,652 
159, 357, 602 
214,737,270 
234,339,211 
235,993,511 


Sales 
Supplies 


$ 


81,360, 855 
95,603,311 
127,001, 488 
157, 874,045 
191, 804, 630 


206, 082, 408 
209, 985, 815 
234, 848, 220 


Total 
Business! 


$ 


585, 650, 066 
554,329, 652 
712,583, 246 
780; 084, 955 
982, 232,002 


1,015, 264, 763 


988, 459, 832 


1,085, 854,744 


245,629,603") 1,147,590, 4017 


234,583,125 


Share- 
holders or 
Members 


No. 


739, 804 
926, 863 
982,990 
1,127, 229 
1,144,698 


1,173,126 
1,184,235 
1, 163, 803 
1,195,985 
1,196, 426 


986, 297, 820 


Members’ 
Equity 


$ 


83,774,151 
92,455, 174 
96,791,637 
112, 222,345 
130, 363,236 


143, 386, 125 
147, 476, 563 
195, 473,039 
185,591, 423 
182,894, 163 


38.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations by 
Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1953 and 1954 


Province 


Associ- 
ations 
No. 
1953 47 
1954 44 
1953 29 
1954 20 
1953 95 
1954 91 
1953 45 
1954 48 
1953 708 
1954 648 
1953 343 
1954 341 
1953 132 
1954 115 
1953 527 
1954 495 
1953 190 
1954 180 
1953 99 
1954 99 
1953° 6 
1954 5 
1953 2,221 
1954 2,086 


Shareholders 
or Members 


20,957 
22,869 


10, 672 
10,548 


102, 664 
87,029 


102,374 
105,718 


130, 692 
132,729 


373,071 
461, 455 


231,643 
203, 970 


53,671 
44,820 


156, 200 
114, 583 


1,195,985 
1,196, 426 


Sales of 
Products 


110, 464 
180,549 
2,309,729 
941,711 


5,308, 763 
4,632,093 


4,895,514 
1,647,002 


70,172,704 
68, 477, 665 


103,325, 205 
100, 352, 445 


76, 208, 672 
60, 789,594 


300, 619,619 
216,701, 860 


165, 271,398 
144,564,061 


47,874,049 
52,067, 267 


98, 602, 206 
82,657,795 


874,698,323" 


733, 012, 042 


Sales of 
Merchandise 


3,404,981 | 


3, 844, 433 


3,153, 449 
2,975, 402 


13, 586, 039 
12,477, 257 


6,336, 545 
4,534, 654 


72,551, 838 
58, 502,780 


41,038, 859 
45,007,059 


14,004, 409 
14,323, 608 


46,294,714 
52,038, 783 


17,649, 362 
14,739,124 


15,014, 246 
15, 160,719 


12,595, 161 
10,979, 306 


234,583, 125 


Total 
Business! 


3,525,235 
4,044, 608 


5, 504, 536 
4,008, 483 
19, 190, 823 
17, 241, 968 
11,327,203 
6,219,955 
144,002,218 
128, 445, 275 


146, 537,314 
146,013, 121 


90, 854, 401 
75, 853, 590 


349, 693,006 
272,629,003 
183, 498, 060 
159, 811, 268 


64,513,048 
68,359,211 


128, 944,557 
103, 671,338 


245, 629, 603 "1,147,590, 4017 


986,297,820 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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39.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 
Crop Year Ended July 31, 1954 


Associ- Value 
Product ations! of Sales 
No. $ 

eee Fries a ae areas PELs yale ilk Pantene gems ee wu Ed we gs 1,033 733, 012,042 
Ree MET, Pil al, WRENN ae hw POR a Pine vo OL EMSC MRS IPAS ooh Ald. AGIEAMISLNS 514 133,477,785 
WTR AM VORCLADICS os. 5. a pepe teu: eed Rrepaee Be pe Rack debe gaan «yak aqyiert ae cuit ancunl o 124 37,073,061 
RERRAT CAPRI, Sire AD Nea DS 0 ibe nets nee Pca cate er ae hs Seca mae a Ste nt ane NE PEPER 103 369, 821,272 
SRT Tate ne ees ok uberis acer als uni Suaye mi sta Reinararlel 8 oS aie isyeieraialiege slo 303 104, 467,181 
oO ene BoeS see ene, Ge ee eee eo, eee aoa ae ceo 216 22,720, 125 
Tsmber BN WOO A tes ses PERE. ct AEE neon hae OAR dame Rak es Tate 31 1,543,179 
1 SES TEN fc S Gs HERS Oe Oe on GAO ee Ee io eo Sei ace coc @ 1,376,630 
Ae ae ©, Mee RN Tee gee EE IM, BURERRIAT TES ORAERE chs, QUERCUS TRIER ane ea one, SORE ARO aU Io 18 1,963,108 
Ee ee ee ee ee ree eee IRIE Be MANES a Lalies re teed atert salto” wtp ain eee 9 626, 637 
ODEO RMIT Ite Sasol: EE cee. WiGks tet APO Loot meaasehioems wad). 2 6 56, 238, 105 
Dt PI PC | a UOrs oh 5 SMO, Bnet y= pa ta bette = 2,699,514 
IRAE LISTOOUSM TS eet eRe To in Sala. herent tees dig tewide « eanseterere s abe ed eevee 49 1,005, 445 
ICT CUA ESN Peay. Cre TB Ay i Ac ee, orks rete Mr hits nde ailtald ela ate le uti 1,723 234,583,125 
eI tes toe tte OE eee « ote, BS aes ak vee serine she are pie ae ras Ss meng mAs mra ere « 802 63, 858, 547 
Clothing wad home furnishings;.) iis ce eed ead. auloe Oy. Ga RI ne os 539 9,779,690 
Petroleum products and auto accessories... 2.0.06. 66. c ce eee eee ee eens eens 694 32,126,610 
Teen, foruliser ano apray Materials... ccc. ee eek rope nme see cece se nis yale ties 828 77,062, 758 
Machinery ala CQUipMment.jse f22.8s shoe. Ueki aeka « Siena sta ss rank dale NCeWe echecks £ 391 12,088, 107 
Gans wanamnd building materials: 10)22..0)\garsge he 8S oa pp eh ode eye ae ad 646 17,985,531 
TA SIDE TEA eNotes eR SR St To & ereehetin ha Soni Sinn de « Neheelae sate Ge pe aoa 1,061 21,681, 882 
EE CALs SRR LS BE Fe SED FL ETO Sie Oe, 2,086 967,595,167 


1 Duplication exists in this column as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies. Some 
associations market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 


Service co-operatives (other than life, fire and casualty insurance) numbered 418 
in 1954 and reported a membership of 157,897 and services rendered to the amount of 
$11,064,702. Such co-operatives provide housing, medical insurance, transportation, 
recreation facilities, telephone, printing, custom grinding, seed cleaning, and trucking 
facilities and there are some co-operative restaurants and boarding houses. In Saskatchewan 
over 200 community service co-operatives reported functions such as recreation, curling, 
skating and maintaining community halls but statistics covering these activities are not 
included with those of other service co-operatives because no business is transacted. 


Co-operatives marketing fish and fish products operate in every province except 
Alberta and Manitoba. In 1954, 86 fishermen’s co-operatives reported a membership of 
11,679, sales of fish at $14,915,246 and sales of supplies at $2,771,827. Co-operatives 
handled about 9 p.c. of the total commercial fish marketings in Canada in 1954. The 
largest volume of business was handled by co-operatives in British Columbia, followed 
by Nova Scotia and Quebec. 


Eleven co-operative wholesales operated in Canada in 1954, most of them engaged in 
supplying merchandise to their local co-operative members. In the eastern provinces, 
from Ontario to the Maritimes, they also act as central marketing agencies for farm pro- 
ducts such as livestock, dairy products and wool but do very little processing or manufac- 
turing, except of dairy products. In the west, co-operative wholesales operate coal mines, oil 
refineries, grease and oil blending plants and lumber mills but do not act as central market- 
ing agencies for farm products. In the crop year ended July 31, 1954 they sold farm 
products valued at $51,907,365 and supplies and merchandise amounting to $96,850,083. 


Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies today play an important role in the insurance 
field in Canada. In 1953 there were 402 of these in operation, having a net amount of 
insurance at risk of $3,264,000,000. Co-operative life insurance is offered by at least three 
organizations and others specialize in automobile insurance, mutual benefit, fire and casualty 
insurance, hail insurance, fidelity and guarantee bonding, and marine insurance. In 
addition medical insurance is offered by 42 co-operatives, data for which are included in 
the service co-operative category. 
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Noteworthy in 1954 was the considerable amount of interest shown in the Canadian 
co-operative movement by other countries. Trainees from Egypt, Jamaica, Pakistan, 


Burma, India and Indonesia studied co-operation in Canada under the auspices of the. 


Colombo Plan and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Of 
interest also were the important developments in co-operative manufacturing and proces- 
sing which took place during the year. Co-operative wholesale associations reported the 
purchase of a chemical plant, the completion of an enlarged modern refinery, the acquisition 
of an abattoir and the building of a new warehouse. In New Brunswick the operations 
of a textile mill were taken over by the workers of a textile union. 


Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no controls 
or barriers to it. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings and un- 
loadings of freight carried by the railways. Railway traffic is segregated into 99 classes 
of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are the imports and exports 
by raw for the respective provinces. Freight can however be imported by rail and ex- 
ported by water, as with western grain which may be moved to the Ontario ports of Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Consequently the statistics of Table 40 must not be taken 
as a measure of total interprovincial trade: these figures indicate interprovincial movement 
of railway freight which is one aspect only of that trade. 


r * Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


40.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement by Province 1953 and 1954 
ae=ao0eooeoooyooeoosS$@S<S<S<S<s<S~S~=~=~=<=«$q$q$ = SS 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province Connections 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 1, 202,044 1,148,093 — 95 1, 202,044 1, 148,188 
Prince Edward Island.... 294, 676 296, 338 — 26 294, 676 296,364 
Nova: Scotiass: $22) 2, & 9,434, 283 9,401,113 129, 166 141,076 9,563, 449 9,542,189 
New Brunswick.......... 3,559, 222 4,105,558 651, 582 619, 937 4,210, 804 4,725,495 
Oiébecs taau.cerc eee ee 18, 045,029 20, 705, 415 8,090, 620 7,770,050 26, 185, 649 28,475,465 
Ontanio Pear AR 39,718,173 34, 637, 419 25,152,012 22,495, 868 64,870, 185 57, 133, 287 
Manitoba): nc s.ccieewce Be. 7,283, 576 7,043, 262 569, 689 586, 493 7, 853, 265 7,629,755 
Saskatchewan............ 16, 278, 641 12,759, 920 251,914 283, 275 16,530,555 | 13,043,195 
Albertan}itysat. od. cc aee 13,532,072 11,014,527 68, 758 49 645 13,600,830 | 11,064,172 
British Columbia......... 10,712,215 11, 186, 822 1,133,380 11739193 11,845,595 | 12,359,945 
Totalst.. .ceclistiges.2 120,059,931 | 112,298,467 36,047,121 33,119,588 || 156,107,052 | 145,418,055 

Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections ; 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 

tons tons _ tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 1, 203, 186 1,119,769 144,340 176, 120 1,347,526 1,295, 889 
Prince Edward Island.... 408, 657 406,172 689 207 409,346 406,379. 
Nova Scotia. Meee ee aoe 8,315, 255 8,046, 429 766, 820 610, 699 . 9,082,075 8, 657, 128 
New Brunswick.......... * 3,128, 646 3,631,369 1,994, 799 1 SOD IOS E 5,123,445 5,184,306 
Quebec SRA OL ks ae Sk a, ate 2 20,558,052 22, 686, 757 8, 696, 299 850) Lio 29, 254,351 30,019, 932 
Ontario Be OEE SOO ee Oe 50, 898, 412 43,035,094 25,385, 880 23, 132, 823 76,284,292 | 66,167,917 
Manitoba eee SEL ane A 7,057, 433 7,272,141 800, 083 898, 966 7, 857, 516 8,171, 107 
Saskatchewan............ 4,617,015 4,858,764 872, 879 1,056,931 5,489, 894 5,915, 695— 
Alberta etn ae One 6, 118, 269 5,190,486 31,988 16, 670 6, 150, 257 5,207, 156 
British Columbia......... 8,555, 454 8, 267, 899 5, 829, 896 5,320,577 14,385,350 | 13,588,476 
Motals aise acuw oar oe 110,860,379 | 104,514,880 44,523,673 40,099,105 | 155,384,052 | 144,613,985 


1 Figures for freight originating and freight terminating do not agree because freight. that originates. within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the postwar period, the elaborate system of government control of trade that 
the war effort made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 
837-841) until, by the beginning of 1949, only those measures to protect domestic re- 


quirements and prevent the forcing upward of prices in the Canadian market remained; 
since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling 
and Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act 1935. The former is a quasi-judicial and administrative body which, through 
the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial transportation and patents and copy- 
rights, gives the Federal Government complete power to control the handling of grain; 
it has no power or duties in respect of grain prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which 
began to function in the autumn of 1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabili- 
zation measures that were taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the 
marketing of grain crops. During this period the Government acquired a considerable 
quantity of wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve 
the dual purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and at the same time arranging 
for the marketing of new crops. 


An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 481-482. An article on the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board is commenced in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, and concluded in the 
1947 edition. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade, which serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


The first federal legislation in this field, enacted in 1889, is still effective in amended 
form as Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and is the mainstay of Canadian anti-combines 
legislation. Generally speaking this Section forbids suppliers (manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers) to arrange among themselves to eliminate competition over a substantial part 
of any market by limiting production, restricting distribution or fixing prices. 


Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and the Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 314) are complementary pieces of legislation. The latter was enacted in 1923 and 
amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952. It repeats in Sects. 2 and 32 
some of the. substance of Sect. 411 but, while the latter relates chiefly to arrangements 
among separate firms, the former embraces any ‘merger, trust or monopoly”’, relating to 
a commodity, which has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interests of the public. 


The Combines Investigation Act, in Sect. 34, also forbids a supplier of goods from 
prescribing the prices at which they are to be resold by wholesalers and retailers, i.e., the 
practice of “resale price maintenance’”’. The supplier may, however, suggest resale prices 
as long as he does nothing to induce or require the trade to adhere to them. 


' * Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research,. Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa. : 
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Sect. 412 of the Criminal Code deals with what are commonly called “price discrimina- 
tion” and “predatory price cutting”. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice 
of discriminating among those of his trade customers who come into competition with 
each other, by giving one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second 
is willing to buy in like quantities and qualities as the first; and it also forbids a supplier 
from selling at prices lower in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, 
if the purpose or effect of his actions is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate a 
competitor. 


These provisions, Sects. 411 and 412 of the Criminal Code and Sects. 2, 32 and 34 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, contain the substantive law relating to restrictive trade 
practices. ‘The other provisions of the Combines Investigation Act relate to investigation 
and enforcement. 


The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and 
other restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or require 
written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes that 
it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 
to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in support of his statement; and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this 
hearing the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily re- 
quired to be published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general enquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides that the courts, 
in addition to imposing punishment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an 
order restraining persons from embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention. 
The constitutionality of the Section providing for restraining orders, which was enacted 
in 1952, has been upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada. 


In the years 1951-55 the following reports of enquiries under the legislation have been 
published :— 


(1) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Mechanical Rubber Goods; Tires and Tubes; 
Eaten and Repair Materials; Rubber Footwear; Heels and Soles; Vulcanized Rubber 
othing. 


(2) Distribution and Sale of Bread and Other Bakery Products inthe Winnipeg Area, Manitoba. 
(3) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Fine Papers. 

(4) Distribution and Sale of Coarse Papers in British Columbia. 

(5) Purchase of Maple Syrup and Maple Sugar in the Province of Quebec. 

(6) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Electrical Wire and Cable Products. 

(7) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of Soap and Soap Products in the Montreal District. 
(8) Price Discrimination between Retail Hardware Dealers in North Bay, Ont. 


(9) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of Certain Household Supplies in the Chicoutimi- 
Lake St. John District, Que. 


(10) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline at Retail in the Vancouver Area. 
(11) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of China and Earthenware. 


(12) Heme Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Television Sets in the Toronto 
istrict. 


(13) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Wire Fencing in Canada. 
(14) Distribution and Sale of Coal in the Timmins-Schumacher area of the Province of Ontario. 
(15) Loss Leader Selling. 
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(16) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Beer in Canada. 


(17) penmacisne, Distribution and Sale of Asphalt and Tar Roofings and Related Products 
in Canada. 


(18) Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of certain Household Appliances. 


(19) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Transmission and Conveyor Equipment and 
Related Products. 


These reports are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or from the office of the 
Director of Investigation and Research, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates 
under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas Inspection 
Act, the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act, the Precious Metals 
Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, and the National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949 Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the 
development of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. In addition where manufacturers descriptively label any com- 
modity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. The regu- 
lation applying to the labelling of fur garments for example has been established as a 
code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 215) 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used a 
trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Division is 
engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles 
offered for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 292) 
prescribes the legal standard of weight and measure for use in Canada. The Act requires 
control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and 
their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards the elimination of sales by 
short weight or short measure. The number of inspections made in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1955 was 454,796 compared with 478,227 in 1953-54. The more important inspections 
comprised the following: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 228,243; measuring 
machines for liquids 78,033; weights 127,114; other measures 21,406. Total expenditure 
was $726,001 in 1954-55 compared with $688,425 in 1953-54 and total revenue $670,147 
compared with $658,466. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, ce. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c, 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and staff numbers 174. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, 1,154,438 electricity 
and gas meters were tested as compared with 1,079,711 in the preceding year. Revenue 
derived from the testing amounted to $856,354, and expenditure to $691,031. 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-55 


eS OO0O0w_s0=S=—u0=$™$mpmmo“—\—<_<——a—' 


Gas Meters 
Y Electricity 
ae Meters Manufac- Natural Petroleum Total 
tured Gas Gas as 
No No No. No No 
NGA Gime ener ote eave Uete reeree ee tera 2,459, 672 550, 949 215,330 1,651 767,934 
1 Ap er ear aes rote: a Rrcr otetereyaie estar ananeaexe 2,647,040 560,046 225,952 1,725 787,727 
HO Ay oe ae Sara acing once herr}. A tea coer rc 2,746, 685 587, 629 217,068 1,046 805, 746 
Oe don Sh eee Nn he ras nite pan, Co SOCIO 2,972,725 600, 923 227 , 393 4,006 832,325 
TOROMG So nesta aoe bo cle nies acaba 3,188,013 606,395 239, 448 3,841 849, 688 
NG lee Beet teeter a dec rstaorsrecoeiale se avecannotes 3,405, 432 610, 096 252,468 33 862, 602 
TOS Dee meant ue cauatars teeta eeacces Sarit 3,590, 422 609, 262 263, 130 68 872,465 
TSS eg ae it ah eg Ae oe ol tee ria) ALA ie 3,779, 739 599, 140 277, 248 1,270 877, 663 
1954s ak Bho dete coke Gaeianto 3,967, 952 593, 698 298, 166 429 892,297 
IRSA eke et, TR ERE wes REE oR Oe 4,175,534 420,432 486, 768 536 907, 736 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


_ The Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act (3-4 Elizabeth II, 
c. 14) was passed in 1955 to replace the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act which came 
into force in 1907. Under its provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or 
gaseous, may be exported from Canada, nor gas be imported into Canada, without a 
licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 amounted 
to 3,390,329,790 kwh. There was also a small export of natural gas and crude oil. 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 203) effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955_ 
Applications for patents................-55- No. 14,324 15,448 16,405 18,565 19,448 
Patents granted Pst eevee ieee cee ees sf 8,461 9,516 9, 700 9,414 10, 282 
Granted to Canadians...............-. ce 627 708 742 606 570 
Gavenats:granted)y...73. 4 (ie. venGt. «series. cf 391 > 253 243 288 337 
Assignments........ Rp Hae dy tne eke Reade er: os “ 11, 437 11, 621 12,525 13, 127, 20,062 
Fees recei veasnetits.k... sanivahiie toe toate $ 661, 069 728, 241 756, 714 847, 874 1,086, 278 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has remained between 
6,500 and 10,000 for the past ten years. Of the 10,282 granted in 1954-55, 7,719 or 75 p.c. 
were to inventors resident in the United States, 570 to Canadian residents and 1,009 to 
residents of the United Kingdom or other Commonwealth countries. - Residents of France 
obtained 190, of Switzerland 166, of the Netherlands 191 and of other countries 437. 


Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1949 to date are available at a nominal 
fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted.at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Korea and Brazil. 

* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of Patents, 


and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of 
State, Ottawa. oli, % 
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Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of copyright 
is governed by the Copyright Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 55) in force since 1921. Applications for 
protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada ...in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the 
author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject 
of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Protocol 
...or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall 
subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death’’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in apres countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States of America. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the Trade Mark 
and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such designs and marks 
are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office and information regarding them 
is published in the Canadian Patent Office Record. 


3 —Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Copyri@ hts: Tegistered.......cb:5.0 620.0000 ecdss oe No: | = 4,700 4,676 4,976 5,060 5,193 
Industrial designs registered............... cs 628 480 431 560 
Timber marks registered...............04: y 4 10 1 2 10 
Assignments registered. ....%...0ceebeeeeen oe 512 497 523 548 617 
RIGCSTeCOIVeds NOU. os ee cce cn cc cae neta $ 19, 848 19,382 20, 681 21,181 21,324 


Trade Marks.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, is charged with the administration of the Trade Marks Act (1-2 Elizabeth IT, c. 49) 
which covers all legislation concerning the registration and use of trade marks and super- 
sedes from July 1, 1954 former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, 
the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Shop Cards Registration Act. All 
correspondence relating to an application for registration of a trade mark or for the use 
of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 


A Trade Marks Journal is published weekly giving particulars of every registration 
of a trade mark and every registration of a registered user, as well as other advertisements 
and rulings required under the Act. ‘The required fee payable on application for registra- 
tion of a trade mark is $25 and for hegistration of a person as a registered user of a trade 
mark, $20. 


4.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Trade marks registered..../.....:..:c) 0... No. 3,309 2, 806 2,981 | - 3,832 3,377 
Trade mark registrations assigned......... ot 1,665 a LAs} 159 1,499 2, 063 2,040 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... 2,085 2,266 2,139 1, 963 2,812 


Certified copies prepared.............0.-6- 699 619 541 |. 590 
MEAS TOGHIMOU WOH St. cast ieee caeumnxake> « $ 132,744 127,053 138,524 159,191 222,029 
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Section 5.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


The major problem of the Canadian coal mining industry arises from the fact that _ 
its fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the bituminous and 
anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation subventions, which have been 
maintained in varying degree during the past 25 years, were designed to further the move- 
ment of Canadian coals to some portions of central Canada by equalizing as far as possible 
the laid-down costs of Canadian coals with imported coals. Subventions have been regu- 
lated by Orders in Council as it has not been considered practicable to fix the assistance 
by statute owing to the frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions by Province 1950-54 


Province 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

INOVal Scotia. naka case sane Br ae ee ton | 1,165,719 | 2,286,537 | 1,897,451 | 1,874,410 2,561,321 
$ 1,005,438 | 3,074,466 | 5,194,288 | 6,101,714 8,790, 557 

New. Bruns wickoveiee sto eee ree ton 2,314 2,709 2,851 8,981 58, 036 
$ 1,939 2,634 3, 780 7, 853 141,513 

Saskatchewall vice .f0et pce meen Ree ton 173, 694 165, 086 139, 555 187,118 256, 597 
$ 125, 767 126,042 113, 645 161, 439 218,341 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 785, 148 589,581 613, 651 606, 749 998,558 
$ 1, 482, 202 1, 163, 937 1,161,810 946, 6388 2,982,347 

British Columbia bunker and export........ ton 6, 092 91,611 59, 254 1,592 709 
$ 4,569 88,551 56, 580 1,194 532 

Totals Fee as oo ee es ton | 2,132,970 | 3,135,523 | 2,712,762 | 2,678,850 3,875, 221 


$ 2,619,915 | 4,455,629 | 6,530,103 | 7,218,838 | 12,133,290 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34—formerly known as the Coke 
Bounty Act) implemented one of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Mari- 
time Claims and was approved by Parliament on May 30, 1930. The bounty is paid on 
Canadian coal converted to coke and used in the manufacture of Canadian iron and steel 
and places the coal on a basis of equality with imported coal. 


Bounties paid under this authority for the years 1950-54 were as follows:— 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Quantity... Ae RE. aiectian soni ton 830,752 810, 608 698, 449 773, 102 492,196 
SATOUN Gis cya seek tiviacitigs Mae oeleacuteie ay $ 411,222 401,251 345, 732 382, 685 243, 637 


Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canda is controlled by provincial and territorial 
government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most of 
these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However in 
some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954 provincial government liquor 
control authorities operated 674 retail stores. 


Table 6 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Further details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of 
Alcoholic Beverages in Canada (fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1954). 

* Prepared by H. H. Harris, Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional information 


on subventions and bounties, summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946, is given in the 
1947 Year Book, pp. 770-771. 
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6.—Provincial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1954 
and Totals for 1953 


Norr.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenues of the liquor authorities, but exclude general sales tax. 


Net Income F honnes Fines Commission Total Revenue 
Province from rive, and and on General Mar. 31— 
or Territory. Retail Pévisite Confis- Sales Tax |—-— ———R_—_—_—_ 
Sales! cations? | Collections 1954 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 2,198, 666 aor 891, 0553 21,519 3,749 3,114,989 2,824, 420 
Prince Edward Island.. 870, 459 270, 147 27,531 14, 650 ae 1,182, 787 1,219, 256 
Nova Scotia... 2... 9,458,176 ae 289 , 293 68, 596 tee 9,816, 065 9,531,082 
New Brunswick........ 6, 428, 953 ahs 15, 293 25,193 20,905 6, 490, 344 6, 426, 287 
AAR eee SORES. Foe 21,774, 558 1,524,435 | 12,160,310 250, 508 wee 35, 709,811 | 35,288,898 
Ontario. 2 soon sae es 32,019, 215 aoe 14,918, 509 98,748 “he 47,036,472 | 47,690,999 
Manitobals ferns’... 6, 481, 253 af 2,153,030 85,716 ane 8,719,999 8,556, 538 
Saskatchewan......... 11,175,891 ok 108, 7344 74,341 49, 238 || 11,408,204 | 11,060,070 
Aibertar.6 ete. 14, 420, 155 AK 1,016, 267 206, 647 dhe 15, 643,069 | 15, 156,938 
British Columbia...... 21,034, 671 x33 302, 676 us 49,224 || 21,386,571 | 20,882,949 
Totals. 235 soe. & 125,861,997 1,794,582 | 31,882,698 845,918 123,116 || 160,508,311 | 158,637,437 
Yukon Territory....... 660, 005 69,349 6, 600 6,100 ae 742,054 712, 539° 
Northwest Territories. . 260, 507 oe 4,739 1, 873 ae 267,119 289,325 
Canada....... 126,782,509 1,863,931 | 31,894,037 853,891 123,116 || 161,517,484 | 159,639,301 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets or for capital expenditure met out of operating income as 
follows: Nfld. $1,959; P.E.I. $1,000; N.S. $40,739; N.B. $10,508; Que. $92,435; Ont. $3,562,904; Man. $16,001; Sask. 
$31,029; Alta. $74,721; and B.C. $127,485. Also deducted are expenses incurred by liquor authorities in the collection 
of other revenue. 2 Before deducting any payments to municipalities out of liquor control authority revenue. 
3 Includes $818,607 commission on beer sold direct from local provincial breweries to the public through licensed 
ary esioed controlled price. 4 Includes commission on liquor sold at Yellowknife and Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
fe) ,008. 


Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenues from the general sales tax on alcoholic 
beverages are not available. 


_%.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-54 


Nore.—Figures exclude revenue from the 10 p.c. sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OmiSpiritsr et sia. oats tbh h 74,594,511 92,217,597 82,096,567 94,186,963 97,255,877 
ICISRLCLUNG Vile tiiicee puis ieee oe api 46, 547, 587 60, 126, 300 42,066,718 41,058,349 49, 503, 239 
LMC LOIE OOS so nice esse favre es spniore ete 790, 587 1, 108, 252 1, 223 , 932 746, 877 2 
Piiepncesine sk . Be c.o okie katee. tone 7,250 8,000 7,375 7,750 7,500 
eT eat et Ware peach ak paste Rea pale) ets 27, 249, 087 30,975, 045 38, 798, 542 52,373, 987 47,745, 138 
On Malt and Malt Products......... 59, 754,546 68, 234,475 77,670, 484 85,996, 795 83, 656,336 
Excise duty on— 
HB 2) ei. in lian © Ath ibaa yr ger ie Matte, Saelaett fee 3,678,316 2,745,851 3, 812,065 5, 294, 283 4,799, 823 
Mind tissu. cheats es ostas Sosy .| 56,018, 292 65,409, 427 73, 748, 003 80, 584, 283 78, 733, 288 
eS ICChCC rs ess ess.c.ceriee ces aes 3,550 3, 650 3,500 3, 600 , 350 
Import duty on beer:..... 6... tas 54,388 75,547 106,916 114, 629 119,875 
DG CUT ak a Callies BS Renee sere 2,713,057 2,921,321 2,939,000 3,095,441 3, 216, 033 
XCISO CAKES 1c FF o sok we ARS ae te ee 2,125, 606 2,224, 885 2,167, 267 2,215,540 2, 230, 673 
NIRDOELICNIDY, sie. 22 ind eetceie eeshiilpen - 587,451 696, 436 771, 733 879,901 985,360 
TOGRIS IAG: SIG Es. ave eee 137,062,114 163,373,393 162,706,051 183,279,199 184,128,246 
tee a OO a OTe ola ee ce ee Dee OE ee ee ee ee Om Ol eee ee eee oe ee 
1 Collections on liquor imported for blending purposes are included with import duty. 2 Abolished. 


3 Other than malt beer. 
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Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 8 do not represent 
the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages because when sold to licensees, only the 


selling price to the licensee is known. Furthermore these sales figures should not be . 


construed as representing the amount spent by individual Canadian consumers because 
sales to non-residents visiting Canada and sales to businesses, governments and foreign 
embassies in Canada are included. 


8.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954 


Spirits Wines Beer Total - 

Province or Territory. | |——-———— |_| _ ]cx_e—e—— 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 

$000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
INewtoundlandie .peesce. an. 3 the 3,978 356 360 5,941r 7, 206 10, 069° 11,544 
Prince Edward Island..... 5 1,900 x. 149 is 922 2,736 2,971 
INO VaNSCOtIa Beir. ee nee ae 12. 212 12,951 1, 835 1, 864 11,955 12,037 26,002 26, 852 
New Brunswick........... 9, 167 8,927 1,644 1,547 7,046 7, 253 17, 857 17,727 
Quebec we. kta pee thor Ee 60, 647 59,521 8,342 8, 700 86, 057 88,277 || 155,046 156,498 
Ont aulo meer soon 99,090 | 104,122 11, 416 11,824 | 164,722 | 172,458 |] 275,228 288, 404 
Manitoba. 4) 25 en ort. ae 13, 836 14,320 1, 636 1,598 20, 200 20, 909 35, 672 36, 827 
Saskatchewan............. 13,590 14, 616 1,928 Lo 21,736 22), (2 37, 254 39,119 
FAD er ta tener Secrek eee 22, 220 23,946 1,815 1,948 27, 629 28,096 51, 664 53,985 
British Columbia......... 40,064 41,178 2,549 2,942 28,217 27,826 70, 830 71,946 
WOM 2 ted RS a ie creer 1,020 1,017 4] 41 6 802 , 80 1, 860 
Northwest Territories..... 438 411 23 28 305 294 766 733 
Canada ccs 276,056 | 286,887 31,585 32,747 | 374,554") 388,832 || 684,931"| 708,466 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter is 
concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial failures and 
the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those given in the other 
Sections. 


Section 1 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act). This Section however gives definite information on the amounts realized from the 
assets as established by debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are 
invariably very much lower than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be 
assumed that this applies in even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in 
Sections 2 and 3. 


Section 2 on the other hand is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made under 
federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but not failures, sales 
or seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures include failures of individuals such as wage earners. For recent years 
separate data are shown for insolvencies by wage earners as distinct from industrial and 
commercial mortalities. The figures of assets and liabilities are estimates made by the 
debtor and because they are not made uniformly should be accepted with reservations. 


The statistics given in Section 3 are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. 
This mercantile agency is interested primarily in credit information and their statistics 
include bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such 
proceedings as bulk sales, bailiff’s sales, landlord’s seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand the statistics do not include assignments of individuals, so 
that as a rule the totals run lower than those in Section 2. Since between the years 
1875 and 1919 this agency was the only source of figures of commercial failures their 
statistics have an added value because they present a historical series back to 1915 though 
the basis of classification was changed after 1933 (see text preceding Table 7, p. 955). 
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Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (R.S.C. 1952, 
ce. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 1943 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act and to some extent the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrangement 
Acts are designed to avert failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2 therefore 
do. not include proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or 
arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose the proceedings may 
then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act and, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. ‘There are no pro- 
visions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up 
of insolvent companies. 

The Bankruptcy Act 1949, under which the Bankruptcy Act 1919 and amendments 
thereto is repealed, restores to all insolvent persons the right to make a proposal prior 
to bankruptcy. The summary administration provisions of the Act enable insolvent 
persons, other than corporations, having limited assets to obtain the benefit of the Act. 
A new principle has also been established in regard to the discharge of bankrupts and 
the Act provides that ‘‘the making of a receiving order against, or an assignment by, 
any person except a corporation operates as an application for discharge” unless a waiver 
is filed in court and served upon the trustee within the prescribed delays. 

The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent of Bank- 
ruptcy, first appointed in 1932, with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets 
of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act by Province 1954 


Norr.—This series began with the year 1951; figures for 1951 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 955, and those 
for 1952 and 1953 in the 1955 edition, p. 1019. The former series of statistics collected on estates closed under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1919 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 846, and the 1952-53 edition, p. 915. 


Betates Assets Liabilities Total Cost of Paid 
Province and Year Glased Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- Adminis- to 
3 by Debtors] by Debtors tion tration Creditors 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS oF THE Act! 


No. $ $ $ $ $ 

Newiounwland, |. gb- 2 <6 feaceis is peers i 208, 711 218,316 68, 223 16, 726 51,497 
ING REOCOGINS Nich atomect ase cles ocia keene 12 150, 005 268, 685 36, 855 13, 657 23,198 
Now GUNS WICK! %. oss. a docs cotien bance 17 141, 783 560, 671 43,991 11, 703 32, 288 
Prince Edward Island.............%.. 2 111,524 69,477 9, 220 2,049 Welal 
(QTE CYS 6). See. an Sere ROOD Site fete ne feet 986 7,282,346 | 19,599,359 2,010,961 777, 640 1, 233,321 
Ont arian ieee ae ac eaiag bres 4 207 | 3,931,599 | 6,130,514 | 1,137,748 342,421 795,327 
WEARIDODRER. ook ates Css de ose ee beet hen 13 201,095 323,136 70,073 15, 275 54,798 
DSSKATCNOWANS. cf ccc ccccde stews cece kee 13 183, 493 258, 884 78, 622 26,176 52,446 
GA ee Ea ak ee ORE OEE SE a Oa 20 484, 547 617,477 152,348 56, 746 95, 602 
iBritishiColumbiarssc.: cs. bso. s ct ores 59 916,912 | 1,676,690 478,954 116,114 362,840 

Totals. foo siecissa ees soars 1,336 | 13,612,015 | 29,723,209 | 4,086,995 | 1,378,507 | 2,708,488? 

PROPOSALS UNDER Sect. 27 (1) (a) or THE Act 
Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paidto - 
Completed Estimated by Debtors | Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 

RO DISET oe Cae ee icin caaivew'sisiecertve sos 62 1,599,388 480,519 
“UL Tete S.A Sea, | Ae raEre rate Feretien 11 485, 840 182,940 
BARKAUCROWAN hos lacs odes acket > bees 1 108, 900 21,859 
BaritinD ee OlUM DIAL. oc. sal: 000s Sle hese es 2 34,503 21,117 

PRO CAIS 25 Set cece storks wed a1 behie 76 2,228,631 706, 4352 

1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2 In addition to the amount paid 


to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $5,404,104 in 1953 
and $4,789,413 in 1954. 
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Summary statistics of estates closed under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
are available in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 edition. From 
the time the Act first came into effect on Sept. 1, 1934 to the end of 1949 there were 885 
assignments and 39 receiving orders, or a total of 924 estates closed. No assignments or 
receiving orders were reported under the Act in 1951 or 1952 but one case was completed 
during 1952. During the year 1954 two new estates were reported but none of the cases 
under administration were completed. 


Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as Compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


As stated on p. 950, the figures in this Section cover only the bankruptcies and insol- 
vencies under federal legislation—the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act—and 
include assignments of individuals such as wage earners. 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts (R.S.C. 1952, cc. 14 and 296), certain 
documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since July 1920, been 
forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. A statistical series began 
with 1923 except for the analysis by branches of business which began in 1924. However 
changes in the administration of bankruptcies introduced by the Bankruptcy Act of 1949 
(see p. 951) affected the comparability of the series. In that Act provision was made 
for proposals from insolvent persons and, since July 1950, agreements made under this 
method are not included with the statistics of bankruptcies. In Table 2 the number of 
proposals are shown so as to give a general impression of the trend. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation by Province 1945-54 


ies ioe tei from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Nid oa Ses be || Ness N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 


1945 pao aa ene 1 3 1| 225 27 3 — 4 8 272 
1946¢5.) 5 ae. 1 33 2 236 20 — — 4 12 278 
VOLK os 0 ake Me 2 6 A 422 72 4 y 6 24 545 
1948s ire ET eae 1 9 13 613 116 4 8 41 813 
ry a eee Re 3 4 12 827 131 16 5 13 55 1,066 
1950UN eae eee 3 8 17 20 967 186 16 9 16 61 1,303 
1951. 5 3 12 oe) "19029 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
ER te 0 a NE. 9 — 17 14} 1,167 220 13 8 ig 48 1,509 
1953. 4 1 9 16315221 255 27 19 33 72 1,657 
1958 At 4 2 19 20 | 1,645 414 27 30 44 73 2,278 
Proposals—! 

19505. 3:8 eee: — — — 2 66 7 1 — — 3 79 
L951. h Rard. aie — _ 1 3 160 8 a — — 4 176 
1952).- Serato te — — _- 1 172 15 — — —_ 3 191 
OD aiactse Watcena ease — — — — 158 9 2 — 1 1 171 
1954 ...cer Sere. 1 — — a 416 29 4 1 1 4 456 


1 See text above. 
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Wage earner failures have been shown separately since 1949 and are given by area 


in Table 3. 


$.—Wage Earner Failures by Area 1950-54 


Przirie British 
Provinces | Columbia 


Year Sy cape Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. 
LBS SRE Se PER ee On _ 121 9 
PORTS Oa ya. cereeiee kts Ais sweid fas. gekn 2 148 11 
EAD) Ble Ec Se eg ee — 155 8 
ime aed Cs silks Ug gal ati ea — 154 9 
Ea Ae aR iletan ede cas Soke + cs _ 226 31 


4.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation by Branch of 


Business 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1942 edition. 


Manu ve Logging Con- 

Year Trade | _fac- dite e| and | Mining | struc- 
turing Fishing tion 
No. No. No No No No. 
IGAD. gece eae. 58 54 2 _ 3 39 
BORG. domes xc deers ih 57 2 4 3 32 
1947. 153 152 6 7 —_ 57 
NC ees See 289 188 9 4 3 77 
IME DES See @ eee 374 232 8 10 10 94 
ee Soar eras 502 257 24 if 5 97 
Us) es Ses ee 570 269 20 8 8 126 
OPER Be se oe ae 569 305 42 2 i 114 
MODS oo Bees 2 eos 650 359 37 6 10 124 
BOD AS tis can dee. 973 416 48 17 15 135 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Trans- 
port- 
ation 
and | Finance} Service} Classi- || Total 
Public fie 
Utili- 
ties 
No. No No. No. No. 
12 6 70 28 272 
14 if 64 18 278 
20 4) 92 53 545 
30 4 144 65 813 
46 19 203 70 1,066 
40 20 273 78 1,303 
42 27 255 74 1,399 
45 32 279 114 1,509 
52 30 286 103 1,657 
67 41 408 158 2,278 


5.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies 1945-54 


Nortr.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1942 edition. 


Estimated 
Total 
Assets 


Estimated 
Total 
Liabilities 


Estimated 

Year Total 

Assets 

$ 

TS Oe > ae ee 1,864,359 
Ln ee ee, Sa ee ee 4,039,339 
Re Re | Ge a SES ae Se 5, 933,211 
a Re Ro. & ¥-465« 9, 855, 789 
Ls Tae ene tte apa el a a a ane 15,548, 598 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Estimated 
Total 
Liabilities 
$ 

3,995,109 19501 

5, 966, 153 
10,077,557 
15, 723,615 
21,355, 669 


17, 168, 883 
18, 237, 768 
20,381,304 
21,899,349 
38,370,462 


24,872,927 
25,912,004 
29, 658, 281 
32,817,970 
53, 142, 000 
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6.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Industry 
1 val A Prairie Prairie 
(per Que. | Ont. | Prov- B.C. |Total Que. | Ont. | Prov- B.C. | Total 
Se inces inces 
No No. | No. | No No. | No No. | No No No. | No 
Tradev 2083554s.483 cee 15 | 451 | 120 29 35 | 650 683 | 184 53 30 973 
General stores.........-.- 6 44 7 2 3 62 58 20 5 3 92 
Grocery (far eek ot eee — 46 13 1 1 61 67 14 1 3 88 
Confectionery...........-- — 19 2 — — 21 45 8 _— 1 56 
Drink and tobacco........ — 11 1 — — 12 19; — 1}; — 20 
Fish and meat...........- — 31 iG 1 4 43 49 7 1 1 58 
Boots and shoes.......... ~ 14 5 — — 17 24 2 2 nu 29 
ID} AZ FRoVoWlseonoonccnsasoune 3 28 1 — _ 32 47 5 — =_ 52 
Clothingeemenc. ter eee 2 50 19 2 13 86 73 29 8 4 116 
PurnitUure:.cc yd cite ee — 25 3 2; — 30 31 10 Ye 1 44 
Books and stationery..... — 16 1 _ oo 17 35 4 3 1 43 
Automobilessees.cce cs se 1 18 6 5} — 30 34 17 6 2 60 
ard ware saccjoreercsmriecs 14 5 1{ — 20 23 2 3/ — 29 
Electrical apparatus...... — 26 18 3 3 50 43 25 3) — 71 
Jowelleryesumeesie eon ee aa 22 11 1 2 36 21 2 2 1 27 
Coal and wood........... — 14 il —_ — 15 24 4 2 1 31 
Drugs and chemicals...... -— 16 1 2 2 21 21 4 2, 2 29 
Miscellaneous..........-.- & oa 21 9 7 97 69 31 12 9 128 
Manufacturing............ 4 | 286 44 15 10 | 359 323 ral li 8 416 
Vegetable foods........... 2 31 7 1} — 41 36 8 —_ — 44 
Drink and tobacco........ —_ 1] — — — 1 3] — ~ _ 3 
Animal foods.......-..-+- — 21) — 1| — 22 28 6 — — 34 
Fur and leather........... — 20 6 2 1 29 24 5 2); — 31 
Pulp and paper........... — 12); — — — 12 21 6 _ 1 29 
WL Gxtilessm cen se cer ec: — 52 4 — — 56 38 8 — _ 46 
Clothing yy. nce ace ane — 40 i 2 1 50 50 9 2 —_— 61 
Lumber and manufactures 2 32 4 2 5 45 38 8 2 7 56 
Tron and steel............. “- 10 6 1 1 18. 15 4 — — 19 
Non-ferrous metals....... —_ 9 2 1 2 14 15 4 _ _— 19 
Non-metallic minerals.... _ 9 2 — —- 11 12); — — _ 12 
Drugs and chemicals...... — 5 1 — — 6 6| — — ~ 6 
Miscellaneous............. — 44 5 5] — 54 37 13 5| — 56 
Service: 36.0 .200 os Seuss 6 | 230 33 8 9 | 286 303 73 19 10 408 
FATAROS oe creel ce eecac Bre 1 39 8 1 2 51 49 17 6]; — 72 
Other custom and repairs. . 1 38 a 1 2 49 57 22 4 3 88 
Personal service.......... 1 41 2 — 1 45 62 10 4 1 77 
Restaurants)... ccs esis ee 3 43 4 1 3 54 46 8) 2 3 ' 60 
Professional service......- _ 29) 1% 9G 2|— 38 34 3 _ 2 39 
Recreational....... Sere: _ 19 2 — 1 22 23 4 1] — 28 
Business service.......... _ 21 3 3]; — 27 32 8 2 1 44 
Other:...3 03 eo eens 2] 186 43 13 15 | 259 225 62 17 14 323 
‘A criculture:s)scenuen eee — 31 5 1/ — 37 35 11 — — 48 
Mining’. sed caren eens _ 5 1 1 3 10 10 3 2); — 15 
Logging, fishing and trap- 
ping!e ee aoe es — 4; — — 2 10 2 1 3 17 
Construction..........---- 2 84 29 3 6) 124 85 32 11 5 135 
Transportation and public 
UbTIGIOS. Sage ote Me dees —- 36 8 5 3 52 50 8 3 6 67 
BMinancessccsa tees — 26) — 3 1 30 35 6 — — 41 
Not classified.............. 3 68 15 14 3 | 103 111 24 1 li 158 
Motalsvo ee ee 30 | 1,221 | 255 79 72 | 1,657 1,645 | 414 101 73 | 2,278 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 


A table showing commercial failures by class for the years 1915 to 1935 (and for 
Newfoundland for the years 1915-32) is given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 969. In 1936 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, adopted 
a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting up a new group 
of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing, and a new class for 
commercial service. Real estate companies, holding and other financial companies, and 
agents of various kinds were omitted. ‘These changes had the effect of confining the 
failure records more to industrial and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities were 
reduced more in proportion to the number of failures, since the companies eliminated 
usually ran high in indebtedness. This series extends back to 1934. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
900-55 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 1955 
(ALL INDUSTRIES) 


40 60 


LACK OF MANAGERIAL UNBALANCED INCOMPETENCE OTHER 
EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCE CAUSES 


RATE PER 10,000 BUSINESSES RATE PER 10,000 BUSINESSES 
160 160 


O 
mee toe SIO 1915 20 1925 ~ 1930 11935 1940: -945°"950 a1955 
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7.—Industrial and Commercial Failures by Class 1948-53 and by Province 1954 


(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nors.—Figures from 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1937 edition. 


———— ee SSsSSSS0—=w0Q0>0o>o>s>sas 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
RY caeand facturing Trade Trade struction Service 
Province Bee es. ips wee tin [oes 
No. | pilities | NO- | pitities | N°- | pilities | N°- | bilities | N°- | bilities || N°- | pilities 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
NQAS © Pertenece! 158 | 6,734 62 1,395 | 198 | 2,278 48 899 Zi 449 || 493 11750 
TQ49T, eae ae aaore, 177 8, 406 69 31016 247 3, 202 63 1,329 40 776 596 17,279 
TOSO See see ecattens 159 6, 479 70 1,746 349 4,347 89 1,415 50 1,405 TL 15,392 
EOS eteiete eee cate 174 6, 409 72 2, 892 387 5, 693 116 2,560 48 1,494 797 19,048 
TOS 2 Reesor casts mieerer rs 205 7,787 73 2,285 418 6, 885 106 2,196 41 670 843 19, 823 
LOSS coer oceans © 185 8, 943 85 3,605 568 | 11,779 142 4,477 59 1,500 |} 1,039 30,304 
1934 

Newfoundland...... —_ — 2 34 5 160 — — 1 50 8 244 
Peubieisiand sce.) ack — — 1 27; — — — — — — 1 27 
Nova Scotia........ 1 50 2 125 8 158 5 126 —_— a 16 459 
New Brunswick.... 2 38 2 34 17 515 — _ ] 2 22 589 
Ovlebeciconasnes 5 148 8,206 83 2,434 417 7,856 116 5,527 52 825 816 24, 848 
OmtariOvenacee ce 86 9, 967 30 976 165 3,745 54 2,674 27 764 362 18, 126 
Manito balan sae ee 9 657 5 440 13 626 4 140 2 101 33 1,964 
Saskatchewan...... — — 1 5 17 570 2 i _ 20 602 
HAV SYeie eo a be RS Op 7 859 6 148 16 476 10 389 2 151 41 2,023 
British Columbia... 13 1,820 6 Vt 30 896 8 147 5 101 62 3,135 


Totals, 1954...... 266 | 21,597 | 138 | 4,394 | 688 | 15,002 | 199 | 9,030 90 | 1,994 || 1,381 | 52,017 


a a ne carerrnn runner rnnnernrcnererneU UE EDR EDU DSRUETERDDES NET 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


In 1954 Quebec accounted for 59 p.c. of the total failures and 48 p.c. of the liabilities; 
Ontario had 26 p.c. of the failures and 35 p.c. of the liabilities. 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, commercial failures during World 
War II decreased steadily year by year and failures in the retail trade group, in which 
the majority of failures took place before the War, also decreased. After the end of the 
War however the total number of failures increased again. Those in the retail trade 
group in 1954 accounted for one-half of the total. 


8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures by Industrial Group 1952-54. 
(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Notse.—Comparable figures from 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. beginning 
with the 1937 edition. 
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Failures Liabilities 
Industrial Group Y= 

1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 

No. No. No. $000 $’000 $7000 
Manufacturing 2-0 e fete ties nee coe e 205 185 266 7,787 8,943 21,597 
Foods es te Se ee cs ae oe ares 21 12 26 863 705 1,014 
Textiles War sensei; Sie Re RE LE i ic ances 60 62 83 2,459 2,810 7,320 
Borestiproducts.\45t.% heen eek camer 40 42 58 1,728 13327 3,736 
Paper, printing and publishing................. 12 Us 12 484 147 372 
@hemicals.andvdrupss cc: Nan eee te 6 3 6 185 254 138 
Huels 94 Seas eee ae va ee cn ere _- 2 6 — 586 814 
Leather and leather products............. aon 12 5 11 436 94 3,051 
Stone, clay, glass and products................ 7 2 7 304 35 513 
ron: and istecls.c, fv icaeem don ee sem cra mre 4 7 8 92 1,132 658 
NEACHINGE Yc) th ental oon oe Gn hea ticae Sok Eee 13 8 16 299 445 2,387 
‘Transportation equipment. cl... ue ee 2 2 6 100 262 242 
SOE ET simian aoe ie avant tone ea ee 28 33 27 837 1,146 1,352 
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8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures by Industrial Group 1952-54—concluded 


Failures Liabilities 
Industrial Group || —_ 

1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
No. No. No. $’000 $’000 $2000 
SV MGICTRIC MERU. foe). Scab cws esse “oes cee oe 73 85 138 25285 3,605 4,394 
Farm products, foods, groceries............... 22 19 24 477 616 908 
sting ANG TUPISHINGS Mews. 1s de skt + Soe. hy 3 4 8 253 125 425 
Dry goods and textiles... se 0m. an jeotaie os shee 8 13 24 139 929 707 
Lumber, building materials, hardware......... 7 10 9 286 609 289 
OPES eilarsih Ene: 07 1p igo [igh 72 peta ane mn 3 5 6 15 216 105 

BCU See ere, Ee ae asics» sleepeyeus Nhe et abs oak — = a — — — 
Anmtornotly oDLOCUCtS s 05 - cascvaa cinco wei cry 2 3 6 17 66 235 
Jewib oyna ychd Saks Min ba” 3.29 Ck BA hi Dt Ra Me te em aE 28 31 61 1,098 1,044 1,725 
RECTAN TAG eas fake oo ee deere atte Tapy sews 418 568 688 6,885 11,779 15, 002 
NM oo a eh ee oh ea cane Sica ease ee ete eS > 102 117 121 1,233 1,419 1,506 
Farm supplies, general stores...............+-- 16 30 22 200 634 344 
(QBNETE) TNCPCNSNOISE 6 ocsusiese, er eeihes< Olean we 23 25 32 212 446 584 
POORER cette 3. ~ 2 * « mer bem h 60 78 116 880 1,442 2,305 
Furniture, household furniture................- , 36 64 116 854 2,716 Brot 
Lumber, building materials, hardware........ 24 35 33 558 573 739 
Aitomoti ve producte,.m. oa) .mds> odes: <a uyvaiuee 58 85 109 1,720 3, 287 3,768 
ast aHeOT She Eee Scan ead 3 oD 55 71 76 534 604 1,134 
MERIGES Ne Rare See eee nie io ares ate eaieis ete g Tas) 01% 8 7 10 172 83 78 
PRG er see ae. eo a eee se eramiaari etna es 36 56 53 522 575 1,233 
ACOESEMEICUION ee ce he ras tie eins Hasiae s Meutsos 106 142 199 2,196 4,477 9,030 
Generalicontractorsic. o: 26a. s. Skis oie siplen so 81 49 59 86 1, 267 2,028 3,953 
Carpenters ahd DULLOCTSs cca. ces sees Nees 88: ) if ib! 6 166 377 
Building sub-contractors :.0.):. see oie 46 74 97 841 1,931 3,508 
OPhemcontractorss.. 6 oa. caw coe dicis aiols. erienones 2 2 5 32 352 1,192 
Commercial Service................--.--.+++65: 41 59 90 670 1,500 1,994 
Cleaners‘anud ayers, tailors. 00. cS oc eee dese 5 7 11 60 51 88 
Haulage, buses, taxis, et... 0... cee eee ne ee 14 13 34 213 322 1,027 
J Bei 6) theme, mock Sess Se aUR Ans SN fel OPS 7 6 6 146 92 273 
Pea GTIOS .wetneh teres c EYES oR EET: « .ghbtat ee 2 2 2 146 8 125 

RINCERLAKOIA Tre Mie ae eke ee eo — 3 — — 564 —_ 
Adlugtihera: eyvensat...) PEs fii Wisteasiaceeisave- 13 28 37 105 463 481 
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MOtals & 225. 3. fetes ke LE 843 1,039 1,381 19,823 30,304 52,017 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and exports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up 
of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other financial 
exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship in this Chapter. Following 
Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during the period 1953-55, Part II gives detailed 
statistics of external commodity trade. Part III summarizes external transactions from 
the standpoint of the balance of international payments. Part IV outlines the various 
ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, 
and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE* 


In 1954 and 1955 world trade recovered from the mild recession that followed the 
end of the Korean war. The value of trade in 1954 was almost 4 p.c. greater than in the 
trough year 1953, and a further substantial advance is indicated for 1955. The volume 
of world trade had actually turned upward in 1953 but, until the general level of prices 
stabilized in 1954, falling prices more than offset the rise in trade volume. 


Widespread readjustments occurred in world economic activity after the boom year 
1951 but did not affect all countries equally or simultaneously. First to be affected were 
the raw material producers, especially those of southeast Asia and Australasia whose 
principal exports suffered from falling prices and reduced demand. In the latter part of 


*Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1952 and the early months of 1953 many exporters of manufactured goods faced restricted 
markets, especially for textiles but also for some other classes of manufactures, Finally 
in the latter part of 1953 and the early months of 1954, a mild recession affected the North 
American economies. However by the latter half of 1954 trade and economic activity 
were expanding in most countries and this condition continued to prevail in 1955. 


The value of Canada’s trade in 1954 was exceeded only by that of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany. German trade was slow in 
reviving after World War II but in 1949 it started to grow rapidly and in 1954 reached 
almost three times the value recorded for 1949, regaining its normal prewar rank of third 
world trading nation; it seems certain that this position was retained in 1955. 


On a per capita basis, Canada’s trade is much greater than that of most other leading 
trading countries; in 1953 it was greater than that of any other major world trader and in 
1954 was exceeded only by the per capita trade of New Zealand. The trade of both Canada 
and New Zealand is based primarily on the exploitation of plentiful natural resources 
by a small labour force. For the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden and the other countries 
shown in Table 1 with a high level of per capita trade, foreign trade is based on processing 
imported materials with plentiful capital and Jabour and on the very intensive use of 
more limited domestic resources, 


1.—World Trade by Leading Countries 1953 and 1954 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 1955, and United Nations 
Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3. 


1954 Trade per Capita 
Country Tote ioe 
Trade Pel tale os mid-1954 1953 1954 
U.S.'$ US. $ U.S. $ U.S. $ "000 U.S. $ U.S. $ 
’000,000 } ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 
United Statesy0200. RV EOI 6 oO 27,6163) 15,0991) 11,103 26,2021} 164,183 1711 160! 
United Kingdom...... Veet REE 16, 886 se 9, 462 17,233 51, 122 332 337 
Germany, Federal Republic 8,161 5,249 4,571 9,820 51, 707 | 159 190 
CEES UOY FEES 0k enna ne Seno 9,420 4,434 4,549 8,983 15,195 637 591 
Brancorrat.e. tend Resdbeldardiws Lestat 7,724 4,189 4,215 8, 404 44,051 176 191 
Netherlands......... 4,535 2,412 2,857 5, 269 10,609 | . 432 497 
Belgium and Luxembourg............ 4,656 2,300 2,535 4,835 9,124 513 530 
Tle tas Bo ah Saas Sore 3,927 1,636 2,401 4,037 47,665 82 85 
NAL ee 3,685 1,629 2,399 4,028 88, 000 43 46 
ng ee ane ne 2s ree 3,448 1,659 1,869 3,528 8, 987 391 393 
Bcc ees SLRs. Sree BOF. tds.» > 8,059 1,588 15777 3,365 7,214 427 466 
Brazil. veeee resent eee eeeeeeeecsetens 2, 858 1,562 1,634 3,196 57, 226 51 56 
World Total’................ 151,239 77,332 79,335 | 156,667 | 1,755,000 88 89 
ot Sate lee alll eter elliedien, tile setae tle Si apache sleine emanates nate, tl Tae, Ea Sane ARE NS: Se Se 
1 Tnataaing military aid extended to other countries. 2 Excludes China, the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, and the communist countries of eastern Europe (except Yugoslavia). 
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Canadian Trade 1953-55.—During the second half of 1953 Canadian foreign trade 
declined sharply and in 1954 it showed only a moderate degree of recovery. In the first 
quarter of 1955 however the growth of exports and imports again accelerated; in the 
third quarter both exports and imports exceeded their highest previous seasonally adjusted 
level, and trade remained at a high level in the fourth quarter. The value of imports 
in 1955 reached a total of $4,700,000,000, higher than ever before, and exports at 
$4,350,000,000 were almost a record. Both exports and imports were substantially 
greater in volume than in any previous year. 

The decline of exports in 1953 and their continued low level in 1954 was caused almost 
entirely by developments affecting two types of commodity. Canada’s grain exports had 
been raised to unprecedented heights in 1952 and 1953 because of poor crops in many 
other countries in the period 1950-52. In the following years, crops in many. consuming 
countries were well above normal and adequate supplies were available in competing 
exporting countries as well as in Canada. As a result Canada’s grain exports declined 
after the middle of 1953 and somewhat more sharply than did total world grain trade 
because competition had also returned to normal. Grain exports stabilized during 1954 
at a level that was low by 1951-53 standards but close to normal by the standards of 
other years. 

The other major foeus of the 1953-54 decline in exports was automotive products. 
Until 1953 total world production of motor vehicles was well below world effective demand 
and in 1952, with the Canadian market somewhat restricted by credit controls, Canadian 
manufacturers sold automotive products to the value of $111,000,000 in the export market. 
During 1953 demand for Canadian automobiles in many markets showed some decline 
and in addition there was a*return to more normal market allocations among Canadian 
and United States plants of certain international manufacturers. By 1954 Canadian 
exports of automobiles, trucks and parts had fallen to $27,000,000 but they recovered 
to $39,800,000 in 1955. 

When the sharp decline in exports of grains and motor vehicles finally ceased, the 
upward trend of Canadian exports which has characterized most of the postwar period 
again asserted itself. Most other major exports had either continued to expand in 1953-54 
or had showed only moderate declines in 1953 in keeping with the mild recession which 
affected most overseas countries in that year. Exports of forest products and non-ferrous 
metals showed especially large advances in 1955 and some of the important postwar devel- 
opments in Canada began to be reflected in export statistics. New production of iron ore 
from the Quebec-Labrador pits raised total exports of this commodity to a record 
$100,000,000 in 1955, exports of crude petroleum from Canada reached a record $36,000,000, 
and new productive capacity helped boost exports of primary and semi-fabricated aluminum 
to $210,000,000. 

The import recession in 1954 was general rather than concentrated and affected most 
of the leading commodities normally purchased abroad. Reduced economic activity in 
Canada was accompanied by a generally lower demand for industrial materials and many 
finished goods, and the effect of these declines on imports was sometimes accentuated by 
attempts to reduce inventories. This was especially true of textiles. Poor weather in the first 
half of the year hampered construction and this, together with the recession, influenced the 
substantial cut in spending for new industrial machinery and equipment. The drop in 
grain exports and prices reduced farmers’ cash incomes and demand for agricultural 
implements fell. | Personal expenditures on durable consumer goods also declined in 1954, 
but total personal incomes continued to rise and expenditure on non-durable goods and 
on services gained substantially, providing a sharp check to the recessive tendencies in 
the economy. 
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In 1955 imports increased very rapidly in keeping with the general upswing in the 
Canadian economy. Especially large increases were shown by automobile parts and fibres 
and textiles, imports of which had shown above-average declines in 1954. The recovery 
of investment and construction in Canada led to larger purchases of most capital goods 
and construction materials, and purchases of consumer goods, both durable and non- 
durable, continued to rise with consumers’ incomes. Almost all of Canada’s leading 
imports shared in the expansion of import trade with the notable exception of coffee, which 
was depressed by lower prices and market uncertainties, and of anthracite coal, which 
continued to be reduced by the growing use of oil for home heating. Imports of pipes, 
tubes and fittings also fell because of a pause in oil and gas pipeline construction. 


One noteworthy feature of trade in recent years is the persistent tendency towards an 
import balance which has prevailed since 1950. Except for the year 1952 when grain 
exports were particularly high and when an extremely steep drop in import prices caused 
the value of imports to fall in the face of a rising volume of purchases, an import balance 
has resulted in each year of the 1951-55 period. The capital goods and consumer goods 
required to support the program of heavy investment spending and development activity 
of those years have in large measure had to be imported. On the other hand the new 
production for export and domestic use, which will be the end result of the investment 
and development program, has become available more gradually. Import balances have 
also characterized earlier periods of rapid economic development both in Canada and in 
other countries. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 1951-55 


Decline | Increase 
Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Peak! 1954 to 


to 1954 1955 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 } $'000,000 p.c. p.c. 
Value of Trade— 
Domestic exports.) 5.5/5. ..4 18. *~-..| -8,914-5,| 4,301-11] 4,117-4 | 3, ch 3 sae: Ed — 8 — 9-8 +10-3 
HNGEOMDOD DS rete Actn cdeatavay es iti antins 48-9 54-9 55-2 5 +6 9-5 _ — 
i ORtS Sree nt ee tk. coe h ae rae 4,084-9 | 4,080-5 | 4,382-81) 4, bose PP ie ict ats 4 — 6-6 +15-1 
Motalrradenct os eee ae 8,048-2 | 8,386-5 | 8,555-41| 8,040-1 | 9,063-7 — 6-0 +12-7 
‘Prade balance sere esd aekkncbe —121-5 | +325-5 —210-2 —146-3 —361-1 — _ 
Price Indexes (1948= viel : 
Domestic exports.. oe Mane 123-01 121-8 118-3 115-1 117-5 — 6-4 + 2-1 
HTIDOLES se aeatrs aad cot Aaa bine 3 dene 126-21 110-4 109-4 109-5 110-5 —13-2 + 0-9 
Volume Indexes (1948=100)— 
Domestie exports. si 0.6 5245..34). as 103-5 114-91 113-2 109-6 118-5 — 4-6 + 8-1 
ligvelcleta tla ae nade cotta cs cee eee eee eee 122-7 138-0 151-0! 141-0 160-3 — 6:6 +13-7 


1 Pre-1954 peak. 


Also noteworthy has been the strength of the Canadian dollar on world markets 
throughout the period of the import balances. Because a substantial proportion of the 
investment program in Canada (especially in the field of resource development) has been 


_ financed by imported capital, there has been a prevailing demand for Canadian dollars 


for this purpose which has contributed to the strength of the Canadian dollar since it was 
freed from exchange controls in October 1950, Since February 1952 the Canadian dollar 
has remained almost continuously at a premium over the United States dollar, although 
the amount of this premium was reduced in the later months of 1955. 
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3.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada by Month 1949-55 


Nore.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. To Oct. 1, 1950, average (for business days in period) of mid-rate 
between official buying and selling rates; from Oct. 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in period. 


(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


ee ee ee a te ee ee rao SP ee ey 


100-25 110-25 105-17 100-48 97-05 97-29 . 96-60 
100-25 110-25 104-92 100-10 97-73 96-65 97-69 
100-25 110-25 104-73 99-59 98-33 97-08 98-43 
100-25 110°25 105-99 98 -09 98-37 98-25 98-62 
100-25 110-25 106-37 98-38 99-41 98-43 98-59 
100-25 110-25 106-94 97-92 99-44 98-13 98-44 
100-25 110-25 106-05 96-91 99-18 97-44 98-46 
100-25 110-25 105-56 96-11 98-83 97-02 98-51 
104-75 110-25 | 105-56 95-98 98-43 96-97 98-78 
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103-08 108-92 105-28 97-89 98-34 97-32 98-63 


Changes in the Structure of Trade.—In almost every postwar year, Canada’s 
foreign trade has reached or approached record levels and domestic economic activity 
has expanded with few interruptions. To find a similar pairing of high domestic prosperity 
and active foreign trade it is necessary to look back to the latter part of the 1920’s. Since 
that time however the changes in the structure of Canada’s trade have been pronounced. 
During the 1926-29 period more than half of Canada’s exports were products of farm 
origin. Wheat accounted for 28 p.c. of total exports (half of the exports of farm produce), 
and wheat flour for an additional 5 p.c. No other main sector of industry originated as 
great an amount of exports as did the wheat farms of western Canada. The economy of 
the country at that time was directly dependent on international demand for wheat, as 
became evident in 1929 when demand for wheat began to fail. 

In recent years exports of almost every important category of goods have reached 
higher total values than in any previous period, and in most of them the volume of ship- 
ments has also expanded. But the relative changes indicated in Table 4 are marked 
indeed. Although their absolute value has increased, exports of farm origin accounted 
for only 28 p.c. of the total in 1951-54, less than either the forest origin or the mineral 
origin categories. Exports of wheat were 45 p.c. greater in value than in the calendar 
years 1926-29 and exports of wheat flour were up by almost 69 p.c., but the share of these 
commodities in Canadian exports fell to 12 p.c. and 3 p.c., respectively. There was no ~ 
significant difference in the quantity of wheat and flour exported from Canada in 1926-29 
and 1951-54 though exports of other farm products taken together showed a small gain 
in volume. 

The growth of Canada’s forest and mineral industries to first and second places as 
sources of exports reflect the great diversification of the Canadian economy since the 1920’s. 
The newsprint industry of North America is today much more highly concentrated in 
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Canada than it was then, partly because of Canada’s wealth of raw materials and hydro- 
electric power, and partly because the tariffs of the United States and many other countries 
prevent the development of a large export market for fine papers while permitting the 
growth of newsprint exports. Wider uses of wood pulp in the textile and chemical indus- 
tries as well as in the paper industry have led to a very sharp gain in exports of this com- 
modity. Also the international postwar building boom has raised exports of lumber— 
the original base of Canada’s forest industry—to unprecedented heights. However 
none of these leading forest products rival the position of dominance among Canadian 
exports that was held by wheat in the 1920’s. During 1951-54 newsprint accounted for 
only 15 p.c. of exports and lumber and wood pulp for 7 p.c. each. 


The expansion of exports of mineral origin reflects the discovery of more mineral 
deposits in Canada—western oil and Quebec-Labrador iron ore are the most spectacular 
postwar examples—together with a tendency to refine or further manufacture more of 
these metals before export. In this connection it should be noted that growth in the mixed 
origin group also reflects the increase of manufacturing activity in Canada. Today a very 
important part of Canada’s mineral exports is actually produced from non-Canadian ores— 
aluminum, the leading export metal, is entirely produced from non-Canadian ores. Here 
again the diminished commodity concentration of Canadian exports is evident. Aluminum 
accounted for only 4 p.c. of exports in 1951-54, and lead, the fifth-ranking metal, for 1 p.c. 


A smaller but still significant change is evident within the marine origin group of 
exports. The development of rapid transport and improved refrigeration has altered the 
nature of fish exports from chiefly salted, dried or canned in the 1920’s, to chiefly fresh 
and frozen in the 1950’s. Thus this important export industry has held its own in a period 
when the quality of food demanded in most countries was generally rising. 


Changes in the industrial origin of imports are considerably less pronounced but still 
highly significant. As in the case of exports the importance of imports of farm origin 
has been sharply reduced. Although their absolute value more than doubled from 1926-29 
to 1951-54 their share in total imports fell from two-fifths to little more than one-fifth. 
The sharpest relative gains have come in the manufactured goods categories of the mineral] 
origin and mixed origin groups, reflecting the great importance of capital goods and con- 
sumer durables in Canadian expenditure in the postwar period, and also the rise of the 
chemical industries and the parallel substitution of synthetics for many natural materials. 


Other important trends have affected imports of raw materials of mineral origin. The 
rise of the aluminum industry in Canada during the past twenty years has tended to 
increase the value of imports in this category. So for a time did the general expansion 
of industry in Canada and the growing use of automobiles and aircraft requiring increasing 
amounts of fuels. However new discoveries of oil and gas in Canada in the postwar period 
and the consequent switch from coal has braked the growth of this category of imports. 
Though still increasing in absolute value, imports of raw materials of mineral origin have 
declined from 14 p.c. of total imports in 1946-49 to less than 11 p.c. in 1951-54, a trend 
that may be expected to continue for some time. 


Another development clearly illustrated in Table 4 is the more rapid growth of both 
exports and imports of partly and fully manufactured goods as compared with trade in 
raw materials. In the fiscal years 1926-29 raw materials accounted for about 47 pies cof 
exports and 25 p.c. of imports, but by the calendar years 1951-54 these ratios had fallen 
to about 31 p.c. and 21 p.c. respectively. However despite the decline in the proportion 
of exports shipped in unprocessed form, the basis of Canada’s trade still remains in the 
exchange of plentiful natural resources for the labour and capital embodied in foreign 
manufactures. 
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4,—Trade of Canada by Industrial Origin, Annual Averages for Selected Periods 1926-54 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Domestic Exports Imports 
Origin Group Years ended . Calendar Years ended Calendar 
Mar. 31 Years Mar. 31 Years 


1926-29 , 1936-39 | 1946-49 ) 1951-54 || 1926-29 | 1936-39 | 1946-49 | 1951-54 


ee Ee eS Oe 


ie SS SS SS ee 


Farm Origin............--+-+++08- 
Raw materials.”..........-s++s=» 
Partly manufactured...........- 


Chiefly manufactured.........-. 

Wildlife Origin................--- 22°% 16-3 27°3 25°3 12-7 4-5 9-6 11-4 
Raw materials. si..2.....-...6.- 22-4 15-5 26:3 24-1 10-3 3-1 7:5 8-8 
Partly manufactured...........- 0-2 0-6 0-5 0-7 2-0 1-2 1-3 1:5 
Chiefly manufactured..........-. 0-1 0-1 0-5 0-6 0-4 0-3 0-8 1-1 

Marine Origin................---- 36-9 27-2 90-6 121-5 3-5 2-9 10-2 10-7 
Raw materialSsssrmssceit eer - 11-3 11-6 43-8 70- disal 0-9 3-2 3°3 
Partly manufactured..........-.. — 0-3 0:6 — 1 _— — 
Chiefly manufactured..........- 25-6 15-7 46-6 50°3 2-4 2-0 71 7:3 

Forest Origin.................+-:- 284-2 218 -6 835-6 | 1,360-0 51-9 32°0 84-5 153-3 . 
Raw matenials.o2.csscese ems sear 23°5 16:5 52-0 1-2 0-6 2:8 6-6 
Partly manufactured...........-- 110-9 74-5 367-2 624-2 13-8 6-1 16:5 31-0 
Chiefly manufactured............ 149-8 127-5 416-4 659-9 36:9 25°3 65:3 115-8 

Mineral Origin...............---- 194-8 257°3 720-2 | 1,202-8 || 483-2 334-9 | 1,406-0 | 2, 449-6 
Raw materials...;.cnesmeie tere iy, 38-0 37°9 83-8 214-7 108-0 90°5 346:8 444-0 
Partly manufactured............. 66-0 Siar 311-0 595-8 18-4 12-9 40-3 69-9 
Chiefly manufactured............ 90-8 81:7 325-4 392-3 3568 231-5 | 1,018-9 | 1,935-7 

Mixed Origin)... 3... sehen: 25-0 27-1 172-7 206-3 92-3 64-2 265-1 600-1 
Riawemaa terials tyaspmitaneia tier etter — — _— 1-0 — 0-1 0-1 
Partly manufactured............. 1-6 0:8 0-2 0:5 4-2 2°5 6-7 11-2 
Chiefly manufactured............ 23-4 26°3 172-5 198-8 88-1 61-6 258-3 588-8 

MO GAS os sachs carci Settee 1,276-3 886-7 | 2,788-9 | 4,053-6 || 1,083-2 673-0 | 2,474-8 | 4,147-8 
Raw materials.................. 596-4 285° 757-7 | 1,236-7 273-5 190-2 639-5 866-6 


7 

4 
Partly manufactured.......... 189-2 221-9 695-6 | 1,241-4 101-3 64-2 168-7 240-2 
Chiefly manufactured......... 490-6 379-4 | 1,335-5 | 1,575-4 708-4 418-5 | 1,666-6 | 3,041-1 


1 Less than $50,000. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require explana- 
tion. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is necessary that 
the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in mind:— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports the quantities and values are based 
upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently 
checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Aintered for con- 
sumption’”’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in Canada but 
that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has been paid on that 
portion liable for duty. 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada is the 
fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the 
country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 45 and 55 of the Customs 
Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’’ exported (domestic exports) includes Can- 
adian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed 
in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed or 
manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the 
actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling 
charges. 

Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’’ exported (re-exports) consists of foreign mer- 
chandise that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and 
other handling charges. 

Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries whence 
they were consigned to Canada. These countries are not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a firm in another country 
and later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment 
to which the goods would be credited. 

There is one exception to this rule. An attempt is made to classify by country of actual origin 
imports produced in Central and South America but consigned to Canada from the United States. 
The effect of this procedure, which has been in force since 1946, is to reduce slightly imports credited 
to the United States and to increase those credited to Central and South American countries. (See 
Table 5.) 

Exports are always credited to the country to which they are consigned. 

Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics of 
exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its customers and parallel differ- 
ences occur with Canadian imports. Among the chief factors contributing to these discrepancise 
are:— 

(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, especi- 

ally with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 

(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 
shipments, or warehouse trade. 

(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 

(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment system 
used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other 
countries. 

(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 

caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. In parti- 
cular international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors rather 
than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; it does 
not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed minimum 
price. Also gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical movements 
of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or ‘ear-marking’ 
the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. However as gold is produced in 
Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production available 
for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
‘countries is not possible. 
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NEW GOLD PRODUCTION AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT (NET EXPORTS OF 
NON-MONETARY GOLD) BY MONTH 1948-55 
(Millions of dollars) 

Month 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jahtary vend he ndaevers aes 9-6 9-7 15-8 17-3 13-3 16-0 11-5 11:5 
WROPTURIY sca tee cea reser: 8-9 9-6 11:7 11-7 13-0 16-1 10-2 14-7 
March oar betes. 8:7 12-1 13-5 8-4 15-0 15-6 12-8 12-2 
A DriIRGce BALAN. <8 h. 8b 9-5 9-8 11-4 16-2 11-2 11-7 13-8 10-9 
May. 8-8 12-4 15-8 13-0 8:5 12-0 13-7 15-0 
FONG. eo See eha 9-6 9-8 15-0 13-8 14-6 13-7 15-6 13-3 
Tail yonh ee tana uke Bate ee 10-8 9-4 14-8 13-4 14-9 9-3 13-6 11-9 
POURS bcos acs Ginsu 9-7 13-8 13-8 11-0 9-6 10-7 13-3 13-1 
Septembereancoess-rece ce 11-9 11-2 10-8 10-8 12-8 10-4 11-9 12-2 
October SPA ON eet 9-6 13-2 16-4 8-2 10-1 9-9 12-3 11-7 
INOMEMDER co aienohe sy teats 9-1 15+4 12:3 cad 13-6 9-1 12:3 15-0 
December...... 12-8 12-5 11-3 18-3 13-5 9-8 13-7 13-4 

DOTAES a tere. ete ee 119-0 138-9 162-6 149-8 150-1 144-3 aaite e Pari. er be 


tory notes on trade in Section 1. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the explana- 
It must be emphasized that gold imports and exports 


are excluded from all tables. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TOTAL TRADE 
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1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold) 1941-55 


Norre.—These figures are available on a calendar year basis since 1919; figures for 1919-34 are given in the 1950 
Year Book, p. 905, and for 1935-40 in the 1954 edition p. 969. Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1911 are 
given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 526, and those for 1912-40 in the 1941 edition, p. 401. 


Domestic 
Produce 


Imports 
Year 
Dutiable Free Total 

: $ $ $ 
EES Rae a 732,791,033] 716,000,617] 1,448,791, 650 
1942 Oeste 715,018,745] 929,223,188] 1,644,241, 933 
1943...... 836,548,673] 898,528,217] 1,735,076, 890 
1944...... 884,751,584) 874,146,613] 1,758,898, 197 
1945....: 798,795, 201 786,979,941} 1,585,775, 142 
19460. 1-4 1,078,943,972} 848,335,430) 1,927,279, 402 
194725. i 1,562,690,081} 1,011, 254,044) 2,573,944, 125 
1948..... 1,382, 202,722} 1,254, 742,630) 2,636, 945, 352 
19405..4.4 1,444, 123,667) 1,317,083,574| 2,761, 207,241 
1950254 1,617,948, 425} 1,556,304, 713) 3,174,253, 138 
1951 4 2,174,304, 400] 1,910,552,078] 4,084,856, 478 
19526 228 2, 162,882,381} 1,867,585,272| 4,030, 467, 653 
1953..... 2,417,960, 243] 1,964,870, 187) 4,382, 830, 430 
1954..... 2,311,344, 114] 1,781, 852,224! 4,093, 196, 338 
1955 dus 2,637, 454,631] 2,074,915, 404| 4,712,370, 035) 


1,621,003, 175 
2,363,773, 296 
2,971, 475, 277 
3, 439, 953, 165 
3,218,330, 353 


2,312,215, 301 
2,774, 902,355 
3,075, 438,085 
2,992, 960,978 
3, 118,386,551 


3,914, 460,376 
4,301,080, 679 
4,117, 405, 882 
3,881,271, 854 
4, 281,784, 253 


Exports Balance 
| Debetigce 
Foreien fe XCeSS O 
otal Exports (+) 
Produce Imiiorts (— 
$ $ $ 
19, 451,366] 1,640,454,541] + 191,662,891 
21,692,750) 2,385, 466,046) + 741,224,113 
29,877,002) 3,001, 352,279] +1, 266, 275, 389 
43,145, 447| 3,483,098, 612} +-1, 724,200, 415 
49,093,935] 3,267,424, 288 el, 681, 649, 146 
26,950,546} 2,339, 165,847) + 411,886,445 
36, 888,055) 2,811,790,410] + 237,846,285 
34,590,583} 3,110,028,668] + 473,083,316 
29,491,856] 3,022,452,834)| + 261,245,593 
38, 686,122) 3,157,072,673/ — 17,180,465 
48,923,939] 3,963,384,315] — 121,472,163 
54,878,985] 4,355,959, 664 + 325,492,011 
55,195,233) 4,172,601,115) — 210,229,315 
65, 644, 868) 3,946,916,722 — 146,279,616 
69, 499,483! 4,351, 283,736] — 361,086,299 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
continent and by country, with special reference in Tables 4 to 8 to the distribution of 


trade among the principal geographic areas. 


2.—Trade of Canada by Continent 1952-55 


Continent 


Imports 
Europe— 


United) Kingdom! :.)..44eh6%. 6. 
Other Wurope ois). Gees esas 


North America— 


Wnited States s..3 s sae e ob opiate oye 
Other North America........... 


Totals, Imports..... 


Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 


Wnited) Mingdom) | eaedstiermrs ote 
Other Waropede:.2:. &.eiesnb snare oye 


North America— 


359, 757 
151,797 


2,976, 962 
114,813 


237,073 
120, 800 
43,114 
26,152 


...| 4,030, 468 


745, 845 
500, 345 


2,306, 955 
140,519 


186, 984 
254, 140 
76,033 
90,259 


-.| 4,301, 080 


400,531 8 
204,741 4 


Ca) 
o> 


~J 
<I 


3 | 3,452,178 
il 140,316 
3 273,657 
8 162,419 
1 
8 


———— ee ee ee 


1953 1954 
P P.C 
of Value of Value 
ota ota 
$000 $000 
8-9 453,391 10-3 392, 472 
3°8 173, 822 4-0 179, 782 
73°9 | 3,221,214 | 73-5 | 2,961,380 
2-8 92,943 2-1 111, 400 
5-9 252,332 5-7 258, 127 
3-0 114,079 2-6 114, 868 
1-0 42,226 1-0 43,079 
0-7 32, 823 0-8 32,088 
100-0 | 4,382,830 | 100-0 | 4,093,196 
17°3 665, 232 16-2 653, 408 
11-6 387, 285 9-4 353, 452 
53-6 | 2,418,915 | 58-7 | 2,817,153 
3°3 111,627 2-7 114,274 
4-3 139,393 3-4 126, 709 
5-9 258, 204 6-3 185,770 
1-8 53,716 1:3 65,212 
2-2 83, 034 2-0 65, 294 
100-0 | 4,117,406 | 100-0 | 3,881,272 


769,313 
393,105 


—y 
oo 
CO 


2,559,343 | 59- 
124,179 


94,320 
178,018 
86,701 
76, 805 


100-0 | 4,281,784 


ou 
ee CO No 


NINICOND COT 
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3.—Trade of Canada with pare ents pret ee Foreign Countries, Selected Years 
1886- : 


Canadian Trade with— 


United United Other Common- | Other Foreign , 


Tis and Vear Kingdom States wealth Countries Countries 


Ke Pee: RCs 1EK Os 4 
Value of Value of Value of Value of y 
Total otal otal Total 
peace ee RI rl a SE Re bE em : 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Imports | 
Ended Mar. 31— 1 
USSGid Aa t.s. cl seek orate week eevee 39,033 40-7 42,819 44-6 2,384 2°5 11,757 12-2 
PSO ree ach. eee Anco 42,019 37-7 52,033 46-7 ABIES 2-1 15, 163 13-5 j 
NSO Ge teers... apemrcke wh laws -oteeall ck: Genes 32, 825 31-2 53, 529 50-8 2,389 2-2 16,619 15-8 
LOOM rc eo as eis separ arnen. sa eatees 42,820 24-1 107,378 60-3 3, 833 2-2 23,900 13-4 4 
NQOG Ss etefe octets oteias fietars aod os 69,184 24-4 169, 256 59-6 14, 606 5-1 30,694 10-9 ‘ 
SAD LI aS nk ay aire been oat RN ARETE BID ai 109, 935 24-3 275, 824 60°8 19,533 4-4 47, 433 10-5 
NGG ened sacs eee sree nace eae 77, 404 15-2 370, 881 73°0 27, 826 5-5 32,091 6-3 : 
REP alien ie rebate temseu erry Puce nme 213,974 17-3 856,177 69-0 52,029 4-2 117,979 9-5 fs 
Ended Dec. 31— j 
LOZ Geass SERN NA Oa ts St Sees 164, 707 16:3 668, 747 66-3 49,907 5-0 124, 980 12-4 3 
19292 ese 8 ee ees © eho Sete te ate 194,778 15-0 893,585 68-8 62, 287 4-8 148, 343 11-4 4 
LOS Tenn ante rete, were ete cet eC e 147, 292 18-2 490, 505 60-7 89,304 11-0 81,796 10-1 . 
OS Oe cain Soares er on ee 114, 007 15-2 496, 898 66-1 74, 893 10-0 65, 257 8-7 : 
MOA Sy eee Vise ioc tein one ate el Sacer 134, 965 7:7 41,423,672 82-1 103, 666 6-0 C2 ,ildio 4-2 , 
O47 ees ello, suey, Aes: Sees 189,370 7-4 11,974, 679 76-7 165,024 6-5F 244,871 9-5 
Agee cis sere cc crcrs cera totam hoteyasoteieeee oes 299, 502 11-3 {1,805,763 68-5 204, 612 7°8F 327,069 12-4 
Ee A ear cc SIMA wn ccsrebcan RG reece On 307, 450 11-1 {1,951,860 70-7 186,779 6-8 315,118 11-4 
1 O50 tte testes Sere ers «Beene 404,213 12-7 |2,130,476 67-1 241,411 7°6 398, 153 12-6r 
LOD LSet ae ee ee eee 420,985 10-3 {2,812,927 68-9 306, 104 7°5 544, 840 13-3 
1952 359,757 8-9 |2,976,962 73-9 184, 704 4-6 509, 044 12-6 
LOGS ee icone re eee ee ee 453, 391 10-3 {3,221,214 73°5 170, 571 3°9 537, 654 123 
SY: ek HON ls ull ae Fy Nae eka Fe 392,472 9-6 12,961,380 72-4 181,760 4-4 557, 584 13°6 
TOG Deir tate te te Oren Smee ties 400, 531 8-5 13,452,178 73°3 209,115 4-4 649, 889 13-8 
Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— E 
36, 694 47-2 34, 284 44-1 3, 263 4-2 Bioy 0) 4-5 ; 
43,244 48-8 37,743 42-6 3, 893 4-4 3,791 4-2 
62,718 57-2 37, 789 34-4 4,048 3:7 Drow 4-7 
92,858 52-3 67,984 38-3 7,891 4-5 8,700 4.9 
127, 456 54-2 83,546 35°5 10, 965 4-6 13,516 5-7 
NS2paliod 48-2 104,116 38-0 16,811 6-1 21,233 77 
451, 852 60-9 201, 106 27-1 30,677 4-2 57,974 7-8 
312, 845 26-3 542, 323 45-6 90, 607 7°6 2438, 389 20-5 
459, 223 86-4 457 , 878 36-3 95,701 7:6 248, 439 19-7 ; 
290, 295 25-2 492,686 42-8 105,006 9-1 264, 430 22-9 < 
402, 062 40-3 360, 012 36-1 104, 159 10°4 131,134 13-2 % 
328,099 35-5 380, 392 41-1 102,707 11-1 113,728 12-3 4 
1,032,647 34-8 {1,149,232 38-7 369,015 12-4 420,581 14-17 j 
751,198 27-1 41,034, 226 37°3 417,303 15-0 Digweo 20-6 : 
686,914 22-3 41,500, 987 48-8 345,477 11-3 542,060 17-6 J 
704, 956 23-5" 11,503, 459 50-2 310, 067 10-4 474, 480 15-9 é 
469,910 15-1 |2,020,988 64-8 185,179 5-9 442,310 14-2 7 
631, 461 16-1 {2,297,675 58-7 240, 946 6-2 744, 379 19-0 
745, 845 17-3 |2,306,955 53-7 261, 687 6-1 986,593 22-9 
665, 232 16-2 |2,418,915 58-7 232,352 5-6 800, 906 19-5 
653, 408 16-9 {2,317,153 59-7 195,053 5-0 715, 658 18-4 
769,313 18-0 {2,559,343 59-8 Deion 5°5 716,004 16-7 
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4.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries 1953-55 
Rank in— 
Country 1953 1954 1955 
1953 ) 1954 | 1955 
$7000 $’000 $7000 
Imports 
1 1 1 United States. womccanses che ce ces oe crc incete anal. 3,221,214 | 2,961,380 3,452,178 
2 2 2 Wnitedieising done. eaten bccide mt odielctiae es tems Late: 453, 391 392,472 400,531 
3 3 a Woneruelan art. > SeeRoee. 5 Re asc ci, Sean ore ee 155, 147 167,594 187,277 
4 4 4 Germany. HederalRenublics-e . sass. cok sa eee a 35, 50 44,485 55,603 
19 15 5 FADED Pent ctcha cose SeMar one eho ads MEER easiness cre ats ee Ratios» 13, 629 19,197 36,718 
rf 6 6 Lehi e et aee an he Peis See te stan Steel oy SMO Tare 26, 627 28, 054 35, 147 
5 5 7 BIGIVAUIL Sex Abrus spect lees BENS Stittyes SERRE aaa Bee Oe EO, eRe Pe 35,047 31, 623 30, 747 
27 12 8 NetherlandstAntillesi :..2 ees; ao oes vee. 8,154 20, 582 . 80,722 
6 7 opiebelgiumeand Muxembourg div. h...cdehee yoo ck cc... 29,082 25,077 29,051 
16 21 10 INIOX1 COMME Mee.4 S POE <2 SERENA: «Peta en bis, SR 15,785 14, 033 28,814 
12 14 11 Malayarand Singapore: one ont els Aa tibe ess Sees 21, 896 19,586 28,810 
8 9 12 PANISEY ALINE Se skins Lee iene eRe ei dete eda see la 23, 464 24,657 26,295 
11 11 13 HIPATICG Meee ote ccc, SA arate 2. 4. RON Ue! 7 SAPs « Meda: 22, 267 22,046 25,016 
9 8 14 COLO DE ae eae ee LE a vie odes os ES 23,215 24, 820 22,220 
10 10 15 INE tHErIAMASS, «<a sere ates > oe etae eRe «coe AEF ec: 22,298 22, 562 20,951 
13 16 16 Switzerland sce Ase thee seta tetonck os. Re cowie 20, 437 19,151 19,365 
18 20 yi Ta hipaa ceo AON er oacas 3) SNE i Tani 2 Se Sa ama, ea ah 14, 271 15, 006 18, 502 
15 13 18 Brivis hiGuiana, eemecge. <cheerc,. oo dee ee ue 17, 800 20, 482 18,307 
14 17 19 IC DANONE ap hon MANY Pie feos TK ca & foeren eerie uli cree tes 19, 584 17, 413 17,920 
17 22 20 (ey lonises co Sicicc. dete oo5e ot Mei sane oe, Meese amie es 14, 461 12,527 15,581 
20 19 21 ER COED ODA. Gee See ea ee ey ann as es ek ae 11,761 15, 309 15, 567 
231 18 22 Sele ritishasorA(riGaa. Sect eased. oo /dcaaee noo tt lobe « 9, 3931 15, 852 13,158 
25 28 23 New Zealanel.< temo. skasher... a hebit.« 4 henmee be. 8,572 7,314 12,316 
24 25 24 DS WCU CI ME AL ae 1c MeN Serica are «) SAM «oem clos 9,341 9,175 12,152 
ral 23 25 Cuba ieetey see. od weapons caressa. c,< an ares tomers 2 11, 654 9,913 10,025 
28 24 26 aL rinIdsG ana! LopagOms... eee as. ds Sakon on sae kin 8,062 9,595 9,840 
38 30 27 [ATTA TULA BS. 5 Se RUN coe ace SRR Seer Se abe cca acs bielome ve eus 3, 637 5, 850 9,037 
49 33 2S Mme AT DAG OKs. 4h «<i PEERS ce nk ohare ter s-« Sawhorse ath wa ies lecese + Zoo 5, 358 8, 236 
2 46 29 TED IA ihe fake eS cB code eedb Ls oe aaa LIN oa teaAwors abe: 2,196 2,225 6,986 
33 29 30 UniomonmoushAtricag ick sss eat Be eae oe Ley 4,616 5,911 6, 255 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 4,264,883 | 3,989,249 4,603,327 
Grand Totals, Imports...................... 4,382,830 | 4,093,196 4,712,370 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 1 United States....... OSS Osi Be Gree Src Ce REE ic oe ae 2,418,915 Zrolialoe 2,559, 343 
2 2 Zar ilomited dined OM ek aeh « sietesetee «ADE aes os Coe oe 665, 232 653, 408 69,313 
3 3 Del ed ADAM. CRY ad, occ sea e. Pet Mice as og dota noes btMoae ates 118,568 96, 474 90, 893 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic..................0000000- 83, 858 86, 899 90,751 
8 6 5 PAUSE EIT Re tn Aces circ ee crodten Sn oo Es aes 39, 629 45,768 58, 482 
6 9 6 iUnronomsouth Alrican.... ci meitl«.. dc oe 50, 763 39, 883 56, 026 
5 5 fae =Beleiumi-and Luxembourg teaec 26a. ghee as ance aca 69,510 54, 987 53,384 
7 10 8 INethenlands:.. .cteractec tsk tia. not ade cs ime kaii 42,382 39,777 47,689 
10 8 9 NOD Wayne str hc cite Ronee «TPE Rok gan Etec eae 37, 278 43, 813 47,031 
14 alt 10 I age eC: errs aha RITE OEE, RECRETAD RE ORIENTA hate 32,281 33,799 42,563 
17 ‘13 11 IMGXICO Meese... CRE AROS) LOLOM A. «Deere tee, ce ebk bath 28, 986 27,359 37,126 
12 12 LZPMVENEZUC lA. Rhe. s fecce Tues ee Cae A Pets nla ee teh. 36, 485 30, 973 30, 756 
13 15 S13 3b hdd BH ARR yar Oh aed a See SR aga OS RE FS Or OE ee 33,170 23, 844 27, 653 
16 14 14 SWCZCDIAN Cec) ches Oe. hoe BAR oo DORETOS cline Bie yds: 29, 833 26, 826 25, 640 
11 17 Ao) Pere. aseh oe ci eeatats afters oooh ae eaiar eee aise AG a die,@ ostemalere e.eto.° 37, 187 17,689 24, 669 
18 16 16 Colom pig pes. Ce Tee os ae ates Oa eh ov etovols eee 20, 146 21,000 22,691 
32 20 17 New, Zealand. eure goes eater ar: aR ees «Rigas aes 7,475 14, 807 22,344 
23 19 18 dl od bio) ay has Smee, | AR RO eto ae Aen ck ee creme RO 13, 872 15, 863 18,136 
19 18 19 CUD E ARR ae SATE Free AE Ss SEARED sissies 16, 124 17, 455 18,910 
25 21 20 minlamaica nd: S's > atauleldekis «+ PRG dacs AER are eke taee ee 12, 490 11,552 12,907 
24 25 2 alelrelandtn.art-.. Perm nls. ite ee gy cc AES AEE TS oe eure = 13, 356 8, 821 12, 808 
27 22 22 Arinidad and: PODAZO «Aas tc Ali dn Pe Re os sept 9,490 11, 425 12,625 
9 7 23 Baar Aah. hac «hae ee. AS ee RO Oe os LURE white. 37,561 45,096 11,520 
30 27 VASE TErtOPEGICO Ss suntiscne eM a sched ciakie Ace N cai oob es ot 7,753 7,000 9,715 
39 42 25 SS WECONMMNiS | > tees ee. tere See see. sine ote: 4, 587 3,518 7,622 
21 45 PO MRA EE ANOTCAS toccacat arent reset eee mes ae PRO oor. old Same oactin Ae ES 14,991 3,197 7,514 
29 26 O71 wale Elon gongs) sc tee, bee: state eee wk tes RE ORE a Riles 9,000 8, 252 7,253 
31 30 ZOOM ATEONtINA ree Cero ate ee a hobs Bae oe he cana aha OME 7,641 6,692 6, 833 
15 24 29 Pakis tare, ch. cratee tetanic oh tek a eision'd Coton. cic R MTMmete: 32,103 8,970 6, 202 
37 2 BO SF eA NIStria Ses ct Shee aie oa bene ees dec Bk we eee ete 5, 136 2,857 6,025 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 3,935,802 | 3,725,914 4,139,424 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic).......... 4,117,406 | 3,881,272 4,281,784 
1 Includes Nyasaland. 2 Lower than 50th. 
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5.—Value of Imports by Country 1949-55 with Averages 1935-39 


SSD aN onaed em eckaoreneeroinore strona 


1January to March only. 
4TIncludes all Germany. 


2JIncluded with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


Aver- 
Country ages 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
1935-39 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America. i.;.. ..<<s-0.6 shor 421, 3561/1, 954,008 sae] 470)2, pe 436 hs 34413, 224,247 2,965,006 3,456,175 
Newfoundland ipeete ee eu. eer ot 2. 188 
PA lake *..0 ORR cet, ee cee oh 93 1, “483 3 333 2,961 7,873 3, 932 
(Greenland watote. 05.602. tee ee one 3 ; : sels 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 5 48 30 52 
UnitedsStatest.as. ..- cheer 418, 2 1,951, 860}2, 130, 176 2,812, 927)2, 976, 962/38, 221, 214)2, 961, 380/38, 452,178 
Central America and Antilles. ... 14,570 113,818) 112,431} 89,909) 103,786| 135,662 
IBahamas: Sede tS hee Pes 346 406 427 418 272 
Barbados 5 lk, be 3,261 13, 409 8, 666 PAYS 5,358 8, 236 
iBermudas: Heese... te. ee tees 102 82 Sibi 126 390 258 
British Honduras...:. oer eee 87 458 26 139 124 164 
Jainaica. 4 wee eee ee 5, 160 18,041 9, 204 11,761 15,309 14,910 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 1,816 956 216 1,210 1,250 2,456 
‘Trinidad andvobago..meecne os 208K 15,082 9, 660 8, 062 9,595 9, 840 
American Virgin Islands......... 3 166 — — 3 3 
(WOsta ICA caeteyent ee ree ey oe 77 8,785 8,740 9,472 7,746 5,948 
CONSE ee Roti rertte reat pias bet tere 615 8,333 18,615 11, 654 9,913 10,025 
Dominican Republic............. 1,126 6, 000 5, 854 1,663 1,529 
Salvadoran s tat. 3 cm chen meses 19 1,183 771 1,389 951 2,962 
Hirench Wesbel nies annie 3 2 — 1 158 
Guiatemalatent ae kas coe eee 67 4,618 2,080 3,259 5,060 4,545 
1S RR: ies aime enn bth bed be Ay 63 3,020 1,928 748 1,570 1,597 
18 (ointohtneske se suerte ARG Soo ee 49 4,027 4,643 4,594 2,589 1,666 
MexXiCO.csP eee at ee ieee 667 TSHOlSH ees. Oar 15,785 14,033) 28,814 
Netherlands Antilles............ 150 10, 809 11, 747 8,154} 20,582 30,722 
INNGaraguaienomoin tiers tek tgoerte 3 596 501 391 181 1, 429 
ANAT = decacee tecae ha al Peace a 32 3, 492 AMI25 3,637 5, 850 9,037 
Puerto wnicOns ser tston er eee 13 1,276 846 872 1, 203 1,094 
S Outi AM eriCas..5 5504 aes ene 22,930 246,666) 237,073] 252,332) 258,126) 273,656 
British Guiana. tse te nee 5, 846 25,025) 23,660 17,800} 20,482 18,307 
Falklandistands ) j4secmen nee 3 — — — 1 — 
Argentind aaceccectine ree 5,374 13,955 4,374 8,529 2,738 4,414 
Bolivigweee nc oc.: deo eothioeiene 26 1,848 Sst 1,415 267 19 
Brazile oe eterccs thee een ae 920 40,627] 35,103] 35,047) 31,623] 30,747 
Ghnilee Ae SRS: Ee ee 12 2,153 3, 282 1,052 236 250 
Colombia 4-244... 2 Leen 5,139 13,063 18,004} 238,215} 24,820) 22,220 
Bouador a S2o.88.... Lt ae 41 2,438 Ql 2,688 Sao 5, 187 
Krench Guianase.. act Bebe o.. a a 3 — 3 
Paraciaye ren... 4 eee ees: 62 343 346 260 520 2on 
Rey ut soe So eee 3,554 5,588 8,050 2,928 2,264 869 
String mit Weaeoee ue tee ee 3 1,141 528 1,345 2,793 3,646 
Uruguay: 250 eo... ct eee eee 180 3, 768 1, 863 2,903 1,025 483 
Venezuela: 2185. 5...) Pee oe 1, 662 136,718] 185,758] 155,147) 167,594] 187,277 
Northwestern Europe............} 157,485 567,916] 485,675| 600,416) 544,666) 572,357 
United Kanedomi 62.4 fee Fe: 124, 047 420,985} 359,757) 453,391) 392,472) 400,531 
FATISCTIA Se Roni ee tee ae peers 245 3,191 2,917 2,967 3,043 2,709 
Belgium and ee ee foe eee 6, 330 39,095 33,216 29, 082 25,077 29,051 
Dénmarkyssaste. Uti 165 3,730 2,167 2576 3, 463 4, 269 
fein C@ier a cas ees ae epee ee ae 6,38 23,974 197220267. 22,046] . 25,016 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 10, 3644 30,9364] 22,629) 35,507) 44,485) 55,603 
Heeland Aerotek cee eee E 3 26 50 80 59 8 
relands oacas tego eee 69 785 462 582 1,150 336 
Netherlands te. :.ct terre 3, 984 14,010} 16,495] 22,298] 22,562) 20,951 
NOE WEY of eee iercice ORE mee ree 742 2 O74 3, 857 2,289 1,983 2,366 
SI, TEGAN to ne Batra eR Oa A ace 2,044 11,808 8,611 9,341 9,175 12,152 
Swaitzerlandiantcrs so heeete cee 3,110 16,398 16,396} 20,437 19,151 19,365 
Southern Europe................ 3,863 23,943} 18,326) 21,3822) 22,862) 27,205 
Gibraltan vente inutict anne teteoee — — — 1 3 
MSs tani erence tree ee 47 51 67 67 62 
Azores and Madeira 157 410 285 179 193 200 
TOOCE cc te Se hee et ORE eee 47 174 197 224 231 280 
Eta la aha Mh aacreorveateeratore rine 2,403 14,217 T1735) 14, 271 15,006} 18,502 
Portugal ERASE St Se eee 265 1,980 1,798 1, 962 1,798 1,941 
989 fail?! 4,260 4,619 5,566 6, 220 


3 Less than $500. 


ee a a a 


— 


Se ee ee 


Spamehentriva.. (01e 9 |... 1908.3. — 


1 Less than $500. 


Rhodesia only. 
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2 Included with Germany , Federal Republic. 


3 Not listed separately. 
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5.—Value of Imports by Country 1949-55 with Averages 1935-39—continued 
Aver- 
Country ages 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Eastern Europe................... 2,943 6,781 6,903 7,070 7,503 5,475 127 5,709 
Alana veer 2. ees. roe once — = =~ a — — 
IBIPATIS Cue ne eet ce os chee eee ] 4 4 2 — 3 
GWrechoslovakia..j. cisco. ccceie sc 1,979 6, 401 6,036 4,668 3,559 2,589 1,796 2,880 
DOM Sa iiss oe ith ato he 23 11 30 116 31 9 5 2 
eC eee eee ee oe ERR 70 45 PAVy| 158 234 548 609 384 
Germany, Eastern............... 2 2 2 2 492 959 72) 572 
Banvaryss ie Sy SRS ke ds te 130 76 36 121 279 184 210 124 
AD io ED ee ae an 1 ie na ae 11 4 3 33 36 ff 5 dD 
PAGAN IN yee cot ote ake Nes ale ig Sie 4 2 = 12 16 3 2 ~- 
PSN Ee en ee 2s; Sa8 LF: 185 183 357 1, 430 556 244 405 595 
PROUT EL ete octrhs sed enctencacnchieictciats 96 3 19 22 13 7 3 1 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republicanen © ae 20s 8588.55 341 11 80 358 2,234 824 687 628 
SUPORIA NERS feces bare slecets cutee cists 99 45 122 149 101 101 284 516 
ee ERS Uren On Ctra sireore oa es 1,612) 17,086) 32,098) 45,204) 29,338) 30,652) 23,696 31,771 
PRR RL MN on, gonsize'ay Uhe\ aan 884 12 22 10 79 48 
Ariplo-eey pia DUGAINS. . oe tact 25 25 53 58 76 60 57 97 
PAWALUNIGR Re SIN SR eva Since dhe ncdhiecs 3 1D Hs 28,115 22,659 7,559 2,196 DAVRS: 6,986 
J Aaa oe, oir eR ge ee ie 728 155 659 711 462 4,203 440 294 
TPLOPIA CRE bak sce tick cco 5 49 31 31 ai 44 97 90 
| ROTTS, Ok aes Mie es ae ieee Bes 126 288 192 521 1,168 1,025 1,385 2,064 
WEDD). 56 2 Aenean Rein ete pees 357 1,418 1,201 Zalez 924 1,371 238 1,299 
SEROUS ac Ae Pi his Me. clasp ete 68 504 490 929 1,161 e312 1,040 1,166 
Gea aetTa PA PET CA os besiege cuatese ase avnserv'ocs _ 2 3 — — = — 
OLUAT ST ee rere eee tt soe re — — — — — — -— 2 
rahe © So Sv ee ee a ee — — — — j LP : sage 3 
CWANON nin hens. sited boc aaee 8. ail 9,584 17, 413 17,920 
eaters Ud)... cK... } 6 420 62) 16,381 2 5 23} 1,059 
Aire yi feet .. oath ied: 293 1,207 1,280 TA7O0 2,719 791 699 743 
CTA OC 6 KS A an oe eee, Bere 34,355 725924) 113,537) 150,954 92,019 87,735 91,766} 131,133 
BVIONS EC EAE AIRE Pel. Ras. My 4,015 11,635 17, 604 16,396 12,492 14, 461 12,527 15,581 
LhVOR eS Se a a en 8 315 26, 233 37, 262 40,217 26, 822 26, 627 28,054 35, 147 
IRR ISUATIO Reiter chia tetolso a Sees S 3 1,193 1,706 Pasty 191 558 566 816 
Hone BRON hrc caked ho etes Rates 842 2,989 2,203 3,001 3,711 4,427 4,154 5, 875 
Malaya and Singapore........... 11,154 16, 187 28 , 852 57,980 25, 473 21, 896 19,586 28,810 
Other British East Indies....... 21 47 4,623 Lii2 350 172 71 
Ao MANIStAe ss erste Soe veld ears ] 3 109 5] 19 42 9 6 
Het ac chs OR Ca SPER oes EER 381 32 — 4 4 om 2 79 7 
TOAD eee ee ok eae: , 119 1,621 3,125 
UAL WAlES See ees tL So Raa e \ 3,344 3,347 5,299 1,929 1, 286 \ 75 187 155 
French East Indies.............. 126 _ — 1 — il 45 172 
Angdonesint: or os cae ces taba he 800 1,454 728 1,052 893 598 611 1,001 
PADATIC SIE Pec SER fue a tee e. 4,649 5,551 12,087 12,577 13, 162 13, 629 19,197 36,718 
ROPER coc R Rn ADE tS il 35 1 54 176 480 
Pehilippinese es hetkeS. se fee Is 563 4,203 6, 425 8,954 5, 423 2,986 4,001 2,027 
Porturuese Asia. jaca... eek che be 1 a — —— — 14 1 _ 
TD GE TLRS; ly AMS RR oe ae he 84 72 1,181 1,938 764 896 786 1,142 
OTINORIATTICA Ts 45. ee. 8,455 21,224 34,113 30,748 25,0995 28,518 31,494 31,112 
British East Africa.............. 2,683 6,094 15, 067 10, 864 9,593 9,393 15, 852 1358 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
PE VASS ANG c+. ee ote ou Ree T. 3164 857 452 1,505 1,474 3, 864 1,16) 482 
Union of South Africa............ 4.210 3, 862 4,964 5,372 4,165 4,616 5,91) 6,255 
Other British South Africa...... ; — — — — 8 3 1 
oldiGanste: URS 3d. ..c: Jee. 701 6, 709 8,999 6 Boze 3, 159 1, 98€ Seto 
i CGS gts t es, 370 2,593 1, 486 898 1,764 1,584 86E 858 
IGENaMUBONE so. loses seh vos Sec ae 7 10 294 49 6 2 7 8 
Other British West Africa....... 1 — 1 — — 1 1 _— 
MeloimmOoOnvo. «.jos5,0. ws ATES. at 5 703 1,481 3,052 990 2,247 1, 489 OaOle 
Caaryesiands. 2 27. 5. ee OF 10 11 6 16 22 30 26 25 
Brenchestriea. +.1s3.1.086,... sa20.%: 61 Wa 543 898 404 2,631 3, 184 3,267 
erin Be. tet es AOS. 14 7 — 183 29 Ses 135 214 
DEERME SC ann >, ee ee 31 ) 8 29 1 8 304 14 
puree i. _ bee are: ~ eee ee nee 32 142 704 1,071 1,049 529 197 195 
ortuguese East Africa.......... = 191 128 
Portuguese West Africa.......... } 15 212 109 198 576 iE 181 a 
—_ — — = — 6 


4 Southern 
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5.—Value of Imports by Country 1949-55 with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


Nee ———————— SS 


Aver- 
Country ages 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
1935-39 
i $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
CUCCANIA oe eee anos Hee Oo 17,015] 45,199} 55,938] 84,102) 43,114 42,225) 43,079) 46,932 
Australia. .........2++sseee eee ee 9,728 27,429} 32,803] 46,228) 18,712) 23,464 24,657| 26,295 
ILiSlln ptm oo ROR OOOe eC CaO op SOUT. 2,34] 7,997 10,194 5,993 6, 487 5,554 5, 813 5,016 
Non YRS Ghats bao ava eae de neon 6 4,754 8,910} 11,855} 30,107 14, 231 8,572 eee! 12,316 
Wrench. Oceania. ceca ans) sce 3 417 476 360 1 — 3) -— 
IS ERO ER ee eae eotinod amare eee 186 361 495 1,414 3,473 4,635 5, 292 3,305 
United States Oceania........... 1 85 115 —_ 210 — ons a 
Totals, Imports............... 684, 582|2, 761, 207|3, 174, 253|4, 084, 856/4, 030, 468/4, 382,836 4,093, 196 4,711,713 
Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries ..2 02 es see ae 194,442]. 494,158} 645,624) 727,089 54, 462| 623,962| 574,231) 609,646 
Totals, United States and 
Dependencies.............. 419, 030/1, 954, 0612, 133, 005|2, 817, 265|2, 983, 824/3, 229, 682 2,975, 447/3, 460,510 


1 Less than $500. | 
6.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1949-55 with Averages 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
1935-39 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
North America................-5: 329, 805)1,514, oF 2,023, 1422, 301, 330/2, 309, ed 2s eet 558/25 ey 950|2, 562, 032 
INewfoundlande se been oer er 8, 048 a2 
Aillaska Mesetkl.ccnce okies cee 154 ce "959 9, 264 & ‘249 1,130 1. “272 1,221 
Greenlandic: oo eee eee ay 134 206 303 194 299 86 


~ 309 1,208 1,061 1,186} | 1,279 IL 1,226 1,382 


St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 
321, 294]]1, 503, 459/2, 020, 988|2, 297, 675|2, 306, 955)2, 418, 915|2, 317, 153/2, 559, 343 


WnitedtStatesi.. ce adesoecuncee 


Central America and Antilles.... 17,699] 98,560) 96,544) 119,680) 137,688) 108,984 111,475) 121,490 
BahamMase cece coches scone ae 2,268 1,937 Daloo Maes 2,298 PA rage Fie skeyst 
(Barbados ec cctkone eee te eeer 1,218 5,018 2,974 4,584 3,912 Bao 4,378 4,267 
Bermudad: oe: eterna ee ee 1,381 3,616 2,991 3,693 3, 158 3,070 2,992 3,010 
Britisnelloncdurisesvae ees 255 600 491 572 381 376 299 304 
VAIMIAIGAS ia tak cc CeIn at cere tere 3, 887 9,033 7,495 10, 213 10,591 12, 490 11,552 12,907 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 1, 600 4,515 See le 4,229 4,276 3, 864 3,931 4,149 
Trinidad and Tobago............ Sone 12,325 7,476 9,950 11,034 9, 490 11, 425 12,625 
American Virgin Islands......... 42 126 156 181 167 178 119 190 
GWostaukiican yo. nee ot eis 103 1, 859 2,312 Qala 2,612 2,199 2,834 3,576 
riba ieee 2 ee ees wokveaiee 1,418 14,391 18,005 20, 424 24,181 16,124 17, 455 13,910 
Dominican Republic............. 171 2,194 2,954 4,060 4,643 3, 993 4,269 4,168 
EESalvadorecete a been ae 69 927 1, 467 2,002 2200 1,901 1,526 1,808 
French West Indies.............. 157 70 39 47 26 24 23 
Guatemalawees sec eeess oan meee 117 1,697 2,401 oOo 1,896 2,234 2,021 2,508 
Lath ces cee oo etl eer 131 1, 602 Qk 2,588 3,417 2,670 3,307 2,446 
Honduras wasn chee es ee 159 678 613 Sails 1,736 556 471 588 
MG@RICOR MS a parte berses tale cede ete 2, 630 15,411 17,624 29, 880 39,641 28,986 27, 359 37,126 
Netherlands tAntillesseen. ade 176 2,003 4,464 1, 834 1,541 1,308 1,775 1,444 
Nicaragua, donee ea et ete UP 638 756 1,097 11, TS 1,354 1,653 1,769 
Pana mance can ac one mer ae roa: 316 13, 632 9,019 5,961 11,359 4,380 4,057 2,824 
PuertoiRieoy.. ss Coes eee 425 5, 962 7,643 8,120 7,328 TS SS 7,757 9,715 

South America................... 15,016 79,367} 90,684) 140,145} 186,984) 139,394) 126,708) 94,320 
BritishiGulana . eee ane cee 1,344 5,676 4,052 5,308 6, 356 Teh 4,080 2,967 
Malklandelslandsuenmen cen sae 1 2 31 41 4 274 
Aroontinay cts sdsee Here ae es 4,696 2,902 13,360 8, 883 8,227 7,641 6, 692 6, 833 
Bolivia ti taki ee orc eee 113 1,908 2,267 3, 484 6,398 5,501 11 OA 1,086 
Brazile eh he cc kieran aee oe 4,012 17, 259 15,806] 53,684) 81,367) 37,561 45,096 11,520 
Chile <5 Pie. ears fois ees ee 848 3, 633 6, 864 13,701 10,090 3,945 3, 130 3, 820 
Colombia heat eee ae rae 1,296 8,012 14, 806 12,311 13, 756 20,146 21,000 22,691 
Micuadorvects cccten cc ccieorone 93 sat 1, 432 Dols: 2,030 4,220 5,509 4,953 
MrenclmGrulananaeecwcs oe tee 36 129 5 4 3 6 4 2 
IPArAgUsives sc coke ae dee 8 133 110 167 112 339 167 91 
POT cetera he RCA: 1,072 7,050 3,744 5,054] 16,405 15, 108 5,086 6,001 
etibosets naa, Meum tectee S0dkod easy mys Neale, &— 49 960 863 934 1,097 712 911 971 
WUPUAN ieee hee cate cease ere 310 2,282 1,918 6, 868 5, 429 DAN Pe 2,784 2,355 
Venezlela Aero eeae oe ac uace 1,139 27,689! 25,457! 26,982! 35,6831 36,485! 30,973! 30,756 


1 January to March only. 2 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 3 Less than $500. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1949-55 with Averages 1935-39—continued 


: Aver- 
Country ‘ pees ‘ 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 


Northwestern Europe fe eiicae 8 412,354) 910,839] 639,223) 934,716/1,151,964) 991,814| 958,303/1, 106,503 
Wnwted! Kingdom: <2: o..¢- 5.460. 353,741 704,956] 469,910] 631,461) 745,845} 665,232] 653,408) 769,313 
PAISUD een Tans cry pie Pastoig ap 2 27 3,706 2,369 2,166 5,216 5, 136 2,857 6,025 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 13,204) 56,525) 66,351 94,457} 104,376} 69,510] 54,987) 53,384 
HO CHINATKMAT DE Noe Comes sce ees 1,488 3, 109 923 5, 587 9, 881 6,303 2,929 3,172 
PENCE Re ao ae Sere Se ns 8,566] 36,004 18,403} 46,538] 48,264] 32,281] 338,799) 42,563 
era Federal Republic..... 9,639! cade ae 37, 028} 94, 863 aos 86,899} 90@51 

COLATIC MG RAE co se cee aa. 28 4 84 700 833 , 058 669 505 
JES CHIVERS Rom See ORE RC te ce ae 3, 861 9,052 13,321 20,921 23,058 13,356 8,821 12, 808 
Netherland sit: . dese ce os Beene ok 10,062] 13,759 8,617; 26,191 41,508} 42,382} 39,777) 47,689 
INTE seins cate a rics ake taweree: laeeh 21,736 18,924 32,198 39, 002 37,278 43,813 47,031 
PS WOCCHI ER fo aatiee. co chines 3,593 5,516 4. 250\) Glee to 12,198 4,587 3,518 7,622 
DSWILZCHIANC deter ts cckebies thes: Q4g]| 32,281 26,435} 25,345} 26,918) 29,883} 26,826} 25,640 

Felelame tye MMTOPC 8.55 s).ct eee oe: 4,986 816 epee be 68, re bed ye aoe mo 

areal tare rete ae eee ees 9 6 9 4 5 4 
Mia Than ce heh ctor cache cis ncmib Meets 377 3,905 4,680 2,150 Sula 3,307 3, 043 3,934 
(GTECCOM Eee NR et, Rites cuats 1,142 2,615 1, 833 2,703 4,415 1,560 2,505 4,298 
ital yer. Seen oreo? eee ee 2,785] 12,567 15,476] 48,763} 52,645} 33,170} 23,844) 27,653 
A debe eagle bh a ek Se 170 8, 405 5, 641 4,665 4,026 3,991 oe Pei 

zores an AOU. a pysch toon Ee 8 101 210 259 224 231 41 

FTALBL nihhe Ore eek OO IE motte 495 387 5, 642 742 3,579 14,179 2,734 4,210 

ripcilae MUTOPe ss tse. ss eee 3,091 7,102 5, 635 6,510; 25,873 3,779| 13,419) 12,671 

ENTE ss oe eS 8} —- 1 1 — 

BS Uae Ce, rae ete eo Gk ae ne 10 279 215 8 2 3 8 
es as seep ama Faia Li cere 881 3,030 2,179 492 367 123 295 1,062 

I EGTLLee eee cred ocak Shae Sp cauci ove exe 2 — —_ — _— —_— — 
area ee 52 SEB, Pe OR. 539 607 600 3, 129 2,694 1,388 476 L ee 

astern GerMmantn.......crecs 6. 8 3 3 — aS 2 ; 
PATINA RVs cs tiene «shee ee 4 75 86 30 81 48 35 165 
AG VAP ee eich he paws 54 hae 242 — — — a — 2 
erplrArniaeeeton. Gece eee es eee ee 196 2 1 —- — — — — 
TELG3 ESET no. Re Re gee Ee ee ee te 805 1,945 1, 432 94 69 183 558 4,005 
VOTING A. «hd et es ec Dae elas 52 338 122 1i 45 94 74 397 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Rename dauac ticles teatro 336 93 182 7 2 — 4,854 2,680 
WAIDOSIAVIA Ra Coie odode cet oscar 18 734 818 2739" 22,613 1,940 7,119 363 

Nid dlewMastec..) 3.250. occa 1,511] 50,921) 23,749] 31,117] 50,326) 33,219} 24,500) 12,108 
INGE 14s ook ee ean eR RO 109 57 31 25 127 34 22 16 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan........... 109 37 75 34 104 17 8 4 
PATA Nas rea tee coe oe atlas woe 4 3, 142 875 1,414 2,149 2,644 1,594 1,244 
RUG VOR aN ti ates Mie censiahs <td oEae 399 4,762 3,716 2,466 19,363 Ds arty; et 
LH ontoy ort: en Seg aes Pent ey Ree 2 42 54 198 54 
LESS eae Linea Anas Gc | eon 118} 11,987 993 1,000 585 753 757 644 
TACO Me cies fee Cae ch wicoemees 55 472 7 1,062 hts) 458 425 1,170 
NBT ACIOR ee tice ht Thats nies ae RSE 251 12,709 12,126 11,816 11,940 9,059 10,174 4,558 
GUA TPATELCA G6 bees 4 oss cee ie bar 2 92 184 3 6 — 

DOLOAM ate oe 4 211 46 1,071 105 38 123 49 
15 C72 RIE coe BO ern ee acre 2 11 374 2,029 854 E279 840 74 
oe Seer gicsd ea acti a Foe 80 3,278 1, 462 7,036 f. 94885 bit : ae Ae 
Turkey scp engin ane ire tae 388 14,121 3, 744 2,962 4,791 1,455 7,086 647 

CUTE DYE 2): )c} Fe Oe Sa 36,001) 148,022) 95,757 wen Peaaoe a fe ey ee 
CRS TES io a Pa ce SRE ore 246 2,159 aeO00 3,4 iN, ; . ; 
MICRA I crt Gatien “cio cance fala yaaa” oe 3.739 i2eonl 31/520) 85, 730) | O0,42e) sols Lor 17,689] 24,669 
Palcistumeare atts fees obs te heee : 18,097 8, 681 4,486! 16,016! 32,108 8,970 6, 202 


1 Includes all Germany. 2 Less than $500. 3 Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 
4Not listed separately. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1949-55 with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 
Country ages 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 . 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 | 
Other Asia—concl. : 
ong. Wonee a2) chai «sic cteke 1,651 10,099 8,004 12,033 9,582 9,000 8,252 dnaoo 
Malaya and Singapore........... 25103 5, 437 4,097 10,796 7, 067 2,854 2,983 3,421 4 
Other British EastIndies........ 5 2 32 1 13 27 18 53 | 
AT phatlintan :.:audee e~ 5. 2 ABeR -<- 1 14 52 97 272 150 55 2» @ 
Burma san Nae eee ee 71 54 30 279 1,023 444 aa ; ate } 
Oi et AAU, Woe es RE — 01 : 
Migiwaticee, i§.2. ore ces. .) aes We } rt eed S67) by 156 { 1,482} 3,186] 1,227 | 
HrencheHast Indiess sess eee 85 177 69 223 327 351 190 337 
Ind onesinti esc seach ee.c eet ee 801 4,640 3,052 O,227 6, 250 1,990 1,321 944 ; 
MAAS More's ane kere racer hens ie 21,880 5, 860 20, 533 72,976} 102,603) 118,568 96, 474 90, 893 ; 
A Qou tet: rors HOMIE Cr GekteRes 233 1,143 213 335 14,991 3,197 7,514 
Philippines s+. ane acto ae BR, Sires re 15520 13, 9838 10, 829 15,598 16,045 13, 872 15, 863 18, 136 
Portuguese Asia t£2-2.0 . eames 1 162 103 107 282 190 43 174 
Ae tla Ge scot Ae ot cee SPE Patri 22 752 1, 200 2,378 1,976 1,509 1,767 2,341 
; 
Other Africas... 655. 05.2 ee ee 20,648] 95,607) 55,393] 78,090) 69,878) 69,996} 68,125) 75,363 | 
we BritishebasteAiricas.4.7 .. meta 789 1,730 849 1,444 1,031 348 375 602 
Federation of Rhodesia and : 
INviasalandon ante hacer cae alee 9702 3,218 1,597 2,950 2, 662 2,220 3,945 4,323 
Union of south Afmica........2....-: \ 15.457 I Pires The 42,561 62,736 47, 852 50, 763 39, 883 56, 026 
Other British South Africa...... f : \ 15 5 27 12 15 7 5 
Gamibigiee sees eee bee 35 8 12 26 9 29 38 77 
Gold: Coastie saee eos see ee 270 1, 489 581 980 254 1,749 2,313 1,461 ; 
Deze UE WAR TG) eeere ry a Ore Gieas sees 145 1,068 247 796 865 942 1, 452 890 
Sierra WeOne..e atheee cate ees 203 303 219 200 159 235 356 598 
Other British West Africa....... 1 1 1 1 — 1 33 33 i 
BeloraneCongcoOuss are oh err enee 89 2,459 2,471 4,318 5, 900 3, 349 3, 628 3,534 
Catary (elands Mei). 17 49 237 107 825 23 if — 
Piren Chie sari cas. ea wee ceo eerie 248 2,243 1,927 6, 748 3, 226 1,248 1,204 1,176 
EU DOLLIG hea oe Oe ee 17 119 109 Lovo 203 3,145 4,071 2, 456 
Madagascar i. ccebn tae 13 227 117 102 97 64 41 71 
Oe ec s A Die nares 711 1, 268 1,700 3,381 4,630 3, 809 2,824 1,791 
ortuguese East Africa.......... 2,614 2,044 
Portuguese West Africa.......... \ 1,675 3, 604 2,702 2,827 2,088 1,997 { 323 274 | 
Spanishea irica aye sto ee ee 9 95 62 75 64 59 17 2 
1 
Oceania etsoie 8s. Bt eee 43,424) 59,299} 54,449] 78,955) 76,033) 53,717) 65,212) 86,701 ; 
Australia etc: ly She ae ee bem 28,924 35, 363 35, 446 49,079 49, 697 39, 629 45,768 58, 482 
TET eS aS ec RRS anicurcede SME rae 387 598 234 802 519 424 . 654 1,055 
Newi Zealand: 23h hee tones 12,799 14, 489 10, 983 PAT EY 18, 844 7,475 14, 807 22,344 
Other British Oceania........... 20 61 15 82 71 64 103 84 
Ereneh Oceania eneen. «sete rer 80 295 737 626 424 487 389 477 
la wyalit AS 2 SRR Se ene 8 1, 207 8,311 6, 830 6, 418 6, 280 5, 385 oe 3,924 
United States Oceania........... 2 182 205 191 198 253 269 SB 
en 
Totals, Exports............... 884, 536|2, 992, 961/3, 118, 387/3, 914, 4604, 301, 081)/4, 117, 406/3, 881, 272) 4, 281, 784 
ia: Sees . 
Totals, Commonweaith 
Countries.................. 443, 261/1,005,972| 655,089) 872,407/1,007,533| 897,585] 848,461/1, 006, 437 | 


Totals, United States and 
Dependencies.............. 323, 1124/1, 519, 048)2, 036, 780/2, 314, 848/2, 322, 177|2, 433, 614/2, 329, 792/2,574, 728 


‘ 
‘ 
1 Less than $500. 2 Southern Rhodesia only. 
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The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and geo- 
graphic areas. Generally the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 


the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 


of imports dutiable as between different countries, or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


”.—WValues of Dutiable and Free Imports by Leading Countries 1952-54 


I a A ee eee 
SS OSS SS SSS ——0—{v——00—@0@0 OO” _ _a—«—«_ > 


1952 1953 1954 


Country 


Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 


North America!......... 
United States......... 


1,697, 078|1, 282, 264|2, 979, 343], 906, 669|1,317,578/3, 224, 247/11, 802, 261/1, 166, 735 2,968, 996 
1, 694, 823] 1, 282, 139|2, 976, 962\I1, 904, 0301, 317, 184/3, 221, 214/|1, 799, 403/1, 161, 977)2, 961, 380 
2,234 98 2,333 2,615 346 2,961 2,848 4,725 7,573 


Central America and 


Antilles!............. 81,717 30,713} 112,429] 67,708] 22,202} 89,910) 77,612) 26,174 103,786 
IBAEUSUOS eros ohne: 6,976 1,690 8, 666 589 1,786 2,375 3,493 1, 865 5,358 
ALTE DENK? iS Ak SECO 8, 453 751 9,204 11,069 693) 11,761] 10,886 4,423) 15,309 
Trinidad and Tobago. 3,972 5, 687 9,659 405 7,657 8, 062 1,240 8,355 9,595 
OStR ICA is secre cease 8, 736 4 8,740 9, 456 17 9,473 7,731 15 7,746 
Cubatr. sttheestce ee 16,785 1,831) 18,615) 10,326 1,328} 11,654 8, 563 1,350 9,913 
Guatemala............. 1,913 167 2, 080: 3,223 36 3, 259 4,570 490 5, 060 
IM CxdCO Te ick c jets si2 se == 6,027; 17,911) 23,937 7,327 8,458] 15,785 7,280 6,753] 14,033 
Netherlands Antilles... 11,530 207} 11, 247 7, 802 352 8,154), 20,273 309; 20,582 
IPAM ATID Ae oh euericvs\e ears om 4,123 2 4,125 3,581 55 3, 637 5,787 63 5, 850 


68,983} 183,349] 252,332 
6,809} 10,990) 17,799 


69,221; 188,905) 258,126 
9,485} 10,997) 20,482 


South America! ........ 
British Guiana......... 


70,522) 166,550) 237,071 
13,891 9,769} 23,660 


IB ERZANs aera sae ioncl ne atte 23,804} 11,299} 35,103) 24,424] 10,622) 35,046] 21,329) 10,294) 31, 623 
Colonia nis. .os-.-. 17,145 860; 18,005] 21,289 1,926). 23,215) 22,286 2,534} 24,820 
IGUAL ORa ee strise teons cis 2,697 54 2,751 2,194 494 2,688 3,757 6 3,763 
WenewWela.. fists er ess 8,631| 127,127} 185,758] 10,199] 144,947) 155,146 9,202] 158,392} 167,594 


282,155] 262,511) 544,666 


248,910} 236,762) 485,674 
171,424} 221,048} 392,472 


156,819] 202,938} 359,757 


297,616) 302,801) 600,417 


Northwestern Europe’. 
193,695) 259,696] 453,391 


United Kingdom...... 


Belgium and 


Luxembourg......... 26,697 6,519} 33,216] 20,248 8,834} 29,082)) 16,807 8,270} 25,077 
MV CNUGAP IK. cid adie osha". 1,413 754 2,167 1,782 393 2, 175i | ‘..2,164 1,299 3, 463 
PICANICE peittutere 2 ofakstetents 14, 864 4,252 19,117 15,526 6,741 22,267 16,021 6,025} 22,046 
Germany, Federal Re- 4 

DUD ON sa re ciate ot06e 16,196 6,433} 22,629) 25,643 9,864} 35,507) 33,404 11,081 44, 485 
Netherlands........... 8,075 8,419 16, 495 11, 137 11,161 22,298 13,264) 9,298 22,562 
Si (eo Ce) ae ee eee a 6, 981 1,630 8,611 7,746 1,595 9,341 7,4387| ; 1,738 9,175 
Switzerland...... 13,733 2, 663 16,396 17,320 3,116} 20,436 16,351 2,800 19,151 


14,816 8,046; 22,862 
11,353 3,653} 15,006 
2,095 3,471] 5,566 


12,143 6,183} 18,325 
8,555 3,181) 11,735 
1, 886 2,374 4, 260 


13, 952 7,369) 21,321 
10,734 3,537| » 14,271 
1,833 2,786 4,619 


1 Includes other countries not specitied. 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports by Leading Countries 1952-54—concluded 


1952 1953 1954 
Country —— a 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 

Eastern Europe......... 4,564 2,989 7,553 3,929 1,547 5,476 3,428 1,299 4,727 
Middle East)............ 1,605) 27,733) 29,339 1,385} 29,266) 30,651 1,387] 22,309} 23,696 
Wenanonses tera ee 1 15,170 eelical ] 19, 583 19,584 6 17, 407 Lg Als 
Other Asia'............. 18,964) 73,054; 92,019] 21,975) 65,759} 87,734) 24,241] 67,525) 91,766 
Geyloneere eee 723 11,769 12, 492 965 13, 496 14, 461 887 11,640 Too 
Hong Kong...... Teo icas 2,oll 1,200 Sarl 3,140 1, 287 4,427 3,119 1,035 4,154 
IGrV0 bea denoeeaene ew) oeretse 3,026 23,795 26, 822 4,677 21,950 26,627 4,232 23, 822 28,054 
Malaya and Singapore. 239) 25,234) 25,478 162} 21,734) 21,896 77| 19,509} 19,586 
Japan..... eda Mer ee 11, 418 1,744 ToaLG2 12,205 1, 425 13, 630 14, 855 4,342 19,197 
Bhilippin eskee-enaewi a 225 5,198 5, 423 62 2,924 2,986 30 3,971 4,001 
Other Africa)........... 8,340} 17,253) 25,594] 15,643) 12,874] 28,517) 14,231) 17,263) 31,494 
British East Africa... . 2,128 7,465 9,593 5,524 3, 869 9,393 Cite 8,115 15, 852 
Union of South Africa.. 627 3,538 4,165 826 3,790 4,616 1,236 4,675 0, O11 
French Africa.......... 66 338 404 134 2,497 2,631 313 2,871 3, 184 
Oceania! 19,036] 24,078) 43,114] 20,101) 22,125) 42,226) 21,993] 21,086) 43,079 
FAUISUI AND ee eee 4,708 14,004 18,712 9, 889 13,070 23, 464 9, 862 14,795 24, 657 
AA geese Hea onuer ul ernicetioi mes 6, 487 — 6, 487 6,052 2 5,554 5, 818 — 5,813 
New Zealand...:...... 4,395 9, 836 14, 231 483 8,089 Saou 1, 437 5, 877 7,314 
ia watigere erie art es 3,445 28 8,473 4,176 459 4,635 4,881 411 5, 292 


Totals, Imports..... 2,162, 882)1,867,585|4, 030, 468)2, 417, 960) 1, 964, 8764, 382, 830)[2,311,344/1, 781, 852/4, 093, 196 


Totals, Common- 
wealth Countries.| 219,547) 324,915) 544,462] 251,738) 372,224] 623,962] 235,504) 338,727) 574,231 


Totals, Other 
Countries......... 1, 943, 335]1, 542, 671/38, 486, 006//2, 166, 222/1, 592, 646/38, 758, 868/12, 075, 840) 1, 443, 126/3, 518, 965 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


8.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of Imports from 
the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free Imports 
1945-54. 


Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1938 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 532. Calendar year 
figures for 1939-44 are given in the 1954 edition, p. 982. 


United Kingdom United States 
Average Ad ~ Average Ad 
age Valorem Rates |Dutiable} Free Per- Valorem Rates |Dutiable} Free Per- 
of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
——_—_————— Total Total of All |——————————_| Total Total of All 
Dutiable| Total |Dutiable| Free | Imports||Dutiable] Total |Dutiable]. Free | Imports 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1 a ee ea 17-6 4-7 4-7 13-1 8-9 19-3 11-1 86-6 64-8 75-8 
A946. oo vee. 17-5 4-5 4.8 17-7 10-5 19-4 12-7 85-4 57-0 72-9 
1947, SoU, 15-9 6-4 4-9 11-3 7-4 19-5 13-1 84-9 64-0 76-7 
19484... Peeineee 17-1 7-7 9-8 13-1 11-4 15-7 9-1 76-2 60-0 68-5 
1949... 16-2 6-9 9-1 13-4 11-1 16-0 9-0 75-6 65-3 70-7 
O05 Oe... ee ee. 16-6 6-2 9-3 16-3 12-7 16-3 9-0 72-6 61-4 67-1 
1951.. 15-8 6°5 8-0 12-9 10-3 16°5 9-5 74-7 62-2 68-9 
1952.. 16-5 7-2 7:3 10-9 8-9 16-8 9-6 78-4 68-7 73-9 
Woh oer 16-1 6-9 8-0 13-2 10-3 17-4 10:3 78-7 67-0 73-5 
iy Ree pane coke 16-4 7-1 7:4 12-4 9-6 17:3 10-5 77-9 65-2 TSS: 
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9.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the United States 
1953 and 1954 


SSS 
SS eee (0 — 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
United States the United States 
Country 
1953" 1954 1953" 1954 
p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $000 p.c. 

North America................... _ — —_ 222 1 108 1 
Central America and Antilles?. .. 13-0 23,831 23-0 29,044 26-6 26, 449 23-7 
British’ West Indies.4... 02.0... 0-8 1,390 4-4 1,191 3-7 1,190 3-5 
OS CHEICH er aeons 20-1 6,102 78:8 895 40-7 749 26-4 
Cobalt Tees Cat hs aan Ee 13-1 1, 466 14-8 3,319 20-6 3, 468 19-9 
Dominican Republic............. 0-2 420 25-3 1,210 30°3 1,075 25-2 
UMCE HARI ae, fel y.ee th. ac meta 14-7 2,611 51-6 1,054 47-2 816 40-4 
Mab Ubi ce OBC tteteas tesco 4-] 432 27-5 1,060 39-7 is tas 35°5 
Hondurasiersee dc 6? See EY, 20°5 1,018 89-3 524 94-2 427 90-7 
Mexicoe Seren = ees as os 34-3 5,608 40-0 15,901 54-9 13,540 49-5 
Netherlands Antilles............. — _ — 713 54-5 1,042 58-7 
PANGAN CHO ce hee cece ce 22-5 4,227 72°3 901 20-6 814 20-1 
South America?................... 36-0 | 148,401 57-5 40,681 29-2 31,470 24-8 
British Guana. .2 Se. 32 786 3-8 65 1-4 38 0-9 
Apgsentinageeerh shes. moe 9-9 538 19-6 3, 826 50-1 1,166 17-4 
Brazile we, Vek TOM 11-5 3,507 11-2 8,722 23-2 8-089 17-9 
Cie Eee weet 8 2, Ree en LOE 10:0 29 12°3 2,820 71:5 2,427 77:5 
AT OLOTND IAT ee eae he ink ie Ses 19-3 7,919 31-9 5, 223 25-9 6,526 31-1 
CH AUOR at ee setae aaa cel oceans 3°5 677 18-0 1,086 25-7 875 15-9 
ROT Shee sew Se ace ck «seen 10-3 565 25-0 4,017 26-6 1,995 39-2 
ROUIUEHEER Oa Tey Geel Caren 9 AURA a 20-2 1,031 36-9 376 52-8 249 27-3 
WEeZUCIVe Nene ft nee tee. Saat 51-5 133, 064 79 +4 13, 454 36-9 8,947 28-9 
Northwestern Europe?........... 0-2 1,561 0:3 31,760 3-2 19,983 2-1 
UnitedeKingdome 78 ../: Soe: 1 214 0-1 7,856 1-2 7,538 1-2 
LAMISUTIAMER ee eee. ot. Ries. 2-8 98 3-2 2,536 49-4 ~ 94 3°3 
' Belgium and Luxembourg........ 0-4 240 1-0 10,929 15-7 1,248 2-3 
TANCE eee ee tak x acte ac Fe pine oegetes 0-3 171 0-8 4,055 12:6 4,182 12-4 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 0-5 183 0-4 1,949 2-3 1,973 2:3 
Netherlands eats S258 Catt: 1 63 0-3 1,205 2°8 1,090 2-7 
Dwitzeriand ssi shakes, . neliceos « 2-0 461 2-4 673 2-3 1,316 4-9 
Southern Europe?................ 2°6 711 3-1 6,570 11-5 5,436 15-5 
TECCR treet erate ars Gis Sinan ans 3-1 85 36-8 388 24-9 689 | 27-5 
EAE R Aer, Gao es ae 2 sktocee aoe 1-7 266 1-8 4,970 15-0 3, 733 15-7 
Eastern Europe................... 1-6 138 2-9 1,034 27-4 737 5-5 
Middle Waste es eh das os 44.1 17,857 75-4 6,973 21-0 10,428 42-6 
ArApia eee ees cds tine 0-1 1,233 55-4 1,148 43-4 2 33-1 
IDPEV CYANO) peaes tot a ae Oy eer i ind a 65-6 16,021 92-0 1,156 22-4 332 33-8 
AMIPICe Vor et rae aed) fae 20-7 117 16-7 1,366 93-9 6,336 89-4 
aMCrTASIAt Se Tee. 3:3 3,631 4-0 14, 445 6-1 11,614 7-1 
Nines rks. Popes Sod Cees 0-8 152 0-5 1,142 3-1 Lvs 6-6 
Malaya and Singapore........... 4-6 330 1-7 832 29-2 855 28-7 
one eon ty sc.) fete. ble ee be 1-2 94 2-3 1,782 19-8 1,085 13-1 
RaOnestaeteiy,. te ey ee, 1-8 82 13-4 1,478 74-3 528 40-0 
MANA a. ot Reread. OEE eet 10-4 2,633 13-7 4,701 4-0 yey ayy 
Marra oy een sk, te, 3-6 172 21-9 774 51-3 1,003 56-8 


1 Less than 0-1 p.c. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 
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9. Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the United States 
1953 and 1954—concluded 


ee eS 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
United States the United States 
Country 
1953" 1954 1953" 1954 
ie DS EY st oe Rah ses tale eran nw hort ee Se aga 
$’000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
Other Africa®..:..c.:5...kéeeeee 1,773 6-2 1,871 5-9 25,078 35-8 17,322 27-4 
Union of South Africa............ 22 0-5 78 1-3 15,098 29-7 8,951 22-4 
Other British South Africa...... -— — — 2 — — — 
British West Africa............-+ 522 11-0 382 13-4 2,559 86-6 3,339 | -* 79-7 
Belgian Congo.....0..50<.osdsabae 649 28-9 502 33-7 2,805 83-8 2,470 68-1 
Miron CheAirice. cheers aoe gts: 51 1-9 213 6-7 1,006 80-6 818 67-9 
MOroGCOmer isco sclee cots ccrsceeree 17 3-2 38 19-3 2,583 67-8 597 21-1 
CUCCATNIAS eee ee ee ceo cenrers 660 1-6 1,052 2-4 13,179 24-5 12,710 19-5 
PAVTAW EWN ES, ae, AAIOIG i FO, CPIM 2 OO. 53 0-2 64 0-3 12,275 31-0 10,225 Jo 
INew Zealand’. ssacsete. «sre ete 3 1 40 0-5 652 8-7 2,160 14-6 
Wotalss (Trade! const esee 123, 224 10-6 | 199,053 17-6 || 168,986 9-9 | 136,257 8-7 
1 Less than 0:1 p.c. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 


10.—Imports Credited to Countries of Central and South America by Country of 
Consignment 1953 and 1954 


ie ee Oe, a eee 


1953 1954 


Consigned from Cone Consigned from i 
Country Credited signed Total Country Credited signed Total 


“eo, (uni. | frem jinaports | yy: ——| “from | Imports 
Bree ed United as Direct | Viaa | pnited ae 


: toa United : 
anadinnl, States States to| Creditediia,nadian| States States to| Credited 


Port Port Canada Port Port Canada 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

58,609 | 11,706 | 19,594 | 89,910) 67,319 23,830 | 12,635 | 103,784 
126 1 126 390 1 — 


Country 


C 


Central America and Antilles.... 


Bermiudaviece soa cease pees: — 390 
Britishy Elon Guras;.: aederepee ans 51 41 47 139 9 101 14 124 
Bahamas tee tease see oes ote Dil 154 2 427 178 235 4 418 
Barbados: ces sene st Becta eae ee 2,350 5 20 2,375 5,345 — 13 5,358 
Jama tas: ak coe ee eee 11,742 6 13 11,761 15,309 “= 1 15,309 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 1 197 13 1,210 1200 _ 16 1,250 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 8, 030 30 1 8,062 8, 429 1,155 11 9,595 
American Virgin Islands......... — — — — 1 — = i 
Costa Ricade.v tre ee eee 1,579 1,903 5,990 9,472 274 6,102 1,370 7,746 
Guba ssosa). Mae ee ee 8,671 1,530 1,453 11,654 7,148 1, 466 1,299 9,913 
Dominican Republic............. 5, 262 11 581 5, 854 350 420 892 1,663 
Bl Salvadorina ct etkc cores at 1,168 170 51 1,389 630 175 146 951 
French West Indies.............+. — — — — 1 —_— a 1 
Guatemala te eeenehioee one en 478 2,010 3, 259 835 2,611 1,614 5,060 
Haiti€ che a. cee eo ee eee ae 326 30 392 748 242 432 896 1,570 
Ron dura: ctccc xtwtc tte corte ciemee ae 481 944 3, 169 4,594 67 1,018 1,505 2,589 
MexiCOned:aace. Moni oa eee Wis 5,419 3,253 15,785 5,612 5,608 2,812 14,033 
Netherlands Antilles............. 8,154 _ — 8,154 20, 487 a 95 20, 582 
INiCane Old seers Aire Hreeni ati Bal 40 24 391 159 12, 10 181 
‘Panama. Uae ecb eee oe 471 818 2,349 3, 637 117 4,227 1,505 5, 850 
Puerto ¢Ricons.. uke lira ars 518 126 228 872 504 269 430 1,203 
South America.........0....-.0.5% Je 133,922 | 90,918 | 27,492 | 252,332 || 88,218 | 148,399 21,509 | 258,127 
BritishiGinanaseee. eects: thes 17,074 561 165 17, 800 19,557 786 139 20, 482 
Falkland Islandsis syees sie ae ai-1 — ao — — 1 — — 1 
ATQOMENE a. ccloprtecieee'e angie aes 5,570 843 2,116 8,529 1,507 538 694 2,738 
Boliviiaionenc tec deeeke lake Mae 1,003 1 411 1,415 244 — 28 267 
Brazil gaacascee bee ce at. ee Bae 22,493 4,017 8,536 | 35,047 18,771 3,557 9,295 31, 623 
Chilesse ee eon mee een 663 105 285 1,052 91 29 115 236 
Colomibiay.ce ee Bek ee rian e tack 14,075 4,474 4,665 | 23,215 11,720 7,919 5,181 24,820 
Heuador.§ 0 kee + os cate arene 962 95 1, 632 2,688 339 677 Do ae 3,763 
French: Guiana .c.a.ie o< 2 enya 3 — — 3 — os —_ —_ 
Paraguay;. ict bee h ae eee 187 33 40 260 358 157 5 520 
POPs. fics. sa phie oer aves Ty seas « 2,261 302 365 2,928 1,566 565 134 2, 264 
Surinam. ch: ee aepas oad ee ae 588 Pere 486 1,345 1,291 1,031 471 2,793 
Wrugiaven. sce ei o faoee a 1,526 327 1,051 2,903 455 78 493 1,025 
Venezuela a) cbiabigns screeners ¢ 67,517 79, 888 7,742 | 155,147 |] 32,318 | 133,064 Dip oA es 167,594 


SSS ee a es ; 


Grand Totals...............! 192,531 | 102,624 | 47,087 | 342,242 | 155,537 | 172,229 | 34,144 361,911 


1 Less than $500. 
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Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of Canada’s 
imports and exports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 


11.—Imports and Exports by Main Group 1953-55 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 
Group 
1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
$000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
United Kingdom....... 453,391} 392,472) 400,531) 665,232) 653,408] 769,313]1, 122, 265/1, 050, 786|1, 174,525 
Agricultural and vege- 
table products....... 26,506 28,159 29,341} 305,302) 227,241) 272,142) 331,835) 255,471] 301,672 
Animals and animal 
Products... 2 ub: 13, 447 10,539 13,251 18,581 21,874 17, 859 32,326 82,793 oleiie 
Fibres, textiles and 
textile products...... IN esatsy 89, 476 95,396 1,144 1,349 1,779) 114,984 91,593 97,671 
Wood, wood products 
SNCMADEL. a, ble.e Pe 4,972 5,108 5,813} 110,604) 146,657) 157,983) 115,626) 151,815} 163,825 


Tron and its products...| 161,540) 129,895} 111,993 27,481 15,515 30, 486)/ 190,233} 147,496) 144,361 
Non-ferrous metals and 


their products....... 51,991] 48,998) 50,839] 180,157) 208,950} 247,783] 232,334] 258,339] 298,916 
Non-metallic minerals 

and their products... 30,154) 28,490) 32,009 8,603 1220 18,549) 38,903} 41,143) 51,121 
Chemicals and allied ; 

MPLOMUCtSieons see ee 18,551 18,590} 22,626 8,551 15,676} 19,945) 27,236) 34,439] 42,705 
Miscellaneous commod- 

ADIOS Sess iececed isiahew-e sis + S2;7019) 11 oo, 210), oo, 264 4,809 3, 874 2,787] 38,788) 37,697} 42,481 
United States.......... 35221, 214/2, 961, 380/83, 452, 178/2, 418, 914/2, 317, 153/2, 559, 343/|5, 684, 266/5,328, 818] 6, 064, 360 
Agricultural and vege- 

table products....... 218,294) 251,286} 269,514} 271,298] 213,325} 160,528] 490,648] 466,454] 432,756 
Animals and animal 

Products... Flee 55,226) 53,147) 66,943) 179,372] 183,721) 181,457] 237,185} 239,448) 251,254 
Fibres, textiles and 

textile products...... 194,178) 180,813} 190,962} 14,890} 10,720) 10,257) 211,414) 193,706] 203,175 
Wood, wood products 

andipaperss. <1. wenn: 146,848) 149,925) 176,996/1,091,450]1, 107, 411]1, 221, 026//1, 239, 181|1, 258, 017|1, 398, 887 
Iron and its products... |1,324, 656/1, 143, 658/1,432,479] 182,872] 168,580} 225,315]/1, 523, 958/1, 333, 465|1, 680, 037 
Non-ferrous metals and 

their products....... 261,344) 261,720} 289,037) 408,521) 388,957} 443,690] 673,979] 650,023] 737,572 


Non-metallic minerals 


and their products...| 415,704} 334,613) 350,550} 107,009) 98,413! 149,440] 530,283] 440,033] 508,722 
Chemical and _ allied 


iDroduUctsuane.. ayo 191,812) 190,489) 222,612 84,599 85,910} 111,724) 277,572) 277,883) 335,980 
Miscellaneous commod- 

TLC Nee Bees eRe oe eiens 413,151) 395,729) 453,085 78, 904 65,115 55,906) 500,046) 469,789) 515,977 
All Countries........... 4,382, 830)4,093,196/4,712,370/4, 117, 406/3, 881, 272| 4, 281, 784/18, 555, 43118, 040, 113/9, 063, 654 
Agricultural and vege- 

table products....... 488,368] 540,289) 567,475]1,096, 763] 803,481) 752,348/1,586,602]1,345, 947/1, 323,580 

imals and animal 

products. ack es. 88, 227 85,412} 107,802} 250,919] 269,861} 263,621) 342,226] 358,353] 375,099 
Fibres, . textiles and 

textile products...... 387,115} 333,324) 381,613 24,333 20,969 22,816] 415,238) 358,216] 407,193 
Wood, wood products 

ANC DSNET sk. ova hs 160,951} 166,001) 195,959)1, 295, 396)1, 378, 354/1, 520, 9211/1, 457, 34411, 545, 164]1, 717, 869 


Tron and its products. . .|1, 531, 556}1,322, 497/1, 605, 968 358,488} 300,692} 398, 782/1,911,354/1, 649, 116]/2,034,010 
Non-ferrous metals and 

their products........ 364,571} 357,185} 398,793] 682,183] 709,017] 826,390/1,051, 642|/1,071, 457/1, 231,069 
Non-metallic minerals 


and their products...| 658,476] 599,216) 663,684] 147,393] 145,573] 206,200!| 813,795 752,560) 879,553 
Chemicals and allied 


proauctarm...... 4.0.4! 221,834] 220,406] 260,499) 137,885} 161,293] 210,040] 361,446] 383,623] 472,614 
Miscellaneous commod- 
TUICR OP eck ke 481,733] 468,866} 530,578) 124,095) 92,031 80,666] 615,784) 575,677| 622,668 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 
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12.—Leading Imports 1939, 1946 and 1952-55 


Nors.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1955. 
DS ————————————————————_____ TITIES 
Commodity 1939 1946 1952 1953 1954 1955 


EEE! 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts...........-++0+eseeee> 42,831 | 130,287 | 360,969 | 401,856 | 380,219 445, 875 


Automobile parts (except engineS)............0ee eee eee 25,308 | 66,453 | 190,337 | 222,284 | 180,433 | 246,505 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................++: 39,650 | 89,483 | 210,036 | 213,094 | 212,787 | 229,779 
Electrical apparatus, 7.0.9.....55205.-.cc vee ews ses cee™ 27,891 47,788 | 139,567 | 198,275 | 207,539 | 226,715 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).............+20-e00- 5,550 9,448 | 95,212 | 111,803 } 100,397 138,091 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)................-. 32,336 | 53,376 | 148,183 | 124,813 | 97,563 129,679 
Tractors Ald partes Anes «cease een ee eee ¢ ome or 15,003 | 45,620 | 119,253 | 126,354 | 82,814 | 115,375 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts................ 7,096 19,650 | 126,332 | 107,736 | 84,914} 100,917 
Antomobiles, passeneers ss. steie aces ieee 13,725 | 25,209 | 49,484] 79,454 | 60,846 83, 726 
Wuelvoulseec ts toe ce ecco deter sees cece eee eer 1,650 | 33,066 | 64,908 | 65,151 | 70,921 77, 754 
@oals-bituminous. [Use ANs « alte co eeee cee wee ore 19,640 | 77,052 | 99,571 | 94,680 | 70,445 74, 453 
Non-commercial 1bems s4.-- seyaets melee reer eer 5,430 | 14,173 | 47,095 | 60,923 | 56,763 72, 939 
UROUTISt PULCHASES teed eee eet eect 9, 487 9,125} 66,682 | 73,840 | 68,767 71, 467 


Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 


TNA A We Re mda 6 cee ce o0 - Bb cid.cd clanoge 5 Gag.aK 5,915 | 22,732 | 78,044 | 82,795 | 60,351 62,874 


@otton, Taw oh. cite ceils Teenie ce elt reeeeeier ei ac ieketene ciel: 17,176 | 42,812 | 65,956 | 55,494] 52,441 61,031 
Principal chemicals (except acids) 7.0.9........+.+-5+-: 12,321 16,734 | 49,824} 54,505 | 46,193 57,677 
Coffcévereen eee nae re eee eee trae beter 4,110 | 15,473 | 50,775 | 57,595 | 64,214 57,010 
Gotton:fabricsse-..teei cas. + pasts tess sei: teins eae aes 10,935 | 54,163 | 53,248] 55,906 | 46,012 53, 400 
Paperboard, paper and products.............seeeeeeees 8,654 18,834 | 29,921 39, 208 43,558 52,690 
Slee Wigan paonou aden Fnodeboo dno acobconmoosaosr 9,983 32, 416 59,546 47,491 51,519. 525312 


2,340 8,411 | 57,261 | 58,327 | 59,680 50, 290 
12,860 | 10,013 | 29,287 | 26,408 | 24,267 44,110 


Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel)............... 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.................55. 


Refrigerators and freeZersarn seater aac svelte eeetserlt ea arate 1,189 5,201 43, 891 55,530 | 38,863 43,935 
Parcelsiot smal levalhuen nes ate ease ie eteiilbets totter ae 4,185 | 14,460 | 33,691 | 32,396 | 40,637 41, 639 
Synthetic plastics, Primary, LOLMseay om lee tei scte attr 2,506 | 15,386 | 23,020} 32,498 | 34,893 41,072 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles..................... 6,941 12,222 | 26,091} 35,672 | 338,860 39,039 
Vegetables, fresh i264. comes semis 25s RE BRS tee ee 6,150 | 25,748 | 37,969 | 29,250] 33,028 38, 852 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts.............. 2,332 10,462 | 22,444 | 33,538 | 31,557 36,324 
Gasoline Abs RA? A This ates saeradt cnn ce mera eimetatck 7,998 | 14,912 | 39,148] 48,650] 34,564 35, 831 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter........ 8, 436 13,434 | 28,385 33,446 | 34,067 34,794 
Togas tim beranc. lumi tyes sien sector t terse reenter cee tare 3,767 6,035 | 20,798 | 23,585 | 238,995 BYR TICKS 
Woolkiabricss mic ie. meting tometer atric enor cette 10,408 | 20,115 | 382,213 | 41,743 | 32,367 31, 948 
I Egos ie d:y Lean ei en Mn ea onus ook aoa 4,179 6,467 | 26,519 | 28,194} 20,416 31,563 


1,949 6,493 | 11,743 | 17,304] 15,134 30,442 
21,938 | 41,987 | 49,480 | 40,079 | 33,144 30, 124 


Citruspiraiitish tres bey. cp jperientersuiesaciae ele er ih eee 8,860 | 34,632 | 26,712 | 26,506 | 31,272 29, 903 
i Brora |S ais rk acne HRN Ems Bebe Macs iSidR pawn Gatotoud 5s 2,377 | 10,135 | 22,566} 31,004 | 28,599 26,739 
Books, printed, qassan sees sera. sa ctotel tern sicfene rents 4,238 | 11,272] 18,391 | 21,378 | 28,891 26,035 
Mesb lack yore, «kta. Sac. « pei Oise serie teers =: aerate 9,753 | 10,202} 18,687 | 19,736 | 23,581 25,583 


AD TUS ANd BMEDICINES J reececs-vte Yad eoovers ans esha reeset OR 3,992 OR AAO Mae? Serial 22S alaeZonoce 25,018 


i i i a i el ee ae 


_—— 


ee 


a 


= a ee ee 
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13.—Leading Domestic Exports 1939, 1946 and 1952-55 


Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1955. 


1954 


$000 


635, 670 
324,724 
375, 339 
271, 418 
182,154 
182,392 
127,334 
39,719 
82,566 
89,363 
88, 029 


70,819 
58,392 
59, 156 
42,342 
56, 650 
45,766 
40, 530 
6,318 
36, 676 
11,212 
13,717 
21,555 
24,182 
22,997 
19,994 
27, 222 
18, 086 
27,640 
21,054 
23,341 
15, 868 
22,913 


15,375 


5,393 
17,322 
28, 442 
18, 953 
25, 820 


981 


665, 877 
385, 313 
338, 216 
297,304 
215, 169 
210,971 
163,924 
99,814 
94,804 
76,461 
74, 442 


72,206 
70,558 
60, 682 
56, 296 
55, 263 
48,655 
37,194 
36, 253 
35, 789 
33, 695 
31,279 
30, 104 
29,145 
28, 287 
27,365 
26,942 
26, 547 
26,315 
25, 227 
23,939 
20,936 
20,700 
20,333 
20,313 
20, 246 
19, 906 
19,343 
18,217 


Commodity 1939 1946 1952 1953 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 

MRM lass hectds sox Sain eee o/h ACTS cows bie Mye.s 115,687 | 265,865 | 591,790 | 619,033 
lanks and. boards sa50s so. hakieceece ne oh se se eee hs 48,829 | 125,391 | 295 949 | 282,736 
WVBIGR DEN cats Hace aes Rectal Soe d Sees pe cei ae etre: 109,051 | 250,306 | 621,292 | 567,907 
WVOOGEDUIDE ior. Sete ze iets a ali Srna ee 5's Sot SRI AS. 31,000 | 114,021 | 291,863 | 248,675 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 57,934 | 55,205 | 150,982 | 162,542 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated............... 25,950 | 51,390 | 155,106 | 173,378 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 52,396 | 34,940 | 100,806 | 117,351 
EOMIOLC tee oer ne ce An tec Saisie see K ciccwre chee 43 4,353 | 22,333 | 30,843 
Asbestos; unmanifactured ....ocs.cceco ees eect ses vows ss 2,902 | 23,839 | 86,510 | 83,973 
BAMleyeremeete nee: ene oath naclea Cec ouebioe vers vicars 7, 882 9,688 | 145,684 | 136,729 
WGA GAIOUT 6 cecre emotes ohcktte Lhot ts os seme aenlee «. 16,378 | 126,783 | 116,055 | 102,160 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

OST. ASO RE Utes On eee oe iri cron era acc so eee 6,975 | 28,662 | 95,692 | 67,821 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated..................2.- 9,922 | 27,659 | 96,283 | 57,572 
NVVIIIS Key ae ed nectsce cnt eat Meares td sata pies mcnnrnt hoa 7,914 | 29,650 | 54,254 | 63,086 
Hertilizers, chemical. .5¢..5 205s. 05.6... Sete Beth ea 9,179 | 32,108 | 42,293 | 42,633 
ISM EFCSIN ANG EOZEN Seat fs oss s.cheteeloves oes clemrocis «Bc 10,212 | 31,110] 52,852.) 51,219 
RZUTLD POC oe. ccc eters Sotete tcl ace GENE ere a fy ae rls eis « 10,901 | 28,731] 64,820 | 45,859 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated...................-. 9,850 |} 16,715 | 49,676 | 37,885 
Petroleum, CrudGssee.. .5055..bbe s ee eck eel e ee cee as 1 = 3,452 6, 228 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts................e.00-- 10,873 | 15,535 | 47,378 | 37,282 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and steel)........ 2,691 3,328 | 25,032 | 29,508 
Flax seed (chiefly for crushing).................0+-.... 1 11 | 16,038 | 11,546 
Plvwoods and Veneers. 5. cecc sececes esse cee i Shee 1,608 | 12,026 | 18,655} 19,025 
Shinglesse ass. Pensa eae « 5 ae aeT cae «ab BS arate Ae 8,225 | 11,211 | 20,002 | 20,913 
MAIS kins. UNGTESHEC sates «beeen S + alec uemtene etary +: 14,130 | 30,928 | 28,507 | 21,070 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms..................... 351 1,540 5, 860 9, 456 
TAIDERSTVES VAnLLCIALA CTUGGES si ass.¢ fais e sis sie fers ore eeeicien< « 4,380 | 11,727 | 17,701 | 28,976 
RODACCOUNTMANUACEUTO ... cae Rise « ceedas Pach ee ce 10, 183 5,892 | 22,221 | 15,683 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured..................-.. 6,178 | 15,450 | 30,627 | 26,290 
NOn=eCOMMErCIAlLCINS feos aia Serre ese oe eeiewin eee ns 2,402 | 39,951 18,720 | 20,295 
Lisa nCUured Manner se eA taste ect ere desk cee aeeee eas 3,884 | 138,808 | 25,5388 | 22,271 
DErADMLOUNATLIBECEL eter nino cia haersia hie eitie vie corsa 1,021 166 4,187 | 15,877 
PB leehriGalApPAarAatlusyi<O\Dejecbisistaaeloe's «is cacleitiasaiase ss 3,229 | 20,939 | 33,892 | 37,705 
Automobile parts (except engines).............0...005. 2,992 |} 21,110 | 18,549 | 16,999 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel).................. 3,864 7,528 | 18,844] 16,863 
AGU IGOR Sil | CEUBLACORNIS seca ie.c'e so-so arael oo ern 0 vr Miow's ae 0 3,542 | 14,162 | 17,510 | 17,588 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)................0005- 347 9,507 | 37,503 | 40,247 
Ail vers tMManiwtacoured. ...j kkkomeeoe 4-00 Ladee eee ps4 8,525 3,490 | 15,448 | 16,845 
BTCA NNOGs eee Nos tect Ce eieie cere ainvincre sm ae hes 10, 104 26,618 11,554 16, 202 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts................ 202 1/37 4,260 6,340 


16,077 


17,391 


1 Less than $500. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of any im- 
portance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States during the calendar years 1951-54 are given in Table 14 while corresponding 


statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 15. 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


SSS SSS“ 


All Countries 


No. 


mo we 


So Mmsis 


Item 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 


A. Matnuy Foop 
Fruits— 
Hiraits: tresh.cce eee sg tea eis oteteletoioreteioretel ory carerecere 
Hruitss Arie shania c h aetdericieh iieletelers seers, reeks 


Fruits, canned or preserved..............000+ 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups............0+seee: gal. 


Totals el ruts, epee ete ceed toe eeaies eee 


Vegetables— 
Vegetables, treslese pe ace oe seers le eee 
Veerte bles airied:....: ress. succes eee penne 
Vereta bles; cannes... ch:ce ac s-putd ce aoc) rieeete 


Pickles, sauces and catsups.............-..-0: 


Totals, Vegzetablesi...ast. de.» o-Rtt en tee 


Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Grains) eo Se SE ae, SO eee ws cree 
Millediproductss S2.40u. ake tea cee ere 
Prepared foods and bakery products........... 
Other farinaceous products.:...).-..0.-..¢+-. 


Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products.... 


Oils} vegetable, tormiood: marin. seke nae ast 
Sugarland its products waste a2. Peres ak ee 
Cocoaand Chocolate s.accasaa oti seiene eben 
Cofteetancdiehicorystsesn oe ite ee ee 


Other vegetable products mainly food........... 


‘Foraris; Ae MAINEY HOOD. sncuiecncac es betas 


B. Oruer THAN Foop 


Beverages, Aleoholic— 
Brewed 


seer ere ese eee reser soeeer eee seers eresese 


Oils, vegetable) nottiood Weeeh. «13 het eh aie Pe 
Plantssshrubs, trees and: Vines secon: we tee es eae 
Rubber and manufactures of 


wee enemeer rer eoerscee 


te eeer rece rcns 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ML UGE orks ates ciselace koe eee eho Te 


1951 


59, 687,372 
90,770, 584 
12,752, 567 
13,541, 824 
10, 686, 943 
8,753, 428 


94,735,191 


22,780,324 


26, 295, 324 
1,598, 925 
14, 558, 732 
1, 848, 116 
1, 830, 485 
1,647, 830 


31,390,195 


40,799,292 
1,060, 661 
3,911,085 

315,013 


46,086,051 


4,020, 548 
85, 862,388 
11,733,095 
89,765, 806 
49,597,626 

5,390, 009 

3,755, 983 
42, 456, 287 
21,017,954 

2,690, 506 


373, 669, 861 


245, 634 
3,098, 723 
15, 589, 620 
2,545, 267 


18,380,521 


6, 450, 067 
921,977 
3,781, 402 
34,929, 198 
2,932,625 
84, 529,303 
8, 453, 292 
3,668, 036 
5, 846, 864 


168,971,308 


542, 641, 169 


1952 


63, 460, 360 
99,007,788 
12, 952, 208 
13, 276,921 
13, 811,557 
10,071,300 


99,760,789 


21,077, 298 


37, 968, 933 
1,353,918 
33, 546, 967 
3,477, 283 
3,313, 928 
2,960, 110 


45,760, 244 


32, 106, 932 
1,476, 553 
3,849, 491 

330, 027 


37,763,003 


2,134,033 
71,299, 307 
15, 022,057 
99,739, 245 
52,873, 922 

4,556, 424 

3,095, 958 
45, 908, 126 
18, 825, 750 

2,905, 380 


370,517,741 


253, 753 
3,995, 406 
17, 457, 092 
2,998, 745 


20,709,590 


5,052,344 
442,715 
2,088, 690 
20,343,128 
3,393, 741 
52,134, 919 
4,716,096 
4,623,941 
5, 612, 188 


118, 674, 637 


489,192,378 


1953 


66,997, 129 
112, 161, 647 
15, 320, 398 
13,088,744 
15,244, 162 
13,881, 768 


109, 288, 039 


20,049, 212 


29, 250,036 
2,756, 469 
16,881, 421 
2,170,766 
3,904, 666 
3, 484, 280 


37,661,551 


28,317,002 
829, 507 

5, 413,041 
506, 647 


35, 066, 197 


2,821,097 
60, 046, 405 
16, 406, 480 

110, 106, 693 
60, 858, 498 

5,579, 412 

3,564, 237 
45, 839, 662 
19,872,205 

8, 822,574 


369, 456, 445 


274,300 
3, 867, 588 
16, 693, 085 
3,351,616 


20,319,001 


5,056, 834 
745, 566 
2,754, 877 
23,243,412 
3,921, 609 
50,569, 545 
2,511,908 
5,204, 043 
5, 330, 469 


118, 911,698 


488,368,143 


1954 


74, 494, 229 
123, 216,097 
18,058, 213 
13,597,322 
13, 990, 259 
13,099,921 


119, 249, 685 


22,600,716 


33,027,779 
3,413, 166 
58,517,119 
5,975, 589 
1,733, 409 
2,107,367 


44,523,901 


40, 148,621 
794, 858 
5, 711, 988 
464, 250 


47,119,717 


2,322,298 
62,769, 616 
25, 185, 841 
98,722,917 
67, 656, 952 

6, 141, 230 

2,771,920 
44,983,719 
23,798, 803 

4,270,066 


422,219,515 


285, 780 
3,367,580 
15, 361, 454 
3,895, 163 


19,542,397 


5, 824, 937 


4,240,300 
45,738, 600 
3,335, 102 
4,814,738 
5,178, 205 


118,069, 061 


540,288,576 


—— ae ee 


wae. ? 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 983 
the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54 
United Kingdom United States 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
ue 114 2,959 9,791 |} 37,890,484 | 40,062,655 | 41,581,352 | 48,798,961 | 1 
48 770 79,170 297,547 || 38,040,220 | 43,679,875 | 44,233,950 | 60,636,048 | 2 
22 65 5, 804 17,275 6, 194, 660 6,077, 580 6, 385, 328 8, 787, 880 
599, 566 687, 490 854,710 876, 850 5,789, 100 5, 893, 862 6, 069, 348 5,574,722 | 3 
11,675 21,391 29, 065 32,724 9,327,771 | 11,833,425 | 12,169,363 | 12,019,764 | 4 
18,981 31,085 47, 133 44,174 7,710, 801 8,798,197 | 11,874,916 | 11,634,106 
618,569 718,754 910, 606 948,090 || 57,585,045 | 60,832,294 | 65,910,944 | 74,795,669 
59, 870 92, 425 185,215 166, 878 3,979, 964 3, 637, 487 3,833, 429 5,007,054 | 5 
1,186 34, 657 336 1,175 || 22,677,187 | 34,053,975 | 25,867,969 | 30,249,115] 6 
1,042, 882 497,476 355, 889 335,378 74,356 780,724 2,292, 872 2,945,894 | 7 
9,169 3,295 51,061 28,711 9,448,669 | 27,030,120 | 12,276,659 | 46,478,666 | 8 
920 612 7,268 3,561 1,038, 858 2,544,524 1,475, 965 4,399,313 
9,161 16, 607 23, 120 21,801 1, 436, 783 2,988,797 3,383, 398 1,280,522 | 9 
23,016 46, 698 59,949 52,695 1, 264, 765 2,549, 428 2,886,173 1,576,344 
1,068, 004 579, 443 423, 442 392,809 || 25,455,166 | 39,928,651 | 32,522,979 | 39,170,666 
ie 11 1,392 4,888 || 37,612,833 | 31,383,375 | 27,528,204 | 37,869,967 | 10 
2,223 1,171 4,193 2,640 1,047, 205 1, 458, 150 747, 607 767,476 | 11 
2,360,576 2,189,811 2,797, 156 2,351, 848 1, 423, 660 1, 494, 433 2,335,190 2,930,150 | 12 
601 385 220, 303 249, 206 355, 722 362,563 | 13 
2,363, 400 2,191,378 2,803,351 2,359,513 || 40,304,001 | 34,585,164 | 30,966,723 | 41,930,156 
oe 3,174 51,963 14, 860 3,752,334 1,663, 387 2,275, 769 16575177 || 44 
3,121,993 4,631, 470 4,655, 116 4,401, 140 1, 440, 132 2,493,035 3,263, 403 2,763,869 | 15 
275, 339 974, 847 471,358 844, 803 3,313,542 6, 149,396 6,386,666 | 12,808,784 | 16 
371, 117 251,382 1, 400, 889 2,892,706 1,903,475 2,850, 982 4,568, 029 3,571,167 | 17 
213,059 140, 444 793,520 1, 800, 016 1,574, 840 2,550, 403 4,396, 290 3, 825, 322 
603, 472 695, 058 727,090 785, 659 832, 399 554,788 549, 631 641,920 | 18 
311,369 320,598 342, 582 326, 822 543,922 397, 663 335, 137 420, 884 
513,491 1, 836, 029 4,264, 866 4,394, 482 48, 808 138, 464 35, 101 90,442 | 19 
290, 363 673,941 2,179,138 2,814, 203 24, 539 81,379 20, 865 53, 339 
239, 359 388, 058 334,721 519, 840 2,326,257 2,288, 009 3,375, 146 3,647,416 | 20 
8,561,325 | 10,714,532 | 13,151,012 | 14,588,974 || 140,299,742 | 154,606,868 | 153,287,351 | 186,080,336 
236, 890 246, 417 269, 491 275,190 20 = =e = aA 
1,312,207 1, 363,027 1, 429, 456 1, 426, 205 636, 425 1, 416, 293 1,398, 180 907,442 | 22 
9,195,573 9, 364,340 9, 605, 443 9, 268, 580 2,186, 655 3,563,214 2,842,811 1, 803, 029 
191,175 323, 926 387, 124 450, 486 34, 085 14,549 41,067 51,639 | 23 
9,623, 638 9,934,683 | 10,262,058 9,994, 256 2,220,760 3,577,763-| 2,883,878 1,854, 668 
90, 289 60, 262 69,301 83, 344 5, 306, 051 4, 408, 481 4,413, 466 4,444,951 | 24 
— — nae = 921,977 442,715 745,566 1,392,565 | 25 
= eS = ans 3,781, 402 2,088, 690 2,754,877 5,196, 419 
426,505 562, 823 677,556 1,221,163 || 15,436,530 | 16,302,665 | 14,323,059 | 15,037,790 | 26 
65, 169 40, 663 25,088 21,183 1,256, 569 1,471, 479 1,835, 460 2,057,080 | 27 
1,775,640 1,520,531 1,859, 897 1,864,980 || 26,146,489 | 27,759,569 | 29,384,265 | 26,496,599 | 28 
444,208 461,576 124,375 56, 536 6,881, 649 3,105,611 1,640,796 2,365,733 | 29 
131,272 141, 266 185, 932 209, 387 2,320,362 3-147 ,757 3,627,817 3,460,563 | 30 
197,544 288, 385 150, 461 118,948 4,801, 067 4,178,227 4,143,091 4,292,173 | 31 
12,754,265 | 13,010,189 | 13,354,668 | 13,569,797 | 68,150,879 | 66,040,262 | 65,006,709 | 65,205,976 
21,315,590 | 23,724,721 | 26,505,680 | 28,158,771 || 208,450,621 | 220,647,130 | 218,294,060 | 251,286,312 
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All Countries 


No. 


Qa A> Wwe 


17 


18 
19 
20 


a1 
22 


23 


24 
25 


26 
27 


Item 
Ii. Animals, Fishery, and Animal Products 
VAmimals, living, ssn. cist tetas oe sao ee $ 
Bone, ivory and shell products.................. $ 
Feathers and quills and manufactures of......... $ 
Fishery Products n.0.p.— 
Fish, fresh or frozen............ aS Me o's a Bele $ 
Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled........ ue 
Fish, canned or preserved 7.0.p .........2++005 $ 
Other fishery products 1.0.p.........02+00+-0s: $ 
Totals, Fishery Products n.o.p...........-.- $ 
Furs and manufactures Of..........ccccceeeeeees $ 
Hairs and bristles and manufactures of.......... $ 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins).......... age 
Leather unmanulactured:.) sea. cee sees ceil $ 
Leather, manufactured? ..a.cariseia: <(seieelaers $ 
Meats. 5. 5 yy cee cc) SAE AR ce: sts eget aes $ 
Milkvandlits products. ..ndeaseenitae at os octet te $ 
Oils, fats, greases and waxeS.................05- $ 
Othervanimal produets#e.- 14st eee oe eye $ 
Totals, Animals, Fishery, and Animal 
(Products <9 wee ee. oe ate nao a od eee 
Iii. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and Its Products— 
Cotton, raw and unmanufactured.............. lb. 
Yarn; thread and cordage.-e..s4e- 4--+ o-5ee- oe lb. 
$ 
Prece goods: fabrics) &, «. 4:sekai de oe ols steer sel lb. 
; $ 
Other cottonsproducts-s-eaa ee Rema $ 
Totals Cotton and Its Products.............. $ 
Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of........... $ 
Silleand manufacturesionseeen te crrciiescetes- clot $ 
Wool and Its Products— 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured..... .-........ ie 
Piece goods (fabrics) ssseccs leon tise siecierae lb. 
$ 
Other woollen products:s..vcnsee. ese sleees os $ 
Totals, Wool and Its Products.............. $ 
Synthetic textile fibre and manufactures of...... $ 
Other textile products. sescscsccctart cen smnseuse loess $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles................ $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Lumber and'timberss.c.-- deca ee eee se M ft. 
$ 
Other wood, unmanufactured..............0++-+- $ 
Wood: manifacbured s.cecriic ceric cee a oreevaleners $ 
Raperandmanufactures oleae ato. ee $ 
Books and printed matter...................05-- $ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper.. $ 


1951 


3, 166, 889 
1,100,573 
802,038 


2,309, 562 
2,576,317 
380, 037 
2, 833, 849 
901, 660 


6, 425, 108 


21,586, 369 
3,296,611 
2,715, 160 

14, 211,736 
9, 413, 621 
7,618, 333 

23,509, 614 

13, 858, 047 
9,846, 662 


10,726, 422 


125,562, 023 


214, 707,322 
96, 569, 667 
8, 620, 429 
15,304, 761 
41,394,177 
54, 984, 071 
16, 290, 789 


183, 149, 288 


31,091,992 
7,631,573 


44,586,013 
94, 809, 397 

9,647,393 
38, 566, 565 
29,156, 198 


162, 532, 160 


35, 452, 640 
63, 662,729 


483 , 520,382 


132, 538 
17,776, 625 
10, 440,991 
23,084, 326 
34, 831, 145 
50,913, 423 


137,046,510 


1952 


3,552, 968 
960, 455 
602, 364 


1,833,027 
3,317,003 

472,259 
2,919,177 
1,040, 631 


6, 265, 094 


23,513, 823 
1,735, 243 
2,138,115 
6, 151, 353 
7,618, 838 
7,330, 476 
9,723, 487 
7,701, 597 
2,731,791 


7,652, 380 


85,539,869 


180,609, 739 
67, 609, 703 
7,346,219 
9,724,564 
43, 853, 849 
53, 247, 824 
18, 613, 967 


149, 196, 058 


23,634, 618 
6,737,895 


32,449,179 
28,919, 148 
10,061, 631 
32, 212, 824 
20,614, 606 


81,746,578 


40, 128, 726 
57,996, 142 


359,440,017 


151,778 
17, 237,513 
10, 490, 659 
20,396, 153 
29, 920, 960 
56, 508, 336 


134, 553, 621 


1953 


3,632, 845 
928,361 
403,719 


1,873,801 
3,371,974 

470, 824 
3,744, 548 
1, 430, 646 


7,519, 819 


21,011,727 
2,519,077 
2,122,075 
6, 893, 889 
9,218, 846 
9,994, 223 

13, 100, 122 
2,986,701 
3,797,972 


6,219,349 


88,226, 650 


174, 543,746 
57,084, 800 

8,835, 130 
10, 145, 550 
48, 444,349 
55, 905, 850 
24,369, 472 


147, 505, 672 


21,923,906 
6, 498, 282 


40,441,143 
42,748, 466 
13, 194, 618 
41,742,778 
31,001,831 


115, 493,075 


46,586, 154 
49, 107, 837 


387,114, 926 


158,783 
18,779, 872 
11,906,510 
22,699, 053 
39, 208, 074 
68, 357, 706 


160,951,215 


3,774, 200 
910,591 
326, 656 


2,572, 294 
3,539, 289 

518,381 
4,136, 564 
1,298,279 


8,525,518 


18,909,911 
1,365,570 
2,109,035 
5,129,397 
7,763,948 
8,649, 089 

15, 276,578 
3,061, 863 
3,902,177 


7,816,318 


85,411,816 


166, 929, 845 
54,000, 228 

6,720,015 

7,855, 610 
40, 926, 656 
46,011, 962 
22, 496, 299 


130, 364,099 


20, 639,792 
6,355,293 


26,319, 356 
28, 491, 009 
11,801,381 
32,366, 877 
27,624, 886 


88, 482,772 


40, 823, 156 
46, 659, 122 


333,324,234 


169, 066 
19, 633, 633 
10, 859, 971 
23,894,742 
43,558,314 
68, 054, 160 


166, 000,820 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 985 
the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54—continued 
United Kingdom United States . 
Oo. 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
327,277 248,035 478,920 285, 505 2,803, 224 3, 280, 507 3,092, 693 3,458,570 | 1 
340, 788 328,739 332,178 339, 020 622, 223 527,795 515, 689 516,190 | 2 
48,784 7,865 20,950 28,592 346, 518 305, 068 218, 153 172,605 | 3 
849 4,797 7,479 4,707 1,399, 541 1,131, 297 1, 482, 139 1,629,187 | 4 
586, 782 679, 832 750, 695 1,031,171 140, 342 168,538 193,705 191,633 | 5 
83, 577 84, 563 104, 023 139, 697 28,108 33, 096 33, 864 36, 537 
29, 763 76, 899 57, 468 77,950 1,005, 629 1,210,054 1,659, 401 1,525,527 | 6 
3, 209 2,541 7,210 2,767 691, 282 905,949 1,194,021 1,153,313 | 7 
117,398 168, 800 176, 180 225,121 3, 124,560 3, 280, 396 4,369, 425 4,344, 564 
1, 914, 672 2,033,476 2,255,670 1,704, 167 16,794,008 | 17,408,708 15, 872, 424 15,340,692 | 8 
14, 547 143, 863 240, 698 138, 630 2,873,133 860, 756 790, 247 500,074 | 9 
30, 696 55,711 126,518 37,744 1,789, 499 1, 807,382 1,722,288 1,750,032 | 10 
77,455 52,299 133, 550 36,366 9, 878, 810 5, 414, 370 6,162, 404 4,590, 757 
5,372,166 3,536, 594 4,470,997 3,650, 672 3,417,541 3, 915, 157 4,408, 445 3,744,927 | 11 
3,182,012 2,808, 103 3, 900, 209 3, 236,095 3, 683,764 3,808, 906 5,059, 081 4,405,576 | 12 
545, 646 164, 745 148, 721 171,770 || 15,424,396 4,982,732 8, 840,070 8,025,925 | 13 
13,180 14,702 12, 953 18, 853 721,330 467,561 352, 297 448,142 | 14 
126,971 90, 684 688, 016 102, 939 9, 508, 522 2,395, 300 2,656, 886 3,310,666 | 15 
697, 187 577,334 588,041 606, 750 4,347,679 3,048,934 2, 888, 439 4,288,147 | 16 
12,778,083 | 10,175,239 | 13,447,083 | 10,539,480 | 73,545,708 | 49,696,190 | 55,226,253 | 53,146,835 
54, 862 291,212 578,053 302 |} 211,276,537 | 149,134,322 | 139,936,032 | 155,380,861 | 17 
21,470 17, 650 214, 870 188 |} 95,178,118 | 57,737,777 | 46,449,298 | 50,884,274 
3, 741, 346 2,252, 327 4,134,135 2,888, 448 4,492,970 5,031, 139 4,636, 144 3,757,718 | 18 
7,676, 557 3,557,918 4,948, 088 3, 766, 880 7, 062, 689 6, 047,502 5,076,007 3, 960,528 
3,030, 389 2,500, 994 3, 283, 244 2,534,583 || 28,843,776 | 38,654,984 | 38,439,102 | 32,199,065 | 19 
7,203, 247 5, 203, 138 6,546, 352 5,486,654 |} 39,418,797 | 44,897,663 | 43,837,118 | 35,752,050 
5, 364, 333 3,798, 144 4,484,349 3,501, 304 6,939, 534 11,782,875 15,921,775 14,941,823 | 20 
20, 265, 607 12,576, 85 16, 193, 659 12,755,026 || 148,599,138 | 120,465,817 | 111,284,198 | 105,538,675 
6,790, 943 4,933, 563 5,304, 147 5, 088, 955 4,926,107 4,590, 662 3, 851, 399 3,614,527 | 21 
682, 259 460,574 388, 029 359, 612 4,350, 497 4,416, 215 3,910,279 3,716,191 | 22 
16,304, 644 10,016, 731 14,074, 403 10, 925,501 3, 736, 617 1, 882, 679 3, 410, 328 2,634,977 | 23 
43, 147,632 12,447,219 | 20,320,999 14, 766,924 6,848, 112 1, 806, 300 3, 454, 449 2,582, 499 
8, 305, 733 9,257,474 | 12,266,265 10, 383, 344 182,739 275,031 277,070 358,172 | 24 
32,699,043 | 29,417,301 38,424,565 | 29,333,682 547,103 694, 566 978, 906 1,040,188 
20, 400, 441 14,226,025 | 20,763,746 17, 166, 166 1, 472,902 1,540, 260 2,287,973 1,847,004 | 25 
96,247,116 | 56,090,545 | 79,509,310 | 61,266,772 8, 868,117 4,041,126 6,721,328 5, 469, 691 
5,993,749 5, 033, 431 4,867,070 2,949,244 || 20,402,147 | 29,851,157 | 35,651,965 | 33,695,313 | 26 
9,114, 459 7,336, 671 7,089, 876 7,056,702 |} 33,819,535 | 34,004,486 | 32,758,675 | 28,778,904 | 27 
139,094,133 | 86,431,634 | 113,352,091 | 89,476,311 || 220,965,541 | 197,369,463 | 194,177,844 | 180,813,301 
ay S53 105 7 125, 688 147,036 150, 464 163,146 | 28 
11, 684 260 22,935 287 16,506, 994 16, 401, 435 17,564,336 | 18,244,266 
12,925 41,427 3, 062 5, 854 9, 689, 455 10,105, 361 10,506, 169 9,280,483 | 29 
422,694 445,781 799, 804 489, 085 19,664,596 | 16,672,267 18, 653, 379 19,890,089 | 30 
1,580, 458 1,411,918 1,316,272 1,596,079 || 32,758,186 | 28,060,689 | 37,040,284 | 40,678,488 | 31 
2,317,197 2,438,747 2,829,592 3,016,790 |} 47,010,383 | 52,276,802 | 63,084,018 | 61,831,939 | 32 
4,344,958 4,338,133 4,971, 665 5,108,095 || 125,629,614 | 123,516,554 | 146,848,186 | 149,925,265 
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14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
V. Iron and Its Products 
a Wn exons Mole ee MS Rei Sober cmon bn seoeiee ton 3,831,418 4,267,658 4,167,571 3,035,191 
$ 22,671,265 | 26,519,451 | 28,193,710 20,415, 600 
9D lerrocalloys:. pctee nae wottioves ck ene austen, ale opera he $ 4,259,507 4,318, 859 1, 420,019 3,085,000 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................. $ 11,387,617 | 12,265,573 3, 938,728 1,850, 802 
4 Scrapuron or 8teel\cr cae ste caiasine tile aera cece $ 3, 854, 606 6,840, 473 3,477,794 2,048, 357 
b |Castings and forgingss ya) astm eel. ok ean $ 13,739,383 | 12,812,225 | 12,648,809 10, 303, 829 
6 |Rollmgtmuill products). 3.52) create a sae eee $ |.173,127,013 | 143,132,810 | 124,812,769 97,563, 432 
7 Tubes pipesiand: fittings aea.cereee.. 1 bee $ 43,182,776 | 57,260,868 | 58,327,482 59, 679, 685 
SL WHTe eee ca. chard eae ato, os Pet He cas ce eee $ 12,303,865 | 12,217,796 9,457,645 9, 283, 506 
9 .CHAINSN. 26.0 4. amet cee eee ee ee $ 4,470,801 4,899, 907 4,070,736 3, 425, 969 
10" |Eingines andsboilerstssseeepae oe ee $ 88,421,897 | 136,068,401 | 116,729, 688 91,727,097 
11 |Farm implements and machinery............... $ 195,081,777 | 197,266,261 | 209,143,129 143, 163, 284 
12°}Hardware and cutleryss-s sists te eee $ 16, 899, 982 14, 345, 061 16, 202,007 16,373,609 
13 |Machinery (except agricultural)................. $ | 328,741,288 | 360,969,466 | 401,855,756 | 380,219,299 
14 -WSprings) Asc fee ant eee eee ee a tne Bimota $ 119,148 242, 430 233,670 198, 635 
15 |Stamped and coated products................... $ 10, 128, 840 9,677,168 11, 668, 309 12,009, 452 
16 |Tools and hand implements..................... $ 19,117,292 | 22,565,650 | 31,008,887 23,598, 533 
Vehicles and Parts— 
17") VAutomobilesfirerehta.. nen el oe etek No. 5, 642 4,087 5, 103 4,681 
$ 13,991,589 | 11,742,706 | 17,304, 400 15, 134, 491 
18 | Automobiles, passenger..,...................- No. 42,692 34, 906 Hoy ore 38, 801 
$ 56,632,484 | 49,483,641 | 79,454,061 60, 846, 411 
19.) cAutomabile partes os... ec leew ack see $ | 195,177,254 | 190,337,126 | 222,283,607 | 180,433, 400 
20:| (‘Other vehiclesa;.fe4... 22 por sere ce sel eee $ 17,309,597 | 22,362,198 | 38,207,588 52, 238,521 
TotalsVehiclesiand Parts ins. -teseseeeee $ | 283,110,924 | 278,925,671 | 357,249,656 | 308,652,823 
21 |Other iron and steel products: :.2:. 2.052. 2.26 $ | 101,633,382 | 111,298,828 | 141,121,789 | 138,898,475 
Totals, Iron and Its Products............ $ 11,332,251,363 |1,406,626,898 |1,531,555,583 |1,322, 497,387 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— 
22°) KBAaUxIteS.... Lakatos os ee setae cosh sere ewt.| 48,035,179 | 49,097,381 53,769, 306 59, 108, 386 
$ 15,373,013 | 12,915,009 | 16,588,744 20, 064, 266 
23 | Aluminum and manufactures of, 7.0.p........... $ 12, 698, 393 9,725,059 16,577,726 17,449, 612 
Notalst Adumin0My.6... mcm ome ees oe See $ 28,071,406 | 22,640,068 | 38,161,470 37,513, 878 
24 | Brass-and -<manufactures:ofsoo.-<609 sot eee eee $ 16, 422, 410 13, 429,998 17,795, 987 18,092, 353 
25 (Copper and manufactures of.......05.....4.--.-- $ 4,052,877 10, 925, 982 9, 928,043 4,319,816 
26 |Lead and manufactures of............02.-eeeeees $ 786, 269 532, 388 436,918 367, 805 
27 | Nickel and manufactures of..................5.- $ 6,098, 654 5, 481,997 7,412,689 4,955, 121 
28 |Precious metals and manufactures of............ $ 30, 208, 153 27,645, 543 30, 859, 243 32,998, 223 
29>) intan d dits PLOGUCtS ha meee veces ole 19,626,067 | 10,672,578 8, 363, 792 7,576, 156 
30 }Zine and manufacttres,Ol..4. aera at oe «eee ae $ 4,261,378 2,840,328 3,466,279 2,768, 168 
31, |Alloys*;:0.0. 2 SS. bah. 8.0. eee et ot eek $ 2,092, 860 1,785,599 1,187,594 1,279,748 
32) |Clocksiand watehesi-)....0 the eee... ook eee $ 1052135573 9,631,178 | 13,536,815 10, 655, 227 
33 |Electrical apparatus, .0.p..............-..+.+-.. $ | 120,101,053 | 139,567,267 | 198,275,341 | 207,539, 267 
$4 [Gas apparatus. fat, (ames. od sleet dette k.« «ak eee ae $ 775, 929 552, 747 773, 581 833, 827 
35: (Printing materials .-s-4eeeeece eee ee $ 2,184, 479 1,899,059 2,065, 556 2,348, 133 
36 |Other non-ferrous metals................2e000005 $ 45,953,375 | 49,270,512 | 37,308,033 25, 937, 422 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metals............... $ | 290,848,483 | 296,875,244 | 364,571,341 | 357,185,144 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals 
37 |Asbestos and manufactures of............000+005 $ 3, 428, 453 3,398, 361 seule bes 3, Deo elos 
$9: Clay and manutachures: Ofeinanere mises eterenet a $ 43,403,839 | 37,483,324 | 40,559, 444 36, 679, 584 
Coal and Its Products— 
39: TaCoalwanthracrteseee sae. threats ae reer ace ton 3, 853, 431 3, 894, 863 2,989,054 2,754, 882 
$ 51,244,639 | 49,433,409 | 40,088,265 33, 163,183 
40 | Coal, bituminous and coal, n.o.p............... ton | 22,947,974 21,037,990 | 20,276, 487 45,379,341 
$ | 116,844,809 | 101,236,846 | 96,479,188 71,632,015 
AD | CCOKkGaRE Aone, Ca Ee ...& eR Gn od) Ae ee ton 956, 755 825, 259 656, 259 542,505 
$ 16,911,483 | 13,464,933 | 11,565,770 8, 733,783 
42, *Othercoal products! <2... .-G0e.e ete: eee $ 5,367,309 4,068, 257 5,089, 685 5,172,941 
Totals, Coal and Its Products............... $ | 190,368,240 | 168,203,445 | 153,222,908 | 118,701,922 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54— continued 


1951 


19, 248 
517, 107 
2,664,520 


2, 267 
2,405, 202 
28,518 

26, 506, 824 
5,760, 199 
2,899, 296 


37,571, 521 


8,077,071 


1,948, 806 


1,948, 806 


843, 496 
436,778 
211, 476 
496, 528 
18, 284, 492 
2,515, 464 
48,741 
545,040 
331,395 
14, 669, 101 
8,525 
89,044 
2,192,032 


42,620,918 


635, 049 
16,933, 548 


291, 656 
3,397,935 


1 
44 
662,421 


1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
11 — = 3, 690, 269 4,106,737 4,008, 810 2,935, 237 
586 cal = 21,329,066 | 24,196,991 | 25,705,847 | 19,086,037 
233,007 65, 257 1,090, 915 2,935, 699 2,929,219 1; 297,717 1,951,272 
273 33,191 248,143 |} 10,493,226 | 12,253,425 3,307,713 1,291,786 
561 728 407 3,221,800 6, 463,791 2,253,879 1,571,214 
4,583,922 3,948, 505 4, 436, 033 8, 486, 671 7,779, 767 8,383, 088 5,627, 819 
13,679,216 | 15,156,653 | 10,079,667 || 120,308,700 | 105,660,277 | 99,930,686 | 79,745,375 
10, 434, 660 9,904,859 | 10,277,204 || 31,470,258 | 44,666,910 | 45,471,839 | 43,965,490 
_ 2,605, 180 2,876,328 3,388, 903 8,900, 762 9,244,241 6,121,529 4, 849, 860 
720, 188 532,344 581,027 3, 819, 233 4,131, 453 3,405, 466 2,700, 943 
10,965,873 | 19,468,251 | 15,097,222 || 79,566,355 | 124,839,820 | 96,643,373 | 75,994,224 
6,400,701 5, 440, 814 5,192,276 || 187,581,155 | 190,122,002 | 202,780,530 | 136,760,243 
1,879, 922 2,902, 693 3,176,767 || 12,271,447 | 10,666,683 | 11,042,021 | 10,524,772 
33,533,249 | . 46,784,124 | 35,112,748 |) 296,978,195 | 314,085,222 | 339,052,657 | 328, 431, 465 
5, 446 14, 243 3,570 | 99, 900 235,941 216,474 194, 252 
342,838 461, 634 411,923 || 9,278, 468 9,119,524 | 10,854,225 | 11,127,279 
2,983,767 3, 492,231 2,423,571 || 14,900,400 | 17,313,990 | 25,099,239 | 18,819,270 
1,057 855 318 3,375 2,996 3,938 3, 853 
1,114, 046 1, 286, 521 400,097 || 11,586,387 | 10,591,121 | 15,690,026 | 14,171,251 
20,748 28,141 17, 483 14,105 14,053 23, 687 18, 187 
19,637,203 | 28,475,498 | 17,089,234 | 30,077,048 | 29,734,701 | 49,554,083 | 41,286,345 
3,693, 936 4,246, 390 3,098,654 || 189,341,446 | 186,556,394 | 217,809,816 | 177,170,641 | 
1,970,276 6,728, 952 7,856,667 || 13,985,787 | 20,142,949 | 31,139,400 | 43,793,473 
26,415,461 | 40,737,361 | 28,444,652 |) 244,990,668 | 247,025,165 | 314,193,325 | 276,421,710 | 
7,753, 815 9,720,976 9,930,232 || 90,212,316 | 100,066,764 | 128,896,174 | 124,594,616 
122,538,665 | 161,540,192 | 129,895,260 ||1,146,844,319 |1,230,801,185 |1,324,655,782 |1,143,657,627 
a aa = 2,792,244 1,758, 157 1,353, 164 1,023,123 | 
== = = 3, 149, 235 1, 485, 043 1,618,710 1,054, 455 
1,158,941 3,922,476 3,698,243 || 10,109,553 8,156,899 | 12,548,423 | 12,655,319 
1,158,941 3,922, 476 3,698,243 || 13,258,788 9,641,852 | 14,167,133 | 13,709,774 
731,671 1,171,547 1,484,427 || 15,352,644 | 12,367,644 | 16,296,439 | 16,097,308 
283,556 1,546, 197 930, 001 2,938,860 | 10,630,311 4,230, 502 2,427, 596 
275,478 135,795 114, 889 245, 229 206, 227 245,919 189, 004 
399, 425 336, 885 323, 620 5, 236,512 4,526,170 6,379,799 4,221, 253 
18,191,385 | 17,471,716 | 18,918,207 || 10,512,169 9,038,780 | 12,591,823 | 138,031,945 
646, 139 1,059, 833 818, 681 5, 113,020 906, 091 181, 486 1,497,982 
15,022 48,125 82, 876 4,123,946 2,744, 457 3,375, 216 2,543, 943 
429, 283 374, 701 427,776 1,541,081 1,308, 404 786, 217 746, 651 
374, 806 292,577 168, 247 3,987,431 3,094, 797 4,096, 199 2,938,727 
18,050,315 | 22,557,492 | 18,643,979 || 103,560,737 | 118,822,867 | 172,292,968 | 183, 180, 656 
13,522 , 428 65, 297 707, 473 534,719 738 , 027 751,368 
40,788 59,796 68, 094 2,083, 692 1,851, 636 1,992, 454 2,257,810 
2,592,521 2,988, 003 3,303,440 || 24,165,026 | 22,365,276 | 23,970,030 | 18,125,636 
43,202,852 | 51,990,571 | 48,997,777 || 192,826,608 | 198,039,231 | 261,344,212 | 261,719,648 
534, 648 413,389 507, 980 2,706,742 2,795,749 2,860,994 2,966, 700 
13,490,607 | 14,133,903 | 13,882,927 ] 24,418,877 | 22,482,782 | 24,619,175 | 20,595,539 
344,743 338, 861 266, 250 3,561,775 3,550, 120 2,650, 193 2,754, 092 
4,382,614 4,662,312 3,602,865 || 47,846,704 | 45,050,795 | 35,425,953 | 29,554, 234 
11, 289 3,522 54 |} 22,947,920 | 21,026,701 | 20,262,965 | 15,825,107 
105, 351 125, 090 336 |) 116,843,834 | 101,131,495 | 96,354,098 | 71,631,679 
24 186 192 956, 737 825, 235 656, 073 542, 082 
588 4,979 4,833 || 16,910,494 | 13,464,345 | 11,560,791 8,715, 152 
367, 697 1,170,385 856, 453 4,362,340 3,696, 434 3,743, 696 4,256,311 
4, 856, 250 5, 962,766 147,084,538 | 114,157,376 


4,060, 400 


126,553,356 


United Kingdom 


United States 


4, 464, 487 


185, 963, 372 


163,343,069 


988 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals—concluded 
1 |Glass and manufactures Of. ; 2.26 22.20% 0026 see == $ 31,768,775 | 27,049,456 | 37,423,611 33, 955, 936 
2 |Graphite and its products.................eee0e- $ 788, 533 745,737 824,788 59,725 
3 |Mica and manufactures Of.............-see eee eee $ 976, 467 728, 889 719,544 453, 205 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 
4/\., Petroleum: crude@sca.c.< ss cae Grice. ke See Mgal.| 2,948,512 2,896, 508 2,857,130 2,761,128 
$ | 233,363,537 | 210,265,558 | 213,286,105 | 213,007,282 
512 Huelvoil for ships pstores 2. wen mew sees oe Xe gal. | 14,258,112 | 15,598,798 | 18,796,458 8,241, 704 
679, 982 692,812 940,737 374,021 
G |:..Coal oifand kerosene.) ose -ncs cee ones sae gal.| 18,971,484 | 33,814,292 | 26,708,398 18,891, 972 
2,321,563 4,013,338 3, 256, 297 2,110,799 
Fl SGASONCHs oi wancck leciecl Cmte RNa eC Pe os gal. | 202,565,570 | 250,206,488 | 291,608,276 | 142,251,352 
33,395,830 | 39,128,900 | 48,622,821 34,541,363 
§ | ebubricating. oils. 4.4. occ; ie eetenas 596 eres gal.}| 28,898,979 | 31,301,602 | 34,947,510 34, 570, 557 
$ 9,946,077 9,068,545 9,046,270 8, 903, 506 
9 | Other petroleum and asphalt products......... $ 74,186,674 | 78,798,296 | 82,897,096 86,050, 419 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products... $ | 353,893,663 | 341,962,449 | 358,049,326 | 344,987,390 
10) |\Stoneand its products... 1. een oe ae ee era $ 33,965,946 | 36,147,439 | 35,642,188 32, 822,653 
11 |Other non-metallic minerals..................... $ 25,941,420 | 26,165,595 | 28,723,596 27,316, 464 
Totals, Non-metallic Mimerals............. $ | 684,535,336 | 641,884,695 | 658,475,580 | 599,216,011 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
MO WA Ci greet tte vr stay tote eee net eames 7,541,211 | 5,938,509 6,991,334 6,006, 969 
13> )Alcoholssindustiialsas.. cs eee er eLae ee oe $ 1,227,877 1,109,316 1,403,722 1, 632,285 
147). CellGlose products: sus. .cstee aarti $ 7,226,520 2,555, 137 1,067, 162 1,185,062 
15 | Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical products... $ 92,427,117 | } 21,780,213 | 22,417,251 24, 980, 747 
16 | Dyeing and tanning materials...................- $ 13,759,164 | 10,023,151 11, 167, 457 10,369, 949 
V2 [Eixplosivesissas cas scien aden, Sibi meek etree < $ 1,652,679 2,247,146 1,997,394 2,284, 557 
18 | Mertilizersocs tccset nce on os ti aretesiie sree cenit neice cwt. 8, 223,278 9,273,758 | 10,062,743 7,531,428 
$ 10,234,838 | 10,465,092 | 11,989,622 11,900,069 
19 |Paints, pigments and varnishes................46 $ 20,861,237 | 17,218,669 | 21,199,445 20, 120, 183 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations.... $ 646, 619 904, 186 1,445, 102 1,610, 569 
21 |Soap, common laundry 4... cane caeere oc tee lb. 2,232,190 1,870,190 1,229, 484 1220 EO 
$ 316,397 224, 947 149,055 142,988 
22). |\SOBD gOLeR.. 2 cats, apace ters oA eieeein tte ae te erento ate $ 571,216 575, 955 796, 262 1,016, 699 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
23 | Alum and compounds of aluminum and iron... cwt. 213,747 233,455 332, 444 381, 963 
$ 535,929 * °§35, 363 700,991 802,251 
24 | Ammonia and its compounds...............++% lb. 15,768,181 | 26,226,535 | 24,992,787 62, 966, 098 
47,273 1,042, 442 1,060, 625 2,707,971 
25 | Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, tin lb. 2,914,051 9, 508, 205 6, 862,779 5,271, 163 
and zinc. $ 293, 347 1,084, 824 669, 003 380, 281 
26 | Potash and potassium compounds, n.o.p....... lb. 9,504, 604 7,864, 429 8, 834, 097 9,723,407 
1,028, 463 783,239 829,179 872, 665 
27 | Soda and sodium compounds, n.0.p............ lb. | 365,832,915 | 316,686,013 | 562,601,076 | 607,683,931 
$ 11,497,777 9,443, 862 14,009, 916 14, 281, 484 
28 | Other inorganic chemicals................++.+- $ 12,790,185 | 12,826,243 | 14,501,858 15, 935, 522 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p........... $ 26,792,974 | 25,715,973 | 31,771,572 34, 980, 174 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products............. $ 78,555,098 | 88,959,783 | 109,438,867 |} 104,175,768 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products.... $ | 191,812,947 | 187,713,077 | 221,834,245 | 220,406,019 
IX. Miscellaneous Products 
30 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.o.p............ $ 15,881,079 17,642,564 | 23,068,781 23,538, 172 
$1 iBrushesi aus dete san ne renee re $ 1, 280, 870 1,135, 464 1,397,950 1, 494, 902 
$2. | Containers; nose) ves act dok et EAN «oa ae $ 7,628, 265 7,672,760 8,787, 495 8,777, 640 
33 | Household and personal equipment.............. $ 44,908,354 | 60,340,934 | 76,044,533 60, 190, 253 
34 | Mineral and aerated waters..............eeee0e05 $ 103, 049 138,710 169,715 219,783 
$07 (Musicalbinstrumentgyc.hs.. oe een ceo een ite $ 4,738, 636 4,986, 268 6,878,997 7,015, 565 
36 |Scientific and educational equipment............ $ 27,010,665 | 26,434,209 | 29,722,893 32,618, 580 
34 (SHIDSIaN ds VESSCIBs atom epee cba eine ates $ 2,729,617 3,620,012 1,682,265 2,487,229 
38, | Vehicles (exceptnrol)s.c5.-ssaencrs ine ce aero $ 44,454,932 | 101,552,426 | 120,645,098 | 107,882,451 
39 IWONKSIOl Arts Meeks seat. oie hkttee cece tree oe teen ae 3, 262, 143 2,527,969 2,552,288 3,306, 327 
40 | Miscellaneous imports under special conditions... $ 81,969,796 | 121,655,529 | 126,998,752 | 127,745,058 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities............... 62,670,859 | 80,935,009 | 83,783,980 93,640,371 
Totals, Miscellaneous Products........... $ | 296,638,265 | 428,641,854 | 481,732,747 | 468,866,331 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ 


4,084,856,478 |4,030,467,653 |4,382,830,430 !4,093, 196,338 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54—concluded 


1951 


Se Se ee ee ee ee ee eee ES 


6,321,195 
102, 867 
82, 487 


Ae eS Oe ee ee ee ee SS eee 


3,472,013 
1,274, 082 


2,700 
110, 648 


154,558 
260, 699 
2,021,396 
109,556 
628, 220 
56,013 
1,068, 416 
175, 420 
134,301, 269 
2,992,526 
351, 132 


2,700, 209 
613, 471 
2,574, 429 
3, 436, 383 
3,233 
516,043 
1,336, 808 
268, 844 
3,078, 854 
1,030, 126 
3,010, 066 
6, 656, 832 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SE ee ee eS Oe ee ee 


2,976,962,332 |3,221,214,416 '2,961,379, 507 


420,984, 515 


United Kingdom 


1952 


3, 200,523 
1, 224, 661 


635, 840 


162,921 
1,781,054 
1,308, 467 

103, 950 

7,504 

25, 263 
2,251,514 
, 64 

864 

130 
77,241 


90, 857 - 


171,250 
872, 627 
49, 858 
810,994 
53,552 
662, 513 
128, 876 
32,929,312 
1,538,742 
268, 107 


2,857,753 
340, 385 
2,580, 607 
2,678, 858 
643, 220 
2,081, 476 
283,055 
4, 489,922 
992,178 
6,011,930 
6, 837,078 


359, 757,123 


2,781, 952 
1,401,801 


628, 228 
4,903 


1,790, 454 
1,380,019 
126, 841 
15, 142 
45, 569 
4,169,062 
97,077 
13, 708 
1,273 
108,750 


148, 749 
263, 677 
1,154, 767 
67, 689 
3,599,514 
279, 499 
605, 308 
114, 868 
139, 468, 421 
3,089, 850 
267,333 


3,441, 819 
375, 606 
2,975, 859 
3,355, 898 
820, 672 
1,786, 202 
516, 050 
7,701,318 
782, 482 
3,975, 837 
7,142,235 


453,391,388 


4,998, 747 
119, 993 
14, 417 


| 
1 tka Sisk 


2,985,935 


674,171 
123 


2,218, 480 
1,373, 066 
191, 478 
10, 603 
35,301 

4, 687,112 
97, 427 
20, 160 
1,988 
101,517 


201,743 
343, 082 


2,857,870 
448, 067 


2,988,171 
500, 901 
2,613,648 
2,812, 879 
- 2,128 
911,823 
1,512, 123 
176,179 
5,031, 657 
693,421 
7,631,020 
8, 341, 680 


392,471,571 


20, 449, 504 
608,711 
544, 948 


760, 522 
59,811, 632 
14, 258, 112 

679, 982 
15, 631, 880 

1,952,184 
182, 233, 536 
30,271, 192 
28, 822,084 
9,877,788 
55, 433, 578 


24,398,739 
18,738,703 


5, 473, 182 
1,216,530 
6,094, 769 
19, 619, 856 


58, 529 
272,730 
13,701,523 


698, 416 
226, 754, 416 
7,971,541 
12,238, 955 


11, 146, 526 

587,742 
3,086,074 
39, 435, 901 
3, 263, 130 
23,370, 006 
2,101,916 
41,067,444 

838, 508 
77, 456, 279 
41,375,715 


25812,927,298 


United States 


19,640, 089 
535,721 
438, 697 


711, 995 
54, 635, 919 
15, 598, 798 

692, 812 
27,970,000 

3,242, 686 
210, 402,995 
32,777,759 
31,211, 612 
8,966, 675 
64,313, 862 


26,009, 135 
19,577, 962 


4,960, 413 
1, 100, 333 
2,276, 155 
18, 605, 060 


650, 760 
1, 869, 326 
224, 817 
473, 908 


140, 130 
357,970 
25,329,015 


524,944 
279, 888, 987 
7,429,119 
12, 481, 946 


12,716,955 
717,152 
3,256, 762 
55, 586, 357 
3,194,431 
21,731,337 
3,265, 887 
96,832,517 
731,507 
113,993,599 
59, 145, 207 


26, 433, 572 
580, 806 
472,004 


510,315 
40, 702, 895 
18, 796, 458 

940,737 
24,729,736 

3,018, 590 
272,159,401 
45,429, 430 
34, 808, 089 
8,929,061 
66, 756, 257 


27, 410, 908 
20, 465, 388 


5,718, 956 
1,388, 040 
1, 067, 162 
19, 133, 069 
6,518,012 
1,729, 141 
8, 427, 446 
9,521,716 
16, 881, 337 
1,074,173 
1, 208, 044 
147,040 
661, 887 


178, 201 
425, 928 
23, 679, 906 
977, 845 

3, 258, 855 
87, 204 

6, 160, 227 
521,051 
415, 433, 985 
10, 125,793 
14,078, 112 


24,540, 956 
860, 019 
112,711, 249 
944,207 
120, 189, 975 
59,361,783 


23, 222, 208 
604, 500 
395, 122 


321,085 
28,333, 848 
8,013, 207 
358, 729 
16, 669, 286 
1, 849,327 
142,083, 417 
24, 896, 958 
34, 468, 883 
8, 820,513 
64, 119,050 


24, 986, 223 
19, 306, 747 


10, 153, 681 
15, 255, 006 


176,970 
452,891 
61,340, 599 
2,599, 350 
905, 543 
102, 181 
6,948, 264 
572,017 
464, 106,213 
10, 655, 917 
15, 259, 506 


16, 433, 300 

804,785 
3,810, 655 
53,270, 407 


27,125, 104 
2,120,343 
102, 693, 567 
1,682,224 
113, 204, 474 
69,710,705 
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15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


OSS SS ———— 080 0858000 S00 


All Countries 


No. Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Matnuy Foop 
Fruits— l 
1° eRruttesivesh issn seb on heose c ics eee $ 
Dol WE Tuite Cried iytow ner aitverwie bregiaqerateeys weds ook Repeal lb. 
3 | Fruits, canned or preserved.................- Be 
4} Bruit juices‘and fruit syrups... ..-.-.......- te E 
Totals; Tuite. anacsa~ct open eee ee aay obs $ 
BP LIRINGUES semis ace 0 hitraey- nrc: te oe ek cece aes ae $ 
Vegetables— 
6 Veoetables, tires bitin tet setahr eee sacs $ 
27) Vegetables,| dried ics. <ters« & terms fees elo ore area ae a 
8 le. Veretablestennned ,u sre tare o en excel ome Wy, 
9) Pickles; sauces and’catsupsis. sess. c0s stacey $ 
Totalst: Veretablese. oaachacta cere: cn erteeree a $ 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
LO} Wheat eet heeine ere se are eerie oeenee nea ea ha a 
| PE OUrOm Wiha Ga cere ee heed y phere ote ce cneb oa een ane bbl. 
$ 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products.......... $ 
13 | -Other farinaceous products.................-.- $ 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products.... $ 
145 Ouls veretablendordGods... sae aes een es cwt. 
| 
Sugar and Its Products— 
15 | Confectionery, including candy................ $ 
16)| ) Maple sugar. tas gen: bi. baeras gente notes ae lib. 
$ 
13| Other sugar and products) #1." -.-1-ssa>o- $ 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products.............. $ 
18: | Gocoarandschocolate..cen..: uve oa sera ae ae $ 
19. (\Gofieerand chiconyeya. orp etree sore kes eh ae ee $ 
ROriSplcesay was. Seong ero ts. cb tines aes eee Pepe $ 
ot WEA WA Beh SSeS Me cot oR aA Si ts Tn I ee Pet CORN Legh eS Pat $ 
22) \Other vegeta ble:products:.. «aes ack ses. 4 nea: oe $ 
TOMAS Se AeVEATINIT Yel O© Dice alae sean des ean es On 
B. OrHeR THAN Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
200) pale. beer andenorters~ ace tee eines «cheno gal. 
$ 
24 | Whisky and other distilled beverages...... pf. gal. 
$ 
29° | WV WANES icy. Be Smee ART oak: eatachs aarti. = A Ome ieee gal. 
$ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic...... $ 
26 || GulInsvancvyresinsy. cen suse cca. one erate een $ 
24 \Oilecakerand oilcealkemneals iin as eae ee eee cwt. 
$ 
28) |Ouls; pegetablemotdoOdss. st: aa. Ada. eee) ete ae $ 
29 | Plants, shrubs; treesiand yiness..¢.0....)...++.¢ $ 
30 |Rubber and manufactures of............000c0008 $ 


12,690,751 


13, 493, 696 


20, 668 


6, 658, 029 
494 


1952 


12, 738, 033 


9,547 


6,036, 661 
614 


13,548, 311 


1953 


12, 609, 893 
22 


’ 


165, 765 


13, 410,573 


9,884 


5, 852, 023 
923 


1954 


13,279,084 
7, 867 
1,524 

5,719,474 
24, 200 
137, 805 
244,574 


14, 449, 382 


15, 148 


4,613,116 
29 


449 517 688 25 
33,762,337 | 10,987,663 9,398, 503 11, 483, 372 
3,706,456 | 1,364, 468 1,104,572 1,364, 284 
185,185 | 89,118 61,215 125, 276 
10,550, 119 7,490, 764 7,018, 498 6,102,701 
237,060,505 | 336,023,883 | 290, 073, 264 208 , 262, 422 
441,042,753 | 621,292,402 | 567,906,882 375, 338, 552 
12,078,671 | 13,246,269 | 11,144,214 10,074,061 
113,854,397 | 116,054,531 | 102, 160,443 88,029, 251 
1, 230, 371 907,759 1,316,589 1,692,086 
154,064,803 | 260,639,226 | 242,902,343 153, 479, 924 
710,192,324 | 998,893,918 | 914, 286,257 618,539, 813 
768 816 219 954 

22,988 20,121 4,617 25,795 
234,762 196, 410 335,776 379,741 

5, 825, 723 8,635, 730 8, 805, 982 6, 243, 283 
2,485, 438 3,320, 180 3,748,775 3, 920, 157 
1,833,729 2,369, 131 2,046, 675 2,077,779 
4,503,929 5,885, 721 6, 131, 226 6,377,677 
294, 604 24, 436 9,484 35, 766 

93, 228 33,551 1,456,975 1, 458, 939 
12,191 9,429 8, 480 073 
132,377 185, 659 243, 343 309,215 
972,084 1,005, 974 875, 451 617,421 
740,288,208 |1,027,107,431 | 943, 454,788 647,940, 480 
2,023,974 1,805,010 2,183,358 2,352,547 
2,222,475 2,134, 700 2,897, 269 3,281,971 
6, 198, 627 6,345, 247 7,376, 492 6, 824, 768 
54,236,588 | 54,457,453 | 63,317,067 59, 346, 704 
, 154 3,051 2,770 3,918 

3, 681 5, 258 4,810 9,779 
56,462,744 | 56,597,411 | 66,219,146 62, 638, 454 
72,073 71,107 51, 481 70, 499 

1, 122, 000 1,077, 694 2,191,328 1,888,941 
3,916, 418 4,822, 439 8, 221,621 7,745,793 
3,625, 867 4,033,372 4,774, 902 2,518, 179 
120, 542 124, 624 170, 460 159, 831 
29,067,215 | 17,690,727 8,334, 309 11, 136, 203 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 991 
the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54 
United Kingdom United States 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
1,900, 464 1,581, 436 = 1,049,877 || 10,351,424 | 10,628,969 | 12,092,447] 11,829,611] 1 
— = — — 31, 280 122, 987 739 695 | 2 
— — as — 6,347 2,750 169 162 
29, 847 26,918 16,690 | 1,435,997 2,927,905 2,667,573} 3,270,948 3,695,205 | 3 
12,123 6, 867 4, 864 176,738 466,975 464,750 558, 762 634,599 
— -- — — 167, 520 100, 856 40, 704 67,085 | 4 
- — — ts 148, 587 99,321 55, 866 136, 434 
1,912,587 1,588, 303 4,864 | © 1,226,615 | 10,973,333 | 11,195,790] 12,707,244 | 12,600,806 
— — — — 577 508 15 — 5 
_ — — — 4,981,505 5,286,176 | 4,563,689 | 3,464,939 | 6 
— — 25 = 27 302 600 — 7 
— = 25 ae 26 273 454 25 
8,357,948 5,984,765 | 6,099,957 | 5,117,181 || 20,994,355 497,981 241, 636 1,677,048 | 8 
872, 103 638, 967 639, 166 553, 885 2,190,798 60,528 20,171 167,839 
19,106 132719 14, 468 14, 629 26, 462 3,032 12,135 86,463 | 9 
891, 209 652, 679 653, 659 568,514 7,198,791 5, 350, 009 4,596,449 | 3,719,266 
85,742,135 | 103,529,484 | 103,641,307 | 73,670,413 | 37,916,746 | 44,082,487 | 12,924, 462 6,858,979 | 10 
159,179,214 | 189,575,022 | 206,390,806 | 132,989,690 || 65,036,229 | 72,533,242 | 23,693,726 | 12,002,982 
4,792,478 4,870,147.) -~3,883,270-| —-3,723;753 200, 188 15, 268 52,271 98,159 | 11 
43,005,246 | 39,265,294] 33,359,001 | 28,677,823 1,586,558 127,235 404, 107 714,792 
3,922 2,348 , 372 2,392 813, 852 444, 407 338, 495 477,149 | 12 
8, 987,088 2,766,622 | 40,426,114 | 37,799,235 || 88,389,954 | 119,601,424 | 126,738,883 | 80,900,001 | 13 
211,175,470 | 231,609,286 | 280,200,293 | 199,469,140 || 155,826,593 | 192,706,308 | 151,175,211 | 94,094,924 
—_ — = = 376 39 19 40 | 14 
— = = me 10,559 673 250 736 
30,733 21,451 51, 471 22, 888 43,292 42,577 123,590 139,906 | 15 
— — 1,875 a 5, 824, 539 8, 633, 823 8,795,360 | 6,700,807 | 16 
~ — 687 =e 2, 434, 882 3,319,385 | 3,743,788 | 3,897,852 
— — 577 120 1,717,675 1,878,719 1,883,454 | 2,024,135 | 17 
30,733 21,451 52,735 23, 008 4,195,849 5, 240, 681 5, 750, 832 6,061,893 
— = 4,235 aS 10, 086 20,941 2,692 1,680 | 18 
— — = 304, 568 75, 969 967 1,438, 463 1,085,917 | 19 
— = oe = 2,676 1,190 291 2,554 | 20 
— <5 = pecs 127,947 182, 488 241,561 306,894 | 21 
5,712 10,531 5, 136 8,372 278,121 218,785 204, 441 157,182 | 22 
214,015,711 | 233,882,250 | 280,920,922 | 201,600,217 || 178,700,501 | 214,918,340 | 176,117,449 | 118,031,852 
— ~ — = 1,776, 864 1,620,120 | 2,050,932 | 2,164,156 | 23 
— — mr a 1,951,738 1,923,866 | 2,746,680] 3,059,593 
102,764 129, 456 174, 715 78,969 4,891,567 4,968,425 | 5,975,851 5,886,371 | 24 
639, 527 782,359 918,552 376,998 || 44,207,395 | 44,276,091 | 53,222,482] 52,584,224 
be hn ay ee 2 20 17 106 | 25 
= = =e = 52 96 57 5,191 
639, 527 782,359 918,552 376,998 || 46,159,185 | 46,200,053 | 55,969,219 | 55,649,008 
43, 504 e1to79 15,922 32, 625 15, 400 37,586 24,081 21,835 | 26 
228, 480 = 1, 442,549 1,427,759 576,547 964, 528 607,273 409,410 | 27 
861,079 ra 5, 268, 567 2,938,278 1,860, 357 4,303,649 | 2,431,779 1,577, 208 
| — 460,456 | 2,935,916 494,910 493, 884 394, 083 520, 021 452,394 | 28 
14,624 13,156 10, 880 19,398 104, 156 110,219 158,372 135,590 | 29 
1,884,770 414,793 203, 694 158, 553 6,646,934 5,521,065 4,497,897 | 5,333,545 | 30 
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15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


Item 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—concluded 


B. OrgeR THAN Foop—concluded 
Seed potatoes. <5... cee cewdis tee siete sey sie twiwiejelote bu. 


Beads tio gicks Pe lee iataie ss Subs ioleie ntieiele. s,s siarayelets|otete 
Tobacco, unmanufactured...........ee+seereeeee lb. 


RARPAHTAHSK 


Other vegetable products, not food.............. 
Torats, B. OraeR THAN Foop............-- $ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 

Products Ske oes aes eiecries Ta aH 6 
Il. Animals, Fishery, and Animal Products 


Animals, Living— 


Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred for 
TMprovement Of StOCKs snc. cee een ee eles 
Cattlefn-olphenMs).: Eee ea, aoe eae 
OE SES Soe R ieee s Sate estas fee CicBetalelaenere’s ae 
Other animals; livangs. «> eee itae lew aici actet $ 
Totals, Animals, Livitiges. sess oaide Meine $ 
Bones shornsy CtCsnssn-eatre eter ie ces settee: $ 
Fishery Products, n.o.p..— 
Fish? fresh! oriirozenee. sears eae eee cwt. 
$ 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked........ cwt. 
$ 
Fish, canned or preserved, 1.0.D.........0+-0055 cwt. 
$ 
Other fishery products, 1.0.p..............008. $ 
Totals, Fishery Products, 1.0.p............+- $ 
Furs and manufactures of..............cee0ee0-: $ 
Hair and bristles and manufactures of........... 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins).......... No. 
Leather unmanuiactuned -f fecciacce. sie nen ores $ 
leather, -manufacturedseca case coer eit ee $ 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides............ cwt. 
Other meats and preparations of............-.5+. $ 
Milk and Its Products— 
Butter 25 be ction detetie Siero rota slotect cwt. 
$ 
Cheese ns ieee AS ithcne 5 cys nat oO es cewt. 
Mills processed 4. aie. economies fo tek cate cwt. 
$ 
@thermilkiproductse.. cere eee ere $ 
Totals, Milk and Its Products............... $ 
Oils, fats, greases and WAXES. ..........cececeeece $ 
Other animal products). ccc sovstie es eee $ 


Totals, Animals, Fishery, and Animal 
ProductS).20Gke tees eee eee 


All Countries 


3, 837,545 
4,086, 204 
23, 829, 089 
29, 180, 473 
16, 413,373 

206,746 
16,121,251 


153,921,522 


894, 209, 730 


8,345, 138 
219,563 
55, 027,616 
11,072 
557, 329 
1,348, 166 


65, 278, 249 


367, 154 


2,815,073 
66, 274, 959 
2,100, 536 
27,607,811 

478, 504 
16, 192,679 
7,388, 996 


117, 464, 445 


29, 864, 201 
2,424,048 
1,609,314 

13,791, 138 
7,014, 585 
2,151, 633 

61,325 
3,649,744 
68, 812, 411 


5, 437 

387, 404 
306, 532 
10, 231,725 
410, 406 
9,011, 843 
1, 867, 632 


21,498, 604 


6,522, 462 


9,194,796 


348,033,470 


2,256, 189 
6,364, 126 
26,780,975 
38,315, 173 
22,221,125 
389, 151 
17, 293, 930 


156, 388, 987 


1,183,496,418 


1, 157, 852 
12,537 

3, 189, 181 
6,996 
358, 167 
1, 163, 968 


5,819, 168 


122,027 


3,083, 326 
67,924, 242 
1,844, 168 
25,548, 823 
490,173 
13, 986, 347 
5,870, 355 


113,324, 767 


24, 405,531 
1,312,381 
1,631, 268 
5,534, 442 
4,455, 148 
2,177,394 

35,393 
2,502,016 
46,061,361 


8, 656 

568, 833 
20,949 
879, 546 
686, 782 
13, 237, 392 
1,004,519 


15, 690, 290 


5, 256, 159 


11, 280, 843 


237,941,527 


1953 


3,390, 868 
6,612,655 
24,179,567 
28,389, 217 
15, 682, 664 
444,675 
18, 616, 706 


153, 308, 186 


1,096,762,974 


6, 136, 434 


1,352,769 


17, 255, 580 


320, 520 


2,990, 198 
66, 632, 848 
1, 633, 654 
22,273, 695 
598, 154 
18,373, 822 
3, 853, 912 


111, 134, 277 


22,340,616 
1,192,960 
2,035, 233 
7,568, 957 
6,790, 639 
2,725,791 

70,274 
5,508, 128 
46,521, 396 


934, 396 


16, 200, 259 


3,622, 438 


9,737,419 


250,918, 980 


1954 


2,574, 205 
3,453, 748 
28, 240,071 
31,770, 246 
18, 086, 384 
516, 259 
20,974, 986 


155, 540, 407 


803, 480, 837 


4,800, 842 


1,524, 676 


19, 255, 199 


273, 427 


3,232,720 
71,952,322 
1,705,045 
23,345, 182 
661,048 
27, 834, 878 
6,757,584 


129, 889, 966 


24,312, 674 
833, 203 
2,299, 400 
8,928, 480 
7,026,376 
2,610,705 
80,777 
6,348, 698 
46, 398, 882 


1, 429 

90, 880 
50, 060 
1,544, 281 
330, 742 
7,621, 156 
1,367,520 


10, 623, 837 


3,853,015 


9, 506, 866 


269,861,328 


=~ - 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 993 
the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
No. 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
— — —_ — 3,061,810 1,284,301 2,053, 313 1,714, 443 1 
—_ — — — 8,003, 288 3, 486, 728 SLlOlooe 1,900,778 
320,124 2,165,008 1,876,852 3,722,552 11,734, 055 10, 233, 359 10, 683, 664 10, 847, 188 2 
23, 223,062 OL, 92/5010 23, 282,564 23, 130, 478 135 10 82 137 3 
13, 491, 339 18,601,170 12,905, 136 14,578, 957 113 12 128 122 
308 55, 538 102,905 88,183 43,896 34, 437 34,111 38,758 4 
313,788 62,383 143,112 230, 294 14, 680, 791 16,067,331 17,109,232 19, 336, 427 5 
17,569, 063 22,576,135 24, 381,536 25, 640, 748 84, 742,059 86, 388, 522 95, 180, 136 95, 292, 853 
231,584,774 | 256,458,385 | 305,302,458 | 227,240,965 || 263,442,560 | 301,306,862 | 271,297,585 | 213,324,705 
250 _ — 500 7,975,275 920, 439 5, 720,041 4,116,013 6 
—_ — — = 218, 607 11,763 47,677 71,191 7 
_— —_— — — 54,873,719 3,060, 420 9,017,031 11, 902,722 : 
—_— —_ — — , 964 6, 927 12, 422 17,701 8 
— — — — 544, 408 349,570 576,972 903,615 
2,726 11,974 20,094 lets? 1,300, 593 1,069,144 1, 254, 652 1,431,219 9 
2,976 11,974 20, 094 18,027 64, 693,995 5,399,573 16,568, 696 18,353, 569 
15, 400 — — _ 351, 502 121,845 278,621 198,622 | 10 
— —_ — — 2,804, 321 3,064,849 2,964, 578 3,198,340 | 11 
= —— aS _— 65, 969, 421 67, 446, 622 65,979, 634 71,137,164 
= = —= _— 476, 334 467, 300 392,791 349,081 | 12 
— — = _ .- 6, 700, 901 6,669,971 5, 497, 486 5,350, 955 
169, 643 14, 782 128,945 241,340 32, 513 143,363 152,538 157,234 | 13 
7,043,534 761, 539 4,646,857 11,348,500 2,126, 404 5,513,058 6,072, 136 5,317,849 
128,290 , 990 43,056 157,584 7,066,840 5,655, 509 3,562,586 6,061,319 | 14 
7,171,824 763,389 4,689,913 11,506,084 || 81,863,566 85, 285, 160 81,111,842 87,867, 287 
7,325,579 4,052,900 3,896,948 4,191,210 21,834, 659 19, 742,138 17,808,914 19,578,377 | 15 
1,018,317 492,342 429,952 358, 121 1,291,866 700, 697 632, 164 389,135 | 16 
188, 062 84, 388 131, 464 251,202 1,354, 170 1, 460, 490 15755609 1,348,527 | 17 
1,291,814 214, 937 452, 902 1,211,527 11,820, 419 4,702,112 4,642, 635 3,262, 199 
1, 254, 006 1,191,049 1,725,696 1,729,142 3,819,979 2,213, 447 3, 166,598 3,137,434 | 18 
1473711 54,770 113, 107 56,920 1, 606, 386 1,788, 558 2,249, 222 2,098,873 | 19 
18,915 — —_ — 34, 997 25,595 60,970 70,133 | 20 
629,559 —_— — — 2,567,150 1,978,978 | 4,951,312 5, 639, 660 
447,349 28, 244,712 2,640, 169 1, 298,553 63,900, 286 13, 138, 843 38, 186,379 34, 201, 653 21 
_ _ —_ 6 1,465 2,204 220 — 22 
— — — 425 112,706 174, 226 17,158 —_ 
271,517 1, 483 148,051 40,145 27,257 15, 462 10,716 5,341 | 23 
8,718,302 47,641 3,868, 688 1,156, 462 1,188, 436 673,871 450, 245 215,697 
54,639 _ — —_ 3,366 130, 835: 21, 406 9,269 | 24 
712,552 a -- — 44,451 1,640,021 252, 037 85, 629 
Si — _— 72,056 493,864 156, 309 491,685 794,659 | 25 
9, 430, 854 47,641 3,868, 688 1,228,943 1,839, 457 2,644, 427 1,211,125 1,095, 985 
939, 462 322,302 175,948 53,863 2,759,893 2,344, 298 1,550, 146 1,542,138 | 26 
215,112 552,279 567,318 221,678 7,178,538 7, 905,889 7,014, 549 6,356,369 | 27 
35,948,295 18,580,735 21,874,068 || 265,527,696 | 147,965,965 | 179,372,203 | 183,721,301 


29,859, 963 


63023—63 
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15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


Item 


1951 
Ii. Fibres and Textiles 
1 |Cotton and manufactures of:............-...-22 $ 10, 960, 752 
2 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of......... . 1,234, 434 
Sy Silk and amanulacturestol:s. seme erate $ 763 
4 |Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).............. Ib. 2,326, 790 
$ 2.208, 134 
5 |Other wool and manufactures of.. RM coins OS 5, 295, 801 
6 |Synthetic fibre and manufactures A Se OE) $ 4, 267, 695 
” |Other textile products.. BN OSReCDA Mee $ 12,897,765 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles...:............ $ 36,858,344 
IV. Weer Wood Products and Paper 
S losses. eer h Sete eae He gea tage a oan M ft 43,063 
4,707, 423 
97 Railfoad tieSet cee Gee = ie ee ae aie No 168, 478 
480, 609 
10°(Planks*and ‘boards’ ...2..c-eeaprteo oe eee M ft. 3, 435, 510 
$ | 312,198,092 
Jl Wimberssquarce hese ee ee eer toe aerate M ft 3, 868 
424,919 
DMs Shingles ..coccde ves, nomi ees eed rai tere oe ea ere squares} 2,588,360 
27, 482, 820 
AF Pilnwood 5.0 Fucs $2e5s she op ole ote eee ee ea 68, 102,942 
14 \Sncolwocd we 02s ines eee Ge wen teeres M ft 12,017 
1, 604,071 
15} Wood melporntiky taeseccbigee wets! deo cwt.| 44,866,161 
$ | 365,132,884 
16 |Pulp board, wall board and paper board........ cewt. 2,281,317 
$ 14,062,016 
Pel Book paper .c:honnk thls ms sede peewee nes Bee cwt. 548,769 
$ 5, 283, 533 
IS) | Newsnrind. 3. bse beeen toni cant rete cewt.| 102,241, 224 
536, 372, 498 
19°) | Wrappine paper ios & ote sack tein te nase es cwt. 333,011 
$ 3,728,972 
20 | Newsprint, mutilated, or beater stock, and ewt. 1,423,477 
WHS UE DADE arte acct ce Sie rete nies ocean ctoenerans $ 6, 278, 987 
21 |Other wood products and paper................. $ 53, 216,365 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. $ /1,399,076,131 
V. Iron and Its Products 
DO PTO OL ssc ok eee is Eee ton 3,225, 767 
18,596,137 
33'|Werro-aloyss-t. os seo ee Se eae aoe eae ton 190, 454 
$ 31,347, 284 
24 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................. ton 262,673 
$ 14, 433, 432 
26). | Scrap aromior Bb6Cel yack au. Stoo asian yea soe as ton 39, 804 
$ 1,615, 678 
26: |Castinesjand forgings:-+ureee on eee ae ee ete ewt. 504, 868 
$ 6,291, 097 
27 | Rollang marlliproductssess..-b teste ae aa es ton 45,739 
$ 11,805,614 
28 |Tubes, pipes and fittings..................+...6. $ 1,978,360 
29 ATC oi ob oe Ce eek Cagis ee eel a ee $ 764, 006 
30. [Chains ie eee ee eee CRA REL EAS. «ae $ 298,991 
31 |Engines, boilers and parts. whee reed Ok, Pe $ 9,844,185 
32 |Farm implements and machinery............... $ | 106,438,161 
$3) \blardware.and cutlery... onesies em oat eee $ 5,160,128 
34 |Machinery (except agricultural)................. $ 40, 270, 782 
35 |Stamped and coated products..............---+- $ 1,007,879 
SEIN LOG SMe ct e ere ees oe ee a oe ee Be $ 1, 255,073 
Vehicles and Parts— 
33) -Automobilestreieht.. cane en ence ake No. 23, 308 
$ 24,872,620 
380, Automobiles, passenger. i055. a cece No. 37,181 
$ 38, 490, 266 
39 it ~AutomobilewpartSi.cs cra eros aes eee es $ 15,763, 431 
40 Vehicles norms ssc ab igs sods aaleaeae Oe ate $ 3, 136, 382 


Totals; Vehicles and Parts:%....2:.....-.9% $ 
41 {Other iron and steel products........ 


Totals, Iron and Its Products............. $ 


82, 262, 699 


8,929, 197 


342,298, 703 


All Countries 


1952 


7,041, 833 
1,386, 542 

, 385 
3,170, 992 
1,937,985 
2,525, 060 
3, 227, 236 
11,576,770 


27,696,811 


52,228 
4,796,034 
899, 632 
3,345, 857 
3,328, 563 
295, 948, 736 
,095 
1,256,318 
2,112, 826 
20,002, 127 
64,819,755 
16,999 
2,748,213 
38, 811,599 
291, 863, 498 
1,837,327 
11, 252, 536 
575, 442 
5,343,040 
106, 548, 605 
591,790, 209 
8,707 
3,177, 136 
, 320 

2, 887, 880 
67,555,704 


1,366,787,043 


3,846,998 
22,333, 472 
159, 095 
30,379,519 
432,314 
Aout 
4,187,183 
3, 667 
6,173,570 
2,707 

18, 844, 126 
2,250,818 
752, 936 
217,017 
10, 222, 284 
105, 408, 256 
3,600, 951 
47,377,520 
3, 040 
1,396, 834 


38, 268 
48,831,551 
41,666 
43,634, 467 
18, 548, 647 
4,059, 250 


115,073,915 


13, 492,761 


406,946, 039 


1953 


3,374, 395 


5, 210, 303 
9,407, 842 


24,333,213 


47,621 
4,394, 811 
1, 494, 293 
4,497,341 
3,369, 686 

282,736, 266 


20, 913, 175 
45, 859, 364 
1,233, 697 
39,003,018 
248, 674, 880 
1, 413, 368 
7,017,949 
568, 027 
4,872,808 
107,505, 019 


619,033,394 


223,271 
1,875,276 
855, 795 
1,774,980 
51, 499,079 


1,295,395,860 


4,819,975 
30, 842,991 
90,010 

17, 206, 690 
427 
29,507,976 
, 009 

15, 877, 155 
9,689 
5,899, 407 
115, 920 
16, 863,034 


13, 456, 969 
74,316,318 
2349, 805 
37,281, 996 

3, 660 
1,189,721 


17,245 
22, 257 , 887 
27,977 
36,061, 152 
16,999, 484 
5, 605, 633 


80, 924, 156 
30, 173, 765 
358, 438, 052 


1954 


2,220, 649 


8, 310, 992 


20, 969, 078 


324, 724, 278 
, 940 


1,302, 463 
2,305, 537 
24, 181, 626 
45,765, 682 
, 138 

1,056, 343 
43,608,321 
271, 418, 005 
1, 183, 063 
6,230,751 
534,776 
4,540, 362 
110, 430, 601 
635, 669, 692 
256,599 
2,333,776 
809, 267 
1,949, 553 
51,982, 962 


1,378, 354,376 


6, 126, 938 
39,718,740 


1g be 212,377 
559,271 
15, 868, 467 


23, 646, 702 
76,771, 434 
2,231,075 

36, 676, 440 
412, 823 

1, 445, 459 


3,672 
4,005, 706 
7,321 
7,722,661 


15,374,579 
4,373, 585 


31,476,531 
44, 427,784 


300,691, 737 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
a a a ge eS Se oy 


the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54 continued 


United Kingdom United States 


No. 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
| Sr 
. 672,153 223,735 244,215 84,625 1,708,304 1,700, 383 1,127, 603 515, 381 1 
87, 247 387, 036 6, 820 46, 249 1,054, 114 991, 885 555, 106 792, 868 2 
| = _— — — 138 1, 238 1,067 5,929 3 
271,621 584, 364 1, 239, 457 1,608, 338 2,036, 751 2,586, 628 2,189,998 1,100, 612 4 
| 267, 127 338, 736 644, 383 848, 241 1,924,194 1,599, 249 1201,621 645, 533 
5,527 1,602 1,411 10,176 3,090, 668 2,063, 130 2,291, 605 2,121,200 5 
| toae (Tl 16,783 200,077 220, 474 2,233, 100 1,583, 563 1,941,122 566, 843 6 
201,034 45,295 47,508 144, 696 9,577,955 9, 552,083 7,721, 494 6,066, 135 | 
1,264,859 1,013,187 1,144, 414 1,349, 461 19,588, 473 17,441,531 14,889, 618 10,719, 922 
4,932 12, 490 5,586 5, 563 35,030 32,380 33, 028 34, 879 8 
585, 238 1,541,182 646, 983 568,715 3,815, 306 2,863, 469 3,255, 453 2,881,719 
61,345 757, 359 1, 216, 883 548, 524 ,415 ;210 123, 248 21,770 9 
168,520 2,493,517 8,635,195 1,816, 102 35, 754 10,519 227,077 37, 736 
895, 238 850, 460 596, 173 866, 923 2,167,358 2,251,166 2,450, 493 2,794,269 | 10 
78,964, 272 81, 958, 339 48,735,951 68, 598, 269 || 196,780,626 | 190,983, 006 206,676,735 | 225,613,732 
1,001 6,821 4,452 3,017 653 659 , 855 1,919 | 11 
141, 464 826, 647 405, 040 257,555 49, 662 49 , 239 177, 632 162, 431 
38, 050 18,997 22,632 29,181 2,477,396 2,056, 913 2,006, 989 2,242,390 | 12 
457,582 178,917 263,788 268, 550 26, 231,355 19,518,305 20, 246, 703 23,578,773 
3, 229, 904 5,030, 867 4,047,559 4,334,710 59, 330, 714 55, 050, 639 40, 296, 940 38,759,540 | 13 
7,085 12,596 4,138 4,249 . 4,150 3,644 2,352 | 14 
931,012 2,168, 600 662,919 663,851 464, 942 533, 216 497, 657 305, 020 
4,345,017 4,213,695 4,299,021 5,418,918 36, 628, 212 31,779,570 31,989,816 33,395,631 | 15 
37,770, 627 35, 208, 295 28,099, 255 34, 486,399 || 276,760,578 | 225,082,376 202, 247,663 | 206, 435, 403 
285, 032 289, 097 52,261 192,563 1,623,995 1,355, 094 1,304,754 896,425 | 16 
2,406,975 2,625, 884 310,533 1, 266, 958 8, 633,986 6, 896, 202 6, 413, 057 4,475,412 
154 513 — 9 430,739 452,976 470,048 452,878 | 17 
1,826 2,692 — 367 3,427, 448 3,599, 627 3,736, 419 3,598, 065 
1, 444, 094 2,620,101 351625152 5, 003,690 95, 498, 938 97,019, 236 98,344,316 97,332,982 | 18 
7,488, 187 14,575,722 18, 237,016 28,639,166 || 496,852,197 | 534,372,859 564, 464, 267 | 558,633,675 
76,817 45, 366 21,331 89, 496 82,528 46,065 94, 250 121,231 | 19 
864,501 514,116 179,009 852, 936 831, 600 381,139 807,776 964,717 
68, 417 56, 418 82,354 88,921 WeS3ee53t 915,625 821,919 707,943 | 20 
319, 388 179,491 90,270 248 , 352 5, 825, 120 2,707,834 1, 683, 037 1,674, 836 
7,851, 267 17,741, 178 5, 290, 486 5,155,201 35; 542, 151 88, 967,581 40,719, 702 40,290,407 | 21 
141,180,763 | 165,045,447 110,604,004 | 146,657,131 1,114,581,439 |1,081,016,011 1,091,450,118 |1,107, 411, 466 
775, 832 705,004 1,205, 259 1,072,081 2,184,708 2,010,526 2,064, 767 3,726,301 | 22 
3,796, 025 8,680,527 6,541, 794 5,749, 364 13,121,180 11,395, 824 14, 126, 702 26, 261,974 
52,057 78,093 37,980 16, 037 132, 569 75, 585 50, 725 35,159 | 23 
8,772,649 16,814,031 7,329, 303 Iwone(23 21,659, 692 12, 520,008 9, 556, 261 4,452,079 
52 108, 271 41,241 — 262,215 823,591 408,749 205,185 |, 24 
134, 160 6, 470, 946 2,883,313 — 14, 267, 405 18, 490, 995 25, 475,046 10,795,033 
— 48,517 194, 812 1725357 39, 804 27,308 96, 251 197,356 | 25 
— 2,419, 844 7,925,118 5,275,507 1,615, 678 1, 206, 607 3,491, 706 4,583, 192 
—_ 108 -- 95 502, 644 479, 694 422,798 305,152 | 26 
— 4,700 -- 2,409 6, 223, 703 6,117,305 Ontos seUL 8,763, 444 
1,158 6,256 374 151 16,518 24,955 90,715 15,692 | 27 
2,331,424 3,867,298 299,361 335, 954 2,082,020 3,845, 851 10, 902, 580 2,051,251 
27,474 245, 680 42,988 60 579,210 446, 883 253, 393 148,763 | 28 
32,658 17,187 8, 645 19, 629 284, 287 391, 409 572,201 125,744 | 29 
1,607 — — — 279,715 185, 702 34, 828 11,974 | 30 
678, 150 301, 261 194,899 297,081 8,095,375 1,659, 246 3, 064, 407 8,279,543 | 31 
571, 611 435,477 218,770 184,193 83, 495, 253 83,724,597 58,116,105 53,295,955 | 32 
1,523,514 893,914 569, 881 722,901 676, 547 723,978 598, 766 312,682 | 33 
987,173 1,193, 645 1,132,716 759,021 12, 445, 398 16,005,212 16, 680, 602 10,415,088 | 34 
— 30 257 140 77,059 52,615 202, 352 333,442 | 35 
53, 674 162,678 64, 039 15, 831 263, 294 276, 965 311,364 389,749 | 36 
—_— — 5 — 4 126 157 124 | 37 
— —_ 9,911 — 9,734 234,144 267,918 202,627 
228 214 37 36 0) 41 20 8 | 38 
332, 603 311, 284 63,786 55, 649 16,278 84,114 49,542 17,024 
26,791 183,531 130, 129 229,617 2,793,824 4,323,215 1,517,347 1,228,125 | 39 
7,169 15, 934 19, 068 20,841 1,751, 478 2,356, 126 4,412,504 1,754,016 | 40 
366, 563 510,749 222,894 306, 107 4,571,314 6,997,599 6,247,311 8,201,792 
637, 213 932,997 47,312 91,246 3,950, 345 8, 660, 622 27, 484, 933 40,158,061 | 41 
19, 913, 895 37,950, 964 27,481,290 15,515,166 || 169,187,778 172,701,418 | 182,871,874 | 168,579,766 
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15.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


No. Item 
1951 1952 1953 
pt lie ie ee 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals 
1 |Aluminum and manufactures of...........--++-+5 $ | 124,779,435 | 162,337,931 | 177,855, 833 
2 |\Brass and manufactures of:.........---+se+eeeee $ 5,660, 419 22,872,165 10, 859, 392 
3 |Copper and manufactures of........-.-.+++se+eee $ 87,188,071 | 119,490,527 | 124,676,914 
4 |Lead and manufactures of..........----++sseeees $ 45,392, 480 49,742,671 37, 889, 541 
BOING Glceled oe. cote cee othe oes meena: ohaiocsnsr ests cwt. 2,623, 656 2,840, 445 2,902,355 
136,689,457 | 150,981,762 | 162,542,304 
6 |Precious metals and manufactures of (except 
GO cers PF can oe oae Sa aeere 48,523,961 | 47,377,657 | 44,351,543 
” |Zine and manufactures Of..........-.+-eee eee ees $ 84,450,009 | 96,703,447 | 57,698,596 
8 |Clocks and watches and parts.........+2--2+++++5 $ 1,064, 249 1,184, 108 735,740 
9 |EBlectrical apparatus 1.0.D.......0 + sere cere eees $ 17, 729, 307 33, 891,933 37,705, 272 
10 |Printing materials........-..- 2. sees eee e eee eens 39,279 67,531 226,915 
11 |Other non-ferrous metals, including alloys n.0.p. $ 18,353,526 | 22,082,589 27,641, 103 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metals..............-- $ | 569,870,193 | 706,732,321 | 682,183,153 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals 
12 |Asbestos and manufactures of........-.----s-es> $ 81, 830, 822 87,774, 683 84,557, 404 
13 |Clay and manufactures of..........-2++++seeeeee $ 2,537, 880 2,482,784 1,946, 456 
Coal and Its Products— 
aE Wal lea Grey La sie) eee Ne | ee eed bitin b pate anion ea: ton 435, 083 388, 960 255, 274 
3,495, 664 3,203, 522 1,999, 908 
5 En Ola eee OR 0, MRS enc, Oe ecirentS Sons cso ton 219,340 359, 456 200, 017 
3,962, 267 5,937,349 3, 209, 246 
16 | Creosote and coal-tar oils n.0.p..........0+-++++ Bal. 2,369, 760 4,605, 408 2,672,411 
858, 933 1,327,279 933, 957 
17°| | ©thercoal products: ... :..j.or te es co be ones $ 71, 883 80, 412 110,710 
Totals, Coal and Its Products...........-+.: $ 8,388, 747 10,548, 562 6, 253, 821 
18 |Glass and manufactures of............00.+eer eee $ 970,031 521, 837 1,982, 805 
19 |Graphite, crude or refined...........--. eee eeees cwt. 23 , 032 33,716 65, 053 
156, 536 191,563 320, 688 
20 |Mica and manufactures of.........-..22eeeeereee $ 484,768 156, 859 176, 128 
91 |Petroleum and products......:...-.:.----«-.+ ee) 2,038, 384 8, 893, 192 6,772, 831 
92 |Stone and its products.......6.....s-.--02+-5rs $ 29,097, 164 24,201,111 36, 600, 068 
23 |\Other non-metallic minerals.............++++e0+: $ 6,025,114 8,703,176 8,782,921 
Totals, Non-metallic Minerals............. $ | 131,529,446 | 143,473,767 | 147,393,122 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
CH WAN crt g Cet Leck et Se ap IR ORR a coil ek Pap IOC DS ewt 1,871, 420 1,033, 192 Tees M4 
$ 5, 823, 003 2,999, 424 1,868, 972 
Pan Alcohols ineus trian lessee saetent ister ieeteiete stoic $ 31,341 88, 433 19,254 
26 | Cellulose productsese ce secs eee teens era nas $ 1, 437, 804 513, 848 966, 258 
27 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
Paravionse.<ic hte ret Wee. per seen a eee he 6, 036, 553 5,087,949 5,659,105 
OS) (Wx ploslvesiw ova mesic. chon lel oer tate, chiar ores $ 1,249, 183 — a 
99° | Pertilizerse. a. Meas eh Oto spc Ctisceme nee cwt.| 12,452,669 14,914,870 | 14,235,565 
$ 35,733,727 | 42,292,804 | 42,632,854 
30 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............--..+ $ 7,998, 501 3, (fe, Lda 3,574, 399 
31 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations.... $ 115, 196 123, 268 74,727 
32 | Sone atts cL eee a ase gp on cheery Cle aie spore ts lb. 219, 421 245,915 236, 368 
$ 44,745 39, 203 42,644 
33 |Inorganic chemicals 7.0.p............0+- ee eeeeees $ 13, 862, 104 12,394,055 11,307, 220 
34 |Other chemicals and allied products............- $ 59,357,572 | 57,253,097 | 71,739,782 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products... $ 131,689,729 | 124,565,264 | 137,885,215 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
35 |Amusement and sporting goods 7.0.p.......-++++- 611,361 555,597 1,100,819 
367 Brushes: ies. See Sek ss op ee alate clolele aon $ 231,870 216, 663 265,317 
375 | Gon tamers i OLD eee oe ae ca eicts-me sieeve steko ets $ 3,188, 209 4,688, 446 2,855, 057 
38 |Household and personal equipment n.o.p......... $ 4,531,937 3,016, 805 3,318, 583 
39 |Mineral and aerated waters.........-...-+-+005- $ 8, 081 300 470 
A0e| Musical instrumentsicn. cue saree oreltet = eianerre $ 697, 672 565, 894 582, 932 
41 |Scientific and educational equipment............ $ 5,520, 440 5,569, 151 5,787,968 
42 |Ships and vessels and materials for ships........ $: 8,773, 962 11,629,593 19,992,175 
£3" | Vehicles: (except irom) s.aracam eee tert ole > minal $ 7,928,199 37,788, 410 40, 388, 878 
AL | Works OUarl cee ccec ce te eee kc $ 66, 149 54,033 94,081 
45 |Other miscellaneous commodities.............+. $ 29,336,750 | 39,361,597 | 49,709,033 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities....... $ 60,894,630 | 103,441,489 | 124,095,313 
Grand Totals, Exports..................-. $ |3,914,460,376 |4,301,080,679 


All Countries 


1954 


184,514, 489 
6,171,743 
135,071, 429 
40,563, 450 
3,174,377 
182, 154, 273 


48,042,017 
58, 469, 076 
832, 605 
22,912,591 
242,291 
30, 042, 820 


709,016, 784 


83, 868, 863 
2,223,034 


219,346 
1,716, 435 
154, 210 
2,207,547 
1,322,804 
335, 467 
97,634 


4,357, 083 
1,368, 062 


43,129 
199, 612 
56, 637 
8, 676, 863 
36, 047,781 
8,775, 189 


145,573,124 


604, 681 
1,711,072 
360, 112 
8,755, 858 


5,475,727 


14, 182,551 
42,342,394 
3,826,555 
86, 931 
219, 265 
43, 139 
10,719, 464 
87, 972, 030 


161, 293, 282 


582, 108 
369,741 
2,185, 947 
2,288, 442 
320 

603, 604 
5,078,749 
8,755, 257 
28,691,245 
61,019 


43, 414, 876 


92,031,308 


4,117,405,882 |3,881, 271,854 


—— 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 997 
the United Kingdom and the United States 1951-54—concluded 
United Kingdom United States - 
oO. 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
57, 230, 082 90,555,027 65, ag 538 75,271,049 40,976, 605 44,720, 237 90, 696, 455 76,892,181 1 
945, 878 1,018,550 3, 462 290,571 2,183, 592 12,039,921 7,518, 446 2,600, 949 2 
28,588, 864 24,793,572 32, ee 396 46,846, 310 31,116,178 56, 468, 840 69, 702,539 59, 445, 804 3 
12, 246, 268 8,788,073 10,022,265 10, 588, 283 24,012,520 35,792,727 22,539, 480 24,356, 009 4 
626, 842 619,034 651,848 640, 322 1, 767,873 1,905, 837 1,915,031 2,118,115 5 
32,323, 665 33, 744, 999 35,841,974 35, 118,056 92,415, 560 99,849,500 | 108,116,943 | 123,628,706 
15, 488,835 17,524, 949 14,845,550 17,638, 022 31,965, 425 29, 433, 560 28, 653, 052 29,367,558 6 
27,830,564 36, 507, 644 10,352,594 16, 643, 114 45,586,330 52,052, 257 45, 306, 831 38,322,788 q 
51,587 36,048 14,574 11,792 125, 669 42,733 142,491 133,109 8 
195,013 2,563, 932 5, 994, 822 102,994 3, 497,388 8,633,971 LOND, Ld2 9, 268, 942 9 
3,368 849 6,854 3, 163 , 008 61,063 216,097 234,568 | 10 
6,730,651 7,326,611 4,834, 535 6, 486, 587 6,095, 036 10, 355, 551 18, 621, 652 19,706,418 | 11 
181,634,775 | 222,860,254 | 180,156,564 208,949,941 || 278,008,661 | 349,650,360 | 408,521, 138 383, 957, 032 
6,371, 968 8,009, 965 6,088, 705 6, 575, 333 54,800, 442 54, 182,008 51, 451,810 48,729,222 | 12 
, 700 1,008 150 230 1,003,595 1, 120, 988 1; 122; 313 1,332,194 | 13 
11,297 _ —_— — 292, 497 276, 225 244, 321 207,395 | 14 
108, 451 — — 2,158,906 2,024, 528 1, 880, 351 1,583, 639 
11,315 9,448 12,160 11,392 197,661 339, 023 247, 409 135,144 | 15 
449, 329 382,645 525,999 497,181 3,120,931 &, 17,178 2,321, 852 1,394, 280 
— — 2,369,760 4,605, 408 2,672,411 1,322,804 | 16 
_— _ —- — 858, 933 1,327,279 933, 957 335, 467 
— — —— —_ 71, 638 80, 412 101,789 97,634 | 17 
557,780 382, 645 525,999 497,181 6,210, 408 8,549, 392 5, 237,949 3,411,020 
383 1,288 2,917 831 270, 444 183, 833 1, 737, 206 1,049,617 | 18 
— — — a 22,966 33, 695 65,017 ,123 | 19 
—— —_ _ — 155, 769 191,344 320, 227 199,535 
— — — 435,041 128,151 120, 353 35,922 | 20 
907 , 267 176, 700 184 31, 706 851,357 8,490,970 6, 654, 829 6,895,336 | 21 
4, 428,128 3, 730,335 1,606, 237 4,451,591 23, 263, 608 19, 384,793 34, 384, 112 30,915,953 | 22 
804, 332 1, 467, 745 378,571 714,015 2,935,012 4, 408, 883 5, 980, 394 5,844,671 23 
13,072,558 13,769, 686 8,602,763 12,270,887 89,925,676 96,640,362 | 107,009,193 98,413,470 
106, 194 29,032 7,043 19,019 1,715,990 988, 903 1, 131,718 551,132 | 24 
1,182,695 360,790 75, 439 191,365 4,032,478 2,430, 693 1,693,742 955,479 
6,969 8,707 = 161,673 18,016 74,770 ee 21,257 | 25 
43,951 69, 449 3,628 59, 663 213, 430 60, 162 592, 586 672,064 | 26 
39, 082 65, 210 26,994 25,804 220,134 572,375 820, 228 634,909 | 27 
235,295 — — — 36, 856 — — — 28 
— 20 — 20 10, 724, 633 13,041,573 13, 239, 669 13,090,427 | 29 
— 55 — 78 30,800, 905 37, 468, 621 39, 894, 244 39, 166, 183 
785,791 387, 305 502,682 631, 481 3,737,026 2,003, 980 2,100, 533 1,823,366 | 30 
7, (00 71 — — 10,013 Oe O2e 4,825 5,505 | 31 
a — —_ — 7,350 3, 960 974 20,020 | 32 
— —- — — 1,318 906 508 7,343 
1,174, 420 1,590,044 1,874, 852 2,229,234 8,336, 226 6,994,331 6,997, 796 5,993,671 | 33 
6,894,513 7,230,798 6, 067, 565 12,377,063 19,846,714 25, 468, 677 32,476, 419 36, 630,684 | 34 
10,370,451 9,712,429 8,551,160 15,676,361 67,253,116 75,107,037 84,598, 653 85,910,461 
117, 146 76,919 64,211 51,959 192,611 284, 417 831,375 338,077 | 35 
46 46 — — 10,701 4, 487 74,814 172,979 | 36 
100,101 110,006 21,900 62,640 463, 304 466,918 510, 507 466,266 | 37 
229, 465 135,961 91,096 164, 540 250, 092 463, 684 281,316 239,792 | 38 
— ‘ — — — 102 91 470 206 | 39 
— 145 718 663 645,095 500, 109 523,693 579,169 | 40 
619, 982 535, 687 549, 828 524,913 2,126, 443 2,188,777 2,725,248 1,535,622 | 41 
3,565 ie 14,549 10,744 656, 242 975,273 1,419,845 1,791,106 | 42 
161,670 828, 803 1, 608, 683 674, 707 5,943, 677 34,071, 288 36, 617, 059 25,285,789 | 43 
— 3,645 4,930 3,050 65, 422 , 068 69, 369 55,769 | 44 
1,346, 941 1,387,960 2,452,706 2,380, 706 19,805, 506 26, 123, 280 35, 850, 705 34,649,979 | 45 
2,578, 916 3,086,746 4,808,621 3,873,922 30,159,195 65,125,392 78,904,401 65,114,754 
631, 460,954 | 745,845,393 | 665,232,009 653,407,902 "2,297,674,594 |2,306,954,938 2,418,914,783 |2,317,152,877 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 
Analyses of Canada’s trade from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports and 
exports with leading countries are of value to the student of economic relationships because 


they present, in summary form, details with significant meaning in the complementary 
relationship of manufacturing and commerce between geographical areas and countries. 


16.—Imports according to Degree of Manufacture by Leading Countries 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
‘ : Fully or Fully or 
Country i Raw eee Chiefly a Raw ray Chiefly 
aterials anu- aterials fanu- 
factured factured factured factured 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

North Americal anges ctct bees ieee a 434,821 91,552 | 2,697,874 412,515 85,860 | 2,470,621 
United: Statésen cer aes sa, eee san 434,797 91,546 | 2,694,872 412,310 85, 838 2,463, 232 
PAVASK Gr reset inane, aoe nae ee ert ees 20 6 2,934 203 22 7,348 
Central America and Antilles!........... 48,068 B250dd 19,065 52, 762 20,929 30,095 
Barbad Osis. ac« Cuneo aoa RE EEE — 206 2,169 —_ 3,197 2,161 
SRN AICH: yep NOE Ore ee acd a oroters 252 10, 123 1,387 3,964 9,837 1,508 
rinidadsand: Lobazovees..... eee Pee: leo 105 824 8,076 910 609 
Costay Rica fic: 37a pees ess Ses eee 9,460 — is T5149 —- 1 
CUT aah Sas Re, RRL cot OEE eet ore 2,206 5,139 4,309 2,047 5, 453 2,413 
Guatemala: 3. bees. see. best Ree eee on 3, 236 20 3 5, 037 14 9 
IM OX 1CO) tevsea ss; 15 5 hk, NERS oe ae dy ES et Te 13,915 333 15586 11,773 355 1,905 
Netherlands Antilles.................... 337 a 7,818 274 -— 20,308 
PAA Ait -cocin oo ep Ee Dat SE ee acs 3,595 17 25 5, 806 4 40 
South Americal. ..........5.... 0006s 225,874 7,472 18,985 231,986 10,022 16,118 
BEIbISOUG Ula etre Mea acadeas hereto 10,794 5,891 1,115 10, 685 8,538 1,259 
Brazil. Sede: 8 pages Se ee ee we, 20, 240 772 5,035 27, 298 1, 205 3,120 
Colom Digs si dees once ae epee 23, 153 8 54 24,763 19 38 
Gua does oo A tein Pace ile 2,661 akc 23 3, 743 2 18 
W Gnezuela cniacheeaaraete ee en ieee 146,275 — 8,872 158, 952 — 8,642 
Northwestern Europe!.................. 18, 464 53,180 528,773 18,850 45, 442 480,374 
Uniteduitingdom ayaa... hoe ence 11,718 44,044 397, 629 11,234 38, 292 342,946 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 1,312 2,561 25,209 659 2,554 21,864 
Denmarks seq sesame ce eenn met ce 249 D0 1,870 1,085 62 2316 
EranGeter cts. eerie ee eee 671 1,373 20, 224 291 1,299 20, 456 
Germany, Federal Republic............. 207 1,644 33, 656 261 565 43,659 
Netherlands... ..3: os. S48: $20... pe Eee 3, 693 2,705 15,900 4,270 2,210 16,082 
Swedensay. i. b.tech + teeth oe 168 531 8,642 219 280 8,676 
Switzerland). ln ee eee ee 143 My 20, 292 101 2 19,048 
Southern Europel....................... 25205 2,945 16,171 1,880 3,380 17,599 
At alliyatls tniatsie Ae: on oo MOR OPPs 1,287 1,291 11,693 846 1,449 12,711 
SDAIN eee. seb ees: Stick. See ee 739 1,568 2,311 865 1,824 2,877 
Eastern Europe.......................... 928 269 4,279 910 336 3,481 
Middleslast!.. ..:.3:Secegc. ca on eee le 26,503 64 4,083 20,358 67 3,271 
De banonia. ly Rite aac ce AER eee aoa. 19,576 — 9 17,410 — 3 
Other? Asial: oid. caevond: Ac dts ken 27,547 11,064 49,124 24,574 11,513 55,679 
Ceylon aes. deo de oe 5 Hes Se LOR OE oz 1,047 4,003 9,411 745 2,129 9,653 
Hones Kone aeeeuse en act haan 986 57 3,384 721 31 3,402 
India, sf .teos aes ade ween PR Rts. eae ai le 3, 885 242} 22,500 8, 457 518 24,079 
Malaya and Singapore... 3 17, 294 3, 687 916 Lowieg 4,234 230 
Japan... EVAR ee ee Oa 1,794 507 11,329 2,401 955 15, 841 
Philippines:........ 4. 0st oes. ks ER EE 737 2,170 79 619 3,338 44 
Othier Aftical sc... sss oy ee ek ee 13,891 11,936 25690 16,881 11,781 25882 
British Haat Afmicn. 5. cv. ::..<k.kit eis 3, 285 5,520 588 7,029 eX 1,096 
Unionvof SoutheAirics,....+..-4geece ae 1,629. 1,383 1,604 2,956 1,613 1,342 
Prench, African; Ai goss we oR ee Oke S, 2,455 96 81 2,888 98 198 
Qeennla® cient nenitennitss dota nape ee. 13,753 16,444 12,028 11,008 16,360 15,711 
ANSRALIG slates vio segs Foes SN Aa EG 6,543 9,211 7,711 5,790 8,440 10, 427 
RUN ie ere css SAR Ae ahaa sh eR ee — 5,552 2, — LTH | 36 
New: Zealand: nqpadcad: aps -oage coon 7,191 1,296 85 5,203 1,734 377 
BWAt ee Oh WEN coe ay fal ie cee Rote 385 4,231 5 409 4,868 
OLMIS. DINDOLLS oo te 812, 056 217,702 | 3,353,073 791,725 205,694 | 3,095,778 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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17.—_Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture by Leading 
Countries 1953 and 1954 


1953 


Fully or Fully or 
Country . Raw | Zertly | Chiefly | Raw | Fettly | Chiefly 
Materials ldctnad Manu- Materials f rian Manu- 
factured ae factured 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 

INORG ER A TINCTN Cry ar POE wey eraralShe odie. ofai 519, 922 827,142 | 1,074,494 476,313 814,404 | 1,029,283 
TUTTO CORE dee ictace <b ofbis oie «0/0. 6 ele atetsho che 3 518, 782 826,965 | 1,073,168 474, 886 814,256 | 1,028,011 
Central America and Antilles!........... 9,104 9,049 90,830 7,697 10,899 92,880 
USAT OACOS Se eae te acct Ce bets wack atreae ee 440 541 2,753 394 569 3,415 
WAMAMICH ee eset tak mca cccc rues: 841 177 11,472 913 214 10, 425 
Leeward and Windward Islands......... 158 243 3, 463 166 314 3,451 
Trinidad and LODALO. ssc. veces obec cess 1,561 417 7,512 1, 723 522 9,180 
WAS I ete Beas oc 1 ie ow wha ate alate ede 3,795 1,949 10,380 2,817 1, 822 12,816 
Dominican Republic 157 15 3, 683 134 185 3, 950 
IMGxICO RESET Me Oe obs Ca Sa ae Sab 316 2,748 25, 922 146 3,305 23, 908 
Panama 48 25 4,307 64 123 3,870 
Puerto Rico 779 1,492 5, 482 388 2, 467 4,902 
South: Americal... bose ie cc cie'eh eos ces 33,474 12,113 93,805 27,880 23,190 75,640 
BS EITAShY Ce UTAN Ao. ks deetttpassts S00 vie «0s hess 601 4,111 94 3,344 
ATONE A Mire. MES ws sb oBe ks. of 0:0 oc Stade ata 1,138 1,325 5,178 212 3,453 3,027 
BES eae Seo ee IO She 5 oie AEA wa S «0 sth lake Site 10,596 4,916 22,048 14,089 11,073 19,934 
COLO DI aoe. aie ok OE OS ae oc ARS te 2,061 2,211 15,874 3, 849 3,023 14, 128 
SEC ATA OD te carts hes csbibtao earaeaae dio hase hes edoueiaois 2,600 25 1,595 4,186 42 1,281 
1c) 4) GEE Ss ocd oe Renee oe abt ieee 8, 352 953 5, 803 767 1,070 3,249 
MEO ZOLA Mccabe tether ceo. ninalelessfeinlasousbacore 3,066 922 32,497 3, 605 2,007 24,831 
Northwestern Europel................-. 551, 054 279,695 161, 065 435,545 351,844 170,914 
United) Kingdom... 2.02 .)..... oseaseecean 318,220 246, 850 100, 161 243, 644 302, 472 107, 292 
Belgium and Luxembourg.............-- 46,593 4,918 17,999 39,398 6, 226 9,363 
ERSTCG RT. MSs ccs SARs ao os here ahs ants 7,322 10, 368 14,592 6,991 13, 706 13,101 
Germany, Federal Republic............. 70, 190 7,529 6, 139 58, 104 14, 166 14, 629 
ETS PAIK PI PTE oho eoncca icxataberchedarethistevalesstels 10,818 514 2,024 4,355 1,840 2,626 
Netherland ah jae ce Ok oe his oie: slesc ile oles 33, 993 3,531 4,857 24,649 8,744 6,384 
INTE. Ae eI eas SEA 33, 489 231 3,557 37, 200 243 6,369 
wea tZenlanGl reese & Sroweis rete ora-oretolp ic orelereyets 21,945 1,990 5,898 17, 937 2,958 5,931 
Southern Europel...................+55- 35,308 4,223 17,393 5,932 10,134 19,071 
Gea yop enter cats oe Pita liciSaa: «sia < Date shoals vies 16,954 3,049 13, 167 2,172 Tppli 14, 155 
Eastern Europe!...............0..-.2-65- 1,871 496 1,412 7,096 2,906 3,118 
MEO MEP SNCECORSIA) 05 cic ered ane eratele eta teior _— —_ — 1,056 2,205 1,593 
COSA GIT fete hte Teitien eens ears 1,369 33 538 6,181 25 913 
VEU TES BAS ie ie Ge ees, Smee 17,821 1,294 14,103 9,088 1,682 13,730 
Wssitae lina. Son Senate dis be DRM sw ae cements 6,931 531 1,597 7,181 725 2,268 
EEE COV tein ea tned «tele oo acg.0's aie mics ites 10 10 1, 435 — 5 7,081 
Other Asiatscc. ose. ...isat ge: «. -Baces Or 143, 407 27,462 67,155 78,290 255920 59,227 
BRT Ete PRIM scsi dos Meaveactaiabetsiainio a etstaresasodsse 26, 855 2,287 8,044 3, 145 6,705 7,839 
PEL OH INC thea «sist orn ssa e ofa cietarerw ote "0 281 871 7,848 564 512 7,176 
eee TS be vane oe Met esi ale oe nic isc ab a reR iahereve 23,791 35 8,276 849 1,052 7,069 
ECE See os MAES GAAS Gens Ieee ee 83,935 22,298 12,336 73, 250 14,157 9,066 
PPT PIO RE AAG «25 oleic sins ich b regs iorsiofoce 46 200 13,625 P| 1,017 14,819 
CULTS Wg ¢ (SS an ea ee pe eS 14,439 12,056 43,501 11,869 13,438 37,817 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.. 16 1,111 1,093 590 2,206 1,149 
Union of South Africa 4). si . «65. tates 14,032 9,302 27, 429 10,349 8,979 20,555 
RAR OUTS AME Aci ac te fas eyaicav anonsucesabenaieiaies) — — 3,145 o — 4,071 
MP SCR ISAT ee, SOU Ses oe ee carerseais 1,391 15,691 36, 634 2,263 20,954 41,996 
AMS LTA teh Pie bo hSH R's bs oe ahepee sits 1,042 12,431 26,156 1,891 16,748 27,129 
IN GAVATICRIANG: Wile ccc co sits teri oooh BGR obi 12 1,786 5, 676 31 3,007 11,769 
FUE BES 5 WX PVOT US 2 259s. a1s. ssaputueiucimanispninie 1,327,791 | 1,189,222 | 1,600,392 || 1,062,275 | 1,275,371 | 1,543,626 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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18.—_Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 
1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
nee United | United | _ All United | United | _ All. 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materigls.1c... 2: cient ce e)s.c ct crema crees 459 72,967 81,997 177 91,979 101,534 
Partly manufactured........2...s.c.0e: 18 2,922 4,128 25 3, 730 4,975 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 21,051 32,621 60,870 20,876 36,100 66,278 
Totals, Wield Crops... as-eenass acces. 21,528 108,510 146,995 | 21,078 131, 809 172, 787 


Animal Husbandry— 


RAW. TOStCriGIS...<5c045.. nt es eae 2,002 19,591 43, 453 2,537 16,852 33, 899 
Partly manulacturedss-e-eeede. creer 23,159 7,226 34, 558 16, 186 6,300 26, 266 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 65, 109 16, 605 100, 460 51, 338 15,795 86, 982 
Totals, Animal Husbandry................ 90, 640 43, 422 178, 471 70,061 38, 947 147,147 


All Canadian Farm Products— 


Ra waMmateridlse. ccs scre cose he nese mere eee 2,831 92,558 125, 450 2,714 108, 832 135, 434 
Rartly manitactureds wei teeca omer ce Psp iT 10, 148 38, 685 16,212 10, 030 31,241 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 86, 161 49, 226 161, 331 72,214 51, 895 153, 260 
Toraus, CANADIAN FARM PrRopUCcTS....... 112, 169 151, 932 325, 466 91,140 170, 757 319, 935 


Forricn Farm Propucts—! 


Field Crops— 

Rawimatenisss..ccctereetin Coc bereere il airs! 93, 068 225, 895 2,475 106, 709 239, 486 

Partly manuflacturedtenc ise cueetie 504 abs} s1a93! 72,194 809 13, 867 78,416 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 30, 584 130, 858 238,547 28,279 118, 358 225,995 
Totalswtiield. Crops.-cose eaten ieee 32,441 237,477 536, 636 31, 563 238, 934 543, 897 
Animal Husbandry— 

Rawematerialsesccvssmertes cr ce mea tare 1, 269 4,853 6,703 786 6,111 [sree 

Partly mantiacturede ath ween ee 1 2 4 — 4 22 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 424 6,024 8,870 415 5,755 8,724 
Totals, Animal Husbandry................ 1, 694 10,879 15,577 1,201 11,870 16,079 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Raweimatertals.... os. dodeeus kena eee ek 2,622 97,921 232,598 3, 261 112, 820 246,819 

Partlyzmanufactureds...-es eee cee 505 13; 5938 72,198 810 13,871 78, 438 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 31,008 136, 882 247, 418 28,694 124,113 | ~~ 234,719 
Tota.s, FOREIGN FARM PRODUCTS......... 34, 135 248, 356 552,214 32,765 250, 804 559, 976 
Att Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 

Raw Materiales tie eb esos. kote ea 1,812 166,035 307, 892 2,652 198, 688 341,020 

Partly manufacturedt......5. 4: - eet cu 522 16, 472 76, 322 835 17,597 83,391 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 51, 636 163, 479 299,418. 49,155 154, 458 292,273 
Totats, All’ Meld Cropa, f.t8 >. ween 53,970 345, 986 683, 632 52, 642 370, 743 716, 684 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Raw: materiales: s.0.. stesso toe 3,641 24, 444 50, 155 3,024 22,964 41, 233 

Partly manufactured Ber Be dee tock ah 23,160 7,228 34, 562 16, 187 6, 804 26, 288 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 65, 533 22, 629 109, 331 dL, 752 21,550 95,706 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 92,334 54,301 194,048 71,263 50, 818 163, 227 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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18.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 
1953 and 1954—concluded 


1953 1954 
Origin United | United All United | United | All 
Kingdom | States | Countries }| Kingdom | States | Countries 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Farm Origin—concl. 
All Farm Products— 
MRAGU INR UCEIAIS ©. DS. Sais ve oe eels Qos cor sie 5,453 190,479 358, 048 5,975 221, 652 382,253 
Partly manufactured..,............... 23,682 23, 701 110, 883 17,021 23,901 109,679 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 117,168 186,107 408, 749 100, 908 176,008 387,979 
Totals, Farm Origin..................... 146,303 400, 287 877, 680 123,904 421,561 879,911 
Wildlife Origin 
Spay Materiales + ace sie cc «ss sae qin ay> 475 7,826 9,232 6, 652 8,029 
Partly manufactured... 5. [500%). oss <aiv Saye ane 67 1, 467 1,699 1,781 1,878 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 300 | 55 1,092 598 859 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 842 10, 048 12,023 9,031 10, 766 
Marine Origin 
RAWEIIRLCLIMIS TE COs cctisee cto: cicsidece sees 71 2,729 3,339 2,822 3, 987 
Partly mantraceured. < <6 <jsisie cleats «© of sssiehe ee = — — a _ 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 325} 4,941 8, 232 4, 653 8,359 
Totals, Marine Origin.................... 396 7,670 11,571 7,475 12,346 
Forest Origin 
EL RIAD GOLIAIS neeicrais = oot eleyeie © oneie #0 SAS Shodduonegs 1 6, 462 6,595 6,949 7,128 
Partly manutactured. 04.0. nies. os ale 55 28,377 31,086 - 34 29,144 32, 136 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 4,944 114, 566 127,271 5,090 116, 732 130, 650 
Totals, Forest Origin.................... 5,000 149, 405 164, 952 152,825 169,914 
Mineral Origin 
esr Wants PORTA Suen rsc oe cis eee. as Soke ots ctr Te 5,717 227,221 434,764 4,699 174, 115 390, 208 
Partly manufactured: ..§/.<<.0..02loscess « 19,521 29, 493 64, 274 20, 764 23, 927 53,300 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......,...... 228,010 | 1,814,141 | 2,140,922 192,109 | 1,600,348 | 1,910,120 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... 253,248 | 2,070,855 | 2,639,960 217,572 | 1,798,390 | 2,353,628 
Mixed Origin 
RE WATIAALCLIGMIS eo cei sles o'aic ors cle: cise crolekonsic — 79 79 — 119 119 
Partly manulactured..2¢s.5 06.5. cece eos ses 719 8,507 9,759 417 7,084 8,701 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 46, 882 574, 863 666, 807 44,289 564, 893 657,811 
Totals, Mixed Origin..................... 47,601 582,949 676, 645 44,706 572,096 666,631 
Recapitulation 
ME ANWRITLALCTIAIS fences < s dinles.c.cis 0.00 rien oe oie 9 11,718 434,797 812, 056 11,234 412,310 791, 724 
Partly manufactured.................... 44,044 91,546 217,702 38,293 85,838 205, 694 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 397,629 | 2,694,872 | 3,353,072 342,945 | 2,463,282 | 3,095,778 
METAMGULOUAIS?.. cdc) eee eet 453,391 | 3,221,215 | 4,382,830 392,472 | 2,961,380 | 4,093,196 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers to all commodities of which the basic 
raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’’ covers materials or commodities 
such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, ete. 
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19.— Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 


Origin 


Farm Origin 


CANADIAN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Fisiwa materials some oi-onncgueamy tetom os ae atene ot 
Rartiyanranuraccured j,tae Meee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


AL Obals, Hae: Cropsac. ctos cacao 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials aecc.3% qomp os «>see Me 
artlyamanulachured!¢ a6: acdc eee ae 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals, Animal Husbandry...........0.... 


All Canadian Farm Products— 
Rawomaterialsis, ..c “Mckee ae 
Rartlyamantidetured.f cs csc de eee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Torats, CANADIAN Farm PRopwucts 


Foreign Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Risiweina teria 1s yee rte oc Noemie c 
Rartlymanuractured a. sek) eee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals; Wreldi@ropssscntenisssece. te does a: 


Animal Husbandry— 
Riawematerials ot. vee tee comet 
Partly.manufactured..f-.4:..-67 cece. .- 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals, Animal Husbandry................ 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Rawematerialscae..& ¢.gbs ahr. 8 BER 
Partly manuractirequams oe se, 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Toraus, Forr1GN Farm Propucts......... 


Aut Farm Propucts— 

All Field Crops— 
Raw imaceriais ayaa eer ee eee 
Parthy manufactured .\ ey. ee... .2 ee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals vAlltireld:@ropsieeen ee perme 


All Animal Husbandry— 
aware terials pms, 5.4 shee ee «eee 
Partly manulactured aso .cccetcecns cn +e 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 


For footnote, see end of table. 


1953 and 1954 


All 


$000 


598, 860 

8,377 
182,399 
789, 636 


61,113 
9,867 
45,675 


116, 655 


659, 973 
18, 244 
228,073 


906, 290 


72 
1,571 
20,634 


22,277 


72 
1,571 
20, 640 


22, 283 


598, 932 
9,948 
203, 033 


811,913 


9,867 
45, 681 


116,661 


1953 1954 

United United All United United 
Kingdom States | Countries |} Kingdom States 

$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
260, 640 186, 457 875, 281 189, 903 129, 341 
i , 963 7,473 47 2,931 
44,397 74, 837 202,779 36,996 73,431 
305, 044 264,257 | 1,085,533 ' 226,946 205, 703 
4,695 47,472 61,072 3,931 46, 435 
1,774 4,822 9,865 1,741 4,631 
4,016 27,543 47,556 1,304 23,945 
10, 485 79,837 118, 493 6,976 75,011 
265, 335 233,929 936, 353 193, 835 175,776 
1,781 7,785 17, 338 1,787 7,561 
48,413 102,379 250, 335 38, 300 97,377 
315,529 344,093 | 1,204,026 233, 922 280,714 
— 6 6 — 72 
—_ iva, 1,382 18 1,304 
452 13, 700 20,188 530 1b eye 
452 14, 928 21,576 548 13, ols 
_ 1 6 — 6 
— 1 6 _— 6 
— 6 6 — he 
— 1,222 1,382 18 1,304 
452 13,702 20, 194 530 12,142 
452 14,930 21,582 548 13,518 
260, 640 186, 463 875, 287 189, 903 129, 413 
if , 185 8,855 65 4,235 
44,849 88, 537 222,967 37,526 85, 567 
305, 496 279,185 | 1,107,109 227,494 219,215 
4,695 47, 472 61,072 3,931 46, 435 
1,774 4,822 9,865 1,741 4,631 
4,016 27,544 47, 562 1,304 23,951 
10, 485 79,838 118, 499 6,976 75,017 


| | | |_ | 


Countries 


; 
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1§.— Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 
1953 and 1954—concluded 


1953 1954 
Origin United ) United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$'000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Farm Products— 
MAW MACCEIBIS iss bo adds os cd. odoeeeen: 265,330 233,936 936,359 193,835 175, 848 660,045 
Partly manufactured.................. 1,781 9,007 18,721 1,805 8,866 19,815 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 48,865 116, 080 270,528 38,830 109,518 248, 714 
Totals, Farm Origin..................... 315,981 359,023 | 1,225,608 234,470 294, 232 928,574 
Wildlife Origin 
Ravimaterialss: 400 4. kaee Bec 5 eer 3,900 16,784 21,122 4,117 18,704 Derr Bie 
Partly mianutactured ) see. 6s Bs 8 tas ne 1 481 666 31 503 748 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 3 567 605 48 492 568 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 3,904 17,832 225393 4,196 19,699 24, 453 
Marine Origin 
Ravw-materials eve. ... 2) dis ok cave be BEDS: 1 67, 967 68, 858 3 73, 469 74,700 
Pa ye aM AMMA CUUTEQ eee esl Di Genmice 65 705 770 50 493 544 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 4,783 14,371 44,161 11,509 15,718 56, 850 
Totals, Marine Origin.................... 4,849 83, 043 113,789 11,562 89,680 132,094 
Forest Origin 
awn aterialsis ont icob Give. es adh A 8,200 |; 53,394 64, 142- 7,493 50, 253 61, 226 
Partly manufactured: :.). 5 -c.06. 6. 0nr8... 79,315 430,781 556, 129 106, 059 454, 760 623, 307 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 23, 134 607, 299 675, 214 33, 138 602,421 694, 064 
Totals, Forest Origin........2........... 110,649 | 1,091,474 | 1,295,485 146,690 | 1,107,434 | 1,378,597 
Mineral Origin 
UA WaRAT WOU See Bere ica Shes savers an sated aaron es 40,784 144, 814 235, 418 38,196 154, 566 241,121 
Partly q@manniactured. 23. spe. ss cc Bees soe 165, 688 385, 703 612, 571 194, 523 349, 160 630, 352 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. Py yee 193, 793 381, 248 Ty l57 173,064 326, 086 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... 218,844 724,311 | 1,229,237 239,876 676,790 | 1,197,559 
Mixed Origin 
Rawamnateriaisn, stesso. aes dee ts TS. & — 1, 886 1,891 — 2,046 2,047 
Bartiv imaniuiaesured.:.: dose ke... c. durdk 2s — 288 365 3 474 605 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.........:... 11,003 141, 057 228, 637 16,611 126,798 217,344 
Totals, Mixed Origin..................... 11, 003 143,231 230,893 16,614 129,318 219,996 
Recapitulation 
CANINA LONGAIS S85 cans oc cide we ae 318, 220 518,782 | 1,327,791 243,644 474,886 | 1,062,275 
Partly manufactured.................... 246,850 826,965 | 1,189,222 302,472 814, 256 1,275,371 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 100,161 | 1,073,168 | 1,600,392 107,292 | 1,028,011 1,548, 626 
APE AUIRER OCRIS. 0550s ses net coe 3 22a 665,232 | 2,418,915 | 4,117,406 653,408 | 2,317,153 | 3,881,272 


1Jn this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers to commodities actually. produced, in 
their original state, on Canadian farms. ‘Foreign Farm Products’’ covers materials or commodities such as 
Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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20.—Imports according to Purpose by Group 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Producers’ Materials........... “eed Yo 175,166 829,371 | 1,360,283 148, 495 761,674 | 1,247,502 
Farm Materials— 
1 Boye Co leses chon, |, gue area Gre aeon 1 10, 896 10,979 1 15,509 17,201 
Mertilizeraeeer cc bee es ees 145 O23 aso 144 10, 471 12h oos 
BCOUS ahr cree acid oxo eerste ents fone! ct ometereeete 122 1,603 2,410 53 2,298 3,158 
Other feet tere co cth eons sak eres 782 8, 827 10,261 939 9,224 10,971 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 1,049 31,050 35,977 |} | 1,186 37,502 43, 662 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
ood andi beverages... ae 4 359 6, 183 9,531 226 6,942 10,176 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............ -— 1,514 2,769 — 1,610 2,596 
Textiles, clothing, cordage............. 81,908 143,593 289, 897 62, 224 134, 643 243,050 
Fur and leather goods’.......--. .a.+- 6,711 26, 488 38,031 5, 208 23, 883 32,596 
Sawinillawenye. soc evens 5 oe ns Mere maces — — — — — — 
Rubber inGustries:. acceso cso! - <decupa-rae 880 11, 413 30, 197 654 10, 835 27,147 
Other manufactures.....e- sae nee 66, 841 483, 660 796,265 61,300 426, 382 734, 225 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials. ... 156, 698 672,850 | 1,166,689 129,612 604,296 | 1,049,791 
Building and Construction Materials..... 17,359 123,269 155,340 17,705 117, 426 151,515 
Other Producers’ Materials.............. 60 2,202 2,276 2,450 2,534 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 85,416 791,880 905,959 711,506 815,748 
ATIN, vate ire here eer otiesiee ap toyota 6,260 206, 461 215, 850 141,084 150, 478 
Commerce and industry...............-- 79,156 585, 418 690, 109 570, 422 665,270 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 4,872 249, 822 273,528 197,441 2325509 
dk 2) Re Aion oe ERROR: Beer eae 4,794 238,745 262,316 185,904 220,911 
MISChriCib Vico ct nee. sone Serene —_ 315 315 1,198 1,198 
Tiubricants Peek e aster see 78 10, 762 10, 897 10, 339 10, 451 
Transport: ...vccscc aoe ee 66, 258 482,863 552,859 422,724 473,900 
ROS Tae Behe LET ee See ae 37, 802 322,012 363,170 263,014 293,359 
Rail oe Pua a eee pr ae eer eel 3,641 20, 185 23, 834 34, 088 an ia 
Water h.cewoacr or Sree car iene 1,116 6, 167 7,651 7,475 8,385 
Aircraltic.tio atc eee er eae 23,699 134, 199 158, 204 118, 147 135, 045 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
WMGUSURY Soo ws eee ea ae aa a 4,670 37, 208 45,608 33,971 42,036 
Advertising materially. .:s8-e. ~4e eee 391 6, 008 6, 507 6,519 7,088 
Containers cosa or ce ee cee 4,114 22 2o4 29, 428 21,515 28,732 
Otherec8 aren Meee eter eo 165 9, 466 9,674 5,937 | - . 6,216 
Consumer Goods..................00000. 89,353 464, 052 827,552 464,227 848,077 
OOS Beceem es oe eo oais oe ee 10,551 125,724 273, 620 149,027 308, 852 
Bi GVErapes ere soc a mine se 13, 287 19,061 114,970 17,235 124,141 
SMOoKersasuppluesnaavte coe eee eee 361 38, 430 4,152 3,206 4,027 
Clothing Recta hee eee 19,185 25,477 50, 896 22,018 47,596 
Household goods’... cen soe 30, 702 147,375 194, 412 129, 409 175,197 
Jewellery, time pieces, etc............... 2,058 10,955 30, 683 9,179 26, 382 
Books, educational supplies, etc.......... 3,569 51,095 58,052 53, 967 61, 632 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 5, 607 41,041 51,801 36, 602 46, 947 
Medical'supplies; €te.s. ..2-.c0-2 ote ee oe 2,442 32,246 37,990 34, 862 41,142 
Op ner ae eee Res to cash. See 1,591 7,649 10,975 8,721 12,161 
Munitions and War Stores............... 3,090 40,419 44,713 29,317 41,132 
Live Animals for Food................... — 486 486 301 301 
Unclassified on cccsten sens aa ee 24,566 324,613. 371,842 26,519 340,218 391, 939 


Totals, Imports.................... 453,391 | 3,221,214 | 4,382,830 392,472 2,961,380 4,093,196 
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21.— Exports according to Purpose by Group 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States | Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Producers’ Materials.................... 592,583 | 1,874,308 | 3,135,039 582,328 | 1,789,319 | 2,950,157 
Farm Materials— 
BVO GOLS MEAG es, okies wage nc eee ewes ss 42,882 143,601 257, 388 41,190 99,932 169, 681 
MPOPLINIZOLREA. seen eee tetas Fe. ASR. OE 40 40,510 43, 290 — 39,755 42,934 
Se DE corr nn Regs Py cr ene 736 14, 480 19,246 2,091 12,748 17,977 
OUTS a5 Gritty S paclens < at neue tiers ae — 4,201 4,256 -- 2,483 2,645 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 43, 657 202,741 324,181 43, 282 154,918 233, 238 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
POOd SHG DEVETAZES.... caves stewees ace * 206,391 23,720 567,939 132,990 12,017 375,364 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............ 12,905 6 15,690 14,579 10 18, 096 
Textiles, clothing, cordage............. 868 4,696 10, 988 1,150 Q,202 8,579 
Hur inaeather COOUSs. .ss6ce co isare oe 6,095 25,082 36, 154 7,109 25,528 SON haa 
Ra wannliaeeini. Ween tie rit. Ses) nL: 1,052 3, 433 5, 408 826 3,044 5, 162 
Fab Derineiiseries ere Freitas s.0'<ja 0 —— 349 352 8 305 | 322 
Other manulactires: os. . oo. ccs wee ee 264,890 | 1,376,507 | 1,846,181 308,346 | 1,332,581 | 1,900,704 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials.... 492,201 | 1,483,793 | 2,482,712 465,009 | 1,375,718 | 2,348,004 
Building and Construction Materials..... 56, 724 237,390 327,580 74, 037 258, 467 368, 485 
Other Producers’ Materials.............. — 384 566 — 216 429 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 9,521 143,730 215,934 6,106 123,178 205,900 
UAE TITS Ores eee Ae aoe oki sisi Guhens abyss 266 73,719 91,326 227 64, 402 89,415 
Commerce and industry................ 9, 256 70,010 124, 608 5,879 58,775 116, 485 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 1,055 15,338 18,184 1,429 12,516 17,551 
iE g! | ie 2 oe Re a Re A Oe ek 1,055 6,984 9,796 1, 429 5, 089 10,028 
HJ CCERIOIEY oats ak cpa ra oxo Sasranciot tn: _— 8,343 8,345 _— 7,420 7,422 
ASTI CAN US NR rete csc he be bo oe ny wee —_ 12 42 — 6 101 
TransSpPortsaces et eee Peete cwr ets 1,822 44,047 149, 772 982 31,676 82,015 
UO COE ee Tre Mee ree as leas acted ii 214 4,096 80, 707 305 4,505 36, 603 
PaO nee ais Reais kts sinizs — 2,132 9,041 2 419 8, 439 
\NERLES gaa ot Nolita tae Oe Rane cnn ee ae — 1,304 19,778 1 1,629 8,530 
ATRERAL LON EN PRUNE ed alonHte eRe oaqaderaees 1,609 36,515 40, 247 675 25,023 28, 442 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
PNA CISOrY. es SE 238 4,562 8,922 478 4,606 8,745 
ORUHINEES Mee meee ho Pia tiara ns we Sole das 238 4,562 8,801 478 4,606 8, 658 
DEN ET eke wes Re yAuicid Mees ie TEN —_ _— 121 — 1 87 
Consumer Goods........................ 51,123 228,875 428,768 49,615 225,006 421,513 
OG teenie toe eee Bate mrot ele 48, 633 149, 493 317,670 47 , 227 149,135 314, 740 
IBS VRLAges it tee eA Leas. am 919 57,706 68, 094 682 57,181 64, 660 
Brokers? SUppHes 1620. 7 Soe bstorer stoke 103 28 437 88 29 506 
GIy ior ggie 2 IG i: are on ies OS 411 4,589 6, 800 402 4,139 6, 639 
Household goods: 228s ses cease sees 56 2,560 7,139 76 2,556 8,519 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc................ 29 168 842 22 153 961 
Books, educational supplies, etc.......... 235 AB Gy 7,891 337 3,840 8,842 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 539 8,398 11,583 525 6,577 10, 102 
Medical Supplies; C66... 650 ccieiereisisere eed ierns 189 2,231 7,661 255 1,363 6, 766 
OPAL Gyigy RRR te eae ae SSCS eee ee 11 352 644 1 32 278 
Munitions and War Stores.............. — 38,391 43,983 — 52,022 53,352 
Live Animals for Food................... — 6,562 6,706 -- 11,071 11,203 
MINTCTABSUM CA, Lobos: 6 ds Sd ceed see syele © 8,890 63,101 110,104 12, 469 67,760 130, 836 
WTotalsfpEcport) 35. F220 ee 665,232 | 2,418,915 | 4,117,406 653,408 | 2,317,153 | 3,881,272 
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Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


Since the end of World War II there has been a substantial increase in the value of ~ 


Canada’s exports and imports. Changes in the value of trade however are the joint 
product of changes in the volume of goods traded and of the prices at which transactions 
are conducted. To assess the significance of value changes it is desirable to eliminate 
the contributions made to them by the price and volume factors. 

Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this in- 
formation. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale and retail prices. 
Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part 
of export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 
trade represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. 
By dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are removed 
from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the same time-base 
an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year to year. 

The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs slightly from that of 
the regular trade statistics, changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The 
chief difference is that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been combined 
into one group, ‘agricultural and animal products’’, and that the sub-group “rubber and 
its products” has been transferred from this group to the “‘miscellaneous group”’. 

The import totals differ from those usually published by the exclusion of certain goods 
brought into Canada by the governments of the United Kingdom and NATO countries 
for the use of their defence forces. ‘Table 22 shows the value of trade adjusted for pricing 
purposes, and the value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 1952-55. 

There has been comparatively little change in export or import prices in the period 
covered by Table 22 and as a result the year-to-year change shown by the volume indexes 
closely resembles that shown by the corresponding value indexes. However even in this 
period the part played by falling prices in accentuating the relatively moderate decline 
in export volume from 1952 to 1954 stands out clearly. In periods of rapid and wide- 
spread price change such as 1950-52, value statistics diverged appreciably from the 
movements shown by the volume series. 


22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade 
by Commodity Group 1952-55 


Commodity Group! 1952 1953 1954 1955 
DECLARED VALUES 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Declared Values of Imports.............0..0..0..0 00.0 c eevee, 4,030,468 | 4,382,830 | 4,093,196 4,712,370 
Agricultural and animal products........................00. 522,597 526, 025 579, 962 — 600, 292 
Pibrés and textileset. Pent ern ee ee ae 359, 440 387,115 333, 324 381,613 
Wood productsiand:paner:.¢.. ee eee 129, 411 154, 445 158, 912 188, 431 
Tron‘and steel/andiproducts@e... 3. Sse... eee seen 154075232 1,521,044 1,312,976 1,597,472 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............0..000c eee ee ees 304, 218 376,170 368, 638 411,512 
Non-metallic minerals and products......................5. 638, 754 654, 524 594, 638 659,171 
Chemicals and fertilizers). oa eet ee 190, 843 225,786 224, 984 265,012 
Miscellaneous............. Sheree tos sk ORE Bee i Di Oe 464, 059 507, 986 494,755 563, 504 
Totals, Adjusted Imports?..........5........4 3 re 4,011,555 | 4,353,094 | 4,068,190 4,667,007 
Imports for use of U.K. and NATO Governments........... 18,9138 29,736 25, 006 ~ 45, 363 
Declared Values of Exports’... ................0...0...00025. 4,301,080 | 4,117,406 | 3,881,272 4,281,784 
Agricultural and-anunal products& aco hoe ee 1, 403, 747 1,339,348 1,062, 206 1,006, 146 
Wibres and téxtiles, 0 J... sks. 2 aes Be ot, 27,697 24,333 20,969 22,816 
Wood products and paper: :. 5 <bean 1,366, 787 1, 295, 396 1,378, 354 1,520,921 
Tron and steel’and products:<....5.2)2.0:..../.980.8.....1. 417,538 376,891 307, 537 402,957 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............0.c00eeeeeeee 706, 732 682,183 709,017 826, 390 
Non-metallic minerals and products.......................-. 143, 474 147,393 145, 573 206, 200 
Chemicals and fertilizer... vcs1 e-ceerierereet ee 124,565 137, 885 161, 293 210,040 
Miscellancotist 514.5. ; Seah. beeen, Ee 110, 540 113,977 96,323 86,314 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1007. 
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22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade 


by Commodity Group 1952-55—concluded 


Commodity Group! 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
VALUE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

BROT A ee te ae. Se Bde URSA A a 152-3 165-2 154-4 177-1 
Agricultural.and animal products. 6.2 Gci. cece scene oes oe 129-7 130-5 143-9 149-0 
IDLER AUC COXON OB ea cce y denice eeireiie cities nee heh Sep eae 102-5 110-4 95-1 108-8 
Woodrproducts and PAPC si56. 6.65 ioesais: «seis: « Gon epee roe 183-4 218-9 225-3 267-1 
Wron aH Steel SUG PLOUUCLS cases sot evs ao fae Mealiecr ane ni wes 179-0 194-2 167-6 203-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............0.000c ce ceeuees 194-5 240-5 235-7 263-1 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............-00eeeee 105-9 108-5 98-6 109-3 
hemicals ane Lercilizers ibive . ceileccscns bs ocala. sas WA wee 157°3 186-2 185-5 218-5 
Nirah lancund ane Ute at ae ie Fhe Oe ae oe eRe ie. de 317-9 347 +9 338-9 386-0 

PPOMIOS ICIP RDOLGS S22 eo ieee ah ee ya gees 139-9 133-9 126-2 139-2 
Agricultural and animal products..................00ce eee 134-3 128-1 101-6 96-2 
EMBER ANCOR DEES ae. Kec shisluijeles sa tiocdbin Son wndetneriit dian 60-8 53°4 46-0 50-1 
Wopd wrsuucts era panerticct: egik en eh losses yas akties red 143-3 135-8 144-5 159°5 
PPON ANC RUPE ANG. PTOCICUS). ois calor pans on galstersiavelelvanats: =A eeogs.o! era 115-1 103-9 84-7 111-0 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............0.ccceeeeeees 178-5 172-3 179-1 208-7 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............cceeeeeeees 151-2 155-3 153-4 217°3 
RICANS LOB IZOE Sloss Gt mans ot Gsercke bietolae etocenantas ezove ls 156-0 172-7 202-0 263-1 
MINCE ANGOUBE RT. acer hie ca eihh sa tlds Mii dlnathiroe dont, Han dene 113-8 117-4 99-2 88-9 

Price INDEXES 
(1948 =100) 

| UTICA aete aroibre GCOS RE Pee Aa sa cae Seta, gina ease 110-4 109-4 109-5 110-5 
Agricultural and animal products..................000000008 102-3 97-4 104-4 99-8 
MERC ANC LC AA LES nen fa lalety gests ats Grebe sec mem atente eochns Gaae Hees 108°5 100-4 99-8 95-5. 
Woodiproducts and: Papers tae veyrs seth cos eee eee coe a 115-3 117-1 117°5 119-4 
NTOMANC Stel ANC VTOGUCUS.» -fcauic sere bocmitcarl sno Sawaal 117°3 120-1 120-4 125-2 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............00cc-ceeeeees 120-5 119-7 120-4 124-8 
Non-metallic minerals and products.....................005- 101-7 104-8 102-1 100-6 
@hemuicalsiand fertilizer<4. 6 oP Seces tis eee» cae bee ok Shs. oe 109-0 109-4 108-1 109-9 
WIROCTOOUG ee tec cra nue aii gin cdteca tes iyi on St wisest tots 123-5 111-0 105-3 119-7 

MURPOMNON GIO UME IIOFGS 8 Ses c es ccicsasines Sotlcsisiticd s cone he fs tctotis es 121-8 118-3 115-1 117-5 
Agricultural and animal products AAA ae mechs Pee Ghats eS Maes 107-6 103-5 96-8 96-5 
PLCS ANC PORETICS: coe ¢ arate nise. delasis Gua ccle Kolieasals fame: 120-0 114-1 108-6 106-4 
WOOG PLOGUCUSANG PADECM. «.5.- oie os oc coe siete se aevek che ooh 122-4 118-3 116-3 118-0 
APORTANC: GUCCL AIC PLOCUCUSS sc dees a etieis ws ate dreee Ses Pees oo vale 131-4 134-2 132-3 133-3 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............2000ccceeeeeees 142-6 135-0 134-6 149-4 
Non-metallic minerals and products.................0.00000- 143-1 149-5 150-2 149-9 
Chemieslé and’ fertilizer: o..0 042 Stee crete. on Soke oe bees 119-3 117-1 115-0 114-8 
LARC ANTES TREES ae ens Oy Tae oo i oe ee re 129-7 123 -6° 123-5 |. 125-2 

VotuME INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Imports?..... Bede eatacacossnatoinere tops nt avnetes vomerbatninseiai mabe savieucuar retest 138-0 151-0 141-0 160-3 
Agricultural and animal products.................... mae ny’ 126-8 134-0 137-8 149-3 
Ntresand. LAXxtHesic tentials u/s tote bescdoa aero pas sad eke lbe- Eee 94-5 110-0 95-3 113-9 
NVOOd ‘products. and PANeEr |... aooes « ...screle ae «ate ste eatin 159-1 186-9 191-7 223-7 
Pon ANG SLO aC. BFOOUCLA: 54.0 tts vate eee eh osc ee ok cote 152-6 161-7 139-2 162-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............0 cece cece eeees 161-4 200-9 195-8 210-8 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............2...ee008: 104-1 103°5 96-6 108-6 
Chemicals angdsfertiizer cc.) oc... < i.5..6th oes cree de oboe oleae 144-3 170-2 171-6 198-8 
Miscellaneous.......... 2 yay Matsa Pet paraet ah’ Ah Pa IN, SAN 257-4 313-4 321-8 322-5 

PPITICR TICE TION ERS tots ct oe te Sa ces inte occ er deen’ 114-9 113-2 109-6 118-5 
Agricultural and animal yeoduets react, wae ie teen Bie 124-8 123-8 105-0 99-7 
Fibres and textiles. . rr erent RR ee a tae RAS cbr 50-7 46-8 42-4 47+1 
Wood products and paper. dee, Reece ee MEY Ieee denn ee eee oo 117-1 114-8 124-2 135-2 
EPOW AIO EECCL HNG: PTOUUGIRs... osc cue oc pees? ¢ tke ee eedaes 87-6 77-4 64-0 83-3 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............2.00eeeeeeeee 125-2 127:6 133-1 139-7 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............000000000- 105-7 103-9 102-1 145-0 
PT ANG FOL UIIZ OE 5c5 tis Pe arcs sincere yotancan he adce oe om-apnd.ot 130-8 147-5 175-7 229-2 
LASTS SNS OT tice, Sika Nee Bia ert Ae IS oe) SB le eee A ee 87-7 95-0r 80-3 71-0 

1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, p. 1006). 

2 Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom ‘and NATO Governments. 3 Excludes exports a foreign 


produce. 
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PART III.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 


Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


A summary of Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with other 
countries is presented in statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
The current account statement, showing all current exchanges of goods and services, 
reveals income and expenditures abroad and the extent to which these are out of balance. 
The capital account presents an analysis of the movements of capital which have occurred 
during the periods covered by the current account. * , 


Each year since 1950, with the exception of 1952, Canada’s current expenditures 
abroad have exceeded external current receipts. The resulting current account deficits 
that have occurred in this period of rapid Canadian development have been financed by 
inflows of capital. Current account deficits have customarily been associated with periods 
of Canadian prosperity and once again the rate of recent Canadian growth with the develop- 
ment of new resources has been the underlying element in the strength of Canadian demands 
for imported goods and services. High levels of investment at a time when defence ex- 
penditures have also been very heavy together with rising levels of consumption have 
contributed to the deficits. Before 1955 the deficits in recent years have not been large 
in proportion to the high levels of total current transactions and, until then, capital inflows 
of a long term type were large enough to finance the deficits in most periods. But in 1955 
the current deficit rose to a new peak of $692,000,000 which represented a higher proportion 
of current receipts than for any year since 1930, and this deficit was substantially more 
than the net inflow of longterm capital. 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
More detailed information is given in the publications, Canadian Balance of International Payments and Canada’s 
International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954. 


THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


(QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE ) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 1951-55 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Current Account Transactions.—The current deficit in 1954 of $432,000,000 was 
only slightly less than that of $443,000,000 in 1953, although there was some slowing down 
in Canadian economic activity late in 1953 and also in 1954. The size of the deficit in 
1954 was not greatly reduced as there was some decline in current external receipts and 
also in expenditures abroad and by the second half of the year upward trends in economic 
activity had reappeared in North America. The relative stability in the balance was also 
partly caused by opposite movements in the balances of merchandise trade and of other 
current transactions. A change from an import balance on merchandise trade to an 
export balance was partly offset by a larger deficit on non-merchandise account. 


- The change in 1954 from an import balance to a small export balance in the balance 
on merchandise trade, when adjusted for use in balance of payments statements, was 
not as large as occurred in the merchandise account in immediately preceding years. 
There was however a considerable contraction in the value of both exports and imports. 
Prominent among influences on Canadian trade in 1954 were the divergent trends in 
industrial activity in North America and western Europe. Declines occurred in exports 
to the United States and to overseas countries but the latter decline was concentrated in 
a few commodities, such as wheat and automobiles, subject to special influences. Other 
exports overseas were greater, reflecting the high level in economic activity in western 
Europe particularly. Although there were general declines in Canadian imports in 1954 
influenced by the interruption in Canadian expansion, the value was still higher than in 
any year prior to 1953. The decline in value of imports was probably greater than shown 
but a change in the procedure of coding imports increased the value of imports in June 
1954 by an estimated $40,000,000. Import prices remained stable in contrast to export 
prices which fell by 2-7 p.e. 


The deficit on non-merchandise account of $445,000,000 was at a new high level in 
1954, accounted for to a great extent by larger deficits on income and travel account. These 
two items, along with a deficit on all other current transactions, were responsible for most 
of the current deficit. The large deficit on income account was attributable to larger 
payments of both interest and dividends to investors abroad at a time when receipts of 
interest and dividends were lower. The increase in the deficit on travel account resulted 
mainly from a rise in Canadian travel expenditures in overseas countries. The travel 
account with the United States showed comparative stability in the face of the recession 
in business in North America. The deficit on freight and shipping account was less in 
1954 than in 1953 but it remained high in comparison with earlier years. The deficit on 
miscellaneous current transactions was higher mainly because of a larger reduction in 
receipts than in payments. 


Although only a small reduction occurred in the size of the current deficit with all 
countries, there were larger changes in the bilateral imbalance in Canada’s accounts. The 
current deficit with the United States fell by $97,000,000 to $807,000,000 and the surplus 
with the United Kingdom rose by a slightly larger amount to $229,000,000. At the same 
time considerable contractions occurred in the current surplus with the rest of the over- 
seas world. 


The reduction in the deficit with the United States was caused by a greater fall in 
imports than in exports. The reduction in the deficit on commodity account however 
was partly offset by a considerable increase in the deficit on invisibles arising mainly from 
a sharp advance in net payments of interest and dividends. 


_.. The enlarged..surplus with the United Kingdom was still considerably less than in 
other postwar years except for 1950, 1951 and 1953. The increase in 1954 was the result 
of changes in both trade and non-merchandise items. In response to strong increases in 
industrial activity in the United Kingdom, Canadian exports of industrial materials rose 
and offset the decline in wheat exports. At the same time Canadian imports from the 
United Kingdom fell, particularly imports of textiles and automobiles, The smaller deficit 
on invisibles reflects mainly some large non-recurring defence payments for services in 1953. 
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The surplus with countries included in the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation was smaller than in any other postwar year and that with other sterling area 


countries was about one-half the size of the previous year, while the surplus with the . 


remaining group of other countries almost disappeared in 1954. Exports to each of these 
groups of countries declined in 1954. A considerable decline in wheat exports was primarily 
responsible but motor vehicle exports also contributed. Exports of some industrial 
materials however were higher, particularly to western Europe. In contrast to the decline 
in exports, imports from these areas were either well maintained or higher. A sharp rise 
in the deficit on invisibles with western European countries can be traced primarily to 
increased freight and shipping payments. : 


Capital Movements.—The longterm capital inflows which have been a prominent 
feature of Canada’s capital account in recent years are closely related to the financing of 
Canadian development. Many of these inflows are for the direct development of Can- 
adian resources by non-resident firms. Some have taken the form of Canadian borrowing 
in the United States through the sale of new issues of Canadian securities while others 
have arisen from international trading in securities and other means. Although in some 
areas of development capital inflows have been the predominant source of financing, this 
is not so with all types of new investment in Canada. Consequently foreign capital has 
been only a minority contributor to the total investment in Canada although a relatively 
large contributor to some spheres of industrial development. 


The outstanding feature of capital movements in 1954 was again the predominance 


of inflows of a longterm character, and inflows for direct investment were once again the | 


largest group of net inflows. However total inflows for direct investment at $392,000,000 
were less than the $426,000,000 recorded in the preceding year in contrast to a rising trend 
up until 1953. Inflows of new capital for direct investment in the petroleum industry 
continued to rise to a new peak of $177,000,000 but declines occurred in inflows for direct 
investment in other mining industries and in manufacturing. United States capital con- 
stituted about three-quarters of the net inflow in 1954 but made up a somewhat lower 
proportion of total direct investment inflow than in recent years. The inflow from the 
United Kingdom at $75,000,000 was at a new peak but that from other countries was less 
than in 1958. 


The net inflow of capital for longterm investment through the sale of new issues of 
Canadian securities abroad amounted to $128,000,000 in 1954, somewhat less than in 1953, 
Sales of new issues at $331,000,000 were only moderately less than in 1953 but retirements 
at $203,000,000 were considerably higher. New issues were concentrated in the early 
months of the year and the volume declined as the margin between interest rates in Canada 
and the United States narrowed. 


For the first time since 1951 trade in outstanding Canadian securities led to a capital 
inflow in 1954 of $63,000,000 a result of widely divergent capital movements. Canadians 
repurchased government bonds mainly from the United States but sold corporation bonds 
and stock to the United States, United Kingdom and other countries. While the rate 
of repatriation was considerably higher than in 1953 there was a marked growth in sales 
to non-residents of securities of Canadian corporations. These included net sales of 


$121,000,000 worth of stocks of Canadian companies, Contributing to this development. 


was a change in administrative arrangements in the United States which facilitated the 
formation of Canadian diversified management investment companies with important 
tax advantages to United States investors. 


Among other capital inflows were repayments of $72,000,000 on Canada’s war and 
postwar loans to overseas governments, a rise of $34,000,000 in non-resident holdings of 
Canadian dollars and a small balance of $7,000,000 from liquidations of Canadian holdings 
of outstanding foreign securities. 
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Outflows of $33,000,000 for purchases of foreign new issues included a $25,000,000 
Canadian currency issue of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
There were also outflows of $81,000,000 connected with direct investments in Canadian 
enterprises abroad and an outflow of $121,000,000 in the capital account with the United 
States reflecting a rise in official holdings of gold and United States dollars. The remaining 
group of private short term movements of capital was close to balance in 1954 in sharp 
contrast with very heavy outflows of private short term capital in the two preceding years, 
This group covers a great variety of transactions subject to a wide degree of variability. 


1.—Current Account between Canada and Ali Countries 1936-55 
(Millions of dollars) 


Re Net Ealance 
et Balance : on Current 
Year Current Current including oe q Account 
Receipts! Payments? | Mutual Aid Mut 1 AG d Indicating 
Exports init: Net Movement 
of Capital 
TORO Cee ae es ok Oe ace sLa ters 1,430 1,186 +244 — +244 
DOS tie eee eee. eeu 3a sk aitprstns «ote: 1,593 1,413 +180 —_ +180 
Ly Mee Seta IRC tote Ewace prays nafs a 1,361 1,261 +100 —_ +100 
BL bene Scorentortemen [sient te. teararet iia tar 1,457 1 yas tL +126 — +126 
BS AUN oe cera hac as rete itare. ree ave forex 3, =, bares che 1,776 1,627 +149 — +149 
TEAR. Se crane onyegle Siew baieetnael is 2,458 1,967 +491 a= +491 
UE PA BOS eats Tek 8 ae, Sy a. oe Re, Seale Oa, 3,376 2,279 +1,101 —1,002 +99 
RO eee ise My settle a hire Ass 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
OPER PICS took SN Bee, ae ae MOE Se 4,557 3,539 +1,018 — 960 +58 
jal os fad AL ae OR SENG ie ae aly Grace MMR Ot 4,456 2,910 +1,546 —858 +688 
LAS em ie Fay’ be re, OL a on en Seg 3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
TECH pied. ts, a Sate Eat va i a ah ca. PS 3,748 3,699 +49 _— +49 
TAG See ee nertat Ne Ste Sst oof 4,147 3,696 +451 — +451 
LL pongee ©. tno SARE By Meee Te ae Be 4,089 3,912 +177 +177 
ee Dae 2 Tee tae ear a aly Rt ie 4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
BOD 15s asa crs dead wetness flee 6,311 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
VOR DIS ce beatnik cot sci Sst olsers nie 5,858 5, 494 +364 —200 +164 
POSS ee ayer hci Aik cee SehetoN das & clears siete 5,737 5,934 —197 —246 — 443 
TORS Wi ebatr Sacto ae suthos h side, oeisnsse 5,520 5, 668 —148 —284 — 432 
FO St AA Se tie son Kisco we eRe nice 6,061 6,531 —470 —222 —692 
1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries 1936-55 


Norr.—In the years 1942-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


: ; Other : : Other 
United United All United United All 
Year States! | Kingdom? HAS rae Countries Year States! | Kingdom? pl Countries 

£956" —1 +122 +123 +244 1946 —607 +500 +567 +460 
Mote 2 —77 +135 +122 +180 1947 —1,134 +633 +550 +49 
GSS eee. —149 +127 +122 +100 1948 —393 +486 +358 +4651 
Rape —116 +137 +105 +126 1949 —601 +446 +-332 +177 
1940..... —292 +348 +98 +149 1950 —400 +24 +42 —334 
WaT Os, —318 +734 +75 +491 1951 —951 +223 +211 —517 
1942..... —180 +1, 223 +58 +1,101 1952 —849 +388 +625 +164 
1943..... —19 -+1,149 +76 +1, 206 1953 —904 +133 +328 —443 
1 ne +31 +746 +241 +1,018 1954.... —807 +229 +146 —432 
Rab sa +36 +747 +763 +1,546 || 1955p...) —1,041 +341 +8 —692 
nD OREO iu co A Teeth eh dls bo ed Ei Pee A ae ae te 

1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 2 Excludes wheat exports diverted to other overseas 


countries and exports of gold. 3 Includes estimated value of wheat sold in European countries. 
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3,—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries 1950-55 


(Millions of dollars) 
0 ———————— EET EE 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
A. Current Recerts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted )!..............eeeeeeeeees 3,139 | 3,950 | 4,889} 4,152} 3,929 4,332 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries. ..cce.o- os oe auc sie 57 145 200 246 284 222 
Gold production available for export............-...2++55 163 150 150 144 155 155 
Tourist and travel expenditure.................-ss+++.0s- 275 274 275 302 305 328 
Mnterestiand GividenGSn. eee: coe cue itor rte lecletereteaner 91 115 145 165 147 160 
Freight and shipping.......0. 0.66. se cence ese e cece reece ce 284 351 383 318 dle) * 385 
Allother current Credits: 2. < etna ce misc ssi etic 288 326 366 410 387 479 
Torans, CURRENT RECEIPTS. ........0.ceecceseceececcees 4,297 | 5,811 | 5,858} 5,737 | 5,520 6,061 
B. Current PAYMENTS— ; 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)..............0esseeeeees 3,129 4,097 | 3,850 4,210 | 3,916 4,540 
Tourist and, travel ExDeNGibure..6 «ox clesha it - sholeicisiocte eh 226 280 341 365 389 449 
Interest and Givicdends sete emer tet erterecr. iar 475 450 413 404 423 477 
Ereigbtrand: Ship pin Qiaseejatremiriere sec ely at ae eterna 301 354 375 374 356 408 
Oficial contrib WilOns2 case aren oe ees ot ton aie 62 154 216 271 295 246 
Allvother current: debitsss secs ac cme enerreristl reterrrnr 438 493 499 556 573 633 
TOTALS, CURRENT PAYMENTS. epics a < ocelot 4,631 | 5,828} 5,694 | 6,180} 5,952 6, 753 
C. Net BALaANce ON CURRENT ACCOUNT.........0.2e0 ce cee —334 | —517 | +164} —443 — 432 —692 
D. Caprrrat TRANSACTIONS— 
Direct inves tmentinsi@anada, ase ride. ckiae = sletitertees ta +222 | +309 +346 | +426 | +392 +410 
Net new issues or retirements of Canadian securities held 
ADLOAG st hh, SANA eae dake Foes RES See coh, Se ee eters —74 | +227| +227] +189 +128 —18 
Net sales or purchases of outstanding securities........... +399 +53 —82 —9 +70 —1 
Loans and Advances by Government of Canada— 
Iuoan of 1946 to United Kinedom.... 222... -22- 4-0: —50 +14 +14 +14 +15 +15 
Postwar loans to other countries.............-0.++-+05- +23 +20 +19 +23 +27 +24 
Repayments on war loans to United Kingdom......... +51 +34 +2314 +650 +30 +30 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners.........| +233 —192 —66 —18 +34 +89 
Other capital movements?........0.....0.-ce enn ee tec see +224 +91 —565 —274 —143 +101 
Net Movement or Capitan EXciUsIvVE oF CHANGE IN 
OrriciaL HonpiInGs or GoLp AND U.S. DOLLARS........ +1,028 | +556 —84} +401 | +553 +650 
Bs CHanGae 1m Orricrat, EIOLDINGS seen. «oils olen» cfateie op oleic ate +694 +39 +80 —42 | +121 —42 
1 Includes official contributions in kind, 7.0.p. 2 Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 3Includes 


errors and omissions. 


4.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United States 1950-55 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955? 
A. Current REcerts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................+--- ne cee 2,046 | 2,326] 2,346] 2,458 | 2,355 2,598 
Net exports of non-monetary gold...........-+e-eeseeee: 163 150 150 144 155 155 
Travel expenditures. co ieae e cschie lst deo see eee ete as 260 258 257 282 283 303 
Interest and dividends.......:......... sess eeeeceecees 50 57 85 101 69 82 
Ereight-and: shipping devine cies o tere neon eee areverbaea bah 157 164 174 164 169 199 
All\other:currentireceipters aceasta aad ie ees 201 223 262 294 275 | 359 
TOTALS, CURRENT RECHIPTS. ... 00.0000 s00ce0eeesceseeeee 2,877 | 3,178 | 38,274] 3,448 | 3,306 3,696 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...........-+.+seeeee sees 2,093 | 2,842 | 2,817 | 3,046 | 2,800 3,280 
‘Eravel expenditure: 2. .cttsdes cc asa Meee: ck seen oe = 193 246 294 307 320 363 
Interest and dividends 411 382 344 334 345 393 
Hreight-andishipping® Baden <c.che beee sete eee ere 240 276 302 296 261 287 
AlLother current payments. /iaJ3 dea Sieewaiscae Varese 340 383 366 364 387 414 
Toras, CURRENT PAYMENTS...........00000ccceeeeee ees 3,277 | 4,129 | 4,193 | 4,347] 4,113]. 4,787 


C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE,.........ceceecesceees aera — 400 —951 —849 —904 —807 | —1,041 
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5.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United Kingdom 


1950-55 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955P 

A. CuRRENT ReEcerrts— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)..................0 ee ee eee 469 636 727 656 660 F712 

DraOMexpenGiture shows. Sakacks . sas artes eteipaaiele’s Or. 7 8 10 12 13 13 

TRUSTCS UAT UOLVIGCHOUS cue bs cack ee oe Relea ea eles cle cha 6 30 29 28 30°} - 38 

Proc Gan GB HIpDpMgs Ho iss seer eles cals es Sere clas ves os 61 91 105 79 73 94 

Alo her. current sOCAip tGc acuta ess bt. Fee Sele He bits sonst 47 56 54 55 55 63 

TOPANS: GURRENT RECHIPTSO i tiaseies oa eens does ees 590 821 925 830 836 980 
B. Current PaAYMENTS— 

Merchandise imports (adjusted)................00.00 000s 399 417 350 463 391 405 

BETA OIRO UCIUUULE: aco aioe orc crsiaceleransiy wise aa ioral ars aye Seiya ore 19 20 27 31 35 40 

Interest anes GEVIGdeRGBYs, as. desGe ee chelda lle dees Guha es 54 57 56 57 62 64 

Aireioti tian Gd SOUP GAs, ones fein we ecBleanaania aio ein carts olee she 36 43 42 42 39 47 

Ad auner current DAVINENtS+:..5 02 ote et le cece cre ine sella 58 61 62 104 80 83 

“LOPTALS: CURRENTEDAYMIONTS .oig% oc suis «bv steer anti pees 566 598 537 697 607 639 
CACURRENT;A CCOUNT BALANCE. } fie btlaes oho See see T eee wt +24) +223 | +3888 | +133 | +229 +241 


6.—Capital Transactions between Canada and the United States! 1950-55 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955P 
AT CURRENT ACCOUNT DAUANCE. 1). Dali. aida. dclts dliste clea —400 | —951 | —849} -—904 |] -—807 ; —1,041 
B. Caprrrat Account— 
Direct investments in Canada... )i..c ae es ge es ceo ose +200} +270] +319] +346 | +288 +306 
Canadian direct investments abroad................+0008 +41 —4 —42 —33 —46 —54 
New issues of Canadian securities.................+--008- +210 | +404} +315 | +322 +299 +127 
Retirements of Canadian securities................-.000- —263 —159 —75 —132 —184 —169 
Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities............. +362 +20 —104 —80 —_ —62 
Transactions in foreign securities...............-.+.+eee- +73 +17 +4 +3 +4 +21 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners......... +89 —53 —37 —1 +19 +66 
OLher capital MOVEMENTS? 7. oes oo.oje.6 2.0 aisisos see a9 Geese +249 +59 | —458 | —223 +18 +128 
Neticapital movement taass scme asies.as «oceans + ak +961 +554 —78 +202 +398 +363 
Balance settled by exchange transfers.................... +133 | +436 |+1,007 | +660} +530 +636 
C. CHANGEIN OrriciaL Hotpines or Gotp AND U.S. Dottars}| +694 +39 +80 —42 |} +121 —42 
1 Includes some capital transactions on account of ‘‘other overseas countries’’. 2Tncludes errors and 


omissions. 


Section 2.—Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


The most significant change in travel between Canada and other countries during 1954 
was the increase of nearly 20 p.c. in the number of Canadians visiting overseas countries, 
Expenditures by Canadians in overseas countries reached an unprecedented high of 
$69,000,000 in 1954, an increase of $11,000,000 or 19 p.c. over the previous year. This 
increased spending in overseas countries contributed heavily to the aggregate debit balance 
in travel account with all countries which stood at an alltime high of $84,000,000. 


In contrast the travel account between Canada and the United States remained 
relatively stable in 1954 with a moderately larger deficit resulting from small changes in 
receipts and payments. This comparative stability in the face of the recession in business 
in North America was possible because personal incomes and expenditures on consumption 
remained high and some types of traffic between the two countries rose in volume. 
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In 1955 expenditures in Canada by United States visitors reached a new peak but, 


even so, the debit balance with all countries was greater than in 1954 since Canadian 


expenditures both overseas and in the United States increased more than non-resident 
expenditures in Canada. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—Residents of the United States 
travelling in Canada spent over $283,000,000 in 1954, about $1,000,000 more than the 
previous record in 1953. Those travelling by automobile spent approximately $7,000,000 
less and those travelling by other means of transportation spent nearly $8,100,000 more 
than in 1953. Automobiles entering on customs permits form the most important source 
of revenue from travel in Canada. The expenditures of this group in 1954 declined to a 
greater extent than the volume; lower averages per car were reported, particularly in July 
and August when the volume was heaviest. With the exception of the Atlantic Provinces, 
average expenditures of this group, which contains the most “tourists”, were lower in all 
regions in 1954 than in the previous year. 


The northeastern States—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont—accounted for about 45 p.c. 
of the automobiles travelling in Canada on customs permits, while 32 p.c. came from 
States in area of the Great Lakes—lIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Boat traffic accounted for approximately 34 p.c. of the $8,000,000 increase in expendi- 
tures of non-automobile traffic in 1954; increased volume and higher average expenditure 
per person were reported. Persons travelling by rail spent an additional $2,300,000 in 
1954—an advance to the highest figure since 1949; although the volume was about 4 p.c. 
lower than in 1953, the averages reported were consistently higher for each quarter of 
the year. ‘Travellers arriving by aeroplane accounted for $1,200,000 of the increase in 
non-automobile expenditures. Averages reported were 6 p.c. lower than for the previous 
year but the number of visitors entering Canada by this type of transportation was nearly 
12 p.c. greater. Expenditures of persons arriving by bus were practically unchanged. 


The other group of entries is large in number but is mainly made up of short term 
local crossings. ‘This group showed an increase in expenditures of $1,400,000 in 1954 as 
compared with 1953. 


Residents of the United States spent more on travel outside their own country in 
1954 than any previous year according to the United States Department of Commerce. 
For the second year in succession Canada received a smaller portion of United States 
travel expenditures in other countries than did Europe and the Mediterranean area, with 
the difference widening considerably. In 1954 European and Mediterranean countries 
received 37 p.c. of all expenditures on travel in other countries by residents of the United 
States compared with 33 p.c. in 1953. During 1954 Canada received 30 p.c. compared 
with 32 p.c. in the previous year and Mexico received 20 p.c. as compared with 21 p.c. 
in 1953. The West Indies and Central America maintained their share at 9 p.c. of the 
total and the remaining 5 p.c. was divided between South America and other overseas 
countries. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—Although the number of 
visits to Canada by residents of the United States in 1954 exceeded visits of Canadians 
to the United States by over 3,000,000, or approximately 13 p.c., expenditures of Canadians 
in the United States exceeded expenditures of Americans in Canada by over $37,000,000, 
or 13 p.c. Average expenditures by Canadians in foreign countries are normally higher 
than non-resident expenditures in Canada. In 1954 the average rate per person for visits 
lasting longer than 48 hours was $88 for Canadians visiting the United States and $53 for 
Americans visiting Canada, compared with $86 and $52 respectively in 1953. If the 
population of the two countries is taken into consideration, residents of Canada spent an 
average of $21.06 per capita in the United States during 1954, and residents of the United 
States spent an average of $1.76 per capita in Canada. 
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The increase of $13,000,000 in expenditures was predominately in the longterm 
automobile and rail categories which is contrary to the previous year when most of the 
increase over 1952 was concentrated in the two day automobile class. The increase in 
purchases declared under the $100 customs exemption was an important item in the gains 
experienced in 1953, but this item declined $6,000,000 in 1954 to a level comparable to 
the $66,000,000 figure reported in 1952. 


During the latter part of 1954 a study was made on some of the characteristics of 
Canadian travel to the United States to supplement information otherwise collected. 


Although some of the questionnaires reported more than one purpose of visit, final 
tabulations revealed that 39-4 p.c. reported recreation as the purpose of the trip and 29-9 
p.c. reported visits to friends and relatives. Shopping appears to have been merely inci- 
dental in the majority of visits. Approximately 21 p.c. reported shopping as the main 
purpose of the trip and business appeared on 5 p.c. Persons travelling by aeroplane show 
a higher percentage of business trips than by other types of transportation. 


Questionnaires listing more than one purpose of visit were not used in making com- 
parisons on average length of stay and average expenditure per person. The average 
length of stay varied widely according to purpose of visit. Persons visiting the United 
States on shopping tours returned to Canada soon after the 48 hour time limit required 
for customs exemptions. The average length of stay reported by this group was 3-2 days 
while visits for educational purposes averaged 31 days. In view of the time of year the 
survey was conducted it is assumed that few university students would be included in 
the sample reporting education. Persons visiting the United States for miscellancous 
purposes stayed an average of two weeks and persons visiting friends and relatives stayed 
13 to 14 days. 


There was also a wide variation in average expenditures according to purpose of visit. 
The survey showed that visits for educational purposes had the highest expenditure mainly 
because of the longer length of stay since the average per person per day was lower than 
for most other types of visits. Canadians visiting the United States on business had high 
average expenditures, as a result of higher outlays per day rather than greater length of 
stay. Persons on shopping tours reported the lowest average expenditure per visit, but 
the highest average when calculated on a per-person per-day basis. Canadians visiting 
friends or relatives in the United States have the lowest average expenditure per day of 
all purposes queried and also low averages per visit. 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—The customary debit balance 
in travel account between Canada and overseas countries reached an alltime high of 
$47,000,000 in 1954, the greatest spread between credits and debits on record. The spread 
between credits and debits has increased year by year to a point four times greater than the 
difference recorded in 1949. Expenditures in Canada by non-immigrant arrivals from 
overseas countries are estimated at $22,000,000 in 1954, an increase of 10 p.c. over the 
previous record established in 1953. Included in these totals are transportation costs 
paid to Canadian carriers. 

In 1954, 23,900 non-resident travellers arrived direct from overseas countries at 
Canadian ports of entry, 12,700 or 53 p.c. of whom travelled by ship and 11,200 or 47 p.c. 
by air. Compared with 1953 the total figure represents an increase of between 10 and 
11 p.c., or approximately 2,300 persons. In addition an estimated 18,000 persons from 
overseas entered Canada via the United States, making a total of 41,900, an increase of 
10 p.c. in the aggregate. 

Data on the number of visitors direct from overseas using Canadian carriers as a 
means of transportation were compiled in 1954; approximately 66 p.c. of the visitors from 
overseas countries travelled by foreign carrier and 34 p.c. by Canadian air and steamship 
lines, 

Residents of Canada returning via Canadian ports after visits to overseas countries 
numbered 73,600 in 1954, an increase of 20 p.c. over the previous record established in 1953. 
Approximately 50 p.c. of the re-entries direct from overseas countries in 1954 returned 
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through the airports of Gander, Nfid., Dorval, Que., Malton, Ont., and Vancouver, B.C., 
as compared with 45 p.c. in 1953, and the number so returning increased by about 32 p.c. 
This is an indication of the increasing popularity of the aeroplane with Canadians as a - 
means of overseas transportation. Return traflic through the other main ports of entry— 
St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., and Quebec, Que. (many returning 
residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal)—is predominantly via ship and 
amounted to 33,800 persons in 1954 or about 46 p.c. of the total. The number of Canadian 
travellers returning from overseas countries via the United States in 1954 was estimated 
at 22,000, making a total of 95,600 returning Canadian travellers, an increase of 15,100 


or 19 p.c. over the previous year. 


Most of the expenditures by Canadians in overseas countries were in the United King- 
dom and continental Europe. Expenditures in the United Kingdom increased 13 p.c. 
from $31,000,000 in 1953 to $35,000,000 in 1954. Expenditures in the countries included 
in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation showed a gain of $5,000,000 or 
28 p.c. Expenditures in other Commonwealth countries were chiefly in Bermuda and 
the British West Indies and were $1,000,000 higher than in the previous year. The re- 
maining expenditures were mainly made in Latin America and amounted to $4,000,000 
in 1954, an increase of $1,000,000 over 1953. 


~—_Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad 1953 and 1954 


Foreign Foreign Canadians | Canadian oe of Pes te 
Year and Class of Traveller Travellers |Expenditure] Travelling | Expenditure Trav aes Een eee 
in Canada! | in Canada | Abroad! Abroad a Connelal ria ere 
No. $000 No $000 No. $000 
1953 
Travellers from and to overseas 
GOUDELICS$ cae beta creas eee ees 21,575 20, 000 61, 482 58,000 —39, 907 —38, 000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short term visit?............--+: 16,389, 423 40,400 | 12,194,920 48,500 |-+4, 194,503 —8,100 
Longterii Visited.<:0. shea net 3,003, 821 116,500 | 1,389,482 84,500 |+1,614,389 -+32,000 
Rails cale. ce ee eee 1,026, 109 43, 900 512,523 61,600 | +6513,586 —17,700 
Boats ck cae eee See eran: 325, 404 14,200 127,144 5,100 } +198, 260 +9,100 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 352, 205 23,000 538, 222 45,900 —186,017 —22,900 
Wirerattiscsokeses ices ta eee 213,415 24,900 200, 456 39, 900 +12, 959 —15,000 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)} 6,714,369 19,300 | 8,349,145 21,800 |—1,634, 776 —2,500 
Totals, United States..... ae 28, 024, 746 282,200 | 23,311,842 307,300 }+-4, 712, 904 —25,100 
Totals, All Countries........ 28,046,321 302,200 | 23,378,324 365,300 |+4,672,997 —63,100 
1954 
Travellers from and to overseas 
COUN EIICS AS rce sc Soon oe: 23, 862 22,000 73,558 69, 000 —49, 696 — 47,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short term visit?..............+. 15,730, 413 40,700 | 13,687,026 56,100 |+2,043, 387 —15, 400 
Longterm VASI boost les Mae en oes 2,912,561 109, 600 1,500, 412 91,300 }+1, 412,149 +18, 300 
BRAT coer etc ss tena ate tere otis ate 941, 167 46, 200 492,024 65, 400 +449, 143 —19,200 
Boatan.ae we > Bey dinkads pacer naan 346, 877 16, 800 113, 128 5,700 +233, 749 +11,100 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 335, 196 23, 200 499,614 44,100 —164, 418 — 20,900 
Arreratt. ©... 23.: Regs a eae 238, 468 26, 100 212, 457 39,900 +26,011 —13,800 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 5,907,883 20,700 6, 838, 722 17,500 —930, 839 +3, 200 
Motals sWnitedisoabesqes se seee ts 26, 412, 565 283,300 | 23,348, 383 320,000 |+3,069, 182 —36, 700 
Totals, All Countries........ 26, 436, 427 305,300 | 23,416,941 389,000 |+3, 019, 486 —83, 700 


1 As these figures are the number of entries and re-entries into Canada, they include substantial amounts of 


in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


2 Visits of less than 48 hours. 
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8.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points by Province 
1953 and 1954 


Forricn Venicurs INwARD 


Province or Territory Non-permit Travellers’ Commercial 
Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick....| 1,009,549 1,014, 429 161, 286 163, 034 83,707 77,259 
Quine a arenes desea teeta « 348,679 315, 117 413,016 396, 783 59,019 64, 008 
ONERTION Soe eee kis ae eae 4,127,205 3,616, 109 1,534,135 1,492,378 190, 197 115, 928 
IMS TORAN ee: Sake POOR MLSS 8 71,334 66,571 39,971 46, 499 7,218 10, 478 
Baskate ewan acca ccisice oiclsic o@%cserd eee 25; 498 23,789 21,155 20, 863 7,927 7,464 
AIDehE oe ener oe amen eee 23,254 24,912 44, 450 44,894 6,013 4,570 
Bratasta COMMNDIA a ca seleisatecasv segs are 122,165 120, 510 283, 846 278,376 Minzon 22,645 
Yonkcong Merritorye, octal: cals wvasteieets ots 1,520 1,536 8,255 8,017 1,176 1,019 
SLOUHSAe.... dobedica se) etek 5,729,199 | 5,182,973 | 2,506,114 | 2,450,844 372,489 303,371 
Percentage change 1953-54........... —9-5 —2-2 —18-6 
CANADIAN VEHICLES ReruRNING 
After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick...} 1,128,197 | 1,210,512 44,816 41, 832 93,575 89, 703 
BUCO MMI Eee ees Le ble 704, 508 688, 549 160, 510 156, 955 90,117 99,731 
Onitariake tan je setae ats betes 1, 488, 384 1,946, 264 281, 225 390, 280 112,547 164, 208 
NATO AMA ee he ei fares mee eee. 125, 330 136,014 51,059 51, 086 20, 222 25,646 
Saskatchewan 925. cnc dct nik ss ht ols 57,265 62, 604 35, 461 30, 613 14,702 13,819 
PA DPLURM TRUCE CEE ce in coe ene 28,036 29,399 34,529 32,961 (ipa ly 7,364 
IBritisime Old Diatene skied ko hooek 513, 797 503,077 153, 443 149, 618 32,910 S171 
BVAUEOI AN CEBIGOTY:. ce itn Seles oi s.6;e e iaicn ute 405 1,332 212 200 12 152 
WL Otals er. Petes. ch eit A 4,045,922 | 4,577,751 761,255 853,545 371,366 431,794 
Percentage change 1953-54........... +13-1 +12-1 +16-3 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, and detailed information on the National Parks and 
Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular cities or resorts the tourist 
may apply to the provincial or municipal bureau of information concerned. (See Directory 
of Sources of Official Information in Chapter X XIX under the heading “Tourist Trade’’.) 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contribut es substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made therefore to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated however that 


* Prepared in the several Branches and Divisions concerned and collated in the Information Branch, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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two way trade should be encouraged in order that goods and services may be accepted 
in partial payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore many 
commodities that are not indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad. - 
Some of these are required for Canadian industrial processes and others may be classed 
as consumer goods necessary for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with postwar 
foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association 
of manufacturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government 
representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the disposal 
of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial 
relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various branches, divisions 
and agencies are described below. 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Commissioner 
Service is one of the important instruments in the continuous effort to increase Canadian 
international trade, to give worldwide distribution to Canadian products and to locate 
the best sources of supply for imports. Headquarters are at Ottawa, and 53 offices are 
maintained in 43 countries, staffed with trained Canadian trade officials and commodity 
specialists. The work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated in Ottawa 
by four Area Trade Officers. ‘These Officers are familiar with every aspect of foreign trade 
in their geographical or political areas and are responsible to the Director of the Service 
for the collection, preparation and presentation of information on all trade matters in 
their respective territories. 


Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and other 
countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products and report on 
the exact kind of goods in demand, prices, competitive conditions, trade and exchange 
regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, etc. Inquiries for 
Canadian goods are forwarded to the Department at Ottawa or directly to interested 
Canadian firms. For Canadian importers, Trade Commissioners seek sources of supply 
of a wide variety of goods. The preparation of economic and other reports for depart- 
mental use is an important activity for the Trade Commissioner. Assistance is given to 
Canadian exhibitors at overseas trade fairs and constant liaison is maintained with the 
trade departments of foreign governments. ) 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission as well as a trade office, 
Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the title of Commer- 
cial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries they act as Consuls 
General, Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service Officers. 


In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with up-to-date 
information concerning their territories more effectively than is possible by correspondence, 
tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade Commis- 
sioners. Such direct contacts enable specific problems to be discussed and at the same 
time serve to bring into focus for the Trade Commissioner the Canadian industrial picture 
asa whole. He thus returns to his post with a knowledge of current Canadian conditions 
and in a better position to assist in the development and extension of Canadian trade 
opportunities. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD AS AT OCT...1, 1955 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitré 478, Buenos Aires. 


Pow aie bit aR Counsellor for Canada, City Mutual Life Bldg., 60 Hunter Street, Sydney, 


Commercial Secretary for Canada and Agricultural Secretary, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


Briaian Conco.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Forescom Building, Leopoldville. 
Territory includes Angola and French Equatorial Africa, 


Breicium.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels. Territory 
_includes Luxembourg. 


Brazit.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 
165, Rio de Janeiro. 


Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de Abril 252, 
Sado Paulo. 


Cxyton.—High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Garden, Colombo. 
Cuite.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6th Floor, Av. General Bulnes, 129, Santiago. 


Cotomrra.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Avenida Jimenez No. 7-25, Bogota. Terri- 
tory includes Ecuador. 


Gea emrcal Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Motor Centre, Calle Infanta 16, 
avana. 


DreNnMARK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, 4 Trondhjems Plads, Copenhagen. 
Territory includes Greenland. 


Dominican Repuriic.—Commercial Counsellor, Edificio Copello 408, Calle El Conde, Ciudad 
Trujillo. Territory includes Haiti and Puerto Rico. 


Eayret.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, Garden City, 
Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, Cyprus, Ethiopia and Saudi Arabia. 


France.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. Territory includes Algeria, 
French Morocco, French West Africa and Tunisia. 


Commercial Secretary for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. 
GERMANy.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmannstrasse, Bonn. 


Greece.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassillissis Sophias Ave., Athens. 
Territory includes Israel and Turkey. 


GUATEMALA.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 5a Avenida Sud, 10-68, Guatemala 


City. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal 
Zone. 


Honea Kone.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Building, Hong Kong. Territory includes China, Indo-China, Macao and Taiwan. 


Inp1a.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 


Commercial Secretary for Canada, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, Bombay. 
InponEsta.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Budi Krmulian No. 6, Djakarta. 


IRELAND.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


_ Ivaty.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio Mercadante 15, Rome. Terri- 


tory includes Libya, Malta and Yugoslavia. 


Jamaica.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Canadian Bank of Commerce Chambers, 
Kingston. Territory includes Bahamas and British Honduras. 


Japan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory includes Korea. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 7th Floor, Crescent Building, 72 Kyomachi, 
Ikutaku, Kobe. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD—continued 


LzerANon.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Legation, Alpha Building, Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 
Territory includes Iraq, Jordan and Syria. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Internacional, Paseo dela Reforma, 
Mexico, D.F. 


NerHERLANDS.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 1-A, The Hague. 


New ZEALAND.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Building, Wellington. Territory includes Fiji and Western Samoa. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. Territory 
includes Iceland. 


PaKIstTan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Territory includes Afghanistan and Iran. 


Peru.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza; Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima. ‘Territory includes Bolivia. 


Puturrrnes.—Consul General of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Ayala Building, Juan Luna 
Street, Manila. 

Porrucay.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Avenida de Praia da Vitoria 48-1° D, 
Lisbon. Territory includes the Azores and Madeira. 


SinGAPoRE.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Room F-3, Union Building, Singapore. 
Territory includes Brunei, Burma, Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


Soutn Arrica.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual Building, Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg. Territory includes Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Portuguese Hast 
Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Grand Parade Centre Building, Adderley Street, 
Cape Town. ‘Territory includes South-West Africa, Mauritius and Madagascar. 


Sparn.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 88, 
Madrid. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio de Oro, Spanish 
Morocco and Tangier. 

Swepen.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Territory 
includes Finland. 


S wiTzERLAND.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Terri- 
tory includes Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


TRINIDAD.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Colonial Building, 72 South Quay, 
Port-of-Spain. Territory includes Barbados, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, 
Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, and French West Indies. 


Unitep Kincpom.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool. 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, Belfast. Territory includes 
Northern Ireland. 

Untrep States.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 532 Little Building, 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Deputy Consul General (commercial), Canadian Consulate General, Chicago Daily News 
Building, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1035 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Associated Realty Building, 510 West Sixth St., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 215-217 International Trade Mart, New 
Orleans, La. 
Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl Building, 400 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Building, 7th Ave. at Olive Way, 
Seattle 1, Wash. : 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD —concluded 


Urvuauay.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Calle Colonia 1013,7° Piso, Montevideo. 
Territory includes Paraguay. 


VEeNEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan American, Puente Urapal, 
Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands Antilles. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA.—Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitré 478, Buenos Aires. 
Territory includes Paraguay and Uruguay. 


AvustratiA.—Agricultural Secretary for Canada, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


NETHERLANDS.—Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 1-A, The Hague. 
Territory includes Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Unitep Kingpom.—Commercial Secretary (Agricultural), Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Untrep States.—Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 


VENEZUELA.—Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan American, Puente Urapal, 
Caracas. Territory includes Colombia. 


FisHERIES REPRESENTATIVE 
Iraty.—Commercial Secretary (Fisheries), Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio Mercadante 15, Rome. 


TIMBER REPRESENTATIVE 


Unirep Kinapom.—Commercial Secretary (Timber), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Commodities Branch.—The Commodities Branch is responsible for maintaining 
the liaison with industry and with export and import trades essential to the foreign trade 
promotion woik of the Department. The Branch assembles trade information and data 
on products for use by Trade Commissioners in posts abroad, and officers of the Branch 
maintain contact with industry through personal] visits and by exchange of correspondence 
with this purpose in view. Officers of the Branch follow conditions in foreign markets 
and supply this information for the benefit of Canadian traders. 


The Branch contains commodity specialists organized in three Divisions: the Machin- 
ery and Metals Division, the Forest Products and Chemicals Division, and the Consumer 
Goods Division. Within these Divisions individual commodity specialists are concerned 
with such particular groups of products as machine tools and plant equipment, non- 
ferrous metals, steel, chemicals, lumber, leather and rubber, as well as a very wide range 
of consumer products. It is the funetion of the commodity specialist to call the attention 
of Trade Commissioners to changes in supply conditions and to products available for 
export, and to relay market news received from Trade Commissioners to Canadian manu- 
facturers and exporters. 


To a large extent the trade promotion work of the Branch begins at the point of 
finding Canadian products on which to concentrate promotional efforts. When such 
products are discovered, detailed reports on the products are sent to Trade Commissioners 
throughout the world to encourage market research and promotion. Close attention is 
paid to developing opportunities for promoting sales abroad of Canadian products and 
exporters are informed about regulations governing foreign trade. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main functions of this Branch include: 
(1) trade promotion relating to agricultural and fisheries products; (2) the programming, 
receiving and distributing of information on foreign agriculture and fisheries; and (3) acting 
as a focal point for liaison on agricultural and fisheries trade matters with the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, the Canadian Wheat Board, and other eaves 
ment departments and boards. 
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In the field of trade promotion, the Grain Division and the Food and Agriculture 


Division assist Canadian exporters of agricultural and fisheries products in finding markets . 


in other countries. Canadian firms are supplied with information concerning market 
conditions and requirements in foreign markets, competition from other sources of supply, 
exchange and tariff restrictions and other related information, Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioners throughout the world are kept fully informed on such matters as production and 
price trends in Canada, quantities of commodities available for export and sources of 
supply. 

The Grain Division deals specifically with matters relating to Canada’s grain trade’ 
Assistance is rendered foreign governments and other buyers in the purchase of Canadian 
wheat, flour and other cereals. Close contact is maintained with the flour millers as well 
as daily liaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Commodity Officers concerned with livestock, livestock products, meat, dairy 
and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, and fish and fisheries products keep in contact 
with the trade and trade organizations dealing with these commodities. They are in close 
touch with the officers of other departments of government concerned with the disposition 
of Canadian production surplus to domestic requirements, and who are responsible for 
such items as health standards, grading and inspection. 


A great deal of information pertaining to foreign agriculture and fisheries is received 
from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. This material, which reflects foreign govern- 
ment policy, production trends and market information, is processed in the Branch and 
distributed to the departments of government concerned and others interested. Much of 
it is published in Foreign Trade. The Trade Commissioner Service includes a number of 
officers who deal specifically with agricultural and fisheries matters. Some of these officers 
are located in Canada’s most important export outlets and others in those countries with 
which Canada competes on world markets, particularly in such commodities as wheat, 
coarse grains, livestock, meats and dairy products. The information received from the 
agricultural officers and other Trade Commissioners on foreign agricultural developments 
is distributed in Canada through publications issued by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture and by direct communication with producers and exporters. 
Fisheries information from abroad is passed immediately to the Department of Fisheries, 
the provincial departments concerned, the Fisheries Council, and to fish exporters. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—This Branch deals with a wide variety 
of current trade issues, ranging from the analysis of developments in international commer- 
cial relations to assisting in the reopening of dollar markets for Canadian products and 
to finding practical solutions for tariff and other difficulties encountered by Canadian 
exporters. The Branch has under constant review Canada’s trading relations with other 
countries, and participates in conferences and negotiations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, In addition the Branch is concerned with the effects of the work 
of such international organizations as the Organization for European Economic Co-oper- 
ation on Canadian and world trade. 


Trade treaties are under continuous examination by-the Branch, which is responsible 
for the preparation of material for trade and tariff negotiations with other countries. 
Material is collected on foreign tariffs, customs legislation, taxes affecting trade, import 
licensing, exchange regulations, documentation, sanitation, marking and labelling re- 
quirements, and measures pertaining to quotas, embargoes and other import restrictions. 
These data are analysed, interpreted, clarified and made available in easily comprehensible 
form to exporters, government officials and other export interests. 


Exporters who encounter difficulties resulting from the trade policies or regulations 
of other countries are given expert advice and interpretations of foreign regulations. Also 
the Branch initiates official consultations with other governments respecting such problems. 


, 
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Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch maintains a continuous review of 
business conditions in Canada and conducts special studies on particular industries or on 
any aspect of Canada’s economic development as required. Aspects of the general 
economic situation considered include foreign trade, investment, consumption, production, 
prices, incomes and employment, as well as conditions in industries and localities. 


Industrial Development Branch.—This Branch co-ordinates the assistance offered 
by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries in Canada. Acting in 
this capacity, information is provided on a multiplicity of matters pertaining to industry 
establishment. The Branch assists also in solving the variety of problems encountered 
by Canadian and foreign businessmen. It also aids those established firms that wish to 
expand into new lines of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals re- 
garding the manufacture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and 
brought to the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional 
items. 

The Branch acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, other than those 
from Commonwealth countries and the United States, who wish to establish new industries 
in Canada. It also works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organizations 
throughout Canada, including industrial development departments of the provinces, muni- 
cipalities, railways, banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Information Branch.—The principal function of the Information Branch is to 
furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the assistance 
that exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better appreciation by the general public 
of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. The attention of exporters and 
potential exporters is directed to opportunities for the disposal of their products in markets 
abroad, and of importers to the sources of supply for raw materials and consumer goods 
unobtainable in Canada. Its principal educational and informative medium is Foreign 
Trade, fortnightly publication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced 
reports of Canadian Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, 
articles by Head Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
news items and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of similar character dispatched to Canadian Trade 
Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and brochures are pre- 
pared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources of supply, documen- 
tation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of 
newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining 
to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educational and promotional work of 
this Branch is supported by moderate advertising at home and abroad through the daily 
press, periodicals and trade papers, and by films and radio. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission publicizes Canada by graphic media of all kinds and helps to sell 
Canadian products abroad. The Commission is solely responsible for the construction 
and administration of Federal Government exhibits at international expositions, trade 
fairs and displays outside Canada and of international trade fairs in Canada sponsored 
by the Government of Canada. The Commission also co-operates with Canadian ex- 
porters in securing representation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays, 
and is equipped to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of exhibits. 
It distributes at its various presentations literature produced by other government depart- 
ments and agencies. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance Corpor- 
ation was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act 1944 
(amended in 1946, 1948 and 1954). The Corporation, which is administered by a Board 
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of Directors including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister 
of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, insures exporters against losses 
arising from credit and political risks involved in the export or in an agreement for the 
export of goods. Policies are generally issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ sales 
to all countries. ‘The main risks covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the 
part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of 
funds to Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the 
importation of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between 
the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. | 

The insurance is available under two main classifications—general commodities and 
capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured by exporters under two 
types of policies: 

(1) the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter against loss from the time he 
books the order until payment is received; or (2) the Shipments Policy, obtainable 
at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter from the time of shipment until 
payment is received. 

Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for lengthy periods is often necessary. Specific 
policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and 
conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. The Corpo- 
ration insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 85 p.c. of the gross 
invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates in the distribution of 
recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries are shared by the Corpo- 
ration and the exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c. respectively. 

The Corporation, from its inception to Dec. 31, 1954, issued policies covering a total 
value of $498,828,879, under which insured export sales were $272,762,845. Premiums 
paid totalled $2,577,078, and gross claims paid to exporters during the same period amount- 
ed to $4,412,654. A large majority of these claims resulted from exchange transfer diffi- 
culties with relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries made amounted to 
$2,821,088. ‘The excess of premiums over operating expenses and net losses was $196,294 
and this sum, together with interest of $2,340,050 earned on invested capital, has been 
added to the underwriting reserve which on Dec. 31, 1954 stood at $2,529,178. 


International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division.—The adminis- 
tration of Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan, a Commonwealth effort to help 
the peoples of South and Southeast Asia to raise their standards of living and productivity, 
is the responsibility of this Division. This contribution is of two types—capital aid and 
technical co-operation. Under capital assistance, grants of goods or services are made to 
countries in the area on a government-to-government basis. Technical co-operation 
embraces the training of Asian peoples in a variety of fields in Canada and the supplying 
of Canadian technical and professional personnel to advise and instruct . abroad. 
The Division also assists the United Nations and its specialized agencies in the recruiting 
of technical experts and in the arrangement of courses of instruction for trainees sent to 
Canada for study. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, $26,400,000 was voted by Parliament 
for Colombo Plan capital aid and technical assistance. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given in the 1940 Year 
Book, pp. 480-482. The 1942 Year Book, pp. 427-428, traces the development from Confed- 
eration to the adoption in 1904 of the present form of preferential tariff. 


Limitations of space in the Year Book has made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, to 
adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those editions of the Year Book where 
extended treatments may be found. 
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Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariffs rates—British Pref- 
erential, Most-Favoured-Nation and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped direct to Canada from countries 
of the Commonwealth and from the British colonies and other dependent overseas terri- 
tories. Some Commonwealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide 
for rates of duty, on certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries outside the Commonwealth with which Canada has made trade agreements. 
The most important trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods im- 
ported from countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. __ 

There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—Sect. 35 of the Customs Act provides that, when any ad valorem duty is 
imposed, the valuation of the goods for purposes of calculating the duty basically ‘shall 
be the fair market value, at the time when and place from which the goods were shipped to 
Canada, of like goods when sold in like quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under fully competitive conditions and under comparable conditions of 
sale” or “the amount for which the goods were sold by the vendor abroad to the purchaser 
in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the place from which 
they were exported direct to Canada”, whichever is the greater. There are further provi- 
sions for determining the value for duty when the fair market value, in accordance with 
the foregoing, cannot be ascertained. Internal] taxes in the country of export (when not 
incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping the goods to Canada, and similar charges 
however are not included in the value for duty. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than their fair market value and the goods are of a class 
or kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. of the value for duty. 
These provisions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by 
exporting to Canada at Jess than the going prices. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the 
repayment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used 
in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption”’ drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act 1931, 


consists of three members, one of whom is chairman and another vice-chairman. The 


duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the Tariff Board 
Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


* The schedules and rates in force at any particular time may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, which is responsible for administering the Canadian Tarif. _ - . 
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Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject 
to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister of Finance desires: 
information. ‘The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry as to the effect 
that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a given commodity might have 
upon industry or trade and the extent to which the consumer is protected from exploitation. 
It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade 
and commerce of Canada that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for 
inquiry and report. Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review 
of sections of the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in 
respect of specified commodities. Reports are tabled in Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board 
acts as a court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue in 
respect of matters of administration including those of excise taxes, tariff classification, 
value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals 
on questions of fact are final and conclusive, with provision for appeal on questions of law 
to the Exchequer Court of Canada. ‘Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings 
at which interested parties submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters 
under consideration. ) 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1955 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements are as follows: 
Australia, British West Indies, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, Union of South Africa and 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. A preferential arrangement is also in force with 
respect to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and preferences are accorded by 
Canada to India and Pakistan. These agreements and arrangements have been modified 
and supplemented by the GATT. 


Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 34 countries under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Protocol of Provisional Application of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed by Canada on Oct. 30, 1947 and 
brought the Agreement provisionally into force on Jan. 1, 1948. 


The GATT is a multilateral trade Agreement and the concessions negotiated under 
it apply equally to all signatories. All GATT signatories exchange most-favoured-nation 
treatment. The Agreement consists of three parts: the general provisions related to the 
schedules of tariff concessions and the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment; the 
provisions relating to commercial policy; and the administrative provisions, 


Under the new system of multilateral tariff negotiations initiated under the GATT, 
four general rounds of negotiations have taken place: at’ Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; at 
Annecy, France, in 1949; at Torquay, England, in 1950-51; and again at Geneva in 1955. 
The tariff concessions Canada granted and received at the first Geneva Conference are 
described in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are 
discussed in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 968-970. The Torquay negotiations were discussed 
in the 1952-53 edition, pp. 996-997. The existing tariff concessions remain in force until 
Jan. 1, 1958 and thereafter unless modified in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number of GATT 
members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These agreements with 
individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the General Agreement. As an 
exception however the Canada-U.S. Trade Agreement of 1938 is suspended for so long 
as both countries continue to be contracting parties to GATT. 


= 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1955 


a 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
: _ so 8 : 
PITSTRALBA ri yeh twee Jen acy Trade Agreement signed July 8, Agreement includes schedules of 


1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. 


tariff rates and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


British preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be term- 
inated on six months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed July 6,/The parties exchange specified 
1925, in force Apr. 30, 1927; Can-| tariff preferences. Agreement 
adian notice of termination of may be terminated on six months 
Nov. 23, 1938 was replaced by| notice. 
notice of Dec. 27, 1939 which 
continued the Agreement. 

The British West Indies, with the 
exception of Jamaica, are contrac- 
ting parties to GATT. 


British West Inpms (Ba- 
HAMAS, Barrapos, Brit- 
1IsH HONDURAS, JAMAICA, 
LEEWARD AND WIND- 
WARD ISLANDS, TRINI- 
DAD AND TORAGO), 
BERMUDA AND BritisH 
GUIANA. 


SE AEE HU Tae ng per eapa etapa Ceylon is a party to the TradelCanada and Ceylon exchange pre- 
Agreement of 1937 between| ferential tariff treatment. 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. 

" ESA) eerie age cat a ala Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally|In addition to preferences granted 
accorded British preferential] to India, most-favoured-nation 
treatment to India but without] treatment is exchanged under 
contractual obligation. GATT. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 
CRMLA MD eed ie Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,/Canada grants British preferential 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. tariff in return for preferential 
rates where such exist and for 
most-favoured-nation rates on 
non-preferential items. May be 
terminated on six months notice. 

New ZEALAND............. Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,|The parties exchange specific pre- 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. ferences on scheduled goods and 

GATT effective July 26, 1948. reciprocally concede British pre- 
ferential rates on items not sched- 
uled. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 

Peeters oie i eas Canada unilaterally accords Pakis- In addition to preferences granted 


to Pakistan, most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment is exchanged 
under GATT. 


tan British preferential treatment 
but without contractual obliga- 
tion. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 


Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland|Canada exchanges __ preferential 
AND NYASALAND. 


are parties to Agreement of 1937| tariffs with Northern and South- 
between Canada and United| ern Rhodesia. Canada accords 
Kingdom; an Agreement of 1932 Nyasaland the British preferen- 
between Canada and Southern| tial rates. 
Rhodesia expired in 1938, but the 
tariff treatment provided therein 
continues to be reciprocally ac- 
corded. 
GATT effective in Southern Rho- 
~ desia May 19, 1948; extended to 
whole Federation, Oct. 29, 1954. 


Union or Soutn Arrica....|Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,|Agreement includes schedules of 
1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. tariff preferences granted by each 
country. May be terminated on 


six months notice. 
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‘Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1955—concluded 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


SS 


Union or SourH AFRICA— Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
concluded. effective retroactive from July 1,| treatment. May be terminated 
1935. on six months notice. 

GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Unirep KINGDOM........-- Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, Various concessions by both coun- 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. Modi- tries including exchange of prefer- 
fied by an exchange of letters of ential tariff rates (some minor 
Nov. 16, 1938, and an exchange reservations by Canada). Ex- 
of notes Oct. 30, 1947. tends to Colonies. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


ee 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1955 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


VAR GWINTENA ss wy elt oe oa Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Nov.| treatment. Provisional appli- 
15, 1941. cation may be terminated on 


three months notice. 


AUSTRIA, byt. y)seseeues Ret: GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


treatment. 


Bre.cruM-LuUXxEMRBOURG....|Convention of Commerce with Bel- 
gium (including Luxembourg and 
Belgian colonies) entered into 
effect Oct. 22, 1924. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on one year’s notice. 


BOLIVIA. |. cua. oan ene Order in Council of July 20, 1935,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
accepted Article 15 of the United| treatment. May be terminated 
Kingdom — Bolivia Treaty of] on one year’s notice. 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. . 
BRAVT:iaces sand bie wee tes Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17,| Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force from} treatment. ‘May be terminated — 
date of signing and definitively] on six months notice. 
on Apr. 16, 19438. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948. 
BURMAC... fo. chee en GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
CTEM. Fs eee eee ee Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Oct.| treatment. May be terminated 
e ie and definitively on Oct.| on six months notice. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 
CHINA.) le en on ae Modus vivendt signed Sept. 26, 1946;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. treatment. May be terminated — 
China withdrew from GATT on} on three months notice. 
May 5, 1950. 
COLOMBIAS.. ci. aeseal tee Treaty of Commerce with United|Exchange of most-favoured-nation — 


Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, applies} treatment. May be terminated — 

to Canada. Modified by proto-| on three months notice. 

col of Aug. 20, 1912, and exchange 
8 


Feb. 20, 1946, but has not been 
put into force. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1955—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
Casza. Biesissil tay or. We 42 Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1950; brought into force Jan. 26,| treatment. May be terminated 
1951. on three months notice. 
(ions. bemon.sleisans id os GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


treatment (excluding preferences 
accorded by Cuba to the United 


States). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA........... Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14,| treatment. May be terminated 

1928. on one year’s notice. 

GATT effective May 21, 1948. 

DENMARK (including Treaties of Peace and Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
GREENLAND). with United Kingdom of Feb. 138,| treatment. Declaration of May 9, 
1660 and July 11, 1670 apply to] 1912 provides means for sep- 
Canada. arate termination by Dominions 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. ‘on one year’s notice. 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC...... Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1940; in force provisionally Mar.| treatment including scheduled 
15, 1950, and definitively Jan. 22,| concessions. May be terminated 
1941. on six months notice. 

GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


POOADNB Ey caves Ws os -,|Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Dee. 1, 1950. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 
DS Rie as SO Fo 5 hed ae eh Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. rates. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
EE SALVADOR >. 20h. wed is Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Nov. 17, 1937. treatment. May be terminated 
on four months notice. 
BG TOP TR ink nary mod nm TH ewe Exchange of notes effective June 3,;Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1955. treatment. 
PUAN. 25 Ac anaes cee ss Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; effective Nov. 17, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. on three months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OveEr-|Trade Agreement signed May 12,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 1933; in force June 10, 1933. Ex-| treatment including scheduled 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934,} concessions. May be terminated 
and additional protocol of Feb.| on three months notice. 
26, 1935. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


WESTERN GERMANY........ GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 

CM te Ne rd doen seis 2" Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|}Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective Aug.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1947. on three months notice. 

GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 

CAREEMDAND cond seep hiss (See Denmark.) 

ER RTOMALAL Se iv dys cen dsss Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 


on six months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1955—continued 
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Country Agreement, Principal Terms 
Prat se eS ae Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. on six months notice. 
Toran eee ieee . 2). Although there is no contractual|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


obligation, Canada and Iceland| treatment. 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 

originally concluded between 

Denmark and the United King- 

dom on Feb. 13, 1660. 


INDONESIA. : 22 SOS GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
TRENT ee ee ee Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most-favoured-na- 
Council effective Feb. 1, 1951. tion tariff rates as long as Iran 
accords reciprocal treatment. 
TREO. renee eee Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants and receives most- 
Council effective Sept. 15, 1951.! favoured-nation tariff rates. 
TSRARU A cree es. ee Canada-United Kingdom Agree-|Since the creation of the State of 
ment of 1937 applied under the| Israel in May 1948 Canada has 
British Palestine Mandate. continued to grant most-favoured 
nation rates. 
TR ee eS le OE Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective Apr.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1948. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
JAPAN OU eT Sah Oe Agreement on Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective June 7,| treatment. Remains in force for 
1954. one year from ratification and 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 
LEEBANON.. «. cota sede sec ess Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most -favoured- 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Leba- 
Lebanon withdrew from GATT] nonaccordsreciprocal treatment. 
Mar. 1, 1951. 
LIBERIA: .0n04ahe-edee ae Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of June 3, 1955. nation tariff rates as long as 
Liberia withdrew from GATT] Liberia accords reciprocal treat- 
June 1, 1953. ment. 
LIECHTENSTEIN: «4 i0%)<<:4 5 (See Switzerland.) 
LUXEMBOURG.—..— au (See Belgium.) 
Mirxiconttins YAN BE ee Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1946; in force provisionally same| treatment. May be terminated 
date. Ratifications exchanged] on six months notice. 

on May 6, 1947; definitively in 

force 30 days from that date. 


NETHERLANDS. ...........- Convention of Commerce of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
11, 1924. Suspended during war;| treatment. May be terminated 
reinstated by exchange of notes] on one year’s notice. 

Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. Includes 
Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


| 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Country 


IRCA ITN P00. 20.9% 
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PAAR os Ot CPST oR. 


PLANE. aba tett Alec sisie 


PorRTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


Oct. 1, 1955—continued 


Agreement Principal Terms 


Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1946; in force provisionally same] treatment. Provisional appli- 
date. cation may be terminated on 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. three months notice. 


Convention of Commerce and Nav-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
igation with United Kingdom of| treatment. Convention of May 
Mar. 18, 1826, applied to Canada.| 16, 1913 provides means for sep- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. arate termination by Dominions 

on one year’s notice. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935,)While contractual obligation has 
accepted Article 12 of United| expired Canada and Panama con- 
Kingdom—Panama Treaty of| tinue to exchange most-favoured- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. nation treatment. 

Treaty terminated in 1942. 


Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force June 21, 1940. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


treatment. 


No agreement at present. United|Canada and Philippines continue to 
States—Canada Agreement of| exchange most-favoured-nation 
1938 (now suspended) applied to} treatment but without contrac- 
Philippines until Philippines at-| tual obligation. 
tained independence in 1946. 

Participated in Torquay negotia- 
tions but has not yet (Oct. 1, 

1955) become a _ Contracting 
Party to GATT. 


Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 1936. treatment including scheduled 
reductions. May be terminated 

on three months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1954, provisionally in effect July| treatment. Remains in effect for 
1, 1954, definitively in force on} two years from ratification and 
ratification Apr. 29, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 

three months notice. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928 Canada has ad-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
hered to the United Kingdom—} treatment. May be terminated 
Spain Treaty of Commerce of] on six months notice. 

Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26,|Supplements and amends United 
1954, provisionally in effect July} Kingdom—Spanish Treaty of 
1, 1954, definitively in force on} Commerce. Remains in effect 
ratification June 30, 1955. for three years from ratification, 

and thereafter unless terminated 
on three months notice. 


United Kingdom—Sweden Con-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
vention of Commerce and Navi-| treatment. Declaration of Nov. 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to} 27, 1911, provides means for 
Canada. separate termination by Domi- 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. nions on one year’s notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1955—concluded 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
SWITZBRLAND > lise. Soe United Kingdom — Switzerland|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce| treatment. Convention of Mar. 
and Reciprocal Establishment of} 30, 1914, provides means for 
Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada.| separate termination by the 
By. exchange of notes Liechten-| Dominions on one year’s notice. 
stein included under terms of this 
agreement, effective Aug. 2, 1947. 

COLA <n ADE ob ot anced tetek are ae Special Arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Syria 

Syria withdrew from GATT Aug.| accords reciprocal treatment. 

6, 1951. 

PUREE Soc oe Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


WENEZUEA Shon oe use nters 


YViUGOSLAVIA. eee 


1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. 


treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


on three months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17,|Most - favoured - nation treatment. 
1938; suspended as long as both exchanged under 1938 agreement 
countries continue to be contrac-| is continued under GATT. 
ting parties to GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement, signed Aug. 12,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. Ad- treatment. May be terminated 
ditional Protocol signed Oct. 19, on six months notice. 

1953, not ratified at Oct. 1, 
1955. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Modus vivendi signed and brought Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
into force Oct. 11, 1950; renewed| treatment. Made for one year 
each year. subject to annual renewal. 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1928, accepted Article 30 of| treatment. May be terminated 
United Kingdom - Serb - Croat -| on one year’s notice. 

Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices are not restricted in this Chapter to the normal meaning of that 
word but may be loosely defined as including all prices paid in commercial transactions in 
goods, except for prices received by retailers for goods sold to consumers. Within this 
broad group, indexes for numerous sub-classifications are available such as those for 
component materials, degree of manufacture and special purpose series. Wholesale price 
indexes, as well as indicating price dispersion between commodities and groups of com- 
modities, are frequently sensitive to changing conditions and have been used to anticipate 
retail price movements, such as the increase that followed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in 1950. 


The series of wholesale price index numbers related to the base period 1935-39 was 
introduced in January 1951. Background material concerning the construction of this 
index is available in DBS Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale Price Indexes 1913-1950. 
The source of current price information is the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price 
Indexes which includes wholesale prices, retail prices, security prices and exchange rates. 
Historical data are presented in considerable detail in Prices and Price Indexes 1949-1952. 
The general wholesale price index is available from 1867. 


The purpose of wholesale price index number construction is to provide an indicator 
of changes in the level of prices by comparing the aggregate cost of a bill of goods at one 
period with the aggregate cost of the same goods at other dates; this is accomplished by 
expressing the price of a commodity as a relative (the price at a given date or for a given 
period serving as a base equalling 100) and then combining all commodity relatives together 
so that each reflects its importance in all transactions. This operation is known as weight- 
ing and in the wholesale index the weights for each commodity are the values of quantities 
marketed (sales—domestic and export, plus imports) in the base period. The movement 
of the total index is thus determined by the movements of individual commodity price 
relatives whose effect on the total index is, in turn, determined by their respective weights. 


* Revised in the Prices Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The principal source of basic price material is industrial firms, the majority of prices 
being collected by mail. As the objective is to measure pure price change unaffected . 
by such factors as quality change and size of shipment, detailed specifications for price 
quotes are provided on the mailed schedules. Price movements which result from a 
changed basis of quotation, such as f.o.b. to c.i.f., are thus eliminated. 


General wholesale price indexes have been calculated by most countries for many 
years but the question ‘“What does a general wholesale price index measure?’ cannot be 
given a precise answer. A retail price index can be identified with consumer expenditure, 
but a general wholesale index covers a much wider range; yet it is not a measure of the 
purchasing power of money since it does not include prices of land, labour, securities 
or services, except in so far as prices of these things enter into commodity prices. As a 
conventional summary figure its use has tended toward a reference level against which to 
observe the behaviour of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials 
and building materials. Thus special wholesale groupings and commodity price relatives 
are now considered to be of greater importance than the general index itself. 


Component indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. One of the most 
important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. Other major 
uses include: studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analysis 
of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to pur- 
chases and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purposes and 
inventory analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. Business firms abroad use 
them in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


Demands resulting from hostilities in Korea caused sharp advances in wholesale 
prices in late 1950. The general wholesale index reached 248-7 in July 1951, an alltime 
peak. The trend reversed in the latter part of the year reflecting declines in animal 
products and textile products. This downward movement continued until October 1952 
and ensuing movements were fractional until the index receded to 219-5 in April 1953. 
Weakness continued to be felt most strongly in primary and secondary farm products. 
Lumber prices were also easier, particularly West Coast descriptions, while fibres, textiles 
and textile products receded slowly. 


In general, 1954 was a relatively stable year for wholesale price movements although 
the general index exhibited a slow decline throughout most of the year, reaching a low 
of 214-3 in October and registering 215-4 in December. Diverse movements occurred in 
component groups during 1954: animals and animal products fell about 10 p.c. from a level 
of 245-0 in June to 221-8 in October caused mainly by the downward price movement of 
livestock and related meat prices; fibres, textiles and textile products also exhibited a general 
price decrease but wood, wood products and paper, and non-ferrous metals and their products 
began a steady increase. Noteworthy were the advances in cedar and fir, zine and its 
products and solder and lead and its products. 


The year 1955 was the first in which wholesale prices showed any strength since the 
end of the inflation associated with war in Korea. The steady decline from the July 1951 
peak was reversed throughout 1955 as the index moved upward from the October 1954 
low point. Between December 1954 and December 1955 the general wholesale index 
advanced 2-8 p.c.; non-ferrous metals, iron products, and wood products show increases 
of 17-6, 7-2 and 5-0 p.c. respectively while farm products continued to decline. In general 
terms, non-farm prices increased on average about 6 p.c. over the year and farm prices 
declined about 7 p.c. 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups 1946-55 and Monthly 
Indexes 1954 and 1955 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Raw and | Fully and 


General || Partly | Chiefly Indus- Canadian Farm Products! 
Year and Month Whole- || Manu- Manu- trial 
sale factured | factured | Materials 
Goods Goods Field Animal Total 
LOAGE 5 textarea owed Ase PRE - 138-9 140-1 138-0 148-6 177-9 181-2 179-5 
Le 6S se Be, Serene, 5 RA Ents Se eee 163-3 164-3 162°4 187-0 184-1 200-2 192-2 
UDA Se eet ee ict ig cc ct ens Mote ty 193-4 196-3 192-4 222-7 200-6 263-7 232-1 
IGAD ASTER Te FEL. SSS SETS 198-3 197-1 199-2 218-0 191-9 265-4 228-7 
DO eaeeemters orien reat pusks ehoyekes igo-ee hoc a is iw 211-2 212-8 211-0 244-6 191-9 281+4 236-7 
AS eee AB ete are tenis nits, aoe are 240-2 237-9 242-4 296-1 200-4 336-9 268-6 
LSE or Ror cua, OED OCUS ORS RITE EOC eERELC Seem 226-0 218-7 230-7 252-6 223-0 277°5 250-2 
LOS a apttcus Oger naes Aamir alee ae ae 220-7 207-0 228-8 232-3 179-4 263-8 221-6 
19542. cc SORE eee Per Re aoe te 217-0 204-8 224-2 223-7 170-9 256-2 213-6 
LOD Dee REED SN ota hetvine att ote se 218-9 209-7 224-5 236:0 174-4 245-1 209-7 
1954 
DADUST GN eee ree tticta creat aout a oe 219-8 206-5 227-8 224-1 159-4 266-3 212-9 
1G OA. evonoetnads GSD Ese ae-atoh abhor 219-0 205-1 227-3 223-6 160-0 264-7 212-3 
IMWATGH CR Reh het te: cas ats Sex a a 218-6 204-3 226-9 222-8 158-3 262-0 210-2 
VAN ODUM ae eye Wl! Aa OG RGAE A Be ee 217-9 205-7 225-1 223-9 157-6 260-4 209-0 
NURSE Pe tec cers e + cde c Prd. atid. bce 218-2 207-5 224-5 224-2 158-2 268-0 213-1 
TURE Rte ete sett. cee has 217-8 206-7 224-5 223-9 158-9 267-3 213-1 
SUN eee kt, aed. Meta ee 2s: 217-4 207-4 223-6 224-2 173-6 262-1 217-8 
UC USG ee ne ee th eine eee 215-8 204-9 222-3 222-5 183-8 248-2 216-0 
September cc eek: chs hes es hae 215-3 202-9 222-6 222-7 178-9 245-5 212-2 
OLCG) ORs SAAR ERAN Ree MNEs Bh a SR Six 214-3 201-4 221-8 223-6 178-1 240-5 209-3 
INGVELNDEE eR rcs. y accohs miedo. Las 214-9 202-3 222-3 224-4 180-4 243-1 211-8 
December...... 215-4 203-5 222-4 224-4 179-8 245-9 212-9 
1955 
VARUALY ste eRe OR cee cake oe cages ocr 215-8 205-0 222-2 225-7 180-8 248-3 214-6 
IRS STARE eedd + SALON AOe ee AE Se cee 217-3 207-6 223-1 228-9 182-8 245-6 214-2 
INISURC Te an tere ee Seesesated hone caste ot om 217-3 206-3 223-9 229-9 181-3 241-3 211-3 
PN ofe | onde erste hs * lee he eerste, ite Beas SW Bee 218-5 210-4 223-5 233-1 202-0 238-7 220-3 
LP aia dac i IRE teeters, Mile Mate AB Be 217-8 209-5 223-1 233-2 198-5 243-4 220-9 
RGD. toed chs eke) See aamneeee arn ae tee Toe 218-7 210-2 224-0 236-2 189-4 250-0 219-7 
ET RP ccc 4h GE RS OT SS Bae 218-4 210-1 223-6 237-1 185-2 249-5 217-4 
MUCUS UR ere ees nates Senco tee 219-7 210-7 225-4 240-9 159-0 250-6 204-8 
DED ECT DETER Ok ob ber eran ade Sse 220-9 212-2 226-4 241-1 ‘153-9 251-6 202-7 
(Oy nua) OeTee seal tiie: ae tener Biber TEE be 220-0 210-8 225°8 240-7 151-7 241-9 196-8 
INOwmetn bein persis oncaeid neon noe 220-7 211-3 226-6 240-8 153-2 240-5 196-9 
WIECH Eb: Aoi ee eae cs Ler aG ares Ae 2 221-5 212-6 226-7 244-2 155-2 239-4 197°3 


1 Wheat prices used in this index are Canadian Wheat Board buying prices for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Fort William-Port Arthur. The initial payment is first used and the index revised as further payments are 
announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950 the price included for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was $1.83 per bu. 
while for subsequent crop years the price per bu. was as follows: 1950-51, $1.85; 1951-52, $1.83; 1952-53, $1.82; 
1953-54, $1.56; and 1954-55, $1.65, for which year the final payment was announced on May 22, 1956. For 
the crop year 1955-56 the index is based on an initial payment price of $1.40 and is subject to revision subsequent 
to July 1955. Western oats and barley were brought under control of the Canadian Wheat Board Aug. 1, 1949. 
Since then prices used for Canadian Farm Products have been initial payments to farmers, with participation pay- 
ments included whenever they are announced. 


Index Numbers of Building Materials Prices.—Price movements of materials 
entering into building construction are currently measured by two special purpose series: 
price index numbers of residential building materials and price index numbers of non- 
residential building materials* for which the base years are 1935-39 and 1949 respectively. 
Details of weighting and construction and historical series may be found in the special 
bulletins} prepared at the time the indexes were first published. More recently the 
composite indexes have been calculated on an annual basis back to 1913; current indexes 
are published monthly in DBS Bulletin Prices and Price Indezes. 

* Exclusive of engineering structures such as power dams, roads, railroads and bridges. 


{ Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1926 to 1948 and DBS Reference Paper No. 43, 
Non-Residential Building Materials Price Index 1935-1952. 
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Tables 2 and 3 show annual composite and group indexes from 1950 and monthly 
from January 1954. The groups in each table from left to right are in descending order 
of importance in the total index, as indicated by the weight of the group given as a per- 
centage of the total. For comparison purposes the residential building materials price 
index is also shown converted arithmetically to the base 1949 = 100. 


The advance in the two indexes (1949=100) from December 1954 to December 1955 
was 3-1 and 3°8 p.c. respectively for the residential and non-residential series. Within 
the various components, price increases in the heavily weighted lumber items were largely 
responsible for the upward movement in residential building materials, whereas the 
non-residential building materials index reflected the earlier steadiness, followed by later 
increases in the two most important groups—plumbing, heating and other equipment, 
and steel and metal work. 


2,—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1950-55 
and Monthly Indexes 1954 and 1955 


(1935-39 = 100) 


| Principal Components 


Se Com e Lath R tN ‘Aes 
-,. |Cement,| Brick, | Lumber d oof- : ing an trica 
Sea cr eee lirece [send di iileg aid ee Plaster "ing! | Fait | ‘Heat. | Bauiy-| wee 
caine oT ee and Pro- _ | Mate-| Ghass ing ment 
Gravel| Stone | ducts i Equip- jand Fix- 
ment tures 


er a i | | rr | ar | 


GROUP WEIGHT 
AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL........ on ie 42-6 18-6 11-3 7°6 5-0 5-0 3°8 3:2 2-9 


LODO chore 106-4 | 242-7 | 131-3 | 163-8 | 349-2 116-7 | 235-4 | 174-8 | 183-2 |) 184-5] 181-1 
LOST ces... see 125-5 || 286-2 | 140-9] 180-7] 425-0 | 126-3 | 235-8 | 197-8} 210-4 | 218-3] 212-7 
WQS 2 ert cisis ko eteters 124-9 |] 284-8 | 149-5 | 195-3 | 415-7] 128-5 | 217-7 | 194-9 | 215-6 | 212-0] 226-3 
HG a ae cre 123-9 || 282-6 | 151-8 | 205-8] 410-6 | 128-5} 218-6 | 203-8 | 209-0 | 211-4 | 229-5 
LEY Bie Geeerarr eG - 121-7] 277-5 | 151-3 | 207-4 | 400-5 | 128-8 | 233-4 | 208-9 | 202-8 | 207-7 | 226-6 
1 ODD ieenisooecet ae 124-3] 283-4 | 149-4] 209-5 | 409-4] 125-3 | 244-5 | 219-7 | 207-2 | 229-2 | 230-3 
1994 
January ene ce 121-5 |} 277-1 152-5 | 207-4 | 400-2 127-7 | 222-9 | 206-5 | 203-5 | 207-3 | 227-5 
February..4.. a. 121-2 |] 276-4 | 152-5 | 207-4 | 398-3 127-7 | 226-2 | 206-5 | 203-5 | 205-8 | 227-2 
Marchi... iisistiot 121-0 |] 275-9 | 152-5 | 207-4 | 397-3 129-2 | 226-2 | 206-5 | 203-3 | 203-3 | 227-2 
Rprib. ccs. peas = 121-1 |} 276-1 151-7 | 207-4] 897-3} 129-2 | 226-1 | 205-2 | 203-8 | 208-8 | 227-2 
May... 121-0] 275-9 | 151-1 | 207-4 | 3897-44 129-2 | 226-1 | 206-9 | 202-2 | 208-8 | 227-2 
June.. 121-6 ] 277-3 | 151-1 | 207-4 | 400-4 | 129-2 | 229-3 | 208-2 | 202-1 | 209-4 | 227-8 
ATU alte of Ae anes 122-0 || 278-2] 151-1 | 207-4] 402-4 | 129-2 | 235-8 | 209-5 | 200-9 | 209-4 | 227-8 
AUGUST, rec pe ao 122-0 }} 278-1 151-1 | 207-4] 402-5 | 129-2 | 235-8 | 210-8 | 200-9 | 208-0 | 224-7 
September...... 122-2 | 278-7 | 151-1] 207-4] 402-5 | 129-2 | 242-2 | 210-8 | 203-0 | 208-0 |. 225-5 
Octoberss 75: cans 122-2 |} 278-7 | 151-1 | 207-4 | 402-5 129-2 | 242-2 | 211-2 | 203-0 | 208-0 | 225-5 
November...... 122-2 | 278-6 | 151-1 | 207-4 | 401-9 | 129-2 | 242-2 | 211-7 | 203-6 | 208-0 | 225-5 
December....... 122-3 || 278-9 | 149-1 | 207-4 | 403-3 126-9 | 245-4 | 212-5 | 203-6 | 208-0] 225-5 
1955 
Januabye cig. ocr 122-3 || 278-8 | 149-6 | 210-0} 403-6 | 125-1] 239-0 | 212-5 | 203-6 | 208-0 | 225-5 
February........ 122-5 | 279-3 | 149-6 | 210-0 | 404-0 | 124-5 | 239-0} 214-8 | 203-7 | 215-5 | 225-5 
Marehi en. > 7.5. 122-6 || 279-4] 149-6 | 210-0 | 403-5 | 124-5 | 239-0] 215-3 | 204-9 | 216-8 | 227-4 
Aprile Aa, ae: 123-1 |} 280-6 | 149-6 | 210-0 | 404-4] 124-5 | 239-0 | 222-0 | 206-6 | 224-6 |. 227-4 
Mae sur 05 tau axe 123-1 |} 280-7 | 149-3} 209-3 | 405-1 124-5 | 239-0 | 220-7 | 206-6 | 224-6 | 225-0 
June ta eae eee 124-3 || 283-3 | 149-3 | 209-3 | 410-3} 125-1} 246-7 | 220-7 | 206-4 | 226-1 | 225-9 
Julyieaereu: eee 2 124-6 }} 284-2 149-3 | 209-3 | 412-3 125-1 | 248-7 | 220-7 | 206-4 | 225-1 | 226-6 
ANSUSt ame apc 2 125-2 |} 285-5 | 149-3 | 209-3 | 413-7 125-1 | 248-7 | 219-8 | 208-6 | 225-1 | 282-1 
September...... 125-9 |} 287-0 | 149-3} 209-3 | 414-6 126-2 | 248-7 | 219-8 | 209-5 | 244-9 | 234-5 
October.........| 125-9 |] 287-0 | 149-3 | 209-3 | 413-9 126-2 | 248-7 | 223-1 | 209-5 | 245-3 | 287-8 
November...... 125-8 |} 286-8 | 149-3 | 209-3 | 412-8 126-2 | 248-7 | 223-1 | 210-3 | 247-5} 238-0 
December......- 126-1 | 287-8} 149-6 | 209-3 | 414-6 | 126-2 | 248-7 | 223-9 | 210-3 | 247-5 | 238-0 


1 Arithmetically converted to base 1949=100 for comparability with price indexes of non-residential building 
materials shown in Table 3. 
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3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials 1950-55 
and Monthly Indexes 1954 and 1955 


(1949 =100) 
. Principal Components 
° : : Aggregate, 
Composite Steel Plumbing,| Electrical Lumber Blocks, 
_ Year and Month Index and Heating |Equipment ement and Brick Ti] 
Metal and Other and C he arotl Lumber and ue 
Work |Equipment} Materials Mix Products Stone 
GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 
OTA Lux dati cake aa ist 20-1 21-4 11-5 11-1 10-5 9-1 3°8 
1950 ee eee ces 105-0 107-3 103-0 105-8 103-2 110-3 104-3 104-9 
1 A) Si Up eS Hy ap ge gee ae 118-6 122-0 115-7 125-4 111-3 128-3 113-0 110-6 
19520 THR. aE: 123-2 131-3 121-3 121-7 117-4 127-9 119-7 115-5 
A ETT eee a 124-4 134-7 119-2 119-6 120-2 127-8 125-9 117-1 
ULES oan spear one taal 121-8 128-2 115-2 117-6 120-9 124-5 127-0 120-6 
LOGOS. AS ee 123-4 129-9 118-0 121-3 120-3 127-6 127-0 120-3 
1954 
NAIUATY # act rig 123-3 ‘es Deseo 116-1 120-7 121-8 124-4 126-5 117-1 
February......... 122-8 132-3 115-8 118-0 121-8 123-8 126-5 120-7 
Marcle veered axe 122-7 132-3 115-8 117-6 121-8 123-7 126-6 120-7 
ADT ar neers 122-3 132-0 APD eae 117-6 120-7 123-6 126-6 120-6 
MSS: BRI OR 121-1 126-0 114-9 117-6 120-6 123-6 126-6 121-1 
DUNO ae Mhabacdn nck 121-2 126-0 115-0 117-7 120-6 124-2 126-6 121-1 
ALT oc en ee eee 121-2 126-1 114-2 117-7 120-6 125-2 127-3 121-1 
Angusts4) 32 Iie 121-1 126-1 114-2 116-8 120-6 125-2 127-3 121-1 
September........ 121-3 126-2 115-0 116-8 120-6 124-8 127-5 121-1 
OCtODErs. .eccee sos 121-3 126-2 115-0 116-8 120-6 124-8 127-5 121-1 
November........ 121-5 126-2 115-7 116-8 120-8 124-9 127-5 121-1 
December......... 121-4 126-2 115-7 116- 120-1 125°3 127-5 121-0 
1955 
January? cS.. 121-4 126-2 115-7 117-5 121-1 125-3 127-5 421-0 
February.......... 121-6 126-3 116-1 118-8 121-1 125-4 127-5 « 121-0 
March....... Da estes 121-7 126-3 116-4 119-0 120-2 125-3 127-5 121-0 
PANO DLLY Peysceratcce oe 122-1 126-4 117-3 120-2 120-2 125-6 127-5 120-1 
ie, a een .-|-7 121-8 126-1 116-9 119-6 120-1 126-0 126-7 120-0 
FONG were ol: 122-0 126-1 © 116-4 119-8 120-1 127-8 126-7 120-0 
ONLY): SHUR. 65.5 122-3 126-1 116-5 120-6 120-1 128-7 126-7 120-0 
VAN USE IEF «seine he 124-9 134-9 119-1 120-6 120-1 129-2 126-7 120-0 
September........ 125-8 134-9 120-4 124-9 120-1 129-3 126-7 120-0 
Metobenim a. <..0s: 125-9 134-9 120-4 125-0 120-1 129-4 126-7 120-0 
November........ 125-9 135-0 120-6 124-7 120-1 129-2 126-7 120-0 
December........ 126-0 135- 120-6 124-7 120-2 129-5 126-7 120-1 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes and 
those of other countries are given in Table 4. 


4.—_Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and other Countries 1954 and 1955 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1956.) 


Country 1954 1955 Country 1954 1955 
Belrinm Wyse: Bie). SI. as 99 LOPS ean Ses ae eke. See EC ® te) Se 118 115 
ELPA ES BAU E ae ae aoe neeee er See 130 ty dekerael. S22 es ie: (eT en ee tha 118 124 
MERA Acre coh. Sone ahaa So eet ce 98 Oi MOTE, MNOULIE Yee siete = otic ce 124 225 
Chiles vias... PWIA UVR 157 277 || Netherlands......... Rith . 2 CRO 101 102 
Wenwnarden\ ssc. te5c5 8 sa ok soles ace iee es 100 Tesi: New Zealand = suas dete te i, ste sin chs 99 100 
EDominitan Republic. ?o.....t oes ee 94 HOH SINGLW EVN cae, a Tike come ties clei seine oe 101 102 
Rp yb ith. CE vest. SOS. 97 OD HiSwedenes S... aiteteee: asset 100 104 
ARCO were rb ed bo 8a) ta sinew thoats « 98 IS CSW NGZCRISI OL 28 ws cojaieah en Act turh.S «pumas aoe ome 1015101 
Germany (Western)................55-- 98 TOUR ULeey er d.. at tee a. fy cis cee they Ft9 
VePEB De TYE ee:  LRSGORNSE. OG ae 6 be £20ul\; United Kingdomysitci))). wrt: 101 104 


RUM NRT lies shares wi Pee ans wach oe» 98 90 | United States......... SRN Ra 100, }, 100 
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Section 2.—Consumer Price Index 


The consumer price index is Canada’s official measure of retail price change. Detailed 
information on the main aspects of the index is contained in the DBS publication, The 
Consumer Price Index, January 1949-August 1952. 


The purpose of the index is to measure changes in retail prices of goods and services 
bought by a representative cross-section of the Canadian urban population. The families 
covered by the index lived in 27 Canadian cities of 30,000 population or over, ranged in 
size from two adults to two adults with four children and had annual incomes ranging 
from $1,650 to $4,050 during the survey year ended Aug. 31, 1948. The budget of the 
index represents the postwar level of consumption of those families. A list of 224 of the 
principal goods and services they purchased in the survey year forms the pricing sample 
and the relative amounts they spent on those and similar categories of items determine the 
relative importance, or weight, given to each item. 


The monthly index number is calculated from a sample of more than 50,000 retail 
price quotations. Prices are collected by field representatives in 16 cities across Canada 
and are obtained by mailed questionnaires in 17 other cities. All cities covered, except 
Charlottetown, had a population of 30,000 or over at the date of the 1951 Census. 


Price changes are measured from month to month and applied to the cost of the 
index budget. The budget is often described as a market basket of goods and services, 
the physical content of which is kept constant, only changes in retail prices being allowed 
to influence its cost over time. A comparison between the current cost and the base period 
cost of the same constant basket yields the index, that is, a measure of the average per- 
centage change in all retail prices from the base period to date. For some of the food 
items entering into the basket the quantities are allowed to vary as between months but 
not as between years, in order to take account of seasonal variations in consumption. 


Because the index refers to a postwar level of living a postwar year was selected as 
the reference level of prices and 1949 was considered most suitable because price levels 
in that year were relatively stable. For the same reason 1949 is used as a reference level 
for other index number measurements such as those related to industrial production, 
agriculture, imports and exports. 


The percentage distribution of the main group weights as of the base period is as 
follows: food 31-7; clothing 11-5; shelter 14-8; household operation 17-3; and other 
commodities and services 24-7. 


Consumer Price Index Movements.—The consumer price index (1949=100) rose 
steadily during 1950 from 100-1 in January to 106-6 in December and continued increasing 
at an increasing rate throughout 1951 until it reached a postwar peak of 118-2 in January 
1952. Four successive monthly declines between brought the index to 115-9 in May 1952 
but from that date to December 1955, a period of three and one-half years, the index was 
remarkably stable, moving between a low of 114-4 and a high of 116-9. This plateau of 
retail prices occurred during a period of rising wages and salaries with a consequent signi- 
ficant increase in the real purchasing power of wage and salaried earners. During the period 
1951 to 1955 an index of average weekly earnings in manufacturing, adjusted for changes 
in retail prices to indicate change in the purchasing power of such earnings, increased 
18-6 p.c. 

Though the general average of prices remained practically unchanged from the middle 
of 1952 to the end of 1955 there were significant variations around this average. Prices 
of services, led by increasing rents, continued to advance while prices of commodities 
declined or remained unchanged. The rent component advanced steadily throughout 
the whole postwar period and between May 1952 and December 1955 moved up 12:1 p.c. 
Other services increased steadily, rising 7-7 p.c. but foods declined 2-7 p.c. and all com- 
modities other than foods decreased 3-2 p.c. Most of the decline in food and in non-food 
commodities occurred during 1952, with foods, except for seasonal changes, remaining | 
extremely steady during 1953-55. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES I95'1—55 
1949=100 
(Sd ENS) 
130 Wrox, 
125 feo 
120 120 
115 115 
lio 110 
TO LOS 
100 100 
Jan. 
1951 (952 1953 1954 1955 
5.—Annual Consumer Price Index 1950-55 and Monthly Indexes 1954 and 1955 
(1949 =100) 
Other 
Year and Month Food Household Shelter Clothin ieee Composite 
Operation & and Index 
Services 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
IODA Ace tig ees sR eccgeiens seats e aia e 6 Olt ore 31-7 17-3 14-8 11-5 100-0 
Se ARR aaa ee oes 102-6 102-4 106-2 99-7 102-9 
SR PAR REO Nee Eee eer hye 117-0 113-1 114-4 109-8 113+7 * 
Je OA aR iS a Riles Ren) Gane a 4 116-8 116-2 120-2 111-8 116-5 
et IR A ee 112-6 117-0 123-6 110-1 115-5 
Pree Pe DAE ae ee hice Stra teh pot 112-2 117-4 126-5 109-4 116-2 
5 Ark OSE ES oe ea eae eee ee 112-1 116-4 129-4 108-0 116-4 
1954 
POTUEAT NGS Soe. chee Sate Saleh os ov ear ate 111-6 117-5 125-4 110-1 115-7 
CILUATY cee ite co teiay actos Pes Skis 111-7 117-5 125-4 110-0 115-7 
NRECS) OR a ee I ee ee a 110-7 117-6 125-6 109-8 115-5 
cla. Spe BS SABES ee eee ea 110-4 118-1 125-6 109-9 115-6 
WAVE ETA che Pe aha. Sore Pt esc oe 110-2 117-3 125-8 109-9 115-5 
COE, Bott SP SR OG Oe A te es 112-0 117-1 126-4 109-7 116-1 
Se A BA seen eee eee ad 112-1 117-2 126-6 109-6 116-2 
PNP USU SRE oes coc oe eteats bee bee «ah oe 114-4 117-2 127-0 109-6 117-0 
Bencenmber Minit ee oda ek eee eb ics 113-8 117-2 127-2 109-5 116-8 
MIGEG DOE esa Fhe eta Pa F ediarente 113-8 117-3 127-4 108-4 . 116-8 
SUSN RO D4 YET Ts or a ce een 113-4 117-2 127-9 108-2 116-8 
Wecomibser se oc tet. a. 5 oe 112-6 117-1 128-2 108-1 116-6 
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5.—Annual Consumer Price Index 1950-55 and Monthly Indexes 1954 and 1955—concluded 


(1949=100) 
Other 
om- . 
! wae CG t 
Year and Month Food a Shelter Clothing gga Beet . 
Services 
1955 
JABU SIV coes Ae alee eters suse teleparereceiees 112-1 117-1 128-4 108-1 118-2 116-4 
Rebruabyy koa os coders bare pera tae 111-5 117-1 128-5 108-1 118-3 116-3 
Nearchiveie.eitieccidt cee nats one Me eae eee 110-7 117-0 128-6 108-0 118-3 116-0 
va 0) 1) leg ene aN ee ARR CRAIN Aoi] Ee cmeeo'e 111-0 116-9 128-7 107-9 118-2 116-1 
Ch Gene icra tarts: Perrianc tc citar cinicksr 112-3 116-4 128-8 107-9 118-3 116-4 
JUNOT Felt atens Sako soeys Dlecnietocenmatonenencrs 111-0 116-1 129-2 107-8 117-8 115-9 
Jilly ees oe cee Oe pene ores 111-5 115-8 129-6 107-8 LO Wgao 116-0 
Atiglis tr acteathtx tee ie. onrrckrmeers tees 112-4 115-8 129-8 107-8 118-0 116-4 
Septem DEM. ses. siwieearar cert hrs eters 113-7 115-9 130-0 107-8 117-9 116-8 
OCtObDere Ret eke eee ee 113-5 116-1 130-2 107-8 118-1 116-9 
owen Deiat ieva. sees tiekemee en eae 113-0 116-5 130-6 107-9 118-3 116-9 
Wecem ber... ch eee oe ee ee aren ete 112-4 116-6 131-0 108-5 118-3 116-9 


Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 =100 for a number 
of important foods entering into the food component of the consumer price index. It also 
provides a record of average prices based on the actual average level of prices prevailing 
in October 1952 and calculated for the other months on the basis of the price relatives. 


6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-55 
and by Month 1954 and 1955 


(1949 =100) 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs,‘‘A”’, Milk, 
sirloin, fresh loins!, pure, fresh, fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 


Year and Month a _— eet 


Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 

cts cts cts. cts cts 
1950 neice ee ee 82-8 117-6 63-4 99-3 22-4 95-3 56:5 91-8 18-3 102-9 
105 Tees. Se aL Leen waned 101-1 143-5 73°3 114-8 28-4 121-1 71-6 116-5 19-6 110-0 
TR52 Te. co Oe ee 93-4 132-7 63-2 99-0 17-0 72:5 59-1 96-0 ilee ll 118-4 
LOS Sie. ee eee 79-6 113-0 72-5 113-7 20-8 88-4 67-6 109-9 fed 118-5 
TOS As... oot eet eae 77-0 109-4 66-41) 116-8! 26:3 112-2 57-1 92-9 21-1 118-5 
19DG $500. Ue. ae ee ae 80-0 113-6 61-5 108-2 22-4 95-2 61-5 99-9 21-1 118-5 

1954 

JANUArY, eco. eee 74-8 106-2 67-2 118-1 27-0 115-0 54-5 88-6 21-1 118-5 
Bebrisrycs4.cetc> nee 74-5 105-8 69-5 122-2 27-3 116-3 56:5 91-9 21-1 118-5 
Maroly iu: ibid oe Glee 7 101-8 69-2 121-8 27-3 116-3 56-3 91:5 21-1 118-5 
AIDES 0. ee a ee 71-7 101-8 68-0 119-6 27-5 T2 51-9 84-4 21-1 118-5 
AVS Wotan. aiebhee. cee 73-1 103-8 68-9 121-1 27-6 117-6 51-5 83-7 21-1 118-5 
June... 77-1 109-5 73-0 128-3 Parr) 117-2 52-0 84-5 21-1 118-5 
July... 78-2 111-1 69-4 122-1 26-4 112-5 59-0 95-9 21-1 118-5 
Augsustes. 2k ee eee 81-1 115-2 67-8 119-2 25-4 108-2 61-2 99-5 21-1 118-5 
Septem bers. .2.2hbnn. oe 82-1 116-6 64-6 113-6 24-7 105-2 63-0 102-4 21-1 118-5 
Qetober.. 3. ee ee 81-0 115-0 60-8 106-9 25-0 106-5 64-9 105-5 21-1 118-5 
November............... 79-9 113-5 59-3 104-2 25-1 106-9 62-4 101-4 21-1 118-5 
Devtember 4... Fides canis. 78-9 112-1 59-7 105-0 25-3 107-8 52-4 85-2 21-1 118-5 


‘Series ‘‘Pork, fresh loins’ replaced with ‘Pork, rib chops”’ in 1954. 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-55 
and by Month 1954 and 1955—concluded 


(1949 =100) 
SsSsSsSsSsSssSsSssS9ama9aSs9s$saSSsSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs,‘‘A”’, Milk, 
sirloin, fresh loins’, pure, fresh, fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Year and Month — Kl] cium  —|—___ or 


Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 


cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1955 
DORMAIS Ace Racal sé wins 40% 79-4] 112-8 59-7 105-0 25-1 106-9 50-4 81-9 21-1 118-5 
Mebriary. esc $f cones 78-4 111-3 58-8 103-4 24-1 102-7 48-6 79-0 21-1 118-5 
Rishi eye ek ot ON. 77°3 109-8 57-4 | 100-9 22-6 96-3 52-1 84-7 21-1 118-5 
ALprile . 4 tee. OS EIB Set | 77°5 110-1 56-4 99-2 22-3 95-0 54-4 88-4 21-1 118-5 
MEY ci, bare ee UN st 77-8 | 110-5 56-0 98-5 22-4 95-4 54-2 88-1 21-1 118-5 
WIRE Soman ete ctcen acs an 79-1 112-3 59-5 104-6 22-2 94-6 53-9 87-6 21-1 118-5 
SOLS Tene Oe eee ee 80-6 114-5 64-9 114-1 21-7 92-5 65-6 106-6 21-1 118-5 
AUSUSh I es ato nee 82-9 117-7 64-7 113-8 21-2 90-3 70-1 114-0 21-1 118-5 
Neptemberwe ny iG). .k.<8 83-7 118-9 68-6 120-6 21-3 90-7 73:2 | 119-0 21-1 118-5 
October V'sgh JF F2503...¢ 82-2 116-7 68-5 120-5 21-5 91-6 73-0 118-7 21-1 118-5 
Novemborhit.. food. 4 80-7 114-6 65-1 114-5 21-9 93-3 72-5 117-9 21-1 118-5 
December eit; 4 Ora £ .! 80-0 113-6 58-6 103-1 21-9 93- 69-7 113-3 21-1 118-5 
Tomatoes Sugar, 
Flour, , Potatoes, Bread, 
per lb canned, 10 lb. granulated, per lb 
23’s, tin per lb. 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver-| Price | Aver- ] Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
GL OO ee Soe 8 OS 7-3 104-8 17-7 88-0 33-2 95-4 10-6 114-4 10-6 104-6 
TOD LARS sere tetas, 7-5 106-9 23-1 115-0 34-8 99-9 12-0 129-8 11-7 115-5 
OES Bee Ae 3 ee oe oe Oe 7-4 105-9 28-8 143-6 68-6 196-9 11-2 121-0 12-0 119-3 
QOS MEE tite ch bee oe ee 7:6 108-9 24-4 121-8 39-0 111-8 10-0 107-8 12-3 121-5 
LOS 4e. ot Mab. Sots kd 7:7 110-2 21-5 | 107-4 37-5 | 107-6 9-4} 101-8 12-8 | 126-8 
Oe ie hc oc ae ae es ee 7-41 106-4 26-3 131-3 46-8 | 134:5 9-2 99-7 12-8 | 126-4 
1954 
MRNUAE YS tetanic ie cae 7-9 113-3 21-6 | 107-7 29-4 84-4 9-6 104-1 12-8 | 126-8 
EGIORUAT YAS ev SA ok. Nek 7°8 111-9 21-3 106-2 29-2 83-8 9-6 104-1 12-8 126-8 
Wisinelies «tc che ck ed 7-8 111-9 21-1 105-2 28-9 83-0 9-5 103-0 12-8 126-8 
A Siri nae ee SRT Uk 7:°7 110-5 20-7 103-2 27-7 79-5 9-5 103-0 12-8 126-8 
NMAVES Ate R nk SEL 2b 7-7 110-5 20-5 | 102-2 28-6 82-1 9-4 101-9 12-8 | 126-8 
ONCE A e, oee e 7:7 110-5 20-4 101-7 32-3 92-7 9-4 101-9 12-8 | 126-8 
i ee So A i oe ns 7:7 110-5 20-5 102-2 43-6 125-2 9-3 100-8 12-8 126-8 
INUBUSL Fc Boe: 2 eee. 7:7 110-5 20-5 | 102-2 57:4 | 164-8 9-3 100-8 12-8 | 126-8 
September.....:......... 7°6 109-0 20-8 103-7 46-5 | 133-5 9-3 | 100-8 12-8 126-8 
Getobere eet. te ee bce 7:6 109-0 21-5 | 107-2 40-6 | 116-5 9-2 99-7 12-8 126-8 
Novenmberss {2,820.22 65 7-5 107-6 23-9 119-1 42-1 120-9 9-3 100-8 12-8 126-8 
Precember’..6.. 5.528 5c. .- 7-5 | 107-6 25-7 128-1 43-5 | 124-9 9-3 100-8 12-8 | 126-8 
1955 
PAMUATIY ste et. 6 tee te 7-5 | 107-6 26-2 130-6 43-6 | 125-2 9-3 100-8 12-8 | 126-8 
WEDUMATYA tc - oe ohonee oes 7-4 106-2 26-5 132-1 44-8 128-6 9-3 100-8 12-8 126-8 
Marobs) iis’ nt sseas.s{ 7-4) 106-2 26-8 133-6 45-5 | 130-6 9-3 | 100-8 12-8 126-8 
Aprittien teu etre. 2 Te 7°5 107-6 27-0 | 134-6 47-8 137-2 9-3 | 100-8 12-7 125-8 
Nye a yg eers oe <a 106-2 27-2 135-6 73°8 211-9 9-3 100-8 12-7 125-8 
June 7:4 106-2 27-4 136-6 64-3 184-6 9-2 99-7 12-7 125-8 
RRs eRe SE a eee F 7:4 106-2 27-7 138-1 57-9 166-2 9-1 98-6 12-7 125-8 
PGP USh Aiseee ks Lae kah 7-4 106-2 27-7 138-1 46-1 132-3 9-2 99-7 12-7 125-8 
Septemberiis ceiu. oosaercs 7-4 106-2 25-6 127-6 37-1 106-5 9-1 98-6 12-8 126-8 
Metober! ha SO ik 7-4 106-2 24-1 120-1 33°8 97-0 9-1 98-6 12-8 126-8 
INowvemberse. «ok. asic é 7:4 106-2 24-7 123-1 32-7 93-9 9-1 98-6 12-8 126-8 
PICCEIN DED t.ho c 7-4 106-2 25-2 125-6 34-7 99-6 9-1 98-6 12-8 | 126-8 


1 Series “Pork, fresh loins’’ replaced with ‘‘Pork, rib chops’’ in 1954. 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 7 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes are not designed to show 
whether it costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used 
for that purpose. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over 
a certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services 
representing the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities 1950-55 and by Month 1954 and 1955 | 
(1949 =100) 


i ee ET 
————————— SS SSS SSS sa 


Saska- | Ed- 


St. : Saint | Mont- Tor- | Winni- Van- 
Year and Month John’s, Halifax, John, real, spt onto, peg, Room . C: eee: couver, 
Nfld. NEB Q (3) Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Oe 
LOHOMS Retin cobs Seceenise = 102-1 103-3 103-7 103-1 104-1 103-8 102-2 103-9 103-6 
TOSI be dee cosas oF 112-1 114-1 116-1 115-3 115-4 114-6 111-7 113-5 114-3 
TOROS SoU Paes ocho asta 103-5 115-3 117-4 117-6 116-8 117-5 116-1 112-8 114-8 117-4 
LO DS ieee ict Mei eRey a atorenst- ie 102-2 113-2 115-3 116-3 115-0 116-8 114-4 113-1 114-0 116-1 
1954.. 102-8 114-1 116-6 116-8 116-2 118-3 115-3 114-2 114-9 117-4 
LOSS MRSS cet hae 104-2 114-8 117-7 116-9 117-2 118-8 115-9 114-6 | 114-6) 117-9 
1954 
Januaryiacsausectee eee 102-6 | 113-2 115-4 116-7 115-3 117-7 114-9 113-2 114-4 116-2 
Kebruary teen eee 102-4 113-8 115-8 116-8 115-5 117-6 115-0 113-5 114-3 116-4 
Marchute canteens 102-2 113-7 116-2 116-3 115-3 117-4 114-7 113-7 114-4 116-3 
April |. asated eee ce 102-0 113-8 | 115-9 116-3 115-5 117-7 114-9 113-6 114-3 116-9 
Maye. ctceidd teem teehee 102-2 113-6 115-8 116-3 115-5 117-7 114-8 113-5 114-4 116-9 
Junet:. 2. Metiin.. Seeeeerte 102°5 113-9 116-2 117-0 116-1 118-2 115-3 114-1 114-8 117-1 
July? 2 teh. dee eon elOZe6 113-8 116-2 117-2 116-4 118-8 115-5 114-1 114-8 117-0 
August. cnt: stot 104-4 | 115-3 117-6 117-2 117-0 | 119-0 116-4 115-3 115-4 118-1 
Septemberie .2 a00tes-ce 103-4 114-8 117-7 116-6 116-9 118-8 115-7 115-1 115-7 118-1 
Octobersa4. eae 103-0 | 114-6 117-6 117-0 | 117-3 118-9 115-5 115-2 115-6 118-6 
November. esse cee eenee 102-8 114-5 117-5 117-1 117-2 118-9 115-7 114-8 115-3 118-6 
Decemibersogae eee 102-9 114-5 117-5 117-0 | 117-0] 118-8 115-5 113-9 115-0 | 118-3 
1955 

JANUATYs.3.. Sree eee 102-6 114-3 117-4 117-1 117-0 | 118-9 115-5 113-9 114-6 118-4 
Rebruaryackicesacte mt oot 102-7 114-6 | 117-6 117-1 117-0 | 118-7 115-4 113-8 114-5 | 118-3 
March: ttf ae ees ot 102-9 114-5 117-6 116-7 116-8 118-2 115-2 113-7 114-2 117-9 
April.... 103-5 114-6 117-6 | 116-7 116-9 118-4 115-3 113-9 114-2 117-2 
May iose aie 0 Meee ce 105-0 | 115-4 118-1 117-0 | 117-3 118-9 115-6 114-4 114-2 117-2 
June: 5. sae ea oe 104-3 114-6 117-3 116-3 116-9 118-3 115-0 114-3 113-8 116-8 
Jubyaae! 104-5 114-7 117-3 116-7 117-0 118-7 115-5 114-3 114-1 116-5 
AUCUSER: Ba Sihn cs cus Beatin 105-8} 115-1 117-8 116-8 117-3 118-5 116-1 115-1 114-6 116-8 
September... s.4.m.-ee st 105-1 115-2 118-1 117-1 117-5 119-2 116-5 115-4 115-2 118-1 
Octobersa. oe 104-8 114-9 117-8 117-0.| 117-7 119-4 116-6 1155 |) i522 118-5 
Novemiber.:.9.422000.008 104:6.| 114-9 117-6 117-1 117-7 119-0 116-9 115-6 115-1 118-6 
December: -. 5a ss. cscs 104-5 | 114-7 117-7 116-7 117-8 118-9 116-9 115-7 115-1 120-3 


1 Explanation of methods used in compiling St. John’s, Nfld., index (June 1951=100) is given in DBS Reference 
Paper No. 28. 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 8 provides retail price indexes for 
selected countries in 1954 and 1955. These indexes measure price change only within 
each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from country 
to country. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and other Countries 1954 and 1955 


(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1956. ) 
a are ea gre Ee Ye fess eet pepe st enw y rt) ev eine 


Country 1954 1955 Country 1954 1955 
Belgium 24 ae. Ren ee, 101 TOME Tren te eh, Fe Gee WSR ey Ee 118 122 
Brazil........ eT et eee 118 BOG dandy ds exe. ceeds. 112 119 
CSN RM Risen eins Ox Sh wR ees et ws cok 101 aO1 4. Korea, Souths 7.0% pa. tecgs de soe 135 229 
Chit ee EE cian cs ven test 172 302 || Netherlands...... Mes eine 104 106 
Denttarc its Giese isso esos) 10teps — 107) New Zealand. /... 2.2.9.5. 304... 105 | 107 
Dominican Republics 98 OSE NOLWa Vane eee eee ee ee ata Ae 105 106 
Lae ac, Yee, 7 ety See ee re! 96 OGn RS wede4n:.w.c.c coe See och cee k 101 104 
UCAS ALE oe ae or re 100 Ol eswatzerlan ds rss screener baa aes 101 102 
Germany. (Western) .4605!s. ens oes. 100 HO QMO OY: secs 2° 5 cca cee ee sc ee 110 118 
(SiyRRUDS 95 ds AO ee ee ae ee 115 1224 \(eUnited Kingdom... .<cucadn. doe oe. 102 106 
EE Pe on I a AEE Re 2 i 95 Ue diited. States), ....1s-Rems 0408 Bia. 100 100 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Price indexes for common stocks are calculated on the 1935-39 base and published 
weekly and monthly for a sample of issues, broadly classified under the headings: indus- 
trials, public utilities and banks. Within these categories the sample is further classified 
by industries for which sub-group indexes are available. Monthly indexes of preferred 
stocks are also calculated and published. 


For purposes of index calculation, Thursday closing prices are used for the issues of 
companies listed on either or both the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges. Weights 
are applied to each issue on the basis of the number of shares currently outstanding. The 
list of stocks included in the various security series are revised annually so that issues 
which have become important in stock market activity may be included and those of 
declining interest removed. Provision is also made for stock splits, mergers and the exer- 
cise of ‘rights’. The indexes are designed to reflect weekly and monthly changes of interest 
to the investor, rather than day-to-day changes of more speculative interest. For that 
reason the historical record of indexes dating back to January 1914 on a monthly basis* is 
of significance in any analysis of the degree of fluctuation in stock prices through time. 


Investors Index.—Common stock prices recorded a generally upward trend during 
1954 and 1955. The investors index stood at 247-6 in December 1955, 61-2 p.c. above 
the December 1953 figure of 153-6 and 25-3 p.c. above the 25 year peak of 197-8 estab- 
lished in September 1929. During 1955 prices moved up 19-7 p.c. led by. strength in 
industrial mines, machinery and equipment, food and allied products, pulp and paper and 
milling issues. While all groups shared in the 1955 advance, participation of two—textiles 
and clothing, and oils—was negligible. 


* Available on request from Prices Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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INDEXES OF MINING AND PREFERRED STOCKS 1045 
ee ee ee ae 
Mining Stocks.—Mining stocks paralleled the movement of industrials and utilities 
during 1954 and 1955. The composite index moved up 61:6 p.c. from the end of December 
1953 to a high of 129-1 in August 1955 and then declined slightly to 121-4 at the end of 


the year. During 1955 quotations moved up 20-3 p.c. reflecting an increase of 31-5 p.c. 
in base metals and 7-4 p.c. in golds. 


10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks by Month 1952-55 
(1935-39 =100) 


Year and Month Gold rae - Total Year and Month Gold wir Total 
1952 1954 
DANUATY ees eee: «cee TSO: WR igre a en OF = Quilt J ANVALY anc, sic esse coger sicce e s ove 60-3 131-2 81-9 
P@Dru ary: tous ven ss of ooe es bce 71-2 tes GPPELO2 =O. Ill Pe Druaryres tnathl. «<kance a-sce 62-1 132-0 83-4 
BDO DN poco AORRA A ALS eel LOO Ogre OZ) 71) Manel’. os .ayes ne. Gacrn ruber 61-5 | 136-5 84-3 
ACTS ee ee Sai ie ay 77-0 | 162-1 RO ZAS UM AD alls; .002 oiere cect eee comrlce ey: 64-8 | 145-5 89-3 
“Tigi 7 Meee corgi: Sok © Snel aRentesi Dem 75-1 AG er te al AN ee 5 rte ie el 64-4 | 146-5 89-4 
Apiinte Se yl Gt Rey Bee eee 75-5 NGZ Ga LOZ Oat June aegis daccitea mrs tee et. 63-9 | 149-7 90-0 
SID nic ee Se Sn A rrr a a COG || eee OrO sit 1OT Ou Joly. oh. ced oma. cee 64:9 | 154-0 92-0 
JA (PCL S Soe ee ee eee Rae aes 77-6 184-9 D2 ANI UISt eC” eer eee: 67-8 159-2 95-6 
Deplemlbertege: tc cient. 74-4 £30222) 106 s6IF September un. .c ob. ontow cece, 68-3 160-8 96-4 
OCC OCT aaa tran res. irs, wos 69-5 | 166-9 OOS Th OCtODer 4: cet ooo ic ae teks 66-2 | 161-0 95-0 
NOV EIMDGr Sirttnh cs Cotes ae 71-1 168-8 1O0*8" November... 0.6.08 ee 65-6 168-7 | 97-0 
Wecemiber cece s.ciececlcie aes « 73-2 | 172- 10364 Wecens Deron st occ te ae 67-6 | 177-2 | 100-9 
1953 1955 

JANUATY EM). «Ess es ALES 7335 He) 180-6 [2 106-0: | Sanvary.c,..f)0. fe helen.. | 68-3 | 181-3 | 102-7 
BDAY aa aee sie iis bias 72-2 174-3 LOS 2 HOME DUAR Vac pat. . eaisce cee a 69-3 191-3 106-4 
EWE Oye! 7 ose SR ee ee 70-1 L74- OGhs CHOW ANE Mar CHRAR oc. seca eckc css 69-0 | 189-6} 105-7 
ADOT MEE re croak sc 69-2 159-0 OG CSU A Dil bat ae tre a oe) cat ay 71-1 199-8 110-2 
ge oe ie ects bes Secih ie 8. cocks > 68-9 | 150-9 93-8 Ty sete s Bin SI Mae 72-8 | 209-0 | 114-2 
GU ae ER eee alos oS kere 66-8 | 143-7 Oe Za ed NG pce aioe scent Meet es cee 75-9 | 226-0 | 121-5 
Tolhy:: Kear vais. WAT: std) ey 66-3 | 148-9 Ol 4elelihyir, gee. ant. ede 75-0 | 241-8 | 125-7 
PARTON Stop eee bebe Cie! fa Se cs 67-5 | 144-0 OO ial gAURISLedgchtatc, oe an ce Aarts 76-3 | 250-0] 129-1 
‘hes DLRcht ol Ove See a re 62-5 136°3 85-0 || September................... 75-3 252-0 129-0 
Metopertetn orcas ce nis « - 60-1 134-3 BZ etn lH OCLODER IEE Gan ERE ee nc none: 71-0 224-2 117-6 
Novenibern. Sacas oobi a8) «: 60-1 137-6 Soe 7 Novem ber <- aniiete acs acesecess 71-2 | 230-2} 119-6 
December eee are. 57-3 131-5 LOS OT MINECENT Er eee te tas ae 72-6 233-0 121-4 


Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stocks, pursuing their usual intermediate course, 
moved moderately higher during the years 1954 and 1955 as the price index for a repre- 
sentative list of issues changed from 161-7 at the end of 1953 to 175-4 at the end of 1954 
and in 1955 fluctuated between a high of 179-9 in August and a low of 173-9 in December. 

11.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks by Month 1946-55 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
MPA ett cae iydresie a 152-1 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 157-8 | 159-7 | 161-6 | 157-5 | 157-9 | 151-4 | 153-6 | 154-7 | 153-5 
IDAT ertesdet eA coves. 2 157-5 | 158-5 | 156-0 | 153-1-| 154-3 | 155-8 | 155-4 | 153-5 | 153-6 | 152-0 |] 150-2 | 148-1 
Ue eee, Oe ae 144-5 | 141-0 | 138-9 | 144-2 | 147-0 | 148-2 | 147-5 | 146-4 | 144-8 | 143-7 | 144-6 | 144-6 
MORO SE ea set. a 144-7 | 144-0 | 142-8 | 140-9 | 139-9 | 136-3 | 138-6 | 140-4 | 141-8 | 145-8 | 150-0 | 150-7 
A i eee ee 152-4 | 153-0 | 153-7 | 154-4 | 157-3 | 158-2 | 154-6 | 155-6 | 158-2 | 161-1 | 161-1 | 160-2 
LP eo ria 166-0 | 169-3 | 166-0 | 165-2 | 164-3 | 162-2 | 163-1 | 165-2 | 166-4 | 164-2 | 162-8 | 159-5 
Le ance pe cpt aarp a 161-4 | 160-6 | 159-5 | 157-2 | 157-2 | 157-7 | 159-8 | 163-6 | 162-4 | 161-2 | 160-3 | 160-7 
Der adres ak sa. 161-0 | 161-6 | 163-6 | 161-6 | 162-9 | 163-0 | 163-8 | 164-3 | 162-0 | 161-0 | 161-6 | 161-7 
TE loyagt so mack Ate i 162-6 | 163-6 | 165-4 | 168-0 | 169-7 | 170-7 | 171-3 | 173-0 | 173-4 | 174-1 | 175-4 | 175-4 
LOGS et ae eee ees. 175-6 | 176-0 | 176-2 | 175-4 | 176-1 | 177-9 | 179-5 | 179-9 | 179-0 | 179-2 | 176-6 | 173-9 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in this Section. Additional information is provided for 
each level of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by sources and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by services, respectively, for 1952 and 1953. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest, pre- 
mium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts provided for debt retirement are ex- 
cluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is 
included. 


Inter-governmental transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-governmental transfers in the two tables. 


Tables 3 and 4 show combined revenue of all governments and combined expenditure of 


all governments, respectively, for the years 1950-53, both exclusive of inter-governmental 
transfers. 


* xcept as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 
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REVENUE OF ALL GOVERNMENTS 1047 
EEE 
1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments 1952 and 1953 


Norr.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dee. 31. 


1952 1953 
Item a4 
Pro- Muni- Pro- Muni- ; 
Federal vincial cipal Total Federal vincial cipal Total 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $'000 
Taxes— 

Woerporation..<..J/)2-i's... te, 4 1,297,451 79, 239 — 1,376, 69C})1,251,729] 66,120 — 11,317,849 

Customs duties and import......| 390,121 — — 390,121) 407,998 — — 407,998 

(Gasoline. = oo500 See. B.;.... seen — 196,907 — 196,907 -— 219, 762 — 219, 762 

(Genera lisa losin. vies See geceas bs as 20 563,341) 100,967 30,177] 694,48é]| 585,694] 108,264/ 33,863 727, 821 

Income—persons................. 1,180,026 13 — 1, 180, 03$]]1, 187, 656 13 — 1, 187, 669 

ARUGMOTUE cisco LANE OD... eee 127,151} 157,161 _ 284,312) 132,490] 156,900 —- 289,390 

Succession duties................ 38,071 32,726 — 70,797 39,138] 31,134 — 70, 272 

Real and personal property...... _ 6,277} 536,4742) 542,751 — 5,177| 581,5122|} 586,689 

SUODACCORE geet... 4222. <5... 558 ok 219, 069 11,411 — 230, 48Ci| 209, 634 14,025 — 223, 659 

VV LTE BOLE ow Ps ny; onsen ad csacilovens 53, 674 — — 53, 674 53,761 — — 53, 761 

Qi or I mat: «itis 85S: + LER +} 173,689} 54,584) 70,974] 299, 247|| 182,270] 56,113] 75,890 314, 273 

WOtaIS PAROS! 6 Aece see's de Heh ssi es 4,042,593} 639,285] 637, 625/5,319, 503|4,050,370] 657,508] 691,265 5,399, 143 

Licences, Permits and Fees— 

Motorrvehicles sot > 309} 81,323 — 81, 632 349} 88,644 — 88, 993 

COGIC RIN OB tn ices Tee ge oe 6, 457 18,324| 24,781 6,873 3 20,012)" 27,185 
Totals, Licences, Permits and 

IH Oe ee tad op sor Sala, li piehveen acs 6,766] 81,323 18,324] 106,413 7,222) 88,644] 20,312] 116,178 

Bubliewdomains, .ts.o hus: oben e 2,750} 161,923 164, 672 2,072] 202,256 — 204,328 
Public utility contributions to muni- 

CI NAbICShee pRaK tes. ae ccm — —_ 33,093} 33,093 — — 36,009} 36,009 
Post-Oiice;(net): ets ok. ee 6,501 — — 6,501 — — — = 
Bank of Canada profits............ 28, 792 — — 28,792)) 43,868 oo — 43, 868 
Bullion and coinage................ 4,386 — — 4,386 4,241 — — 4,241 
Miscellaneous revenue.........;... 33,088} 38,503] 50,889) 122,48¢C/] 35,259} 43,549] 56,883 135, 691 

Totals, Revenue (excluding 
Inter-governmental Trans- 
SOrS) Pee es. ae) 4,124,876} 921,034) 739,931|5,785,841/4,143,032/ 991,957] 804,469 5,939, 458 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 

Federal subsidies to provinces... — 20,046 — , 046 a 20, 048 — 20,048 

Subsidies to municipalities....... _ — 25,1704) 25,170 — — 28,2574| 28; 257 

Transitional grant to Newfound- 

| Fevaro ye TES Re iar Sa ee — 5, 650 — 5, 650 — 4,800 — 4,800 

Dominion-Provincial Taxation 

Agreements... wi... .o6. 60608600 8 — 297,431 — 297,431 — 808, 803 oe 308, 803 

hare of income tax on power 

MIGHIGIER Sy. get Chote. Avice: — 4,369 4,369 a 6, 832 _— 6, 832 
Nova Scotia highway tax....... —— 245 _ 245 os 245 — 245 
Manitoba Municipal Commis- 

sioners lévyaniitiess. ceed _ 464 — 464 —_ — — — 
Interest on Common School Fund — 134 — 134 — 134 — 134 

Totals, Inter-governmental 

WT ranslers seb 8). end 6 — 328,339] 25,170) 353,509 — 340,862) 28,257] 369,119 


4,124, 876/1, 249,378 765,101] 6,139,350 4,143, 032/1,332,819) 832, 726/6,308,577 
ee a a a a Ee Oe ee 


1 Includes provincial income from liquor control. ? Excludes personal property which is inseparable 
from other taxes. 3 Included in miscellaneous revenue, 4 Includes federal grants to municipalities 
in lieu of taxes on federal properties which are not segregated from provincial subsidies to municipalities. 
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I II 
2,.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments 1952 and 1953 


Nore.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1952 1953 
Item y oi 
Pro- Muni- Pro- Muni- , 
vincial |. cipal Total || Federal vincial cipal Total 
$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $’060 
Public Welfare— } 
Health and hospital care........ 195,548} 47,459] 274,226) 34,432} 211,444 51,972| 297,848 
Lab d un loyment insur- 
tee : 3 et i‘. AS ee ONS 50 5,329 — 63,735] 60,256 5, 807 — 66, 063 
Eas biie ens ACRES Leanna oc aus 10, 760 6,379} 17,1388 — 11,925 6,421 18,346 
Old age pensions.............:-+- 27,457 — 46,676] 20,387) 28,733 — 49,120 
Family allowances.......-.e.e0: == vse 336,496} 352,514 — Mes 352, 514 
Others hic.c vcs ceetaes beeen 50,530} 82,976) 156,878] 24,834) 57,517} 100,162) 182,513 
Totals, Public Welfare......... 468,715] 289,624] 136,814} 895,153) 492,423) 315,426] 158,555) 966,404 
BAUGAtION Acco sche s esas erneees 216,861} 331,786) 570,212] 21,517} 281,091) 363,255) 615.863 
rans PpOLestionian-eeeenein- coe cee 370,056} 143,420! 669,071]} 190,134] 356,012} 167,035) 713,181 
Asriculture:: cacy aueues ote ole seae oe 32.216 -— 136,715} 112,607] 32,411 _: 145,018 
Publigidomainacacceeteecneeeee 67,399 = 123,73C]) 64,121} 73,240 ae 137,361 
National defence sa.a 0 esuet ete > — 1|1,864, 5321, 792,043 —_ — 11,792,048 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare... — = 221,966)! 220,344 — — 220,344 
Expansion) of industty........2--- == = 65, 398 19,151 — _— 19,151 
Debt charges, net (excluding retire- . ; 
WCNHES 2h iter tn ee Serer 50,105} 42,056] 482,734) 403,660] 48,491) 46,474] 498, 625 
Otherexpenditure. pews see 143,427] 244,486} 724,071)/ 384,578] 158,856] 256,401) 799,835 
Totals, Expenditure (exclud- 
ing Inter = governmental 
Transfers)......0..0.00++00% 3, 685, 333|/1,169,688) 898, 562|5, 753, 5835/3, 700, 5781, 215,527) 991, 720/5, 907,825 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces... _— — 20,108] 20,108 _— — 20, 108 
Transitional grant to Newfound- 
LEN GREG) SOME RES sr oirut oo uoe — _ 5, 650 4,800 _— — 4,800 
Provincial subsidies to munici- : 
Palities::..cn ss. ee oe 23, 792 — 23, 792 _ 26,772 — 26,772 
Dominion - Provincial Taxation 
Agreements. ....)..:>.memimmeie = — 308,572!) 309, 228 = =x 309, 228 
Share of income tax on electric ; 
power utilities... ease eee = = 4,370 6, 831 _ = 6, 831 
Nova Scotia highway tax........ — 246 246 — — 246 246 
Manitoba Municipal Commis- 
signers 16V.Vac- aoe eee ee — 430 430 = _ a = 
Interest on Common School Fund — _— 134 134 a — 134 
Grants to municipalities in lieu of 
taxes on federal properties. .... — — 2,807 3,321 -- _— soe 
Totals, Inter-governmental y 
Transfers ; eee 23, 792 676] 366,108) 344,422) 26,772 246| 371,440 


Grand Totals............ 4,026, 974/1,193,480] 899, 238/6, 119, 692|/4, 045, 0001, 242,299) 991, 966/6, 279, 265 
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3.—Combined Revenue of All Governments exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers 1950-53 


Norr.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Taek o $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Corporation vider EA eyd, “aia, erat nt ge EE Teg ee, CORE 989, 588 1,332,410 1,376, 690 1,317,849 
Custonas Dump Orba Eble feneseroer eee eee eetnd tee 296, 433 347, 208 390, 121 407,998 
CGARGUNR et (eae iets ok oe. oe Monk oes sk BBS. ks 155, 441 178, 461 196, 907 219, 762 
Aerie beri, ark Aces Cas issn Aap Siechy dB satel ile ook TES wok 561,356 691, 953 694, 485 727, 821 
INGomes persons Foc le bok Ol koe cs ole ea oe eck Babe 652,444 976,953 1,180,039 1,187,669 
LETTS. Fe ie, Silden ithe Oo ae ee PAR Se es eer Oe a 268, 118 264, 102 284,312 289,390 
SOM UO CLILUL ER San he loys casi saeumcd back cn onside ce. bes 64,815 72,398 70,797 70,272 
Resitand personal property2: ......< «> Gee sc cde de sce cebbecee 405, 617 475,040 542,751 586, 689 
ARGS ote oy SMU. (RL. ge Ries Re Ai Oc Pa A 4. — SR ee 216,998 216,774 230, 480 223, 659 
WER OCUuy Cn Amer Meee hel ot he ar Mt ae A 61, 610 55,017 53,674 53,761 
Qh Nae oo. Wie eats Peas: A ae eae neo eee Aaa AR eee A 230, 986 319, 929 299, 247 314, 273 
MOGALS POD AZES se ae, codes. cc See ee chanel 3,903,406 | 4,930,245 | 5,319,503 5,399, 143 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
IVECGEGE ANIC HCL OM MOR SRO cic choot airs he ovata toavgtahalateher sabe tiie clerte i exaseiehe’ 66,948 72,970 81, 632 88, 993 
Dye ETS A. da, Rb aed ss es MBN, SCR Ue Ce iy Tune ee ok get 37,681 43, 206 24,781 27,185 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees.............:...2....- 104, 629 116,176 106, 413 116,178 
Ue ual ORBAN eR REESE Eo oclertn cic orc c a hte sate tos oo Bates 116, 406 134,343 164, 673 204 , 328 
Public utility contributions to municipalities.................. 24,469 29,323 33, 093 36,009 
IPOcthO neon HOt ater tes: Bike Aes Seti AS aw Muss who de sa akon 3 6, 695 6,501 3 
Banks ah GanadaimroitSarx..bc sc ca srecens i dernet cascades dot 19, 663 24,018 28,792 43, 868 
SUlitan=aacdsCOlnngOy +.ee.tactinns< Ae aes feet ones does ode 4,708 4,838 4,386 4,241 
MUISOOUE EMTS TO VENUC Hs fos sdc.crn cise codons oe cite medene wae 120, 020 89, 929 122, 480 135,691 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental Trans- 
PODS Rear bie APE de Oh oc UR ee oe He Moc oe de Gal 4,293,301 | 5,335,567 | 5,785,841 5,939, 458 
1 Includes provincial income from liquor control. 2 Excludes personal property for municipal goverr- 
ments whith is inseparable from other taxes. 3 Expenditure exceeds revenue. 


4.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers 1950-53 


Norr.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Pubic Waltarc— $000 $000 $000 $000 
FA GHEE aT CeOStREAITCATO pine ttc ce etc as ee ee 215, 599 240,765 274, 226 297, 848 
Labour and-unemployment insurance. ...............00e000- 60,361 61,343 63, 735 66,063 
SUCCES he See ent ee OS foe ed ate ae 17, 708 19, 651 17,139 18,346 
MODE OMICTIG IONS Me autos coy ghee tvcitn ueaseons er ick a cate ausenigua Peed ole 139,912 168, 106 46, 679 49,120 
aA Vane WV TAIA COEF ems 2 Rego, oiwies «5a ci Fomine o Bedle-s Babs bisa erect 311,.277 22,018 336, 496 352,514 
ORE INSTR way Sigs ee ee ee CS fn en eS 129, 847 137, 863 156,878 182,513 
MeO Se Oley ClaATO ty Oo sates cs ntn bm ete fen cadeM ees aoe 874, 704 950,045 895, 153 966, 404 
i alberto ae Re Ree Be Se nee ee Beans Be. mie Ae 446, 190 483 , 669 570, 212 615, 863 
FRESE VOLUAULOLE ANNs hot tee eee nay Oe 489 , 296 572,890 669,071 713,181 
ENCE VETS es Re CT RS Senet Se ase) ae eh Sn ee er er ee Se 202, 603 96, 243 136,715 145,018 
PLDC LOMA LLCS iA ns MET CM one hls io eek nn en Me 68, 436 112,086 123, 730 137,361 
Nettie aren Coys ti. pyee ree. fet oot cide bode aa cee ORR 759, 779 1,400, 709 1, 864, 533 1, 792,043 
Veterans pensions and aftercare’. ...c....0...000secicansthces 191,777 198, 230 221,966 220,344 

PricGeoucrolsane: rationing (hl. Saptecs 3. Sukh es caro k obec time ee —_— 205 — — 

Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)...................0- 446,360 518, 845 482,734 498, 625 
MimermexGouaiture., -o.0 0. 2 we. ee eee ee 621, 472 763,191 789, 469 818, 986 


Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-governmental 
MUEATISLETS) MUA Ore Jee secon, Sha os eae oes ee 4,100,617 | 5,096,113 | 5,753,583 5, 907,825 


Combined Debt.—Table 5 gives details of combined debt of all governments for 
1952 and 1953 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and the inter-governmental debt which is deducted to arrive at a combined govern- 
ment figure. ‘Table 6 shows the combined debt, exclusive of inter-governmental debt, for 
the years 1950-53 inclusive. 
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6.—Combined Debt of All (igieaeren. Song of Inter-governmental Debt 
-53 


Norr.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


SS eS a ee ee ee Cee ee ete oe 
eee eee ee e—OoOoOoOowowo———————SsSS——SS$S9$9(_ ————S——oooesa=@asa=a=zepe~a=ew=$~_—O ao 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 
Funded OUR. RTA. OL LEA. Sees d. wat ber. kane: 16,708,748 | 16,865,386 | 17,215,673 17,524, 182 
Pensa. mung ae kTk oN) UA Fike cite Lair | 464, 403 494, 926 554, 153 640,306 
Netiindod Gabe. Ae. TO eee! ob ae. dle it 16, 244,345 | 16,370,460 | 16,661,520 | 16,883,876 
CE REMSMEY TES reyes ne tee ek rete, Fee OV EAY hd a 1,463,835 | 1,468,851 1,592, 853 1,413, 494 
Pa AMOR ere SUA coach it th Melon ere acser ea 39,432 39,579 40, 796 39, 649 
8 te gll fal Sr rohit, toe See a gO aa 88,985 90, 688 _ 115,102 107, 297 
Wulermairecy IaUiities?.... sss. sole se cee 2,786,373 | 3,580,972 | 4,234,771 4,588, 886 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).............. 20,622,970 | 21,550,550 | 22,645,042 | 23,033,202 
Indirect Debt— 
SoMAT PROG OI sp Becks cx sash iad, ate bared wean 1,517,400 | 1,532,076 | 1,652,406 1,934, 500 
PoeEs ici ide TT, ty SOG Se. BEE eR: 33,817 13,063 9,083 11,958 
Net euneamised bonds. s.cccioceacsdes. tare sete ute Leaoeeint 1,483,583 | _ 1,519,013 1,643, 323 1,922,542 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities......... 102, 800 108,977 85, 469 163, 055 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)........... 1,586,383 | 1,627,990 | 1,728,792 2,085,597 
Cie Ul! CL Se Se ns ane ne Ae 2 ae oe aed 22,209,353 | 23,178,540 | 24,373,834 | 25,118,799 


Section 2.—Federal Public Finance 


A sketch of public finance from the French régime to the outbreak of World War I 
appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax changes from 1914 
to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 1926 edition. An 
outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more important changes in 
taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945, is given in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 918-923. 
Budgets for the years ended Mar. 31, 1946-55 will be found in issues of the Year Book be- 
ginning with the 1946 edition. The most important postwar Budget changes, up to and 
including the 1952-53 Budget, are summarized in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 1026-1030. 
The postwar financial policy of the Government of Canada is outlined in the 1954 Year 
Book at pp. 1061-1064. 


The 1955-56 Budget.—The Budget for 1955-56 was presented to Parliament by 
the Minister of Finance on Apr. 5, 1955. A number of tax changes were proposed, the 
more important of which are outlined briefly as follows:— 
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A reduction was made in the rates of personal income tax; each of the rates in the 
graduated rate schedule was lowered by two percentage points. This meant a reduction 
in tax ranging from 13-3 p.c¢. for lower income taxpayers to 2-8 p.c. for those with large 
‘ncomes. The reduction became effective on July 1, 1955 so that for the calendar year 
1955 the amount of the reduction was only one-half the percentages referred to above. 


The rate of tax on taxable income of corporations in excess of $20,000 was reduced from 
47 p.c. to 45 p.c. and the reduction applied to income earned after Jan. 1, 1955. 


The law was amended to provide that future rentals from real property would be 
taxed as income from carrying on a business rather than as income from investments. 
Also future expenses of printing, professional fees and other costs incurred by a business 
incidental to borrowing money or issuing shares would be deductible as a business expense. 


The right of investment companies to elect to be taxable or exempt was withdrawn 
and all investment companies are required to pay a tax of 20 p.c. on their taxable income. 
The rules under which a corporation can qualify as a ‘non-resident owned investment 
corporation” or a ‘foreign business corporation”? were made more restrictive. 


In the field of commodity taxes the special excise tax on passenger automobiles was 
reduced from 15 p.c. to 10 p.c. and the 10 p.c. special excise tax on tires and tubes was 
repealed. 


A number of items were added to the schedule of articles exempt from the general 
sales tax including materials to be used in the manufacture or production of feeds for 
poultry, livestock or fur-bearing animals; creosote oil and other wood preservatives for 
use in the treatment of timber, poles and lumber; materials to be used in the production 
of terrazzo flooring; perforated fibre drainage pipe four inches or under in diameter; rims 
for kitchen sinks; floor tile and wall paper. 


The Budget resolutions contained proposals regarding approximately 80 tariff items’ 
A number of these were amendments to remove uncertainties and administrative difficulties 
but there were also tariff reductions affecting a wide range of items including chemicals 
used in animal foodstuffs, poultry processing equipment, fishing vessels, processing equip- 
ment used by the fishing industry, dentists’ chairs, aircraft parts, and articles and materials 
used in the training of mentally retarded children. After considering a report of the Tariff 
Board, a duty of 7} p.c. was imposed on polyethylene resins and on phenol-aldehyde 
resins. Also on the recommendation of the Tariff Board, a common duty of 10 p.c. was 
placed on ethylene glycol used in making anti-freeze and the duty on finished anti-freeze 
was reduced from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


No change was made in old age security taxes. It was announced that the deficit of 
$46,000,000 incurred in the Old Age Security Fund during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954 
and carried as a temporary loan would be charged to 1954-55 expenditures and that the 
deficit incurred in 1954-55 estimated at $62,000,000 would be charged to 1955-56 expen- 
ditures, 


All the tax changes announced were estimated to result in a loss of revenue of about 
$207,000,000 in a full year and $148,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1956. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 


Table 7 shows the balance sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1954 and 


1955. The figures of this table are on a basis not strictly comparable to those in previous 
Year Books. 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Item 


Assets 
Current Assets— ; 
Cash in current and special deposits... ......tscscceeseeeseenee ences desenr omy 
Cash in hands of collectors and in transit............. iiaade «8 « RI s EARS 5 co 
Departmental Working Capital Advances and Revolving Funds— 
Defence Production Revol ving Hund). vas wem ota d «cc micter sy tettanrerstar stm 
05s) ee eet re Se RE ree OP ME Ae race ate) Ta Genre oobgely a Boos ce 
Other Current Assets— ; 
Moneys received after Mar. 31 but applicable to the current year............ 
Securities. investment: aCCOUNtne >. «otic. s cine sit cisls <ctetshoiseete «ls eslckertn e e 


Advances to the Exchange Fund Account....... We aais pe Coeie Riga dame Game ae 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of unmatured debt.... 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations— 
@anadian National Railways: pescaiccia cee cies cies ee ine ee eee eee 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—capital and loans.............. 
National Harbours Board 
Miscellaneous. ihc .daled cde be cice Sete be Ee ORE tes EE ERIE Soe OE toe 


Cr 


Loans to National Governments. =25).0cn ee one. cee eerie oer tees 


Other Loans and Investments— 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
InternationalsMonetary. Fund :4..y.. ....% 5..smetieaecctee cites tere iene tera eee 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development................. 
Working capital advances to international organizations.............022..0+- 
Provincial’ governmentsee a hosts oh. oe ec ce ah. ieee. eee ok eee era 


Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act loans (less reserve for conditional 


benefits) uci: 5s Ge etter cere wie s.o, wie sc sveqalele ieettehene: or ottte eaeeel casts MES meee eee yas 
Miscellaneous.......... Es Capone ets de os eee se Mieka tiatin’ st § Moan OR uerob ee on ccais 


ProvincesDebt A ccountsicrce cesyet rics oe) Lee ar RSE aoe eer cee 


Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized loan flotation costs............ Py a AEE Soltts T REL PA Se b= 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiency in the superannuation account... 


Suspense Accounts— 
Temporary loan to Old Age Security Pundits ness et wate eee eee 
Miscellaneousis «, scoscceysc scartvsheraiotaltaces tice ale eee toaen te eens Toe ee 


Capital Assets... 5 ci ie icp tre ateotee tee eee oe ee eee ee oe ee 
Inactaveduoans.and investments ss7-hei ate eee ee ee eee 
Totals, Assets............. Re On rie mi ie: Sete NE Macy AR EOL grr Be AE AE 2 Gt 
Less reserve for losses on realization of assetS.............c0ec+ecccneees 
Net ASSetS: . ...cscurtcettie Baio ree act. SR Te eet tema ae” 
Net Debt... «205 icdsi.e:: Septem rere Sitch ees, cE lore Pe De Bee ae 


Liabilities 


Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasury. cheques 22. «0s: dak eee ee Lo ee 
Accounts payable 


FORO eee eee eee ee eee ee er eer seer oeeeserseeeeesneseoseeera sere erereene 


Ce ee eC re ec 
0 Bie A, 0.8 ONE, 60) pare au lo) wile! 6) © le Sele or et -eye 0 oo lehiei~elke, 6.4).6 6 Siete) i's ie! vi < 
Ho ee eevee eee eer ere rere ae ereser erases eesesereeseeeeseherereves 


1954 
$ 


359, 909, 146 
123 , 643, 105 


80, 243, 742 
77, 747, 706 


22,466, 483 
18,012,950 


- 682,023, 132 


1,955,000, 000 
101, 850, 768 


1,027,445, 274 
531,350, 210 
106, 157, 427 
152, 628, 871 


1,817,581, 782 


1, 692, 066, 920 


322, 502, 497 
70, 864,349 


80,067,513 


161,951, 694 
29,990, 896 


665,376, 949 


2,296, 152 


70, 926, 394 
189, 000, 000 


259, 926,394 


45, 837, 905 
310, 166 


46,148,071 


81,366,335 


7,303, 636,503 


496, 384,065 


6, 807,252,438 


11,115, 937,064 


17, 923, 189, 502 


248, 685, 272 
202,437,303 
267,991,500 
68, 247,172 
56,339,424 
125, 424, 746 
24, 825, 148 


993,950, 565 


1955 


231,045, 677 
126, 187,337 


72,756, 158 
72,911,128 


17,046, 026 
45, 636, 632 


565, 582, 958 


1, 980, 000, 000 
190, 890, 503 


934,004,940 
575,010, 188 
107, 210,354 
177, 253,319 


1,793,478, 801 


1, 620, 825, 611 


293,394, 548 
70, 864,349 
1, 667, 856 
76, 693, 226 


162,570,578 
25, 879, 238 


631,069, 795 


2,296, 152 


67, 549, 458 
189, 000, 000 


256,549, 458 


63, 251, 655 
494,732 


63, 746,387 


1 
80,355, 709 


7,184, 795,375 


496,384,065 


6,688, 411,310 


11, 263, 080, 154 


17,951,491, 464 


265, 559, 858 
201, 906, 394 
224,591,500 
53,715, 869 
54, 233,575 
120, 180, 162 
23, 767,571 


943, 954, 929 


| 


/ 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Item 1954 
$ 
Liabilities—concluded 
Deposit and Trust FA COCOUNESEM oe archi tens Maw eee ASS See yard alee 159, 902, 435 
Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
GOL OT GU LITT LIOR Mc 3c cid RC Rs! «kei o: Sintw soe ie tavarano sing oe wes Gude w nse ie eco. asd 798, 454, 014 
Permanent services pension account 217, 157, 456 
Duponsnnmn cnr cCOUN te. ee ee wes ote eee sw ck  LuveSrarercleinicg « che serie warned 656, 667,961 
VINE OOUSE MM reise eee eres: cota d SOT « Mates CIE ajers <0. ave ove we ebiww aletate shonare atte 99, 967, 649 


1,772, 247,080 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 
National Defence equipment account (Sect. 3, Defence Appropriation Act, 
LIAO AR Meee Serre et eee crear els fa ab iia shale as ndanagenon eee 305, 722,925 
Miscellaneous seeds ct ieseiscidchenersrorers RES Ute eee art nee Rete ON rae bea | 44,875,397 


350, 598, 322 


NOIRE UNE Efe a ale sR cas nt Oe solkt as sa § odln ace ese ohn MORSE «stu ee 58, 402, 881 
etre iti CORI) OKO GEA COOUNES stots shel eha tore a c/o cic ira! ole gine as, abe lene avi arses) oo) RAG RUD ee “11,919,969 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
WPayaOleaMeCanada.c.osagteccccotucetacn arte ere oa | CARS Seyi 2! ar era 12, 784,058,110 
Hea CG LOMGOUGON tot ah NN Sreicia th cide © ocase hina aie cre tieteae ec trate eR NETS CORE OR 51,070, 140 
con aPC RIE CW Y OT Kane! Mie Srl te acid Ne E hal, Sa leone ate eae Ming vie e 341,040,000 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
Ea Opa Atala rte eee ot cme ma ene tee cas cheese wes hetetctu thats aici site GRE Ne 1,400, 000,000 
14,576, 168, 250 
TROURUMAADUIEIES = coypscehass eA rears iat coh elicel aeice cinie aici tebe he ote ae ancteners 17,923,189, 502 


Subsection 2.—Revenue and Expenditure 


1955 
$ 


154,007,374 


864, 543, 038 
277, 638, 893 
733 , 568, 390 
101, 682, 401 


1,977,432, 722 


273, 875, 509 
58,371, 066 


332, 246,575 
35, 488, 042 
11,919, 969 


12, 506, 630, 400 
51, 811, 453 
348 , 000, 000 


1,590,000, 000 


| 14,496, 441, 853 


17,951, 491, 464 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1955 Federal Government revenue amounted to 
$4, 124,000,000 compared with $4,396,000,000 in the previous year, a decrease of $272,000,000. 
During the same period expenditure decreased by $76,000,000 from $4,351,000,000 to 
$4,275,000,000. The excess of expenditure over revenue for the fiscal year was $152,000,000. 


Tax revenue was $230,000,000 less than the previous fiscal year and non-tax revenue 
increased $3,000,000. Special receipts and other credits decreased by $46,000,000, 


8.—Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-55 


Revenue 1953 1954 
ty ' $ $ 
Ordinary Revenue— 
Tax Revenue— 

PSSA ENE ONTICR os 0 ot sane mnie ok a PEL dace ee aE 389, 442, 109 407,312,241 
IBIXCISCYOUDICR or teak feos Kk lee threat LenS oy Nees cate 241,360,370 226, 732, 460 
Income Tax..... sid SITS cee anh 5 SOREN, oR ee Ree Pe ening eet 2,473,790,089 | 2,432, 603,505 
LETEVSS(O) CTO od ase archaea a all ea in ik el me Oily ea 1, 180,025,562 | 1,187,655, 616 

AEP HOLARIOUSI AR etree ck tac eee 1, 240,090,150 | 1,191,186,598 

On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad. 53,674,377 53, 761, 291 

SLES HE REO et Gr) a SR ER EO SOE OF RAS Fa ke ala, 566, 233, 167 587,331,544 
PUICCORSIONGAULI CI ae ates tos on tet cae cs Pl ee eae a 38,070, 530 39, 137,594 
BEM GrALAXON teat ten he a a ee tae i. ee ee 288 , 696, 672 310, 467, 109 

i Otalsw Lax i OVeNue cava. ceria rer iets vo tae tas 3,997,592,937 | 4,003,584, 453 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1955 


397, 228, 330 
226, 458, 438 
2,265, 297, 267 
1,183, 447, 835 
1,020, 585, 823 
61, 263, 609 
572,214, 713 
44,768,028 
267,471,304 


3,773, 438,080 
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8. Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-55—concluded 


Revenue 1953 1954 1955 
Rohe $ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenue—concluded 

peek eee eA ER (ee Rie time MOO CO OS oaTK 111, 904, 487 110,952, 751 131, 280,099 
Return on investments?......... 50sec eee eee teeter eee 116, 905, 516 151, 857, 858 133, 486, 035 
Bullion and coinage........-..ccs reer se sewer eeneeereeeees . 4,386,195 4,241, 246 1, 836, 149 
Githverck.. .. k. DOR RA SG so hee 1 se anie ate peer ee ae 46,938,466 51, 134,970 54, 634, 163 
Totals, Non-tax Revenue... ........-++seeeeeereees 280, 134, 664 318, 186, 825 321, 236, 446 
Totals, Ordimary Revenue...........---+++++-++- 4,277, 727,601 | 4,321,771, 278 4,094,674, 526. 
Special Receipts and Other Credits.............--+++++++++- 83,095, 188 74,548, 305 28,838, 774 
Grand Totals, Revenue..........-..---..-+--05> 4,360,822,789 | 4,396,319, 583 4,123,513, 300 


ee 


1 Excludes tax credited to Old Age Security Fund. 
Bank of Canada. 


9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-55 


2 Includes interest on investments, and profits of the 


Expenditure 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ 
Agriculture 4 122 Scie ahs oat. Fog cadens 2 das Ss ea ct te Gin are ema 106,710, 890 108, 361,384 81,804, 056 
Freight assistance of western feed Qrain8..........+.cerereeeeees 20,661,349 16,998, 752 18,997, 834 
(Oj a1 eitecuite elect seober ats bol ty Sea ev anetan Wea BU mien Van lh Oe occ cine 57 © 86,049, 541 91,362,632 62, 806, 222 
Atomic Enerey, Control Boards aaaee cms). sue iiler eke eaeeaer 12,948,027 12,700, 987 14, 983, 927 
Auditor*G eneralsi@ fice san. tei-cscecaonciee et erecta sterororsrey 576,211 614, 880 672,474 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 4...) «cn. ociteiee > wees 8, 235, 311 24,996,275 29, 236,931 
Chief: Electoral Ofiicersmet ee eee eee 464, 487 5,527, 130 312,058 
Citizenship and “immigration >...) ete erect 23, 646, 348 25,481, 123 27,968,175 
Civil. Service: Commission! ac. .eee once ee ee ee 1,909,508 2,051,348 2, 333, 042 
Defence"Productions ..--s0e oe eee ee ee ee ene eee 88, 817, 141 47,898, 563 18,878, 447 
Capital assistance to defence industry. ........-00000eeeeceeeeee 79,079, 453 37,824, 896 9,710,542 
014 en re Pe Pa th enn Sa Dati Soup Sono o-S 9,737, 688 10,073, 667 9, 167, 905 
ExternalA ffairs'.!..2.22. a4est 2 sae e fee hat cae anise pearance 39,251, 463 45,718, 964 43,777,922 
Finance. csciccds cean alneds & Wabroln ale icity Bia creer etats Penta Rete net Tmae 946, 967, 875 971,375, 876 934,075, 801 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest on public debts. Neh ae. Se ae eee 451,339,521 476,061,625 477,914, 894 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions...... 11,981,727 17,796, 3538 22,369,523 
Servicing of public debt............. csc eeee ence cece eeeeecees 508, 411 604, 406 775,001 
Cost of loan. flotation. ce eee ee ee ee eee an 1,089,578 1,265,762 1,255, 925 
Totals, Public. Debwi@har-ges...2nee aerate artes ae 464,919, 237 495,728,146 502,315,343 
Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments.........+.+..+-.-5- 338,699,912 840, 967, 635 359,042,900 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superunnuation Account. 88,801, 864. 64,450,620 37, 881, 978 
Reserve for possible losses on realization of active assets.......... 75,000,000 50,000,000 a 
(6 14)) 7 ee UNIS G8 Dest, Awan Ga Senne Dic dks 0 See MORUeS 29,546, 862 30,229,476 36, 335 , 580 
Risherles#.+. <2 he eee NN tae ce een Cee enc 10,776, 926 9,254,771 11,151,813 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors...............+-- 96, 924 399, 086 400,385 
Insurance............ 14+ eh aly + eg dk Ad cota, ate 448,619 492,239 477, 088 
Justice, .includings»Penitentiaries maa. eee eae ace ere as ae 14,908, 495 15,017,396 16, 423, 823 
Labourss 2.9.2.5 cine. eee ee «cn ae en Pe ee eres eae 67,021, 861 67,561,441 69,771,586 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Government 
Contribution |. ge iis oes Oh deca Ores ee ee es 66, 168, 359 67,919,075 69,939,615 
Government annuities (payment required to maintain reserve).... 743,617 98,911 871,621 
Othee. 50 RS o uaeeenee Slaw Mecca aie ne ee re 10,109, 885 9,543, 456 9, 460, 450 
Legislation. ..... errs Screen meee set: Se BR oe 8 6,157,261 5, 600, 210 6, 654, 556 
Mines and Technical Surveys:«. -.a. saree core cn e cee 29, 658, 169 38, 536, 620 43,747,296 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1057. 
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9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-55—concluded 


> 


Expenditure 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ 

National 1B a ne gn oper nen baal veh s pees sales . 1,882,418,468 | 1,805,914, 922 1,665, 968, 960 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries.............................., 235,058, 827 289,707, 406 258,879,789 
ERER Wa doe + Wl PU eeuaneaee Our. Dab ANAM, adh oder i ton 1,647,866, 141 1,616, 207,616 1,412,689,171 
Pieper Peat MORE, wc seeeet vc oe 2,919,779 2,997,528 3,430,589 
National Health and Welfare...................005c.0003..5.., 406, 564, 698 430, 533, 808 496, 699, 592 
RBpey aE MEMILR ORONEs ar ay a shoe sash cae, 27,833, 364 29,183,929 81,597,427 
POMUY BUOWONOES ont es ei oe oe os bonne coe eee 834,197,685 850,113,902 366, 465, 965 
Old age assistance and allowances to blind PEVBONS Ye hc aks et Ah 22,099, 463 23,202, 285 24,174,701 
Deficit Old Age Security Fund.............00.............00., _ — 45,837,906 
ERED OME ev ness Cee eta seetacacs Belt Peete ae EO] 22,984,196 28,033,692 28,623,594 
National Research’ Countil. ............0060064s00ccceceeeteoebis 15,395,339 15, 398, 844 15,700,525 
National Revenue........ Se gaTAee Mates sak eae eRe a! Pee 47,313,178 49,937,839 55,010,594 
Northern Affairs and National Resources...................... 35, 557, 6442 19,118, 141 20, 155, 118 
PO Me alii Sec fo is Sic nade etl ss 1. 105,553,191 | 113, 581, 752 123, 611, 055 
Privy Council including Prime Minister’s Office............... 3,720,571 3,732,910 3, 800, 361 
Public Archives........ Cr DIO IO IOS AGES BE ee Boag, Aine eae 306,714 346,910 421,302 
Public Printing and Stationery........:......................, 1,607,237 2,036,771 2,068,013 
a SES Sg Sats Aes Si a Nel ED Niece 81,847,470 114, 956, 865 130, 780, 634 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions.......................... 3 13,878,998 18, 133, 982 
elrnisehire Eee: LO LE PETRY MOIR FS 81, 847, 470 101,577, 867 112,646,652 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.............................. 31,141,321 33, 845, 572 35, 549, 795 
Recretary of State. ie. ce Sele eae Pe 2,201, 462 3,278, 154 2,671,242 
Wrede' nnd Monimerde chu Pee Lnepuhss Sa 16,502,669 16,526, 422 17, 494, 834 
PRDECDOU Re OE CD dele es poet cs sh aegh gn SP ene 103,905,716 118,012,795 159, 241,707 
Vereratin inaire. sce Sr SRW! cet EET 241, 424,539 238, 714, 852 240, 089, 187 
Grand Totals, Expenditures.................... 4,337,275,512 | 4,350,522,378 4,275,362, 888 


1 Pensions under the Old Age Security Act 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security 
Fund account and are not recorded under departmental expenditure. See pp. 279-281. 2 Department of 
Resources and Development in 1953. * Under Department of Resources and Development in 1953 when 
expenditure amounted to $13,952,545. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


Table 10 gives a comparison of total expenditure with taxation revenue and total 
revenue for each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 since 1951. During the war years 
expenditure far exceeded revenue but in 1947 taxation met over 92 p.c. of expenditure 
and revenue from all sources exceeded expenditure. For 1948 and 1949 revenue from 
taxation alone exceeded total expenditure by a substantial amount owing to the maintenance 
of high taxation levels and a greatly increased national income. Since that time the 
percentage of taxation revenue to total expenditure has gradually decreased. 


10.—Relationship of Total Expenditure to Taxation Revenue and to Total Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 
Nore.—Figures for 1940-46 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 989 and for 1947-50 in the 1954 edition, p. 1071. 


reae—501—0—w?nm@mS$ S—OE——OOS O0S0SsSsmomnm9nmaRS 


Percentage to 


Total Expenditure 
eat Total Taxation Total of— 
Expenditure Revenue Revenue 

Taxation All 
Revenue Revenue 

$ $ $ p.c p.c 
[Us pie) CREE Te ee ee 2,901, 241,698 | 2,785,349,899 | 3,112,535,948 96-01 107-28 
MOTD Meee... seit. ht, We» os Son 02 3, 732,875,250 | 3,657,775,082 | 3,980,908, 652 97-99 106-64 
IPAS Reais e ny hberviuker stool onsen. 4,337,275,512 | 3,997,592,937 | 4,360,822, 789 92-17 100-54 
> | 7 COS ISeCCrt er mca ite ieee ea aoa 4,350,522,378 | 4,003,584,453 | 4,396,319,583 92-03 101-05 
DOnnR tet BPE ELT 4, 275,362,888 | 3,773,438,080 | 4,123,513, 300 88-26 96-48 


MES eed etree Soli og Bhs i tbe! pe Me dey he at wen ty 
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The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, excise taxes, 
income tax and succession duties; customs receipts constitute a single item in the Public 
Accounts and are not further analysed here. 


Excise Duties 

Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff and 
statistics arising as a byproduct of administration, such as the quantities of grain and 
other products used in distillation and the quantities of goods taken out of bond and subject 
to excise tax. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise tariff, 
as at Dec. 15, 1955:— 


Spirited. ..s0+- tea gameeguemertnges per proof gal. $12-00 Canadian brandy...... GEOR Cree per proof gal. $10-00 
Spirits used by licensed bonded 

manufacturerS......eceeereecres per proof gal. 1-50 . 
Spirits used in bond for manu- Malt, all, when brought into a 

facture of perfume.........--.+- per proof gal. Free brewelye fe cho 0 oe oeeae sees perlb. Free 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture of approved chemical 


COMPOSItIONS........eeeeeeeeeees per proofgal. 0-15 
Spirits sold to druggists licensed Beets ‘allives. seus. tase Pea perImp.gal. 0-38 
under the Excise Act to be used 
exclusively in preparation of pre- 
scriptions for medicines and Tobacco, manufactured, all des- 
pharmaceutical preparations..... per proofgal. 1°50 criptions except cigarettes....... per lb. 0-35 
Spirits distilled from wine pro- Cigarettes, weighing not more than 
duced from native fruits, and two and one-half pounds......... per M 4-00 
used in any bonded manufactory : 
for the treatment of domestic Cigarettes, weighing more than 
WillOaes os csionisceie oben ris ereroreusions per proof gal, Free two and one-half pounds......... per M 5-00 


Spirits imported and taken into a 
bonded manufactory (in addition Cigarey aie fase coo ae per M 1-00 
to duties otherwise imposed)... per proof gal. 0-30 
Raw leaf tobacco, imported, now 


Spirits used directly in the manu- dutiable under the customs tariff 
facture of toilet preparations or only. 
cosmetics on which excise tax is 
applicable under Schedule I of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 
the Excise Tax Act...........-. per proof gal. Free sold for consumption............ per lb. 0-20 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing not 
less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or research 
purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, bona fide public hospitals, or 
health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial government aid. 


11.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Spirits... ..<. sos aasane ee ee 60, 126,300 45,944,724 48, 627,965 69, 194,020 72,185, 407 
Validation feo.<: :.5: eee aS 1,108,252} 1,223,938 746,877 | — _ 
Beer or malt liquor-..2. ster. eee 2,745, 851 3,812,065 5, 294, 283 4,799, 823 72,676, 281 
Malltie's sais ov.cteis «:sia,4 phe oetsietas oe eet 65, 409, 427 73, 748, 003 80, 584, 283 78, 733, 288 1,151,032! 
Tobacco and cigarettes..............0. 114,282,662 | 100,547,951 | 116,701,207 96,724,855 | 100,511,808 
Cigares we est heehee ae eon eaten 203, 945 162, 968 212,817 245, 862 241,177 
Licences... }. .3 Soe ea ee eee 38,009 36,092 38, 183 36,519 36, 826 
Totals*,.. 0. . S eee eeeee 243,914,446 | 225,475,736 | 252,205,615 | 249,734,366 246,802,531 
a a De gon Ss at be A es lg es Ok ae ees ee 
1 Tax on malt replaced by gallonage tax on beer. 2 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as 


shown in Table 8 owing to refunds and drawbacks and, for spirits, a transfer tax which is included here. 
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Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a result of the collection of excise 
duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


12.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 


Ti Lith aaa a... 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Licences issued.................... No. 28 29 29 29 30 
Li@enes teers. 6:20 oe2 65, AS. 8,000 (ere) 7,750 7,500 8,000 
rain, etc., used for distillation— 
BIG eaters tec Se, Lek, lb. 31,914,170 33, 688,521 31,169, 426 34,770, 622 37,438,384 
PACGRAMOOTN 2 Poe cteel... eek. a 209, 060, 163 211, 851,336 193, 629, 683 223,715,461 233,470, 614 
VOM ty aieldsituets. Mer ae tec Cains se 32, 137, 858 29,427,040 30,404,971 42,888,000 40,697,817 
Wheat and other Qrainih, “eee De 13,174,382 17,925, 256 17,996,080 828,440 26, 448, 064 
Totals, Grain Used............ lb. 286, 286, 573 292,892,153 273, 200, 160 302, 202, 523 338,054,879 
Mileasenmned | <0.45 5.5 1... beaks lb 32, 836, 406 26, 989, 288 22,614, 185 21,965, 692 | 31,922,119 
Wine and other materials.......... te 8,496,194 8,330,301 4,674, 714 3,696, 117 5,721,010 
PUIDRIDG MG WOR dcisice-yivvceuiie ick. al 86, 454, 960 99,344,940 98,380, 740 394, 040, 231 370, 916,068 


23, 551, 259 


24,742,386 


22,517, 166 


24,710, 625 


27,330, 433 


& 
EE OS area enn ara er = nd DD el Pe I 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated 
a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,55 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond. 


malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco 


are given in Table 35, p. 938. 
Excise Taxes Collected 


greatly since 1920, varying from 
5,059 proof gal. recorded in 1945. 


—The amounts of beverage spirits, 
taken out of bond for consumption 


The statistics given in Table 13 represent gross excise tax collection by the Excise 
Divison of the Department of National Revenue. 


13.—Excise Taxes Collected by Commodity and Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951-55 


(Accrued. Revenue) 


Commodity 1951 
$ 
Commodity 
Domestic— 
Automobiles, tires and tubes........ 59, 791, 585 
OVOLAUAR eh here cht 7,187,086 
Candy and chewing gum............. 9,914,041 
Carpohicne:d £45, (22. 2-566, . 24... 150, 827 
Cigarette papers and tubes........... 7,369,511 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco....... 84, 203 , 237 
Electrical and gas apparatus......... 1,607,101 
Embossed cheques (departmental)... 391,377 
Will nSh Soph Sia seme, Rate ch, iapeb me ay ae 4,165,195 
Eiton@os! Woe hao ea co, ee 85, 831 
Siteray oo BS... oe ee ele 242,495 
NgheRee Ki 8. aR Of age 755,311 
Other manufactures’ tax............. 9, 235,677 
Phonographs, radios and tubes....... 5,372, 408 
WIRVIOS CATIS fo 0 de ais voce cs bcd 834, 400 
DANE CUMOSIB ce eek, 406,850, 795 
oN Sea gee ie ela te aE i Sea a 10, 553,385 
Toilet preparations.................. 4,452,144 
Beer eee eat. oS cet Be 2,224, 885 
Penalties and interest...:............ 286, 513 
‘ovals; Domestic.......°-% .!. 615,173, 804 
OT a a aes er 82, 100, 696 
Grand Totals?..........., 697, 274,500 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


§3023—673 


1952 


$ 


89,111,798 
19,159,576 
10, 845, 824 
377, 207 
382, 121 
104, 806, 864 
3,731,560 
433 , 667 
4,221,849 
§1, 663 
320,122 
1,387, 225 
22,779, 222 
7,912,329 
665, 200 
521, 173,389 
10,912,768 
8, 233, 581 
2, 167, 267 
381,055 


809, 084, 287 
114, 865,035 
923,949,323 3) 1,003,947,546%| 1,052,899,3873 


78,810,971 
12,342, 608 
11,216, 434 

214,538 


100, 678, 509 
3, 269, 802 
334, 884 

5, 213, 346 
86, 768 

235, 889 
1,071,159 
13,176,366 
10,085,974 
723, 600 
611,362, 280 
10, 226, 135 
6,961,538 
2,215,540 
374, 691 


TE _ 


868, 601,032 


135, 346, 520 


92, 498, 632 
11,577, 882 
11,812,938 

220, 859 


110, 946, 708 
3,701, 518 
3,366, 217 

86,568 
218,211 
1,019,072 
11, 200, 616 
15,874, 8171 
709, 600 
633, 817, 293 


6, 768, 726 
2, 230; 673 
309, 888 


906,360, 218 
146,539, 166 


71,356, 616 
8,078, 328 
9,121, 728 

158, 453 


112, 677, 653 
406, 613 


54,591 

84, 160 

124, 684 
656, 642 
4,907,621 
20,521,374! 
649,915 
616, 558, 675 


5,016, 582 
2, 354.267 
342, 250 
853,070, 152 
137,438, 524 


—_—— 


990,508, 6763 
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13.—Excise Taxes Collected by Commodity and Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951-55—concluded 


Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Newfoundland........+--+essserortete 3,071, 105 4,222,529 4,731, 662 4,626,420 4,082,118 
Prince Edward Island......-------+++> 192,576 294,581 319, 600 270,371 282,095 
Nova SCOta.....-scee tees err e 8, 237, 983 11,085,795 12, 567, 288 12,133,679 11,573,443 
New Brunswick......+----+::ss000808* 5,410,375 7,020,959 7,565,327 7,560,701 6, 864, 125 
QUCBOC... «25.5! i. Wares <> Ces em 259,597,052 | 330,235,421 | 355,969, 247 | 367,621,043 | 364,840,069 
ONtariO: ccc ckteons Ree i arene ct 364, 386, 263 493 , 684, 889 532,863,493 571,852,942 520, 162,390 
Manitoba... + aaessinae ct toe merce 16, 957, 296 23,477,085 26,006,361 25,871,465 22,994,442 
Saskatchewan........+seeeese seers 4,068,319 5, 780, 443 6,897, 755 7,533, 164 7,622, 663 
‘Albertas wh. . eater eee CD weeneme 8,716,339 13,415, 997 17,592, 743 17,654, 558 16,193, 721 
British Columbia........-.---+-+++9+ 26,010,974 33, 957, 805 38, 800, 329 37,430,555 35,572, 932 
Yukon Territory....----e-2-ss eee: 180, 873 267, 536 279, 666 290, 982 288,770 
General for Canada— 
Departmental sales.......-.--++-+-+> 391,376 433 , 668 334, 884 Ai ee 
Miscellaneous.........se0ee eset tere 52,484 71, 452 17, 695 51,712 29,361 
British post office parcels........---- 1,485 1,163 1,495 1,796 2,546 


1 Total includes tax on television sets and tubes of $11,340,860 in 1954 and $16,668,388 in 1955. 2 Includes 
refunds and drawbacks. 3 Includes 2 p.c. sales tax. : 


Income Tax 

Income Tax Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal 
Year Basis.—Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments 
are made and are therefore up-to-date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage 
or salary earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source 
by their employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax 
during the taxation year. As a result most of the tax is collected during the same year 
sn which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a mixture 
of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year, and cannot 
therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. AS little information 
about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and as a single cheque from one 
employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the payments 
cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive classifi- 
cations of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, if inter- 
preted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the trend 
of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division 
of the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


14.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-55 
Nore.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000, for 1935-46 in the 1951 edition, p. 994. 


eee 


i Ei vee Income Tax Excess Succession Total 
nded Mar. 31— faieidual Corporation Total Profits Tax Duties Collections 

\ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IGA Teicher 724, 666, 2921 238, 791, 953 963,458, 2451) 448,697,4433| 23,576, 071 1,435, 731, 759} 
G48 Beek. i365. 695, 717, 248 364, 131,114 1,059, 848,357 227,030, 494 30, 828, 040 1,317, 706, 891 
1040) Meer ie a tre 806, 009, 280 491,990, 124 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 25,549,777 1,368,341, 099 
1950 eee. dane 669, 457, 059 603,193,132 | 1,272,650, 191 —1,788,3872| 29,919,780 1,300, 781, 584 
1O5 lee eet ees 713,938,999 799,196,511 | 1,513,135, 510 10,140,910 33,599,089 || 1,556,875, 509 
IGS 2) rice enc 1,030,793,3343| 1,132,680,0743| 2,163,473, 408% 2,364, 909 38,207,985 || 2, 204,046,302 
195 Sian. eeven eet 1,278, 949,9393; 1,276,940, 150%) 2,555, 890,089% 38,070,529 || 2,593,960, 618 
1054 Aes esas 1,332,116,9073| 1,246,786,598% 2,578, 903, 5053 — 39,137,594 2,618,041,099 
OOD anaes eats 1,345,611, 44331 1,066,585, 823 2,412,197, 2663 — 44,768,029 2,456, 965, 295 


1 Includes refundable portion of taxes. 2 Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts were in 
excess of collections. 3 Includes old age security tax. 
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Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Table 15 on a calendar year basis and are compiled from a 10 p.c. sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers are shown for certain selected cities and occupational classifications. 


15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax by Selected Cities and 
Occupational Class 1953 


Tax- Total Tax Taw Total 


: a 
City payers sprue Payable! Class payers eS Payable! 
No. $7000 $’000 No. $000 $’000 
City Occupational Class 
St. John’s, Nfld........ 14,870 50,077 5, 133)/Primary Producers..... 74,390] 288,542 25, 989 
Hi alitaxak pe sotcioueclss'; 33,750 106,291 ONG84llp eB ArIMOES ime steric. . ces 69,200| 267,737 23,621 
SAINtWobny see aock 17,840 54,367 4,826), Forestry operators.... 20 7,957 1,130 
obs Saas ae ae eae en ee aah Fishermen........... 8,470 12,848 1,238 
ME DEC Sie a Gastencuce sarees : ? ; 
Sherbrooke... ....'.... 11,550 35, 969 2,848 
COTES Ry aR reratetivetcteh ay sued arate se 78,030} 269,580 29,359 
Toronto........+.+++4+ 515,950) 1,828,107) 218, 928 Professionals........... 34,640} 280,508 57, 460 
Oshaware cn. ccctcticcesa* 17,810 62,836 6,327 
Hamilton...s.....0000. 9 980 1838227, ecB0s 710i + COOUNANES, «2-2 x22 TAR Hg Re ail Popa tyere 
St. Catharines......... 21,220] 76,026 7,855 Ae hem veep ROEM , , 
Niagara Falls....... 0. SE aS tnt aa |p pega ah RO. i oe a ego 
Hitehoher and Waterloo) >) 27,740) <8), 63) 9,285 Manicecs aid archte 
ONGOM Eki sinieiiee. wate ; ‘ , 230 
Windsor...... 0000000. TUT pl Sar Sa 028 SER bloated eh Or Rein od col ge 
Sui dbury bd Copper mtertainers.......... ; 4 ; 
iff 20 130 74 226 7 863 Osteopaths, etc Scie oi 1,440 7,976 1,105 
Bor William acd Pon | | ‘azs| Other professionals. | 2720] 121458) 1,088 
sie Leet Mee RRO aes ae ee a ee ; , an 
ATR PO Dees sik biaieks assays 123, ; , 198) 
Femina tee Minder ian ose 30, 100 98, 362 9, 836 
DASKALOOMidinceh cisterns xa 20,420 66,979 6,683 
Galoayeneocn ns ahs 22 e 58,990} 210,187 24,041/Employees............. 2,988,730] 9,392,446] 839,068 
WMaMOontOwe eke han 74,290 250, 262 25 Soli Salesmensmest osce a. artes 39,790 185,625 22,503 
WANCOUVETR A. ce Stee Sto. 169,320) 594,035 63, 824|| Business proprietors... . 167,250) 857,181 127,640 
New Westminster 22,070 72,851 6, 656||Investors............... 62,230) 370,175 66,034 
Victoria 34, 350 120,117 11,612)|/Pensioners.............. 9,110 27,690 2,017 
Other localities......... 1,366,000} 4,441,347}  386,718/All others.............. 13,390 64, 554 6,551 
POLARIS Sn Nefere ta sos: 3,989,530 11, 466,721 1,147,262] Grand Totals....... 3,389, 530/11, 466,721) 1,147, 262 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


16.— Individual Income Tax Statistics by Income Class 1952 and 1953 


Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers Assessed Payable Tax 
Income Class ; ee SE 
1952 1953 1952 1953 19521 1953! 19521 | 19531 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $000 $'000 $ $ 
Under $1,000........ 24,550 33,710 15,6383 20,585 1,027 1,373 42 41 
$1,000 to $1,100...... 53,210 55,200 56, 443 58,575 746 | . 835 14 15 
$1,100 to $1,200...... 67,890 66,340 78, 422 76,353 1,794 1,713 26 26 
$1,200 to $1,300...... 69, 860 70,910 87,124 88, 282 2,878 2,836 41 40 
$1,300 to $1,400...... 71,100 71,980 95, 822 97,147 4,110 4,124 58 57 
$1,400 to $1,500...... 71,360 71,210 103 , 275 103,174 5,344 5,158 75 72 
$1,500 to $1,600...... 77,950 77,1380 120, 591 119, 456 6, 893 6,605 88 86 
$1,600 to $1, 700 53 A 75, 630 76, 400 124,690 125, 803 7,870 7,605 104 100 
$1, 700 to $1,800...... 76,660 78,470 133, 889 137,168 9,196 9,143 120 117 
$1,800 to $1,900...... 77,310 78,960 142, 762 145,729 10, 473 10,353 135 131 
$1,900 to $2,000 fen ae 71,160 76,120 138,934 148,141 10, 855 11,208 153 147 
$1,000 to, but not 
including, $2,000. 712,130 722,720 | 1,081,952 | 1,099,828 60, 159 59, 580 84 82 


Sf | | |S  | | —————_——_ ! 


1Includes old age security tax. 
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16.—Individual Income Tax Statistics by Income Class 1952 and 1953—concluded 


nen et 
—————— a SSS 


T Total Income Tax Average 
slo sh Assessed Payable Tax 
Income Class 

1952 1953 1952 1953 19521 19531 19521 | 19531 

No. No. $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $ $ 
$2,000 to $2,100...... 78,090 83, 130 160,015 170, 202 ib leaivie 12,183 146 147 
$2,100 to $2,200...... 82, 860 85, 060 178, 133 182,651 12,531 12, 607 151 148 
$2,200 to $2,300...... 89, 810 89, 450 201, 849 200, 885 13, 764 13, 846 153 155 
$2,300 to $2:400....... 94,110 92,240 221,006 216,461 14,338 14, 426 152 157 
$2,400 to $2,500...... 102,770 101,530 251,558 248, 336 15,724 16,291 153 160 
$2,500 to $2,600...... 106, 350 102,760 Dia, We 261,568 16,881 16,791 159 163 
$2,600 to $2,700...... 109, 900 108,620 290, 894 287,345 17,623 18,005 160 166 
$2,700 to $2,800...... 109, 880 108, 360 301,936 297,648 18,505 18, 689 168 172 
$2,800 to $2,900...... 107, 660 109, 290 306,398 311,084 18,582 19,645 173 180 
$2,900 to $3,000...... 105, 090 111,050 309, 852 327,201 19,312 21,003 184 189 


$2,000 to, but not 
including, $3,000. 986, 520 991,490 | 2,492,814] 2,503,381 158, 633 163, 486 161 165 


| Ef | SS | | | | 


$3,000 to $3,500...... 481,220 519,120 | 1,556,341 | 1,680,313 105,007 113,955 | 218 220 
$3,500 to $4,000...... 327,530 384,500 | 1,220,110} 1,432,531 95,946 111,791 293 291 | 
$4,000 to $4,500...... 191,550 236,330 809, 162 997,780 73,403 88, 685 383 375 
$4,500 to $5,000...... 111,660 145, 050 527, 428 685, 150 53,315 67,273 477 464 


$3,000 to, but not 
including, $5,000.| 1,111,960} 1,285,000 | 4,113,041 | 4,795,774 327,671 381, 704 295 297 


| | | | | | | 


$5,000 to $6,000...... 113,790 149,290 617,618 809, 882 70,591 87,817 620 588 
$6,000 to $7,000...... 54,790 67, 120 352,817 431,741 46,316 52,713 845 785 
$7,000 to $8,000...... 29,610 36,880 220, 593 274, 806 31,994 36,345 | 1,081 985 
$8,000 to $9,000...... 18,500 22,630 156, 228 192, 137 24,608 27,866 | 1,330 | 1,231 
$9,000 to $10,000..... 13,610 16,220 128, 644 153, 847 22,024 23,899 | 1,618 | 1,473 


$5,000 to, but not 
including, $10,000 230,300 292,140 | 1,475,900 | 1,862,413 195,533 228,640 849 783 


$10,000 to $15,000.... 33,740 36, 250 406, 292 436, 854 82,771 79,566 | 2,453 2,195 
$15,000 to $20,000.... 11,940 13,200 | 208,799 225,118 53, 800 53.088 | 4,506 4,018 
$20,000 to $25,000.... 5, 460 5,760 121,548 128,077 37,761 35,453 | 6,916 6,155 
$10,000 to, but not 
including, $25,000 51,140 55,210 731,639 790,049 174,332 168,057 | 3,409 | 3,044 
$25,000 to $50,000.... 6, 660 7,310 220,039 240,046 84,155 79,747 | 12,636 | 10,909 
$50,000 or over...... 1,840 1,950 143,015 154, 645 70,273 64,675 | 38,192 | 33,164 
$25,000 or over.... 8,500 9,260 363,054 394, 691 154, 428 144, 422 | 18,168] 15,596 
- Grand Totals....| 3,125,100 | 3,389,530 | 10,274,033 | 11,466,721 | 1,071,783 | 1,147,262 343 338 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 
17 and 18 are on a taxation year basis prior to assessment. The data were extracted 
and compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the 
taxpayer without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Pro- 
vincial figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many 


large corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these two 
Provinces. 
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17.—_Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation 
Years 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Item Corpor- Current Income Corpor- Current Income 
. ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting| Profit | Declared!) Reporting} Profit | Declared! 
; : : No. $000 $000 No. $000 $000 
Active taxable corporations — excluding 
co-operatives and Crown corporations... 32,432 | 2,630,897 | 1,228,819 34,664 | 2,639,848 | 1,150,319 
Inactive corporations.................008- 790 699 180 876 711 140 
Co-operatives. bye cee e antec pe wernseneneens 1,999 9,619 3,295 2,000 10,386 3,428 
Crown corporations.........0..00cccceeee 7 12,719 6,579 5 15,025 7,328 
Totals, Taxable Corporations...... Ses 35,228 | 2,653,934 | 1,238,873 37,545 | 2,665,970 | 1,161,215 
Personal corporations...........c0c.eeee0- 1,348 24,777 — 1,469 21,624 — 
Other exempt corporations?............... 2,275 24,744 12 2,644 21,527 11 
Grand Totals, Taxable and Exempt... 38,846 | 2,700,455 | 1,238,885 41,658 | 2,709,121 | 1,161,226 
1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes foreign corporations paying $100 filing fee which is recorded 


here as tax declared. 


18.—Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit by Income 
Class, Industry and Province, Taxation Years 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Income Class, wn 
Industrial Division Corpor- Current Income Corpor- Current Income 
and Province ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $000 $000 No. $000 $000 

Income Class 
Under $1,000....... atten eiikn akhewieiete 4,693 2,037 312 4,936 2,092 295 
S15000: $0/$2,000 5 tise ode cic cess woken 2,932 4,294 715 3,149 4,563 698 
SION) LO O00 ste siciad cv cxcloveeeiare sng os 2,209 5,429 970 2,402 5, 927 1,007 
So OOO bares O00! cts Cio tna. « Tokeaeeee 1,858 6, 434 1, 228 1,898 6, 562 1,194 
$4 000 GOIS5 000 cc Sticks dre cS so bees 1,522 6,798 1,289 1,681 7,507 1,376 
$5,000 to $10, DOO rs co ntie aoe 6, 483 49,175 9,873. 5, 888 43,124 8,274 
$10, 000*€0'$15; 000% S25. ee PLS. 2,965 35,519 8,772 3,295 40.348 8,441 
$15,000 to; $20,000 5 6% once ceca s sinc oie 1,466 25, 405 7,973 2,561 45,014 9,834 
320-000 GO1S29000,. cence ccinetie net oot > . 1,100 24, 582 8,625 1,455 32,176 8,087 
$25; 000' to S50 000 feos ee. 2,603 92, 437 36, 652 25713 95,891 31,447 
$50,000 to $100, DOO Fist fe eee 1,756 125, 246 54, 857 1,812 126,174 50, 103 
$100,000 to $250,000 APs SEY a (ek i eae 1,476 232,351 108, 469 1,525 235,797 103,165 
$250,000 to $500,000................. 639 219,490 103,358 623 218,181 99,992 
$500,000 to $1,000,000................ 364 250,557 121,610 361 250, 552 114, 720 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000.............. 293 599, 845 290, 737 290 587,716 275,337 
Osver’ $0,000 O00 ce secibe stom cities = acs, a2 73 951,298 473,379 75 938, 224 436,349 

"DDGGIS ic cack sacs A Sree 32,432 | 2,630,897 | 1,228,819 34,664 | 2,639,848 1,150,319 
Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry.... 568 13,943 572 10,024 3,418 
EGTA OAT ENN a sisrstee eins sacle 6 469 161,600 507 146,035 67,090 
Manuiacturiig sasha ees acces aac s 8, 233 1,424,785 9,095 1, 446, 658 650, 896 
ME ORS ELUCLION: Fy occtical teaisis.c ache oie eae 1,789 66, 419 2,673 105,399 41,538 
Buble abilities! onscreen hee 1,681 267,314 1,805 251,910 112,685 
Wholesale trade...........02-eceeee 5,702 252,725 5,699 206, 056 83, 290 
LRU ry 8 ge Ce PR es 6,280 169, 664 6,515 179, 786 75,416 
[oooh ia halts 2a i ieee es Oe nne 3, 593 63,071 3,301 62,566 22,939 
IDANATICE eet RIC te otc oke oh dace 4,088 211,135 4,493 231,408 93,047 
WrClaRST Oe aiake oct cic. tac HTS Ske 29 241 4 6 — 
Province 

Newfoundland: ccs Se. «isso vise stsle'slangis.« 377 27,931 414 24,503 10,776 
Prince Edward Island.............. 156 3,015 159 3,307 1,133 
INO VCO LIN il cc's Exile cee coe es SS 1,185 50, 203 1,189 38, 226 15,992 
INGWHSTONS WICK s\..5. 53 was wos ees obale 766 31,279 6 28,037 12,113 
IGBOO ice en Bw oe Ode ne ool 8,477 827, 833 9,095 820, 593 337, 436 
MUTRATIO Se Ras os, Seine so oetcke.e oo ee 11,235 1,234,917 12,270 1,272,510 576, 290 
NERECOI Ate RLS Ch ces caes 1,762 98,791 46,714 1,853 98, 262 44,403 
SUNS) AST ATES ge a en a eee 915 20,117 8, 403 980 22,369 8,668 
AIbertaid ie eria vidi aiorererss e672 2,325 101,069 45,087 2,522 104, 658 43,981 
Brisish COMMDIAL. gcvsjainys Sow pees 5,234 235,742 109, 161 5,416 227 , 383 99,527 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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Succession Duties 

The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. Legislation was 
passed in the other provinces in the following years: Manitoba, 1893; Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1905. The Federal Government 
first imposed succession duties in 1941. Current legislation is the Dominion Succession 
Duty Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 89). 

In 1947 seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—withdrew from the succession 
duty field. The seven provinces entered into agreements with the Federal Government 
to ‘rent out’ the succession duty field for the period Apr. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1952. Accord- 
ingly in these provinces the previous combination of federal and provincial succession duties 
was replaced by a single federal succession duty at double the previous federal level which, 
for most provinces, resulted in a combined duty approximately the same as previously 
levied under the separate federal and provincial duties. The Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario did not enter into the agreements but the doubled rates of federal duty were applied 
and are capable of being reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to these 
Provinces. Yukon Territory in 1948 and the Province of Newfoundland in 1949 entered 
into a similar tax rental agreement. 


In 1952 the tax rental agreements expired but new five year agreements were nego- 
tiated with the same eight provinces which again elected not to tax in the succession duty 
field. The Province of Ontario also entered into an agreement on income tax but elected 
to continue to tax in the succession duty field. Consequently in all the provinces of 
Canada the situation in regard to succession duty is likely to be the same as that 
described above until Mar. 31, 1957. 


Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by more than 
one Canadian jurisdiction has been common in the past but with the withdrawal of eight 
of the provinces from the field and an interprovincial agreement between Ontario and 
Quebec, the credit provision of the federal legislation has reduced this problem considerably. 
In the international field dual taxation has been dealt with by way of tax conventions. 
A tax convention between Canada and the United States was signed on June 8, 1944 and 
amended effective Nov. 21, 1951. An agreement respecting succession duties was signed 
June 5, 1946 between Canada and the United Kingdom. A convention between Canada 
and France, signed on Mar. 16, 1951, came into effect on July 2, 1953. 


Table 19 shows the receipts of the various governments from succession duties for 
1953-56. 


19.—Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1953-56 


Nore.—Statistics for 1948-52 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 1080. 


Province 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$7000 $000 $000 ; $000 
Bederal... 3. pak ccs Boe ae oe ee ee 38,071 39,138 44,768 45,000 
Provincial—1 
Newfoundland | 5... hucn ee ee ee ee — a = a 
Prince Edward Island. jcc 55.08 eee 1 _— == = 
Nova Scotia. re cas «cu aches Se ee ee 12 5 2 2 
New Brongwick®. © go o58.,. cs eee ee 1 6 = as 
Quebeo, «i 21225: vans des Sos Me ee ee 12, 833 10,913 13,000 12,000 
ONGATION. «sek aria to ws a. 2o yk a ee 19,821 20, 164 23,000 18,000 
Manitoba inh ioe ak va eee eee Le a ne 8 5 3 3 
Baakatohewan’ <0 4)... ee Se ich yo. et ee We 13 23 23 _ 
AIBErtH, oo). re os cas eee. an a re 36 17 5 5 


British Columbiswas.ic ho 2; ite eee == = = ner 

1 Under terms of the 1952 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces except Ontario and Quebec 
refrain from levying succession duties; amounts shown in other provinces are arrears. Provincial figures for 1955 
are preliminary; figures for 1956 are estimates only. 


— 
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Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 


(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; son- 
or daughter-in-law. 


(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or their 
descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 


(4) Others. 


- No federal duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000 or on bequests of up to 
$1,000 to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Goyernment or 
provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on pensions 
administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable by allied nations for 
war services, nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the person with whom the contract 
was made was domiciled outside Canada at the time of death. Provision is made for 
increased exemptions and reduced duties for those dying as a result of war service. Bequests 
to non-profit charitable organizations in Canada are exempt. 


Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, where 
dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased by $5,000 for each 
child who does not benefit. For dependent orphaned children, there is a further exemption 
of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible proportionately among such orphans according 
to their number and the value of each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess 
only when the limit is passed, i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. 


Gifts made during the lifetime of the deceased are exempt if the transfer was carried 
out more than three years prior to his death and the recipient of such gifts secured full 
possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) thereafter did not 
retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid in connec- 
tion with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime then no succession 
duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that succession duty thereon 
is in excess of the gift tax. 


The difficulties of working out succession duty tables to show the combined effects 
of federal and provincial duties are readily realized. The best that can be done here is 
to choose typical estates in the main classes laid down in the legislation and give examples 
of the combined duties applicable to them. This has been attempted in Tables 20, 21 
and 22. 


Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 20. 


20.—Occurrence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 


on Typical Estates 
Aggregate Dutiable 
Class Net Value Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ 

Soke, oa MS AO aad oreo eaiienste ARR RR ole 60,000 40,000 10-6 4,240 
100,000 80,000 14-7 11,760 

300, 000 280,000 26-7 74, 760 

500, 000 480,000 S2e7 156, 960 

1,000,000 980,000 38-7 379,260 

PS oemOn vac htld Over 2b VOATS ee: vhs ls Cee ee ete ewe beet 60,000 60,000 11-9 7,140 
100,000 100, 000 16-7 16,700 

300, 000 300, 000 28-7 86, 100 

500, 000 500, 000 34-7 173,500 

1,000,000 1,000,000 40-7 407,000 


63023—68 \ 
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20.— Occurrence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates—concluded 


ee 


Aggregate Dutiable 
Class Net value Value Rate . Duty 
oo a (TU RO 3 OSS te CPU EME Y 
$ $ $ $ 
h setOl cc. bose et: ee 60,000 60,000 | 13-9 8,340 
ee ee 100,000 100,000 | 18-7 18,700 
300,000 300,000 | 30-7 92° 100 
500,000 500,000 | 36-7 183/500 
1000000 | 1,000;000 | 42-7 427,000 
i Bergeon! cat J: nie 2 Se eee eee 60,000 60,000 | 15-9 9,540 
oe eres 100,000 100,000 | 20-7 20,700 
300,000 300,000 | 32-7 98, 100 
500,000 500,000 | 38-7 193/500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-7 447,000 


nnn nnn nee UUs EUUE SNES ERASERS 


Occurrence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.—Only the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have retained their own succession duties. In Tables 
21 and 22, for all classes of beneficiaries, the duties collectable are shown where an estate 
of given value is left to one beneficiary only. It would be impossible to cover the many 
different combinations of the various beneficiaries and the exemptions and saving clauses 
to be found in the legislation of the respective provinces. Each estate is moreover 
assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the beneficiary domiciled therein 
to be the sole heir. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected is R.S.Q. 
1941, c. 18, as amended. As stated above, the following text and table can give only a 
broad outline of such duties as are applied to comparable classes of beneficiaries in other 
provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained from the Act or from the 
Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, Quebec, Que. 


Under the legislation beneficiaries are divided into three classes as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line, or of a relationship as between 
consorts, between father- or mother-in-law and son- or daughter-in-law, or 
between step-father or step-mother and step-son or step-daughter. There is 
no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line in these 
relationships. 

(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant of a 
brother or sister of the deceased (nephews and nieces); or a brother or sister 
(uncle or aunt) or son or daughter of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of the deceased (first degree cousins). 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons in 
Class (1) does not exceed $10,000; in an estate, the aggregate value of which does not 
exceed $50,000, this sum is increased by $1,500 for each child, in the first degree, under 
25 years of age, domiciled in the Province, left by and surviving the deceased (15-16 Geo, 
VI, c. 14). If the aggregate value of the estate is less than $1,000, bequests to collateral 
relatives are exempt. No duty is payable on bequests of up to $1,000 to beneficiaries in 
Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator for five years or more. In estates 
that devolved prior to Mar. 10, 1949 no duty is payable on legacies for religious, charitable 
or educational purposes in Quebec and the same privilege is extended to legacies for similar 
work outside the Province, provided that the province or State within which the work is 
to be carried out extends reciprocal privileges under its succession duty laws. Since Mar. 10, 
1949 (13 Geo. VI, c. 32), all legacies, gifts and subscriptions for religious, charitable and 
educational purposes are tax-free, regardless of the country, province or State where the 
institutions benefiting therefrom are located. 
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Sr 
21.— Occurrence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 
SR SNE OEE ERG ERE eles Sees A ee Ses SO SET ee Oe OT een Te ee eS 


Aggre- Federal Duty} Provincial Duty Bort 

Class Net Dutiable] Rate | Duty | Dutiable] Rate | Dut ol Seta 

Value Value | why Value i uty —_ 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 

Piet Ve ONES AS ac sg a/065 ay ss 20,000 — os -- 10,000 2-80 280 280 
25,000 — “= — 15,000 3-00 450 450 
50,000 —_ — — 40,000 4-00 1,600 1,600 
60,000 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60, 000 5-60 3,360 5, 480 


500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70] 156,960 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 156, 960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 419, 630 


B, Only child over 25 years...| 20,000 — — — 10,000 2-80 280 280 
25,000 — —_— _ 15,000 3-00 450 450 
50,000 — —_ — 40,000 4-00 1,600 1,600 
60, 000 60,000 |} 11-90 7,140 60, 000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 |} 300,000 | 12-00 36,000 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70] 173,500 | 500,000] 15-50 77,500 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 433,500 


C. Brother or sister........... 20,000 ss = — 20,000 7-80 1,560 1,560 
25,000 = = _ 25, 000 8-50 2,125 2,125 
50,000 os = 50,000 | 12-00 6,000 6,000 


60,000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-40 8,040 12,210 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000} 19-00 57,000 103,050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 21-67 | 108,334 200, 084 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 | 283,333 496, 833 


De himngeriesa ih. 2 ees k4 se 20,000 — => — 20,000 | 14-00 2,800 2,800 
25, 000 —= — — 25,000 | 14-50 3, 625 3,625 
50, 000 — — 50,000 | 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60,000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 18-00 10, 800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77, 250 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70} 193,500 | 500,000 | 28-25 | 141,250 239,000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 | 345,000 568, 500 


et 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer of up to 
Habibe this amount on account of duty paid to the Province; see p. 1064. 2 After deduction of credit on 
ederal duty. 


Ontario. — The current legislation on succession duties is R.S.O. 1950, c. 378, as 
amended. - Full information may be obtained on application to the Succession Duty 
Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes as follows:— 


(1) Wife; child; husband; parent; grandparent; son- or daughter-in-law. The 
word “child” includes all lineal descendants. 


(2) Lineal ancestor beyond grandparent; brother; sister; uncle; aunt; also des- 
cendants of such brother, sister, uncle and aunt. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on estates 
not exceeding $50,000 willed to persons in Class (1), nor on those not exceeding $10,000 
willed to persons in Class (2). 


Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least five years 
immediately prior to his death, no duty is payable with respect to any benefits which 
such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such benefits is not in 
excess of $1,000. Such benefits, though exempt, are nevertheless taken as a factor in 
fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of the estate. 
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Bequests for religious or educational purposes to any religious or educational organ- 
ization which carries on its work solely in Canada, and bequests for charitable purposes 
to any charitable organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario, are exempt from 
duty and are ignored altogether in the computation of duty on the portions of the estate 
that are not exempt. The same rule applies to bequests to the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society and other approved patriotic 
organizations. 

There are other exemptions more specifically set out in Sects. 3 and 4 of the Ontario 
Act. 


92, Occurrence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty Gan 
Class ee cHipatiable Dutiable bined 
ee Value Rate Duty Value Rate Duty Duties? 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
AVAWidowtOlly A. ..0ere seer 20,000 — — — = as = (zs 
25,000 — — = at se es — 
50, 000 _— — — — = = 5 
60, 000 40,000 10-60 4,240 60,000 4-60 3,1748 5,294 


100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 7-50 8,6253 14,505 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 10-00 34,5008 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960 | 500,000 | 12-50 71,8753 156, 960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 388-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 207,0005 396, 630 


B. Only child over 25 years... 20,000 
25,000 
50,000 — : — —_— 
60,000 60, 000 11-90 7,140 60,000 4-60 3,1748 7,140 
100,000 100, 000 16-70 16,700 100, 000 7°50 8,6253 16,975 
300, 000 300,000 28-70 86, 100 300, 000 10-00 34,5003 86, 100 
500, 000 500, 000 34-70 173, 500 500, 000 12-50 71,8753 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 40-70 407,000 | 1,000,000 18-00 | 207,0003 410,500 


C. Brother or sister.....-....- 20,000 —_— _ — 20,000 8-60 2,0644 2,064 
25,000 -— — — 25,000 9-15 2,7454 2,745 
50,000 — — 50,000 | 11-90 7,1404 7,140 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-00 9,3604 13,530 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 15-20 18,2404 27,590 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 18-00 64,8004 110, 850 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50} 123,0004 214, 750 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 } 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 | 312,0004 525, 500 


D, Stranger’... ies arenes 20,000 a5 — — 20,000 | 13-10 3,2755 3,275 
25,000 = a _ 25,000 | 13-40 4,1885 4,188 
50, 000 ae = 50,000 | 15-00 9,3755 9,375 


60, 000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 15-50 11,6255 16,395 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 17-50 21,8755 32,225 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 22-50 84,3755 133, 425 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50 | 171,8755 268,625 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 35-00 | 437,5005 661,000 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer of up to 


one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the Province; see p. 1064. 2 After deduction of credit on 
federal duty but inclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 3 Includes a surtax of 15 p.c. 4 Includes a 
surtax of 20 p.c. 5 Includes a surtax of 25 p.c. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government makes certain 
annual payments to the Provinces. 


Interest on Debt Allowance.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at Confeder- 
ation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts and liabilities 
of the provinces and undertook to pay, except to Ontario and Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. 
per annum on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness of the provinces 
fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately $25 per capita. On the 


; 
: 
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subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, similar arrangements were 
effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confederation indebtedness. From time 
to time adjustments have been made in the basis of calculating the debt allowances of 
provinces; moreover the Federal Government pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the 
amounts by which the actual debts of the provinces, on their entry into Confederation, 
fell short of the allowed debts as adjusted. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures.—Under the terms of the union annual 
specific grants were made to the various provinces toward the support of their governments 
and legislatures. ‘These amounts vary with the population of the provinces according to 
the following scale approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
SECC NDE Ee eo eh tie by de Biatror as Srines fom, Wad Mae APE tek ME os fRalon Sota dhs 100, 000 
THC COCmoULdoOoSs MOUeXCeCd ZU0l O00 seas. seine cette tony A arncts wcretnere ites Feces cunt oamee eie se 150,000 
200,000, « A) OOO Seer ye ttt SS LIER OSS SELES ESE SESE N 180, 000 
400,000, yf : 0 000: 5. Sie Bae ek PU RE Er Oe Bic ook, aul 190, 000 
800,000, ‘ - DOW QOD, sete, smcecitiy g... LE x bee cta et seg tits, tic ck ie han Wace Actas nite wong 220,000 
Ora rece EE ee IM hoy i on cM bhai ica tcwan UN aid aie does a Nor s haga 240, 000 


Allowances per Capita of Population. —Under the British North America Act of 1867 
a grant of 80 cents per capita of population was allowed to each province. The British 
North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to each province at the 
rate of 80 cents per capita up to a population of 2,500,000 and at the rate of 60 cents per 
capita for so much of the population as exceeded that number. These allowances were 
last adjusted in 1951 following the decennial Census. 


The Act to approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada in 1949 provided 
for an annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per capita of the population of the Province (being 
taken at 325,000 until the first decennial Census after the date of union), subject to increase 
to conform with the scale of grants authorized by the British North America Act 1907. 


Special Grants.—For certain of the provinces grants have been added to the original 
scale of subsidies because of special circumstances. 


PRINCE Epwarp IsLanp.—Various special grants totalling $155,880 per annum. 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of the 
repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the British North America 
Act of 1867. 


Manitospa.—A special] grant on the basis of population amounting at present to 
$562,500 per annum, 


SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of public 
Jands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting at present 
to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $750,000 for Alberta. 


Britiso Cotumsia.—A special grant in lieu of lands amounting at present to $100,000 
per annum, 


Additional Special Grants.—Additional special grants were voted annually to the 
Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia until 1941; they were 
suspended when the Wartime Tax Agreements 1942 came into force. The grants were 
paid in 1947 and later years to the three Maritime Provinces under the provisions of the 
Maritime Additional Subsidies Act 1942. The Terms of Union with Newfoundland 1949 
provide for ‘an additional annual subsidy of $1,100,000 in recognition of the special 
problems of its geography and its sparse and scattered population. 
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23.—_Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-55 


Norz.—Exclusive of additional payments under the Wartime Tax Agreements and the Tax Rental Agreements. 


1952 
Province 1949 1950 1951 1953 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland!.........000:cc0ee0ees i" 1,925,000 | 1,540,000 | 1,569,133 | 1,569,133 
Prince Edward Island..........000++- 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 
Nova Gootiac, essccstee neem 2,005,140 | 2,005,140 | 2,005,140 | 2,056,838 | 2,056,838 
New Brunswick.......60::::00ee00 1,632,386 | 1,632,386 | 1,632,386 | 1,679,022 | 1,679, 022 
Qusbes. i tees: ae 2,866,590 | 2,866,590 | 2,866,590 | 3,300,869 | 3,800,869 
Ontario OXY... assent en eee 3,155,007 | 3,155,007 | 3,155,007 | 3,640,940 | 3,640,940 
Manitobaee ies .o:<c1505< aie eee 1,715,623 | 1,767,315 | 1,750,084 | 1,755,317 | 1,852,468 
Saskatchewan.........sseceeeeeseeeees 2,041,525 | 2,071,900 | 2,061,775 | 2,040,757 | 2,087,884 
AlWartal) 202) (atest), Hees 2,018,039 | 2,086,043 | 2,063,375 | 2,126,976 | 2,228,375 
British Columbia.........00cs0eeeee 1,003,440 | 1,003,440 | 1,003,440 | 1,281,319 | 1,281,819 
Wotaks. dun shee dd ta Mee 17,094,682 | 19,169,753 | 18,734,729 | 20,108,103 | 20,353,730 


i Excludes the transitional grant allowed to this Province under the Terms of Union. 


24.—Individual Subsidy Allowances by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Subsidy Nfld. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B,C. || Total 


Allowance for governments.......... 180 100; 190} 190) 240) 240; 205} 220) 220) 220) 2,005 
Allowance on basis of population..... 289 87} 514; 413) 2,933] 3,259] 703} 713) 853]  9321110,696 
Interest on debt allowance........... — 39 53 26} 128) 142) 382) 405) 405 29]| 1,609 


Special Grants— 
Additional Annual Sibel y 


Statutes 1949, c.1............... 1,100) — | — — _ — — _— = = oh, 100 

Statutes 1942, c. id ase acl See eee — 275| 1,300 900; — — — — — —_ 2,475 
esi 1887, c. 8 and R.S. 1927, 

I ERP E Mice at Mesh ee Pe NS — 20); — — — — a= — — — 20 

abies 1912 F042: Sede ~ 100} — — —_— — — —- | — _ 100 

In lieu of public lands................ — 6} — — — — 562} 750) 750} 100] 2,168 
In settlement of steamship services 

claims... Os ies aa ee eee = 380) — a — — — — — — 30 

In lieu of export duty on lumber......| — ~ _ 150} — — _ — — — 150 

ROCA NS oe oo) 2. ees ae 1,569 657) 2,057| 1,679) 3,301) 3,641) 1,852) 2,088) 2,228) 1,281/20,353 


Taxation Agreements.—Early in World War II, in order to provide revenue 
for heavy national expenditures and at the same time control inflationary tendencies, the 
Provincial Governments vacated the income and corporation tax fields in favour of the 
Federal Government for the duration of the War and a limited period thereafter, after 


— 
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agreeing to the terms of a tax rental fee from the Federal Government. These Agreements 
of 1942 were succeeded by Tax Rental Agreements 1952, Under the 1952 Agreements, 
all provinces except Ontario and Quebec agreed to lease their personal and corporation 
income taxes, special corporation taxes and succession duties to the Government of Canada 
in exchange for a rental fee. Ontario, which had not entered into the 1947 Agreements, 
also agreed to lease personal and corporation income taxes and special corporation taxes 
but retained the right to levy succession duties. In 1952 the nine provinces received 
$303,000,000 in tax rental fees compared with $96,000,000 received by the eight provinces 
in 1951. 

The Wartime Tax Agreements of 1942 are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 900-901. 
The 1947 and 1952 Tax Rental Agreements are outlined at pp. 1087-1090 of the 1954 edition. 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 
A brief commentary dealing with the national debt of the Government of Canada from 
1914 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Book. The following tables summarize the debt 
position during the period 1946-55 as to interest, currency of payment, outstanding debt 
and securities issue, 
25.—_Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1946-55 


Norsz.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; those for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, 
p. 972; and those for 1936-45 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009. 


Net Increase or Interest 
Year | Gross Debt Active Net Debt | 7yebt | Best case o Paid i 

Capita! | During Year Capita? 

me | eSeneh || Hk 18. | 3H) sh Ai Sylved hanes anf Sart 
104650550..5 18, 959,846,183 | 5,538,440,734 | 13,421,405,449 | 1,091-88 | 2,123,043,431 | 409,134,502 | 33-89 
LY ange. ae 17,698,195,740 | 4,650,439,192 | 18,047,756,548 | 1,039-58 | 373,648,901 | 464,394,8763} 37-78 
1948....... 17,197,348,981 | 4,825,712,088 12, 371,636, 893 964-80 | —676,119,656 | 455,455,204 | 36-29 
1040207 5s: 16,950,403,795 | 5,174,269,643 | 11,776,134, 152 875-74 | —595,502,741 | 465,137,9583| 36-27 
105007c .2 16, 750,756,246 | 5,106,147,047 | 11,644,609, 199 849-23 | 131,524,953 | 439,816,335 | 32-71 
POSE Fei s'sc:: 16, 923,307,028 | 5,489,992,080 | 11,433,314, 948 816-14 | —211,294,251 | 425,217,500 | 31-01 
196255..4 4. 17, 257,668,676 | 6,072,387,129 | 11,185,281, 546 775-14 | —248,033,402 | 432,423,0824) 30-87 
hs Sa 17,918, 490,8125| 6,756, 756,5435) 11,161,734, 269 755-14 —23,547,277 | 451,339,521 | 31-28 
BODE. eran 02's 17,923, 189,5025| 6,807,252,4385) 11,115, 937,064 731-55 —45,797,205 | 476,061,625 | 32-21 
T9BB sss. 17,951,491,4645| 6,688, 411,3105 11,263,080, 154 721-95 147,143,090 | 477,914,894 | 31-45 

1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated (see p. 151). 2 Based on 


the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated (see p. 151). 
3 The apparent increase in interest paid results from the accrued interest on refundable taxes having been charged 
in the iat of repayment. 4 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on 
accrued basis. 5 These figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous years chiefly because 
of changed methods in accounting for cash. 

Funded Debt Operations.—The unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1955 are listed in Table 26 and information on the Federal Government 
securities (payable in Canada) issued during the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 is given in 


Table 27. 
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26.—Unmatured Debt and Treasury Bills as at Mar. 31, 1955 
and Annual Interest Payable Thereon 
Dat Amount Annual 
of % Description Rate BCA of Loan Interest 
Maturity vy Outstanding Charge 
p.c $ $ 
1955—May 2 | Six Month Treasury Notes................. 13 Canada 200,000,000 | 2,750,000 
May 21} Two Month Treasury Notes................ 1% Canada 500, 000, 000 5, 625, 000 
July. 10) Whoantof 19532248 eee es ene ee 27 Canada 200,000, 000 4,500,000 
July J1¢)- Dean of 1953 2. 8a0 eee eve. dee ies cree oe ee 25 Canada 400, 000, 000 9,000, 000 
1956—Juby * |" oan of 105076...) een ene ee eee 22 Canada 400, 000, 000 9,000,000 
Nov. Canada Savings Bonds 1946................ 23 Canada 70, 903, 850 1,949,856 
Dee, 15. oan'of 1954. ee eee eee ee eee 23 Canada 550,000,000 } 12,375,000 
1957—Oct.. 1 Loan of 1954. eee eee ee 2 Canada 700,000,000 | 14,000,000 
ov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1947................ 22 Canada 37, 695, 100 1,036,615 
1958 —=May. “1U) Doan of 19535 2h Set a ee dee ee 3 Canada 300,000, 000 9,000,000 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1948................ 23 Canada 34, 840, 900 958, 125 
1959—Jan. 11] Fifth Victory Loan 1943.. serene a aoe 3 Canada 1,197,324,750 | 35,919,742 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1916. Ea ee 28 Canada 51,302, 850 1, 410, 828 
1960—June 1 | Sixth Victory Loan 1944................... 3 Canada 1,165,300,350 | 34,959,011 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1950................ 23 Canada 47,537,650 1,307,285 
196i Janeen on |e oankOld Go Ghee Rice ie ieee Ener tere 3; .| New York _ 48,000, 000 1,560,000 © 
1962—Feb. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan 1944................ : 3 Canada 1,315, 639,200 | 39,469,176 
Aug. 1] Canada Savings Bonds 1951................ 34 Canada 149, 850, 400 5,244, 764 
1963—July' 1) Woan ob19a3\ on. oie a tacueume sehen ee: 3 London 49,833,091 1, 494, 993 
July Sale| soantof 1938 Vea eere Loe eee 3% London 1,978,362 64, 297 
Aug. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1952................ 32 Canada 168, 985, 000 6; 336, 937 
Aug isp iLoan of 1048e.0..0.; oe oss gee cr eee ee 3 New York 150, 000, 000 4,500, 000 
Oct. ‘1 | Eighth Victory Loan 1945................:. 3 Canada 1,295,819, 350 38, 874,581 
1965—Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1953................ 32 Canada 699,994, 500 26,249,794 
1966-—Junem1#|slLoan"of 193600 meee eee eee 34 Canada 54,703,000 1,777,847 
Sept. 1 | Ninth Victory Loan 1945..........%........ 3 Canada 1,691,796,700 | 50,753,901 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds 1954..... fof Sate. 34 Canada - 769,936,800 | 25,022,946 - 
1968—Junesi5*|tLoan of 1050s. .setes.. eee ee ene 23 Canada - 350,000,000. 9,625,000 
1974==Sept. 1 1: Loan or 104006 ates... 5 ame 1 eee ee 23 New York 100,000,0001} — 2,750,000 
1975—=Sept., 154) “Loan of 105005 tere... fea eee... ree 23 New York 50,000,0002} 1,375,000 
19%6-——June lal Lioan.o6. 1054.5 oc soe eee oe eee 3t Canada _ 300,000,000 9,750,000 
LO78=Jan. Abel Loan ot 1053... ae eee eee See 33 Canada 100, 000, 000 3,750, 000 
1970—Oct.,  T') Loan’or 1054. 0c eer ee oe ee 33 Canada 400,000,000 } 13,000,000 
Perpetualelicanofel 036mm seen 3 Canada 55,000, 000 1; 650, 000 
Various Treasury: Bilis for. tas 58ers ok. knee oe Various | Canada 890,000,000 | 10,772,450 
Totals, Unmatured Debt and Treasury Bills.........................--e. 14, 496, 441,853 397,813, 148 
Payable in Canada! Pa.ctxa utotheni missin 404 ed Bk see ee 14,096,630, 400 | 386,068,858 
Payable in New Vorkia tea, Ames Oh, PA ak SO 348,000,000 | 10,185,000 
Payable in London: «0.2 ..a.0.408 <deansiscomles ens, ce ee 51,811, 453 1,559, 290 


ee ee 


1 Redeemable to Sept. 1, 1953 at 103 p.c.; thereafter to Sept. 1, 1957 at 1024 p.c.; to Sept. 1, 1961 at 102 p. c.; to 
Sept. 1, 1965 at 1014 p.c.; o Sept. 1, 1968 AB 101 p.c.; to Sept. 1,°1971 at 1003 p.c.; and thereafter at 100 p.c. 
2 Redeemable to Sept. 15, ‘1954 at 1033 p.c.; thereafter to Sept. 15, 1957 at 103 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1960 at 1024 p.c.; to 


Sept. 15, 1963 at 102 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1966 at 1014 p.c.; to Sept. 15, 1969 at 101 p.c.; a Sept. 15, 1972 at 1003 p.c.; and 
thereafter at 100 p.e. : 
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27.—_Federal Government New Security Issues during the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1955 
(Payable in Canada) 


Yield Renewals 
aly Price me aites or Recon- is 
: ter-| to rice ota versions mount 
Security Issues oe eae est | Gov-| to Amount Included Issued 
Rate} ern- | Gov- Issued in for Cash 
ment | ern- Amount 
ment Issued 
p.c $ p.c $ $ $ 
Issued to Bank of 
Canada— 
Six month treasury 
NOUS .ch aed Sle: May 1, 1954/Nov. 1, 1954). 12 {100-00} 1-75 200,000,000} 200,000,000 — 
Six month treasury 
MOLES AM cscs ee Sept. 1, 1954)/Mar. 1, 1954) 14 |100-00} 1-50 550,000,000} 550,000,000 — 
Six month treasury 
NOLESE...5'... ¢ tel: Nov. 1,1954|May 2, 1955} 13 |100-00) 1-375} 200,000,000} 200,000,000 — 
Two month treas- 
ury notes........ Mar. 1,1955|May 2, 1955) 1% {100-00} 1-125) 500,000,000} 500,000,000 —_ 
Three month, 
twenty-three day 
treasury notes...|July 238, 1954) Nov. 15, 1954] 14 | 99-97) 1-59 50,000, 000 — 50,000, 000 
SEG RNS eee] Oe ete ee, Ned rank shurtarre el he ooh ca occ ale arene 1,500, 000,000) 1,450,000, 000 50,000, 000 
Issued to Chart- 
ered Banks— 
Three month, 
twenty-three day 
treasury bills....|/July 23, 1954] Nov. 15, 1954] 12 | 99-97] 1-59 150,000, 000 — 150, 000, 000 
Issued to General 
Public— 
Two-and-one-half 
year loan........ June 1, 1954)Dec. 15, 1956} 2% | 99-50] 2-46 550,000,000} 550,000,000 — 
Twenty-two year 
loanhitn.n(e3'.5; June 1,1954/June 1, 1976) 3% | 98-25! 3-36 800,000,000}. 300,000, 000 -- 
Twenty-five year 
Loan et hits Bis Oct. 1, 1954/Oct. 1, 1979} 34 99-25) 3-29 400, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 — 
Three year loan...JOct. 1, 1954/Oct. 1, 1957) 2 99-50) 2-17 700,000,000} 700,000,000 — 


Canada Savings 
Bonds, Series 


TEX Fneb\. csp. ots: Nov. 1, 1954) Nov. 1, 1966} 34 | 99-25] 3-33 769, 936, 800 _ 769, 936, 800 
Increase in treasury 
TIS Se cscs hoe Various Various Vari-| Vari-| Vari- 
ous | ous. | ous 240,000, 000 — 240,000,000 
PURER os he Sostees | Osher. Siestys, «oa «be dee hel PPAR OP AES Si detect 2,959, 936,800] 1,950,000,000| 1,009,936,800 
Grand: Totalsisc\ass- fio. lee re ee eae tices 2 ee Salinas Bis 4,609, 936,800) 3,400,000, 000 1, 209,936,800 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt of the Federal Government already 
dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the guarantee of securi- 
ties by the Federal Government of the railway lines that now form the Canadian National 
Railways and the subsequent extensions thereof. Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank 
loans have been made under the various Relief Acts, the National Housing Act, the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act and the Veterans Business and Professional Loans Act. When 
the Bank of Canada commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935 the guarantee of the deposit 
required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered bank came into force. 
This guarantee must be implemented ‘‘in the event of the property and assets of the Bank 
being insufficient to pay its liabilities and/or if the Bank suspends payment of any of its 
liabilities”’. 
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98, Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada (Amounts Held by the Public 
as at Mar. 31, 1954) 


—These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; stocks and bonds payable solely in 
FRO ie averted onihs basis of £1=$2.80 and United States dollars are considered at par with the Canadian 


dollar. 
ee 008000 0000000S—SSa—aa_wuwma>—ovnm'"-='" 


Amount of Amount Held 
Item Guarantee by Public at 
Authorized Mar. 31, 1955 
je ee 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest................ 1, 005,367,390 908,351, 073 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4% p.c. gold bonds due 1955...................+.-- 50,000, 000 48, 496, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 44 p.c. gold bonds due 1956.................+-+-5- 70, 000, 000 67,368, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 44 p.c. gold bonds due 1957...................-... 65, 000, 000 64, 136, 000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co. 34 p.c. debenture stock due 1958, £1,622,586/19/9..| . 7,896,590 5,500, 207 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 p.c. bonds due 1959... ............ sees ee eseeee 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 33 p.c. debenture stock due 1960, 
£647; 200/5/6 os oisnnagcsie ohne ssmes Soy 0s Ae ails ope neti tena ety oe 3, 150,000 316, 856 
Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co. 33 p.c. debenture stock due 1961, 
£7,350,000/0/0...0. 022+ + tees tae neeees tinue ar teen e eee tae rea te 35,770, 000 2,069,804 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, £14,000,000/0/0.......... 68, 040, 000 26, 465, 130 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 33 p.c. debenture stock due 1962, . 
£733,561 /12/10 7.0 300. Pee eR rials ce setae clare gtr a nnete Aten Wien ete a arene 3,570,000 _— 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 4 p.c. bonds due 1962, £3,280,000/0/0........... 15,940,800 7,999,074 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% p.c. bonds due 1963.................ceeeeeeees 250, 000, 000. 250,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 p.c. bonds due 1966..............0.e cece eee ees 35, 000, 000 35,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% p.c. bonds due 1967.................eeee eens 50, 000, 000 50,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% p.c. bonds due 1969.................0 cece c eee 70, 000, 000 70,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 24 p.c. bonds due 1971...................00000008- 40,000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3? p.c. bonds due 1974. ..............ecee ee eeeeee 200, 000, 000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 p.c. bonds due 1975............cceeeccesvecees 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only............. greenies eas 153,873,829 100,069 
Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £4,270,375/0/0............... 20,782, 492 56,789 
Great Western 5 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £2,723,080/0/0.............. 13, 252,323 1,960 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £24,624,455/0/0.............. 119, 839,014 41,320 
Other Guarantees— 
Province’of Manitoba, Lreasuryeeill en. samen sen iiss oitse eleiiee tee tere rae: 2,500,000 750,000 
Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada.................. Unstated 541,934,901 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Acts & 
prior to 1954 AGe Te... PE ae cna ey eect men) cae a nc Me ee eee Unstated | Indeterminate 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under the Home Improvement 
Loans GuaranteecAct 19387 sa co ocho eats Aeon IS Enos Cece cic eae 7,500, 0001 62 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under Part IV of the National : 
Housing Act 1944 for home extensions and improvements................+++- 6, 250, 000 ‘2,698 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act 1954 for 
home extensions and) improvementas. ssn eet enti che ee teenie ete ae 6, 250, 000 88,325 
Guarantees to approved lending institutions in respect of land assembly projects 
under the National Housing Acts 1944 and 1954............. 0.0. eceeeee cece Unstated a 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act 1954} 2,000,000, 000 185,755,000 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part 1.............0.ee0ceee- 100, 000, 000 26, 254, 068 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part IT..............0000-ee 12,750,000 7,650, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act... 58,952,089 36, 236, 324 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans. Act 2s), vos. Seo ee ee eee: Mae reid 6 ular Indeterminate 1,931,239 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
Finanemg Acf 1051. osc, ok tosmeeeri ita tint tate een attain ta a eee 5,000,000 | 3,450 
Loans made by chartered banks to Canadian Wheat Board...............005- 150, 000, 000 94, 409,740 


1 This amount represents the original maximum amount guaranteed. As the authority for making additional 
guaranteed loans or advances had expired prior to Mar. 31, 1955 the amount authorized at that date is the same as 
the amount outstanding. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 
able statistics. For example transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. - are 
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Fiscal periods are as nearly coincident as possible in view of the variations in provincial 
fiscal year-ends prior to the 1951 fiscal year; as of 1952 fiscal years of all provinces end on 


Mar. 31. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and for Yukon Territory 
from 1950. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


__. The figures of revenue and expenditure presented in this Subsection do not agree with 

those given in Tables 1 and 2, pp. 1047-1048, mainly because of differences in the methods 
used to compute net figures and because of the slightly different classification of items. 
Net general revenue as shown in Tables 29 and 30 is achieved by deducting from gross 
general (ordinary and capital) revenue (qa) all institutional revenue, (b) revenue in the form 
of interest, premium, discount and exchange, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost contribu- 
tions and (d) all capital revenue. These revenues are then offset against the related 
functions of expenditure to arrive at net general (ordinary and capital) expenditure, shown 
in Tables 29 and 31. 


The following statement gives some indication of the increase in the revenue collected 
and services rendered in 1953 by the provincial governments compared with 1949, the 
year that Newfoundland entered Confederation. 


Item : 1949 1953 
Net GENERAL REVENUE— (Millions of dollars) 
Taxes— : " 
TEETER A ICO BERT oc ene cee ee eT 106 49 
Motor inel and fuel oil tax.) F054 PR FOE SA NRE TS 139 224 
SS SE Oe Ss, RR en eS She Se Re ae eel 62 108 
WECHOIILHXESS te tee ee AGE 32 SOARS STORE a 111 126 
Poaermuiax rental agreemente wine i). 6. cia. O10. . BERR oc ds. OURS. ek onc w- 80 309 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Motor menicle Aree oo ee de SR RY aire eee 58 88 
PYRGUEAL FeROUTCOR Ls ob Te, I ian when cleh ne ceane cd cceaes 82 195 
OD a ces laaieie oa OUR ee et ot PAS UAE ED E ees 0! Pein dy 38 48 
TS RSTn! Spe leap Ae ay Se toarspan cu A "rs ate ® ) I Reet Gem, Pa aE 107 125 
rt i LSA Pea reer AP | a Oe ee ee) oh en 58 64 
. TOTALS, ~Ner/GuNeRaAL;REVENURI Ao ik. ici oe dnc codecs nenscee 841 1,336 
Net GreneRAL ExpENDITURE— 
BP mBHOrLALion 400. COMMUNICATIONS. » co5.3.0s' 05 «oh coe AL 254 353 
Eiemen end Social Welfare... sediilicniebenx MA... ou. evokes. 604. ooo. 223 313 
oR ES EE es UA Re a) ee en, 160 - 234 
Debt charges (excluding debt retirement)..............00 0 ccc cccecccuceeuee 52 53 
EXSY) Do Ben ot Se na en NP See) ane A 3 Pe a act Pe" We 84 Cae 187 305 
Torats, Nur GeNneRat MxpeNDIvURE. «ise lene iee « 0. GEM. eh, oa. os 876 1,258 


29.—Gross and Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53 


Norr.—Figures are adjusted to achieve interprovincial comparability. 


Province or Territory 19511 1952 1953 19511 1952 1953 

Gross ORDINARY RevENUE GRoss ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
INGWIOUNGIANG 108.6. cmcidc vos crew ce 30,359 35,055 35, 632 30, 038 29,095 33,481 
Prince Edward Island.............. Wood 7,941 8,336 7,153 6,569 6,831 
INGVBNSODGIA A cee ot ee ecco s. 49,336 52,927 56, 221 49,910 50, 614 54,191 
New Brunswith s.2..<1. <i ieee 48,769 51,977 56, 657 50, 102 52,322 [87,628 
CIMCON ES earee oP ssiouejord,o,azaseacseintiabs 318, 821 bid, 712 332, 959 256,911 284, 840 _ 296,537 
ONUATIO,. c.f. sas oe oo os SSIS HORE 348, 506 395, 253 402,384 364, 064 367,176 409, 903 
Manitoba........... eet Aico oe oan 57, 067 63, 924 67,166 53, 628 | 56, 698 59, 464 
Biakatohowasrts actih ts bastahsunwodnt.s 85,804 98,611 106, 491 79,081 79,978 86,379 
BID ertates teas rere kos oe nna eeanee 118,341 153,295 195, 424 70,582 74, 980 89, 260 
British Columbia... . idee 2aener 175,387 196, 488 202, 428 170, 282 205, 203 200,010 
PMC ON TenribOr vies... icess oie aerdierwe 1,532 w. 1,916 1,140 ie 1,610 
~Totals...................../) 1,241,249 | 1,369,183 | 1,465,614 || 1,132,891 | 1,207,475 1,295,194 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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29.—Gross and Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53—concluded 


ee —————eaeeeaeeeeaaaaaaSSeSS ar eee are pe ee ee ee ee ees 


Province or Territory 1951) 1952 1953 1951! 1952 1953 
Net GENERAL REVENUE Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE? 

$’000 _ $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
IAN tam te ee ya ee ee 25, 183 31,734 31,641 29,895 28,881 32,802 
ena island: ea Sees 6,048 7,288 7,671 7,865 7,064 7,167 
Nova Scotiae: .atescioie eet re 38, 794 46, 647 49, 348 49,148 46, 464 51,254 
New IBrunsWwICk? oes. + us tees 40, 697 46,555 49, 220 40,038 44,927 47,813 
Queheo 26. RI ee 277, 406 284, 708 299, 417 261,196 318,117 310, 999 
Ontario. insolent obec ee ee 303, 842 364, 507 370, 897 335,817 372,019 384,215 
Manitobarcn. sit abe teen ce 46,073 55, 456 55, 822 42,725 42,023 46,702 
Gagkatchewalienciare ree. romans ee 74,777 91,094 98,415 71,781 80, 187 85,783 
‘Alberta: dx3 Ske oe eee 105,751 144, 504 185, 851 81,965 103, 583 118, 150 
Britisth@olimbianen ee ate een er 157,102 185, 368 186, 337 152,250 168, 875 171,780 
Wulkonlerritonyes see eee ae 1,187 * 1,460 1,163 Ht} 1,154 
Totals 203! as eee 1,076,860 | 1,257,856 | 1,336,079 | 1,073,843 | 1,207,140 1,257,819 
fy pW UE es eee BS BO SP 10S betes SE ee et al ee 
1 Fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1951. 2 Excludes debt retirement as follows: 1951, $86,530,000; 


1952, $113,098,000; and 1953, $81,270,000. 


30.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Source 19521 1953 Source 19521 1953 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
Corporationsiia. oases 14, 494 17,019 Government of Canada— 
Share of income tax on power 
Income— Utilities he See eee ee 4,369 6,831 
Corporationse... 20sec es 64, 946 49,110 Subsidies saan cnuch nce 25,757 24,944 
Individuals (arrears).......... 13 3 a 


Totals, Government of Canada. . 30,126 31,775 


Propertyetateeaaennte eee 7,452 6,451 
Sales— Municipalitiess...ceccmeeees tone 830 272 
Alcoholic beverages........... 1,765 1, 863 <a 
Amusements and admissions..| 21,394 23,101 || Totals, Other Governments..... 30, 956 32,047 
Motor fuel and fuel oil......... 200,549 | 224,023 a rs 
Lobaccoreng: Skee nee ae 11,411 14,025 
General: ta..3 6 ieee see ce 100, 968 108, 263 
Other commodities and ser- Government Enterprises and 
WACOSs% Auntie cat teat Mire reeeens 4,337 4,652 Other Funds— 
Miquor pronts seen eee 125,579 | 124,922 
Succession duties................ 82,420 Ol, 433-le -Other chee Bas Sinister 3,752 3,595 
Otheric wats iwiies See eee 27,375 27,008 
Totals; Taxes: 2taay20440 eae 487,429 | 506,651 ||Other revenue.................005. 767 1 «Ad 
Totals, excluding Non-revenue 
Federal Tax Rental Agreements...| 303,313 | 309,441 and Surplus Receipts.......... 1,254,637 | 1,333,364 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation... . 30, 850 31,838 ||Non - revenue and Surplus Re- 
Motor vehicle! (26.3. seen 80,911 88, 247 ceipts— 
Natural resources.............-. 154, 852 194, 962 Refund of previous years’ ex- 
L101) OE i ee ee = 14,474 16, 202 penditurese. of eum cae emeie 1,106 920 
1 Or : —————__|_———|| Repayment of advances credited 
Totals, Privileges, Licences and to: revenue.) 24. ee Sear eae 2,082 1,739 
Perinite se M ei. ss. eee 281; 087el) 383152498 Other Seer. 2.7, ac ceneee meee 31 56 
; Totals, Non-revenue and Surplus 
Sales and Services................ 18,271 20,736 Receipts ears ee ee 3,219 2,715 
Fines and Penalties............... 3,483 4,006 || Totals, Net General Revenue. .| 1,257,856 | 1,336,079 


1 Excludes the Yukon Territory, figures for which were not available. 
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31.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Function 


General Government— 
Executive and administrative... 
Whegislativesteecees iad sine Ae 
Research, planning and statistics. 
WO GCHer eee crest esciessrersemeenrence 


Totals, General Government... 


_ Protection of Persons and Prop- 


erty— 
Law enforcement................ 
(COrnectiOnsea... occ se eeTans 
Police protection... .j. ¢.......+e. 


Totals, Protection of Persons 
BNC EEOPCELY eed lene er ke foes 


Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 
Highways, roads and bridges.... 
OLAS Pere tek eh aes 
Telephone, telegraph and wireless 
WALSTWaY Sir. cc cc on case 
Other seek me cs cece ee roe 


Totals, Transportation and Com- 
MUaONICHtIONS. 5 och ce oe he: 


Social Welfare— 

Aid to aged persons........... 
Aid to blind persons........... 
Aid to unemployed employ- 

ables and unemployables.... 
Mothers’ allowances........... 
Child jwelfare eee ee ree 
Depo me en hv petaus 


Totals, Health and Social 


Recreational and Cultural Services. 


Education— 
Schools operated by local author- 
AUIOS Sees septs ce eS eee st 


19521 


—_—_——— | | | SSS | | 


.| 47,628 


15,393 
16,217 
15,199 


20,255 


67,064 


363, 407 
393 


23 
3,366 
5 


367,194 


3,817 
13,005 


8, 686 
166, 808 


192,316 


11,629 


94,688 


287,004 


7,692 


159, 443 


1953 Function 
$’000 
Education—concluded 
45,260 || Universities, colleges and other 
5,942 schoolssitediss: Gee, eee 
418 || Education of the handicapped... 
— Superannuation and pensions..... 
—————]] Other............... ccc cece ee eee 
51,620 
——] Totals, Education............... 
Natural Resources and Primary 
Industries— 
17,531 Hish andi¥ame)\,.. see c.coseic «cece 
18,561 HGLestses ae ccs cee b ieee dee 
18,064 || Lands: settlement and agriculture 
22,663 Minerals and mines.............. 
——| Other.......... 0... ccc cece eee 
76,819 || Totals, Natural Resources and 
a Primary Industries............ 
Trade and Industrial Development 
348, 914 
411 ||Local Government Planning and 
26 Development: ..... sects oetersieel asc 
3,751 
}) | Debt: Charges Waa. «cnt once ates 
Contributions to Local Govern- 
353, 107 ments— 
——_——— | Shared-revenue contributions.... 
Subsidies treet ke tetact ake 
Other. Aare ck eee ee ae 
Totals, Contributions to Local 
4,305 GoOVeImmMentses. arenes oes 
14, 242 
8,261 Contributions to Government En- 
TZN HOMME GELDIASES Sac sree cies cso tteretecras sts 
209,465 Other Expenditure................ 
Totals, excluding Non-expense 
and Surplus Payments....... ie 
34, 688 
1,839 ||Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
ments— 
15,865 || Advances charged to revenue.... 
21,859 || Refunds of previous years’ rev- 
12,254 CNUO Lore wae ees «sete cate ees 2 
SLO NO Gherienn. «2 fener cee coed 
13,922 
——_——|| Totals, Non-expense and Surplus 
103, 543 Paymentsaac cscs ee enee tonece 
313,008 || Totals, Net General Expend- 
a ACULC ee ee ae oe ce 
8,096 || Less Debt Retirement included 
DDOVE Se iets Ph to evsreloretcteie ovsieisce 
Totals, Net General Expendi- 
ture (excluding debt retire- 
166,565 Ment rane eee stesso 


8, 906 
7,501 


221,073 


9,978 
30,155 
43,334 

5,358 


5,024 


93, 849 


6,955 


2,348 
170, 272 


21,036 
5, 268 
428 


26,732 


14,334 


5,736 


1,317,881 


339 
176 


1,842 


2,357 


1,320,238 


113,098 


1,207,140 


$’000 


47,270 
2,047 
10,051 
8,097 


234,030 


10,211 
32,776 
43,570 
6,505 
9,261 


102, 323 


7,144 


2,856 
134, 466 


22,667 
6,000 
878 


29,545 


12,923 


6,183 


1,332,120 


4,092 
1,174 


1,703 


6,969 


1,339,089 


81,270 


1,257,819 


1 Excludes the Yukon Territory, figures for which were not available. 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Table 32 reveals a steady increase in total bonded debt despite the decreases registered 
in Alberta and British Columbia in the later years. Table 33 shows that the majority of 
bond issues are payable in Canada only (70 p.c. in 1949 decreasing to 63 p.c. in 1953) and 
that the portion payable in New York only has increased from zero in 1949 to 18-5 p.c. 
in 1953. Table 34 provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial govern- 
ments as at Mar. 31, 1954. 


32.—Gross Bonded Debt. (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments 
as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1949-51 and Mar. 31, 1952-53 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Year olor Coupon | Term of Year Be Re Coupon | Term of 
e Rate Issue Rate Issue 
$000 p.c yrs $000 p.c yrs 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
AOAQ Ere. veetbe, cho poche 6, 223 3:34 22-3 DOG ie, 28 eeepc 867, 5671 3-53 22-4 
LOS Oat wane. eet ictae 6,.220e wocot 22-3 ALIS a ee eee RS eal Bes 1,012,2311 3-56 21-9 
TOD Tee MEI ee aA sc oacaee 5,000 3-30 18-0 
NOD Dishes eer csc ere 15,000 4.27 14-0 |Manitoba— 
ODS ee eee ieee 15, 000 4-27 14-0 LENGE oa, an ere as a ap 91, 480 3-82 21-5 
TOS ORB Renta te ae 98, 446 3°68 19-6 
Prince Edward Island— LO A eRe ae peat aye 128, 409 3°66 18-8 
1940. Seeconr ere 15, 402 3°13 12-3 1052 tee eee ee 154, 149 3°74 18-2 
L950 SE cote ree 15, 666 3-09 12-5 LOSS. eee eerdic codes 161, 750 3-77 18-0 
14115) bee Bie CAMA te coe 17,500 3°22 12-3 
1 Ge en} SN 18,998 3-30 12-5 Saskatchewan— 
iOS La Pee eet Cae ed & 19, 850 3-33 12-2 1949p m5 OE see eee oe 130, 822 4-16 19-6 
LOS) a sereteeretepecratetcacedane ~ 134,594 4.02 © 19°5 
Nova Scotia— LOG Ls ee eee eae a 135,331 3-87 18-8 
bP eee SORE Da a PRN 141,098 3°38 16-5 105 2h ULE ania ts. | wal 4o, oon 3-88 19-8 
LOD Ob Sas... e ceaehs, ates adess 156, 632 3-29 16:8 1 ODS) caleba ante eae 164, 293 3-91 20-0 
LOD cost. ace ret 172,291 3°33 16-8 
LODZ ae Le ea eens 190, 871 3-35 17-0 Alberta— 
ERR te lo ORE ae Co 203, 496 3°45 17-1 UE ee ee ee ae ee 168,700 3-16 20-5 
ODO Se ieee 88,765 2-86 15-0 
New Brunswick— bsp een ete ae 86,270 2°87 15-2 
ates: APRN encceh erator 158, 654 3°51 17:3 LOD are en eons ep ae 83, 693 2-87 15°5 
BS Os Pe ea an i 165, 8421] 3-48 17-3 ph a ee every Ak Be 81,043 2°87 15:7 
LOST ea, RT ness 188, 868! 3-59 17-0 
hE Ser es ie oe 198, 366! 3°71 17-4 British Columbia— 
ODD rae tee pro ee 202,019 3-78 17-8 AO) gc nk os St ae ioe 168, 763 3-55 21-2 
fos OR ee 0 oie a A Oe 185, 820 3°36 20-0 
Quebec— MOOD... 2 br ee ae coe die 245, 266 3-38 20-1 
TO4G a ok Ke ie es 419, 450 3°43 17-4 LOD eee wk oe amie ds. 235,528 3°41 20-7 
LO5OT Cc heen cee ates 420, 0851 3°39 17-7 AICS eee it eeu at ee 222,129 3°37 20-8 
1951 Ct eee ae ears 435, 8851 3°33 18-0 
LODZ et temo cee 461,510! 3°22 17-0 
LOGS Aes tere eas 479, 0331 3°37 17-1 |Totals— 
t BA Ls sey SRC a Als pe 1,955,095 3-53 19-5 
Ontario— 1960 oe eee 1,944,740!| 3-46 19-3 
194932. ly es ..) 654,503 3°56 21-2 195L Sh ey ee ee 2,209,319! 3-47 | 19-1. 
1950S SUS ais = Baeeeere 672, 6671 3-52 21-9 M952... ich gerade 25071,0331 3°47 19-5 
TOD1.<: 92 epee eres cae 794, 4991 3-54 21-1 W953. oo ccc e se cess nee} 29000, 8441 3-53 19-5 


a a ee Se EPS SOLE Re sy 
1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


33.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments 
by Currency of Payments as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1949-53 


SSSsSSsS9sS9$3$3$0X0XSXSXS0X0S0.NNSSRR 


Payable in— 1949 1950 1951 19521 1953! 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Canada. onl. 74 5... saree. See Mite a ee. 1,361,933 | 1,421,651 1,450,160 | 1,522,623 | 1,623,245 
London Mi glaad) Onl... «6c. sanus.scitakt eee ae 28,670 17,866 16,643 16,643 9, 587 
Londot-and*Ganada eos. s.503550. 0/0 7,582 4,467 3,499 3,499 2,974 


— 16,875 . 265,025 358, 255 472,973 
Canadas 2ogiey, kl ohe  aamk., 346, 182 300, 867 296,047 297,243 | - 284,614 . 
London, New York, and Canada................ 210,728 183,014 177,945 172,770 167, 451 


0 emer e le <0 (6he ded) 9's e wi wile} 's) Sl siat a eye 


| |  —  _ ___| | ee es 


MOONS ack deat oe 1,955,095 | 1,944,7402 2,209,3192] 2,371,03321 2,569,8442 


1 Years ended Mar 31. 2 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces... 
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Section 4.—Municipal Finance 
Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation based 
on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In the Provinces of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, municipalities 
assess and tax personal property. In Alberta municipal districts the valuations of per- 
sonal property assessed have risen sharply with the growth of the oil industry. In Mani- 
toba the personal property tax is used generally by all classes of municipalities except 
cities. Aside from property the most important type of valuation for taxation purposes 
is business assessment, although not all provinces assess for business purposes separately 
and distinctly from real property valuation. A variation in methods, schedules and rates 
exists not only between provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. 
Some municipalities use the rental basis, others the value of floor space occupied and still 
others the capital value of the premises occupied. Three provinces have other miscella- 
neous types of assessment, the general forms of which are given in the footnotes to Table 35. 


The figures in Table 35 are not entirely comparable on an interprovincial basis from 
the standpoint of relative values of properties taxable for municipal purposes. Each 
province operates under its own assessment laws which are not all similar either in applica- 
tion or in effect. For instance in British Columbia improvements cannot be taxed on a 
value in excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values; the values actually taxed in 1953 ranged from 
nil to 75 p.c.; for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented 
53-5 p.c. of total taxable values. In addition there are other intra-provincial inconsistencies 
between municipalities which, in turn, further affect interprovincial comparisons. These 
may be said to be caused by the lack of integrated municipal assessment systems and 
uniform standards for establishing values on a province-wide basis, under the direction 
and control of a central authority. However there has been considerable progress towards 
uniformity and improved procedure in recent years. 


Complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each province but the 
information given shows that these properties have assumed relatively high proportions, 


35.—Municipal Assessed Valuations by Province 1949-53 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


Ererigee ms Total 
and Year xemptions? 
Real Personal : 
Pronseey, Property Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland:....... 
P. E. Island—4 
TOAG PR A ee 13,714, 935 5,777,847 19, 492, 782 7,456, 500 
19502... Aah s.< fo eee mee 16,872,045 6,085,510 22,957, 555 7, 788, 500 
1051S ee 23, 539,274 9,650, 989 33, 190, 263 9,585, 500 
1952 Re ee 25,767,825 9, 822,300 35,590, 125 9,595,500 
19538 Aue ee ae oe meee. 25,340,017 10, 832,041 36, 172,058 9, 424, 200 
Nova Scotia— 
LOAG ee tec 2 slat Lede 179, 425,853 35, 658, 983 11, 826, 635 4,039,860 | 230,951,331 96, 594, 851 
1950 An Re carts Aan. 186,588, 461 36,277,551 12,527,060 4,212,700 | 239,605,772 100, 567,331 
LO} Wee oes FA ae 223,083,830 49,077,698 13,704, 315 4,582,280 | 290,448,123 121,862,179 
ODO Fes. hs, oe. ets 240,575, 423 55, 167, 734 14,315,320 4,745,615 | 314,804,092 135, 475, 897 
1953ER eee ae 253, 698,529 60, 127,611 14, 499, 605 4,983,895 | 333,309,640 143,777,931 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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35.—Municipal Assessed Valuations by Province 1949-53—concluded 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


SR ee < Total 
an ear xemptions? 
Real Personal : P 
Property Property Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
1039 ever ene sees. 232,968, 026 49, 867, 238 20, 242,638 4,548,246 | 307,626,148 
TODO SSE Sate tients oo ticks «0 248, 004, 509 52,053, 312 20,005, 507 5,049,356 | 325,112,684 
1ODL Maree iene 277,823,1205) 57,940,014 20,084, 431 5,549,813 | 361,397,378 
pL Aa ES te ae Te 304, 672,4165| 66,139,670 18, 448, 868 7,792,704 | 397,053,658 
1 WES Sra SARS hie Aaa ee 308,956,0735| 71,464,255 20, 959, 848 6,382,674 | 407,762,850 
Quebec— 
1000 so) agar eon 2 ov as oan es So 
A GDO ih cen, mete os. Sec hy — 3,250,913,000 956, 491,000 
TDD Le vak chats nacyeta.s, oe kew 3,667,164,730 — 3,667,164,730 || 1,020, 186, 968 
L902 where tists cro een 3,868,454, 172 an —- 3,868,454,172 | 1,110, 220, 252 
LOSS et csc creek soak 4,090,775,764 a — 4,090,775,764 || 1,194, 152,084 
3,541,093,264 A 439, 425, 168 — 3,980,518, 432 690, 345, 875 
3,724,238,000 : 475,081,000 — 4,199,319,000 813,812,000 
3,883,874,441 : 526, 167,093 —~ 4,410,041,534 873, 847,077 
4,253,111,819 a 520, 867,384 — 4,773,979 ,203 913,310,338 
4,474,083 ,569 a 569, 507,055 — 5,043 ,590,624 952, 468, 395 
545, 455, 305 6, 765, 685 20, 686, 352 — 572,907, 342 150, 227, 268 
567,470, 959 6, 866,910 23, 655, 349 — 597,993, 218 150, 610; 692 
588,596, 298 6,841, 122 25,064, 239 — 620, 501, 659 156, 258, 385 
615, 894, 060 6,513, 999 27,614, 244 — 650, 022,303 154, 354, 005 
643, 648, 796 6, 903, 165 29,787,151 — 680,339, 112 155, 561,511 
851,346,814 45,358, 694 74,830 | 896,780,338 125,049,181 
866, 976, 708 45, 874, 623 72,780 | 912,924,111 129, 356, 385 
881,911, 929 46,341,360 61,320 | 928,314,609 477,649,877 
894, 296, 222 46, 957, 456 27,100 | 941,280,778 491,314, 850 
916,097,534 48, 291,955 13,470 | 964,402,959 496, 281, 834 
689,096, 752 41, 259, 257 19,690,072 — 750, 046, 081 76,510, 667 
736, 603, 247 39, 823, 230 24,392,850 — 800, 819, 327 88, 450, 368 
803, 411, 739 47,376, 105 29,033, 624 — 879, 821, 468 91,290, 874 
895, 586, 606 58, 114, 430 33, 790, 852 — 987,491, 888 106, 461, 418 
926,516,030 61, 890, 088 39, 137, 993 — 1,027,544,111 117,878, 447 
British Columbia— 
iUSy hes Seaver 573, 460, 256 aA ~- 573, 460, 256 206, 974, 496 
TODO Sk wepke eratecc 622, 441,721 a a 622, 441,721 226, 258, 620 
TODD e birctae dele 658, 828, 264 ae — 658, 828, 264 249, 473, 826 
NO02 airasctane 712,927,512 # ~ 712, 927,512 266, 362, 640 
TOD BRS Gece e ests 771, 129, 623 — 771, 129, 623 289, 534, 414 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, and rentals tax, 


Moncton; Sask.—special franchise. 2 Total of valuations assessed but exempt from taxation. Excludes 
exempt property not assessed. 3 Taxes are levied on rental values in some municipalities using a property 
base. 4 Includes estimated values for some municipalities; total exemptions are incomplete. 5 In- 
cludes personal property tax for local improvement districts and commissions, not separable. 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 36 shows the local taxes levied by municipalities and by some school authorities 
in the years 1949-53 and the total taxes outstanding at the end of those years. 
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36.—Municipal Taxation by Province 1949-53 


Tax Total Taxes 
Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Arrears urren Acquired for Taxes 
= ae fou for Taxes me 
.Cs0 rrears Ceo 
Total Levy Total Levy 
a 
$ $ $ $ $ 
nd— 
Bee eLousIte 931,215 | 845,334] 90-8] 265,703 + 265,703 | 28-5 
1,030,979 969,971 94-1 353,138 |. Hs 353, 138 34-3 
1,453, 917 1,347,540 92-7 404, 946 404, 946 27-9 
1,767, 602 1, 630, 887 92-3 515, 489 515, 489 29-2 
1,942,294 1,938, 436 99°8 593,116 593,116 30-5 
777, 767 761,625 97-9 225,500 - 225,577 29-0 
864, 602 822, 688 95-2 244, 482 A 244, 482 28-3 
1,073, 484 997,612 92-9 288, 833 F 288, 833 26-9 
1,348, 642 1, 238, 427 91-8 351, 642 : 351, 642 26-1 
1,409, 941 1,277,892 90-6 361, 961 ; 361,961 25-7 
ova Scotia— 
ai tr eae se Bei aa ee 13,610,727 | 13,199,199 | 96-9 | 4,038, 184 179,418 || 4,217,602 | 31-0 
19505 oe eee eee eee 14,320,422 | 138,946,136 97-4 4, 203, 943 1,007,109 5,211,052 36-4 
TORT than pire seeks ee rd te eves 16,531,193 | 15,899,368 96-2 4,702,645 175,781 4,878, 426 29-5 
TORO forties Me cucu caelre cute 19,250,594 | 18,837,622 97-9 4,917,966 169, 157 5,087, 123 26:4 
TORS dae, iS Soa qs eave avs bares tere 20,122,459 |. 19,345, 162 96-1 5, 575, 087 169,837 || 5,744,924 28°5 
New Brunswick— 

D409 Pis ee eens oe ete 11,116,471 | 10,201,899 91-8 3,544, 853 80, 629 3, 625, 482 32-6 
L950 saa creer eee eer ae: 12,294,380 | 11,178,375 91-0 4,356,118 183,070 4,539, 188 36-9 
195M At ee ee oe 12,579,650 | 12,116,729 96°3 4,207,475 89,148 4,296, 623 34-2 
1952 sone: Vl aes ae ae ee 15,181,021 | 14,148,016 93-2 4, 416,044 74, 435 4,490, 479 29-6 
LOB 3 nach ie suceceakero cea Seas eer 17,106,221 | 15,501,974 90-6 5,518,178 66, 083 5, 584, 261 32°6 

Quebec— 
bs) eae en Pm secre Bir che 80, 204, 341 18,549,983 | 4,205,544 || 22,755,477 28-4 
TOD Te be an ee estas areas ee 143,689,638 23,091, 184 3,554, 166 || 26, 645, 350 18-5 
LO De ean, ein cwaices sch chelate Meee 159,005,705 20,976,477 2,806, 924 || 23,783, 401 15-0 
LOSS Ree ees ak SRR roe ees 173,944,681 23, 439, 993 2,386,282 || 25,826,275 14-8 
Ontario— 
1 OAD Pies. ose ee ck nee Oe 170,378,640 | 167,154,308 98-1 | 16,223,329 5,385,640 || 21,608,969 | 12-7 
1050S oe eee ae eu ee 188,959,809 | 187,672,943 99-3 | 17,707,760 4,801,022 || 22,508,782 11-9 
OBL O G Av nhac tacky ees Bee 228,919,882 | 221,230,840 96-6 | 21,948,812 4,678,915 || 26,627, 727 11-6 
$952. Sick cies att eee ire 263,196,643 | 259,438,790 98-6 | 24,764,795 4,459,226 || 29,224,021 j1-1 
1953 ee ee eee 283,132,586 | 279,738,359 98-8 | 27,289,109 3,881,638 || 31,170, 747 11-0 
Manitoba— 
QAO ries oye ever: ark tet ete are 30, 423,998 | 29,223,263 961 5, 528, 560 4,266, 927 9,795, 487 32-2 
1950: ete. aan es Sine 32,658,247 | 30,416,670 93-1 6,977,569 3,769,230 || 10,746, 799 33-0 
LOB sett. Sista simak Saree Ree eels 36,415,815 | 34,735,950 95-4 7,995,116 3,584, 765 || 11,579, 881 31-8 
ODD. wersnee cate Ra ook bee ere: 39, 280,255 | 37,398, 604 95-2 8,908, 189 3,247,678 || 12,155, 867 30-9 
W953 Cire oe oe ee eee 40,669,833 | 38,464, 628 94-6 | 10,415, 741 3,017,461 || 13, 433, 202 33°0 
Saskatchewan—2 

QAO. toe ou e, oecchs Rea eee ee 34, 202,279 | 32,030, 434 93-7 | 11,411,352 9,724,520 || 21,135,872 61-8 
TORO An. e cae eee ae ee ee 36,215,067 | 33,241,810 91-8°| 13,002,572 9,111,191 |) 22,113, 763 61-1 
1) See ane. 39,591,746 | 37,655,710 95-1 | 12,937, 436 8,497, 767 || 21,435,203 | 54-1 
1052 <) ca, sc theta Seeger 43,067,367 | 43,218, 103 100-3 | 11,369,397 7,565,541 || 18,934, 938 41-0 
1 OB Ss, bier’ See Adee coe cee eR ce Se 49,041,219 | 47,162,730 96-2 | 11,521,577 7,005,869 || 18,527, 446 37°8 

Alberta— : 
LOAD eR 28 Aare eee 38,343,373 | 37,572, 671 98-0 9,672,256 | 11,028,278 || 20, 700,534 54-0 
1050 a2 occ dee ee ehetee as 42,251,428 | 39,648, 740 93-8 | 11,445,409 | 10,772,481 || 22,217,890 52-6 
LOB 6 esis path ine eo eras eee 46,065,178 | 44,066,024 95-7 | 13,022,860 | 10,356,788 |) 23,379, 648 50-8 
1h hy eS rem wl 53,079,124 | 52,560, 222 99-0 | 18,193,743 9,756, 823 || 22,950, 566 43-2 
PODS octet terese and etna ee 58,289,130 | 56,714,031 97-3 | 14,403,972 9,562,383 || 23,966,355 41-1 

British Columbia— 

{OD home Loy cite ark eee 35,935,608 | 35,292,415 | 98-2] 3,024,234 | 6,160,178 || 9,184,412 | 25-6 
LODO MeN as gin | ae en roe 38,958,707 | 38,941, 148 100-0 3, 135,089 6,003,092 9,138,181 23-5 
LOST aie ook. eee 43,190,910 | 42,746,414 99-0 3,616,090 5,679,215 9,295,305 21-5 
DV ARR ae ule ee cere Re SS 48,577,199 | 48,396,892 99-6 3, 883, 621 5,314, 659 9,198, 280 18-9 
1 Peewee aeie pert: Soke 2 Bh 52,888,558 | 52,726, 801 99-7 4,199, 967 4,981,035 9,180, 802 17-4 


1 Does not include schools; information not available. 


taxes (see text following this table). 


2 Excludes certain provincial and other special 


ve eS ee 
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Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution 
should be exercised in using the figures in Table 36 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the provincial government and for 
other special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. 
The amounts of such taxes excluded in the Saskatchewan municipal levies in Table 36 
are as follows:— 


Taz 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
SaSKATCHEWAN— Sar: $ $ $ $ 
Publi¢.revenue-.é.-0%. coer 15-451, 388 1, 809, 703 1, 830,314 1, 845, 949 My 
PS) eR ESP 1,092,058 1, 217, 658 1,111,465 2,069, 074 2, 863, 832 
Telephons) itt... Ae HRe Be 678,358 718, 987 760, 610 814, 269: 863, 634 
Drainagan O45." 3... She 14, 762 TSO 13,157 11,8138 6,794 
PP GEATBTS Betas thes es 3,536, 566 3,759, 449 3,715,546 4,741,105 3,734, 260 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada coupled with increased 
demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities and other services or 
facilities has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. Debenture borrowings 
increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during the 1920’s and early 1930’s. From 
1933 to 1946 the trend was downward but since 1947 it has shown a considerable increase. 

Several important factors contributed to the 1933-46 decline—not least important 
the measure of control exercised by the provincial governments over capital expenditure 
involving the incurring of debt. In addition there was a more or less orderly retrench- 
ment during the depression years following periods of what proved to be unwarranted 
expansion which, along with widespread demands to ease the tax burden on real property, 
resulted in the severe curtailment of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing. Also the greater part of the municipal longterm debt was represented by 
serial or instalment type debentures which require yearly repayments of principal, During 
the 1930’s the rehabilitation of existing assets and new works and improvements necessitated 
by normal expansion and development were sacrificed mainly in the interests of the tax- 
payers. After the outbreak of war in 1939 the policy of deferment was continued, or 
even extended, to free the financial market for the needs of the Federal Government in 
meeting war-financing requirements. Since the end of the War however municipalities 
have resumed their improvement programs and thus have increased their debenture debts. 
Table 37 shows figures of municipal indebtedness for 1952-53 and includes temporary 
loans and other liabilities in addition to debenture debt. 

37.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations by Province for their Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1953 


Nors.—Figures shown are compiled from published reports of provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, 
auditors reports and financial statements of municipalities and information secured from other official sources. 


Prince 
: : New- Nova New 
Direct and Indirect Debt foandiand Edward Saotia Bounawiek 
Island 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 5,072,445 4,115,374 56,875,948 54, 902,571 
WISHCRLUTE ODDO Loree cre ies ke tte ae iterates eres 4,498,748 4,526,062 59,125, 674 55, 279, 186 
PCRS PO MVCTITO EE ITS o.2.y ecxte ters sre mnie wlavaid actuate wt ose 267,044 1,039,172 9,486,972 6, 903, 628 
Net HCDOULUTe HCD: ves donee cee tiple esc desma 4,231,704 3, 486, 890 49, 638, 702 48,375, 558 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. 170, 380 602,781 3,612,119 4,156, 285 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 670, 361 25,703 3,625, 127 2,370, 728 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ ae ne 730,779 3,810,000 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc................. ae = 946, 500 3,810,000 
A RATANECOU DANK LORNB. ance Soe deecus onesies couse ue Be — _— 
CRSA KIDS PE UNUS. toittastersisie ers seats aera oe i es 215,721 a 
aPathth POUAIS, oc reranis ds cok caw eeraccnte« Fates 5,072,445 4,115,374 57,606,727 58,712,571 
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pom f Municipal and School Corporations by Province for their Fiscal 
Flee Dehe z Years Ended in 1953—concluded 


pS 


Direct and Indirect Debt Quebec Ontario Manitoba |Saskatchewan 
(SSS 
$ $ $ $ 
inking Funds).................. 724,651,999 | 242,637,827 79,628, 112 56,758,909 
7A en Te ce ee ee yore 607,527 3021] 632/344,501 | 75,164,863 | 46,381,586 
Less Sinking Funds.........+++e+eeeeeseee seer ecnees 17,491, 147 5, 949, 260 16, 237, 455 6,571, 866 
Net Debenture Debt........:00s:ecerscerrcete seers 590,036,155 | 626,395,331 58, 927, 408 39, 809, 720 
Tem | d bank overdrafts.............- 23, 492, 258 47,883,3592] 13,141,012 3, 826, 982 
Aeaouite payable other liabilities.............. 111,123, 586 68, 359, 137 2 7,559, 692 13,122, 207 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ 524,300 10, 400, 480 1,310, 600 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc............----: ar 10, 999, 642 1,310, 600 
Guaranteed bank loans........-..--:eeseeee eestor 524, 300 — — 
Less Sinking Funds...........00:-+-eeeescss ser maces — 599, 162 — 
Grand Totals: 1.0 :cce. eens gece ieeeice 725,176,299 | 753,038,307 80,938, 712 56,758,909 
ae Totals 
British 
Alberta Columbia 
1952" 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 180,950,679 | 196,283,927 || 1,825,117,307 | 2,101,877, 791 
Debenture deDtics cin cee eee ee Oe eee rene: 155,006,131 | 204,320,319 |] 1,611,184,0003) 1,844,174, 462 
Less Sinking Funds !)2, seh 0g. nee ee neh ern 1, 295,325 27, 241,564 103,274,416 92, 483, 433 
Neti Debenture Debtrestee nostri eter: 153,710,806 | 177,078, 755 1,507,909,584 | 1,751,691,029 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. 6, 637, 631 2,785,296 105,791, 448 106, 308, 103 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 20, 602, 242 16,419,876 |} 211,416,275 248, 878, 659 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ - 350,000 13,000 17,918, 236 17,139,159 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc................-. —_ 13, 000 17, 564, 027 17,079, 742 
Guaranteed’ bank loans=.s. 0+ scammer een es re 350,000 — 1,112,300 874, 300 
Less Sinking Funds.2e ea he ee ee — — 758,091 814, 883 
Grand Totals: ..o263 oe ee 181,300,679 | 196,296,927 | 1,843,035,543 | 2,119, 016,950 


A eee 


1 Includes Montreal Tramways Company bonds and debentures assumed by the City of Montreal amounting 
to $24,944,000 and $17,370,000 debentures issued by the Montreal Tramways Commission, $315,000 of the latter 
issue being held by the Commission in the Sinking Fund. 2 Excludes current liabilities of schools and liabilities 
of other local boards and commissions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipalities to such schools 
and other local authorities; information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account is not available 
from published reports. 3 Includes Montreal Tramways Company bonds and debentures assumed by the 
City of Montreal amounting to $25,330,000 and $18,000,000 debentures issued by the Montreal Tramways Com- 
mission, $489,000 of which issues were held by the Commission in the Sinking Fund. 


CHAPTER XXV.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
RELATED STATISTICS 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as changes in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 3 in constant dollars 
(ie., in terms of average prices prevailing in the period 1935-39). Because the gross 
national expenditure equals the gross national product, these data also reflect volume 
changes in the production of goods and services as measured by the gross national product. 
For all other tables the data are expressed in current dollars so that year-to-year changes 
must be considered in relation to price changes over the period. 


National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953, However their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 


The tables in this Section cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of national income, 
gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components and other tables 
are included to show the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue 
and expenditure and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus 
net indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus depreciation allowances and similar 
business costs. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities, in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Historical Perspective.—A brief commentary at p. 1168 of the 1955 Year Book 
covers economic trends since 1926 and is followed by a more detailed account of the im- 
pressive expansion in production and income during the postwar period to 1953. 


Current Perspective.—Gross National Product and National Income.—The year 1954 
was one of adjustment for the Canadian economy. In that year for the first time since 
1946 Canada’s gross national product declined. The drop of almost 2 p.c. from 
$24,449,000,000 in 1953 to $24,041,000,000 reflected a decline in the value of farm pro- 
duction; non-farm production showed a small increase of about 1 p.c., an increase com- 
pletely accounted for by a slight rise in the domestic price level. This relative stability 
indicated by the year-over-year comparison obscures the fact that the contraction in 
industrial activity which began in the third quarter of 1953 was reversed by mid-1954 as 
gross national product moved upward in the last half of the year. 


In the year-over-year comparison the experience of the various industrial groups in 
1954 also varied considerably. The decline of about 4 p.c. in the manufacturing industries 
was offset by an increase in output of the primary industries (except agriculture), public 
utilities and service industries. Accompanying these developments on the production 
side, persons with jobs in the non-farm sector declined by about 1 p.c. in 1954. Despite 
this decline however labour income continued to rise throughout the year. Higher 
average hourly wage rates more than offset declines in total employment and average 
hours worked so that for the year as a whole wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income, at $11,989,000,000, were 2 p.c. above the level of 1953. This upward trend in 


wages and salaries throughout the year constituted an important stabilizing influence in 
the economy. 


Investment income in 1954 declined about 2 p.c. from $3,800,000,000 in 1953 to 
$3,715,000,000 in 1954, caused mainly by an estimated decline of 6 p.c. in corporation 
profits which constitute a major component of investment income. Interest and net rental 
Income of persons rose by about 10 p.c. in 1954. 
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Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production declined about one-third 
from $1,653,000,000 in 1953 to $1,058,000,000 in 1954. The decline was accounted for 
by a drop of more than $500,000,000 in the value of crop production which reflected adverse 
weather conditions and severe rust damage to the grain crop in the western provinces. 
The net income of non-farm unincorporated business also declined somewhat from the 
1953 total, amounting to $1,645,000,000 in 1954. Certain industry groups however such 
as professional services and construction, recorded gains in the same comparison. 


1.—National Income and Gross National Product 1939-54 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952" 1953" 1954 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
SACOG Mae Ce Pee a ee ee erin, 2,575 | 4,940 | 5,323 | 8,311 | 9,716 | 10,868 | 11,706 | 11,989 
Military pay and allowances............... 32 | 1,068 340 137 201 270 309 367 
Investment income 42.297. MS ese hsssS eS 917 | 1,829} 1,975) 3,155} 3,642 | 3,763 | 3,800 3,715 
Net Income of Unincorporated Business— 
Accrued net income of farm operators 
from farm production...............--. 385.| 1,185.] 1,112} 1,503 | 2,072 |" 1,851 1,653 1,058 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
DUSINESS. Sarisaes sm veloc: dap iis said valerie » 464 804 | 1,071 | 1,444] 1,507 | 1,574] 1,688 1,645 


a nf ne 


Net National Income at Factor Cost.| 4,373 | 9,826 | 9,821 | 14,550 | 17,138 | 18,326 | 19,156 | 18,774 


|} | | | | | | 


Indirect taxes less subsidies................ 733 | 1,111} 1,269} 2,018 | 2,478 | 2,714] 2,901 2,914 
Depreciation allowances and similar busi- 
MIGSS COS US ae cE ble eet SatS o isicud o fale be tans 610 957 903 1,636 1,910 2,120 2,411 2,514 
Residual error of estimate...............- —9 60 33 —1 —52 95 —19 —158 
Gross National Product at Market 
MPPICES See eric: tie eee oe 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,203 | 21,474 | 23,255 | 24,449 24,041 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Gross National Expenditure—Consumer expenditure and investment in new housing 
construction were the two important sustaining influences on the demand side in 1954. 
With the exception of government expenditure on goods and services, which remained 
level, all other major expenditure categories showed declines in 1954 as compared with 
1953. During the period of the downturn in production (mid-1953 to mid-1954) the 
declines in the seasonally adjusted expenditure components were particularly sharp but 
from mid-1954 to the end of the year all expenditure items were rising again with the 
exception of outlays for new machinery and equipment. 


The major expansionary force in the economy in 1954 was personal expenditure on 
goods and services which rose 4 p.c. to $15,676,000,000 from $15,125,000,000 in 1953. This 
was supported by higher labour income and interest and net tontal income of persons 
together with increases in other components of personal income. Expenditures for ser- 
vices were higher by 8 p.c. and for non-durable goods by 3 p.c. but expenditures for durable 
goods declined by 6 p.c. With prices slightly higher than in the preceding year the volume 
increase in total personal expenditure amounted to approximately 3 p.c. 

As already stated expenditure for goods and services by all levels of government 
remained practically unchanged in 1954 at $4,361,000,000. A decline at the federal level 
of about 4 p.c. from 1953, concentrated in defence expenditure, was offset by gains of 
5 p.c. and 7 p.e. respectively in provincial and municipal government expenditures. 
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The steady growth in outlays for capital goods, a prominent feature of the postwar 
period, was interrupted in 1954. Gross domestic investment (including inventory change) 
declined by 6 p.c. from $4,840,000,000 in 1953 to $4,553,000,000 in 1954, a decline more © 
than accounted for by sharply reduced outlays for machinery and equipment (off by 17 p.c.) 
and by somewhat smaller expenditures for new non-residential construction (off by 2 p.c.). 
On the other hand outlays for new housing continued to increase, gaining 10 p.c. over 1953. 
In this connection it may be noted that a change in the National Housing Act in early 
1954 reduced downpayment requirements on houses, and extended the repayment period 
of mortgage loans; also a change in the Bank Act permitted the chartered banks to extend 
loans on home mortgages. Price changes were fairly small in the components of gross 
domestic investment in 1954 so that volume changes did not differ significantly from 
value changes. 

Inventory developments were of major importance in the changes that occurred in 
the annual levels of production in 1954. As compared with 1953 the inventory sector 
shifted from a position of substantial net accumulation amounting to $549,000,000 to a 
position of net liquidation of $280,000,000. This represented a turn-around of $829,000,000 
or 3 p.c. of gross national product, more than half of which was attributable to movements 
in business inventories, particularly in manufacturing; the remainder was accounted for 
by depletions in grain and farm-held inventories in 1954 as compared with some accumu- 
lation in 1953. 

‘Exports of goods and services declined 5 p.c. from $5,400,000,000 in 1953 to 
$5,136,000,000 in 1954. Exports of grain and flour dropped by $295,000,000, reflecting 
the improved world supply position of wheat and coarse grains, and constituted the major 
factor in the decline in exports since the third quarter of 1953. Other exports were well 
maintained as a whole, although the experience of individual items varied. Imports of 
goods and services also declined 5 p.c. during the year, amounting to $5,562,000,000 as 
compared with $5,843,000,000 in 1953. 

The deficit of $426,000,000 for 1954 was slightly less than the deficit of $443,000,000 
for 1953. Export prices were a little lower and import prices were approximately un- 
changed so that there was a small deterioration in the terms of trade. The decline in 
imports of foreign goods however helped to offset the downward effect that the declines 
in the various demand factors exercised on total Canadian production. 


2.—Gross National Expenditure 1939-54 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952 1953" 1954 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
SOLVICES ES ...Aidin ks. Berea ena eres 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 13,278 | 14,366 | 15,125 | 15,676 
Government expenditure on goods and ser- 
WIGCSs shusnsic alles oi ee 735 | 5,022 | 1,832 | 2,326] 3,243] 4,245 | 4,359} 4,361 
Gross Domestic Investment— 
New residential construction............. 185 225 371 801 781 786 1,061 1, 166 
New non-residential construction......... 166 257 443 1,026 1,260 1,054 1,706 1,676 
New machinery and equipment.......... 254 377 584 1,389 1,769 1,916 | 2,073 1,711 
Change ininventories:e.n. ..2 cere ae 331 — 46 519 960 1,620 310 549 —280 
Exports of goods and services.............. 1,451 | 3,561 | 3,210] 4,183 | 5,089] 5,573} 5,400 | 5,136 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services...... —1,328 |—3,569 |—2,878 |—4,513 |—5,613 |—5,400 |—5, 843 |—5, 562 
Residual error of estimate................. +9 —60 —32 +2 +52 —95 19 157 
Gross National Expenditure at 
Market Prices.................... 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,203 | 21,474 | 23,255 | 24,449 | 24,041 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1935-39) Dollars 1939-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952? 1953° 1954 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 


SEPVACes Maine at eins ws Senate ae 3,820 | 5,030) 6,189 | 7,022} 6,978} 7,382 | 7,796 | 7,998 

Government expenditure on goods and 
BEE THOOR. Fae nt as eai niet vie Vike ms «0 742} 4,001 1,484 )° 1,375) 1,713) 2,149 |- 2,137) 2,063 

Gross Domestic Investment— 

New residential construction............. 180 150 225 340 290 284 372 407 

New non-residential construction......... 164 204 330 554 606 699 738 726 

New machinery and equipment.......... 247 298 467 784 890 969 1,031 849 

Change in in VENtOries: sore tok oe See slot 338 —77 226 303 453 220 284 —120 
Exports of goods and services.............. 1,494 | 2,614] 2,079 | 2,027] 2,215 | 2,448 | 2,440] 2,344 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services...... —1,330 |—2,450 |—1,930 |—2,095 |—2,342 |—2,426 |—2,637 |—2,508 » 


Residual error of estimate and adjusting 
OUGEICS Oe ae ee ey ce rine a oeelsnncae + 9 —49 —25 +20) +1382 —48 —27 —34 

Gross National Expenditure in 
Constant Dolllars................ 5,664 | 9,721 | 9,045 | 10,330 | 10,935 | 11,677 | 12,134 | 11,725 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Personal Income, Expenditure and Saving.—Although earnings from current production, 
as measured by the national income tabulations, were lower in 1954 (reflecting mainly the 
drop in accrued net income of farm operators and in corporation profits), the flow of income 
payments to persons was maintained and personal income amounted to $18,173,000,000, 
a figure slightly higher than that for 1953. This stability in personal income resulted from 
the fact that labour income and interest and net income of persons were higher in 1954 
and that, despite a drop in corporation profits, dividend payments to persons increased 
somewhat. Furthermore there was also a substantial increase in transfer payments from 
government, particularly in unemployment insurance benefits; transfer payments of 
$1,601,000,000 in 1954 compared with $1,460,000,000 in 1953. 


As personal direct taxes remained at about the same level in 1954, personal disposable 
income, which amounted to $16,747,000,000, was maintained in that year. Personal 
savings dropped to $1,071,000,000 from $1,600,000,000 in 1953 and constituted 6:4 p.c. 
of personal disposable income compared with 9-6 p.c. in 1953. With stability in income 
and a decline in the proportion of income saved, personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services continued its upward trend. 


4.—Sources of Personal Income 1939-54 7 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 1952" | 1953 1954 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
THETGYOR naV AY See lmee sf Sl A OER PRIN mn ROM CED 2,575 | 4,940 | 5,323 | 8,311 | 9,716 | 10,868 | 11,706 | 11,989 


Deduct: Employer and employee contri- 


butions to social insurance and govern- 
NEN Ee PENSION {UNAS we fac especie wows ees —35 —133 —149 —256 —329 | —358 | -—390 | —395 


Military pay and allowances............... 32 1,068 340 137 201 270 309 367 


Net income received by farm operators 
from:farm' production: 2.06 «ites ee eee t 435 | 1,206 | 1,0901 1,402 | 2,108 | 1,882 | 1,658 | 1,085 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1091. 
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4.—Sources of Persona! Income 1939-54— concluded 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952" 1953" 1954 


Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
eect Wh Lowe ie a teen. 3 464 804 | 1,071 | 1,444] 1,507] 1,574] 1,688] 1,645 


Interest, dividends and net rental income of 


Persons Mee AS TS. olae bas 602 836 957 | 1,295 | 1,406} 1,566] 1,669 | 1,825 
Transfer payments (excluding interest )— 
como wovernimermbats, 2 Gee... 5h Salen 229 259 1,106 1,033 1,032 1,360 1, 460 1,601 
Charitable contributions from  corpor- 
CAIN ieee, Onan Se Ne ee Beek ee ee ee 6 11 12 25 De 27 28 28 
Net bad debt losses of corporations........ 12 11 11 2D 25 745) 28 28 
Totals, Personal Income............| 4,320 | 9,002 | 9,761 | 13,414 | 15,693 | 17,214 | 18,156 | 18,173 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


5.— Disposition of Personal Income 1939-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952" 1953" 1954 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


InNCOMeGaxeS sete. kets ok. eee 62 772 711 612 890 a bea by 1,287 1, 290 
Successionidupies$shsn 6 At as le 28 39 54 66 69 73 73 77 
Mirscellaneous baAxeS cio. oo occ sssxsldeeaadie 22 27 31 62 71 73 71 59 
Purchases of goods and services............ 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 13,273 | 14,366 | 15,125 | 15,676 
Personawlisayvimescere overs ese ds ete 304 LOTT 988 645 1,390 1,525 1, 600 071 
Totals, Personal Income..............|- 4,320 | 9,002 | 9,761 | 13,414 | 15,693 | 17,214 | 18,156 | 18,173 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


6.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services 1939-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 19527 1953" 1954 
OO: aaa ener tree ree eco cinta LONER 919 1,769 | 2,085 | 3,039 | 3,488 | 3,669 | 8,740 | 3,875 
Tobacco and aleoholic beverages........... 281 624 846 | 1,094] 1,155} 1,288 1,322 1,340 
Clothing and personal furnishings........... 490 966 1,191 1,568 1,708 1,842 1,880 1,826 
“oy EES) Ue pee eR BA te SAP 629 807 866 Is (6 1,560 1,738 1,922 mle 
Homsehold operation? 25: 8222 Riek ee. 522 660 935 1,504 1,590 1,809 1,915 1,975 
IPransperbationwrsiectscaeos Paras tee. ae 392 465 771 1,475 1,559 1,701 1,904 1,827 
Personal and medical care and death ex- 
awit (io potas BRD LF At Aes kore ele Samer ta eee 257 369 478 730 813 910 989 1,037 
Miseellaneaistt(Ob doris bes oe papectecieinslas 414 527 805 1,243 1, 400 1, 409 1, 453 1,674 
TOES eh en BL 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 13,273 | 14,366 | 15,125 | 15,676 
MOSER MOI O OMG aot, itd. 2h, Sse fence eos 292 296 590 | 1,343 1,399 1,588 1,793 1,682 
Non-durdblevoods:....0.0.....<:¢ceeescees: 2,210 3,928 5,073 7,241 7,969 8,374 8,578 8,880 
RarevaCCah en ed ANKE s HALL Ehciatns- SUR OR dade 1,402 1,963 2,314 3, 445 3,905 4,404 Ae Sem 5,114 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Surplus or Deficit 1939-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951 1952r 1953° 1954 
i oil Bs — 

Se eee ees ie WIE ee eT CARES Oa c 62 14 711 612 890 | 1,177 1,287 1,290 
QTIGCESSION GUICS «os. cs de es were oleeie'e = ol 28 39 54 66 69 73 73 77 
Miscellaneous taxes. o.oo. ciple emetic a 27 31 62 71 3 71 59 

iragl C rations— 

Neh Se ai oes tAXCS? ach ane en 115 598 654 981 1, 429 1,378 1,226 1,164 

Withholding taxes..........c-oucceeeneesase 10 27 29 54 56 55 54 58 

TNGITEGE TAXES ie chya ae cera ore icr aun onetene ie tetereters 716 1,378 1,505 | 2,081 | 2,606] 2,814; 3,011 3,001 


I t t Income— 
ee a a Ayan he ca EBS areas (hee ee ee ee 71 105 120 155 181 215 213 232 


Profits of government business enterprises 19 222 243 245 275 317 349 331 


Employer and employee contributions to 
social insurance and government pension 


TUnASs. ek fk dod due bac oe eee oe 35 133 149 256 329 358 390 395 
Deficit (+) or surplus(—) (on transactions 
relating to the national accounts)........ +41 |+2,566 | +133 | —648 |—1,053 | —288 | —253 —18 
Totals, Revenue (plus deficit or 
MINUS SUCPLUS) ewe een ees 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,864] 4,853 | 6,172 | 6,421 | 6,589 


I I 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 Excess profits tax ceased to apply after Jan. 1, 1948. 


8.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Expenditure 1939-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 1952 19537 1954 
Purchases of goods and services............ 735 | 5,022 1,832 | 2,326} 3,248 | 4,245 | 4,359 4, 361 
Transfer Payments— 
Interestt.s ic. csdeonyeemetnras sis hee eee ge. 319 455 442 450 467 492 540 
Opn ei iakacac ec) eee nee ee ee eee 229 259 1,106 Oss 1,032 1,360 |} 1,460 | 1,601 
Subsidies nasa: as ore ae ee —17 267 236 63 128 100 110 87 
YVotals, Expenditure.................. 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,864 | 4,853 | 6,172 | 6,421 | 6,589 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Since 1948 there has been a sharp rise in the amount of non-resident capital invested 
in Canada and Canada’s balance of international indebtedness had by 1955 risen to a 
new peak of close to $7,500,000,000. The earlier peak of international indebtedness 
occurred in 1930 when it amounted to about $6,500,000,000, This indebtedness had been 
accumulated in several periods of rapid Canadian growth in which dependence on external 
sources of capital was much greater than it is now. In the period ending in 1914, charac- 
terized by railway and other expansion associated with the opening of the Canadian West, 
Great Britain was the principal external source of capital. In the inter-war period of 
growth which followed, culminating in the early 1930’s, there was a very great rise in 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

A more extended review appears in DBS report, Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 and some 

cee recent statistics in the report, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955, and International Investment 
osition. 
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United States investments in Canada and capital from that country supplemented domestic 
capital in the development of Canadian industry. During the next decade and a half, 
Canada was a consistent net exporter of capital. In the later 1930’s before the outbreak 
of the second world war when economic and investment activity in Canada was still 
subnormal, Canada’s balance of indebtedness to other countries was reduced moderately, 
mainly by repatriations and other withdrawals of capital. Later that reduction was. 
sharpened by special measures associated with wartime and early postwar arrangements 
for financing the movement of Canadian commodities abroad. The reductions in balance 
of indebtedness occurred through official repatriations of securities from the United King- 
dom, by the extension of Canadian loans to the United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries, and by a rise in Canada’s official reserves of gold and foreign exchange. 


Considering the great economic development that has taken place in Canada since 
1948 the actual burden of the rising balance of indebtedness is likely to be very much 
less than it was during the earlier development periods. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Foreign investments in Canada reached a new 
peak by the end of 1955, rising to well over $13,000,000,000 from $12,469,000,000 at the 
end of 1954. Almost half of the outside capital invested in Canada during the present 
century has come in since the end of World War II, the greater part of it after 1948. In 
absolute terms this postwar investment is much heavier than that during the earlier 
growth periods even though Canada is much less dependent upon foreign capital than 
it was then. 

United States investments, which reached $9,622,000,000 at the end of 1954, have 
accounted for the greater part of the increase since 1948 and in 1954 constituted more than 
three-quarters of the total non-resident capital invested in Canada. Recent growth of 
investments owned in the United Kingdom and western Europe has also been of significant 
proportions: British investments in 1954 reached a new postwar peak at $2,143,000,000 
and investments by other overseas countries amounted to $704,000,000. However because 
of the sharp decline in British investments during and immediately following World War i. 
investments by British and overseas countries in 1954 were just about at their 1926 level, 
whereas United States investments were three times as large as they were in 1926. 


A striking feature of the recent growth in foreign investment has been the extent to 
which it has been concentrated in Canadian business. More than 90 p.c. of all the postwar 
non-resident capital invested in Canada—British, other overseas and United States 
investment—has been placed in Canadian business, more than 50 p.c. of it in manufacturing, 
over 25 p.c. in mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development, and most of 
the remainder in merchandising, financial institutions and utilities. While each of the 
main groups of manufacturing industries has received a share, concentration has been most 
marked in the pulp and paper, metal products, and chemical industries and in establish- 
ments engaged in petroleum refining. 


Another noteworthy feature in the investment picture is the increase in the proportion 
of direct investments controlled outside of Canada; such investments more than doubled 
in value from 1948 to 1954 through transfers of capital and retained earnings. In the 
manufacturing and mining industries non-resident investments constituted more than 
half of the total investments in these industries from 1948 to 1954. In the petroleum 
industry alone, which cuts across these two branches, non-resident investment made up 
about two-thirds of the total. Statistical studies of resident and non-resident shares of 
ownership have revealed also that, after omitting the predominant non-resident contribu- 
tion to capital invested in the petroleum industry, non-residents have also contributed 
about 50 p.c. of the increased investment in other manufacturing industries and more than 
two-thirds of the increase in other mining industries. However these high ratios con- 
tributed by non-residents are not typical of other spheres of Canadian business. For 
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example non-resident ownership represented less than 10 p.c. of the rise of investments in 
the same period in the railway, other utility and merchandising sectors and an even smaller 
proportion in the areas of investment where the savings of Canadian individuals and. 
governments are leading sources of financing. 


As a result of these divergent trends in recent financing non-resident ownership of 
Canadian manufacturing and mining constitutes higher ratios than ever before. By 1953 
non-resident ownership of Canadian manufacturing industries had risen to 47 p.c. from 
42 p.c. in 1948 and 38 p.c. in 1926, and non-resident ownership in the sphere of mining, 
smelting and petroleum exploration and development had risen to 56 p.c. from 39 p.c. 
and 36 p.c. in 1948 and 1926 respectively. But the opposite trend in the ownership of 
railways and other utilities and low percentages in merchandising have generally offset 
the rising trend in manufacturing and mining. In merchandising non-resident ownership 
continued to be about 32 p.c. in 1953 as in 1948 and compares with a slightly higher 
percentage in 1926. 


The changes have of course been greatest in investments owned in the United States, 
for which the proportion has increased to 25 p.c. in 1953 from 23 p.c. in 1948 and 19 p.c. 
in 1926. In the petroleum industry alone United States ownership amounted to 56 p.c. 
of the total capital employed in 1953 and in other mining industries to about 50 p.c. In 
manufacturing, other than petroleum refining, the United States ownership in 1953 was 
about 35 p.c. while the United Kingdom and other overseas countries owned 9 p.c. 


When investments are classified according to country of control, the ratios indicated 
as invested in companies controlled outside of Canada are higher than the ratios of owner- 
ship in the area of manufacturing and mining and have risen to a greater extent throughout 
the period from 1926. In 1953 approximately 50 p.c. of the capital invested in Canadian 
manufacturing was in companies controlled outside of Canada compared with 43 p.c. in 
1948 and 35 p.c. in 1926. In mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development 
the corresponding ratios were 57 p.c., 40 p.c. and 38 p.c. In the petroleum industry alone 
in all its establishments, non-resident control amounted to about 70 p.c. in 1953. On the 
other hand the proportion of non-resident control of public utilities was comparatively 
minor and was less than in 1926. In the broad area of Canadian business covered by 
industry, railways, utilities and merchandising, the ratio of non-resident control was 
approximately 28 p.c. compared with 25 p.c. in 1948 and 17 p.c. in 1926. 


Great variations exist in both ownership and control of the different branches of 
industry. In such industries as textiles and primary iron and steel, Canadian ownership 
is 80 p.c. or more and the proportion of Canadian control is even higher. The opposite 
situation prevails in such industries as automobiles and parts, and rubber products where 
the greater proportion is controlled abroad. These illustrations however tend to be 
extreme. Other industries are more evenly divided: 63 p.c. of the agricultural implements 
industry is owned in Canada, 48 p.c. of the pulp and paper industry, 39 p.c. of the chemical 
industry and 35 p.c. of the electrical apparatus industry. 


Some additional light on the place of foreign-controlled businesses in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. Such establishments, 
having an investment of $1,000,000 or more, accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios 
were considerably higher than those for 1946, when a similar study was made; for that 
year the corresponding ratios were 22 p.c. and 16 p.c., respectively. In many industries 
the proportions were of course much higher. Among those in which well over half of 
the Canadian production was accounted for by United States controlled firms were the 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, automobile parts, rubber 
products and machinery. The concentration of foreign-controlled production is in Ontario 


where about 40 p.c. of the value of manufacturing output came from the larger United 
States controlled plants. 
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9.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness 
as at Dec. 31, 1939-54 


Norr.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. They are exclusive of short 
term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies. 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital 
. Invested in Canada)— 
Direet investments... os. de eek eee ae 2-3 24 
Government and municipal bonds........ 1-7 1 
Other portfolio investments............4. 2-6 2: 
Miscellaneous investments.............4- 0-3 0 

Totals, Non-resident Long Term Invest- 
Mont IMC ANAGA ads » RA Ad gure. 6 de 6-9 7-1 8-0 8-7 9-5 10-4 11-5 12-5 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 


Bi broad ti oo eRe os shes Sees ods 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-6 0-6 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents} 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-6 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 
Canadian short term assets of IMF and 

LES EUR atc ee Sete elas SARE oes — _— 0:3 0-3 0-3 0:3 0-3 0-2 

Gross Liabilities..................... 74 7°6 8-9 9-9 10-6 11-4 12-6 13-6 
WnnGeCpUDAUES or. ca eee ccs. ops aeilee ses ots 4-5 5-4 6°4 7-1 7-9 8-5 9-5 10-3 
MinitedsK ingd omits has hasstee sweet. wee. 2-6 1-8 1-8 2-0 1-9 2-0 2-2 2-3 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD......... 0:3 0:4 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-0 


— | | | | ee 


Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital 
Invested Abroad)— 


Directinwestimients Sets cae sos vee we See 0-7 0-7 0-9 1-0 1-2 1-3 1-5 1:6 
Orolo investments ss. Josie s.y5 2 ie ora as 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-81 0-9 0-9 
Government of Canada loans and ad- 
ATL CORE cement SN OF me SOG — 0-7 2-0 2-0 1-9 1-9 1-8 1-7 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
VER oh SS ED as 7, 20 ie eins cos meter ticee = _— 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Totals, Canadian Long Term Invest- 
mMGntseA br OAG.8.. casraberemr este eererois 1-4 2-0 4-0 4-0 4-1 4-4 4-5 4-6 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................0.- 0-5 1-7 1-2 1-9 1-8 1-8 1-8 1-9 
Other Canadian short termassetsabroad| — 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-3 0-3 0-4 
GiTOSS -ASSCUS 5005.6 J. Bile ces oe ohc ARE 1-9 3-8 5-2 5-9 6-0 6-4 6-6 6-9 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
BI fOFreien CXCHANEGE: core. sc usec aceess 0-5 1-7 1-2 1-9 1-8 1-8 1-8 1-9 
Paibed statessss. FO. Re a ee 0-9 0-9 1-1 1-1 1-4 1-7 2-0 2-2 
Mnitedskangaom:? & 5755. PARA es 88S 0-1 0-7 1-6 1-6 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-5 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD......... 0-4 0-5 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liabilities................. 5-5 3-9 3:7 4-0 4-6 5-0 6-0 6-7 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................0+- —0-5 —1-7 —1-2 —1-9 —1-8 | —1-8 —1-8 —1-9 
“CHT Cy eyo Bie) Aoi 2 ae a aoe S Anan FN 4 3-6 4-6 5-3 6-0 6-5 6-8 7-5 8-1 
MANDELL NAGI tn ccc ustace ators ie cee rherele tel oveveres 2-5 1-1 0-2 0-4 0-4 0°5 0-7 0-8 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ —0-1 —0-1 —0-6 —0-5 —0°5 —0°5 —0-4 —0-4 


a ead 


1 New series. 2 Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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10.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment as at 


Dec. 31, 1939-54 


(Millions of dollars) 
eee 
Type of Investment 1939 1946 1950 1951F 1952 1953" 1954 
7 S ities— 
deter pas os as sii Ba Re. ates. 823 750 1,141 1,013 858 744 659 
ProwinCial..ccaeneen share oreo 536 594 565 771 816 930 964 
Mianieipal. bc. Ae. ocs- clans em ane™ cers 344 267 256 319 354 413 433 
Totals, Government Securities... 1,708 1,611 1,962 2,103 2,028 2,087 2,056 
Public Utilities— 
ees % Ak, Pare ee ROR Bee 1,871 1,583 1, 446 1, 436 1, 429 1,420 1,418 
Other. bows See eee 549 557 547 oon © 639 680 726 
Totals, Public Utilities........... 2,420 2,140 1,993 2011 2,068 2,100 2,144 
Mannfaetumin a: 1a. cert kate seen 1,445 1,895 2,754 3,114 SRO 3,925 4, 260 
Mining and smelting.............--.-- 329 386 631 815 1,076 1, 422 1,656 
Merchandising: sss. eet. a: amen cere 189 238 330 388 447 530 577 
Financial institutions.............+++- 473 557 573 595 648 776 1,066 
Otherenterprises.....c.deseaa eres 69 69 98 120 133 151 
Miscellaneous assetS...........-++eee- 285 282 320 328 4471 467 561 
Totals, Investment.............. 6,913 7,178 8,661 9,474 10,384 11,458 12,469 
United: States? sa. c-ccnacst ont tee reece 4,151 5, 157 6,548 7,258 7,998 8, 868 9,622 
Wnited Wine dom. menial te errs 2,476 1,668 1,748 1,776 1,884 2,007 2,143 
Other countries: i. get tte lee ae 286 353 365 440 502 583 704 


ue} ee eS ae 


1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


11.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership as at Dec. 31, 1954 


Nors.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing 
companies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 


dollars at par of exchange. 


tee a Se ee 
SS Se 


Type of Investment 


Government Securities— 


Manufacturiner.t..cne ce eon eee 
Mining andismelting=ac: eon ere 
Merchandising:34 02.0... k eee 
Minancisl mstituvons eae eee 
Otherenterprises. \ee en ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous assets 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
ments 

United United Other of Non- 

States! Kingdom! | Countries || residents 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

ROUEN Big SRT St 515 “Al 73 659 
iA ae dean a 914 38 12 964 
Shee ALAR EES 393 35 5 ; 433 
deere AE Lb Bing wringer 33 1,822 144 90 2,056 
Een eats Mie cree 624 692 102 1,418 
REBORN: OE Ee 625 65 36 726 
ERIN MOSEL «i 1,249 757 138 2,144 
heer GR te MOO one. Pt, 3, 489 657 114 4,260 
ar ee Se enacers® 1,522 75 59 1,656 
OG Oe Ay oe 418 136 23 DAG 
ikon ape Seek RACE P 696 217 153 1,066 
Reels. See Le 124 20 149 
eek RE orth, At Aes 302 iB 122 561 
bbe Sevres SiS Beene ea 9, 622 2,143 704 12,469 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly in size 
and composition in recent years. The total value, including holdings of gold and foreign 
currencies, rose from about $1,900,000,000 in 1939 to $6,900,000,000 at the end of 1954. 
The principal factor in this increase was the extension by the Federal Government of loans 
and export credits to the United Kingdom and other countries. At the end of 1954 
Canadian Goverment credits outstanding totalled approximately $1,705,000,000 and by 
the end of 1955 about $1,635,000,000. The latter total includes $90,000,000 outstanding 
on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, $1,112,000,000 on the 1946 loan to the United 
Kingdom and about $400,000,000 of postwar export credits and advances. In addition 
at the end of 1954 official holdings of gold and foreign exchange aggregated about 
$1,888,000,000. Other official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions to the 
capital of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund, which by March 
1955 amounted to $70,900,000 and $293,400,000 respectively. A small part of the sub- 
scription to the Bank was in the form of convertible exchange and $75,000,000 of the 
subscription to the Fund was in gold. The remainder of both subscriptions was made 
in the form of demand notes of the Federal Government or in Canadian funds. 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above, there were privately owned 
investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian companies 
and individuals. In 1939 these privately owned assets constituted most of the total 
value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas since the end of World War II they have made 
up only a minor part of the total, chiefly because of the sharp rise in officially owned assets. 
Canadian assets abroad at the end of 1954 included privately owned longterm direct and 
portfolio investments valued at $2,570,000,000. These have risen from $1,300,000,000 at 
the end of 1945, a rate of increase somewhat higher than for foreign private longterm 
investment in Canada. 


About two-thirds of Canada’s direct investments abroad are in the United States. 
These investments, on a per capita basis, are about twice the value of United States direct 
investments in Canada and are mainly in the beverage, farm implement and petroleum 
industries and in railways, though a wide range of other establishments is also involved. 
Investment in other parts of the world is widely distributed and is to be found particularly 
in industrial and commercial firms, mining and utilities. About two-thirds of the port- 
folio holdings abroad are also in the form of United States securities but Canada has 
extensive portfolio investments in other parts of the world, particularly Latin America. 


12.—Canadian Assets Abroad 1939-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Norr.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial institutions and short term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. Holdings 
of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. ‘The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


Assets 1939 1948 19517 1952: 1953° 1954 
Direct investments in businesses outside Canada 671 788 1,166 1.27 1,505 1,644 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities............ 719 605 609 830 869 926 
Grerninens CTEUIGS:..ecn 22 «oot ce tweltasio es 5005 31 1,878 1,922 1,866 1,778 1,705 
Official balances abroad and gold..............-- 459 1,006 1,846 1,809 1,779 1,888 
To talsee... nasal Adtech cena 4 1,880 4,277 5,543 5,776 5,931 6,163 


So eee eee SETS E SARE 
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13.—Canadian Assets Abroad by Location of Investment as at Dec. 31, 1954 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 12. 


Official 


: Govern- . 
Direct ed iti ment stones Total 
Location of Investment Invest- Credits Rethinee Invest- 
ments ments 


Stocks Bonds Bonds Total 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 || $000,000 


United Statesiee cies Loses eae eee 1256 490 89 — 840 2,675 
United Kingdom cscs: oe ete sce ee eee 119 17 14 1, 247 12 1, 409 
Other Commonwealth countries...............-. 138 6 7 — — 151 
Other foreign: Countriess....,. 24> +. ae ce ee 131 210 93 458 — 892 
Oficial pold* holdings: oc. ne. cae os settee ee — — — oo 1,036 1,036 

Totals oo 62 cei gs oltna Meee eee 1,644 723 203 1,705 1,888 6,163 


Section 3.—Corporation Profits and Income to Shareholders 


Data on corporation profits, taxes and dividends presented in Table 14 cover all 
corporations and are for calendar years. ‘The data have been adjusted in order to conform 
to national accounts concepts. For the years 1944 to 1954 these figures are based on the 
Department of National Revenue annual report Taxation Statistics. Prior to 1944 
corporate financial statistics are based on a study conducted in the Department of 
National Revenue. 


From a peak of $530,000,000 in 1929 corporation profits before taxes declined during 
the depression to a low of $17,000,000 in 1932 and then rose gradually to a wartime high 
of $1,292,000,000 in 1942. During the postwar period corporation profits gained steadily 
and reached an alltime record of $2,810,000,000 in 1951; thereafter they showed small 
annual declines and were down by 14 p.c. from the 1951 peak to a figure of $2,420,000,000 
in 1954. . 


In 1954 corporation taxes took about 48 p.c. of total corporation profits before pay- 
ment of dividends; yet, although corporation profits declined between 1953 and 1954, 
dividend payments to shareholders showed a gain of about 5 p.c. 


14.—Profits, Taxes and Dividends of Canadian Corporations 1929-54 
(Millions of dollars) 
eee 


Item 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1942 | 1944 | 1946 | 1949 | 1951 | 1952°| 1953" | 1954 


Corporation profits before taxes!| 530 17 689 | 1,292 | 1,221 | 1,455 | 1,906 | 2,810 | 2,670 | 2,580 | 2,420 


Deduct: income and excess pro- 
fits taxes? rie cere 48 SVs 115 629 598 654 Tal A ADORE 878.2 2260) ede OF 


Corporation profits after taxes.| 482 | —15 | 574 663 623 SOL) Lot7b.) 1 S8iaie 292401 soda tas 


Deduct: dividends paid and 
charitable donations......... 271 15 ileode 308 282 390 568 660 625 606 639 


Undistributed corporation pro- 
DA toa aan hh eek. 211 }—172 | 272 355 341 411 607 721 667 748 617 


; 1 Include depletion charges and charitable donations, and are adjusted for corporate losses, renegotiation of 
war contracts and conversion to a calendar-year basis. 2 Includes elective tax on undistributed income of 
$48,000,000 in 1951, $10,000,000 in 1952, $10,000,000 in 1953, and $7,000,000 in 1954. 
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According to the corporation profits survey, results of which are given in Table 15, 
profits before taxes declined from $2,580,000,000 in 1953 to $2,390,000,000 in 1954, a 
decrease of 7-4 p.c. Five of the 18 industrial groups included showed increases and 13 
recorded decreases. ‘The greatest decrease occurred in the iron and steel industry. Profits 
after taxes followed approximately the same trend, with a decline of 9-2 p.c. 


15.—Corporation Profits by Industry, before and after Income Taxes 1952-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—The figures in this table are for all corporations and are adjusted to calendar-year and to National 
Accounts concepts. 


i i 


Net Income before Net Income after 
Industry Income Taxes Income Taxes 
1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 

Mining, quarrying and oil wells..............6eee eee eee ences 244 199 231 145 124 141 
UP iagaral tshe (ele olenigsieoy Cc Aaa Ge SOLO eee eae eo OO ais on 177 191 169 81 78 83 
AD cy ah illeh GMe\ei eR et eet ae eee, mata ee Rae a enn i ariarRr Rae Der at 37 31 23 13 Aad le 6 
WOOG ANG DADEE PLOGUCUS Rc acc at cree te els, «aire er arcis ole eats ol 320 324 331 152 172 174 
Hronkaneatesl Praducvsn cacti slacks CFs io siolslsee el eoica, ets. oks sim ch eer 402 344 266 185 180 117 
Gu sTOECOUS IER DCOGUCES:..n5 ue eitensisrs fe jeusss, 5 cic ropa: nyse wetted 66 62 51 30 32 26 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................0.e seen eee eee 75 85 58 36 44 28 
Non-metallic mineral products ie. Jf. ae shat cs kyls cee aeisou oe 62 a 66 29 37 35 
Products of petrolétiin and coal... eee eet ee 102 111 aes) 49 Hf 59 
@hemicaliproaucts.ciie Bete e. (Puan BoP tds come teens ths 95 87 84 46 49 45 
Other manufacturing industries!...............0.. cece cence 74 79 65 34 42 35 
Transportation, storage and communications............-.--. 204 197 187 101 104 100 
Publianbiliivroperation ss: .02-)0 ot. esd ak sakes othe. Geld shanels 8.2 52 55 62 25 29 33 
Wiholessletradeés: . s4"... - sacs «mals BE ade As PTS Oe cee 236 192 161 112 102 79 
Reta trade? ot ee Saw A PL ae Cee ok ceo 184 174 142 93 96 69 
Finance, insurance and real estate............ 6s eee ee eee ees 212 240 262 102 127 135 
Cy Cte en eee en ea NO Sen tna eM ian ais Me he aap NS 55 52 45 27 30 25 
Ober mon MAMUIACEMLiNG 4. cen Mims mssiae ag base Welido? cere sapaisen « is 86 72 32 39 40 
Total Profits, All Corporations.................... 2,670 | 2,580 | 2,390] 1,292 | 1,354 | 1,280 
Adjustments to National Accounts Estimates’............... —~ ia, +30 — — +26 
Total Profits, National Accounts Estimates....... 2,670} 2,580 | 2,420 || 1,292 | 1,354) 1,256 

eile as WOME oe 6 ee ie he ch ke a ee ee 

1 Includes tobacco, rubber, leather and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 2 Includes agriculture, 

forestry, fishing and construction. 3 Revisions made to the estimates in the corporation profits survey 


which have not yet been carried forward in the National Accounts. See Table 14. 


Section 4.—Federal Incorporation of Companies 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1954 letters patent were granted incorporating 840 
companies under Part I and 36 corporations without share capital under Part II of the 
Companies Act. Supplementary letters patent were granted to 409 existing companies 
and to eight existing corporations without share capital; seven certificates were issued to 
existing companies increasing the amount of the consideration to be received for the 
issuance of shares without nominal or par value. Under Part IV of the Act one licence 
was issued to a mining company to carry on mining operations. 


Compilation of the capitalization of the companies incorporated under the Companies 
Act is no longer available. Figures for 1943-52 are given at p. 1123 of the 1954 Year Book 
and those for 1900-1942 in previous issues. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


CONSPECTUS 
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Part I.—Currency and Bankinsg.......... 1100 SEcTION 4. FoREIGN EXCHANGE........... 1120 
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Notrre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING* 


A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada appears in the 1938 Year Book, 
pp. 900-905. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated under the Bank of Canada Act 1934 and 
commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank and as such its main function is to 
regulate the total volume of money and credit. The normal way in which this function 
is performed is through changes in the cash reserves of the chartered banks. Each char- 
tered bank is required by the Bank Act to maintain, on the average during each calendar 
month, an amount of cash reserves, in the form of Bank of Canada notes and deposits 
with the Bank of Canada, equal to not less than 8 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit liabili- 
ties. (Prior to July 1, 1954, each chartered bank was required to maintain at all times, 
cash reserves equal to not less than 5 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities; in 
practice the chartered banks normally attempted to maintain a ratio of about 10 p.c.) 
An increase in cash reserves encourages banks to expand their assets (mainly by purchasing 
securities and making loans), with a resultant similar increase in their deposit liabilities; 
a decrease in cash reserves tends to discourage expansion and may result in some contrac- 
tion. Therefore, by taking steps to alter the volume of cash reserves available to the 
chartered banks, the Bank of Canada is able to influence the total of chartered bank 
assets and the total of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. The deposit liabilities of 
the banks, except for those payable to the Government, are of course assets of the general 
public and, together with currency, comprise their most liquid assets. (See pp. 1107-1108 
for discussion of general public holdings of liquid assets.) 


me oo ch where otherwise indicated, this material has been revised by the Research Division of the Bank 
of Canada. 
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Open market operations in Government of Canada securities constitute the chief 
means by which the Bank of Canada influences the volume of chartered banks’ reserves. 
When the Bank of Canada purchases a security it issues a cheque in settlement which, 
after it is cashed at, or deposited with, a chartered bank by the recipient, is in turn deposited 
by that chartered bank in its account with the Bank of Canada, thereby increasing its 
cash reserves. Conversely when the Bank of Canada sells a security the cheque which 
it receives in payment is charged against the account of the chartered bank on which it is 
drawn thus decreasing that bank’s cash reserves, Increases or decreases in other assets 
and liabilities of the Bank of Canada also have an effect on the chartered banks’ cash 
reserves. For example an increase in the amount of Bank of Canada notes held by the 
general public tends to reduce the banks’ cash reserves. 


The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act 1934 (R.S.C. 1952, 
¢. 13), revisions to which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954, Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 


The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirements of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on June 1, 1954 the initial requirement 
was 8 p.c, and it has since remained at that level. 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue; such loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 


The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances. 


This rate, known as the Bank Rate, stood at 2 p.c. per annum from Oct. 17, 1950 
to Feb. 14, 1955 when it was reduced to 1zp.c. At that time the Bank issued a statement 
noting in part that “In the past, Bank Rate has been changed infrequently in Canada 
and little use has been made of the Bank’s facilities. The growth in the breadth and 
scale of activity in the short term money market over the past two years has made it 


desirable that the Bank Rate be made flexible and bear a closer (though not fixed) relation 


to other short term interest rates. The present adjustment will help to make Bank Rate 
a more significant factor in the money market and facilitate its more flexible use in the 
future as circumstances may require. While the structure of short term interest rates, 
including Bank Rate, provides an index of monetary conditions, it does not follow that 
every change in Bank Rate or in the level of other short rates necessarily indicates a change 
in general economic conditions.” The Bank Rate was raised to 2 p.c. on Aug. 5, 1955, to 
27 p.c. on Oct. 12, 1955 and to 23 p.c. on Nov. 18, 1955. The rate was increased to 3 p.c. 
on Apr. 4, 1956 and to 3} p.c. on Aug. 10, 1956. 


The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. Details 
regarding the note issue are given on pp. 1105-1106. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada, in the payment of 
interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public debt of 
Canada. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 


short term securities issued by the United Kingdom, treasury bills or other obligations 
of the United States, and certain classes of short term commercial paper. The Bank is 
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authorized by the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures 
issued by the Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. 
The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, 
the government of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec 
Savings Bank Act applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does 
not compete with the chartered banks in commercial banking fields, 


Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain a reserve 
of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its outstanding notes and deposit liabilities. This 
requirement was suspended in 1940 when, under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order, 
the Bank’s gold holdings were transferred to the Exchange Fund Account to form part of 
Canada’s official gold and United States dollar reserves. The requirement is still in sus- 
pension. The Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act passed in 1952 provides that, 
notwithstanding Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada Act, the Bank of Canada is not required 
to maintain a minimum or fixed ratio of gold or foreign exchange to its liabilities unless 
the Governor in Council otherwise prescribes. 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are ap- 
pointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote) which has the 
same powers as the Board except that its every decision must be submitted to the Board 
at its next meeting. 


In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there may be 
one or more Deputy Governors who are appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned to them by the Board. 


The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 'The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such a veto is subject to confirmation or 
disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all the powers and functions 
of the Governor. 


The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is entirely held by the Minister of Finance. 
The Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954 provides that each year 20 p.c. of the Bank’s 
annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds and such matters) 
shall be allocated to the Rest Fund until the Rest Fund reaches an amount five times the 
paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid to the Receiver General and 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. At the end of 1955 the Rest Fund 
of the Bank reached its maximum of $25,000,000 so that in future the whole of the Bank’s 
profits will be paid to the Receiver General. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. The agencies are chiefly concerned with the functions 


of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada and with the issue and redemption 


of currency. The Industrial Development Bank, which is described on pp. 1103-1104, is 
a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank on each Wednesday and the last day of each month be published in the Canada 
Gazette. A summary of the statement as at Dec. 31, 1953-55 appears in Table 1. 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada as at Dec. 31, 1953-55 


Assets and Liabilities 1953 1954 1955 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
NBR aE bia eis Bais geacis dm nk Adcisda boners Deieidoaeow a... 55-1 54:3 57-6 
Advances to chartered and savings bankelsewssy). Jose er wich doc = _ 2-0 
Investments— 

peer Ite Ore atin vey. Ce OC) Pag te 874-5 168-5 262-6 

Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing within 
BOUPGRS CLR aiso 2. Ely. eAOTAL EM. Shao Lea sw Sati teae ek hen 1,002-1 1,193-0 1,021-2 

Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing 
AUR OH HAST. PAL d Ger sa sok a peta eee, TOL ea: 893-7 860-6 1,083.-7 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development Bank.... 11-3 10-6 10-1 
SAU BME NONES yates sta are at kev rad ks ee et 12-0 57-1 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock. .............0..0c000-. 25-0 25-0 25-0 
ES TE SESE Naa A one ae en ag ee 4-8 4.9 4-9 
Pe ORE nthe Foe, We, es ytachs Sea e tose ihcicaicae eo 58-7 72-0 96-1 
POPSET CANSOES LIT REE: dita, od dake ROOT A eee 2437-2 2,400-8 2,620-2 

Liabilities 
ES TLC Seeks S20 pA oT ne Te ne Da eae 5-0 5:0 5-0 
HST SS ANT Se ey, «AEE Geo ee oe ns ae ae ea 10-1 10-1 20-4 
Notes in Circulation— 
Hem bayyeharterdd ban kes4. 603 bes nboeiss Send. bik ee 263-8 , 261-6 289-4 
EN se OTR EER One Be ae ga 1,335-3 1,361-9 1, 449-0 
Deposits— 

SUEUR COADANS od ois acc ucts, neck. 51-51 56-31 89-21 
Renter romney ns $004.05: Uh cide Poy th. Coe es dba 623-9 529-6 551-0 
A ORR, “eR a, a So eee: eee ae RRR Ry: ee Saaaaate Se Se 29-5 30-5 34-0 
Foreign currency liabilities............... i ei era atc. MEO adits toes 63-8 63-1 98-0 
ToS TRB Sea ea a at ania ali a one Oo 54-21 82-8 84-1 
ORAS Ula BUM e tse oct biseenoWl iow Sef hediod. Lok 2437-2 2400-8 2, 620-2 


SS eS SN a a ee ed 


1 Before the transfer of Bank of Canada profits for the year ended Dec. 31 from ‘‘All other liabilities’ to 
“Government of Canada deposits’’ and ‘‘Rest Fund’’. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 


“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.”’ 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 
capital stock of the Bank (completely paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. 
The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and deben- 
tures provided that. its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guar- 
antees and underwriting agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s 
paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 
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The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises in 
Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 


(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 

(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures ; 

(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom 
the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


Industrial enterprises, as defined by the Act (amended in 1956) include: (1) manufac- 
turing, processing, assembling, installing, overhauling, reconditioning, altering, repairing, 
cleaning, packaging, transporting or warehousing of goods; (2) logging, operating a mine 
or quarry, drilling, construction, engineering, technical surveys or scientific research; 
(3) generating or distributing electricity or operating a commercial air service, or the 
transportation of persons, or (4) supplying premises, machinery or equipment for any 
business mentioned in (1),(2) or (3) under a lease, contract or other arrangement whereby 
title to the premises, machinery or equipment is retained by the supplier. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 


The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other 
lending agencies, not to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation requires that 
it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the opinion that similar 
credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms and conditions. The Bank 
is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business of deposit banking. 


2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Development 
Bank by Province and Industry as at Sept. 30, 1955 


Province Authorized | Outstanding Industry Authorized | Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland: 3)... seine eee 145,000 106,009 |} Food and beverages......... 5, 834, 187 3,069,993 
Prince Edward Island......... 51,000 32,202 | “Rubber:progductss.....47 ss 185,000 112,690 
NOVA SCOLIAn eC ane Dare 567, 899 210,694 || Leather products............ 284, 930 138,630 
New Brunswick.» 9) oss.6.a: see 1,149,575 652,833 || Textile products (except 
Quebeca es oe ee 26,408,327 | 16,957,957 ClO UIIENOY teen oe peers 4,596,772 2,861,223 
Ontario sae pce eee re 19,641,971 | 14,705,096 |) Clothing (textiles andfur)....| 2,270,669 1,146, 435 
Manitoba aston tee ata eee 2,492,065 15480). 289) laW oodsproductsa sys cecines coe 9,200, 639 6,096, 156 
SaskabChenvealiasscectt sien 829, 603 365.347 || Paper products (including 
Alberbasney 5 tests ner nia ...| . 4,043, 200 2,820,617 THULE) ee cieee ek ees heed tee ee 4,265,000 3,787,650 
BritishkGolumbiasene ae eee 11,685, 494 7,992,834 || Printing, publishing and 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- allied industriesix)....4/ 3...) 1,401,500 1,029,642 
TUGOLICS Meee yaya cree eer acess 261, 000 46,800 || Iron and steel products (in- 
cluding machinery and 
Canada. Aseecthys ttangoere’ 67,275,134 | 45,370,729 EQ UIpPINEent) meee ee 8,681,635 5, 831,547 
Transportation equipment....| 2,592,000 1, 280, 823 
Non-ferrous metal products..| 1,107,000 762,573 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 
Size of Loan Authorized}| Credits DileSr as tec 2a) erect eee 3, 265, 263 2,429, 446 
Non - metallic mineral pro- 
—— CUCtS soe) cee Maa tena tttee 6, 287,372 4,592,430 
Products of petroleum and 
$ No. CORRE ee Cre ee eee 956, 000 230, 932 
Chemical products........... 6, 895, 000 DOL Oo 
So:000roruNG ere a tanya ees 46, 820 11 |) Miscellaneous manufacturing 
CLS COI ot POU De Sheen e dose ose 3, 835, 922 229 INVCUISTE ICS: atone ee oe ae 1,877,000 876,938 
ZO LOOIeEO GOO O00RS . meant ne ire 6, 635, 923 70m evefrigerationae me. cete ee 4,526,017 3,229,647 
$50001560:.5100, 00028 Beet. es 10, 411, 103 137 || Generating or distributing of 
$100,001 to $200,000............ 12,718, 000 85 elOCbriCit VE, taiccdac ts eee 135, 000 33, 250 
$200/001F or OVErnt hci tank sae 33, 627, 366 62 || Commercial air services..... 2,914, 150 2,313, 283 
IP OURS ce sete uatinatee ae 67,275,134! 694 TROUIS ence eae eee 67,275,134 | 45,370,723 


1 Because of partial repayments on account of current authorizations the net authorizations were $52,563,399 
of which those in excess of $200,000 totalled $26,144,910. 
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Section 2.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


_ When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50, 000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount not in excess of 25 TiC: 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
1944 revisions of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945 and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


The classification of Bank of Canada notes in circulation by denomination shown in 
Table 3 for 1952-55 is not strictly comparable with the classification for earlier years. 
Dominion notes have been excluded from the denomination classification and the total 
only is shown. Also an item has been added showing the outstanding chartered bank 
notes issued originally for circulation in Canada. The statistics of total notes in the 
hands of the general public are comparable with earlier years. 


3.—Bank of Canada Notes by Denomination and Other Notes in Circulation as at 
Dec. 31, 1952-55 


Denomination 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

PMhs 35358 Serle) li igh lleet pallens 56, 585, 226 Do hil ole 62, 160, 634 65, 490, 666 
» 49 3 ta Beatin Ry asta eng nt re a a aa a 41, 820, 803 42,795,783 44,679,550 47,372,696 
SSBOS Re go a San ar pens Semen 120,268, 760 120, 688, 495 122, 423, 538 130,931,243 
SUM). Ses: AR een ei re Rate eae ODORS, 475,289,040 475,247,695 469 , 294, 860 499,587,455 
HANS £5 yf 5 ast pay a ae i a laa 430,812,670 446 , 293 , 020 453,120,810 493, 654,730 
DO Ee a oe Bim ree TS 6,525 46,425 6,425 46,350 
SIO watt e rh h re eres te eer een 123,290,025 125,318, 100 123,729,475 127,747,300 
OU ewe, POLS) a LL 287, 874, 900 304, 696, 950 323,084, 450 347, 255, 500 

SUG) She, Saas) a ee a ee 105, 500 76,500 68, 500 ’ 
= Juli ies ei eg Waa al et 9,618,000 9,805,000 10,353,000 12,201,000 
AO taae ou ce. ty eye ey ae 1,545,711, 449 1,584,145, 340 1,608, 961,241 1,724,349, 939 
Besvincialinoteshts (ie Ut eh ses sel aes eta 27,568 27,568 27,568 27,568 
ReTMMATON DO URG Pate aE iy ee Gach 4,670,385 4,665, 188 4,660, 752 4,654, 858 
PONE DAGRSNOtGS cst ee et, 88, 362 88, 463 88, 232 88,181 
Chartered bank notes: 23.064. Jo004 Shoe wa. 10, 695, 297 10, 198, 230 9,719,115 9; +870, 277 
LETRILECLET KD) BA Sesion iltr tees Spier Die Sali 1,561,193, 061 1,599,124, 789 789 | 1,623,456, 907 1,738, 499,823 
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4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public as at Dec. 31, 1946-55 


Norr.— Newfoundland has long used Canadian bank notes so that when that Province united with Canada 
in 1949 no adjustment was necessary in the circulation figures, but the effect of including the population of N ew- 
foundland from 1949 was to reduce the per capita note circulation by an estimated $1. 


Bot Cc shares Hayy pie 
Year Canada Ban ota é 
Notes? Notes? Capita’ 
$ $ $ $ 

OA GS Gee rea. TES AN TS eles, Aisec te eae cca 1,009, 340,325 21,422,006 | 1,030,762,331 83.86 
LV GLO Det ve Re eRe RN en eine Wer TART RS ORT ts one nouns 1,027, 439, 799 18, 202, 477 1,045, 642,276 83.31 
L OAS ccthett tae d Mis ere Maegan Pw ae ORI aatanr ee ea 1,098,290, 534 16,246,036 | 1,114,536,570 86.92 
OA Oke carabus gCe ae oe a: are RRA LAT Ae oe era 1,095, 652,035 13,990,117 1,109,642, 152 82.52 
MO SOR RA OMENS Behe at fa A RRL EL en ee eae 1,186, 115, 742 4 1,136,115, 742 82.86 
LOD Op. Pi See. tae. le Ade. omen e SELLE eee 1,191,091, 182 4 1,191,091, 182 85.02 
IEF O ces NG os maT ee et EERE OU eee ELT 8 Le ae 1, 288, 688, 392 4 1,288, 688,392 89.31 
TODSIOLINS. 0) Ne REPTILES SE cies, SO Coe Ree pee 1,335, 332, 954 4. 1,335, 332,954 90.34 
Iie: VER NR, Bie a See cat a potency Aint Tee REI “he ot 1A Sy 1,361, 874, 433 4 1,361, 874, 433 89.63 
LOSS: eset he ae cee rere ote eee eee we ae 1,449,045, 166 4 1,449,045, 166 92.88 

1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Gross note circulation only; notes held by other 
chartered banks are not available. Includes, prior to 1950, a relatively small amount issued for circulation outside 
Canada. 3 Figures based on estimates of population | as given at p. 151; see headnote to this table. 4In 


January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


Coinage.— Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation as at Dec. 31, 1945-55 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are shown in the core aee table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


Year Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
I arena ses eek 58,327,590 | 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170} 7,499,263 73,578, 722 6.09 
10 4G Rea. sch soca Aeon 59,944,549 | 5,113,103 | 1,155,791 1,520,849 | 8,024,547 75,758, 839 6.16 
14 (echelons? crab eee 61,049,986 | 5,503,117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 17,820,071 6.16 
MQ AS aes oo ness epee 63,829,640 | 6,117,555 730,064 | 1,520,210 | 9,088,221 81, 285, 690 6.34 
LO4O) Ae eS hee oe: 67,874,750 | 6,753,780 661,333 | 1,519,748 | 9,407,325 86,216,931 6.41 
T9SOE eet ee eee 73,473,724 | 7,393,188 621,440 | 1,519,419 | 10,012,148 93,019, 864 6.78 
TOL cere ee eee eee 78,638,143 | 7,815,103 599,655 | 1,701,849 | 10,794, 169 99,548,919 (14 
LOS 2:.Seie oraernc ce. Teen 83,463,939 | 7,814,398 584,882 | 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 | 105,618,139 |}. 7.32 
LOSS cece eee eee: 89,550,236 | 7,813,081 570,847 | 38,109,691 | 12,130,181 113,174, 036 7.66 
LOG Ans. comyatia eee 91,350,637 | 7,810,723 560,577 | 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 | 115,573,084 7.60 
IES er reha aeaicane te | as 2 95,574,457 | 8,076,800 555,912 | 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 | 120,621,688 7.62 
1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 2'Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 151. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. 
In 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 48) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department 
of Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. From 1858 the British 
North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained their coins from the Royal Mint 
at London or from The Mint, Birmingham. ‘Before that date, coins were mainly British, 
United States and Spanish. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada 
were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation 
and of British sovereigns and small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and 
Jamaica. 
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Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion were refined but during World War I 
the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in 
which nearly 20,000,000 oz.t. of South African gold were treated on Bank of England 
account. The subsequent development of the gold mining industry in Canada resulted 
in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced 
from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and 
later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of 
approximately 400 oz.t. each or, for those mines authorized to sell gold in the open market, 
the bullion is shipped to various domestic and foreign processors. The fine silver extracted 
from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued 1945-55 


Norr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 


edition. 
eal es Sean it an Niet ee ie ei at pele alle ee bok Ra Ae a Ee eee 
anid Gold Silver Nickel Steel Bronze 
Year Bictavwed Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t oz. t $ $ $ $ 
MOAB acre hteeise® cheb Lace 2,503,416 2,499, 163 3,416,300 — 950, 300 748, 500 
TAG vee pet ate SS a 2,652,245 2,665, 964 1,710,000 291,500 — 528,500 
ed Bes ches «Ail ecm meade 2,868, 469 2, 859, 084 1,186,000 391,000 oo 360, 300 
HOUR Sra RUA ene tats. ee 3,401,991 3,405,073 2,829,956 615,500 _ 708,300 
(NOONE Ss oe ee 3,925,618 3,865, 296 4,148,842 637, 500 as 321,901 
TOG eet ee ee ae 4,422,968 4,347,961 5,641, 805 640,510 — 607, 003 
HD 1 Sete eet oe eer bs 4,169,480 4,167,485 5,213,677 423,003 182, 829 783,329 
Ih th PAS ae eater 3, 32 OBOE 3,953, 158 4,031,063 4,869,552 597 576, 965 683, 820 
TORS IATA Ehsan eas i 3,684,074 3,626, 497 6, 138, 686 234 831,915 655, 130 
(OS ae eee 3, 829, 431 3,998, 836 1,864, 968 27 350, 229 263, 897 
NG eee ONG cia astern acs 3, 947, 637 3,952, 764 4,269, 157 267, 801 — 566, 863 


Subsection 2.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets 


The Bank of Canada’s presentation of statistics concerning the volume of money is 
given in Table 7. This shows not only currency and active bank deposits but also inactive 
chartered bank deposits and Government of Canada securities which, although not used 
to make payments, are forms in which the public holds its liquid funds. 


”—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets as at Dec. 31, 1946-55 
(Millions of dollars) 
sea 


Currency and Siena 


- i peng EE. a 
ear ctive Ban ° of Canada ota 
Deposits Pia Securities? 

ENTE oat SRE gate Ot Mies" I Pe. FP TER eS 3,996 2, 856 11,174 18,026 
WEE oye one “a yrey ce cade vemea ehS SARN E IRS Yer: CR CIOS ERR Oe, Mears 3,944 3, 143 10, 763 17, 850 
[NER oa eS bas rr ke ey eer, Ue ear 4,335 3,408 10, 249 17,992 
HOUGAON Rees ae cated e. FAT APL. OLE goad sited 4,422 Shia 9,902 18,075 
TUNA TS SS Ae ae Oe en ee ee eee Bic cera See 4,851 3,861 10,066 18,778 
VE ements RUE LES FP te lydioad aadtpateieiatets 4,843 3,894 9,388 18, 125 
TE Meal Welter ee Seb chee A Me nelauata statue ath avca spqieve aie 5, 178 4,129 9,062 18,364 
RF ee eRe ece settied serch recy rnibr otras) anithite rer aria an Cerone cota dinny meus errs 5,134 4 211 9,283 18, 628 
Gr eee Te eee ren ha hae det? sataaamlaaet 5, 456 4,712 8,713 18,881 
DiGi g ae eh lle ee 8) lee dak tat nos gen er smaaagtcimips ae - 5,791 5,122 9,083 19,996 


1 Estimated aggregate minimum quarterly balances in chartered bank personal savings deposits in Canada 
plus non-personal notice deposits in Canada. 2 Holdings of all investors, other than the Bank of Canada, 
chartered banks and Government of Canada accounts. Includes direct and guaranteed securities (including 
refundable taxes) at par. Direct debt includes both matured and unmatured issues outstanding, exclusive of sinking 
fund holdings; guaranteed debt is included on the basis of total unmatured issues outstanding; Newfoundland debt 
assumed by the Government of Canada has been included since June 1949. Foreign pay securities have been valued 
at official mid-rates of exchange to Sept. 30, 1950, and at market rates thereafter. 
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In measuring currency and active bank deposits it is necessary to decide which 
categories of bank deposits should be classed as active and which, by their nature, should 
be regarded more appropriately as part of the public’s other liquid asset holdings. Generally . 
it has been satisfactory to classify bank deposits as active if cheques may be drawn against 
them. In other countries this criterion has seemed to work fairly well because cheques 
may not be drawn against savings deposits. In Canada however cheques are, in practice, 
drawn freely against savings deposits and this poses an awkward problem. To omit all 
savings deposits of chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that, for many people, 
a savings account is an active chequeing account which is very similar to a current deposit. 
On the other hand it is known from available information that, of the total amount on 
deposit in savings accounts in Canada, much the larger part is, in practice, inactive. Char- 
tered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in personal savings accounts, 
i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the quarterly period; from the amount of 
interest that is actually paid on this basis as compared with the nominal rate of interest, 
it is apparent that the aggregate minimum quarterly balances in personal savings accounts 
are about five-sixths of the total of such deposits. 

It is felt therefore that a more realistic account of monetary developments in Canada— 
and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics in other countries— 
is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in personal savings deposits and 
non-personal notice deposits from active money statistics. It has seemed preferable to 
exclude these deposits on the basis that they are inactive in practice rather than to include 
them on the grounds that they are potentially active because cheques may be issued against 
them. 

Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as far as 
volume-of-money statistics are concerned. In general the commonly used figure of bank 
deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it appears preferable to exclude 
Government of Canada deposits from the Canadian active money figures. 


CURRENCY AND ACTIVE BANK DEPOSITS IN RELATION 
TO NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
MILLION DOLLARS 1938-54 
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8.—_Summary Statistics of Currency and Active Bank Deposits as at Dec. 31, 1946-55 
(Millions of dollars) 


Currency Outside Banks! Active Bank Deposits Total 
——_—___—_____—_—_——_————_|| Currency 
Wine Bank of Total and 
Notes Coin Total Chartered Canada Active Active 
Currency | Bank Net? ‘Other’ Bank Bank 


Deposits? Deposits Deposits 


TOAG eraser ees ern 1,031 65 1,096 2,806 94 2,900 3,996 
RU Ue aa Sele Ss Aelia 1,046 66 1,112 2,764 68 2, 832 3,944 
1DA8 Soe hie Senet 8 a. 1,115 70 1,185 3,069 81 3, 150 4,335 
TORO detec sec te 1,110 74 1,184 poll 127 3, 238 4,422 
LODOSRW ee eee one 1,136 78 1,214 38, 480 207 3,637 4,851 
1 O59 AE ae BBs: Reece ee 1,191 84 igs: 3,502 66 3,568 4,843 
LR eee a ee 1,289 88 MR YET! Seo 45 3,796 B73 
HOOT REE er yates a T3330 94 1,429 Sie hi 30 3,705 5,134 
NO54ess eepen eet Chores 1,362 96 1,458 b 3: 960 31 3,998 5, 456 
TELE ot ape a fe 1,449 101 1,550 4,207 34 4,241 5,791 

1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, less 
coin held by the banks. 2 Demand and notice deposits, deposits of provincial governments, United 
Kingdom and foreign banks; less ‘float’, i. e., items in transit as shown in month-end returns. 3 Excludes Govern- 


ment of Canada, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 


Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


As one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes to provide 
a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to cover both currency 
and banking in one historical sketch, which is given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank 
absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 
Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency 
occurred in 1923. The more important of the revisions in banking legislation contained 
in the 1954 Bank Act are outlined in Subsection 1. 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Canadian commercial banks are chartered or licensed by the Government of Canada 
and operate under one federal statute—the Bank Act—which is revised every ten years 
and brought into line with changing economic conditions. In addition to conducting a 
commercial banking business the chartered banks hold most of the public’s savings deposits. 


Revisions in Banking Legislation in 1954.—In 1954 there were a number of im- 
portant changes in legislation affecting the operations of the chartered banks, arising out 
of the decennial revision of the Bank Act and revisions of the Bank of Canada Act and 
the National Housing Act. 


An amendment to the Bank Act concerned the minimum cash reserves which the 
chartered banks are required to hold in the form of notes of and deposits with the Bank 
of Canada. The banks had been required to maintain at all times cash reserves of not 
less than 5 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. In practice they normally 
attempted to maintain a ratio of about 10 p.c. As a result of the amendment the banks 
are now required to maintain cash reserves, on the average during each calender month, 
equal to not less than 8 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. In conjunction 
with this change an amendment was made to the Bank of Canada Act which gives the 
Bank of Canada power to vary the minimum cash reserve requirement between 8 p.c. 
and 12 p.c. of Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided that the chartered banks are 
given a minimum period of one month’s notice before each increase becomes effective and 
that the increase effective in any one month is not more than 1 p.c. 
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The National Housing Act 1954 gives the chartered banks authority to lend money 
for residential construction on the security of mortgages insured by a government agency. 
Prior to 1954 the Bank Act had prohibited the chartered banks from lending money on - 
the security of mortgages on real or immovable property, except for loans made under the 
terms of the Farm Improvements Loans Act of 1944 and the Veterans Business and Profes- 
sional Loans Act of 1946. 


Another amendment to the Bank Act allows the banks to lend money to individuals, 
other than manufacturers or dealers, on the security of motor vehicles or any other personal 
or movable household property. 


With the development of the Canadian oil industry a new section has been added to 
the Bank Act which allows oil loans to be made on various types of security including 
oil in the ground. 


The amount of capital which a newly incorporated bank must have before it com- 
mences business has been doubled. The requirements are now a minimum subscribed 
capital of $1,000,000 and a minimum paid-up capital of $500,000. The previous require- 
ments had been in effect since 1890. 


Another amendment to the Bank Act was related to the problem of raising new capital. 
Under the provisions of the old Act there were difficulties attached to making a new issue 
of capital stock if the bank concerned had shareholders resident in countries where con- 
siderable detailed information (which banks are not required to make public in Canada) 
must be filed before the issue of capital stock is approved. The amendment relieves banks 
of the obligation to make offerings to shareholders resident in such countries. 


After 1935 the chartered banks’ note circulation in Canada was gradually withdrawn 
and in July 1950 the banks paid to the Bank of Canada approximately $13,500,000, an 
amount equal to their outstanding Canadian notes, and thereafter the Bank of Canada 
became liable to redeem the notes on presentation. Some of the banks with foreign 
branches have continued to maintain a small issue of foreign currency notes but the costs, 
including taxes, have made it an unprofitable operation. The Bank Act now provides 
that all note issuing privileges of the banks shall cease and also provides for methods of 
retiring the outstanding foreign note circulation. With the above mentioned payment by 
the chartered banks to the Bank of Canada, the additional liability, often referred to as 
the ‘double liability”’, which formerly attached to a bank’s shares in proportion to its out- 
standing note issue, was cancelled. When there was additional liability attached to the 
bank’s shares it was essential that the shares could be transferred only by registration 
on the books of the bank. As this is no longer necessary an amendment to the Bank Act 
provides that each bank, if it so wishes, may provide for another method of share transfer. 


Liquid Asset Ratio.—In the course of discussions with the chartered banks in 
November and December 1955 the Bank of Canada urged the adoption of a standard 
practice regarding the maintenance of a minimum ratio of liquid assets (cash, day-to-day 
loans and treasury bills) to deposits. The purpose of this suggestion was to establish a 
working principle of bank operations which would help the central bank in the task of 
restraining inflationary pressures that might threaten in the future. After discussion the 
banks agreed to work to achieve by May 31, 1956 a minimum liquid asset ratio of 15 p.c. 
which they would endeavour to maintain on a daily average basis from June on. On this 
basis fluctuations above or below 15 p.c. might occur from day to day or week to week, 
but for the month as a whole the average would not be below the target ratio. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. Owing mainly to amalgamations, the number of banks declined 
from 34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a 
new bank—the Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since 
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then the amalgamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as the 


Toronto-Dominion Bank, and the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) 


with the 


Imperial Bank of Canada in 1956 has reduced this number to nine. The number of 


branches of chartered banks in Canada is given in Table 9. 


§9.—Branches of Chartered Banks by Province as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1955 


Norz.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the 


banks employing them; there were 708 such sub-agencies in 1955. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1953 


1954 | 1955 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Newfoundland........... ae ae eo ae ick axe a Bee id 39 45 45 52 
Prince Edward Island....} — 9 10 4] 28 28) 2/25 23 23 23 23 24 24 
Nova -Scotiaes. fos. e 5 89} 101 169 134 138] 134 126 127; 144 149} 151 152 
New Brunswick.......... 4 35 49 12] 101 102 97 93 96 100 107 108 109 
RONEDCC Ts te Ret cee ss 12 137 196} 1,150) 1,072} 1,183) 1,083} 1,041) 1,067) 1,164] 1,230} 1,254] 1,280 
SONERTIOSS one Gas sete 100} 349) 549) 1,586] 1,326] 1,409] 1,208] 1,092] 1,117] 1,257] 1,350] 1,417] 1,484 
WanTtODS 4. fe. co. bso nk — 52 95 349 224 239 162 148 151 165 175 182 187 
Saskatchewan........... \ ica 30 87 591 427 447 233 213 226 238 247 256 261 
UNIS Cyc ae ae ee) Hee ee } 424, 269) 304 172 163 190} 246} 270} 296) 307 
British Columbia........ 2 46 55) -- 242 186} 229 192 180))- 216). 2941. 828k 347\3 382 
Yukon and N.W.T....... a= — 3 3 3 4 5 5 6 9 8 8 8 
Canadas. Beet. 123| 747) 1,145) 4,676) 3,770} 4,083) 3,311] 3,084) 3,219) 3,679) 3,932) 4,088] 4,246 
10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks by Province 
as at Dec. 31, 1955 
Notr.—This table includes 708 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 
Chartered Banks Nfld. PORES. NES. = N.B. Que. Ont 
No No No. No No No. 
PAnceOla LON GLC] fy Oh een O vita teatro oe aeees ches: 15 1 18 17 127 244 
DANI OUR NONE SS COU yen os hbdiocs atin ns clo S04 duis 21 9 44 37 38 178 
storonto-Donuntony Bank. .<s4i.dc6 wo opened. — — 1 3 42 280 
Pro yvyainels DAaNksOl CANACS:6:cc. Seas waitis ors do prelen — 3 18 304 23 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.........¢d.0..+-+: 5 6 21 10 91 310 
OVA aU Ror CANAUA, .einarlenomn tito coe ates 11 5 67 23 106 274 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................. — _— — —_— 553 19 
Empenmal Dank.or Cangdalss.oi.da. sc Nan cst vsrne — — 1 1 15 153 
Barclays pavk \ Canada) hac. aah o vayama at ais 9 — _ — — 3 2 
Mereantile Bank of Canadaws.o.cccecs osc cee ees — —_ — — 1 1 
1 NEY SR ORNS |e eee Mere re on 52 24 152 109 1,280 1,484 
Yukon 
Man Sask. Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W. 
No No No. No No No. 
NBABTOR NUON GORI os ocd covcpsts:ssahel aterch on « avaereoee apieels 30 41 74 93 2 662 
SAT EPOLUMOW A SCOLIA 3) -oph, cites Snbvaent hen Mi eecis 12 28 37 48 — 452 
ofLontto-Womimion Bank. <lnsdeidensreaccs dase tevin | 30 34 32 30 — 452 
Proyvineial Bankiof Canadaied 62. cc cds. yleek deans — _ — — -- 348 
Canadian Bank of'Commerce) ».... 2.626 .sh) asco 4] 53 66 101 3 707 
ihoyalasankeot Cankda. atk va. chtvascadt alee 60 79 63 88 e 778 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................. 4 — — -- — 576 
pmperiat bank Gie@anadalls 2 5...02. cwawskiek. « 10 26 35 19 il 261 
Area ys Banc COANE OS) 12.0) 50. 5 evened Sire Re. — — — 2 — 7 
Mercantile Bank of Canada..................... — — = 1 — 8 
WNL al Spt 2, oe ae ee Oey Oe ramen 187 261 307 382 8 4,246 


1 Barclays Bank (Canada) and the Imperial Bank of Canada were amalgamated in 1956. 
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11.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada 
as at Dec. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Norge.—This table does not include four sub-agencies operating outside Canada. 


Bank and Location 1954 1955 Bank and Location 1954 1955 
No No. No No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Uniteds Kame domi ian caer. 2 2 United Kanedomine ose: seer 2 2 
UnitediStatesten0.uuee.c cheer cao 2 2 British West Indiés,...ese....oeeear 13 17 
UnitedsStatesia: arenes pee eee 1 1 
Cuba peu Sceidieewectondl ee eae 19 19 
Bank of Nova Scotia— Puerto: Ricom, .. 7 Oe aera ae 3 3 
(United Kanedomraece ees. lan 1 i! Central and South America......... 22 25 
British Westindiess...cc.uesce. tee 15 18 Fiat er. Sate eee ieee ee 6 — 
Dominican: Republics. 2.20. .-eiarras 1 1 Dominican Republic................ 1 6 
WWinitedtStatesth....ctedels sock 45 + came. 1 1 POranCe siete ot ts eae oe ae: — 1 
CHbapeg ne. See se oe aes ee 8 8 
RuertoPRicoweet is. ties, co see eee 3 3 |/Toronto-Dominion—1 
URrinid dad: ©. eee. Bde. coat fee Ree as 1 1 United) Kane dome 4: sete eeeeceee 1! 1 
United States accom teen 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
Wnitedhhanecdom sae -5 cen 3. eee: 1 1 HRANCE:. Sei + crostititecns odors ok Orn eee 1 1 
British: Westilndiesss....-ee.s. sere 3 3 ————__|__—__—_ 
DniitedsSta tested es i 5 Totalsnchs donevde era 113 123 


1 Dominion Bank in 1954. 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that some of 
the statistics given in the following tables are not comparable with those appearing in 
earlier editions of the Year Book. Figures shown in Tables 12 to 14 prior to July 1954 
have been adjusted to comply with the new classification. Month-end data are available 
from Dec. 31, 1954 to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


12.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks as at Dec. 31, 1946-55 
(Millions of dollars) 


ASSETS 
ees praca 
ther anadian : 
Bs he Bank of Ganadcan Gov't. of | Securities, ore pe Foreign |}. 
Dec. 31—| Canada Day toot Lreasury, Canada Insured Items jn |CashItems|| Total 
; Deposits y Bills Direct and | Residential : Securities Assets! 
and Notes Day Loans Guaranteed | Mortgages wire and Loans 

Securities | and Loans 

in Canada 
LOA CIES ieiens 742 —_ 147 Be LAG) 2,281 273 784 7,708 
LOSVER ee x: 720 _— 139 2,509 3,058 336 844 7,911 
1LO48ae ee 738 _— 129 2,830 oMOLOe 374 812 8,517 
1949... 753 —_ 126 2,986 3,392 306 800 8, 653 
1950... 810 _ 129 2,950 3,922 431 807 9,443 
LOSI cs: 892 —_ 236 2,518 4,052 512 869 9,458 
TOS 2B aoe 899 — 138 2,647 4,353 752 980 10,128 
190g hn oasee 888 — 244 2,516 4,878 751 1,064 10, 656 
1954s. das 791 68 360 2. 958 4,963 827 1) 42 11, 433 
1K ae 840 81 427 2,632 6, 205 1,002 es PP 12,702 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1113. 
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12.— Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks as at Dec. 31, 1946-55—concluded 


ee 


LIABILITIES 


Canadian Dollar Deposits 


: Foreign Share- 
Ended — Govern- Notice Currency holders 
Dee. 31 ment of All Total D it Equit 
ree Personal Other Other rite Klee que: 
Savings Notice 
1946.5540.33% 281 3,179 290 2,490 6,240 892 333 
10472 Bw. 216 3,453 287 2,489 6, 446 898 340 
I9AS nnkic>: 236 cee 305 Zed ia 7,072 868 346 
1940-034". . 164 4,086 347 2,720 Gols 795 353 
1950; 2es94* 257 4,176 383 3,164 7,979 835 361 
OL orctesins 88 4,296 316 Sous! 7,973 878 Sif 
1952 RE << 49 4,600 325 3,662 8,636 905 381 
195s. 473 4,756 278 3,603 9,111 963 419 
1905S or ans 176 5,218 397 3,891 9,683 1,030 52 
1955.88.30, 517 5, 633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 567 


1 Includes other items not specified. 


Total 
Liabilities! 


7,708 
7,911 
8,517 
8, 653 
9, 443 


9, 458 
10,128 
10,656 
11, 433 
12,702 


13.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities as at Dec 31, 1954 amd 1955 


Assets and Liabilities 1954 1955 
$’000 $7000 
Assets— 
Ciala aves ncoriee eA GG Gis eee oe Be ae SESE OSTEO ENA say Zn Ce en Cocoa n a 19,319 18,948 
LAGE ve EKS HOS FE WETTIG OM GEC ke yee as RLS He I GAS ein Oniae HOE amore 1,379 1,357 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada. cs... .. ccc tenses es sents 791,167 840, 406 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian.............. 0. eee eee eee eee 40,920 44,118 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency............:. sees seer eee eee ees oad 3,873 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian..................--. 312, 680 283,772 
Cheques and other items in transit, net........ 6... e cece cece eee eter eee eens 803,700 999, 100 
Woavermiment ol @anada treasury DLS. +.vroe ses cece cece et cee ene scene ane ate re 359,799 427,464 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing within 
two years, not exceeding market value.............. ce cece e eee eect cence eee: 635, 592 475,089 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after two years, 
Motexceedino meanket Valles. -snee cre ceeds cee = 6 ueuegs i eens wears ola sors eye eal sel > 2,317,562 2,156, 877 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not exceeding 
PIERO t MC MINCE ett ec tae once ee ee cuttin ae ca epee eae sn Awe 263, 508 322,478 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market 
ST ee eR ica Re Bt Ree toes ok EA Ut. Maleate ote ene a Ge miniat 2. 177,312 217,658 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value.............. 0. 0c cece. 353, 332 481,916 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value....................-. 821,954 281,689 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954, less 
prosision forestimated load. 5... Flos i Fes ween eh ode cfiec eres en meeneseeens 74,240 293, 663 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured........ 211,191 259, 904 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured... 195, 688 176,999 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments.............0. eee de cece ee eee tenes 61, 252 82,868 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision for 
GSULTIEA COC OSS) nomics Peete cua aos eaiele's Sec hes a: APO RL eee 102, 600 123, 898 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss..............+..+- 3,787, 653 4,503,161 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated loss.............. 292,590 341,094 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss............++.05005 Soha BC ee ee 1,413 1,362 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off........ 6... cece eee eee eee ees 114,798 125, 664 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank..................500055 31,098 31,280 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as per 
CONE ea. ONE, SPIRE RTE age eae obs oe es sites 4 5525 8h 155, 421 203 , 367 
May Tyee p ASSOLE PRT ee ce eign) se apahesfeandncanopotaneamied ahbrlnusenencscen 3, 831 Ailes 
UME MAA CGO ca ee Nn iron a es ase eo ian ie 11, 433,157 12,701, 736 
Liabilities— F 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency...........-++-+++++++- 176, 489 516,581 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency............-. 190,072 180,516 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency.......... 6. sees eee eee eee eens 103, 932 139, 423 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian currency...........-.- 82,565 105,671 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice in Canadian currency.............-. Balance 5, 632, 752 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency............-...+20s+55- 397, 353 463,649 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency.............-.++++0++55- 3,597,243 3,915,196 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian................: sees eee ees 947,760 950, 223 
Btoancestraniasank of Canada, Secured: 28529. i ics oe wines ce om es ga tiew sale eles — 2,000 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit... ....... 0. e eee eee eee eee eens 155,421 203 , 367 
CEL Des HEM OTR RSS neat eee ean RB ne A ar a tae ate 43,139 25,513 
MN RAR GL EM 25. ee aos nr tatins ts he ataPes”> =Ny’o's 'olola ata 'e MN ee 0's ole le sal halen edna aparadals lap 168,218 180,998 
“Ska Vee ATE ise a Ae ROSS i Se eC AAR A a, RE i i haere an eer 344,235 374,394 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year end........... 00. c cece e eee cee renee eee eee: 9,013 11, 453 
FOS UANS MUA LIEUNOS ere Tote re sorte nricietl- RiGts sue ales ei Siete: sisterdhe Slater setae maton 11, 433,157 12,701,736 
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14.—Canadian Cash Reserves 1946-55 
(Millions of dollars) 


Nortre.—For periods prior to July 1954 all figures are daily averages; from July 1954, in accordance with the 
Bank Act 1954, Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown while Bank of Canada 
notes and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last | 
Wednesday in the previous month. 


Cash Reserves Canadian Average 


Dollar Cash 
Year Bank of Bank of : 

Canada Canada Total tere i pres 
Deposits Notes pn a aus 
1946 ARR oc Mest SAR ok Sex cc irc Oe es Se 517 156 672 5,916 11-4 
GAT Re i Mc. Ge ee ae ont 501 169 670 6, 209 10-8 
TQ AS Vc sche Moeete 2 os 5. ocho Ue a ee ee eee 531 181 Waid. 6, 547 10-9 
1 ad eee ia |. SMe Ba. 2 We memenars te! | ee 550 196 746 7,178 10-4 
1 29 0 eee sperms. PReNeIey nt TEI EA PGRERRERENSIER CRS SUSUR NED G 2 548 207 755 7,487 10-1 
LOG on eat ieictorts eosin en Cee kee ee ee ee 567 225 792 7,759 10-2 
ALES Vechten Sad ad a lc CED oer le Seed SEE WS To oe 606 239 844 8,110 10-4 
1953 oe Ce ee ne, See ee eee eee ne eee 627 256 883 8,624 10-2 
1954—January-to June os oe ee ee ee 634 260 894 8, 820 10-1 
1954=—hulyato December. -.o5.. soe eee 525 286 811 9,097 ce 

8. 


LODO ersristetees gets ow ee eee ee ee 541 293 834 9,915 


1 From July 1954 the figures are not adjusted for items in transit and are not strictly comparable with the figures _ 
for earlier periods. 2 Prior to July 1, 1954 the statutory minimum requirement was 5 p.c. for each day; since 
that date it has been a monthly average of 8 p.c. 


15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency as at Sept. 30, 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
Dannat Account of dhe Pubes Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 


Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of|| Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Leas than $10G2 iter. cfd os eats 4,441,546 603,149 | 5,044,695 || 4,593,569 636, 819 5, 230, 388 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 2,639, 808 461,480 | 3,101,288 | 2,745,203 485, 925 3,231,128 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000...| 1,130,692 228,605 | 1,359,297 | 1,201,750 244, 481 1,446,231 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 46, 929 38, 822 85,751 53,528 42,933 96, 461 
$100,000 or) OVEr G45 ton os niente ca sree 813 4,635 5, 448 1,110 5, 465 6,575 
Totals, Deposits............... 8,259,788 | 1,336,691 | 9,596,479 | 8,595,160 | 1,415,623 | 10,010,783 


16.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canada as at Dee. 31, 1954 and 1955 


Class of Loan 1954 1955 


$000,000 | $000,000 


Government and Other Public Services. ...............c..cccccesectecncuceecsuneecs 222-3 278-5 
Prowncial govermiments!. . 5.5 .. t. cos cies ak ok eR ee. 61-3 82-9 
Municipal governments and school districts!,........s0ccacccccccectccccecstccvacevsen 102-3 123-9 
Religious, education, health and welfare institutions..............ccccceucceecceuvsees 58-4 71:7 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1115. 
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16.—Ciassification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1954 and 1955 


—concluded 
Class of Loan 1954 1955 
$000, 000 $’000, 000 
ETE ES Bt eae 2S apt rang, SR eat: EER AEE Dice TIN See en EET SREB? Reng eS A 335-7 403-8 
Investment dealers and brokers to the extent payable on call or within thirty days— 
ERs URW a TBTT SA ede: iden Sepa og) OMe NTR Ii ie ARN cat Pa, ca a A Same a Ri 67-9 80-6 
Wi hecy Pepgewe S SS HE Ss BES, BRE et RI ROU sry, te ame eee, Meer cue 143-3 179-3 
Trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance companies and other financial insti- 
REGRET Say Go Ure eer a8 ie PRI 1 Se cd Ia am flip Se, Age i, Srl ee ye Re 124-5 143-9 
ee EPaN TRS Lee OPIS Cree Soe ene eS oa oe ic ae spree ett ee cbr me. s qeneaen mk on BEE CtGa co sahy Eas 751-3 966-1 
uk rp for other than business purposes, on the security of marketable stocks and 
onds— 
Hig tae DULCNASe OL CANAGE OA VINES. SONGS is cmiac beacuse oscsd sf quale austen cavanslonetsusi + oaye-s anaes 147-2 162-7 
OCH OR Ma yee ener hes Ue epee! EA ek eae. EO ACES eh cncrsigunal PER Milecauas docchnnae wens 252-6 338-9 
HAH LIMP OMIeNEL LOANS er erect oe Leese he ek icek on cae cee aden aoe cme dees nents — 23-9 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, not elsewhere classified................. 351-5 440-6 
Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial................... 0.00 cece cece cece eee 2,854-8 $,322°8 
[ESUEED Byard ajeserc te Bunn Seis Bate SEBEL aeRO RAN, Cot dtl Ola aie death dead SAberemen mba net wage sbdiake Saal Raat ieee 338-5 366-1 
Wnonnealane FUbDer Producten te oe bees toh cs bic hstece oto ce cece cus cieene Gueweae Sa eet Kehcitas 57-1 61-9 
le CtricaAllADnAraAuus AN SUPPUGm sco teh sip <ceee tects coecese G080-< 6 ohowrcande cue ase ones 30-7 47-7 
MOOG eaeias ess GEFODACCOL | ac sa cnt ae craurieee corse Brains cole wets oo sa slots cbvlambernae ts cere shemte « 187-9 195-3 
Borate TCC Ua eee ee in Be eee Oe eee a se nen eee hice oe etmase eactate eranaye hee 9 evere hie 124-3 140-7 
tent Hee Cee ate ee NT cee. ok. ees Om Bes ysl oy. Noe cyy aye tors shar saonaaabcoardtee Nencanacasasazacpiacs estes 17-8 19-2 
PROHEAT TR ELCOIRDLOUIIC US TE Pin er teat ee ct faire cine, Cee cakes oe ee eaves cisteie onina ds oe Re eae 99-7 99-2 
DN eee ag Sana Dae ibaa Otel e Cie 2s AG Miane dan be tier a cll RE Rak LOCA Shea SUNN SDS SN nae aOR ee 67-7 63-4 
ORIN GU TEATNDTOCUI CES easy ee Pert Slee rik ope cseas a poreastoce oie oe ors ebeicacnarnthe cusnsTeaie™ eG mcetmere 79-2 97-5 
Wextics. seabheranGiclouninet 2.) NA SRR NT Sent Se aN ee ae, SE. 133-1 143-8 
ParaMBPoriauiemOqinpMlenGern -.o) sk cers Ge ee OM, oh. al ee dl id see oatice sae ears 47-7 49-3 
POBCRE SRP Greets tT: AEM EM, PENS TR PREY Ste R TANS MSE PE Oils. coe worse sani oor a Mee nn oe 54-3 58-0 
Public utilities, transportation and communications. .............0ccc cee ee ccc eeeccecs 67-4 140-5 
rms elie bOMconbractors: Mie, fae eae eee Alte cce artes Se ends veins smart ¢ gest ees Ss 187-3 278-3 
TeTAICeMara siatORPOLLORSs ss Wier kh ere hace ieheliale son aia cla ue Ea neg Sede Tao e s 404-4 361-3 
USL ANION PAMANCE COMM PANIES’ ie etter tee wile tee escola kere eee Clue ae Hee eee ieee a eles wugne-s 180-9 297-3 
WUCTEMADCISCTS ALR. Shas sie et ce ok PEE TOO She ee PR eee Te ee PE 562-7 635-3 
(CHU ETR ETD DE are ae A Pak ae eT ST Sy RE ge ir are i 2 eer ae ae 214-1 267-9 
MOUCAIS, ECGANS It Cana Aer ta cectce aces de noe cose achat enice scleee wane 4,164-1 4,971-2 


1 Securities purchased direct from issuer with a term of less than one year at time of issue are included in loans. 
2 Excluding borrowings by instalment finance companies and by individuals on the security of marketable stocks 
and bonds. 3 Loans under Part IV of the National Housing Act 1954. 


17.—\ Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Changes in Shareholders’ Equity, Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1951-55 


(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—In 1951-54 the financial years of seven banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and two on Sept. 30. 
In 1955 the financial years of eight banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954! 1955 


Current Operating Earnings— 


Interest and GisCOUnT On LOANS... .a:ks<.cckusek cn ov tees ens 155-7 166-3 191-6 219-3 236-3 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities...... 91-6 100-8 111-4 124-3 128-4 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current 
OPCrAvIDe® CATMINGS Ake ck. cake irae a. tictcee eaves Oe A aaa die wale 68-5 70-0 75-5 81-9 89-0 
Totals, Current Operating Harnings. :...4,. \.<.s+00 02 0+ 315-8 337-1 378-5 425-5 453-7 


Current Operating Expenses—? 


LOST OIA DOSIES er preci alt G.cle Poise ee Recaps Se Rta ee Heiehe 58-3 61-5 65-7 91-5 105-2 
meamiuneration to employeesn.c. £95 ih a Re. 117-2 125-3 133-4 143-6 153-1 
CGHETIDULIONS tO DONSION LURES. oa. a5. ere oecd a asse oos slese me ooun 12-3 12-6 13-0 13-6 13-6 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises.,............ 7-5 7-0 7-1 9-0 10-1 
Other, incl. taxes other than income taxes................ 51-3 53-4 56-6 63-5 70-1 

otals, Operating dexpenses?) Ieee Ae es 246-5 259-8 275-8 321-2 352-1 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1116. 
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17. Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Changes in Shareholders’ Equity, Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1951-55—concluded 


Item 1951 1952 1953 19541 1955 
Neti@urrent Operating’ Marnings2a....702ee eas. ate 69-3 He 102-8 104-3 101-6 
Less provision for losses and additions to inner reserves’. . 27-0 27-3 25-34 —34-74 23-1 
UZESS DLO VASIONst Olin COMME) FAXES’ sent enee ere piiea ieee ae 19-7 25-5 30-1 58-0 37-2 
Leaving for dividends and additions to shareholders’ equity 22-6 24-5 47-4 81-0 41-3 
Dividends to;shareholderss.....cusacen meee ce 0 eee 17-3 18-6 20-4 21-5 26-2 
ANdditiontoshareholdersuequityn. ssc. sees oat 5-3 5-9 27-0 59-5 15-1 
ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ EQuiry 
From net operating earnings and inner reserves to— 
Winciva Ged" profits. (ke sarcctnseixet dec ee ere —0-7 —4-6 —6-1 2-5 2-4 
HVESERAC CONTIG crpteessol crac e eee cece a te ee ee aie 6-0 10-5 33:1 57-0 12-7 
From issue of new shares— iT 
ERESbUCCOUD Laat gals ico c1ber catcmumncr hace ien oe ae 5:6 0-5 1-9 29-96 19-8 
Wapitalpaidyupieccwe sa onto ce cee Ee ee 2-8 0-4 2-3 16-26 13-7 
Torats, INCREASE IN SHAREHOLDERS’ HQuity.......... 13-7 6-7 31-2 105-7 48-6 


1 Includes figures for eleven months only for two banks (accounting on the average for 7-3 p.c. of total bank 
assets) which changed their financial year-ends from Nov. 30 to Oct. 31. 2 Before provision for income taxes 
and losses and additions to inner reserves. 3 Includes capital profits and losses and non-recurring items. 
4 After deduction of re-transfers from inner reserves to undivided profits and rest account amounting to $17,000,000 
in 1953 and $48,000,000 in 1954. - 5 Includes provision for income taxes on the taxable portion of additions 
to inner reserves and on that portion of the funds re-transferred from inner reserves not taxed previously. Includes 
foreign income taxes. 6 Includes increase of $400,000 in rest account and $1,500,000 in capital paid up which 
represented the capital of a bank that commenced business in December 1953. 


Cheque Payments—The monthly record of amounts of cheques charged to cus- 
tomers’ accounts at all chartered bank offices situated in the clearing-house centres of 
Canada is available from 1924. The trend indicated by cheques cashed shows the occur- 
rence of three major economic cycles since World War I. The first reached its peak in 
1920 with the low point of the succeeding depression in 1922. A high was next achieved 
in 1929, owing partly to economic conditions involving heavy stock speculation, followed 
by a low point in 1932. Since then, except for a minor setback in 1938, an upward trend 
has continued. 


The amount of cheques cashed in the clearing-house centres advanced to a maximum 
of $148,062,795,949 for 35 centres in 1954; this was 379 p.c. greater than in 1938, the 
increase paralleling the upward movement of gross national production during the same 
period. The advance was general in Canada’s five economic areas. British Columbia 
showed the largest gain in this comparison with an increase of 517 p.c. The Atlantic 
Provinces* recorded the second largest advance of 445 p.c., followed by the Prairie Prov- 
inces, Ontario and Quebec. All areas except the Prairie Provinces, where a drop of 4 p.c. 
reflected decreased grain transactions, showed gains over 1953, Ontario and Quebec 
accounting for most of the $10,000,000,000 advance. 


Cheques cashed in 16 of the 35 centres showed increases in 1954 as compared with 
the preceding year. Payments in Canada’s two leading centres attained historical maxima, 
Toronto advancing almost 19 p.c. and Montreal nearly 13 p.c. The sharp drop in grain 
production during 1954 contributed to the declines recorded by most western centres. 
Edmonton was the only centre in the Prairie Provinces to show an increase. 


* Includes St. John’s, Nfld., in 1954, which was excluded in the 1938 data. Excluding St. John’s in 1954, ranking 
would be: Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 
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18.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-house Centres 1950-54 
Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Clearing-house Centre 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Atlantic Provinces......... 2, 648,160,641 | 2,888,445,151 | 3,066,364,735 | 3,397,586,751 | 3,483,572,588 
SSE Kom ath Che Phase ercosrudenars, & 1 1,186,545, 819 1,334,025, 774 1,374, 609, 920 1,473,198, 649 1,578, 537, 898 
Moneton’. . . vs .cids. os ces 408, 604, 811 431,781,204 437,891,776 508, 737,477 516, 387,794 
OAT OUI Moos. cee cite 521,695,644 568, 605, 976 632,357,394 680, 166,727 686, 419, 892 
iON Bettin..c hota et 531,314,367 | 554,032, 197 621,505,645 735, 483, 898 702,227,004 
Ome. ocak tec 2 29, 106,858,312 | 32,728, 719,454 | 35,494,559,222 | 38,139,426,225 | 42,853,000,654 
ATontredl te ses doce tee ne 26,099,176,124 | 29,184, 504,317 | 31,720,259,139 | 34,178,607,458 | 38,498, 287,577 
MuebeCome ee ser sy che drk 2,695,919, 675 8,163,124, 781 3,358, 306,012 8,535, 148, 293 3,946, 839, 332 
PHrerproo Key... Seinise f: eth: 311,762,513 381,090, 356 415,994,071 425,670, 474 407, 873, 745 
Ontario tee pee + oie. 43, 146,166,945 | 47,046,956,487 | 52,717,444,206 | 59,073, 780,087 | 65,614,571, 762 
Sr antiordee etn. ccc vs Shel: 422,413,293 486,994,671 495, 283,901 522, 687,516 494,781,493 
Ghathanvinc at rae.) Sek 346, 208, 709 407, 321,638 404, 889, 560 433, 438,973 403, 893,774 
Comwall ee Fe oa. 104, 523, 9182 187,013,346 196,278, 431 200, 420, 702 214,915,773 
orts Wilt rin tee o rcs: bn tet 8 248, 218,046 266,631, 817 282,770,535 311,696,268 310, 230, 256 
Flam Utopian suk ctoss\s ; 2,369,329, 690 2, 996,002,993 3,085,730, 125 3,409, 585,973 3,175, 436, 695 
MING StOMne. sete. oak 273, 225,082 279, 208,526 316,909, 862 341,335,311 366, 274, 647 
USS OMENCTH 5 oqdear rents cass 536, 279, 128 623,023, 658 617,647,692 765,740,577 766,279,900 
Prnd Ole Soe esis cee 1,391,711, 953 1,528, 832, 870 1, 567, 887,355 1,973, 402,244 2,047, 498, 306 
Ottawarke. Ald Fa dare: 4,140, 136, 704 4, 459,566,076 5, 454, 556, 571 4,588, 480,4041] 3,415,300,005! 
Peterborough.:......... 0% 808, 157,373 339,002,949 834, 153, 813 365,075,178 368, 850, 304 
Sb OAbNAriness, «cc. smeees 444,388,945 551,345,610 589, 866, 082 632,551,049 616, 343, 148 
Parnas aeyy. wee ts «ike chek 339, 483, 674 425,659, 981 398, 218,819 433,418,719 434, 253,776 
‘Silos, Wea eee 290, 184, 475 352, 304, 822 884,039, 124 434, 356, 825 444, 396,796 
POPONUO Rs ate BAS eit ee 8 30, 276,045,017 | 32,271, 836,720 | 36,606,773,373 | 42,579,170,381 | 50,646,604, 608 
\ainige Lets, ent a an ae ee 1,655, 860, 938 1, 872,210,810 1,982, 438,963 2,082, 419, 967 1,909, 512,281 


Walgary snes tee or. els. SS 


NSO LIND TIC COs crt ye crc ay: 
Medicinne*Hate 2082. 0.0": 


RELING es BAA WES 


WANCOUVEE SE a. cece eek 
MICtOrigna ers. HTlLe 0 


17,287, 706, 202 
154, 492, 112 
2,870, 683, 290 
2,371, 405,098 
284, 387, 678 
105, 443, 903 
248,525, 487 
140, 421, 297 
1,640, 419, 630 
511,781,987 
8,960, 145,720 


8,446, 566, 739 

401,102,786 
6,901,611, 242 
1,148, 852,711 


19,574, 933,117 
176,870,098 
3,349,247, 240 
2,459, 202, 689 
309, 577, 383 
123,547,273 
277, 985, 850 
154,870,799 
1,759, 586,765 
590, 104, 806 
10,373,940, 214 


9,945,578, 848 

479, 943,321 
8, 212,945, 667 
1, 252, 689, 860 


22,807,514, 530 
181,575, 950 
4,452, 583,018 
2,966, 420, 466 
311, 448, 198 
127, 437,085 
310, 945, 984 
163, 053, 807 
2, 147,982,066 
637, 830, 056 
11,508, 237, 900 


11,111, 011,328 
491,736, 985 
9,193,882, 535 
1, 425,391, 808 


25,019, 281, 050 
186, 064, 872 
5,020,505, 662 
3,514,626, 107 
349, 470,995 
157,084, 209 
319,040, 193 
175,349, 193 
2,482,735, 680 
741, 432, 468 
12,072,971, 671 


11, 786, 822, 545 
554, 708, 805 
9,790, 943, 286 
1,441,170, 454 


24,155,525, 487 
184,748, 103 
4,985, 475,389 
3,609,993, 451 
344,029,413 
142,905, 140 
311,252,949 
160, 153, 483 
2,297,905, 822 
701,960,040 
11, 416,901,697 


11, 956,325, 458 
608, 576,723 

9, 752,576,977 

1,595,171, 758 


112,184,633,057 


125,196,894,021 


137,416,846,658 


148,062,795,949 


1 Excludes some debits reported in preceding years. 


2 Included from May 1950. 


Subsection 2.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two impor- 
tant savings banks in the Province of Quebec, the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec, established under federal legislation and 


reporting monthly to the Federal Department of Finance. 


Other agencies for the promo- 


tion of thrift, through encouraging regular savings, are the co-operative credit unions. 
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Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “‘enlarge the facilities now available 
for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and - 
to give the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money 
deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. Branches of the Government 
of Canada’s Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated 
with this Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 
1929. 


Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1951-55 follow. Figures 
back to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IDEDOSitSvemeay ike. er ae eee 37, 661, 921 88, 031, 232 39, 322, 230 37,792,914 36,780, 667 
Made during year............. 10, 368, 266 11,011,092 11,521,743 10,597, 046 9,402, 227 
Interest on deposits........... 733 , 899 722, 804 741,954 733 , 009 713,081 
Totals, cash and interest.... 11,102,165 11,733, 896 12,263,697 11,330, 055 10,115,308 
Witircdrawals: ct Hen eek ie aces 12,194,872 11,364,584 10,972,700 12,859,370 11,127,555 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Savings Bank was established in 1834 and the 
following is a summary financial statement for the years ended Mar. 31, 1952-54:— 


Item 1952 1958 1954 
$ $ $ 
Interest on investments, etC.............cccccccccccece 765, 752 790, 653 892,218 
Web. renial income 4% cee ate be ake — 2,589 2,958 
Proft.on.sale.of an yestments.2.., soo. tien. acedeaeaeneet 2,093 5,215 81,020 
Less: -Intetest on-depoaits; . 440% ait, Hee acs dE OR 657,917 673,430 709,642 
ees: (ixpanses. Su o.. ESP RC ee sO 42,692 47, 473 55,924 
Less: Translét:t0: resetviee so 2 Cs Rie oe hace SURO ce Ue teed 80,000 80,000 81,065 
NET EINCOMB Liao so eed es ae 317200 47,554 179, 665 


The number of accounts increased from 35,136 at Mar. 31, 1954 to 36,078 at Mar. 31, 
1955 and deposits increased from $27,010,991 to $28,151,709 in the same comparison. 
The interest rate on deposits of private individuals, trust accounts and estates is 3 p.c. 
per annum on accounts up to $5,000, 23 p.c. from $5,001 to $7,500, and 2 p.c. on accounts 


over $7,500; on deposits of corporations the rate is 1 p.c. per annum. A general reserve 
of $1,422,391 is held. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 13 and 2 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid 
on accounts and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1955 
were $73,300,000, and.the number of depositors was approximately 95,000. Twenty-one 
branches are in operation throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 48 Provincial Treasury Branches through- 
out Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1955 was $21,635,125 payable on 
demand and bearing interest at from 4 of 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. 
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The Provincial Treasury has issued demand certificates bearing interest at 14 p.c. 
or term certificates for one, two, three, four or five years in denominations of $25 and 
upwards, bearing interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2 p.c. for three or four years and 
23 p.c. for five years. The total amount in savings certificates at Mar. 31, 1955 was 
$229,526 made up of $114,151 in demand certificates and $115,375 in term certificates. 
Deposits from the public for the purchase of such certificates were discontinued as from 
April 1951. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1955, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $8,000,000, savings deposits of $204,587,105 and total liabilities of 
$213,268,779. Total assets amounted to $213,268,779 including over $163,000,000 of 
federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded 
in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 
and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had at Mar. 31, 1955 savings deposits of 
$33,229,093 and a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to 
$37,980,181 and total assets to $37,980,181. 


The following statement shows the combined savings deposits in the Montreal City 
and District Savings Banks and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1946-55. Figures back to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits 

$ $ 
PONG LE citemruiia hs das <vacsviice 140, 584,525 PD on okie oaks ope Neca a, Sas Ses 193, 982,871 
URES ot 1 SE OS OTe a ee 153, 187,545 PONS, ana ehG.. Saaguntaee ata 200,342,385 
HEE SS A ot ces cytes sahe oe eee 170, 103, 786 UCL SEER eL caty Tar RU pr ates Ipeane 214, 122,001 
EB iho SRO anni. Sc Th 184, 250,615 Oe Sea oan s sae eae to Nae 219,372,081 
RBM ede ctr et FID oy ad 192, 567, 275 LO Rapes e ees etait cir oA ME tice casero 237, 816,198 


Credit Unions.*—Since its inception at the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
credit union movement in Canada has grown rapidly and steadily. At the end of 1954 
3,920 credit unions held charters; the total membership reported by 3,690 credit unions 
was 1,560,715. From 1945 to 1954 almost 1,000,000 new members joined the movement 
and in 1954 about one Canadian in ten was a member of a credit union. 


Savings and credit unions are organized on a co-operative basis to pool savings of 
members and to make loans to members. Members save by buying shares from and by 
making deposits in credit unions. Of total assets of credit unions amounting to 
$552,362,571, $510,722,956 or 92-5 p.c. was represented by savings of members. Deposits 
from members amounted to $349,719,983 and share capital of members to $161,002,973. 
Total savings per credit union averaged $138,370 and savings per member averaged $327. 


The total amount of loans granted by credit unions for provident and productive 
purposes in 1954 was $212,906,551. Such loans are granted from the accumulated pooled 
savings of the members and are to a large extent secured by personal notes. As the assets 
of credit unions have grown, the loans secured by personal notes have also increased. 


With the rapid development of local credit unions, central credit unions have been 
organized in all provinces, Surplus funds of local credit unions and co-operatives may be 
invested or deposited in these central credit unions and local member credit unions and 
co-operatives may, in turn, borrow funds from them when necessary. By the end of 1954 
26 central credit unions had been incorporated under provincial legislation, with total 
assets amounting to $64,531,271, share capital of $9,664,363 and deposits of $46,225,493. 
The total loans granted to member credit unions and member co-operatives in 1954 
amounted to $23,065,740. 


* Prepared by Paul G. Muller, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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In 1954, after the Federal Government passed legislation, the Canadian Co-operative 
Credit Society was organized for the purpose of accepting surplus funds from central 
credit unions and borrowing money from member associations and banks. Loans by the 
Canadian Co-operative Credit Society may be made only to member societies holding a 
Federal Treasury Board certificate. 


19.—Credit Unions in Canada 1945-54 


Provinces . : 
: : Credit Credit 
Year inwebicl Unions Unions Members! Assets! 
Exist Chartered Reporting 
> No. No. No. No. $ 
194584. Soa dt Meareaste « eee ckes ee ee 9 2,219 2,175 590, 794 145, 890, 889 
TOA Ge hicrck aor tit ie eis eee 9 2,422 2,326 688, 739 187, 507, 303 
19474e. BY ee eek eee 9 2,516 253607 779,199 221,116, 168 
TO4S.c hee ees ee enins Secchi ic. Sle 9 2,608 2,482 850, 608 253 , 584, 282 
Lear phere atta’ meat caetom ty eet <A Stak? eho pee 10 2,819 2,705 940, 427 282, 242,278 
LODO ee teitis core rctire ny corectorc) fatexs ie ereyeeaeaseeers 10 2,965 2,801 1,036,175 311,532,143 
Tea ede tA ae hee earitle cetee Meis area mieten ei 10 3 ail 2,952 1,187,931 358, 646, 767 
N05 2 aA ees Seal oedea ca eee Oe Cae, ene 10 3,000 3,080 1,260, 435 424, 400,375 
TO eae, Laid tity Sree ea POR reece a Os eee ttn. 5S 10 3,606 3,413 1,484,270 489 , 266,090 
TODA es, aes 200s, id) aR GEA 10 3,920 3, 690 1,560,715 552,362,571 
1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
20.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions by Province 1954 
Credit | Credit Loans to Total 
Province ie eae Members! Assets! Shares! Deposits! ae Lean 
tered | porting Year! Inception! 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland..... 78 51 3,651 328, 323 284, 942 11,186 175,270} 2,925,067 
PAHs lstand a eee 58 58 10,000 1,181,657 943, 803 117,109 1,105, 150 6,153,372 
Nova Scotia...... 220 189 51,952 7,927,069 7,186,157 166, 888 5,047,302) 39,831,792 
RA Brunswick... 164 163 56,059} 8,055,163] 7,153,320 124,371 4,128,358] 34,198,384 
uebec— 
Desjardins...... MEO al, ae 793,412] 348,585,614] 24,275,232} 302,231,366] 79,689,195) 703,296, 100 
Que. League..... 155 155 39,000 7,297,324 5,390, 202 1,604, 123 6,000,0002} 20,623, 196 
Montreal Fed... 13 13 26,449] 19,486, 187 1,185,816] 17,105,394 2,303,968} 33,653,135 
Ontario Lite 0 ae oe Ills 1,026 307,424] 72,037,755) 48,951,711] 14,723,349] 55,392,725} 258,010, 733 
Manitoba. anaes a 174 168 52,500} 138,193,153 8,742,914 2,841,101 9,768,599), 50,092,178 
Saskatchewan..... 279 Pap 75,854| 29,467,356} 21,687,746 4,899,400} 17,319,762) 98,063,978 
Alberta Aaah é Maebted 224 213 39, 887 9,374, 350 7,974, 660 645, 424 6,913,091] 39,577,954 
British Columbia. . 307 260 104,527) 35,428,620) 27,226,470 5,250,272} 25,063,131]) 110, 268, 903 
Totals, 1954...... 3,926) 3,690) 1,560,715) 552,362,571) 161,002,973) 349,719,983) 212,906, 551//1,396,694,792 
1933...... 3, 606 3,418 1,434,270) 489,256,090) 133,196,460) 320,440,725] 203,189,045 1,183,788,241 


1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Estimated. 


Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent 
to 15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4.866 
in Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import 
and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until the 
outbreak of World War I. During the first 11 years after Confederation, the Canadian 
dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States dollar was not, after 
the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the latter date to 1914, the dollar 
in the two countries was equivalent at par and variation was only between the import and 
export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 
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ee 


At the outbreak of World War I, the United Kingdom and Canada suspended the 

gold standard and their currencies fell to a discount at New York. However this discount 
was ‘pegged’, or kept at a moderate percentage, by sales of United States securities prev- 
iously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United States and, after the United 
States entered the War, by arrangement with the United States Government. After the 
War when the exchanges were ‘unpegged’, the British pound went as low as $3.18 and 
the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents at New York. In the course of the next year or 
_ two, exchange returned practically to par and the United Kingdom resumed gold payments 
in April 1925 as did Canada on July 1, 1926. Until 1928 the exchanges were within the 
gold points but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount at New York. 
The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter 
half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were below the gold export points however only 
for a few scattered intervals. Immediately on the outbreak of World War IT in September 
_ 1939 the United Kingdom and other sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control, 
involving fixed buying and selling rates which were $4.023 and $4.034 respectively in 
terms of the U.S. dollar. Meanwhile the Canadian dollar declined gradually until Sept. 16, 
1939 when the Government established the Foreign Exchange Control Board.* Fixed 
buying and selling rates were provided for United States funds and sterling at the outset, 
being $1.10 and $1.11 and $4.43 and $4.47, respectively. The former rates fixed the 
value of the Canadian dollar at 90:09 cents to 90.91 cents in terms of the U.S. dollar; this 
was approximately the market rate to which the Canadian dollar had fallen just prior to 
exchange control and, in terms of devaluation, represented a level midway between the 
U.S. dollar and sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945 when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.104 and $4.45, respectively, the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board’s official rates remained unaltered until July 5, 1946. At this time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par with buying and selling rates for U.S. dollars at $1.00 and 
$1.003 and sterling, $4.02 and $4.04. These rates continued in effect, until Sept. 19, 1949 
when, following a 30-5 p.c. reduction by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling to 
$2.80 U.S. (which action was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), 
Canada returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.103 for United States funds. 
Sterling was quoted at new rates of $3.071 and $3.084, based on the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950 the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign ex- 
change rates, which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939, would be cancelled 
effective Oct. 2 and that rates of exchange would be determined by conditions of supply 
and demand for foreign currencies, i.e., by market trading within the framework of ex- 
change control. Subsequently the U.S. dollar fell to a level between $1.04 and $1.05 in 
terms of Canadian funds in early December 1950. After strengthening in the second 
quarter of 1951 it declined to between $1.01 and $1.04 in December 1951. 


On Dec. 14, 1951 the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were revoked by the 
Governor in Council and new Regulations were passed which exempted all persons and 
transactions from the various declaration and permit requirements of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Act, thus terminating exchange control in Canada. During 1952 the 
U.S. dollar declined gradually to an average of 96 cents in Canadian funds in September 
and then rose slightly to an average of 97 cents in December. 


In 1953 the U.S. dollar strengthened during the first half of the year, averaging 99 cents 
in Canadian funds in June, then declined to an average of 97 cents in December. During 
1954 the U.S. dollar averaged 97-3 cents, and in 1955 it averaged 98-6 cents, ending the 
year at slightly less than $1.00. 


* The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in previous editions of the Year Book, 
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21.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars as at Dec. 31, 1940-55 
(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


i 
———————— SSS SSS SSS 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total Account and ment of Total 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Accounts 
Gold Gold 
U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. 
Gold Dollars | Dollars cae Gold Dollars | Dollars ang ee 
TOA esceees 136-5 172-8 20-8 332-11 401-3 574-5 22-0 997-8 
LOAN etree 135-9 28-2 23-5 187-6 486-4 594-1 36-6 | 1,117-12 
LOAD MES Pia 154-9 88-0 75-6 318-5 580-0 1,144-9 16:6 | 1,741-5 
TAS erence 224-4 348-8 76-4 649-6 841-7 899-5 37-4 | 1,778-6 
LOA: ee 293-9 506-2 102-1 902-2 885-0 961-8 13-4 | 1,860-2 
IQAB RIE. Ones 353-9 922-0 232-1 1,508-0 986-1 802-0 30-4 | 1,818-5 
OA Giercietcteyarets 536-0 686-3 22-6 | 1,244-9 1,072-7 833-4 36-5 | 1,942-6 
LOS Teeter. stats 286-6 171-8 43-3 BOL) W955. eke 1,133-9 692-0 74-9 | 1,900-8 
1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $2,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1940. 2 Excludes 


$18,200,000 borrowed in the United States in August 1949 and set aside for the retirement_on Feb. 1, 1950 of a 
security issue guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable at the holder’s option in U.S. dollars. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


An outline of the development of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 
1913 is given in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 993. The laws relating to loan and trust com- 
panies were revised by the Loan and Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (R.S.C. 1952, ec. 170 
and 272), with the result that the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust 
companies ceased to be collected. However summary statistics of provincial companies 
have been supplied by those companies since 1922 and summary figures for the years 1953 
and 1954 are included in Table 1 in order to complete the statistics for loan and trust 
companies throughout Canada. It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of 
provincial companies is represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly 
inclusive and representative of the volume of business transacted as compared with the 
federally licensed companies. 


The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer to those companies incorporated both by the 
Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of federal com- 
panies, beginning with 1925, are data of loan and trust companies incorporated by the 
Province of Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that Province under the examination 
of the Federal Department of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New Bruns- 
wick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated by 
the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,186,072 in 
1923 to $373,383,125 in 1954. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust 
and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and 
guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $636,891,519 in 1954. In the 
former year the total of estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to 
$1,077,953,643 and in 1954 to $4,398,395,472. 


eet * Revised under the direction of K. R. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, 
awa. 
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LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 
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Functions of Loan Companies.—The 
lending of funds on first-mortgage security, 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the 
by savings department deposits. 
provincial loan companies may b 
companies for the years 1953 a 
respectively, which amounts incl 
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were approximately 73 p.c. and 71 p.c. respectively. 
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principal function of loan companies is the 
the money thus made available for develop- 
sale of debentures to the investing public and 
The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and 
e gauged by the following figures; total assets of such 
nd 1954 amounted to $323,591,214 and $373,383,125 
gage loans of $237,620,270 and $266,261,246 
gages to total assets for those years 


‘Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees and 
administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settle- 
ments, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians 


of minor or incapable 


are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies. 


and federal loan and trust companies 


is given in Table 1. 


operations of the latter companies, which are intimately 


probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to ope 
and the provincial figures represent much larger amounts 


panies, 


The figures for federal loan comp 


persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and, 
where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Such companies re 
for investment but the investing and lending of such deposits and of actu 


ceive deposits 
al trust funds 


—A summary of operations of provincial 
As a result of the nature of the 
connected with the matter of 
rate under provincial charters 
than those of the federal com- 


anies include companies chartered by the Government 


of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the Federal Department 


of Insurance. 


The data for federal trust companies 


cover companies chartered by the 


Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba for the same reason. 


1.— Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1953 and 1954 


[ERE a. 


1953 1954 
Item Ries Gags 
Provincial | Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies! Companies Total Companies! Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 

Assets (book values).............. 106,571,244) 217,019,970] 328,591, 214l| 117,936,572 255, 446,553} 373,383,125 
Liabilities to the public........... 78,117, 467) 184,448,041] 262,565, 508i 88,083,833 221,612,649) 309,696, 482 

Capital Stock— 
AUthorizedhet2e)..2 . 2c SRE AE 22,688,625) 51,250,000} 73,938,625] 22,025,150] 51 ,250,000} 73,275,150 
STE Esl i: Sih aan peat 13,724,930} 19,048,700) 32,773,630! 14,066,131 19,048,700} 33,114,831 
IGP ee eee TRS ee RRS, 0) 10,184,967} 16,042,383] 26,177,350 9,808,065} 16,080,222] 25,888,287 
Reserve and contingency funds. . 13,985,035] 15,100,186] 29,085,221 15,090,685) 16,604,475] 31,695,160 
Other liabilities to shareholders 4,333,775 1,211,787) 5,545,562 4,953,989 919,482} 5,873,471 
Total liabilities to shareholders. 28,453,777} 32,354,356) 60,808, 133i 29,852,739 33,604,179] 63,456,918 
Net profits realized during year?.. 2,196,694) 3,318,327) 5,515,021 2,149,117 4,040,928 6,190,045 

Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 

Compsiiy fund sy neti <wedo-oces 81,569,089) 29,629,779] 111,198,868] 83,140,092 29,451,872} 112,591,964 
Guaranteed funds............... 268,175,625) 110,366,037] 378,541, 662l| 383,697,760 140,601,795) 524,299,555 
GRA ON BSBIG Ss fhs ce eee i: 349,744,714] 139,995,816] 489,740, 5301] 466,837, 852 170,053,667] 636,891,519 


ek a a a es 


Estates, trust, and agency funds. .|3,470,781 614 


Capital Stock— 


irearized 8h Eb.8s . . 6. COR. DS 54,575,000) 33,150,000] 87,725,000] 59,605,000 32,000,000} 91,605,000 
ht ec erat 29,789,910] 15,324,030} 45,113,940] 30,267,490 15,015,680} 45,283,170 
BIEND AEE PC Bee 3. seer ae. 29,414,810} 15,097,718] 44,512,528! 29,870,940] 14, 653,624] 44,524,564 
Reserve and contingency funds. . 29,591,322} 9,491,256] 39,082,578] 31,674,933] 10, 822,267| 42,497,200 
nappropriated surpluses.......... 6, 139, 831 1,892, 405 8,032, 236 6,121,239 1,522,318 7,643,557 
Net profits realized during year? 6,251,772} 2,442,471 8,694, 243 7,034,032] 3,243,727] 10,277,759 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the law. 
have been issued largely outside Canada. 
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s of Quebec, the capital stock and debentures of which 
2 Net profits are before income taxes. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies 1950-54 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item — PET 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
pst $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Real estatezs et. Mieke meten aan 3 5,604,342 6,571,189 6, 148, 146 5,949, 482 5,768,982 
Woans on real GState. eaciiasis sie oi bine es 124,199,351 136,720,021 146,071,337 159, 833, 300 178,968, 416 
TeOnnS OD SCCULILICS a. trees enn aias er ces 107, 823 116,621 107,585 164, 364 139, 250 
Bonds and debentures...........++---- 33, 877,064 33,674,081 34,938,078 31,929, 613 48,807,414 
SEOCK Sse h. cracclatasborsie Mecomiasiaisgslatae al ale erurae 18,161,270 16,071,135 11,353, 848 10, 877, 532 12,163,845 
Gasiiee ete oe ee Heecdn ete oeve le ame ere oo 7,624, 167 8,508,316 6, 906, 488 7,022,432 7,916,073 
Totals, Assets*.... 25.00. s64 4s. 190,733,017 | 203,103,850 | 206,973,153 | 217,019,970 255,446,553 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital paidcapei ce i.c8 ere, Be. 20, 606, 187 18, 419,587 15,981,759 16,042,255 16,080, 222 
IPROSOTVICS. cy chentice cid Stussa ots neeaeie oacaskec tare 15, 978.000 17,139,072 14, 894,345 15, 100, 186 16, 604, 475 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders?.... 37,810,634 37,199,813 31,712,347 32,354, 356 33,604,179 | 
Liabilities to the Public— 
Debentures were ose a nee ence: 71,803, 927 86, 603, 723 91, 492,226 98, 618, 936 120,816,931 
PISNOSI0S vcs bar ter on ha eae See ae 79,141, 868 Hie2lo ave 81,669,175 83 , 382, 889 97,696,275 
Total Liabilities to the Public®...... 152,825,545 165, 768, 886 175, 107, 452 184, 448,041 221,612,649 
Totals, Liabilities............ 190,636,179 | 202,968,699 | 296,819,799 | 216,802,397 255, 216,828 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 


1952 1953 1954 
Assets $ $ $ 
Realtéstate2y, See eC. SSAA See sntateees tate anaree botnets 1,268,099 1,154, 202 1,193,695 
Loans -onirealiestaterys) ceca oie eit te ote ee ernest anne ne ereieetenmen! 54,357, 392 77,786,970 87, 292, 830 
Loans On SCCUPIbIOS: nite. pe ee csner tos de ee tena tis tag eee eles Sone mate Tete 980, 247 981, 122 1,019,631 
Bonds’ and idebenturesss: 7 ie. noes se hh ea ai eee Ge ee etree ROS 33, 506, 617 20,597,703 22,094, 106 
SOCKS 7 ticks cheat eI eer eee hatte oie «ar ce ee eae 1,981,118 2..263,272 2,298, 200 
Cyc s MIO eR Sco By Ia 9 ORI kL i ON MN oh Fa cee enakd om OL 3,145, 805 3,198, 296 3,274, 065 
Totals, (A SSCtS:8 4.54) Se eirssc anesthe en Meee, catheters tens chelate 96,333,209 | 106,571,244 117,936,572 
Liabilities 

Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital mai coupes: soil. eke oe sas ACs cea ere A aie 10,314, 409 10, 134, 967 9,808,065 
Reserves ii) Ao Be ae Wied Ryan ee Rann eae, Witmer Staci ae 11,073,642 13, 985, 035 15,090, 685 
TotalulLiabilities to Sharenoldersteuc.setaa ca ne wieeen tie cs Leaet ats 25,927,000 28,453,777 29,852,739 

Liabilities to the Public— 

Debentures’. SA. eee RR es FE ee Sees Ste ee 22,394,714 23,751,608 26, 556, 895 
Deposits eae Cera ete ean ae cenit eee crane 46,505,919 52,481,156 59,683, 140 
Total Liaabiltiestto: the Pablicheereas cate see eee ete ee. cane 70, 406, 200 78,117, 467 88, 083, 833 
Totals; Liabilities: 7.20%. Bowne cen. Hee ce ee cena Riots 96,333,209 | 106,571, 244 117, 936,572 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which by arrangement are inspected by the 


Federal Department of Insurance. 
3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 
cludes other liabilities to the public. 


2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
f 4 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


5 In- 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies 1950-54 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT of CANADAL 


Item ee 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 

Company Funds2% ................. 27,988,873 28, 446,331 28,731,666 29,629,779 29,451,872 

OAV ESMEC Eee chee 2,599, 598 2,597,501 2,526,037 2,376,927 2, 181,017 

Loans on real estate. .......0....066. 5, 875, 800 6,005, 025 5, 867,035 5,904, 007 6,315, 655 
Loanson securities. .2. 0.5.2... 856, 911 864,615 763,618 714, 659 610,784 ° 

Bonds and debentures............... 11, 187,960 11,741,048 11, 675, 897 12,149,590 11,584,230 

ole SSeS OP eesti epelbeadan 4,054,756 4,356, 787 4,632,875 4,544, 646 4,498 384 

ERNE] SU) Ss eae OES OG RS iad ee 1,946,129 1,710,349 2,060, 423 2, 423, 362 3,156, 458 

Guaranteed Funds 22 ............... 93,082,706 93,565,917 | 107,429,793 | 110,366,037 140,601,795 

hoansvonrealestate.... .waleedqnes Jt; 37, 860, 933 43, 401, 633 44,504,345 49,322, 834 59,027,501 

OBNS ON'SCCUTIDICS! <0. . 5.506 edes sk: 3, 891,278 3,719, 861 4,151,541 3,419, 930 5,577, 269 

Bonds and debentures............... 44,734,539 40,955,188 49,928, 453 50, 258, 820 68,610,990 

pe Race cata = lavap gia toate’ aati 1,267,316 1,078, 284 1,236, 757 1,454,318 1,898, 885 

SEA od: Siena) ag es Oe, Re eres a 4,594, 867 3, 723, 589 6, 760, 472 5,052, 409 4,273,214 

Liabilities 

Company Funds®,................... 275,568,241 26,658,321 28,583, 274 29,048, 202 28,850,642 

Mapitalipard-ip 8464 oes) bree se, 14, 739, 987 15,132,224 14, 862,123 15,097,718 14, 653, 624 

ME A ce he 9,671, 504 8,905, 180 9,178,309 9,301,381 10, 822, 267 


Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 93,082,707 35965, 917 107, 429, 793 110,366,037 140,601, 795 


ce Mtr Ce es ge 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCES 


a ee ee eee 


Assets 
Company Funds?.................... 72,736,140 74,899, 404 73,097,721 81,569,089 83,140,092 
Rpr tEe ee, Fo et. see. sk . 5,372,046 5,745,326 5, 263, 529 7,199,260 7,823,819 
Loans on real estate? ................ 15,086,011 16,045,557 14, 306, 251 13, 743,299 13,016,509 
Loans on securities? ................. 5,677,620 8,002, 620 7,754, 667 6,718,451 8,799,177 
Bonds and debentures? .............. 25,677, 269 22,768,209 24,134, 845 27,229,386 25, 690, 753 
LS ee ee ere ee eee 13,215, 469 14, 887, 436 16, 273,994 19,015,061 19,996,998 
LLL aa eee aren la ia dal Aine ag 3,788, 458 3,198,260 3,152,062 8,858,071 8,891,065 
Guaranteed Funds? ................ 251,832,240 | 258,413,136 | 265,257,222 268,175,625 383,697,760 
Loans on real estate. ................ 55, 235, 907 63, 050, 583 72,005, 308 80, 943,551 99, 835, 875 
Loans on securities................6. 9, 461,646 11,758, 999 15 '382),350 10,873,145 20, 265, 826 
Bonds and debentures............... 166, 622, 452 166,796,191 159,557,075 159, 394, 731 239, 473, 762 
AUS a ene Sie ha eles Seems 3,576,030 3,324,910 2,092,145 1,642,565 978,378 
IS Se | ASCs SEG ot Se Ee 13, 482,543 12,981,945 19,916, 400 14,716, 402 21,553, 634 
Liabilities 
Company Funds®................... 72,308,416 74,399, 405 75,097,721 81,569,089 83,140,092 
Capital paid-up: ...).. 6... ec. cae ccess 28,701,960 28,813,610 28, 804, 860 29,414, 810 29,870,940 
eg. Beet Sie ye ae Tee 24,664,370 26,061, 982 27,360,303 29,591,322 31,674, 933 


Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 247,480,875 | 258,413,136 | 265,257,222 268,175,625 383,697, 760 


i 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which 


y arrangement are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 3 Includes 
interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 5 Includes 
other company fund liabilities. 6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 


Manitoba (see footnote 1). 
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ee 


4.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments as at Dec. 31, 1945-54 


88S 888 6 EEE 
————OOOoeoeoeoeoq®q®ouaeyeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeS_ See S—SS5§5§]5655 (i (000 


Year | opedertl.| Goawmeieg: | Total | Year | Companies!| Companies: | Total 
a er wee Gia Geen Meee) i Re 
1945 aro es 363, 332,677| 2,754, 475, 732| 3,117,808, 409) 1950......... 494, 636,746] 3,126,058, 749] 3,620,695, 495 
BOAO es ons oie 392,430,578] 2,758, 442,016] 3,150, 872,594) 1951......... 543,983,754] 3,282, 558,573] 3,826, 542,327 
POD sarees 480,931,822] 2,735, 930,892) 3, 216,862,714 1952......... 588, 550,279] 3,383, 650,088} 3,972, 200,367 
T0GSne cee eee 520,860, 737| 2,791,584,378] 3,312, 445,115) 1958......... 631, 231,540) 3,470,781,614| 4,102,013, 154 
EO) 3 eee seer 560,080,611) 2,827,988,797| 3,388,069, 408) 1954......... 663,520,956) 3,734,874,516) 4,398,395, 472 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the provisions 
of the Small Loans Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 251), an enactment of the Parliament of Canada 
regulating personal loans not in excess of $500 made on the security of promissory notes 
of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally secured by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. The Act permits maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges of every 
kind, of 2 p.c. per month to licensed lenders and 12 p.c. per annum to unlicensed lenders. 
The small loans companies—four in number—were incorporated by special Acts of the 
Parliament of Canada, the first such company commencing business in 1928. Money- 
lenders, of which there are 61, are made up of companies otherwise incorporated and include 
a few partnerships and individuals. Table 5 gives the combined financial experience of 
small loans companies and licensed money-lenders for the years 1951-54. 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1954. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 1951-54 


Assets and Liabilities 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ 
ASSOES ic Se sac ch eA cca! he ORE EIS ok 104,550,534 | 133,722,901 | 154,737,883 172,173,681 
Smnaliloant balancesie | 4. eee tate hare nee 69,259, 906 76, 990, 337 81,840,415 88, 822, 891 
Balances, large loans and other contracts.......... 29,914,099 49,584,133 66,082, 405 75, 824,672 
(CSS TIALS Sette eterccc cares eee Geko Me eee eRe 3,028,310 4,336, 639 3, 857, 635 3,955,094 
(Oy ul Pp Seaee Auli euecten eo aiele, OE Nee ines P os ks Set tenet tra 2,348, 219 2,811,792 2,957, 428 3,011,024 
Daa bilities. 5: oA eee ooo oC ae 104,550,534 | 133,722,901 | 154,737,883 172,173,681 
BOrrowieGsnlOnG ys. seats 0 een ie ee eee 81,739, 427 105, 425, 684 109, 162, 651 122, 688, 252 
Reserves LOD LOSSCS hcp eel wihe cette sporti aoe eee 2,994, 470 2,389, 585 3,794,272 4, 263, 653 
Paid-up capital: aau?soeeetee D3: Seah Ree 8,522, 842 9,143,619 9,456, 449 10,383,509 
Surplus paid in by shareholders..................- 322,570 1,772,570 12,222,570 11,587,820 


Other ee sie 12. wines do tent teams eaiterereees 10,971,225 14, 991, 443 20,101,941 23,250, 447 
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The combined companies showed a substantial increase in business for 1954 as com- 
pared with the previous year. The number of small loans made to the public during the 
year increased from 770,449 to 831,721, or by 8 p.c., and the amount of such loans rose 
from $174,503,555 to $186,696,899, or by 7 p.c. The average small loan made was ap- 
proximately $224 in 1954 compared with $227 in 1953. At the end of 1954 small loans 
outstanding numbered 523,628 for an amount of $88,822,891 or an average of $170 per loan 
and, for 1953, small loans outstanding numbered 482,966 for an amount of $81,840,415 
or an average of $169 per loan. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Canadian borrowers, whether governments or corporations, sold through various 
forms of financing a total of $4,468,983,364 in new bond issues during 1954. This was 
an alltime record, contrasting with a total of $2,945,488,665 in 1953, $2,028,228,140 in 
1952 and $1,650,211,237 in 1951. It was well over the wartime peak financing of 
$3,934,975,794 in 1945. 


For purposes of analysis the 1954 total of $4,468,983,364 may be classified as follows: 
federal and guaranteed, $3,200,540,900; provincial and guaranteed, $400,916,000; muni- 
cipal, $260,993,664; corporation, $606,532,800. Of the federal and guaranteed total at 
$3,200,540,900, the amount of $2,750,540,900 represented direct financing and $450,000,000 
represented guaranteed financing by the Federal Government. Of the direct financing 
$1,950,000,000 represented the total of three federal issues (at $850,000,000, $400,000,000, 
and $700,000,000 respectively) which were floated to meet refunding requirements. On 
the other hand an amount of $800,540,900 represented new capital acquired by public 
subscription to Canada Savings Bonds, Series Nine. In the federal guaranteed category, 
an amount of $450,000,000 represented two issues (at $200,000,000 and $250,000,000 
respectively) of financing for the Canadian National Railways. Consequently all federal 
financing (excluding short-term issues of less than one year) totalled $3,200,540,900 in 
1954 compared with $1,950,548,900 in 1953. This greatly increased financing largely 
contributed to the record total of all security issues placed during the year. 


Excluded from the total of $3,200,540,900 in federal financing are the short term 
issues of less than one year in the form of treasury bills, treasury notes, and deposit 
certificates. These amounted to $3,780,000,000 and if included would bring the grand 
total of all federal borrowing in 1954 to $6,980,540,900 and the grand total of all 
Canadian security financing to $8,248,983,364. Comparable figures for 1953 were 
$5,615,548,900 and $6,610,488,665 respectively. 


Although Canadian short term financing of less than one year dates back to the 
1930’s when Government of Canada treasury bills were first introduced, it did not become 
of particular interest outside the banking system until 1954. This development arose 
because increasing numbers of corporations turned to short term securities for the profitable 
employment of surplus funds not required for immediate business needs. An expanding 
market for treasury bills, in turn, enabled the Government of Canada to increase sub- 
stantially the total of bills outstanding with important gains in terms of convenience 
and economy. As a result about 37 p.c. of the total bills outstanding were held outside 
the banking system by the end of 1954 compared with less than 5 p.c. at the end of 1953. 


In contrast to upward trends in other security classifications provincial and guaranteed 
financing was down somewhat in 1954 from the totals shown in 1953. Total financing in 
this category amounted to $400,916,000 of which $226,032,000 represented direct financing 
and $174,884,000 represented financing guaranteed by various provincial goverments. 
These totals compared with $258,500,000 direct provincial financing and $178,116,900 
guaranteed provincial financing in 1953. 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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Provinces which directly entered the 1954 bond market by month, were:— 


Province Month Amount 
$’000 
New mer aty TPR, SS OS hoe VANUATY 11 0G. ate ae eee pee oereees 8,500 
Quebec aan a. Aa. Baise eae os cee VANUATY, $$ Sics:obaiebeachy yore. once 25, 000 
Panes award NSA etree tae cok ereterce Hebruarys.. . siesta eee amen 2,500 
INO VET SCOULD. Bethe ed os alan. tek ieerse om eenaanes ebriiaty: 6.0.0 Waser, Sense 8,000 
ON EATIO < heca fdas teyshosete wins oueunies ooo SE oe MisiC es 6c ets kas tm ne See ee 50, 000 
NOW DIuneWiGh .o%-s00 3 sacs ate eelne etme ses LOLS Cis Gai, ewer acon: «Et Meh cot oN Ae 9,232 
Saskatcohewalr.s &ckns ctine te Omer ee Aprile. oc. oiec charts ee SS oe 10,000 
Prince Hdwardslslandic7 en seeeeeeeeaineiic MAY ois.oca 25.5°5 ane htede aette ERe e 13 
QuebDe Cree tote work Coed eta ents Om emcee ae IMLAY. s ciacravacd vareeabeve! store the ok coe ee ena eae 34,500 
Saskatchewanlacite o:,ctee opuske tetas oe ea ree 1. CA oS AE IEC ac tes hoc Gok: ater : 
Saskatchewan’. 9.5 sacdicere «eens oon ae aes MAN... Re Dh plete ans REE RARER oc es 12,800 
New: Brims wiCkxg 2.54.6 akan ane enna: Sete JUNG ei a ales cls MRR ASR ae ke 9,200 
INewtoundlanG ss. et tac at ae eee a A USUSE se. tases oes Moarcsin dele itt ae eee 12,000 
Manitoba. S3atetace bias ao a ae ae AURUB bs. ccravcye ok ue kethaaene aeee 3,000 
Manitobac cence. cere oct ae ota CAUIZUS bereece ee ke tcre artes cee eee areas 12,000 
Nova Seotiar. rots, Seakee cee Meee November, 2) semen Mikabtts Sea ee 12,000 
Saskatchewalip... ooctse de coe enlace bce ae TWecem DEE shes. ateaci exe ieee Cia 10,000 
"POTAL «hte tc sktdce Savecd ae ee 226,032 


Provincial guaranteed financing at $174,884,000 consisted principally of flotations by 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, and municipal school financing guaranteed by the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. The Province of Ontario guaranteed $100,000,000 in two issues of $50,000,000 © 
each and the Province of Quebec guaranteed one issue at $25,000,000. The very consider- 
able number of school issues guaranteed by the Province of British Columbia totalled 
$22,244,000. 

Other sizable provincial guaranteed financing consisted of a $12,000,000 issue of the 
Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board, a $6,300,000 issue of the British Columbia Power Com- 
mission, and a $4,500,000 issue of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. A number 
of smaller flotations guaranteed by the Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia for municipal and utility improvements made up the remainder 
of the provincial guaranteed total. — 

As distinct from provincial guaranteed municipal issues, direct municipal bond finan- 
cing in 1954 totalled $260,993,664, including $51,352,886 for parochial and miscellaneous 
purposes. This was an increase over the 1953 total of $222,027,065 which included 
$35,242,605 for parochial and miscellaneous purposes. Consequently all municipal finan- 
cing (without provincial guarantees) showed an increase of $38,966,599 over the previous 
year. 

The largest amount borrowed by any one municipality during 1954 was represented 
by two flotations of Metropolitan Toronto at $30,235,000 and $26,155,000. Other muni- 
cipalities borrowing in excess of $3,000,000 were: the City of Montreal, $19,266,000; 
the Metropolitan Commission of Montreal, $3,665,000; the Montreal Transportation 
Commission $27,000,000; the City of Vancouver, $6, 462, 000; the City of Geos Cartier, 
$6,525,000; and the City of Hamilton, $4,498, 903. 

During 1954 corporate financing totalled $606,532,800, an increase of $270,237,000 
over the $336,295,800 total in 1953. The largest single issue ($50,000,000) was syndicated 
for the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited and the largest amount borrowed by any 
one corporation (excluding guarantees for the CNR) was represented by two issues of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway totalling $50,020,000. The first of these issues at $25,020,000 
was raised by the private sale of Equipment Trust Certificates in the United States and 
the second at $25,000,000 represented collateral trust bonds offered on the Canadian 
market. 

Other 1954 corporate borrowers of over $10,000,000 were: British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited, $15,000,000; Canadian Breweries Limited, $15,000,000; The T. Eaton 
Acceptance Company Limited, $20,000,000; Simpsons-Sears Limited, $12,500,000; Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line Company, $30, 000, 000: Steep Rock Mines Limited, $17, 000, 000; 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation of Canada Limited, $15,000, 000: The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, $40,000,000; Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, 
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$30,000,000; Gunnar Mines Limited, $19,500,000; British American Oil Company Limited, 
$15,000,000; Canadian Industries (1954) Limited, $25,000,000; and Dryden Paper Com- 
pany Limited, $10,500,000. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment also took advantage of the strong bond market in 1954. Its issue for $25,000,000 
on the Canadian market was well received by investors. 

A significant trend in the sale of corporate bonds during 1954 pertained to a greater 
offering of convertible securities as a means of raising additional equity capital. Practically 
- all such issues met with a ready reception on the part of investors and many of them later 
sold at substantial premiums, reflecting the strength prevailing on stock markets at the 
time. An increased emphasis on the convertible feature constituted a strong factor which 
tended to narrow the differential between bond and stock yields during 1954. 

In contrast to a general increase in new issues placed at home, Canadian bond sales 
in the United States declined considerably in 1954 from the previous year. This trend 
reflected a closer relationship between interest rates in the two countries and a larger 
prevailing discount for United States funds. Although $306,599,215 of Canadian new 
issues were sold in the United States during 1953, only $173,598,000 were sold during 1954. 

A Directory of “Security Issues Placed During 1954” published in The Monetary 
Times, Annual National Review 1955 shows that six federal. issues (excluding all short 
term financing of less than one year), 37 provincial and guaranteed issues, 644 municipal 
issues (including parochial and miscellaneous) and 80 corporate issues were placed in 1954 
as compared with two federal issues, 25 provincial and guaranteed issues, 589 municipal 
issues and 77 corporate issues in 1953. Thus 767 new issues of all classifications were 
sold in 1954 compared with 693 in 1953. Consequently the total increase of 74 represented 
a dollar increase of $1,523,494,699, i.e., from $2,945,488,665 in 1953 to $4,468,983,364 in 
1954. As already stated, much the greater dollar amount was the result of very consider- 
able increases in relatively few issues of federal and guaranteed financing. In this one 
category the number of issues placed increased by only four while the total dollar amount 
increased by $1,249,992,000. Excluding federal and guaranteed financing the 1954 in- 
crease of 70 issues over 1953 accounted for a corresponding dollar increase of $273,502,699. 


6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1949 to Nov. 1, 1954 
(Source: The Monetary Times) 
8S—eoOOowOs=s«$=S>S—ses—ss—ss eee eee ooo 


Purchases Purchases Total 


Type and Date of Loan y y Applications 
Individuals Corporations Cash Sales 
$’000 $’000 $7000 No. 
War Loans— 
CI mee ee) O40 eters. yr te Sees eae Hp Bins 132,000 68, 000 200,000 178, 363 
Rarer ame RAN OE i 0 a wet be a dts 113,000 187,000 800,000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 
DCO MELO LOAN Eee eel Srieiaicoclsinis.oa ls ovine ke aeee 279,500 450,900 730, 400 968, 259 
Le ped O42 its Es eyes coi, eo, Looe cyck o 335, 600 507, 500 843, 100 1,681, 267 
INOR2S Ts 7G KEE ol I Re a Se i ai 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032, 154 
Lal igy, TEs A OE 6 eae a a eee eg Oa a 529, 500 779,200 1,308, 700 2,668, 420 
INGY ee PLOTS oe, Me, ee EE me eat ea Ak 599,700 775, 300 1,375,000 8,033,051 
TURES) UG 2 Se at: | ae nt eee a 641,500 763, 500 1, 405,000 3,077, 123 
eer) <a Be 9 CO ARS oa aN we ei ane 6 Ne at ae aang 766, 400 751,200 1,517,600 3,021,010 
UME 90 TLS Dy Le a a ee 7 ae ones ee 836, 300 732,600 1,563,619! Bint leper atas 
MUM REBRG FS eo aso aia. ars pola yaaa Wie ta boos ee noe 801, 132 i 2,947, 636 
$ 
Savings Loans—2 
es OUR | Rs ang ae en oe 535, 285, 550 —_ 535, 285,550 1,248, 444 
Pen OE oh CL iy xian vb ded tc on oa hn 287,733,100 — 287,733, 100 910, 742 
RONAA TR eeOT Sa dai steel: een oeey). Sek ee. 260, 491,150 —_ 260, 491, 150 862, 686 
EROS” a “LOE a ee en rE 320, 200,000 — 320, 200, 000 1,015,579 
SRE fey oct pC a ee ee ae A 285, 600, 000 — 285, 600, 000 963, 048 
Nae <9 GS Ee a arin eee ne area 394, 642, 400 — 394, 642, 400 986, 900 
“Se Sih, ihe MIE des tae Re ieee eatin 380,761, 100 —_ 380, 761,100 982,274 
MeN MRR MLO 95 Rs hci eek,» sven saw neve bee « 850, 548, 900 — 850, 548, 900 1,267,506 
LON OY GS, Cs, SEC So eg Oe 9 eg ra 800, 540, 900 —_ 800, 540, 900 1,175,264 


1 Department of Finance figures. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one individual 
for the 1946 issue, $1,000 for the issues of 1947-50 inclusive and $5,000 for the issues of 1951-54. Figures for the issues 
1946-54 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date within the year or in subsequent 


-years. 
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1130 CURRENCY AND BANKING 


”,.—Sales of Canadian Bonds by Class of Bond and Country of Sale 1945-54 
(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Nore.—Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 
edition. 
ME ete evs lef Tv ele ie apne area al AEN OS AES Pete ok es UR lee ot Re A 


Crass or Bonp 


Year Parochial 
Federal ! Provincial Municipal and Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOAD eee 3,577,691, 000 162,002,084 30, 430, 210 10, 952, 500 153, 900, 000 3,934,975, 794 
1O4G 2 nen 985, 285.550 114, 296, 800 140, 815, 491 43, 155, 800 581,499,188 1,865, 052, 829 
TOA Teens 293,333, 100 229,562,000 238, 887, 410 14, 968, 600 379, 674, 500 1,156, 425,610 
19485. seer 445,491,150 312,619, 500 84,014, 291 21,010,000 310,506, 000 1,173,640, 941 
TOA nen: 790, 200,000 ' 449,347,000 134, 796, 184 23, 853, 200 285, 268, 000 1,683, 464, 384 
TODO ee 2,167,600, 000 373, 824, 500 150,369, 281 30, 466, 369 431, 180, 303 3,153, 440, 453 
1O5UES. ae 594, 642, 400 369, 532,000 196, 438, 916 37, 967,921 451,630,000 1, 650, 211, 237 
1052 ee 830,761, 100 426,973,000 147, 690, 940 49, 264, 100 573, 539,000 2,028, 228,140 
1053 a seein 1,950, 548, 900 436, 616, 900 186, 784, 460 35, 242, 605 336, 295, 800 2,945, 488, 665 
O54 Aaa 3, 200, 540, 900 400, 916,000 209,640,778 51, 352, 886 606, 532, 800 4, 468, 983,364 


Nt 


CountTRY OF SALE 


Year 
Canadat United States | United Kingdom Total 
$ $ $ $ 
TOES Rte. cicre ee ee ee cl etree a shenaley set 3,854, 957, 794 80,018, 000 = 3,934, 975, 794 
OAC ATR. SORE. DAs oats ries 1,801, 400, 829 63, 652, 000 — 1,865, 052, 829 
TORT Be RPE a le ities tes icnels env een ahs <biesr este 1,068, 114,610 88,311, 000 _— 1,156, 425,610 
LO4AS Bie DeMeee etait tere. erties eee 1,023,640, 941 150, 000, 000 —_ 1,173,640, 941 
PO4GS SCR wi Re. ch semaines cites Cieaae: 1,543, 464, 384 140, 000, 000 — 1,683, 464, 384 
1950s: atvedienas Paes. cee es 2,980, 740, 453 172,700, 000 — 3, 153, 440, 453 
ODN hove bos. che ate oie Saha eae eR Ta as eee 1,266, 188, 237 384, 023,000 —_ 1,650, 211, 237 
952 Mitte eet ores oe mietectee ce cine ater 1,748,578, 115 284, 650,025 _— 2,028, 228, 140 
LOSS ieeetstais: sree ee se ether ena 2,638, 889, 450 806, 599,215 _ 2,945, 488, 665 
ee ee eset on ae os ab meer 4,295,385, 364 173,598, 000 — 4, 468, 983, 364 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, life and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in 
this kind of business. Special articles relating to insurance that have appeared in previous 
editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of Chapter XXIX under the heading ‘‘Tn- 
surance”’. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British fire 
insurance companies. These, situated usually at the seaports, were operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced business at Mont- 
real in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and the first United States 
company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. A short account of the 
inception of fire insurance in Canada is given in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 846-847. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1954 shows 
that at that date there were 301 fire insurance companies under federal registration; of 
these 75 were Canadian, 89 were British and 137 were foreign companies. In 1875, the 
first year for which authentic records were collected by the Department of Insurance, 
27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. The 
proportionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 
75 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life 
insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 
companies, 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction of K. R. Mac- 
Gregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Total Registered Fire Insurance in Force in Canada 


Of the total amount of fire insurance in force in Canada at the end of 1954, approxi- 
mately 92 p.c. was accounted for by fire insurance companies under federal registration. 
The remainder was held by companies with provincial licences and permits, companies 
which generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation though they may 
be allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 


1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada 1952-54 


ee ee 
ee ooo — — SSS SSS SS SSS 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at Premiums Claims 
Written End of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 

Federal Government Registrations...... 1952 | 35,371,554, 787 | 37,317, 499, 723 TON Tenor 61,124,918 

1953 | 41,091,691, 709 | 41,703,092,570 145,971,915 66,755,144 

1954 | 44,727,908,574 | 45,605, 786, 183 148, 446, 105 70, 443, 828 

Provincial Licencees— 

(a) Provincial companies within prov- 
inces by which they are incorpo- 

Sige U1 O16 Woe ita rae iam ind ig sin gs i ot 2 1952 1,908, 809, 507 2,574, 996, 679 10, 782, 628 5, 322, 188 

1953 2,318, 389, 997 2,977, 148, 786 12,670, 659 6, 670,976 

1954 2,131, 857, 868 2, 893, 838, 379 12,366,273 6, 838, 128 
(b) Provincial companies within prov- 
inces other than those Ag which 

they are incorporated.. POLgs2, 268, 664, 292 294,072,031 912, 623 444, 821 

1953 391,621,441 417,257, 445 881,781 370,798 

1954 118, 855, 767 169,783, 907 851, 246 419,215 

Totals, Provincial Licencees..... 1952 2,177, 473,799 2,869,068, 710 11,695,251 5, 767, 009 

» 1953 2,710,011, 438 3,394, 406, 231 13,552, 440 7,041,774 

1954 2.200 ,,0.19;000 3,063, 622, 286 13,217,919 1,201 5,043 

Teloydssdiondon tse. see oe sree 1952 708,046, 922 908, 257, 933 6,065, 759 2,986, 392 

1953 1,086,373, 258 1, 111,987,781 Tees 7 3,819,776 

1954 972, 866, 520 949, 200, 097 7,159,990 2,785,790 

Grand Totals.................. 1952 | 38,257,075,508 | 41,094,826, 366 157,538, 742 69,878,319 

1953 | 44,888,076,405 | 46,209, 486,582 166,677,532 77,616, 694 

1954 | 47,951, 488,729 | 49,618, 608,566 168, 823,614 80,486, 961 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Fire Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally downward, 
although high fire losses in certain recent years have had the effect of checking that ten- 
dency. The increase in value of insurable buildings and their contents tends to increase 
fire insurance premiums despite the downward trend of the average rate. 


2.—Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under Federal Registration, 
Decennially 1880-1940 and Annually 1941-54 


Nors.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 978, and for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, pp. 847- 


848. 
Net Net Percent- Average 
Amount Premiums Claims age of Gross Amount Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Written Incurred Claims | of Risks Taken Charged per $100 
End of Year during during to Pre- during Year Thereon of 
Year Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ p.c. $ $ $ 
TSSO NAL 411,563, 271 3,479,577! 1, 666,578 2 47-90 384, 051, 861 3,958, 437 1-03 
PS 907 Racks 720,679, 621 5, 836,071! 3,266, 567 2 55-97 620, 723,945 7,019,319 1-13 
SOR eee 992, 332, 360 8,331, 9481 7,774, 2932 93-31 803, 428, 654 10,031, 735 1-25 
110 3... 2,034, 276,740 18,725, 5314 10, 292, 3932 54-96 1,817,055, 685 24, 684, 296 1-36 
LO20N ae 5, 969, 872,278 50,527,937! 21,935,3872 43-41 6,790,670, 610 71,143,917 1-05 
LOS Re ee 9,672,996, 973 52,646, 520 30, 427, 968 57-71 10,311,193, 608 82,700, 147 0-80 
LOAO ie 10, 737, 568, 226 41,922,312 15, 444, 927 36-84 12,072,174,014 72,682,679 0-60 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


OPERATIONS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


2.—Fire Insurance by Companies O 


perating under Federal Registration, 
Decennially 1880-1940 and Annually 1941-54—concluded 
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Net Net Percent- Average 
Amount Premiums Claims age of Gross Amount Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Written Incurred Claims | of Risks Taken Charged per $100 
End of Year during during to Pre- during Year Thereon of 
Year Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ 

1941..... 11,386, 819, 286 49, 305, 539 17, 814, 322 36-13 13, 345, 610, 185 85, 877, 389 0-64 
Ue 12,565, 212, 694 47,272, 440 20, 360, 534 43-07 12,759, 419, 939 84, 168, 663 0-66 
1943.5... 3. 13, 386, 782, 873 47, 153, 094 22,181,244 47-04 12, 838, 807, 204 84, 047, 821 0-65 
1944: .... 14, 174, 130, 630 55,027,051 28,921,930 52-56 14,572,876, 024 96,065,279 0-66 
LOdB ie. 5. 15,054, 848, 612 58, 335, 728 30, 585, 357 52-43 10,096, 447,8938] 72,872,125 0-72 
i) eee 17,376, 429, 865 68, 825, 470 35,379, 627 51-40 11,744, 234,2453| 82,696,662 0-70 
POA iis: ear. 19, 926, 683, 282 86,774, 952 39,513,014 45-54 15, 452, 832,2193) 106,427,978 0-69 
1948..... 23,021, 215, 478 98,191,514 45, 1438, 565 45-98 16, 986,228, 8663} 119,222,396 0-70 
1949..... 25,971,300, 213 103, 955, 183 46, 567, 188 44-80 17,618, 541,1533) 129,711,596 0-74 
ao 28,957,395, 702 | 115,648,449 58, 524, 685 50-61 19,870, 295,0022) 143,661,997 0-72 
iphas ss. 33, 490,653,184 | 134,496,218 52,086,541 38-73 23, 569, 483, 7333} 166,791,056 0-71 
MODS. oo. 8 37,317, 499,723 | 139,777,732 61,124,918 43-73 24,754, 216,3653| 172,398,726 0-70 
1953 )5,°¢ i. 41, 703,092,570 | 145,971,915 66,755, 144 45-73 28, 482,966,9823) 189,037,552 0-66 
19h docs 45, 605, 786, 183 148, 446, 105 70, 448, 828 47-45 30,695,978, 4973} 195,933, 814 0-64 


NR a a a a ee ee ee 


_} Net premiums received. 2 Net claims paid. 3 Not comparable with 1944 and previous years since 
this figure indicates ‘‘Gross direct written’’, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 


Premiums Written and Claims Incurred.—The relationship of claims incurred 
to premiums written is shown by province in Table 3 for fire insurance companies registered 
by the Federal Government. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British and 
Foreign Companies Operating under Federal Registration by Province 1953 and 1954 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


————————— 


Canadian Companies 


British Companies Foreign Companies 


Year and Province 


Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1953 
Newiolwnolani..... os sc ae cee, 280, 089 95,036 ie heave 424, 381 425,810 201,594 
Prinee Edward Island............... 157,745 23,195 328,094 42, 822 161, 066 7,699 
RS Auea SO GUO, eon: i. S ecsdnoucce Baths, on 1,644,943 605, 644 2,504, 532 1, 266, 441 1,337,618 715, 436 
New Brunswick........ AAAS tsk hota, asco 1,218,919 461,919 2,224, 638 987, 300 lap yp aay 621,338 
POO O MMe Sr en a iad cy, tr elegn Cy 11,924, 834 5, 858,624 |} 16,472,192 8,398,164 || 16,001,848 8,790, 622 
On bAriOneen ees ce 17,041,598 | 7,306,536 || 18,994,615 | 10,214,979 |] 20,685,389 9, 655, 838 
NUIEEODE Cee ihre s Me te 3,174,584 1,465, 176 2,150, 468 1,501, 734 2,269, 822 15212,,076 
Pape rehewane f00 0 tae al 3,309, 364 861,317 1,477,536 325,979 1,879, 268 567,374 
PAEDCLUR. ore re, coe heed eS 3,616, 385 1, 290, 143 3,729, 848 1, 441, 983 3, 676, 899 1,325, 182 
British Columbiasres. 1... k.e 3,544, 802 1,038, 444 5,175,523 1,818, 883 6,045, 504 1,941, 663 
mtvouner Canada! 4,000...) et. e 331,549 —9,096 27, 426 105, 327 312,195 7,916 
CANANA, 1905. bk occ ee 46,244,812 | 18,996,938 || 54,237,199 | 26,527,993 | 54,127,976 | 25,047,038 
954. 

Newhound anda cece o°4..8s.siecehnase o's 0: 318,288 165,585 1,059,331 561,294 395, 335 259, 937 
Prince Edward Island............... 175; 942 57,614 336, 307 98, 654 167, 763 69, 946 
REO COL MGA) kis ee cise No so 1,812,385 792,662 2,806, 437 1,240,249 1, 654, 183 573,589 
New Brunswick...... 1,258,270 443,090 2,265,021 862,049 1, 367, 243 750, 353 
reper eee eee ot 12, 426, 353 6,091,469 || 16, 492,677 7,532,771 |} 16,288, 254 7,665, 494 
POBUATIO S96 et we ee cone a.’ 17, 228,210 8,710,153 || 18, 675, 853 9,402,327 || 19,838,540 9,855, 685 
MESA, Weve. cir eh eu, soe 3, 428, 303 Dol LOB Lo 2,535,995 2,041, 126 2,560, 953 2,612,553 
Saskatchewan...... 3,407,729 1,284, 693 1,673, 848 052, 222 2,118, 687 688,214 
rite eee Rovio blue ee cage Ds DOdy Sd. 1,330,095 3,775, 813 1,767,038 3,678, 219 1,719; 024 
PEE C OUD f ting hs con sd Gay OL 1,141,793 5, 457, 564 2,069,065 5,975, 897 2,037,011 
PeOuien Canadal,...... ccs cane 91,924 — 37,669 | 249, 861 173,373 205, 423 42,170 
Cannas 195%...) 2. 47,243,982 | 22,089,800 | 55,328,707 | 26,300,168 || 54,250,497 | 26,273,976 


any 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be apportioned to 


one province. 
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Classification of Fire Risks.—The Department of Insurance compiles, from in- 
formation supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business in 
Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 21 classes of risks. The 
experience of 1952 and 1953 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Percentage of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada by All Companies Oper- 
ating under Federal Registration by Class of Risk 1952 and 1953 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


Class of Risk 1952 1953 Class of Risk 1952 1953 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Dwellings, excluding farms— Lumber yards, pulpwood and standing 
Probe cbe dy louie kao mys ace aenenen aevere een tere 40-74 | 438-39 LIM DCE a ee facies ante ener eee 26-50 18-69 
IETrOteCbecanrealnle ne cantarcan Meurer 36-57 | 38-61 || Wood=working plants.....¢..-2-... 16. 43-23 | 44-18 
Wnprotected Hoste eras te arucpoecers elenc 42-40 | 40-78 || Metal- yore ee garages and 
earna DUnlcine sweetness ree 48-73 | 56-32 hangars.. Les Me Petite te tart il rune Liner se ee A olaye) 
Churches, public buildings, educational Mining rigke fret eee) i een 19-07 46-19 
and social service institutions Reh chr BAT 36-83 41-94 || Railway and public utility risks....... 37-63 47-87 
Wiatehouses ite) timee dec eee meee aogaee i 39-10 | 50-50 || Miscellaneous manufacturing risks.. 54-15 | 63-45 
Retail stores, office buildings, banks Miscellaneous non-manufacturing risks| 42-69 49-08, 
AUCMINO LE See ey. eee ek ine Nea ae 51-46 46-56 |} Sprinklered risks of whatever nature 
Contents of above item..............-. 45-17 | 48-28 OL OCCUPANCY, ence ere ee eee 42-68 | 49-47 
Foods, food and beverage plants....... 71-56 26-59 || Use and occupancy and profits, ex- 
Flour and cereal mills, grain elevators...| 145-86 | 23-34 cluding rental insurance............. 34-85 64-96 
Oilrigksiotallikinds# nae. Aeneas eae. 30-60 | 147-59 ——— 
Saweandishinelemillga cs ereemaeen 45-12 | 32-77 AVGTagesS. .... acc. sc taiacassehick 45-59 | 46-27 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies under 
Federal Registration 


Tables 5 to 7 show the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of registered com- 
panies transacting fire insurance in Canada from 1950 to 1954. The majority of fire in- 
surance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 of this Chapter. 
Totals only are given here because it is impossible for such companies to allocate their 
assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure among the various types 
of business transacted. Table 28, p. 1153, gives similar information for registered 
companies whose transactions are confined to casualty insurance. 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance or Fire 
and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1950-54 


Assets 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Realestate! a8. 947. ar 3 both Sis «so oe hae oes 2,890,580 | 4,995,436 | 5,593,805 | 6,255,956 6,503,225 
isoans onwrealsestate: 6...6 Sis ON eS8 Se eee Se 4,503, 686 4,638,405 | 5,246,897 | 5,807,459 6,318, 841 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............: -.0.0.. 146, 468,315 1156, 851,549 170,943,515 |202,535,243 | 234,370, 837 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding...... 15,864,962 | 18,047,447 | 20,311,328 | 23,925,966 22,089, 460 
(CAG Oates Fan sumer csi ant Aves ean Ales Mer dene alk abi 17,768,620 | 20,292,975 | 25,163,593 | 26,096,937 | 24,849, 452 
Interestian d'retuisac 5. ws +e sib fete ieee ee ee. 1,011, 235 1,166, 123 1,307,241 1,563,005 1,790, 967 
Other assets. < ae. were Seem tees coarse tba co eee 9,985,911 9,571,384 | 12,567,762 | 13,695,597 14, 929, 457 


Totals, Canadian Companies............... 198,493,309 | 215,563,319 | 241,134,141 | 279,880,163 310,852,239 


FINANCES OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 1135 
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5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance or Fire 
and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1950-54—concluded 


I 
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Assets 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


$ $ $ $ $ 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


PCEED .CSLALORS.t. Se ORE, AO cis occas « 961,944 | 1,181,210 | 1,194,861 1,926,911 2,170,274 
MSOANSIOM-LOALESLALO, tel. c. Barc cack Soe nce ays 164, 226 302, 606 432,799 555, 487 606,046 
Bonds, debentures and stocks..............e00005 97,514,151 |104,060,718 |116, 251,691 |137, 102,887 | 158,046, 165 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding...... 12,954,003 | 14,205,780 | 16,505,580 | 18,093,533 | 18,044,505 
RIN e ORTOIT OS IAER 5.386 5c0S Rabe» Bae. Golde 18,221,377 | 15,711,722 | 17,393,338 | 16,390,340 | 16,057,530 
Ruberomtran dG TARtESY. 3% oa 0c d a bs as DE: RS oh 392, 966 455,366 578, 566 813,580 818, 360 
other assets mCanada.. 2) sii e..... 50m causes. 2,372,088 | 2,264,071 | 4,221,756 | 3,393,573 3,930,411 

Totals, British Companies................. 127,580,705 | 138,181,473 | 156,578,591 | 178,276,311 | 199,673,288 

Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 

Prmtesha tes Sess fees 86 en oad. pte ie kh — — —_ 120,715 2,110, 147 
ieoansion realestate. .'..).k6k. ses... cosas een. — 2,500 9,620 49, 562 57,263 
Bonds, debentures and stocks.................... 78,612,365 | 97,101,459 |103,138,393 |115,086,150 | 139,851,824 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding...... 8,825,587 | 10,778,167 | 11,939,796 | 13,291,023 12, 450, 495 
mie Ped: dee EE ee) | kee ue Mer, ne Bk hon 19,236,339 | 20,275,628 | 19,348,848 | 17,756,320 | 18,662,254 
BURR MME ELIE IRSTIER ican ees cg treeteord otros cree nokncinc 454,347 617,072 730, 838 855, 602 1,132,964 
Other assets in Canada:...........ce0ceeceeceeees 1,036, 804 978,455 995,483 | 1,445,365 1,561, 945 

Totals, Foreign Countries.................. 108,165,442 | 129,753,281 | 136,157,978 | 148,604,737 | 175,826,892 


a ee ee 


6.— Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance or 
Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1950-54 


SSeS 
Liabilities 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


_ |S — | | 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Reserve for unsettled claims...................4. 28,705,334 | 33,587,225 | 39,243,044 | 46,360,141 | 52,184,491 
Reserve of unearned premiums..........:......+. 54,957,195 | 61,181,368 | 72,835,541 | 84,143,924 | 89,004,119 
UCD SSIS S50 oo ae eds a eae oe eee 30,700,595 | 34,251,492 | 38,447,531 | 45,012,011 50, 327,042 

Totals, Canadian Companies............... 114,363,124 | 129,020,085 | 150,526,116 | 175,516,076 | 191,515,652 
Excess of assets over liabilities....... Iiic eia Cotes erehets 84,130,185 | 86,548,234 | 90,608,025 | 104,364,087 | 119,336,587 
Gapital stock paid up... ..06a.8... as os dale dae’. 20,972,569 | 21,650,941-| 21,821,506 | 26,794,015 26, 608, 532 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reserve for unsettled claims..................005 21,082,932 | 23,970,608 | 29,923,183 | 33,487,508 | 34,926,550 
Reserve of unearned premiums................... 51,689,258 | 58,523,291 | 63,633,033 | 69,458,924 | 73,579,394 
PIE abet NAT, ead orl sf DR ce Chace toe 6,084,969 | 7,148,429 | 8,929,705 | 9,530,557 | 10,975,051 
Totals, British Companies................. 78,857,159 | 89,642,328 | 102,485,921 | 112,476,989 | 119,480,995 
Excess of assets over liabilities................... 48,723,546 | 48,539,145 | 54,092,670 | 65,799,322 | 80,192,293 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserve for unsettled claims....................- 12,433,787 | 16,611,126 | 19,635,404 | 21,352,080 | 24,235,810 
Reserve of unearned premiums................... 46,992,438 | 54,786,519 | 57,069,975 | 67,054,303 | 72,779,418 
EA RSGIR IIIS ao taccrvitencls waglhee osPoonrre ot Sverre gw atervne 4,857,331 | 8,801,763 | 12,031,608 | 8,206,389 9,608, 429 
Totals, Foreign Companies................. 64,283,556 | 80,149,408 | 88,736,987 | 96,612,772 | 106,623,657 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding capital.| 43,881,886 | 49,603,873 | 47,420,991 51,991,965 | 69,203,235 
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7.—_Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting ~ 
Fire Insurance or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1950-54 


Income and Expenditure 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Net premiums written, fire and other insurance... 
Interest, dividends and rents earned.............. 
Sandry 1bemiss Che. Wen sae oo Serene stays own aeeiete 


Totals, Canadian Companies.............. 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Neti premiumsiwrittentaie acc a-wanitr cc as.e-t- 
Interest, dividends and rents earned............. 
Sundrytems. ho. ats. see ose eee ee 


Totals, British Companies................. 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


INEt premiilims Wiitcensn.ssen sees cree trea tie 
Interest, dividends and rents earned............. 
Sundry fitems’? 295.5 29224 eee S.. SE 


Totals, Foreign Companies................. 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Incurred ‘forpclanmsn(iine yh nei aerate etn oe 
Generalexpensess (fire) Piste ses eee ea 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............2......- 
General/expenses: (casalty me. 252 052., .25e4 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders............ 
Premium taxes and lees. esa es eee 
THGOMetaxtee sete ott oe oa eet mee eae 
Hixcess' profits tax: vests eo one aces eee eee 
Provincial corporation income tax................ 
Dividends to policyholders...................... 
Britishand toreienitaxes me... ites aaaee ee 


Totals, Canadian Companies............... 


Excess of income over expenditure................ 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Inecurred'tor! claims: |(Gire)), fe seen cae cates ee 
General expensesntire) terse ck eset 
Incurred foriclarms (casualtyaa. a. a+. ees ee. 
General expenses (castialty)..........5..:.s+-+.- 
Premiuimietaxes. and fees kan..1c nee). erseene tare 
I COTE HARE WME Airs. 5 Oe Oe ud ee dee 
‘Hixeessrpro fitsstax seri seviiee tec dates as ee NEE 
Provincial corporation income tax................ 


Totals, British Companies................. 


Excess of income over expenditure................ 


1950 


94,957,384 
5,064, 567 
176, 657 


1951 


108,123,353 
5, 580, 820 
69,074 


1952 


130,971,373 
6, 162,349 
91, 689 


1953 


150,232,977 
7,257, 165 
50,323 


89,786, 671 


100,198,608 


113,773,247 


84, 262,573 
1, 402, 786 


65, 299, 390 
1,897, 135 
15, 541 


67, 212, 066 


15, 862, 354 
14, 324, 556 
30,978,046 
21,840,069 
1,994, 347 
2,402, 244 
1,573, 799 
1,064 

90, 506 
238, 828 
480, 858 


95, 563, 249 


88, 814, 365 
2,390, 403 


’ 


137,225,411 


104,718,151 
1,879, 278 
683 


96, 400, 962 
2,841, 987 
306 


91, 206, 626 


15, 234, 667 
14,805,015 
39, 134, 232 
26,733,771 
2,163, 564 
2,741, 200 
2, 666, 768 


158, 832 
337, 463 
429, 629 


99, 243, 235 


16, 838, 349 
17,326, 626 
46, 145, 163 
31,377, 886 
1,744, 884 
3, 263, 691 
3,023,178 


3,539 
423,210 
194, 844 


104,405,141 


10, 411, 937 


24,094, 197 
18,796, 326 
19,016,349 
14,634, 521 
2,165,783 
270, 200 
—787 

8, 569 


78,985, 158 


9,368, 106 


21,419, 537 
20, 450, 532 
24,491,516 
17,565, 922 
2,456, 255 

723, 940 


23,725 


87,131, 427 


6,680, 685 | 10,020,948 


129,341,376 


157,540,465 


114,579,615 
2,394, 320 


99,870,745 
3,074,211 
4,490 


102,949,446 


19, 600, 009 
19,747,276 
52,465,514 
35, 337,754 
2,135, 132 
3, 633, 653 
4,093,395 


1,840 
510, 326 
398, 337 


137,923,236 


16, 884, 041 


24,457,192 
21,716,054 
28, 222, 840 
19, 924, 643 
2,645, 281 
1,180, 203 


—1,411 


98, 144, 802 
8, 453,310 


19, 617, 229 


26,527,993 
22,970,000 
30,316, 653 
21,853, 236 
2,864,731 
1,494, 352 


—2,579 


106,024,386 
10, 947,583 


1954 


155, 187, 056 
8, 662, 491 
11,664 


163,861,211 


119, 786, 767 


108, 663, 975 
3,681, 599 
24, 606 


“112,370,180 


22,212, 410 
20, 631, 493 
56,090, 769 
39, 195, 328 
3, 492,049 
3, 802, 959 
6,527, 586 


—362 
683. 657 
411,975 


| 153,047,864 
10,813,347 


26, 300, 168 
24, 221,542 
33, 184, 765 
23, 669, 220 
2,968,115 
2,043, 669 


112,387,479 
10, 277, 467 
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7.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting 
Fire Insurance or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1950-54 


—concluded. 
Income and Expenditure 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE—conel. 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Ineutred for; claims (fire). 122.0... 21,777,434 | 19,050,759 | 23,728,023 | 25,047,048 | 26,273,976 
General expenses (fre) <2) sexes os accce ae anweiee 16,120,209 | 18,385,823 | 19,317,717 | 21,162,232 | 22,595,036 
Incurred for claims (casualty).............00e005. 9,498,697 | 19,270,657 | 23,253,049 | 25,659,436 | 29,812,805 
General expenses (casualty)..........0.00ccceeees 7,048,391 | 11,810,013 | 13,805,059 | 15,260,850 20,327, 921 
Premium, taxes and (608. os... es soe oh ae 1,708,675 | 2,226,447 | 2,330,267 | 2,466,150 2,708.901 
HOV RTEE TSB nein oe Ris Rene Wi OE ee aa Aa ee tae 5 ie 444,131 1,184,098 1, 237,088 807,381 1,888, 543 
TOXGESS NOM TS. UAN. . cs abectlance Mthetfss ossy duveckee« — — — — —_ 
Provincial corporation income tax................ 41,079 39, 303 —1,571 —197 — 363 
Dividends or savings credited to subscribers..... 3,435,151 5,269,798 | 5,264,013 1,243,501 1,490, 876 
Totals, Foreign Companies................. 60,073,767 | 77,236,898 | 88,933,645 | 91,646,401 | 105,097,695 
Excess of income over expenditure................ 7,138,299 | 13,969,728 | 10,309,610 | 11,303,045 7,272, 485 


Subsection 4.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 8 to 11, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the Statistical Bulletin of the Association of 
Canadian Fire Marshals and the Dominion Fire Prevention Association prepared by the 
Dominion Fire Commissioner. Federal and other property losses not included in these 
figures amounted to $7,804,914 in 1954 from 2,760 fires. 


8.—Statistics of Fire Losses 1943-54 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-42 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078. Earlier figures from 1898 may be obtained 
from the Department of Insurance. 


Loss | Deaths Loss | Deaths 


Fires Property Fires Property 
Year Reported Loss} Garin ee Year Reported Loss! Capita Ake 
No $ $ No No. $ $ No 
Sth «3 « 47,594 31, 464, 710 2-67 319 1949.1, SYED: 54, 500 65, 159, 044 4-94 542 
OP Ae a 50,719 40, 562, 478 3°39 30%: i] 19502) 55.2. 59,710 81,525,298 5-88 441 
ES 52,173 41, 903, 020 3-46 SOR HIB ODL. | cdaets oe 60,317 76,919,357 5-64 535 
POG S... «3. 55, 400 49, 413, 363 4-01 4080 12 1952..2 oho: 64, 057 80, 690, 123 5-74 572 
OL EA? bt. 52,931 57,050, 461 4-53 390 POSS. Ades. 2. 67,519 84, 270, 896 5-70 477 
MOOSE eh as 53, 048 67,144, 473 5-21 493 || 1954........ 68, 620 91,345, 728 6-01 479 
1 Excludes federal jurisdiction losses, including forests. 2 Newfoundland included for 1950 only. 


The provincial property losses for 1951-54 given in Table 9 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. The percentages of the provincial totals uninsured in 1954 were: Prince 
Edward Island 48; Nova Scotia 28; New Brunswick 29; Quebec 20; Ontario 13; 
Manitoba 17; Saskatchewan 13; Alberta 37; British Columbia 48; and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories 22. Uninsured losses formed 22-p.c. of total losses for Canada. 
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9.—Fire Losses by Province 1951-54 

eeeee—"“"“=«=$=«=s<sOon09amS?@@$0O30wW0OOOOOOwaoaoooaowaoaqoaqoaojoOoooooooooe eee oo 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Province or Territory . 
Property Losst Rophhedul come ak Coane 
/ $ $ $ No. $ $ 
725, 893 475, 265 231,616 "” 358 452, 644 4-31 
4,547,955 2,097,216 2,957,326 1,787 2,892,511 4-30 
2,865, 881 3,320, 340 2,993, 167 2,055 2,683,195 4-91 
25,933,975 | 26,774,705 | 31,676,545 28,203 | 28,926,095 6-59 
Ontarioes2 5.374.220. am. | eRe re 23,241,177 | 27,615,682 | 25,882,184 22,401 | 29,275,559 5-80 
Manito baen a. erie nto! te me ene e 2,377,092 2,667, 303 4,279,618 2,143 5, 827, 145 7:04 
Saskatchewan? .ss.o8sn state eee 2,776,614 3,525,799 2,372,885 1,817 8,125,924 3°56 
PAID GR tae ol: Bo ees otc en ee 4,661, 963 4,545, 444 5, 652,339 2,574 7,657,085 7:37 
British @ommbiag. yee tacetiate 8, 604, 426 9,603,231 8,080, 490 7,094 | 10,177, 702 8-04 
YWukOnand Ns Wale onee teen 1,184,381 65, 138 144, 726 ‘ 188 327, 868 12-14 
CanaGa ne ohne tee 76,919,357 | 80,690,123 | 84,270,896 68,620 | 91,345,728 6-01 
a ee a as Se 
1 Excludes federal jurisdiction losses, including forests. ? Based on official estimates of population given 


at p. 151 
10.—Fire Losses by Type of Property 1952-54 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ee —— SSeS SSeS 


1952 s 1953 1954 
Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 
TReSiGOn tial ius vit onde oa ec «acces 47,732 | 18,387,258 45,350 | 17,775,863 50,053 | 19,715,956 
Mercantile)! Mee) ted. et 6,756 | 23,969, 142 6,265 | 20,203,222 6, 823 24,498, 604 
OEY Pec. Se ae ee ee Sa Air oe Od Lob 7al 3,4 elm 4,316 | 6,852,856 4,580 6,971,345 
Manufactiring.°...0..ceec cee ce 3,685 | 6,036,451 1,086 | 15,254,972 1,171 | 11,863,899 
Institutional and assembly.......... 715 | 4,197,097 827 | 2,908, 444 893 5, 558, 156 
Miscellaneous: 36h5 4th: 3,802 | 14,628, 448 9,725 | 21,275,539 5,100 | 22,737,768 
Totalsistiscs cone nae 64,057 | 80,690,123 67,519 | 84,270,896 68,620 | 91,345,728 


11.—Value of Property Loss by Reported Cause of Fire 1952-54 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


iL. aa i tho Le eee 


1952 1953 1954 
Reported Cause Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Smokers’ carelessness............... 24,080 | 3,656,246 26,701 4,074, 463 27,152 5, 633, 455 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke : 

pipes... #eet.’. | BAR BOR IR: Le: 6,221 | 4,404, 263 6,156 | 4,861,335 6,379 5, 588,714 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 5,585 | 10,772,833 5, 768 8,994, 851 6,074 10, 388,088 
Matches, 40:5. 4: WO O18 ee eh 2, 466 957,104 2,480 | 1,347,408 2,513 830,381 
Defective and overheated chimneys 

Aid fluesi.t.. eee ee 2,407 | 2,121,604 2,352 | 1,957,689 2,517 2,414, 477 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 2,141 2,017,627 1,560 1,684, 169 2,177 Tool. s2k 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,357 | 38,017, 787 2,021 | 2,619,905 2,047 3,063,351 
Lights, other than electric........... 1,188 [elsorsis 1, 267 934,577 1,316 1, 462,033 
Lightnifig Mier eee ake le... 1, 403 913, 653 1,904 | 1,293,879 2,045 15750,257 
Sparks on'roolsviiis SIRs ee 707 499 , 239 491 627,060 470 364, 170 
Exposure fives er, Seetee ra ee 608 1, 236,021 494 746, 803 495 1,102,622 
Spontaneous ignition................. 416 | 2,233,477 860 | 1,436,377 298 1,142,136 
[NOOR GIAPISIE 5500 xo scscmonebacanch 282 | 1,363,519 448 | 1,747,956 299 1,556, 006 
Miscellaneous known causes (ex- 

plosions, fireworks, friction, hot 

grease or metal, steam and hot 

water pipes, eter). eran ee 7,353 | 6,039,108 7,442 | 7,138,855 6, 589 8, 461,008 
Usknowmerst). US pede 26 7,843 | 40,321,829 8,075 | 44,805,569 8,249 45,937,209 


rr en ee ee ee 


DOCSIS ote tercun eee ee ees 64,057 | 80,690, 123 67,519 | 84,270,896 68,620 | 91,345,728 
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Section 2.—Life Insurance* 


Life insurance in force in Canada in companies registered by the Federal Government 
(exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) was over $23,134,000,000 at the end of 1954, an 
increase of over $1,907,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in force 
expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, which 
had shown an advancing trend from 1951 to 1953, dropped in 1954 to the lowest level 
since the end of World War II. 


In Force Increase Per- 
Year at Beginning in Force centage 
of Year for the Year Gain 
$ $ 

1930 rier tn ocr seis oie cle ee reer cares 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5-4 
LORS: . RS cps tae sacle one etaneraneren enciole eee 6, 221,000, 000 38, 000, 000 0-6 
1940 <  Reeitheiehs Liste tevate Dios rare crete on ear oo ad abevon nee 6,776, 000, 000 199,000, 000 2-9 
VOSS, er, Sok Carl tors et deem cckareete tape cste we hier e 9,189,000, 000 612, 000, 000 6-7 
1956. aepoiretorte, SekcrcisiAate re. Outros aracterarcte slats, eave 9,751,000, 000 1,061,000, 000 10-9 
1947. Prepac mo eiieeeitnate oc ste «to « smile aici 10, 812, 000, 000 1,088, 000, 000 10-1 
LO48., < epee etter tor its eee PIN. « STS wees Wietthae este 11,900, 000, 000 1,205,000, 000 10-1 
TQ4Q: Sotentte te tictask SORGRIG « sfike ee? oamangaied 13, 105,000,000 1,303,000, 000 9-9 
1.95 0: terres tee et cbe tistetenyaher <5 aysus scien ciate ase 14, 409, 000, 000 1,337,000, 000 9-3 
TOS]. Beercepertee ei ccaee kat. saree ieee ieee 15,746,000, 000 1, 490, 000, 000 9-5 
TOG2), Elen reacties migcerens ae olan ghertonete cictaletctecomelons 17, 236, 000, 000 1, 855, 000, 000 10-8 
1953 | Sapien Sea. Peretti eae haere 19,091,000, 000 2,136,000, 000 11-2 
LOB 4D Speers, il, San. neem cote 21,227,000, 000 1,907,000, 000 9-0 


* All the amounts given in the tables of this Section are net amounts after deduction of reinsurance ceded. 


Subsection 1.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Force in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered by the 
Federal Government, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by companies 
licensed by the provinces. Table 12 summarizes the volume of business transacted in 
Canada by Canadian, British and foreign life insurance companies and fraternal societies, 
whether registered by the Federal Government or licensed by the provinces. 


12.—Life Imsurance Transacted in Canada 1954 


New Insurance 
Business Transacted by— eS Claims! Policies in Force, 
_ Effected Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
Rederal Registrations... ...6.00.5... cbbswsceee canes 492,724,797 158,379,492 |2, 705,286,224 |23,481, 238, 631 
ILaAnrgek 1d We chee in A RO ois Ate eo Ore ae 486, 396, 759 154, 236,765 |2,656, 507,636 |23, 133, 695,025 
HratoriasuCICbIESe te eee oe noo cert an 6,328,038 4,142,727 48, 728, 588 347, 543, 606 
Provincial Licemcees..........5......ccccc cess eceeewes 27,842, 856 8,932,337 | 280,919,279 | 1,290,183, 490 
Provincial Companies within Province by which 
they are Incorporated— 
linfe Companies i226. . rec aee a ERR ee 16,992,734 4,259,389 | 196,414,288 811,038, 511 
ira Gera BOCISEIES ie See On Sew Ke IEE es Oe weed 6,383, 185 2,772,022 46,146,117 277,200, 589 
Provincial Companies in Provinces other than those . 
by which they are Incorporated-- 
TE EuCOIMPAMICS es csise hee kt lee aes cee aen tae 2,354,074 576, 644 20, 352, 957 94, 627,831 
AT AVOCD I USOCIELICS. veers cislocjo'e'e Servis aroaloceceraeis selects 2,112,863 1,324, 282 18,005, 917 107,316, 559 
GANIC: T OCAIS fees onan ei tae use oie wep tess 520,567,653 | 167,311,829 |2,986, 155,503 |24, 771,422,121 
Canadian Life Companies— 
LN CGxa (oral bee ie Ana Siero. Aa se a A 325, 129, 646 104, 473, 434 |1,822,846,680 |15, 764, 893, 293 
]2ihob ia UWS | 2 Se ER a eee Ss OS RT eee eA 19, 346, 808 4, 836, 033 216, 767, 245 905, 666, 342 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
OGG as 8 SER ti Se Metts, se ri eagle itagnes 2,895,525 2,410, 904 33, 129,586 203, 899,002 
PELTON ALI OA TTRON She ar tetr eco Res cle a: ista le oho Te ois, ahora vue’ 8 8, 496, 048 4,096, 304 64, 152,034 384, 517, 148 
Metis dile-coMpanies.. 5.0.1. cb fee cor cceseudces sods 14, 150, 968 3,931,416 | 104,253,783 596, 756, 619 
Morais ie COMPANIES: «coat chee sce os Rolance dates dss 147,116,145 45,831,915 | 729,407,173 | 6,772,045, 113 
Horéigariraternal societies. 220..2s.-sceoten toe eae: 3,482,513 1, 731, 823 15,599,002 143, 644, 604 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1950-54 AMOUNT 
PER 


CAPITA 


, 


TOTAL 
| AMOUNT 


1930 1935 


1954 BASED ON PRELIMINARY FIGURES 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Life Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has almost doubled since 1944—evidence of the general re- 
cognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against 
misfortune. During 1954 life insurance business was transacted in Canada by 66 active 
companies having federal registration, including 31 Canadian, six British and 29 foreign 
companies. In addition there were seven British and three foreign companies which wrote 
no new insurance during the year, their business being confined to policies already on 
their books. One foreign company registered in 1954 had written no business in Canada, 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 17, 
include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licencees. However as indicated in Table 12 operations of 
the companies included account for 93-4 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 


OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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13.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and Annually 1941-54 


Norre.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given at p. 958 of the 1988 Year Book, and for 1901-39 at p. 855 of the 1942 


British 


Companies 


Insurance in Force Dee. 31 


Foreign 
Companies 


Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1145-1149. 


Insurance 
in Force 


per 
Capita! 


New 
Insurance 
Effected 

during Year 


Se eee eS Oe ee ee ey 


edition. 
Year Canadian 
Companies 
$ 

ESB0 7s oa. HAIER 37,838,518 
RSMO sence ease ws = 135, 218,990 
TOU eatce sanarcn > eo 267, 151,086 
LAU Les ad aageage BAe te 565, 667,110 
AU We retest eee s cate 1, 664, 348, 605 
ASW ayers cece chee 4,319,370, 209 
BOAO. cranasors ote cle 4,609, 213,977 
i pl alae aa 4,835,925, 659 
ENS e cock auttis oe oe 5, 184,568, 369 
pA sn eke Cs 5,586, 515, 285 
OAS ass rates 0.6 28's 6,001, 984, 634 
EOS Mesa? ies sas 6, 440,615, 383 
EOS Oper tan acu ee 7,201,285, 815 
UGE rs sea. o len 7,964, 185, 291 
UG) SB aes rer 8, 830, 952, 866 
EAD reste «ales iis ols 9,808,084, 850 
te 0 ange i oe a 10, 756, 249, 942 
WSL tenet os eee 11, 807, 992, 826 
TOG. Bo kehot Bie 13,085, 349, 418 
(IA tele dae ete 14, 526, 740, 295 
TODA R aa. ca co 15,764, 893, 293 


19,789, 863 
31,613,730 
39, 485,344 
47,816,775 
76, 883, 090 
117, 410, 860 
145, 603, 299 


145,597,309 
152, 289, 487 
162, 287,617 
171,997,834 
183,779,511 
205, 626, 216 
238,614, 767 


270, 105, 626 
306,032, 801 
342, 878, 530 
391,382, 883 
443,275,711 
519, 137, 847 
596, 756, 619 


33, 643, 745 
81,591, 847 
124, 433, 416 
242,629,174 
915,793,798 
2,055, 502, 125 
2,220, 505, 184 


2,367, 027,774 
2,538, 897, 449 
2,785,290, 816 
2,965,501, 763 
3,126, 645, 941 
3, 405, 480, 833 
3,697, 458, 162 


4,004,294, 358 
4,294, 644, 199 
4,646, 707,595 
5,036, 207,593 
5,562,003, 368 
6, 181,027,477 
6,772,045, 113 


1 Based on official estimates of population given at p. 151. 


91,272, 126 
248, 424,567 
431,069, 846 
856, 113,059 

2,657, 025, 493 
6, 492, 283, 194 
6, 975, 322, 460 


7,348,550, 742 
7,875,755, 305 
8, 534,093,718 
9,139, 484, 231 
9,751,040, 835 
10, 812,392, 864 
11, 900, 258, 220 


13,105, 352, 850 
14, 408, 761, 850 
15,745, 836, 067 
17, 235, 583, 302 
19,090, 628, 497 
21,226,905, 619 
23, 133, 695,025 


1, 022-02 
1,071-52 
1, 148-33 
1, 230-32 
1, 322-98 
1, 436-09 
1,522-45 


13, 906, 887 
39, 802, 956 
67,729, 115 
150, 785, 305 
630, 110, 900 
884, 749,748 
590, 205, 536 


688, 344, 283 
818, 558, 946 
887, 522, 851 
900,501, 491 
1,002,576, 955 
1,393,522, 667 
1, 453, 255, 487 


1,504,248, 947 
1,636,356, 612 
1,798,864, 211 
1,990, 926,006 
2,287,264, 465 
2,551,393 ,073 
2,656, 507, 636 


14.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration 1952-54 


Policies Effected 


Policies in Force Dee. 31 


Insurance 
Premiums 


Claims! 


281, 787,521 
10, 296, 873 
130, 613, 829 


86,601, 441 
2,999,725 
40, 415, 685 


~ 130,016,851 


303, 126, 677 
12,309, 612 
139, 326,718 


90,756, 869 
3,365,517 
42,625, 854 


Year and Nationality 
of Company No. Amount 
$ 
1952 
Canadianhes stake. Ses 339, 309 1,540, 321, 407 
Britiitageke. ieee 15,729 74,055, 180 
Moreen’ faeces aot 362,194 672, 887,878 
Totals, 1952........ 717,232 | 2,287,264, 465 
1953 
GENCE ee 346,505 | 1,751,620, 418 
Bribie tas iota ays 17,741 98,437,715 
HoOreimnaees io. cea Cae 367, 743 701,334, 940 
Totals, 1953......... 731,989 2,501,393, 073 
1954p 
CeRAGIANc stains 008. 347,050 | 1,822,846, 680 
(TU eat ake aa, ae 19,373 104, 253, 783 
OEE ETI staan 0s ci ovaicorsto, 352,001 729,407,173 
Totals, 1954P....... 718,954 | 2,656,507, 636 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance policies for 


for 1954. 


No. Amount 
$ 
4,213,176 | 13,085,349, 418 
165, 664 443,275,711 
4,984,719 5,562,003, 368 
9,363,559 | 19,090,628, 497 
4,350,926 | 14,526,740, 295 
173, 508 519, 137, 847 
5,046,618 6, 181,027, 477 
9,571,052 | 21, 226,905,619 
4,469,146 | 15, 764,893, 293 
182,015 596, 756, 619 
5,130,623 6,772,045, 113 
9,781,784 | 23,133,695, 025 


325, 129, 646 
14, 150, 968 
147,116, 145 


486,396,759 


104, 473, 434 
3,931,416 
45,831,915 


154, 236, 765 


1952 and 1953; insurance and annuity contracts 
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15.—Summary of Life Insurance Business 1952-54 


Item 1952 1953 1954? 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year................ceeccees No. 339, 309 346, 505 347,050 
$ 1,540, 321, 407 1,751, 620, 418 1, 822, 846, 680 
Policies+in ‘forces Deco so. aster eee ae No. 4,213,176 4,350, 926 4,469,146 
$ 13,085, 349,418 | 14,526, 740, 295 15, 764, 893, 293 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................... No. 34, 216 34,188 36,519 
$ 84, 608, 862 89,810, 901 98,514, 809 
Insurance: premiuims*... ac eee eer chee reer $ 281,787,521 303, 126, 677 325, 129, 646 
Clans incurred lise aun to tee ere eee oe ee ee $ 86, 601, 441 90, 756, 869 104, 473, 434 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year...............ssees00e- No. 15,729 17,741 19,373 
$ 74, 055, 180 98, 437,715 104, 253, 783 
Polreiesvin forcey Meco osc: eee eee eee No 165, 664 173,508 182,015 
$ 443,275,711 519, 137,847 596, 756, 619 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................... No. 2,474 2,497 2,632 
$ 3,075,399 3,475,277 3,486,350 
insurance: prem unis aera ernie: cian eee er ren eee $ 10, 296, 873 12,309, 612 14, 150, 968 
Claas AnGUT TE G2 ae erates Ge oe eer eee ae $ 2,999,725 3,000,017 3,931, 416 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year.....................2 No. 362, 194 367, 743 302,001 
$ 672, 887, 878 701,334, 940 729,407,173 
Policiesan force Wecsdlacm cmtee shee ere oe oe No. 4,984,719 5, 046, 618 5, 130, 623 
$ 5, 562, 003, 368 6, 181, 027,477 6,772,045, 113 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................... No. 59, 666 59, 056 58,792 
$ 37, 657,765 40,559, 008 42,570, 692 
Insurancerprem img tenirretsra ieee eerie tester ers $ 130, 613, 829 139, 326,718 147,116,145 
Claims. incutrediie. ens 2A a eie eee co ee ee ae $ 40,415, 685 42, 625, 854 45,831,915 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year...............0..e000 No. TANG PBs 731, 989 718,954 
$ 2, 287,264,465 | 2,551,393,073 2,656,507, 636 
Policiesunforce Dec asl a.nc ee daceeue ete ee No. 9, 363,559 9,571,052 9,781,784 
$ | 19,090,628,497 | 21,226,905,619 | 23,133, 695,025 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..... Carico ich eer No. 96,356 , 741 97,943 
$ 125, 342, 026 133, 845, 186 144,571,851 
Instrance\premiums eager eee $ 422,698, 223 454,763,007 486,396, 759 
Clatmsrin Curred:).\ Are er een ee tr eee Ss gel) ee $ 130, 016, 851 136, 748, 240 154, 236, 765 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance policies for 1952 and 1953; insurance and annuity contracts for 1954 


16.— Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 1954 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Type of Policy and as 
Nationality of Company Arennee Ayeraae 
No. Amount bts No. Amount ears 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadiang§ .d.G12. 245i 297,096 | 1,484,564, 320 4,997 || 3,799,891 | 11,835,004, 251 8,115 
British by 5 SR Ay ly ese a 19, 357 102, 815, 690 5,312 139, 467 563, 718, 425 4,042 
HOreion'.4... . 1 Seca eee, 159, 331 499,993,511 3,138 1,845, 598 3,691,095, 448 2,000 
Industrial Policies— 
@anadinnh «gaan Sis. Bae 48, 902 53, 803, 881 1,100 660, 940 560, 932, 462 849 
British Sf eS eer, SOP ee ee — — — 42,467 6,209,013 146 
Orig: Seen eke eee eee 192,241 91,081,906 474 8,279,176 1, 137,994,970 347 


a ea 
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17.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada 1952 and 1953 

1952 1953 ; 

Type of Insurer Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Exposed | Terminated] Rate per || Exposed | Terminated] Rate per 

to Risk by Death 1,000 to Risk by Death 1,000 

No. No No No. 

All companies, ordinary................- 5,268, 296 27,741 5:3 |} 5,481,035 29,131 5-3 
All companies, industrial................ 4,018, 506 31,089 7-7 || 4,005,514 30, 707 Fadl 
Fraternal benefit societies............... 380, 735 3, 805 11-5 348, 174 3, 858 11-2 
Motals. hve ere eso oe eee 9,617,537 62,635 6-5 || 9,829,723 63, 696 6-5 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies under 


Federal Registration 
The financial statistics of Tables 18 and 19 cover only life 


insurance companies under 


federal registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial licencees. 
The figures for British and foreign companies apply to their assets, liabilities, and 
operations in Canada only but assets and liabilities, income and expenditure of Canadian 


companies arise in part from business abroad. 


18.—Total Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Life Insurance 


Companies under Federal 


Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Insurance 


Companies 1952-54. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Canadian Companies! 


Mortcagelloanson real estates. ose, sos ee eee ee ee 
Agreements of sale of real estate.............0.sccceeeseceee 
| agen IV aisy 1 Ce” OLS OR caDe DRM BME eae oe eee ee 


ASE ee ee ee ee ee te ee ee ae 
Investment income, due and accrued...................20005- 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations? 
PB CTASSCLS eee eee ee oe ee ee ee Nak Oi Se, 


Outstanding claims under contracts...............0-ceeeeeees 
SUNY MIA ONibiestas te sek. dee et han coos dated Shas 
Excess of assets over liabilities other than capital............ 
@Maprtaletoglk paid 1p. se, tie hehe hae Mls SHEER A eeu we 


British Companies 


Mortgage-loans:on real estate, <4... kines ss a we ne ose feat o 
Agreements of sale of real estate..............ccceee eee eeeeee 
TREAUICSUAUC Lor seen ree ie ec cc eee ee Ree Bee ed ita 


BU Nee ere ors RARE BAN, Pet SE Aaa ee dace 
Investment income, due and accrued............... Pes rete 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations? 
MR OEASSGLS teeta eee aleb cA GAN Pate otek abbot am es we 


Outstanding claims under contracts...............000.ceeeeee 
RST LL SULTIA ON Greco ose cso scans SPs Sie te nvecennvotehity wauis ee ohep 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada................... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1952 


$ 


5,206, 962, 405 
3, 218, 455, 810 
295, 133, 624 
1, 131, 090, 247 
5,510, 182 
97,665, 484 
781,977 

251, 369, 119 
64,527, 802 
44,911,936 
92,577, 687 
4,938, 537 


4,955,861, 977 
4, 163, 950, 805 
37,535, 217 
754,375, 955 
251, 100, 428 
12,616, 250 


169, 843,371 
113,359, 830 
24,004, 742 
21,971, 458 


2, 641 , 780 


3,632,317 
2,538, 989 
648, 691 
1,043,095 
2,469 


147, 686,730 
144, 634, 097 


1953 


$ 


5,568, 185,811 
3,352, 166, 696 
301, 619, 280 
1,311,912, 475 
4,651, 428 
109, 639, 663 


,076 

269, 922,728 
60, 608, 269 
49,750,316 
101, 082, 828 
6, 826,052 


5,296,807, 418 
4,454, 662,317 
38, 674, 743 
803, 470, 358 
271,378,393 
12,723, 460 


195, 638, 164 
124, 123, 965 
27,058, 292 
31,771,371 
324, 884 
3,020, 861 


3, 942, 106 
2,740, 553 
752, 823 
1,891,838 
11,471 


169, 683,571 
166, 483, 204 
1,001,958 
2,198, 409 
25, 954, 593 


1954? 
$ 


5,872, 364, 226 
3, 371, 698, 651 
331,818,541 
1,575, 364, 269 
4,636,000 
sae 


, 652 
286,752,514 
52,330, 872 
52,592,894 
52,918, 176 
8, 414,098 


5,565,309, 893 
4,681,963, 478 
47,240,716 
836, 105, 699 
294, 328,523 
12,725,810 


235,487, 744 
152, 966, 268 
34,910, 432 
33,780, 769 


2, 972, 220 


4,370,372 
4,441,598 
839,383 
1,099,743 
106, 959 


194, 760,332 
191,060,034 
1,038,304 
2,661,994 
40,727,412 
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18.—Total Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Insurance 


Companies 1952-54—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Foreign Companies 


A SSCUS4. 28 MARR MRS cco. Adc RM PORE catia sas Mtge ooone-e) sh necesita its 


SS EGOS. dics cra rcpneneneie eauctevenoisie 008 cole peaeeeeebae in soeeasacla ine rerseiceeenetene 
Mortgage loansion real estatey. 42%. 2.6.2... 4 RRR Ee a an 
Agreements ol sale of Peal estate. ..).cses sce tecusseve cuca. 
FLEAS babe tre eee ee eee ree Tee eee ee ere ee rene eee 


Policy loans cs eek oc oar n coe ee tte sl Po oe eae 
Cash. ns.c0 SERIES ee Bree See ee eee 
Investment income, due and accrued...................0005- 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations? 
Other assets eee aes ise ee ne eee 


Outstanding claims under contracts...........5...00ceeseeens 
Sundry liabilities..... Piserier> bepede Seep eee eet eas 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada.................... 


1952 


069,978,951 
841, 154, 851 


122,090, 945 
1, 409, 635 


51, 486, 848 
22,237, 839 
11,008, 518 
20,529, 924 

60,391 


981,373, 618 
909, 626, 409 
4,863,990 
66, 883, 219 
88, 605, 333 


1953 


1,141,336, 468 


883, 408, 914 
780, 000 
147, 567,354 


1,412,754 


53, 692, 280 
20,365,845 
11,812,961 
22,257,090 

39,270 


1,038, 253,517 


961,360, 408 
5, 419,341 
71,473,768 
103,082,951 


1954P 


1, 223,827,893 


970,071,346 
802, 500 
166, 152, 087 


1,129,513 


56, 982, 533 
10, 767, 627 
12, 412, 856 
5, 475, 352 
34,079 


1,082, 947,148 
1,001,376, 185 


7,778, 056 
73,792,907 
140, 880, 745 


1A detailed classification of assets of Canadian companies will be found in the Report of the Superintendent of . 


Insurance, Vol. II. 2 At book values. 


The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which 


the total book value of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where 


applicable). 
1954 they were deducted from the actuarial reserve. 


8 Deferred premiums and considerations are included in these amounts for 1952 and 1953. For 
4 At market values. 


19.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal 
Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada of British and Foreign Life 


insurance Companies 1952-54. 


Norr.—In 1954 the method of presenting revenue and expenditure of Canadian life insurance companies was 


revised so that direct comparison with earlier years is not possible 


The statement form shown in the table for 


1954 will be used in subsequent years and comparable figures for the two previous years are given as far as possible. 


Principal Items 


Canadian Companies 


WROVOIIUG -:. 2.05 1% Betien-s 3 is GER dn OR atone clas Ee eR ress 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 
Amounts. left on dopastt .45...2. sciee cats Gane 2 cctv Sacco sos 
Investment. Income, £ee.UN... v4 CEE REE Oth ccc n 


Ober yes ti A SA NS che cc CII RE Ha he rc eae 


Expen dheiire. (2) Sys c.0n cswha cng bo soto aiaies <x ue Genesee. 
Claims inecurreds cos. oncest nck foes ga oon tee ee eee 


A Mounts} on deposit wathdrawns. eee ceke See o<4 csc. neces 
‘Taxes, dicencesiandsfeesve.: 5, dip bah bs con he we cctaschiee 
Commissions and general expenseS.............00e--ceeeeeees 
Gross capital loss realized on investments................000% 


Divadends:toishareholders'a..). pores e eae Ree eee ee 
Divadends to polieykold ers: ....c8 ee eile a. ots eae 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders.............. 


Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure.............--e-eecceeedes 
INeticapital, caincon investments). cee seer. oe eee eae 
Other eredits to surplus (net). 2. dee wee. EbE. «> cee 
Net increase in special reserveS..........+seceectcccceeuccecs 
Special increase in actuarial reserve..............--.seeeeeee: 
Dividends: to shareholders... {sei eee os... He a Ne 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1952 


865,862, 089 
573,525, 941 
59, 670, 149 
190,075, 507 
16, 503, 857 
26, 086, 635 


545,867,103 
262, 992, 282 
1 


58, 487, 408 
12, 869, 489 
132, 137, 978 
6,797,409 
18,539, 292 
2,333,499 
51,709,746 
1 


1953 


932,073,775 
622,870,766 
60, 520, 936 
210,749, 658 
11, 437, 894 
26, 494, 521 


580,879,354 
280, 382, 769 
1 


60, 086,316 
14, 207,514 
142, 335, 287 
4,946, 886 
20, 866, 156 
2,448, 852 
55, 605, 574 
1 


1954? 


$ 
920, 489,874 
668, 548, 789 
1 
224, 147, 9882 
1. 
27,793,097 
875,468, 617 
306, 238, 772 
292, 473, 854 


16,334, 6512 
138, 425, 0182 
i 


45,739, 0653 
1 


63, 446, 875 
12,810,382 


45,021, 257 
1,740, 423 
2,414, 997 

—3, 449,194 


—14, 922,592 


—2,525,088 
28, 279, 803 
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19.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal 
Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada of British and Foreign Life 


Insurance Companies 1952-54—concluded. 


Principal Items 1952 1953 1954° 
$ $ $ 
British Companies 
Lic agi ORs as: iy an SLI So een Se, Set ee 31, 434, 842 36,644, 860 44,121,219 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 25,315,777 29, 464, 270 35, 561, 349 
PREVOSUIDEN G INCOMIG Ah sass FDR ERS coun cis a pelttte otatotenerets 5, 487,935 6,617, 333 8,022,479 
ASUS igi 7e ere pe Ao a ee ie a 631, 130 563, 257 537,391 
SMeMUIGUTO.. | encanto Tea Be 12,848,929 15,510,188 18, 204, 617 
Ree aR OCE EUR yoo os orate ccc hee ee ce ae ote wrtatotorels 7,272,697 8, 410, 004 9,586, 297 
PL AKCAMICEN COSTAR CCS for o-oo sa he kw ocho Mee cw ches 190, 207 241,554 344, 160 
Commissions and general expenseS.............eeecceeeeecees 4,585,629 5,316, 439 6,157,073 
inosine seer ta on 31s Mt B ised bin, carts VASE weld on ode owe 452, 406 346, 789 691, 838 
WIT VAGeN dS bO, POLICY NOMMErS.1...00h 0 costs cevssachesetenesce: 347,990 1,195, 402 1, 425, 249 
Excess of revenue over expenditure...............cccceeeccceees 18, 585,913 21,134, 672 25,916, 602 
Foreign Companies 
LETTS Oe Ae Passat ty ee oe a ee 181,555,934 193,030,511 207,100, 414 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations..............- 137, 282, 140 145, 417, 693 154, 991,332 
NV OSUIIGNG INCOME Gk. cok cass Ree ES ee ce abut otiheeee le 36, 514, 475 40, 480, 228 44, 420,119 
UGE Y AEROS 2. ees BO. cin ya ono Nee SEE Se ee 7,759, 319 7,132,590 7,688, 963 
MKPCIG ICING LP Oreck RS. etl) corse ans ear, doa boiekneescd. 118,773,797 126, 427,659 136,516, 050 
CIBATNG MNCULTCO ser. Aes. ~ aioe Rete SE BA s ors.c adow cole saee cc 60, 818, 142 64,339,065 69,778,613 
MP ARES maCONCOSTaM Ce 1CCR ee. . bc sk soikis fol we a ee ceb ees occ: oss 2,101, 564 2,626, 693 3,092,879 
Commissions and general expenseS..............ee0eceeeeceee 32, 684, 209 33, 980, 229 36, 097,390 
therexpencdiwunew, fie. o8e sc. Lwnees Piet bE caitee cs ueee cece. 7, 284, 656 7,949,145 7,599, 139 
Wivadends to policy holders:2 .2u. seek lees oe eke eee ee weet 15, 885, 226 17, 532,527 19, 948,029 
Excess of revenue over expenditure.................eccceeececes 62, 782, 137 66, 602, 852 70,584, 364 


1 See headnote to table. 


2 Excluding investment taxes and investment expenses which were formerly 


recorded as expenditure. 3 Including items not previously recorded as expenditure. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. 
Table 20 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies by 
Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign 
societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide 
the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each 
society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the 
Society of Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the 
actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund. The statistics of the first section of Table 
20 relate to the 17 Canadian societies reporting to the Department of Insurance of the 
Federal Government, of which only one does not grant life insurance benefits. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not previously been 
licensed by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. Of 
both classes of societies 32 transacted business in Canada during 1954; two of the societies 
do not grant life insurance benefits. 
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20.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 


Federal Department of Insurance 1952-54 


Item 


Canadian Societies! 
Summary— 
(Premium INCOME PAN. A... oor ete eee ome $ 
Ben ettS/ PAI stetioets Nae So oe eee ee hie Cees $ 
News certificatesvellected|.....32,. See tth b ss os loenicctine No. 


Real estate held under agreements OL SaloSe net aA 
IBOANS ON TCAICCSUAUC: sa cnc tte oie ome ce heir re rane 
Rolicytoans and liens) sss... sateec cma Cok encore oece 
Bonds, debentures and stocks...................ccseceeeeees 
(GEIS Nien, Scere mit: Sines Me Semester oe tn ee eee od ee te 


OTH Or ernst atnees Sale -Sopsi reese Meese gael nace sherawat ae 


EARDIMTIES AR Ce Re i ae De RS aD roe) 
Reserve under contracts in force.............-.seecerceceeees 
Outstanding claims S08 ee... ee eet a dats fe 
OGD Cr ES. tet oee tr ere ee en CB Eee 


Roneived for*expense pUrpOSeS*. oa cee ee nee Poe mee oe 
Interest anderents 22499 ee eo ee 


Expenditure;s)) .2fi¢ 2h bl. See ee ere > Bates: 
Benefits paid under certificates’. ..-2.. 0021s tecneses beens 
TEX DONSES.¢. . auch iy. « Riverine git tence AA xh id. tan pede eee 
Other disbursements. pace. set ost cia tee Lge eee ee 


Foreign Societies 
Summary— 
Prema in Comes seas. aera ace ee eee $ 
Benelitepaid uta sein ok «eee cen nein. ee $ 
New certificates effected). «cscs cow oe duels cise si os nue No. 


Policysloansiand! liens Syste Ge ae eee. LeeLee cee 
Bonds, debenturesian GistOcke st. sdecjcac seeder Bas ewer ae 
EEO) Tipe! ike A tng sgn cpg ect igh Fe i Pe el tartans eft abel ae) 


OEHGE RI Fes eee Or lin aso ee Le en ee 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 


1952 


2,553,716 

2,972, 682 

24,241 

30, 484, 585 

197,125 

175, 416,375 
2,8 


884, 
2,412, 465 


$ 
99,611, 144 


78, 340, 965 
1,882,348 
703,561 
724, 897 
229, 856 


91,577,889 
80,066, 022 

417,080 
11,094, 787 


13,920,101 
5, 202, 228 
4,507, 420 
3,481,179 

729,274 


10, 703, 024 
5,992,478 
4,581,294 

129, 252 


3,217,077 


3, 286, 649 
2,939, 245 
8,959 
13,019, 897 
114, 603 
131, 212, 535 
1,791 


2,137, 651 


$ 
33,011,568 


334, 183 
1,832, 897 
29,155, 658 
1,179,572 
283,545 
211,983 
13,730 


1953 


2,869,399 


32, 474, 603 
203 , 386 
188, 322, 239 
2,973 
2,475,311 


$ 
102,928,860 


10, 169, 873 
3,924,045 
80, 920,394 
1,894, 937 
733,793 
567, 299 
243,590 


$4,275,301 
82, 608,753 

359,541 
11,307,007 


14,997,580 
5, 848, 664 
4,933, 853 
3,705,123 

509, 940 


11,350,832 
6,132,795 
5,005, 500 

212,537 


3,646,748 


3, 406, 965 
2,360, 104 
9, 852 

15, 642, 822 
118, 632 
138, 806, 506 
1, 439 
1,597,818 


$ 
36, 063, 738 


306, 625 
1,967,868 
32,093, 841 
1,157,146 
317,563 
220,695 


1954? 


2,895, 525 


33, 129, 586 
214,070 
203, 899, 002 
2,994 
2,532, 497 


$ 


107, 080, 832 
5,008, 479 
731,514 
10,539,670 
4,016, 226 
83,085, 519 
1,758,585 
735, 695 
889,617 
315,527 


95, 502, 692 
85,079, 401 
439, 460 
9,983,831 


16,991,041 
6,060, 689 
5, 624, 883 
3, 954,033 
1,351, 436 


12,539,219 
6, 601, 829 
5, 752, 936 

184, 454 


4,451,822 


3,432,513 

_ 2,538,683 
8,734 
15,599, 002 
119,360 
143, 644, 604 


, 416 
1,596,093 


$ 


40,252,438 
952,595 
317, 475 

2,139,735 
34,819,890 
1,381,386 
317,329 
324, 028 
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20.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance 1952-54—concluded 


Item 1952 1953 1954 


| Foreign Societies—concluded 
Re hoe a ee eo en ee Se rE oe 30,217,845 31,888, 641 33, 746, 010 


Reserve under contracts in force.............ccccccccececccce 27,620, 769 29,023,375 30, 684, 534 
UNREAD AE IAIN ER ig mans dtieMouausspun oteiasvis nnounsncthop’ x 468, 218 541,398 518,519 
OE: suas Se A eG AD OCC Seeieieyeaanee 2,128, 858 2,323, 868 2,542,957 
RR CMIA Rete tee RN oS ME cealeisiye oo oinye oo, «id 9 bo ecmsne «otic « 7,370,972 7, 795,102 8,131,569 
Lege) DAV ITILG oF ie. “2 = Mr mea eS | Se ees On 4,558, 659 4, 802,625 4,956, 239 
Received for-expense purposes... .... i. 0 sitdes ccccceuceccaes 1,205,120 1,323, 862 1,313,999 
MIT COROSUEATIC LOUES Gee's oe sels cleR cb « vis otevtlde Melcte encod os 1,024,321 1,119, 236 1, 249, 835 
SO ir Seek, 7 NEEUEE ON Goes eas 3 CREME ATR Ei 90.0) ARCs AGE «ceca w dew. 582, 872 549,379 611, 496 
RMP ER UIAC URC OSPR eR Bc Tak 2.0 se cogcles cis dieseKH ah i':ais ialauaretecdee.e u.o% 4,932,021 4,453,778 4,791,518 
Benefits paid under certificates.............cccceccccccceeves 3, 683, 146 3, 149, 806 3, 4385, 989 
UREN SES SATAN RAN ak oi? a4 Stem ES ofsihas, fete SOMITE Tita dkals + +o GAO 784,917 824, 826 888, 492 
er GISDUFSOMILOMUS Bs cies bia-s ss 6 bodies «\e vce taDMle ciel < ave 6 oa, cleaver 463, 958 479,146 467,037 
Excess of income over expenditure.........ccccececccececccuces 2,438,951 3,341,324 3,340,051 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Registered 
Canadian Companies 


Tables 21 and 22 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1953 
in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the currencies in which 
business was written. The data given here are in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates 
of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several exceptions where, for purposes 
of account, certain companies have converted foreign currencies at rates other than par, 
particularly where the current rate differs substantially from the par rate. Approximately 
66 p.c. of all such business in force was written in United States currency and 19 p.c. in 
sterling. From another standpoint approximately 28 p.c. was written in currencies of 
Commonwealth countries outside Canada and 72 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under Federal Government registration 
at Dec. 31, 1953 had life insurance in force amounting to $6,554,085,400 in countries outside 
Canada. Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian amounted to $6,496,852,967 
and the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of non-Canadian 
business transacted in Canadian currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, 
including annuity business, the Commonwealth and foreign investments of Canadian life 
insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1953 amounted to $1,983,476,418. As the business in 
force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 31, 1953 amounted to $14,526,740,295, the 
total business on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $21,080,825,695. 
Thus over 31 p.c. of the total business in force was outside Canada. 


21.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies (excluding 
Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than 
Canadian, by Company 1953. 


Tnsurance Effected Insurance in Force Dec. 31 
Company Common- : Common- . 
wealth ee oteien Total wealth eee Total 
Currencies oe Currencies Oe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alliance Nationale...... - — — oe SOLAR Looe so Dla tLoD 
te DOPE PMpS to By TSS ane ian 19,508, 318 46,556, 271 66,064,589] 156,354,386] 347,475,561] 503,829,947 


4 = — oes 35,000 , 000 
Confederation........... 14,702, 285 37,713,920 52,416,205, 148,032,987! 219,071,923] 367,104,910 
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21.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies (excluding 
Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than 
Canadian, by Company 1953—concluded. 


Insurance Effected 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 


Company . C 
ommon- : ommon- : 
wealth lanes ; Total wealth eo Total 
Currencies BEFENCLES Currencies BEE OHLCAES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Continental..:... # ates — — _ 24,251 108,914 133,165 
Crowne ses. eee 10, 667, 066 63, 562, 707 74,229,773 75,480,774| 315,345,909! 390,826,683 
Dominion. ....-s-e ee 1,305, 609 15, 953,057 17, 258, 666 11,187,859 99, 584, 433 110,772,292 
Dom. of Canada General 269, 061 — 269,061 3, 140, 802 5, 500 3, 146, 302 
RA WaAtony scone aero — — —_ 12,500 3,000 15, 833 
Mouitableie. sos saeane tae — — — —_— 141,017 141,017 
Great=West....42nas0e. — 125,045,374 125, 045, 374 85,247) 705,336,452] 705,421,699 
Vas) oy Syed Cy UN Seen epee 14,019, 664 2,399,398 16, 419, 062 80, 436, 744 46, 747, 900 127, 184, 644 
Wondonteeties acdc eee: as 51, 829 51,829 — 6, 249, 331 6, 249,331 
Manufacturers........... 54,819, 671 78,736,352} 133,556,023] 328,262,571} 516,860,126} 845,122,697 
IWearriGiiie: setae eee foe 147, 100 — 147,100 2,201,081 38, 698 2,239,779 
Monanchiyasesdd cee. — 26, 782 26,782 — 219,823 219, 823 
Montrea laa ee oe: — 10,000 10,000 222,924 335, 229 558, 153 
Mi Guan perso eee — 1,893,574 1,893,574 872,569 17, 647, 489 18,520, 058 
Nationale Pains a: 1,497,792 817,112 2,314, 904 7,893,324 2, 967, 037 10, 860, 361 
North American........ 3, 426, 433 18, 587,198 22,013,631 13, 288, 669 85, 833, 067 99,121,736 
Northern. assiacsxee se 6 —_ 1,676, 732 1,676, 732 58, 850 17,540, 846 17,599, 696 
Sauvegarde. ocho dees — _ — — ; , 000 
WNtee pa ae en 113,392,181 213,397,069} 326,789,250] 1,003, 614,844! 2,280,559, 926) 3,284,174,770 
Western. 10 ec eta ue —_ — — —_ 57, 936 57,936 
Toetalser.s. 59s 233,700,180} 606,427,375) 840,182,555] 1,831,170,382| 4,665,682,585| 6,496,852, 967 
Liabilities 
Company my 
Commonwealth Foreign 
Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ 

AlhanceiNationalesse.0-2905t Seen ale 2eee eee ee fe — 1,068, 689 1,068, 689 
SACS ER fla Fee ar cued ree ety a eee ey ea ae ue 57,183, 678 112, 608, 207 169,791, 885 
(WOMMMNERCIAT Moe tee ate te oo ne ne ee eterna — 18,983 18, 983 
Confederation: 20.0 O01 oP aaa oy ok SAE. PR Oe. 50,956, 493 47,254,516 98,211,009 
Continentalrin i) sis e985 la Re cok ae perce Ee a le 14, 562 44,954 59,516 
GLOW ce ee ae oe Oe Paes ere tr eRe ete ROI NOE 21,993,995 50, 480, 201 72,474,196 
Dominion elas COS eT a PPR Aten, Seer 2,530, 672 24, 465, 936 - 26,996, 608 
Dominionof ‘Canada (Generals 2. sone nek e aet nn eoee cae 936, 182 1,620 937, 802 
SEU ROON cos eccgaih oa RE ee OE Oe Cee te eee 7,931 1,201 9,132 
Hidtiite DIG 3A 1s ee. Fee, BS oe Sekhar Be Rd bee oh Pe aa 45,504 45,504 
Great= Wests: wet Seacurssust) . seat ae ee ake Be ee ee Seo 84, 292 169, 208, 916 169, 293, 208 
Janiperial Sh Axis) ganar pit ahs: oie os oidOh oepahAcOE = Borah ies. 17,732,571 14, 887, 491 32, 620, 062 
IGONGONG ee ec ee Gtr ac hee CE Tee LTS maT ena Oe —_— 531, 336 531,336 
Manufactitrers lanes ace tp teria cinerea ene hes nee eae 98,318, 754 178, 205, 841 276,524,595 
Marites Sere pre er er ee 763, 648 12, 830 6,478 
Monarchicg ich soteeten sei k rica a cn Mees Seas oe enrol NE ee eee — 473,627 473,627 
Montreal. 55s. ck, Bo ae oe Se OI ROE at oe ob ome wee 524 132, 521 133,045 
IMrtua is rhe en Stare micent of rere ete sade emer aahenhe hanes anmnn y 447, 792 4,809, 766 5, 257,558 
National 28 is dee ar Oe Tae nk 2A a ee eee ahh Behe 1,421,461 593,025 2,014, 486 
NorthvAimert@an 2 ptaceuuintie «4455 See Cae ees ee See 2,947,803 19,002, 930 21,950, 733 
Northertn. errno os sd se hd RO ee eee eee 23,110 2,644, 689 2,667,799 
San verard esr eee ee nies seme: reorino ee eae meee neve regen —_ 885 885 
Nell ae Sa PaEeeEe Ree eerie Geers: emer Sg Fee oe ey 381, 468, 774 751, 158, 920 1,132, 627,694 

Western. $25 & 23 eco ii Oe aE EMS Yo ie luen Die Shel mie Miran ot bea cbse — 21, 733 ‘ 
"Totalseaes Mee: 2 hoo e ee Ce e e 636,832,242 | 1,377,674,321 2, 014,506,563 


se 
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22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies (excluding 
Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than 
Canadian, by Currency 1953. 


Insurance Insurance ken harass 
Currency Effected in Troede Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies. ..........5..... 00: cece eee e eee 233,755,180 | 1,831,170,382 636, 832, 242 
ounds— 
SREP aC, ot Se ei ha cole ean Re Me ee 142,334,934 | 1,219,159, 467 464,750,740 
Australia — , 368 24,127 
British West Indies and Bermuda 8,909,048 58, 458, 729 13,094, 743 
Northern Rhodesia 560, 560 554, 831 12,610 
South Africa 38, 249, 678 233,596,728 54, 698, 027 
Southern Rhodesia 4,119,561 12,039, 451 1,514,310 
Dollars— 
BS Cabie tet OUCH AN eee eae cei ses cenainye tetera cicke «ce eeie iets Goo sles 20, 250 738, 166 327, 450 
British West Indies, Bermuda and British Guiana........ 12,579, 083 86, 585, 354 26, 215, 023 
PON One ess Ak A Ae iD, ASR ea eo Sh 1, 225,745 10,359, 665 2,583,305 
MMaliya, singapore OF Peralts...... «seeds ee Na Acton lees 5, 166, 976 27,836, 990 5, 926, 409 
Rupees— 
ISBiNONINE 5S. Gore eure ah ces RITRATER sos coh wa Gaetegriget 4,595,380 36, 158, 502 10,540, 164 
TENG ES Be ee ee ee SC See Seen Pees ee ee eee See 12, 878, 900 129, 473, 730 54,025, 481 
DEUS Re ine a ee eB tt ee RS a — 1, 825, 675 1,351,149 
Shillings— 
HARIEATETCAM eat Aes See SRK eee oo le ttee a ets 3, 115,065 14,351,726 1,768,704 
MRCP TROUT POR CIOS hee niens ars Sic he ea ee anise pele eielntinelae a 606,427,375 | 4,665,682,585 1,377,674,321 
ES SeIe SUC RTA LeATAR Ly Me ee oie tite Oe eK visit. ie wioladeics let terete ahs —_ 181,904 138, 935 
Bey aEest CV NETO LA) S..... 5 vette tue ete haa eres he a at canteens wes 4,869,785 36,597,612 4,898,133 
SUAS RON TOAD AD UD) ts WL ARES Paneer a io otc wiraie wiolomebieoine. oye — 12,645 8,501 
Dollars*¢United States’ of America): oso 0. cc Loeb leere iss oo 567,019,432.| 4,301, 944,532 1,289, 804,775 
Eire EPA GO)eY Mere ee ikaw dd ce tee sc ahkis aeal bole ele ead — 16,993 17, 440 
PERT CR MGS NCLE ORENING cic as catas “oe ice aria wae ce o.eicugin.s fore rayne Susgnnigeh-n _ 7,280 13, 671 
Gourde VELAION) Metres kus rb ee eae SIN Ast ha AAAS _ — —95 
ATCT Sa NCB INC TI ATIS) Nee bie oh op ayohteccue css yareasalogwwilsaioce gonsaacese aloes — 728, 142 708, 289 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles) 1,292,933 12,312,728 4,007,370 
HV ACGRCLS BINS) ete EE hte ba. iste cisinehexeinuaee ie eiMoncesie oube ote! s Rete _— 923,615 826, 725 
JERES ST (GARR es rh tet) ae eS en I eee See 725,677 16, 102, 916 5, 890, 899 
TERS eCs (Ol) ee ns ee OES oe Se ee a ee = 153, 186 100, 407 
LES Srcirt Srey Povey] Cy bs ee ee ae ree eS Se 5, 736, 417 20,003, 688 2,695, 967 
Pate SE) Are erties Aches anit ere cate gpaiee teasers spe 17, 163, 556 168, 413,105 41, 845,264 
Pesog Orn niCan sELEDU DIC), cries is lore bySis i913 otege viaje secoclee aja > — 7,000 54,119 
LBC US ee) hee al se ee es Wie ate ae eg ets Re mea ne 1,372, 907 9,548, 808 1, 838, 849 
CE erecly Ved ar tb aart Veoh p ety a ec See eee eee eee ae 6, 523, 828 54, 445, 412 10, 659, 321 
HP GURATS VU) SME LO ho ae oe ote ns Pema SES cob ahe s es 186,077 31,944, 748 10,354, 759 
ieee ils, (cere De © aes (es ene © iy ee ait ae SOE nem NeE Peers ar 1,536, 763 5,903, 129 857, 626 
Ae AACS GEA CELA I, ctaey.s Gm vosesethodett re iodenenoBuctone phtvassreusteaiehs ae aPs — — 31,040 
MeSH IR ONESIA bok ee ksh. AO Sessa S) ae Chee. 2a Ake -- 6,196, 554 2,759, 998 
ee ee eee Rees SAS eee eee eee ren Seer —_ 223,969 137,032 
OSC TOT Ae a Ome pM ere Na ie Sei ae 8 es os Oe Ee — 14,619 25,296 
ARPA EL OURS Aten. bs Le ee he ee le Se 840,182, 555 6, 496, 852, 967 2,014,506, 563 


Subsection 6.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Canada and Business 


of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 23 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies and 
fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada of these 
organizations, as shown in Table 12, p. 1139, total business, internal and external, of all 
Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. Again adding 
the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal societies, a grand 
total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the life insurance business abroad 
of Canadian organizations; this total is shown in Table 24. 
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23.—Business of Registered Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies 
Abroad 1954p 


Nortr.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1139. 


tan Premiums Claims New Policies Insurance in 
e Received Paid Effected Force Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
SGerala.. c::. 1st ee ee. co cert ae 225, 631, 026 84,392,343 | 1,126,942,476 7,178,553, 842 
OVA C Ta erate cons Ve eh neve ucla iceman ee ereeC ace 1 1 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Hedéral so... asec eee. « sabe ee es 1,728,270 2,109,319 31, 631,393 145, 020, 975 
PrGViNcial... ... 5 emeamieecic os cise oe ee ees 1 1 1 1 
Wotals | o 0 hee its Be. ecco s 22750095296 86,501,662 | 1,158,573,869 7,029,004,817 


1 None reported. 


24.—Total Registered Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad 1954? 


Them Premiums Claims New Policies Tnsurance in 
Received Paid Effected Force Dee. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Rederaly cP ee eh Soca cis hae Bae ee 550, 760, 672 188,865,777 | 2,949,789,156 | 22,943, 447,135 
IPrOWANCIAl ache cece ok cae cinetenee care 19,346, 808 4,836, 033 216,767,245 905, 666, 342 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Hederals a. eee ee A se ets ee eee 4,623,795 4,520, 223 64, 760, 979 348, 919, 977 
PRO VAN Cia ici aah ohne stone eainwee sae FS 8, 496, 048 4,096, 304 64, 152, 034 384, 517,148 
British lie COMpamesmenaja.. see ei eee 14, 150, 968 3,931, 416 104, 253, 783 596, 756, 619 
Horeienilite companiesas.taa.2.cs. see ae ae 147,116, 145 45,831,915 729, 407,173 6,772,045, 113 
Foreign fraternal societies.................e0.- 3,432,513 1,731, 823 15,599, 002 143, 644, 604 
Grand Totals ee eee 347,926,949 253,813,491 | 4,144,729,372 | 32,094,996,938 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


Casualty insurance in Canada includes various forms of accident and 24 other classes 
of insurance transacted by companies having Federal Government registration. In 1954 
such insurance was issued by 322 companies, of which 80 were Canadian, 84 British and 
158 foreign; of these, 231 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition 21 frater- 
nal orders or societies conducted accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance 
business and three fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or sickness insurance only. 


Table 27 shows the division of business in this field between Federal Government regis- 
trations and provincial licencees and indicates that the bulk of the business (about 90 p.c.) 
is transacted by companies having Federal Government registration. 


Because as already stated most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance in 
Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expenditure are 
included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in Section 1, Sub- 
section 3, of this Chapter. Table 28, p. 1153, gives corresponding figures for total casualty 
business of Canadian companies, and the casualty business in Canada of British and foreign 
companies whose transactions are confined to insurance other than fire and life. In 1954 
there were 17 Canadian, 6 British and 68 foreign companies whose operations were limited 
to the same field. 
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— - omneten ene er eee 


A certificate of registration is not required for marine insurance and therefore operating 
results are not included in the following tables. They are as follows for the ten year period 


1945-54:— Und, 
Year Premiums oe orstirn 
neurred Profits 
$ $ $ 
NOZOS HARMAN ts che orang Baier e alaice fete RRO aise heals . 5,978,274 2,995,704 1, 704,367 
Tes) 9 aia ARS Being sti” TR, Piya pel Minn gh ae 5, 655, 392 2,232,701 2,084, 412 
TORR AEs SOae os cteidies av bale-o ARRROITIS t DOD 7,932,404 4,529,161 1,031, 313 
SEL SS SCRE, SAEED 8S 2 RT Ii Ne a em SF 7,986, 658 3,468, 045 2,466,397 
RO wnincecdewacac ee tris Teme Peter ose vio bile 7,715,671 4,327,555 1,342,088 
CO FSR oO ROPER CRE EE, PRE oe nin eee 7,592,558 3,098,086 2,394,336 
[iy 2 oS te Seo eo, 8,908, 639 4,670,972 1,716,201 
POO ee atte oN Dim aK Es oh ehh we Cock ch adoe nce: oo. 9,201,477 5,627,211 1, 130, 828 
Oey MELE ns oe SR e ete a Pvcs MG OUR on ps le THES, ; 9,429,278 5,413,073 1,196,680 
Die cere site Aniae «PGi OR E's Hak CER Pvtols Fe acces ums GHiGe fee 9, 287, 806 4,952,694 1,525,230 


26.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration 1954 


Sn nn nh 
aS 0 OOOO 


° Number of Aggregate Experience 
é Companies Years} during Period Transacted 
Class of Business —--— Trans-|————_______—— 
Cana-| Brit-] For- | acted} Premiums Claims 
dian | ish | eign Written Incurred 
No. $ $ 
OS URE 2, Se So el nel RR ~ — — 50 92,299, 497 43, 476, 664 
Accident— 
RSLS acdc ORE ee ot a ee 41 47 36 30 | 127,245,147 49, 520,087 
Public liability (‘Other’ until 1941).................... 48 50 47 30 | 123,474,989 49,186, 842 
Employers’ liability (Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation until 1941)................ 44 42 33 30 64, 483, 895 32, 669, 346 
Combined accident and sickness..............ececeeceee 22 9 32 41 | 472,562,674 327,141,756 
arersit (A vantion until 1941).>, oe. ees oes lee ee 6 14 19 27 13,349,056 7,376, 245 
Cee ee ee ee ee 58 68 86 45 11,255,559, 773 669, 368, 463 
Boiler— 
Boiler (Steam Boiler until 1941)...................0.0. 11 7 6 78 32,979, 105 3,733,556 
Machinery (Electrical Machinery until 1941) 6 5 6 33 14,399,070 3,949, 129 
Rade Me CCR ce IL, Cogicto tae ont dest Pceoheclann So ech _ — 4 35 9,337, 584 2,302,257 
AYCSS) os SS SEE, ARI, fend eR b Usain ae. iain a pale _ —_ —_— 1 12, 268 40,091 
eA DMCC Oe rk oT oh seh co nuhecdeuwass 17 23 31 30 486,797 15,098 
EET EOL TRES, She. Gepspe alge Selene eran © SO earem Sat aie — — — 9 1,195, 107 12,189 
Explosion (Riot and C.C. until 1941).................0... 15 15 21 22 1, 939,738 40,564 
UC CCCORM Geer. tierce te Ue eee — — if 23 22,215 8, 550 
LAU IL lcci k Ch wn ow OOS | Batborw a cae tes Meg Gang Aaa ead a 23 8 14 36 1, 782, 990 411,894 
a eh eo vader 0 Sa/ale ouaens - _ — _ 18 315, 992 99, 688 
Guarantee (not separated into Fidelity and Surety prior 
"POMTREA DD Os sara 48 Gieac Seaman i ee Se Nee nee an a — — — 47 13, 452, 616 3,811, 867 
Porm Aaieemiteat) mel fs, sc. ts lees ee ea 43 28 30 33 46,336, 671 13, 118,032 
perv ceimie Ie zehter ee ot pete ibe reek i is. 42 28 28 33 40, 249,375 5,891,316 
Ee TEEN Ae AAT ET ocr ees aohcaibios.s we basses ees 8 4 27 45 | 119,373,423 73,943,310 
ReiPree  Ab Vie pa). 85) h4 Fo idl ob Slaves Geo Deck < cepieme., — —_— a 5 63 —- 
SIAM CTAREDOCENEION. «1. os scccececchlnh. 43 61 67 58 58,518, 553 23, 281, 371 
Cot ON Sd So the ee le A On ee 2 1 2 47 2,974, 692 1,802,570 
EReTHCIBE: DIVEECLY 1) oy A) REA CD. Sak cae «reds vehi 48 64 76 25 | 162,259,895 85, 051, 232 
LUE oy dC ery sf eee 2 Sinn ee ME ed SO 46 46 37 80 31,389, 812 14, 348, 030 
Real property (Property prior to 1941)................... 21 31 37 18 6,025, 152 2,315,912 
IERIE eee oo ee ies hee chweé wds ene 30 25 16 59 | 121,707,595 66,779,340 
ares AE FN ee ows oda Coe _ _— — 14 844, 301 427,673 
Rem Oi. Sed hte Le oy od, ee! 8 al 13 31 398,991 126, 412 
me her « Burglary prior to 1941). oo... occ oc eu ocew coe ccess 46 44 43 62 65,115,773 24,741, 164 
ECT SEU o Cee, Gees eS eee et eee — — — 10 11,252 ae 
MOE RA MNES SO he ON Ph scree ashe. dew ede rdewen.. _ — 2 6 74, 526 14,780 
NMI EN oe in aaa cx iy cc nike oe ncn — — Z 40 826, 237 492,956 
Windstorm (Tornado prior to 1941)....... ateeace enna be 22 19 28 47 6, 764, 037 4,130,591 
(i ON eS at 5 ee Oe ae Area Ta - 8 ae ¢ 2,887,768,861 | 1,509,628,975 


ee ee eee WI ee cee 
1 Sprinkler leakage business of fire companies was grouped with fire business from 1923 to 1940 but has since 
been shown separately when written under a separate policy. 
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27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada by Class of 
Business 1954 


Nore.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for i 


and foreign companies. 


Class of Business 


Accident— 


Personal, Ban aw soa See 
Publicdiability;. 0.5 s.seenees 
Employers’ liability.......... 


Accident and sickness combined 


Aircraft. ee ae 


Boiler— 
IBOiler Mts eee os Be hain 


( Creve bt ripe MURS aN oe Auer Sat ara cameo 


Har thquak6sieerrecrccontiteere os 
FUSDLOSION A eh See is reece 
Ba lhingaineral tics cnet - es ees 


Forgery 
Guarantee fidelity.............. 


Guarantee surety .......s00.0-80. 


Hail 


Inland transportation............ 
SVIOSUOCKC. oh chsieiteaa ever rama cn. 
Personalproperty.... maces 


Blateuolass ...3.0o gayqslaaere dence 4 Oe 


Real property. .......0.2sseeeees 
BICKMESSLE , «io ste tte eatha irate ad tee 


Weather SEE ad he Se eee ae 


Motals) <2 cure cosscaeen 


Accident— 
Personal... base tees eee 


Public liability ecco ee 


Employers’ liability.......... 


ey 


erees 


eee. 


ese 


see 


seer 


cee. 


eo eee 


eee 


seo 


eeee 


eee 


cone 


cree 


eevee 


Accident and sickness combined... 


Aircraft. a h.6 «AS RG NETS BARES ove x PS BF 


Creat Seite Ee eR ROR Ae Sa 
Harthandke lens eee 
Hux plosion..oaumakar eee ee. 
Forgery 
Gonanites 1 GelRGS:. aaa. aeeeec 8 ee 
Guarantee surety.....,6.co..-).ee 
Hail 


Pi Oe Oe Cn Or ect rT) tat a Ceca Gre Cm 


Inland transportation............ 


Livestock 
Personal property .pacn. 2+ +s. t-a 


late;class: 4. tees eaten eee 
eal propertva eer caren tree 
Si CEMCSS(,. 2H. Bewneee twist bah + 


Ce er Y 


Weather ve AE dee Sons ep I a 


eee 


tees 


eeee 


eee 


Federal 


Provincial Licensees 


Within 


Registered | Provinces 


Companies 


$ 


8,107,679 
14, 269,120 
3,905, 478 
84, 488, 227 
2,101,076 
167,928,725 


2,753,529 


they are In-| which In- 
corporated | corporated 


\ 
J 


by which 


$ 


1,557 
452, 433 
639, 148 

3,961,329 


11,718,975 


52,997 


51 


144, 489 


2,429,812 
129, 041 
4, 438 
59,007 
143, 528 
213,714 
884 


146, 060 


618, 924 
3/396 


In Provinces 
other than 


those by 


Net Premiums WRritTtEN 


$ 


11,009 
867 
813,395 


449, 


2, 
225, 
2,519 


4, 
17, 


4, 


957 


577 
513 


003 
904 
143 


692 


Total 


Provincial 
Licencees 


$ 


1,557 

- 463, 442 
640,015 
4,774,724 


12, 168, 932 


52,997 


51 


147,066 


2,655, 325 
131, 560 
4, 438 

59, 007 
147,531 
231,618 
1,027 


150,752 


618, 924 
3,396 


Lloyds 


$ 


1,078,049 

, 816 

308, 568 
35,242 
1,287,979 
10,345, 189 


J 254,083 
\ 76,416 


39,166 
73, 562 


673 
{700,545 


9, 187,285 
15, 654,378 
4,854,061 
89, 298, 193 
3,389,055 
190, 442, 846 


3,007, 612 
2,017,564 
438, 957 
68,135 
94,122 

40 

86,101 
3,467, 654 
3,571,750 
6, 129, 622 
6, 283, 796 
216, 812 
21, 494, 892 
2,153, 642 
850, 667 
8, 988, 489 
8,781 
re he 
639,921 
214,331 


1,532,579 | 22,252,362 


337,458,786 


$ 


3,828, 449 
6, 730, 421 
1, 441, 503 
63,170, 901 
975, 895 
87,946,576 


357, 935 
768, 989 
165, 184 
—191 
34,764 
1,046,348 
2,627 
2,858, 986 
2,092, 488 
43,295 
11,653,715 
906,172 


19,765 


20,719, 783 


514 
222,323 
347, 408 

3,005,305 


5,459, 556 


1,188 


‘bgt aa 


32,517 


1,922, 933 
71,110 
2,310 
29,517 
56, 413 
82,325 
1,208 


80,023 


243, 649 
1,911 


Net Criams INcuRRED 


$ 


1, 
329, 
237, 


370 
100 
038 


031 


3, 334, 343 
5, 696, 587 


1,188 


32,517 
2,109, 434 


80,114 


243, 649 
1,911 


18, 025,210 


$ 


836, 427 
325,193 
239,040 
—6, 464 
2,438, 135 


5,559,042 |! 


f 60, 887 
\ 729,735 


5,777 

37, 138 

f 1,178,852 
, 070 


“2,204 
17 


377, 736, 358 


$ 
4,665,390 
7,279,307 
2,028,051 
66, 498, 780 
3,414,030 
99, 202, 205 


418, 822 
1,499,912 
165, 184 


5,586 
71,902 
2,220,200 
757,214 
4,968, 420 
3,730, 929 
159, 160 
11,808, 398 
711 


760,375 | 12,320,585 | 13,638,865 


11,560,210 


217,881,209 


— = 


. _—s m 
a a 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies 1953 and 1954 


erp nee 
. wih one fe) i of Income 
Companies Assets Liabilities pede Income pathy phed Piles 
Liabilities penditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1953 
Canadian (in all countries).......... 31,602,832 | 21,490,134 | 10,112,698 || 39, 121,975 36,719,113 2,402, 862 
British (in Mannda Peer eos 3, 120, 745 1,752,221 1,368,524 2,713,608 2,213,721 499, 887 
Foreign (in Canada) ..)..........005. 86,847,828 | 58,131,613 | 28,716,215 || 87,906,335 | 77, 160, 934 10, 745, 401 
MOtaIS Aas ec. Heed. sethds 2s 121,571,405 | 81,373,968 | 40,197,437 || 129,741,918 116,093,768 13, 648,150 
1954 
Canadian (in all countries)........... 30,036,515 | 22,303,188 7,733,327 || 43,402,113 | 40,268,086 3,134,027 
British (in Canada)........ Ne 3,259, 687 2,287,723 971, 964 2,989, 826 2,693,178 296, 648 
Moreten: (in Canada)... ewero0cles's + oes 91,355,713 | 61,294,007 | 30,061,706 || 87,201,181 | 77,177,299 10, 023, 882 
MOtals 19 as ee ESTES 124,651,915 | 85,884,918 | 38,766,997 || 133,593,120 120,138,563 13, 454, 557 


Section 4.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various types 
of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. 


Information on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export 
credits insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and 
Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Provincial Insurance Schemes.— Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office, a Crown corporation established by the Saskatchewan Government In- 
surance Act 1944, commenced business May 1, 1945; it deals in all lines of insurances other 
than sickness and life. 


It administers the Automobile Accident Insurance Act which provides compensation 
for the victims of automobile accidents as well as property damage in such accidents. The 
Act provides Saskatchewan residents with personal injury coverage without regard to 
liability and in addition all Saskatchewan motorists enjoy public liability and comprehen- 
sive protection including fire, theft and collision coverages. 


The Office, together with the Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources, adminis- 
ters a trust fund made up of a portion of hunting licence fees and insurance premiums, to 
compensate farmers for damage done to their crops by certain forms of wildlife, chiefly 
ducks, geese and deer. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Public Relations 
Department of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 11th and Cornwall Streets, 
Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial Government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview of 
the Alberta Insurance Act, relates firstly to the Alberta General Insurance Company in 


which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
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was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and secondly to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate board 
of directors. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the respective 


Boards but the Charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for the election | 


of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corporations, they are 


not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be sued in any © 


court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to — 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes — 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically — 
provided by the insurance laws of the Province, reference to these plans is necessary — 
only to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. | 


It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provin- 


cial Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta — 


Hail Insurance Board. 


Information on insurance matters additional to that set out above may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, 
Alta. 
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Nots.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister of National Defence exercises control over and management of the 
Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters relating to 
national defence. Under his direction the three Chiefs of Staff are responsible for the 
control and administration of their respective Services and the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board is responsible for the Defence Scientific Service. A Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, appointed in 1951, is responsible to the Minister ensuring that 
all matters of joint defence and defence policy, in its widest sense, are carefully examined 
and co-ordinated before decisions are made. 


The civilian administrative organization, headed by the Deputy Minister, is consti- 
tuted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing review and 
control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and 
administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister and four 
Assistant Deputy Ministers each of whom administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s 
branch responsible for matters of administration and personnel; construction, engineer- 
_ing and properties; finance; and supply. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister 
are the Controller General of Inspection Services, the Judge Advocate General, the Chief 
| Secretary and where staff matters are concerned the Director of Public Relations. 


A number of committees meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint 
issues. These include:— 

(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence (Chairman), 

the Associate Minister of National Defence (Vice-chairman), the Parliamentary 

Assistant to the Minister, the Deputy Minister, the Chairman of the Chiefs of 


“Submitted by the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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Staff Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research 
‘Board and the Associate Deputy Minister; its purpose is to advise the Minister 
on administrative and other matters. : 


(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff _ 


Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board. The Deputy Minister of National Defence attends regularly and the 
Secretary to the Cabinet and the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs 
attend when required. The purpose of the Committee is to maintain a con- 
tinuous review of all operational problems; sub-committees consider various 
aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Personnel, 


the Adjutant-General, the Air Member for Personnel, the Assistant Deputy | 


Minister (Administration and Personnel), the Assistant Deputy Minister (Fin- 
ance) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. 
The purpose of the Committee is to examine personnel problems of the three 
Services with the general aim of achieving uniform personnel policies; sub-com- 
mittees consider various aspects of personnel problems and report to the parent 
committee. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval 
Technical Services, the Quartermaster-General, the Air Member for Technical 
Services, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Requirements) and a representative of 
the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. The purpose of the Committee 
is to consider all logistical problems; sub-committees consider various aspects of 
these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Defence Supply Committee.—An inter-departmental committee composed of the 
Deputy Ministers of National Defence and of Defence Production and the senior military 
and civilian supply officers of the two departments maintains a continuous review of 
inter-departmental procurement and production problems and considers various policy 
aspects of the procurement of ammunition, armament, aircraft, etc. Eleven panels 
consider various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, the Canadian military © 
representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co-ordinating — 


all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 


For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada — 


also maintains (1) Canadian Joint Staff (Washington) representing the three Services and 
the Defence Research Board; (2) Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing the three 
Services and the Defence Research Board; (3) Canadian Military Mission, Far East; and 


(4) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition a number ~ 
of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are considered by the © 


Permanent Joint Board on Defence which is composed of representatives from the two 
countries. 

Mutual Aid.—An analysis of Canada’s Mutual Aid program expenditures are shown 
in the Chart on p. 144 and further details on Canada’s contributions to NATO on 
pp. 144-145. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates for pay and allowances are 
given in Table 1. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Organization.—The Chief of Naval Staff at Naval Headquarters at Ottawa exer- 
cises central authority over the Royal Canadian Navy; Flag Officers at Hast and West 


PS ee 


Coasts exercise operational and administrative command of ships and establishments ; 


within the Atlantic and Pacific Coast Commands respectively. There are also 22 Naval 
Divisions throughout Canada that are established primarily for the recruiting and training 
of the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve); they are administered by the Flag Officer, Naval 
Divisions with headquarters at Hamilton, Ont. Naval missions are maintained at London, 
England, and Washington, D.C., to maintain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United 
States Navy. As part of Canada’s NATO commitment, officers of the Royal Canadian 
Navy are now serving on the staffs of the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Eastern and Western Atlantic Areas. 


For the protection of shipping and the defence of Canadian coastal areas and harbours, 
the Royal Canadian Navy had 64 ships in commission during the year ended Mar. 31, 1954. 
In the event of war 38 of these are available for assignment to NATO for the defence of 
the Canada-United States area and for the protection of convoys under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. Ships not earmarked for assignment to NATO 
are required for harbour defence, for training and for miscellaneous duties. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Navy on Aug. 31, 1955 was 2,646 officers and 


16,534 men and women in the regular force and 1,701 officers and 3,818 men and women ~ 


in the reserve force. 


Operations at Sea 1954-55.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 the Royal Can- 
adian Navy reduced its contribution to the UN Naval Forces in Korean waters from three 
to one destroyer escort. After leaving the Far East in January 1955 HMC Ships Huron 
and Iroquois visited Ceylon, India and Pakistan on their return passage to Halifax. 


In the course of normal training HMC Ships made many visits to Bermuda and 
American and West Indies ports. HMCS Quebec carried out cruises to Europe, South 
America and Africa and the first Escort Squadron, HMC Ships Algonquin, Prestonian, 
Lauzon and Toronto, visited Mediterranean countries in the autumn of 1954. During the 
year, HMC Ships in addition to small training and tactical exercises took part in NATO 
exercises ‘‘New Broom 3” in the Western Atlantic Area and “‘Morning Mist” in the Eastern 
Atlantic Area. 


The Arctic Patrol Vessel, HMCS Labrador, commissioned in June 1954, carried out 
survey and associated operations in the Arctic between July and September. It was the 
first warship to complete the Northwest Passage. 


During the year 12 additional destroyer escorts, frigates, coastal escorts and mine- 
sweepers were commissioned. Also an agreement with the Royal Navy was implemented 
by which three RN submarines were lent to the RCN, based on Halifax, thus greatly 
increasing the facilities for anti-submarine training for both the RCN and RCAF. 


Training Ashore.-—HMCS Siadacona at Halifax, N.S., and HMCS WNaden at 
Esquimalt, B.C., are the major shore establishments of the Royal Canadian Navy. Their 
facilities include schools for general and specialized training besides the drafting depots, 
hospitals and accommodation facilities necessary for the maintenance of the ships based 


on each coast. Formal courses in seamanship, gunnery, navigation direction, communi- — 


cations, diving, damage control and fire fighting, electricity and electronics, marine engin- 
eering, meteorology, medical assistant skills, and supply duties are provided in the schools 
and centres of these two establishments for officers and men of the regular and reserve 


forces. A third major shore establishment, HMCS Shearwater at Dartmouth, N.S., 


provides technical training for naval aviation. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, 4,043 regular force new entries and re-entries 
received entry training at HMCS Cornwallis. A method of training new entry ordinary 
seamen has been devised which affords an economy of training time and intership and 
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establishments training. In order to standardize the professional knowledge of all lieuten- 
ants of the executive branch, 11 month technical and leadership courses for junior officers 
have been conducted since 1949. A Technical Apprenticeship Training program was 
introduced in August 1952 to assist in overcoming the shortage of skilled tradesmen. 
HMCS Cape Breton, a 10,000 ton maintenance vessel, was equipped and commissioned 
especially for this purpose. 


__. As part of the naval aviation training program short service appointment midshipmen 

specializing in naval aviation undergo a 12 month basic course before starting flying 
training. The first six months are spent in HMCS Cornwallis and the second term is 
spent aboard a cruiser. Training of pilots, observers, air engineering and maintenance 
personnel, observers’ mates and others connected with naval aviation is carried out at 
HMCS Shearwater with further training aboard HMCS Magnificent. HMCS Stadacona 
also provides additional instruction in some technical subjects. As part of the naval 
aviation program exercises are carried out in conjunction with the Royal Navy, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and the United States Navy. 


To meet the demand for officers for the expanding Navy a seven year short service 
scheme known as the ‘‘Venture Plan” was introduced in September 1954 and a new training 
establishment, HMCS Venture, was commissioned in Esquimalt, B.C. Also HMCS 
Ontario assumed the role of cadet training ship. 


Junior officers of the engineering and executive branches on completion of their initia] 
training in Canada proceed to the United Kingdom to take sub-lieutenant courses in 
gunnery, torpedo, anti-submarine, navigation direction and ship construction. Advanced 
training in certain highly technical fields and in staff duties is undertaken by selected 
officers in Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


At HMCS d’Iberville, where both the French and the English languages are used, 
the program is designed to give all French-speaking regular force new entries a basic 
knowledge of English together with preliminary training in seamanship and professional 
naval subjects. French-speaking new entries join the classes in HMCS Cornwallis at an 
appropriate stage in their training. 


Ship Construction, Refitting and Modernization.—Work on the construction 
of 14 new destroyer escorts has continued steadily. The first vessel of the Class, HMCS 
St. Laurent, was commissioned on Oct. 29, 1955. The skills learned during the early part 
of the program are now beginning to show results. The first of 14 minesweepers was 
completed on Nov. 1, 1954 when HMCS Fortune was accepted. The keels of two of the 


| six minesweepers being built to replace the six transferred to France as part of Canada’s 


Mutual Aid program were laid by Oct. 1, 1955. 


HMCS Crescent was completely modernized and converted at Esquimalt and was 
commissioned as an Algonquin Class Destroyer Escort. The program for the moderniza- 
tion and conversion of frigates progressed steadily and at the end of 1955 was 85 p.c. 
complete. The aircraft carrier, HMCS Bonaventure, was under construction at Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—Naval Divisions are established in the following 
centres :— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Corner Brook, Nfld., HMCS Caribou London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Queen Charlotte Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffin 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Regina, Sask., HMCS Queen 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Calgary, Alta., HMCS Jecumseh 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham 
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Each division, commanded by a reserve officer, is responsible for specialized training in 
one of the various phases of naval activity—gunnery, harbour defence, aviation, com- 
munications, etc. Royal Canadian Navy officers and men assist with instruction. ‘Twenty- 
two Naval Divisions are grouped in a Reserve Command headed by the Commanding 
Officer, Naval Divisions, at Hamilton, Ont. The Great Lakes Training Centre handled 
new entry reserve training in 1954; two gate vessels and two coastal escort ships, together 
with smaller craft, operated from Hamilton during this period. Great training value was 
also derived from the Fairmile motor launches attached to the Great Lakes divisions and 
from three small minesweepers operated by coastal divisions. During 1953-54 Naval Air 
reserve squadrons were formed at Toronto and Kingston, Ont., and at Victoria, B.C. 


University Naval Training Division (UNTD).—The university naval training 
program is designed to give instruction to students in attendance at universities across 


Canada with the object of providing well trained junior officers for the Royal Canadian ~ 


Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty-two UNTD’s, drawing on 
students in 35 universities and colleges, have been established and had a total strength 
of 818 cadets at June 30, 1955. The total training period is three years and cadets are 
required to complete three winter training periods, two summer periods and certain specified 
courses. During 1954, 15 UNTD cadets were appointed to regular force commissions in 
the RCN and 113 obtained commissions in the RCN (Reserve). 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The Sea Cadets organization, as of June 30, 4 
1954, consisted of 136 authorized corps sponsored by the Navy League of Canada and — 
administered, trained and supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy. During the summer — 


of 1955, 22 cadets trained in HMCS Magnificent on two separate cruises. Fourteen other 
cadets were embarked in HMCS Jroquois for a training cruise in June, A brass band of 


28 cadets from RCSCC Terra Nova, St. John’s, Nfld., spent the summer at the Great — 


Lakes Training Centre, Hamilton, Ont. Approximately 280 officers and 3,220 sea cadets 


received training in RCN establishments and Royal Canadian Sea Cadet camps during the | 
summer of 1955. The total strength (officers and cadets) of the Sea Cadet Corps on ~ 


Aug. 31, 1955 was 9,978. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa, organized as the General Staff 


4 


5 


Branch, the Adjutant-General Branch and the Quartermaster-General Branch, conducts — 


the planning and policy for the administration and training of the regular and reserve 


- 


forces of the Canadian Army. Public relations, cadet services, military intelligence, — 


chaplain services, provost and associated activities are directed through Commands by 
Army Headquarters. The five Commands and seven Areas are located as follows:— 


Commands Headquarters Areas and Headquarters 
Eastern Command............... PialiiaxssiN Sc.. Sager (1) New Brunswick Area, 


Fredericton, N.B. 


(2) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Quebec Command............... Montreal, Que.......... (3) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 
CentraltCommand sone 5 ee: Oakville, Ont. ce.s obs. ¢ (4) Eastern Ontario Area, 


Kingston, Ont. 
(5) Western Ontario Area, 


London, Ont. 

Praitie Command ’<. cst. Winnipeg, Man......... (6) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 

Western Command............... Edmonton, Alta........ (7) British Columbia Area, 


Vancouver, B.C 
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The two main components of the Canadian Army are the Canadian Army Regular 
and the Reserves. The components of the Reserves are the Canadian Army Militia, the 
Regular Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps 
(COTC), the Cadet Services of Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not 
an integral part of the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges (see pp. 1167-1169), 
officially authorized cadet corps, rifle associations and clubs. 

At the end of August 1955 there were 5,566 officers in the Canadian Army Regular 
and 41,879 men; the strength of the Canadian Army Militia was 7,280 officers and 38,509 
men. 
In 1953 the 1st Canadian Infantry Division was formed and, with the exception of 
a few units not required under present conditions, the Division has been activated. Divi- 
sional Headquarters and two-thirds of the Division are stationed and trained in Canada. 
The remaining third, one brigade group, is based in Germany. During the autumn of 
1955 the 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade Group took over from the 1st Canadian Infantry 
Brigade Group as Canada’s NATO formation in Germany with headquarters in the area 
of the city of Soest, Westphalia. Canadian units in the base area and communications 
zone in Europe are administered by Headquarters, Canadian Base Units, Europe, located 
at Stockum, Germany. 


Operations in 1955.—As with other Commonwealth countries Canada in September 
1954 ordered a reduction in the size of its force in Korea and Japan. From the previous 
contribution of the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigrade Group to the 1st Commonwealth 
Division, the force was reduced to about 200 officers and men serving as part of the Common- 
wealth Brigade in Korea and about 50 administrative troops in Japan. The largest group 
still serving in Korea at the end of 1955 were members of the 3rd Canadian Field Ambulance, 
RCAMC. 

As a result of international agreements the Canadian Army provides the Department 
of External Affairs with personnel for truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. By 
September 1954 about 150 officers, non-commissioned officers and men were serving in 
Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos along with Indian and Polish representatives. During the 
late summer of 1955, after a one year tour of duty, a man-for-man replacement program 
was carried out. 

In connection with Canada’s military obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Ist Canadian Infantry Brigade Group continued to serve in Germany until November 
1955 when it was replaced by the 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade Group. The Brigade’s 
four new permanent camps in Western Germany are located near the centres of Soest, Werl, 
Hemer and Iserlohn. Canadian troops continued to participate in training exercises with 
- other NATO forces. 

During the summer of 1955 the Ist Canadian Infantry Division was given its first 
divisional training scheme in exercise ‘‘Rising Star” at Camp Gagetown, N.B. The exer- 
cise culminated six weeks of intensive sub-unit, unit and brigade training for about 10,000 
members of the Regular Army. 

As an important part of the defence of Canada the Mobile Striking Force, consisting 
of infantry and supporting units and an RCAF component, continued training preparations 
to deal effectively with possible small airborne invasions by an aggressor. The battalions 
forming the infantry element were: the 1st Battalions of the Royal Canadian Regiment, 
the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and the Royal 22nd Regiment. ‘Two 
major exercises, “Bull Dog IT” and “Bull Dog IIT’. were carried out by units of the Mobile 
Striking Force during the winter of 1954-55. They were held in the sub-Arctic and provided 
experience in winter movement and tactics on a battalion scale. On its return from duty, 
infantry units of the 1st Canadian Infantry Brigade assumed the Mobile Striking Force role. 


Equipment.—The Canadian Army Equipment Development Program continues to 
concentrate on those fields particularly suited to Canadian capabilities and in which there 
are special Canadian needs. Particular attention has been given to the problem of living 
and operating in the North under the most severe and adverse conditions. The develop- 
ment and evaluation of defence equipment for atomic, biological and chemical warfare 
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continued in close co-operation with the RCN, RCAF and Defence Research Board. The 
standardization program in the United States, United Kingdom and Canada and within 
NATO continues to promote the exchange of knowledge to the mutual advantage of the 
Armies concerned. Additional agreements were reached affecting procedures and equip- 
ment. Subsequent to the agreement between Belgium, Canada, France, the United King- | 
dom and the United.States to adopt the 7-62 mm (-30-inch) calibre small arms round, 
the Canadian Army carried out tests and trials with various types of Fabrique Nationale 
(FN) rifles in an attempt to select the best rifle for use by the Canadian serviceman. On 
June 22, 1955 the Minister of National Defence announced that the rifle 7-62 mm C1 had 
been adopted as standard for use in the Canadian Army. 


Training.—The policy of training is determined at Army Headquarters. General 
Officers Commanding Commands implement the training policy within their Commands, 
except for the training conducted at Army and Corps Schools, which are under the direct 
supervision of Army Headquarters. 

The basic training of 9,206 recruits and the corps training of officers and men of the 
Canadian Army Regular was carried out at regimental depots, units, and corps schools, 
During 1954, 9,124 personnel attended courses at the schools of instruction. 

Promotion qualification examinations consisting of written and practical tests were 
held to qualify Regular and Militia officers for the ranks of Captain and Major; 73 candi- 
dates passed qualification examinations for selection to attend the Canadian Army Staff — 
College, and nine passed the entrance examination for the Royal Military College of Science. — 
A training program was conducted during the winter months for all Regular officers to 
assist them in their professional knowledge. Militia Staff Course examinations were con- 
ducted for Militia officers to qualify Captains and Majors for Command and Staff appoint- 
ments. 

Qualifying courses for Junior NCO’s were conducted under General Officers Command- 
ing Commands. Senior NCO courses were conducted at corps schools in accordance with 
newly instituted training standards. 

French/English language training which is available to all ranks of the Canadian Army — 
was conducted by Commands and AHQ. The Canadian Army Training School conducted — 
six month French-language courses for English-speaking officers and NCO instructors. 
A number of French-speaking potential NCO’s received English-language training during 
the year. 4 
Officers from the United States, the United Kingdom, Norway, France, Italy and ~ 
Turkey attended courses at Canadian Army schools of instruction. 

Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. When feasible the 7 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. — 
Trades training is conducted in accordance with the training standards for the appropriate 
trades. During 1955 several new trades were introduced in keeping with technical devel- 
opments in the Army. New standards were set for instructional positions, resulting in an 
up-grading in the professional status and trade grouping of assistant instructors. 

The apprentice training program, started in January 1953, is designed to train selected 
young men as soldier tradesmen and to provide them with a requisite academic background 
to enable them to advance to senior non-commissioned ranks in the Army. A high entry — 
standard has been set to ensure that the prospective soldier apprentice will be capable — 
of absorbing trade and academic training, and developing the leadership qualities essential — 
in senior non-commissioned officers. During 1954 an additional 303 apprentices were 
enrolled and 39 civilian'teachers were employed to provide academic instruction for about — 
700 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained from the educational authorities — 
of the province where the training is conducted. Apprentices are receiving trades training 
as clerks, cooks, carpenters, electricians, wireless operators, radar operators, radio mechanics, — 
storemen, gun mechanics, vehicle mechanics and armourers. A balanced training program 
is designed to stimulate the interest of the apprentice. Military, trades, academic and ~ 


recreational training are integrated. Separate messing, canteen and sleeping arrangements — 


are provided for apprentices. 
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The training of the Mobile Striking Force continued throughout the year. The two 
important exercises conducted during the winter months of 1954-55 in the Fort Churchill 
area of northern Manitoba and at Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories (mentioned 
above) involved the dropping of Army parachute units to deal with simulated enemy 
lodgements. Other training for the Mobile Striking Force included parachute and_ air 
supply courses at the Canadian Joint Air Training Centre, Rivers, Man., and winter 
warfare courses at Wainwright, Alta., and Fort Churchill, Man. 


Collective training for units in eastern Canada was conducted at Camp Gagetown? 
N.B., during the summer months and for units from western Canada at Camp Wainwright, 
Alta. . All arms training was begun on the sub-unit and unit level, and culminated in 
exercises on the brigade level. 


The Reserves.—An additional component of the Reserves, known as the Canadian 
Army Regular Reserve, conducts a training period of 60 days, authorized for the Canadian 
Army Militia in 1954-55, of which up to 15 days may be camp training as determined by 
General Officers Commanding Commands. In the summer of 1954 a total of 16,593 all 
ranks attended camp training. The aim of militia training continues to be to establish 
within each unit a nucleus of instructional and administrative personnel capable of training 
and organizing the unit in peace and conducting its expansion on mobilization. 


The Regular Officer Training Plan (ROT P).—The Regular Officer Training Plan is in 
effect at the three Canadian Services Colleges and at all Canadian universities and affiliated 
colleges which have contingents of the COTC. The purpose of the Plan is to train selected 
students for commissions in the Canadian Army Regular. Students enrol in the Canadian 
Army Regular with a special rate of pay; tuition and the essential fees are paid and grants 
are given for books and instruments needed for study. In the period Sept. 1, 1954 to 
Aug. 31, 1955, 63 of these sponsored students graduated and were commissioned in the 
Canadian Army Regular. Training consists of military studies, drill and physical training 
during the academic year; the summer term is devoted to practical training at military 
establishments. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—In addition to the Regular Officer 
_ Training Plan, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are maintained at Canadian 
| universities to produce primarily, from among university undergraduates, officers for the 
reserve components of the Army. University graduates who have been members of the 
| Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are also eligible for commissions in the Canadian Army 
Regular. Members of the COTC undertake the same training as members of the ROTP. 
In the period Sept. 1, 1954 to Aug. 31, 1955, 12 officers who had trained with the COTC 
were awarded commissions in the Canadian Army Regular. 


Army Cadeis.—The number of Royal Canadian Army Cadets trained during 1954-55 
was 65,000, enrolled in 556 cadet corps. Training was conducted by 2,284 cadet instructors 
assisted by personnel from the Canadian Army Regular. During the summer of 1955 
_ a total of 5,431 cadets attended trades and specialties training cadet camps situated at 
_ Aldershot, N.S., Farnham, Que., Camp Borden, Ont., Ipperwash, Ont., Dundurn, Sask., 
' Vernon, B.C., and Vancouver, B.C. The cadets qualified as senior leaders and in such 
| military trades as driver mechanical transport, infantry signaller and wireless and line- 
_ operator. In addition 504 cadets attended two-week camps at Clear Lake, Sask., and 
Sarcee, B.C. to qualify as junior leaders. The National Cadet Camp, held during the last 
two weeks of July and the first week of August 1955 at Banff, Alta., was attended by 
, 235 carefully chosen first class and master cadets. The opportunity to attend this camp 
was an award for outstanding proficiency in cadet work. During the summer of 1955, 
_ 495 officers and civilian instructors of the Cadet Services of Canada attended courses at 
the various cadet camps. 
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Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning and policy 
for administration and training of the active and reserve forces of the RCAF. Organization 


is divided into three categories—personnel, logistics, and plans and operations. The | 


major formations of the RCAF and their headquarters locations are as follows:— 


Formation Headquarters 
Adv Defence Command... S.260 ehacceeeic oe shi eee St. Hubert, Que. 
Bo Aa LOEV ISILON. so orciec h etare sg cto Ceo gent oe tee nor ate it oan ee eet Vancouver, B.C 
1 Mine ivisione: ccc Mio excels Pot ee ee arene tre tore tens rey conan Metz, France 
‘Air ‘Transport Command 2.: ee rare oe ne cette oeneme louie. teemre = Lachine, Que. 
Air Material: Command .....26. 4.560%. assed sae acess Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Maritime Air Command... 0.0.0.5 assent eg hie oes e oe ee eed ae eee 
Training COMmIMand = yk cals Poth ts ole cate okeiare tye aren At adv mem noe Trenton, Ont. 
t Tactical Air: Com mandon ait. Saree fot 1 otis eece eee Edmonton, Alta. 
14 Draining: Group ie: fis: tet leietage hope cities alte & cae a aca res ee eee ane Winnipeg, Man. 


The organization of the RCAF’s planned total of 41 squadrons was completed by the 
end of 1954 and the number of aircraft of all types in service was 2,845. Twenty-one of 
the squadrons are for the air defence of Canada, and twelve squadrons are stationed in 


France and Germany as No. 1 Air Division. Four squadrons are required for RCAF | 


transport operations at home and abroad. Three maritime squadrons operate in conjunc- 
tion with other forces for the defence of Canada’s East and West Coasts. One squadron 
of Transport Command, No. 408, a photographic squadron, flew about 17,500 miles during 
1954, carrying out aerial survey operations, including special aerial survey work in con- 
junction with the Mid-Canada early-warning radar system. 


At the end of December 1954 the strength of the RCAF regular force was 8,886 officers 
and 39,864 men; strength of the auxiliary Air Force was 1,888 officers and 3,651 men. 


Operations in 1954-55.—Air Defence Command continued its planned build-up. 
Work on the construction of the mid-Canada early-earning system was started. Im- 
provements were made at all major airfields. Additional navigation aids were installed 
and all-weather instrument procedures developed for air defence operations. By the end 
of 1955 all nine regular squadrons of Air Defence Command were equipped with all-weather 
CF-100 jet fighters. 


The Ist Air Division is at maximum strength in Europe thus fulfilling Canada’s com- 
mitment to the NATO integrated fighter force. Replacement of Sabre IJ aircraft with 
the more powerful Orenda-powered Sabre V was completed and the new Sabre VI’s began 
arriving. 

The Joint Maritime Warfare School at HMCS Stadacona, Halifax, N.S., continued 
to train crews in basic and advanced anti-submarine tactics. Maritime Air Command 
aircrews took part in joint exercises with the RCN on both coasts and participated in a 
number of NATO exercises in Atlantic and European exercises. A new type of maritime 
aircraft, the Neptune, came into service. 


The squadrons of Air Transport Command continued to provide air support to the 
Air Division in Europe and, until June 1954, to the Far East; long range air support oper- 
ations were performed by North Star aircraft. The Fairchild C-119 aircraft of the Com- 
mand were used as cargo and personnel carriers in Canada, as well as for paratroop training. 
Both types of aircraft were used for supply operations to Arctic weather stations. 


RCAF photographic squadron, No. 408 Squadron, completed camera coverage of 
additional areas under the air photography and survey program including 7,800 miles of 
special survey work in connection with the construction of the mid-Canada radar system. 


During 1954 aircraft and marine distress missions, mercy flights and other emergencies 
involved the use of RCAF search and rescue aircraft on 230 occasions. 
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Training and Equipment.—During the fiscal year 1954-55 NATO aircrew training 
in Canada continued at a brisk pace. As of Dec. 31, 1954, 3,306 aircrew had been grad- 
uated under this plan since its inception in 1951. In addition the RCAF were engaged 
in training aircrew for their own requirements. Basic trades courses for non-flying-list 
officers produced 80 graduates and basic trade schools graduated 7,830 tradesmen during 
1954-55. 

Officers and flight cadets entering the Service received officer development training 
at the Officers School, London, Ont., and airmen received initial service training at No. 2 
Manning Depot, St. Johns, Que. Basic flying training was conducted at flying training 
schools located at Centralia, Ont., Claresholm, Alta., Moose Jaw, Sask., and Penhold, 
Alta. Advanced flying training on twin engine aircraft was given at Saskatoon, Sask., 
and single engine aircraft advanced flying training at Portage la Prairie, Man.; in the 
autumn of 1953 the latter station began to give advanced flying training on jet aircraft. 
Another advanced flying school for jet aircraft is located at Gimli, Man. A Pilot Weapons 
~ School is conducted at MacDonald, Man.; flying instructor courses are given at the Flying 
Instructors School at Trenton, Ont.; instrument rating courses are conducted at Centralia 
and North Bay, Ont., and at Saskatoon, Sask., and pilot attack instructor courses are 
given at MacDonald, Man. In 1954 the training of radio officers and navigators was 
integrated to provide a common basic course in navigation and electronics at the Navi- 
gation and Radio School at Winnipeg, Man. 

Formal trade courses for newly commissioned non-flying-list officers were conducted 
at RCAF schools in aeronautical engineering, armament supply, telecommunications and 
security. Basic courses for unit defence officers were conducted at Camp Borden, Ont. 
Courses were provided to qualify officers in flying control. CF-100, Sabre, Silver Star and 
C-119 mobile ground training units were used with great success during the year. Trade 
advancement training program continued at all units, both regular and auxiliary. To help 
tradesmen advance more rapidly into the qualified trade group levels, quarterly written 
trade test boards were continued. Language training programs were conducted where 
necessary. 

The aircraft procurement program during 1955 is dealt with under Defence Pro- 
duction at pp. 1170-1171. 


RCAF Reserve.—The sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated as: 
(1) the Auxiliary; (2) the Primary Reserve; and (3) the Supplementary Reserve. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1955 officer development courses were conducted at 
the Reserve Officers School, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., for university flight 
cadets of the Primary Reserve participating in their first summer training program, Pilot 
trainees of the Auxiliary, members of reserve university squadrons and Services Colleges 
flight cadets received flying training during the year. Potential radio officers from the 
reserve Air Force, reserve university squadrons and Canadian Services Colleges flight 
cadets were trained at Clinton, Ont. 


At the Reserve Officers School at Kingston, initial training for the non-flying-list 
primary reserve flight cadets of Canadian Services Colleges and universities, who were 
participating in their first summer program, was followed by basic courses in aeronautical 
engineering, supply, telecommunications, armament and flying control as applicable. 
Second year cadets were commissioned after successfully completing the final phases of 
their basic courses. Language and technical training at RCAF Training Command 
Schools was also given for instruction duties in the RCAF Auxiliary. The reserve trades- 
man training plan, instituted in 1952, was continued and approximately 1,855 recruits, 
both high school students and air cadets, completed training during 1954. Reserve trades- 
men are entitled to take regular force training courses but few are able to do so because 
of their civilian occupations. 

Ten auxiliary squadrons are maintained in Canada to provide fighter aircraft for 
interception duties. In addition two auxiliary squadrons are equipped with Mitchell 
light bombers and operate, as required, with Canada’s Mobile Striking Force. 
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Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Air Cadets are closely associated 
with the RCAF. Under the sponsorship of the Air Cadet League of Canada, the air cadet 
movement continued to expand. As of Sept. 1, 1955 air cadet strength stood at over 
19,000 in 274 squadrons. During the summer of 1955 camps for air cadets were held 
at RCAF Stations at Greenwood, N.S., Clinton, Ont., and Abbotsford, B.C. More than | 
4,000 cadets, cadet officers and instructors attended camp. A precision drill team of 
40 cadets selected from the Senior Leaders course to represent Canada in the International 
Drill competition held at the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto in 1955 won the 
competition and the Beau International Challenge Trophy for Canada for the fifth time. 

The international exchange visits program, sponsored jointly by the RCAF and the 
Air Cadet League, was again very successful in 1954 and 1955. Cadets were exchanged 
with the United Kingdom, the United States, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and | 
Sweden. 

Two hundred and fifty senior air cadets receive flying training annually through 
scholarships awarded by the RCAF. Since the inception of flying scholarships in 1946 
more than 2,000 cadets have learned to fly by this means, Under the Reserve Tradesmen 
Training Plan air cadets receive trades training in a nine-week summer course in addition 
to preparatory training at their respective squadrons during the school year. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board was established on Apr. 1, 1947 by an amendment to . 
the National Defence Act. 

The Board consists of a full time chairman and vice-chairman, six ex-officio members 
and seven other appointed members. The ex-officio members are the Chiefs of Staff of 
the three Armed Services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the President of the 
National Research Council and a representative of the Department of Defence Production. 
The remaining members, appointed by the Governor in Council for three year terms, are 
selected from universities and industry because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 

The organization consists of Headquarters staff, twelve field research stations and 
liaison officers at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A., and is known collectively 
as the Defence Scientific Service. Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian 
scientists provide invaluable assistance to the Defence Scientific Service by their consider- 
ation of a variety of problems. 

In planning this organization the Government considered the vital need for continuity 
in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated and permanent 
part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at the highest level the 
Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff, and is a member of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. Thus the Defence Research Board has 
been described as a fourth service. Its fundamental purpose is to correlate the special 
scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general research activities of the 
scientific community at large. 

The Board’s policy is to select and concentrate its efforts upon defence problems of 
particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique resources or facilities. 
Iuxisting research facilities such as the National Research Council are used wherever pos- 
sible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board has built up new facilities only — 
in those fields which have little or no civilian interest. 

From the policy of specialization it follows that close collaboration must be maintained 
with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization is made possible only through the willingness 
of the United Kingdom and the United States to exchange the results of their broader 
programs for the less numerous but nonetheless valuable benefits of Canadian research. 

During 1955 the Defence Research Board conducted research activities in naval, 
armament, telecommunications, arctic, medical, operational, materials, aeronautical and 
special weapons problems. Research on naval problems is carried out at the Naval Re- 
search Hstablishment, Dartmouth, N.S., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, — 
B.C. Both stations are engaged in the study of anti-submarine devices, since anti- — 
submarine warfare will be the prime task of the RCN in time of war. Research and — 
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development of weapons for the Armed Services is carried out at the Canadian Armament 
Research and Development Establishment at Valcartier, Que. This is the largest research 
establishment operated by the Board and has facilities for the study of all phases of arma- 
ment development. The Board operates two laboratories whose prime interest is in the 
field of electronics. The Radio Physics Laboratory at Shirley’s Bay, Ont., is interested 
mainly in fundamental research associated with radio communications, particularly in 
northern latitudes. The Electronics Laboratory, situated within the grounds of the 


- National Research Council’s Montreal Road Laboratories, is concerned primarily with 


the development of electronic devices as aids to navigation. The centre for research into 
arctic and sub-arctic conditions is the Defence Research Northern Laboratory at Fort 
Churchill, Man., which is mainly occupied with the application of the results of fundamental 
research into the effects of cold weather on men and materials. 


Medical research is conducted in Canadian universities and medical schools, as practic- 
able, and at the Defence Research Medical Laboratories at Downsview, Ont. (near Toronto). 
The major emphasis is in the field of aviation medicine, but investigations include such 
problems as blood substitutes, infection and immunity, burns and wounds, nutrition and 
other factors likely to hinder a military man’s ability to perform his duties effectively. 
Operational research, which may be defined as the application of techniques of scientific 
research to problems which arise in the Armed Services in the execution of their operational 
roles, is conducted by the Operational Research Group consisting of a headquarters section 
and three research sections; in addition there are three operational research organizations 
in the Armed Forces, staffed largely by personnel from the Defence Scientific Service. 
The Board continued to support active programs of research into methods of estimating, 
recovering and fabricating such useful metals as titanium, etc. The titanium program is 
a series of integrated research projects conducted by the Mines Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys and the Universities of Toronto, Laval and Montreal, in 
co-operation with various industrial firms with long experience in this field. In addition 
to aeronautical research conducted by the National Aeronautical Establishment, the 
Defence Research Board supports an extensive program on aeronautical and gas dynamics 
problems at various Canadian universities. Special weapons research is conducted in the 
atomic, biological and chemical fields at the Defence Research Chemical Laboratories, 
Shirley’s Bay, Ont., the Suffield Experimental Station, Ralston, Alta., the Defence Research 
Kingston Laboratories at Barriefield, Ont., and at a Department of Agriculture Isolation 
Station located on Grosse Ile near Quebec City. 


Pursuing its established policy, the Defence Scientific Service continues to make 
available to the scientific community at large all results of its work other than those of 
purely military importance. 

Close liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department 
of Defence Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely 
integrated with production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Johns, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as the 
Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was opened 
in 1952. 

The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a 
sound and balanced liberal, scientific and military education; the organization and training 
give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment.,: 
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For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the college course are given only at the 
Royal Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for 
the final two years of the general or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége 
Militaire Royal, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. | 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and complete the 
final two years at the Royal Military College. 

The College year is eleven months, divided into three terms: autumn, winter and sum- 
mer. The months September to April are devoted to academic training supplemented by 
such military studies as drill and physical training. The summer term, May to mid- 
August, is spent in practical training at an establishment of the Service in which the cadet 
is enrolled. Academic requirements for admission to the first year at the Royal Military 
College and Royal Roads is senior matriculation (or its equivalent) in the following sub- 


jects: English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), chemistry and 


either history or a language, preferably French. French-speaking candidates having a 
B.A. degree from a classical college may be accepted directly into the first year at Collége 
Militaire Royal. For admission to the preparatory year at that institution the academic 
requirement is junior matriculation (or its equivalent) in English, French, algebra, geo- 
metry, physics and chemistry, although consideration is given candidates who do not 
possess the standing in French. Candidates from the classical colleges require at least 
sixth year standing. 

To be accepted a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject nor- 
mally resident in Canada and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards of 
the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 
16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a 
cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 
Personal interview and medical examination of candidates is carried out by tri-Service 
boards located at six regional centres across Canada. Three officers representing the 
Services and a representative of the Services Colleges sit on each interview board. Fifty 
per cent of the cadets entering the first year at the Services Colleges are selected on the 
basis of provincial quotas as determined by population and the remainder are selected in 
open competition. The interview boards base their recommendations on the physical and 
personal qualifications of the candidates, with responsibility for final selection resting with 
a board appointed by the Minister of National Defence. 

Since September 1954 virtually all cadets entering the Services Colleges have been 
required to enrol under the Regular Officer Training Plan. Under this plan applicants 
accepted for entry enrol, according to their choice, as naval cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army or as flight cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. All costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and other 
essential fees are borne by the Department of National Defence, and cadets are paid at the 
rate of $55 a month. On successfully completing their academic and military training, 
cadets are granted permanent commissions in the regular force but may, if they so wish, 
apply for release after three years service following completion of academic training. 

The only cadets now accepted at the Services Colleges in a reserve capacity are those 
who qualify for Dominion Cadetships, which are awarded by the Government in recognition 
of sacrifice or long service of a candidate’s father. A maximum of 15 Cadetships may 
be awarded in any one year, five in each Service. Valued at $580, a Cadetship covers 
first year fees. 

During the 1954-55 academic year 834 cadets were in attendance at the Canadian 
Services Colleges; 401 of them attended Royal Military College, 153 Royal Roads and 
280 Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 181 were enrolled in the Navy, 
308 In the Army and 295 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments in field formations and commands. The course 
extends from January to November. Though most of the student body is comprised of 
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Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the armies of other 
Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Canadian Army officers must pass a 
searching entrance examination before being considered eligible for staff training. The 
system of instruction is based upon the study of précis and other references, demonstrations 
and lectures, indoor and outdoor exercises. Most of the work is carried on in syndicates, 
each under a member of the directing staff. Attention is paid to both individual and team 
work. Aside from purely military subjects such as the study of modern tactics, the 
curriculum includes world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., opened on Jan. 5, 1948, is a senior 
defence college providing an eleven month course of study covering the economic, political 
and military ‘aspects of the defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from 
the Armed Forces and Government Departments attend as well as a few representatives 
from industry. An extensive lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders 
in various fields in Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and other countries. 
In addition educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, 
Europe and the Middle East are made to give students more knowledge of conditions and 
influences in their own and other countries. The ninth course, from September 1955 to 
July 1956, was attended by 29 students, three from the Royal Canadian Navy, four each 
from the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force, one from the Defence Re- 
search Board, two from the Department of External Affairs, one each from the Department 
of National Defence, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Department of 'Trans- 
port (Air), the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway. Represen- 
tation from outside Canada included one member each from the Royal Navy, the Royal . 
Air Force, the British Army, the Foreign Office of the United Kingdom, the United States 
Navy, the United States Air Force, the United States Army and the State Department 
of the United States. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., is 
a permanent establishment preparing officers for staff appointments in the Air Force. 
The course affords advance service education for officers normally of Wing Commander 
and Squadron Leader ranks, fitting them for appointments appropriate to their present 
ranks and preparing them to assume higher appointments. The Directing Staff selected 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by an exchange officer from the Canadian 
Army and one from the Royal Air Force. The student body in addition to Royal Canadian 
Air Force officers has one or two representatives each from the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army, the Royal Air Force and the United States Air Force. The objective of 
the course is to assist the student to think logically and express his ideas with precision 
both orally and in writing, to know his Service and understand the employment of air 
forces, to keep abreast of scientific and technical development that may affect the employ- 
ment of air forces and to gain a perspective of national and international problems. Lectur- 
ers are drawn when desirable from industry, the Armed Forces, the diplomatic corps and 
universities. Instructional visits are made to commercial and military establishments at 
home and abroad. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Canada embarked on a program of defence preparedness after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea in 1950 in order to rebuild the level of her Armed Forces and to furnish them 
with the latest types of equipment. As a result the Department of Defence Production 
was established on Apr. 1, 1951 under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 62) to procure the goods and services required by the Department of National 
Defence and to ensure that the necessary production capacity and materials would be 
available to support the defence production program. The Department also buys material 
for the civil defence program and serves as procurement agent for the Canadian Commer- 
cial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible for the purchase in Canada of 


* Prepared by the Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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defence goods required by other governments and of supplies needed to meet Canadian 
commitments under the Colombo Plan and other international agreements. The original 
legislation provided for a temporary department with an expected life of five years, but 
an amendment to the Defence Production Act in 1955 placed the operations of the Depart- 
ment on a continuing basis similar to that of other government departments. 

About 62 p.c. of Canada’s total defence expenditures since 1951 have been against 
orders placed by the Department of Defence Production and by Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited, a Crown company responsible for defence construction activities. By the 
end of 1955 the total defence orders placed on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
amounted to about $5,400,000,000. The aircraft program (including miscellaneous govern- 
ment-furnished aircraft equipment) accounted for about 38 p.c. of this amount, by far the 
largest portion. Next in value was the construction program with 12 p.c., followed by 
electronics and communication equipment with 8-5 p.c. and ships with 7 p.c. (See Table 1, 

. 1473:) 
: During 1955 procurement and construction for Canada’s defence program continued 
at a high level, with expenditures just over 3 p.c. below the value for 1954. This stability 
is attributable largely to the volume of work on programs launched in previous years which 
offset an appreciable drop in the value of new orders. In general the level of activity 
remained stable in all branches of the program. 

Aircraft.—The major elements in the aircraft program during 1955 continued to be 
jet fighter production and development. Production continued on both the Canadian- 
designed CF-100 (Canuck) all-weather interceptor and the Sabre VI (F-86) fighter but 
rate of output was reduced in conformity with the requirements of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Further development of the CF-100 was undertaken during the year to obtain 
more powerful armament, greater altitude and improved manceuvrability. Production 
of Series 11 and 14 Orenda jet engines for both the Sabre and CF-100 aircraft also continued 
but at a reduced rate reflecting the reduction in aircraft output. Tooling and pre-produc- 
tion contracts were placed for a new Canadian-designed supersonic all-weather jet fighter, 
the CF-105, which will eventually replace the CF-100. A contract was concluded for the 
development and manufacture of prototype models of the PS-13 turbo-jet engine which 
will be installed in the CF-105. However the first CF-105’s to be produced will be fitted 
with United States J-75 jet engines. 

Production of the Silver Star jet trainer (T-33 AN) powered by the Nene engine 
continued at a minimum rate throughout the year. An additional sustaining order for 
this aircraft was placed to permit production at a low rate for replacement of operational 
losses. The contract for the Nene engines was completed with the delivery of the last of 
the 50 engines produced in Canada. The 7-34 trainer program was completed in July 1955 
with deliveries being made to both the Royal Canadian Air Force and the United States 
Air Force. Most of the labour force engaged on this program was absorbed into the 
production program for Grumman CS2F carrier’ based aircraft for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. ‘The build-up of manufacturing facilities continued for production of the R-1820-82 
engines for installation in the CS2F. Arrangements were completed for the entire assembly 
in Canada of the Hamilton Standard 43D51 propeller for the CS2F, and for the manufacture 
of certain components of this propeller. 

Development and preparation for manufacture of the maritime reconnaissance CL-28 
aircraft proceeded satisfactorily in 1955 with the design of the aircraft nearing completion 
and much of the tooling being manufactured. In the helicopter field, purchases of Sikorsky 

-65, HO4S-3 and 8-58, as well as Piasecki H-21 helicopters were made for the Royal 
Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force. The S-55’s were fitted with Canadian 
manufactured R-1340 engines. 

Canadian facilities set up for the purpose of manufacturing flight instruments, remote- 
control gyro-compass systems, pressure indicators, transmitters, etc., were maintained, 
although at a reduced level in line with the cutback in production rates of aircraft. Dev- 
elopment contracts covered such items as the R Theta automatic navigation position and 
homing indicator, a single-stage version of the R Theta, Ball integrators for computing 
navigation data, and an advanced version of the Ferranti artificial horizon. All repair 
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and overhaul work proceeded as expected, and phasing out of older types of aircraft and 
engines offset additional arisings of later models. Facilities now exist in Canada for the 
repair and overhaul of all aircraft, engines and related equipment currently in use by the 
Department of National Defence. ) 

The development of the air-to-air guided missile ‘‘Velvet Glove’ continued during 
1955 and further limited production for service trials by the RCAF was undertaken. This 
was Canada’s first missile program and it demanded the co-ordinated efforts of a number 
of production specialists within the Government and throughout industry. As a result 
of the Velvet Glove program valuable experience has been gained by the Government, 
its contractors and by Service evaluation teams. Although the Velvet Glove may be 
superseded by another air-to-air guided missile the benefits gained from this program will 
facilitate the development of production in Canada of new types of missiles. 

Electronics.—The procurement and production of electronic equipment for the 
Canadian Armed Forces and for Allied countries continued at a high level in 1955. Con- 
siderable planning was undertaken of those electronic items involving special military 
specifications or requiring special production facilities. ‘The development of an ultra high 
frequency (UHF) airborne radio set proceeded satisfactorily, and orders were placed for 
an airborne transmitter-receiver and direction finding equipment. Production of the one 
mile radio set and the radio navigational compass was completed and production of a new 
five mile radio set started. Fixed airborne and shipboard radars were produced throughout 
the year and new contracts were placed for airborne equipment and large ground radars 
as well as for the production of radar counter-mortar equipment. The anti-submarine 
detection program was further advanced with the placing of orders for sonar and harbour 
defence equipment. Contracts were also placed for the production and conversion of 
flight simulators and the production of proximity fuses continued throughout the year. 

A large program was undertaken to provide spares and maintenance for the Pinetree 
radar system. Also, many of the major orders for equipment for the mid-Canada early- 
warning line were placed during 1955 and active expediting was undertaken. An installa- 
tion program was drawn up and discussed with major contractors. In accordance with 
the Canadian-United States agreement covering the Distant Early Warning (DEW) line 
which is being financed by the United States Government, assistance was given to the 
management contractor in procuring equipment and services in Canada for this project. 
Substantial contracts have been awarded to Canadian companies for construction work, 
steel towers and airlift services. 

Shipbuilding.—The keels of five of six MCB-class coastal minesweepers were laid 
in 1955. These ships are an advanced version of the Canadian-designed AMC-class 
minesweepers which were completed in 1954 and are designed to cope with the latest known 
developments in mines. The last three of the first program of 16 World War II frigate 
conversions were completed during the year; these ships are completely new except for 
propulsion and auxiliary machinery and the bare hull up to deck level. Work continued 
on the second program of five ships to undergo similar conversion, the demolition work 
being complete and reconstruction well advanced at the end of 1955. 

The lead ship of the first group of seven destroyer escorts, HMCS St. Laurent, success- 
fully underwent sea trials and was commissioned on Oct. 29, 1955. The hulls of the other 
six vessels were launched in preparation for the fitting of propulsion machinery and auxili- 
aries. Three hulls of the second group of seven destroyer escorts were launched. A total 
of 35 auxiliary craft and 57 small boats were under construction during the year; eleven 
of the auxiliary craft were completed and all but ten of the small boats. 

Construction progressed rapidly in Northern Ireland on the light fleet carrier HMCS 
Bonaventure, and fitting-out advanced well during the year. Delivery of the Mark 30 and 
Mark 32 torpedoes was completed in 1955, although some ancillary items had not. been 
completely shipped by the end of the year. Orders were placed for a quantity of Mark 43 
torpedoes for delivery to the RCN and the RCAF. The refit and overhaul of ships, 
performed mainly in East Coast and West Coast shipyards, increased during the year with 
more naval vessels in operation. The longterm degaussing program to provide all 
Canadian ships with anti-magnetic equipment was virtually completed. 
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Weapons and Ammunition.—Deliveries were completed in 1955 on one of two 
types of anti-submarine mortars ordered for the Royal Canadian Navy, and on the medium 
mortars for the Canadian Army. Deliveries were made on howitzers and light mortars 
for the Canadian Army, on the second submarine mortar for the RCN and on the conversion 
of machine guns for the RCAF. Production of the new rocket launcher for the Canadian 
Army was well advanced by the end of the year. The Department of National Defence 
announced in June 1955 that the new 7-62mm C-1 rifle was being adopted by the Canadian 
Army, and an order was subsequently placed for the first quantity from Canadian pro- 
duction. Good progress was made on development contracts for the adaption of other 
small arms to the new cartridge, the design of torpedo tubes and the improvement of existing 
weapons. In addition to work on the weapons themselves, a number of projects were 
devoted to the study of sighting, fire contro] and other ancillary equipment. 

Production of complete rounds of ammunition increased both in volume and in variety 
during 1955, although delivery schedules were adjusted early in the year to stretch out some 
existing orders. The main items of production included -30, -50, and 20mm small arms 
ammunition, 40mm, 60mm, 81mm, 90mm, 105mm, 155mm, and 3’50 eal. artillery and 
mortar ammunition, anti-tank and air-to-air rockets, depth charges, flares, signals, ex- 
plosives and chemicals. New items reaching volume production included Heller anti-tank 
rockets, smoke shells, mortar training ammunition, a new type of anti-submarine projectile 
and 17 pdr. ammunition. A number of new types of ammunition, of both Canadian and 
foreign design, underwent either design development or pre-production trials, and progress 
was made in the build-up of component production on other new items. 


General Purchasing.—The principal objects of the general purchasing program are 
the clothing, equipping, feeding, maintaining and servicing of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
and the purchase of certain supplies for the Defence Research Board and the Inspection 
Services of the Department of National Defence. During 1955 these general purchases 
of supplies and services not normally requiring special production facilities included such 
items as: textiles and all types of clothing; footwear and leather goods ; military patterns, 
standard and special commercial vehicles together with replacement parts; the repair and 
reconditioning of all types of Service vehicles; food and catering services; furniture and 
furnishings; petroleum products and hard fuels; medical and dental supplies; research and 
development projects; building supplies; and all types of barrack stores. 

Major orders placed during 1955 included electric generating sets for CF-100 and F-86 
fighter aircraft, electric distribution transformers for Camp Gagetown, N.B., prototypes and 
drawings for steel shipping cases for aero engines, shipboard cable for the destroyer escort 
program and for normal maintenance needs, and motor generating sets for the conversion 
of World War II frigates from direct to alternating current. Standard packaging methods 
were developed and a re-packaging program undertaken to obtain more efficient use of 
space in the Department’s cloth warehouse by eliminating wide variations in the packing 
of fabrics. 

There was an increase in 1955 in the number of orders placed by the district pur- 
chasing offices in Canada to meet the needs of units of the Canadian Armed Forces stationed 
in the corresponding areas. These local purchases are generally small in value but involve 
the letting of a very large number of contracts to meet local and urgent needs, mainly for 
food, hardware, electrical and building supplies, barrack stores and many types of services. 


Orders and Expenditures.—In 1954 the value of new orders and amendments 
exceeded the value of expenditures but in 1955 expenditures were more than one-third 
greater than net defence orders. In the earlier year, the net value of orders placed was 
particularly high as a result of large longterm contracts for increased numbers of CF-100 
and F-86 jet fighter aircraft and for engineering, tooling and production of the CL-28 


maritime reconnaissance aircraft, and the 1955 figure of $726,000,000 was about 40 p.c. 


lower. The largest decline in 1955 was the almost $500,000,000 decrease that occurred 
in the aircraft program; orders for aircraft and related equipment accounted for only 23 p.e. 
of the total value of orders compared with 54 p.c. in 1954. Other important declines took 
place in the tank-automotive and ammunition and explosives programs. On the other 
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hand the value of orders increased noticeably in the construction, shipbuilding and weapons 
programs. Construction was affected by increased activity at Camp Gagetown and by 
work on the mid-Canada early-warning radar line. Increasing financial commitments in 
connection with the construction of destroyer escorts contributed to the rise in the net 
value of orders placed under the shipbuilding program; the large contract with Canadian 
Arsenals Limited for tooling and production of the new standardized 7-62mm C-1 rifle 
was an important factor in raising the level of orders under the weapons program. 

The relatively small decline in expenditures to $975,000,000 from $1,000,000,000 in 1954 
reflected defence production activity on orders placed before 1955. Declining expenditures 
occurred in most of the major programs, the exceptions being construction, electronics and 
communication equipment, and ammunition and explosives. With more military equip- 
ment in operation and increased fuel requirements associated with the mid-Canada line, 
expenditures on fuels and lubricants rose in 1955. There was no significant change 
however in the relative share of total expenditures attributable to each program. The 
outlay on the aircraft program continued to represent approximately two-fifths of the 
total. 

Over the past few years, the ability of Canadian industry to produce a greater variety 
of defence items has made it possible to place a larger proportion of defence orders within 
the country. In 1955 only 4 p.c. of the net value of orders issued was placed outside of 
Canada, whereas in 1954 about 11 p.c. was placed abroad. Orders placed abroad were 
for items which could not be produced economically in Canada within the limits of current 
and anticipated defence requirements. 


1.—Net Value of Canadian Government Defence Orders by Program 1954 and 1955 with 
Cumulative Totals from 1951 


Nors.—Includes construction contracts placed by Defence Construction (1951) Limited. 
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2.—Canadian Government Defence Expenditures by Program 1954 and 1955 with 
Cumulative Totals from 195i 


Nors.—Includes expenditures against construction contracts placed by Defence Construction (1951) Limited. 
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Industry and Defence.—The Minister of Defence Production is responsible for 
organizing and mobilizing the resources of Canada, including the co-ordination of economic 


and industrial facilities, in order to meet the current and prospective needs of defence.- 


The general economic background against which the defence production program is carried 
out must be taken into account as the strength of the defence production base depends, 
to a large extent, on the general condition of the national economy. The equipment 
demands of the Armed Forces affect virtually all sectors of industry in varying degree 
and the rate of innovation in modern defence equipment is such that a broad and responsive 
industrial base is essential. The striking economic advance achieved in 1955 indicates the 
ability of the Canadian economy to meet future defence needs, 

During 1955 developments continued in most sectors of defence industry which in- 
sured facilities and skills needed to meet the new requirements of the Armed Forces and 
which reduced the degree of dependence on foreign sources for strategically important 
equipment and components. Production development advanced in connection with the 
CF-105 supersonic interceptor, the PS-13 jet engine and the CL-28 maritime reconnais- 
sance aircraft programs. The broadening of Canadian ammunition capacity was continued, 
particularly in the fields of propellants and steel cartridge case manufacture. Surveys of 
probable electronic requirements were undertaken in order to assist industry in calculating 
the practicability of establishing facilities for the production of certain strategic components, 
and Canadian facilities for the manufacture of klystron and magnetrons were created in 
1955. Major electronic developments on which progress continued to be made included 
the airborne guided missile program, a complex electronic simulator for use in naval 
tactical training, sonar domes for anti-submarine protection, and various types of data 
processing devices. A large part of the preparatory work was completed for the production 
of the new 7-62mm rifle. 

During 1955 manufacturers were encouraged to invest their own capital in the produc- 
tion facilities needed for these new developments, this encouragement often taking the 
form of protection in the event of early termination of contracts, or of additional capital 
cost allowances for income tax purposes (accelerated depreciation) on capital expenditures 
incurred by contractors for the purpose of carrying out defence work. A number of im- 
portant Crown assets were sold to the management companies but in all such sales a 
condition was attached requiring that the facilities be available for a minimum period of 
ten years to meet any defence production requirements that may arise. New investment 
of public funds in the form of capital assistance was lower in 1955 than during 1954 and, 
with the exception of capital investment in Canadian Arsenals Limited plants, was mainly 
for those highly specialized types of equipment for which limited requirements precluded 
the recovery of capital cost. Capital assistance projects approved in 1955 amounted to 
only $1,800,000, slightly less than one-half the total approved in 1954. 


3.—Net Value of Capital Assistance Projects Approved by the Department of Defence 
Production 1954 and 1955 with Cumulative Totals from 1951 
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PITRE ES, 9.0 a eos en RMS ce Sas nent amet ge eee eee 512 405 103, 296 
SHI SHE sos Es RO fo eA, Pek. oy, RnR ies 132 19 18, 806 
Wes orb... 38 ta be aa tiad Sein ath, 2-4) Aaa ee oe laa 14 1, 262 10, 823 
Aljenmition and expiasives... ope. ss.. «dc, occu ai ais 46 -- 24, 836 
Electronics and communication egvipments:. 320). 4 eee eee 415 66 3,339 
Ofek, 260 <j. ac, BEARS ws onde: los Pani aeip ee eee Walled ab ae 2,650 62 15,817 

Totals; cto ede pe ee Re ee 3,769 1,814 176,917 
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Throughout 1955 attention continued to be given to the maintenance of defence 
production capacity, as a guarantee of future availability, for those defence supplies for 
which initial requirements had been met. The Department has, where possible, encour- 
aged contractors to develop commercial work to which defence production facilities may 
be readily converted. Where the timing of Service requirements permits, facilities have 
been maintained in operation by stabilizing production over an extended period at lower 
rates of output. Adjustments of this type were made in 1955 in the aircraft program, in 


line with the requirements of the RCAF. It has been considered advisable to maintain 
certain facilities intact on a standby basis such as in the field of metal components for 


ammunition and certain shell making facilities. In the absence of such arrangements, 
certain production lines have been permitted to lapse and the Crown-owned capital assis- 
tance assets and production tooling have been recovered. In each case a survey was 
made to determine whether the Crown-owned equipment could be transferred to other 
programs, should be retained in storage for future use, or declared surplus on the grounds 
that it is beyond economical repair or obsolete to present-day production methods. 


A priority list was completed of machine tools which would be required for immediate 
production in the event of an emergency, and a number of machine tools were rehabilitated 
in 1955. 


Since the inception of Canada’s Mutual Aid contributions to NATO each annual 
program has included a quantity of new defence equipment shipped directly to European 
NATO countries from Canadian production lines. In selecting these direct production 
items for transfer as mutual aid, consideration has been given to the possibility of devel- 
oping and maintaining production runs in Canada which could not be achieved on the 
basis of the requirements of the Canadian Armed Forces alone. Although the major aim 
is to help European members of the alliance to meet their equipment needs, the Mutual 
Aid Program has added certain elements of strength to the Canadian industrial base and 
has prevented the disruption of highly specialized production. 


During the early part of 1955 defence contractors experienced no major difficulties 
in obtaining adequate supplies of materials. Subsequently however the defence program 
felt the effects of a number of shortages. LEarly in the third quarter a shortage developed 
in steel. New demands for structural steel for the mid-Canada and Distant Early Warning 
lines and for an extensive program of expansion in the uranium industry contributed to 
this situation. Increased demand for steel imports from the United States coincided with 
the development of shortages in that country similar to those in Canada and as a result 
supplies became increasingly dependent on allotments under the United States Defence 
Materials System. Aluminum was in generally short supply throughout 1955. However 
the impact on the defence program was slight as aircraft manufacturers, the largest defence 
users of aluminum, had sufficient stocks on hand to meet their needs. Although copper 
was in short supply in the United States no shortages were experienced in Canada as 
producers made available sufficient prime metal to keep Canadian mills running at capacity. 
Throughout 1955 the response of Canadian suppliers to all informal requests for materials 
needed in the defence production program was such that all requirements were filled satis- 
factorily without undue disruption to production schedules. 


PART III.—CIVIL DEFENCE 


The accelerating threat of aggression that began shortly after the completion of demo- 
bilization following World War II made necessary the reorganization of military strength. 
It also made apparent the need for the development of a plan of civil defence as part of 
Canada’s program of defence against direct attack. Thus in October 1948 the Minister 
of National Defence appointed a Co-ordinator of Civil Defence whose task it was to prepare 
such a plan. To assist in the co-ordination of the planning, an interdepartmental committee— 
the Federal Civil Defence Planning Committee—was established as well as a Federal- 
Provincial Advisory Committee composed of the Federal Minister responsible for civil 
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defence as Chairman and each Provincial Minister responsible for civil defence as members. 
In February 1951 the administration of civil defence was transferred from the Department 
of National Defence to the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The Canadian plan was developed after study of similar organizations in the United 
Kingdom, western Europe and the United States. It was agreed that civil defence organ- 
ization should be incorporated within the framework of civil government at each level— 
federal, provincial and local—each with its own sphere of responsibility. In general each 
province is self contained and is divided into a number of areas, with the fundamental 
idea of mutual support to any disaster region; some areas are organized on a basis of 
mobile support and reception only. The channel of communication is from the federal 
authority to provincial authority and thence to local authority. 


The Federal Office of Civil Defence consists of the Civil:Defence Co-ordinator and 
the following services: operations and training; administration and supply; health planning; 
welfare planning; information; communications and transportation. A number of other 
federal departments are involved in planning, such as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Transport and the Defence Research 
Board. 


In co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air Force, an early warning system has been 
established in the more vulnerable areas where sirens have been provided by the Federal 
Government. In co-operation with the Departments of National Defence and Veterans 
Affairs a program of stockpiling medical supplies and equipment is in progress across 
Canada. 


A Federal Civil Defence Training School was started in January 1951 at which courses 
were given for organizers, general and rescue instructors and radiological monitors. In 
March 1954 this school, renamed the Canadian Civil Defence College, was set up in per- 
manent location at Arnprior, Ont., and courses have been continued and expanded into 
such fields as tactics, emergency feeding and accommodation, technical reconnaissance and 
disaster studies. A number of specialist courses have been conducted across the country 
by the Health Planning Group. 


Up to the end of July 1955, 6,682 persons had received training in one or other of these 
various fields. First Aid training for civil defence workers is undertaken by the St. John 
Ambulance Association under an agreement between the Federal Government and the 
Association whereby the Government pays a per capita grant. Other agreements for 
co-operation are in force between the Federal Government and the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, the Canadian Legion and the Boy Scouts Association. 


A Financial Assistance Program is in operation which provides each province with a 
quota of money based on population and vulnerability in which 50 p.c. of the cost is 
contributed by the Federal Government to approved projects shared between a municipality 
and a province. A minimum of 25 p.c. is contributed direct to a municipality for a similar 
project in which the provincial government does not share. Also, the Federal Government 
has offered to bear one-third of the cost of standardizing fire-hose couplings. By the end of 
1955 the Provinces of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia had accepted the offer and were 
proceeding with a standardization program. Large quantities of training equipment in- 
cluding rescue and fire fighting vehicles have been provided by the Federal Government 
to the provinces in order to foster their training programs. Draft agreements have also 
been forwarded to all provinces, on an equal basis, in paying workmen’s compensation, 
where necessary, to a civil defence worker ; an agreement to this effect has been signed with 
the Provinces of Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 


CIVIL DEFENCE Lav 


Up to the end of March 1954, 24 civil defence manuals were published by the Federal 
Civil Defence authorities to assist in the organization, training and general education of 
civil defence personnel, and nine others were in preparation. In addition to these a 
considerable amount of guiding literature was issued to assist provincial and local govern- 
ments, 


Each province has developed its own civil defence organization patterned on that of 
the Federal Government. Certain provinces have conducted civil defence training courses, 
similar to those of the Federal Government, with the object of training local instructors 
and key personnel. 


Many of the main centres of population have made considerable advances in organ- 
ization and training. An estimated 179,185 civil defence workers for the whole of Canada 
were reported on strength as at Mar. 31, 1955. 


In 1951 an agreement was made between Canada and the United States whereby 
each country pledged itself to go to the assistance of the other in the event of attack and 
a United States-Canada Civil Defence Committee was set up. A number of working 
groups were also formed to carry out specific tasks in the development of ways and means 
of carrying out this agreement. The Provinces of Canada too have discussed with ad- 
joining States of the United States the working out of their mutual problems. Close 
liaison is maintained with the United Kingdom and other NATO countries. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
INFORMATION AND MISCELLANEOUS DATA 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information ‘on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten year and five year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Information that is not mainly statistical may be secured from the individual Department 
concerned with the particular subject as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1183-1212 
Certain Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and 
the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department of 
External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in Canada 
and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and Canadian 
affairs; the Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; the Information 
Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation; and the National Film Board. (See Index.) The Departments of 
Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and Technical Surveys, 
while not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater 
extent than most of the remaining Government Departments, though several of the latter 
have publicity branches or public relations divisions. 


Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports and 
publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports, which are 
tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. However for 


the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information agencies mentioned 
above are described. 


Section 2 has been prepared for the purpose of presenting to the reader a directory of 
all sources of information, federal and provincial, thereby directing him to the proper 
channels from which he may draw material relating to any particular subject. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). 
In 1948 this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S. C. 1927, 
c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 257), subsequently 
amended in March 1958 (1-2 Elizabeth II, ec. 18). 


The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish statistical 
data bearing on Canada, for government and administration, whether municipal, provincial, 
national or international; and (2) to assist in meeting the needs of non-governmental 
users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of the value of statistics to business 
efficiency and social security. 


Inquiries.—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received in the 
Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate divisions and answered as expeditiously 
as possible. Since the field of effort from the statistical side deals with all phases of the 
national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon which the Bureau is not able to give 
some information. Nevertheless only inquiries of a statistical nature should be directed 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the principal publication agency 
of the Federal Government; the subjects of its reports cover all aspects of the national 
economy. 


The policy with regard to the distribution of publications is to extend the service 
to the public as widely as possible at a minimum cost. A special subscription rate of 
$30 per annum entitles a subscriber to receive, as issued, a copy of each report, including 
the D.B.8. Daily Bulletin. Statistical information not of general interest is published in 
the form of Reference Papers or Memoranda for which additional annual subscription 
rates of $5 and $15 respectively are charged. 


A complete list of DBS publications is available from the Dominion Statistician. 
Orders for reports should be sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, giving the 
correct title or titles of the publication or series of reports in which the applicant is interested 
and should include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money order made 
payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge of 
international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known and 
understood abroad. 


To perform the first function the Division produces and distributes various documents 
on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on related developments 
abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The Division also answers inquiries 
from Canadian sources on these subjects (except for inquiries from the press which are 
handled by the Department’s Press Office) as well as requests for information about 
Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, by Canadian posts abroad, and by 
individuals and organizations in other countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done however by officials at Canadian posts. 
The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information policy 
abroad in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives of Canadian 
foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep Missions informed of 
developments within Canada. Journalists and others who visit Canada to write of 
Canadian affairs are given assistance from time to time by the Division; its responsibilities 
also include the co-ordination of the Government’s activities in the field of cultural 
relations. 
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Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce.—For details 
see p. 1028. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare.— 


The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions of the Department | 


of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, is the production and dis- 
tribution of educational material on health, welfare, social security and civil defence, for 
use throughout the country. This information, issued in the English and French languages, 
includes books, pamphlets, periodicals, posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, 
press and magazine features and releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in 
co-operation with the National Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays 
are distributed in Canada through provincial authorities. The most important periodicals 
published by the Division are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition 
Notes (monthly), Occupational Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi- 
annually) and Nutrition Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Radio broadcasting is an important 
medium of information to the public along with newspapers, films and other means of 
communication. Radio broadcasting in Canada combines, in one national system, publicly 
owned stations and privately owned local community stations, many of which are affiliated 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has become 
one of the most effective channels through which information, official and unofficial, is 
broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important in Canada than 
in most countries because of the widely distributed population and the number of sparsely 
peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the gaps with high-powered trans- 
mitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. The CBC has also pioneered in 
the development of low-powered repeater stations attached to the network lines, which 
serve areas unable because of topographical conditions to receive an adequate signal from 
any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion of 
national and regional network time. All CBC schedules include news, music, drama, 
informative talks, children’s programs, school broadcasts, public service broadcasts, 
sports, women’s activities, etc. Listeners have a very wide range of radio fare, since the 
CBC not only produces its own programs in the various production centres across Canada 
but brings in selected programs from the networks in the United States, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and other national radio systems. The CBC maintains a bureau 


at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters in New York, and is credited — 


with having done more to inform listeners of the United Nations’ activities than any 
other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Service operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, programs are broadcast over shortwave in fifteen languages: English, French, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Czech, 
Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian and Polish. The CBC International Service broadcasts 
information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada as part of the general 
information plan for promoting a better understanding of Canada in other countries. 
In addition to its shortwave broadcasts the CBC International Service has developed a 
transcription service and recorded programs in English, French and Spanish as well as 
Canadian musical transcriptions are at the disposal of radio networks and stations all 
over the world. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board provides information on a great 
variety of subjects in the form of films, film-strips and still photos. In keeping with its 
terms of reference the Board’s products are both informative and interpretative and are 
widely distributed, theatrically and non-theatrically. (See also Educational and Cultural 
Functions of the National Film Board, p. 365.) 
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As a service to government departments, the Board maintains a film preview library 
of 4,000 prints where films may be screened with a view to purchase or for informational 
purposes; some 500 film-strips are catalogued. The Board also maintains libraries of 
films on such specialized subjects as health, sociology, medicine and industry. 


Films produced and distributed by the Board are shown on motion picture and 
television screens all over the world. In Canada widespread distribution is achieved by 


- circulating films on a circuit arrangement whereby the users themselves keep the films 


moving on to the next showing point. Public libraries and other film depots assist dis- 
tribution by maintaining film libraries for public use. More than 20,000 prints are in 
circulation abroad through posts of the Departments of External Affairs and of Trade and 
Commerce, through the Board’s offices in New York and Chicago in the United States 
and in London, England, as well as through other loan agencies. 


The Board’s library of approximately 100,000 still photos serves government depart- 
ments, commercial photographers and newspapers and periodicals in Canada and abroad. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official Information, 
it is necessary that the reader understand the broad differences in function between 
federal and provincial departments and their separate fields of work. 


Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency 
and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population, national defence, 
etc., are constitutionally federal affairs and in such fields the respective Departments at 
Ottawa are the proper sources with which to communicate. Other fields of effort such as 
the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, and 
health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces but certain Federal Departments 
are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects and, as is the the case of Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada 
as a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating to the 
actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to the particular 
provinces concerned. The Federal Government, while not administering the resources 
within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position 
to furnish material for Canada, especially production data on a national basis, marketing 
data on international, national and provincial bases, research work and experimental 


station data on a national basis, and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government 


stations located within particular provinces. In agriculture for instance data on the 
breeding of livestock and the improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on 
crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection 
and reforestation offer good examples. Inquiries directed to federal sources for information 
not of a statistical nature should as a general rule be sent to the individual Departments 
listed in the Directory; inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be addressed 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer 
and Controller of Stationery has charge of the sale of all official publications of Parliament 
and the Government of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the free dis- 
tribution of all public documents and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled 
by statutory provisions to receive them. 


The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publications made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery Act 
and Sect. 7 (e) of the Financia] Administration Act were brought up to date and approval 
signed by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 
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In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 
issues the Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records for the information of 
the public service, libraries, ete., all Federal Government publications immediately upon 
release. ‘Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of government 


publications receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may — 


purchase an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery also issues the Monthly Catalogue 
of Canadian Government Publications, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers not of a confidential nature published at government expense, 
an Annual Catalogue (in January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, 
as well as sectional catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government 
publications. 


Most provincial government printed publications may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the provincial capital 
cities :— 


Newfoundland......... St. John’s Oni tG Nise n3covesl. a Toronto 
Prince Edward Island... Charlottetown Manitoba, tuna, 4 see Winnipeg 
Nova Seotia. ....0. 2% Halifax Saskatchewan......... Regina 
New Brunswick........ Fredericton AIDETUALS We sae Edmonton 
Guebecys iss, Soria Quebec British Columbia...... Victoria 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 


(Detailed Directory of Sources of Official Information follows, pp. 1183-1212.) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
LL IS 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Information Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics For broad general information in 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- regard to particular provinces appli- 
veys cation should be made to: Nfld., 
Editorial and Information Division Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
(for mineral resources) Tourist and Information Bureau; 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare BROAD GENERAL N.S., Dept. of Trade and Industry; 
Information Services N.B., Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Reo ATION ment or Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
National Resources RUratae Treasurer or N.B. Travel Bureau; 
Editorial and Information Division /) S Que., Bureau of Statistics; Ont., 
Dept. of External Affairs i a ONLY Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Information Division (general re- a i ry y or Dept. of Travel and Publicity; 
quests originating in all countries ®CANADA'S ESOURCES), Man., Dept. of Industry and Com- 
outside Canada) Raed | : pes oe merce and Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration AS VAN ee cb tary; Sask., Provincial Secretary, 
Bark: cae 4 eigen eet ha hate es Bureau of Publications; y Executive 
ept. of Fisheries, Information an Council, ndustria evelopment 
Educational Service INSTITUTIONS Office, or Economic Advisory and 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all subjects) 
National Research Counci 
Public Relations Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Information Bureau 


Planning Board; Alta., Publicity 
Bureau, Dept. of Economic Affairs; 

C., Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics. 


oo 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimental Farms Service 

(branch farms throughout 
Canada) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources 
ukon and Northwest Territories) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch 


Nfld.:Dept. of Mines and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 


AGRICULTURE Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Sta- 


Dept. of Labour (immigration and tistics and Publication Branch 
movement of farm workers) General and Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Im- 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans Farming migration, Publications Branch 


onl 

Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 

Canadian Farm Loan Board (long- 
term mortgage loans) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (long-term mortgage 
loans for new farm houses) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
ept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Defence Research Board) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health services) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
north, snow and ice) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Arctic Division 
Dept. of Transport (Arctic navi- 
gation) 
Dept. of}Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 


and Extension Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. 
of Trade and Industry, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
ARCTIC Northern Administration Dis- 


trict 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, 
Dominion Observatory, 
nt. 
National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio astronomy) 


Ottawa, 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 

Surveys 
Geological 

Mines Branch 

Atomic Energy Control 
(policy, regulations) 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Eldorado Mining 
Limited 


National Film Board (films) 


Dept. of Transport 


Canada 


Board 


Survey of 


and_ Refining 


Civil Aviation Division (controls, 
licences and facilities, such as 
radio aids and licences) 

Air Transport Board (licensing of 
commercial air services and the 
economic regulation of such air 
services) 

Bureau of Transportation Economics 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of National Defence 

Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

Dept. of Defence Production 

Aircraft Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 

Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

National Research Council 

Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(aeronautical research) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada 

Industrial Development Bank 

Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 

loan business, administers also 
the Small Loans Act) 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 

poration 

Post Office 

Branch 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

(summary statistics) | 


Department, Savings 


Dept. of Justice 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


ASTRONOMY 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


AVIATION 


BANKING 


Trust and Loan 
Companies 


BANKRUPTCY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 


Alta.:—University of Alberta, Ed- © 


monton 


Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council, 

. University of Alberta Campus, 
Edmonton 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Air Service 

Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court Registry of Deeds 
.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 
Dept. of Finance, Insurance 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
Office 
Attorney-General, Dept. of Insur- 
ance 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Credit 
Union Services 
Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 
sury Branches 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Sask.:—Provincial Secretary 


I 
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Sources for Fader'el Data 


National Library (Public Archives), 
Ottawa 
National Library will give informa- 
tion re books in libraries of fed- 
eral departments and branches 
as well as in other Canadian 
libraries, also information on 
current Canadian publications, 
federal, provincial and trade. 
Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery, Ottawa 
The Superintendent of Publica- 
tions will give information re- 
garding prices, availability or 
otherwise, of all publications not 
confidential in nature, issued by 
Parliament and the _ various 
departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada. 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Blindness Control Division 
Old Age Assistance Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Director of Old Age Assistance 
(Northwest Territories) 
Director of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons Allowances 
(Yukon Territory) 


Dept. of Public Works 
Building Construction Branch 
Chief Architect and Informa- 
tion Services 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources 
Water Resources Branch 

Central Mortgage and _ Housing 
Corporation (National Housing 
Act financing, building standards 
house designs) 

National Research Council, Division 
of Building Research (materials 
of construction, building codes, 
building practice, soil and snow 
mechanics) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
it 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Boar 

Canadian Standards Association 

Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land 
Act) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 
Director of Adult Education 
N.S.:—Dept. of Education 
N.B., Man.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Librarian 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education 
Director of Public Library Service 
Sask. :—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Ita.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Library Board 
Provincial Library and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


BOOKS 


BIRTHS 


See‘‘Vital Statistics’’ 


BLINDNESS | Sources same as for “Old Age 


ALLOWANCES 


Assistance’ excepting: 
P.E.I.:—Director of Blind Persons 
Allowances 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio”’ 


Nfld., N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Factory Inspection Branch 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment 
Community Planning Branch 
Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
Commissioner 
Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION Alta.: 


incl. HOUSING 
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Department of Transport 
anal Services 


re CANALS 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


Canadian Citizenship Registration CITIZENSHIP 


Branch 
Canadian retain 
National Film Boar 
strips, photographs 


Dept. of National Health 


Civil Defence Division 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Divisio 


Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 

Geological Survey 
Mines Branc 

Dominion Coal Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
National Film Board (films, film- 


strips, photographs) 


Dept. of Justice 


Director of Investigation and 


Research 


Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 


mission 


n, Toronto 
National Research Council CLIMATE Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


See also 
Branch 
Gel film- “Population” 


CIVIL AVIATION 
See “Aviation” 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., Man.:—Office of the Premier 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Municipal 
Affairs 

DEFENCE Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Director of Civil Defence 

B.C.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 


and Welfare CIVIL 


o 


Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Meteorological Bureau 


Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of. Agriculture 


N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
ines 
of (Canada N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
COAL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
rs :—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
ta.: 


Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


COMBINES 
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Sources for Federal Data 
SE 


Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 


Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 


Northwest Territories) 


National Parks Branch (telephones 


in National Parks 
Board of Transport 


and telephone companies) 
Dept. of Transport =v 
Telecommunication. Division— 


radio communications; aviation 
radio and marine radio; Govern- 
ment telegraph and_ telephone 
services (telegraph and telephone 


services in remote areas) 


Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 


cation Corporation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (network broadcasting, tele- 
vision, and international short- 
wave service) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
rporation 
Federal District Commission 
National Capital Planning Com- 
mittee, Information Office (gen- 
eral information on the Plan for 
the National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


63023—75} 


and 


(wireless com- 
munication in the Yukon and 


I ommissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 


Subject 


MUNICATIONS 
For ‘Post Office’ 


and ‘Mail’ 
See ‘Post Office”’ 


COMMUNITY 


PLANNING 


> 


Sources for Provincial Data 
beatae tigen ne eae ee 


Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
ureau 
N.B.:—Travel Bureau 
Que.:—Public Service Board 
Transportation Board 
Ont.:—Municipal Board and Bureau 
of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 


phones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
RCMP Provincial Headquarters 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


and Supply 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

Dept. of Education, Physical 


Fitness Division 

N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 


N.B.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 


Education and _ Recreational 
Branch. 

Que., Sask.:—Depts. of Municipal 
Affairs 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Community Planning 
Branch 

Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 

Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 

Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 

Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 

Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


Town and Rural Planning 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Regional Planning Division 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
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Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Federal District Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Secretary of State 
Dept. of Justice 

Public Archives 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information. and Educational Ser- 
vice 
Dept. of Insurance 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SS 


CONSERVATION 


CONSTITUTION 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION ) 
Sources for Provincial Data , 


Subject ; 

Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re-— 
sources 7 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and — 
Natural Resources 4 

N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests © 


Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Conservation Branch 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources “ 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Director of Conservation 


All Provinces except B.C.:—Depts. 
of Attorney General 


a aS pp eon Nip a te 


B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 
CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 
See also 
“Cost of Living’ 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and Gam 


operatives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
ue.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture — 
Co-operation and Markets Branch 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Insurance 
an.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Co-operative Serg 
vices Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development : 


CO-OPERATIVES 
(including Credit 
Unions) 


$4 ———— ——____—_,, 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., © 


Registrar of Companies 


( Nad.: Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Al rp Sale f Ind 
ta.: ept. o ndustries and 
COST OF LIVING Labour 


Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Sources for Federal Data 


of Northern Affairs 
ational Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branc 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
National Gallery of Canada (films, 
reference library) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only) 
Public ee 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Dept. an 


Dept. of Justice 
Clemency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


_ Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See pp. 113-120 of this volume fora 


| list of Crown corporations giving in 


each case the Cabinet Minister 


| through which that particular cor- 
_ poration reports to Parliament. 


' Bank of Canada 


Dept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint 


Subject 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 


HANDICRAFTS 


CRIME AND 


DELINQUENCY 


| 


CROWN 
CORPORATIONS 


| 
\ | CURRENCY | 


CUSTOMS 
AND EXCISE 


See “Taxation” 


| 
= 
| 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pis ser Pace able Dele aalans hae othr abi 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 


P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch 
Dept. of Education, Physical 


Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Handicraft Division 


e ew. Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
ranch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture (rural 
handicrafts) 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 


Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
lmemeranee (handicrafts) 
Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Park aye eRe of Education, Adult 
ducation Division 
Fine and Recreation Division 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities) 
-:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
ay eR 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 


All Puprianens Depts. of Attorney 


General 
Additional— . 
Nfid., N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Meltare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


and Youth 
Dene. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
tutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and 


in cake etre 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown Corporations apply as 
follows: 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Treasury Dept. 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept. 
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) | Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- | 


sources 


P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 


N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—-Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 


Dept. of Agriculture (also Milk Control Board for 


Animal Husbandry Division OntsandsEAG) 
Dairy Products Division : Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Technology Research Unit DAIRYING DairyGommiaston , 


National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs in co-operation with the 
Dept. of Agriculture) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Milk Control 
Board, Dairy Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Animal Industry Branch 


Milk Control Board 


DEATHS 
“Vital Statistics’ 


Director of Public Relations 
Directorate of Naval Informa- 
tion 
Directorate of Public Relations 
Army) 
pe eer of Public Relations 


Directorate of Public Relations DEFENCE 
(Defence Research Board) Ss I 
Dept. of Defence Production ee also 
Canadian Commercial Corporation “Civil Defence’ 
Boece Construction (1951) Lim- 
ite 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare 
Civil Defence Division 
Dept. of External Affairs (North J 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) 


Dept. of National Defence | 


a 


Dept. of Defence Production ST vern inti 
Nfld.:—The Old Age Assistance 
oar ; 
P.E.I., N.B.:—Director of Dis- 
abled Persons Allowances 
N.S.:—Director of Old Age Assist- 
ance j 
Que.:—Quebec Social Allowances 
DISABLED ommission 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare PERSONS Ont Persons Allowances 
ALLOWANCES Man.:—The Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Board q 
Sask.:—Director of Public Assist- 


ance 
Alta.:—The Pensions Board 
B.C.:—The Disabled Persons Al- 


lowances Board 


: 


- 
4 
¥ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
conomics Bran 
Dept. of Labour 
ose Se and Research Branch 
_ _ Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Administration Branch 
ater Resources Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Economic Studies Unit 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Archives (early data) 


and Housing 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (N.W.T. 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
ervice 
Dept. of Finance 
University Grants 
National Gallery of Canada (school 
broadcasts, lectures on art) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Chief Electoral Office 


| 


Subject 


ECONOMIC 


EDUCATION 


See also 
“Motion Pictures” 


and ‘Photographic 
Material’’ 


ELECTIONS : 


AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
B 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Se ds a ds 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Nova Scotia Research Founda- 


tion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 


velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Economic Research 
Bureau 

Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Executive Council, Eco- 


nomic and Advisory Planning 
Board 

Executive Council, Industrial De- 
velopment Office 

Government Finance Office 

Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 

Alta.:—Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment and Economic Research 

Dept. of Economic Affairs 

-C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 

Que.:—Chief Returning-Officer 

Ont.:—Provincial Secretary’s Dept., 
Chief Election Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Off- 


cers 
Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 
tive Counrils 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 
Ne Brunswick Electric 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and ower Commission 
on National Resources Que.:—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Water Resources Branch Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Northwest Territories Power Com- ELECTRIC Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Power 
mission Commission of Ontario : 
National Film Boned pare film- Man.:—Manitoba Hydro Electric 
strips, photographs Oar ; ve 
Dominion eae of Statistics Dept. of Public Utilities 
(central electric stations) Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration; Saskatchewan Power 
- Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
British Columbia Power Com- 
mission 


Additional: 


Nfld., N.S., Man., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 

Employment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (education, wel- 
fare, handicrafts, livelihood) 
Arctic Division (Eskimo problems) 
National Museum of Canada 
(historical and archeological 
information, handicrafts) 
Canadian Wildlife Service (wild- 
life in Canada’s North) 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare (health and medical services) 


Royal Canadian Mounted ae 


Dept. of Labour 
National Employment Service 
é meron ane. Research an 
ivil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for, and conditions of, EMPLOYMENT 
employment in the Federal Civil 
Service) 


(field duties) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
ESKIMOS gees of Northern Labrador 
airs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 

N.B., Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, reproductions, etc.) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 


merce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture 

B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, Trade 

and Industry 


Dept. of ‘Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 


Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau (sportsmen’s shows) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys _ ‘ EXPLOSIVES B.C.: 
Explosives Division 


Dept. of Mines 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture (farm labour) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments — 
organize exhibitions 
EXHIBITIONS Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and — 
Immigration, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Com- 


a 
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Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division 


| “arg lan) 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


_ Dept. of National Health an 
Welfare 


sources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Tse and Commerce 
ureau oO tatistics 
FIELD CROPS Ont.: 
Seeds and Weeds Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Field Crop Branches 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division 
Forage Crops Division 
Plant Products Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Crops, 


| Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re. 


Nfid., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 

P.E.I., Sask.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary. 


Dept. of Finance Treasurer 
Bank of Canada magi CE Sarr Que. :—Dept. of Finance 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics See also axation Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Man., Alta.:—Provincial Treasury 


Depts. 
All Provinces:— Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 


Dept. of Public Works 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 


fire losses) 
Additional:—Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines 
and Resources 
N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 


and Forests 


Forestry Branch N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
National Parks Branch Que.: 
a of Aespepert © aie seat FIRE bee {aati nome . 
orest-fire protection along rail- ept. of Public Works, Fire Com- 
way lines) PREVENTION missioner 


National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to government 
prevention and_ conservation 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Division 


sar ert esteem 


programs) esources 
National Research Council Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
Division of Building Research, sioner 
Fire Research Section Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
j sioner 
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Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dept. of Finance 
Fisherman’s Improvement Loans 


Bank of Canada 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Forest Biology Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


— 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
P.E.1I.s— 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Fisheries Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Fisheries Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Wildlife Division 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


ept. of Industry and 


FISHERIES 


Resources 
_ Game and Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
Saskatchewan Marketing Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 
Provincial Game Commission 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


See “Standards” 
and “‘Nutrition”’ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


See 
“External Affairs’”’ 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources. 
Forestry Branch 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


FRUIT 


See “Horticulture” 


FUEL 


See ““Coal’’, “Oil”, 
“Forest Resources” 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 
Experimental Farms Service (ranch 
fur production) 
National Film Board (photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (gen- 
eral fur products statistics) 


of Mines 
urveys 
Geographical Branch 
Canadian Board on Geographical 
Names 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division (soil 
surveys) 
Public Archives 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada (oceanography) 


Dept. and Technical 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of Secretary of State (Federal- 
Provincial channel of communi- 


cation) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and Voters Lists) 

Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for Yukon 
and Northwest Territories) 

Public Archives (early official re- 


cords) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources (for N.W.T.) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs) 


63023—763 


Subject 


FUR FARMING 


See also 
“Trapping”’ 


GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY 


~ GOVERNMENT 


For ‘Senate of 
Canada’, ‘House of 


Commons’ and 
‘Library of 
Parliament’ See 
“Parliament” 


HEALTH 
For ‘Health of 
Veterans’ 
See ‘Veterans 


Affairs” 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pe ee ee 


Nfld.: 


Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
orests 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Marketing Service 


Nfld.:—Dept. 
sources 

P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Bureau of Publications 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Branch 
an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


of Mines and Re 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Prov- 
incial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 

Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


Ont.:—Depts. of 
degee Ha o of Health and Wel- 


are 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(general) 
Dept. of Provincial 
(mental hospitals) 
British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission 


Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.: 


Legislative Library 
emorial University 

Gosling Memorial Library 

P.E.1.:—Travel Bureau. 

N.S.:—Public Archives 

N.B Legislative Library 

g The Archives 


ue.: 
nt.:—Legislative Library 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
HISTORY Provincial Archivist 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask. : Ar- 


Legislative Library, 
chives Division 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
.Dept. of Economic Affairs © 
Publicity Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Archivist 


Public Archives 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch (historic 
sites and monuments) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations (war 
histories, oficial war summaries, 


etc. 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


( Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- © 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. . 


of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Q Pisnches ex x 
ue.: ept. o griculture, Fruit 
HORTICULTURE 3 De 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul- | 
ture and Horticulture Branches © 


Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Division 
Experimental Farms Service, Hor- 
ticulture Division 


SY 4 


( Nad. Sha Ont.:—Depts. of | 
P-E.1.:—Dept. of Health and.Wellam 
; 


are 
Dept. of National Health and N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 


Welfare Public Health a 
on of hong Affairs (veterans’ HOSPITALS NB yeilerk of Health and Social 
ospitals a 
Dept. of National Defence (armed Mansyilacrh of Health and Public 
ee oe | B.C. :—Dept. of Health and Welfare © 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (gertasal) 


Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
(mental hospitals) 

British Columbia Hospital Insur- — 
ance Commission 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


HOUSING 


See “Building 
Construction” 


em ee LE re rere re 
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" Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch 

Dept. of Labour 

pecial Services Branch 

of National Health and 

Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division 


_ National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) i 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration ) 


Indian Affairs Branch 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

National useum of Canada 
(historical and _ archeological 
information) 

Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare (health services) 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 

Dept. of Labour 

Annuities Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Insurance Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act 
1954) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Technical 


} 


Subject 


IMMIGRATION 


INCOME TAX 


See ‘“Taxation”’ 


INDIANS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
See 
“Manufacturing” 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


For 
‘Unemployment 
Insurance’ 
See ‘““Labour”’ 


IRON AND STEEL 


ly 

| Que.:—Dept. of Fish and Game (fur 
| 

( 


Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 


Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


and 


fld.:—Dept. of Public 


(Indians in Labrador) 


Welfare 


preserves) 
Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Advisory Committee on Indian 


Affairs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Alta., 
B.C.:—Superintendents of In- 
surance 
Que. :—Finance 
Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Insurance 


Dept., Insurance 


Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Government Insurance 
Office 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Justice 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 

Information Branch 

Labour Gazette Branch 

Government Annuities Branch 

Legislation Branch 

Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 

Economics and Research Branch 

Canada Labour Relations Board 

Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
payment of fair wages on 


government contracts, promo- 
tion of labour-management pro- 
duction committees, fair em- 
ployment practices) 
International Labour Organization 
Branch 
National Employment Service 
National Advisory Council 
Manpower 
Special Services Branch 
Women’s Bureau 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


on 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 


Northwest Territories) 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Surveyor General of Canada 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch (for land 
settlement) 
Dept. of Transport 
Lands Branch 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also carries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General and 
under contract, enforcement of the 
Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes 
in all provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario; is the only law-enforcement 
body in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the welfare 
of Eskimos and Indians in _ these 
territories. The Minister in control 
of the Force is the Minister of Justice.) 


Subject 


JUSTICE 


on ee ee ee ee ee ee 


LABOUR 


See also 


‘““‘Workmen’s 
Compensation” 


LANDS AND 
LAND 


SETTLEMENT 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


| 
| 


ae ee ee 


Sources for Provincial Data 


= 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask. :—Depts. of Labour 


Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Labour 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 
pitas : ee of Industries and 
Labour 


Provincial Bureau of Statistics 


of Mines and Re- 
of Public 


Land 

Sattlenent Baek 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Colonization 

Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch j 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch; Attorney General, Land 
Titles 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing; Dept. of Lands and 
Forests 


Nfid.:—Dept. 

sources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner 
Lands 


Provinces:—Depts. of the 


Attorney General 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 
Clerk of the House of Commons 
Privy Council Office 
Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for Yukon 
_ and Northwest Territories) 
' _ For Acts administered by in- 
dividual Federal Depts., see pp. 
121-125 of this volume 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
perance Act) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Special Division 

ominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistical report covering Canada) 


and 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Livestock Products Division (for 
marketing data) 

Poultry Products Division (for 
marketing data) 

Livestock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
administration of disease control 
regulations, meat _ inspection, 


etc: 
Animal Husbandry Division (for 
general information) 
Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to Dept. of 
Agriculture) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


LEGISLATION 


For 


‘Statutory Orders 
and Regulations’ 
See “Government” 


LIBRARIES 
See ‘Bibliography: 
Books” 


LIQUOR 


CONTROL 


LIVESTOCK 


LUMBERING 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pasties oi ta bar ot ad ete nck bre 


All Provinces except Man. and 
B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 
eral 

Man.:—Legislative Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission 
N.S., Que.:—Liquor Commissions 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 
Man.:—Liquor Control Commission 
Sask.:—Liquor Board 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture, Livestock Branches 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 

Provincial Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Livestock Branch 

Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


Alta., B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 
Statistics 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 
Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Industrial Development Office 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics , 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid. titre a) of Economic Devel- 
opmen | 
P-E.ts oe of Industry and — 
Natural Resources 7 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Industry 


Companies Division 


f 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce | 


velopment 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 


Commodities Branch 
Industrial Development Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 
defence items) 
Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 


MANUFACTURING 


National Research Council See also ‘‘Crown Bureau of Statistics 
Canadian Patents and Develop- Corporations” Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
ment Limited (utilization of new Commerce 


scientific processes) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 

National Gallery of Canada (for 
industrial designs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sask.:—Executive Council, Eco- 
nomic Advisory and Planning 
Board 

Executive Council, Industrial De- 
velopment Office 
Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Bureau of Statistics 


Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geographical Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada, 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
(geological, topographical and 
general maps; aeronautical and 
marine navigation charts) 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Public Archives (maps relating to MAPS AND 
history and cartography) 
Dept. of Fisheries CHARTS 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ice (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological | 
_ maps) 
National Research Council | 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada | 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) J 


sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines Research © 


Foundation 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of © 
Lands and Forests 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


ae ee ee Sp ee SS ee ee 


Dept. of Mines § 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural | 
Resources, Surveys Branch : 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Bureau of Publications 
(Federal Dept. of Mines and — 
Technical Surveys, Geographical — 
Branch) 


ieee of -Mines':and Re @ 
4 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics”’ 


) [ Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Executive Council, Indus- 


Dee of semen rue ; (Cc 
conomics ivision 0-opera- T 

‘cos + | MERCHANDISING 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


trial Development Office 
ae : wctae of Industries and 


B.C. ee of Trade and Industry © 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


a 


fl of Mines and Re-| 
sources 


N 

N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B. +— Dep of, Lands and:Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistica 

Dept. of Mines 


Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Geological Survey 
ept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


METALS 


(other than 
Iron and Steel) 


} 
Dept. of Mines and ral 
f 


| 
rs 
eS 


B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and — 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


METEOROLOGY 
See ‘‘Weather”’ 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and MINING AND 


National Resources (for Yukon 
and Northwest Territories) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 

production data) 


MINERALS 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion: film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes and other visual materials 
devoted to the interpretation of the 
Canadian scene to audiences both at 
home and abroad; and maintains a 
large film preview library for the benefit 
of government departments and other 
official bodies.) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Information Services Division 
National Gallery of Canada (main- 

tains a library of films on art.) 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transportation 
Division 


MUNICIPAL 


AFFAIRS 


National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, sculpture, etc.) 
Public Archives (and Canadian War 
Museum) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
Historic Parks Museums 


MUSEUMS 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S., Que., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 


Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Ont., 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.B., Ont. and 
Man. buy such films but do not 
produce them 

N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce 


educational or informational 
films 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publications 


Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
cation Branch 
Dept. of Labour (film censor) 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Photographic Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Photographic Branch 
All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details may 
be obtained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of Educa- 
tion and Travel, Provincial Censorship 
Boards and Regional National Film 
Board Offices. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal Affairs 

Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner 


and 


Not including provincial universities 
in Sask., Alta. and 5 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 

Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Quebec, Quebec; 
Commercial and Industrial Mus- 
eum of Montreal 

Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum (in- 
cluding Archeology, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Paleontology an 
Zoology): Ontario Archives, Tor- 


onto 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 


peg 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Provincial Museum 

B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 

ural History and Anthropology, 

Provincial Archives (including 

Helmcken House ),Victoria 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


| 
| 


NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See 
also ‘‘Population”’ 


Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration NATURALIZATION 


ation of graving docks and 
marine engineering generally). 
Harbours and Rivers Engineer- 
ing Branch Information Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Canal Services (aids 
to marine navigation) 
Telecommunication Division (radio 
aids to navigation) 
National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (applications of 
radar to navigation) 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
harts Division 
National Harbours Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 


NAVIGATION 


Nfid., ue., Ont.:—Depts. of 


P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
Welfare 
Re a eP = ie ews ‘ 
-B.:—Dept. o ealth an Ocia. 
NUTRITION Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
elfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Nutrition Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Consumer Section 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Inspection and Consumer Service 


Ts 


Dept. of Public Works (acquisition, 
construction and improvement 
of harbour and river works, 
including construction and oper- 


tionist 
OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 
See ‘Employment’ 
Dept. of Northern Affai d : 
eae. Races (or vuken ( NGd sg eek of Mines and Re- 
Denes of ag bis ; Le eae N.S., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
Surveys N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Geological Survey of Canada OIL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Nati ; w. Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
prec ol sner css on aes = Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Mines Branch Resources, Mines Branch 
ominion Bureau of Statistics Bureau of Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


-Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 
Old Age Assistance Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
- National Resources 
irector of Old Age Assistance 
(Northwest Territories) 
Director of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons Allowances 
_ (Yukon Territory) 


Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 


Old Age Security Division 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs 
Federal District Commission 


The Senate 
The House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Patent and Copyright Office 
Trade Marks ce 
National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
The National Air Photographic 
Library 
’ National Film Board 
Public Archives (historical) 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld., N.S.:—The Old Age Assis- 
tance Board 

P.E.I., Ont.:—Director of Old Age 
Assistance 

N.B.:—The Old Age and Blind 
Assistance Board 

Que.:—Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission 

Man.:—The Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Public Assistance Division 

Alta.:—The Pensions Board 

B.C.:—Old-Age Assistance Board 


OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


OLD AGE 
SECURITY 
PENSIONS 


N.S., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Lands and Forests 


| Sse dl Soe py. ee a re ae 
ue.:—Vept. 0 ame an isheries 
PARKS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
PARLIAMENT 


tary, Parks Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C.:—Legislative Assemblies 
N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 


See also 


Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart- 
ments in all provinces. See under 
“‘Motion Pictures’. 


“Motion Pictures” 
and ‘Tourist 
Trade”’ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources ‘ 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Post Office Department 


Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and for- 
eign, etc.) 


Transportation Branch (air, land 
and railway mail services) 

Financial Branch (information 
regarding money orders, savings 
bank, philatelic services, etc.) 

Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) 

Personnel Branch (personnel, train- 
ing, employee services) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Poultry Husbandry Division, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service (for 
general information) 

Poultry Products Division (for 
marketing data) 

Livestock and Poultry Division 
(breeding programs, hatchery 
regulations, etc.) 

Animal Pathology Division (for 
poultry diseases) 

National Film Board (films 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Special Division 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (prices of farm 
products 
Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SSS ee 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
ree Et 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.,  Sask.:—Dept. of Public 
Health, Vital Statistics Branch 
iB Dept. of Health and Social 
rvices, Vital Statistics Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
POPULATION pete 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


-Labour, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Vital Statistics 

ept. of Trade and Industry 

Bureau of Economics and Sta- 

tistics 


POST OFFICE 


| 
| 


Nfld.:—Dept. 
sources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poultry Branches 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Poultry Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 


of Mines and Re- 


POULTRY 


Ee 
Bee 


an.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 


Animal Industry Branch 


POWER 


See 
“Electric Power” 


PRECEDENCE 
AND 
CEREMONIAL 


[ Man.: Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
j Sask.:—Executive Council. Eco- 
PRICES nomic Advisory and Planning 
Board 
B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 


(Commissions of 
Appointment, 
Proclamations, 
Federal Land 
j Grants, etc.) 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Registration Division 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See “Health” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 


wages) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine, Canal and Air Services 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project) 


Telecommunications Division (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(national broadcasting in Can- 

—ada, including radio and tele- 
vision, regulations for control 
of programs, international short- 
wave service 

National Research Council 

Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science an 
its application to industry) 


Dept. of Transport | 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 
Pp 


Ont.: 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Public Utilities Board 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 
Que.:—Public Service Board 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
Natural Gas Utilities Board 


All Provinces except N.S.: 
of Public Works 

N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Public Works 

The Hydro-Electric Power 

Commission of Ontario (St. 

Lawrence Power Project) 


Depts. 
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SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
Water Resources Branch 


Central Mortgage and MHousing 
Corporation 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and | 
National Resources 

National Parks Branch 

Canadian Government ‘Travel 
Bureau 

Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for N.W.T.) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs in connec- 
tion with the Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) J 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


Dept. of Labour 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Subject 


RECON- 
STRUCTION 


AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


RECREATION 


See also ‘‘Health” 


REHABILITATION 


RESEARCH 


See ‘Economic 
and Social 


Research” and 
"Scientific 
Research” 


| 
) 


->-—oo}wi'v--‘--» oN 


Sources for Provincial Data ~ 
patente Stee Pr meted a sists sine each) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De-.- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Depts. of Municipal Affairs, 
and Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
merce, Social Welfare and Youth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Sask., B.C.:—Depts. of Edu- 
cation 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 

elfare 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Community Recreation Branch 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education (Co- 
ordinator, Rehabilitation 
Branch) 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
(Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator) 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services (Provincial Co-ordi- 
nator of Rehabilitation) 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 

Dept. of Labour 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
elfare (Provincial Co-ordi- 
nator of Rehabilitation Services) 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
(Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons) 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(Rehabilitation Co-ordinator) 


a —_— 


Pa ial 


Se ee 


q 
» 
{ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
RS ct ES RN a Be a Sa 
National Research Council 
Laboratory Divisions (for investi- 
ations in applied biology, 
Building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
Ss epee Ee including aeronau- 
tics and hydraulics, pure and 
app lied physics, radio and 
trical engineering 
Division of Medical Research 
(Scholarships and grants-in-aid for 
graduate research in the univer- 
sities) 
Inquiries for general research 
information should be addressed ment 
to the Technical Information P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Service. Natural Resources 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research 
Surveys Foundation 
Dept. of ‘National Defence, N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
Directorate of Public Relations velopment, Research and De- 
(Defence Research Board) velopment Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Que.: of Trade and Com- 
National Resources SCIENTIFIC merce, Scientific Research Bu- 
Forestry Branch RESEAR reau 
National Parks Branch, Canadian EARCH Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Wildlife Services, National Mus- Man.: i Depts., such as 
eum of Canada Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Dept. of Agriculture Natural Resources, Agriculture 
Science Service (for research in and Immigration, Industry and 
botany and plant pathology, Commerce 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- Sask.: 
mology, etc.) Council 
perimental Farms Service (for Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
research in agricultural engineer- B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
ing, crop production, breeding Research Council 
and genetics, plant and animal 
nutrition, etc.) 
Production Service (for research in 
animal diseases) 
Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board, Direct- 
orate of Public Relations 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


SMALL LOANS 
AND 


MONEY-LENDERS 
See ‘“‘Banking”’ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
Allowances” 

“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance” 


“Old Age 


Security”’ 


“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 


‘Workmen's 
Compensation” 


“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat and 
canned food, fruit, honey, maple 
products, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 

Division of Building Research, 
Specifications Section 

Dept. of Fisheries (standards of fish 
products) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board (specifications for pur- 
chasin 

Canadian ae eee Association 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


STANDARDS 
AND 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ee 
a ey 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 
See “Taxation” 


Nfid., Que.: 


Depts. of Finance 


aks * ean sige r T P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
ee ee Nee eee, N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


and Succession Duties statistics NBir- Dent of Emteeeken. 
and information) -B.: ke 


pares aid E-tpiss eis eon, TAXATION Ont = sp lubderwin Bia nN Dept 
(Customs, Excise and Sales Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 
Tax statistics and information) Dass 
ah of F eR (Budget am “ey Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
5 abi ss a ay Provincial Sécretary 
changes in rates, revenue fore- -C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
a of Taxes ; 
TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 
See 
“Communications” 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Dept. of Transport TELEVISION 
Telecommunications Division See leo “Radio” 


National Research Council 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
5 Surveys fee : 
urveys an apping Brane 
National Research Couneil TOPOGRAPHY 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 
grammetric research) 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Cartography Service 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 


velopment 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Pub- 


National Resources licity Bureau 


Petonel — Branch = N.B.:—New Brunswick Travel Bu- 
anadian overnment rave reau 
Bureau TOURIST Que.:—Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce TRADE Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
Canadian Government Exhibition licity 
Commission (displays) an.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Commerce 

Sask.:—Bureau of Publications, 
Tourist Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Alberta Travel Bureau 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Government Travel Bureau 


National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 

imports, transportation, etc.) 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Economics Branch 
Industrial Development Branch 
Information Branch 


International Trade Relations 
Branch 

Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 


International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
lombo Plan) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Canadian Government 
Bureau 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, for exhibi- 
tion publicity purposes) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Travel 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 


Dept. of National Defence, Direc- 
torate of Public Relations(Army) 
(for maintenance of Alaska 
Highway) 
Dept. of Public Works 
(Trans-Canada _ Highway, 
and bridges in National Parks 
and international and _ inter- 
provincial bridges) 
Development Engineering Branch 
Information Services 
Affairs 


Dept. of Northern 

National Resources 
National Parks Branch (for high- 
ways in National Parks) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; construc- 
tion and protection of highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates with 
respect to communications, in- 
ternational bridges and tunnels: 
issuing of licences to certain 
inland water carriers; regulations 
re construction of oil and gas 
pipelines; statistics pertaining 
to transportation) 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services, steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 

Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Northern Transportation Company 
Limit 

Dept. of Health 
Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistics of transportation, includ- 
ing highways, motor vehicles) 


roads 


and 


National and 


Subject 


TRADE 


TRANSLATION 


TRANS- 


PORTATION 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
RES aS 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C. where 


Attorney-General’s Department is | 


the authority. 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
Bia B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
n 


dustry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade rd Industry 
Branc 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
Sask.:—Dept. 
and Co-operative Development, 
Trade and Business Information 
Services 
Saskatchewan Marketing Services 
Executive Council, Industrial De- 
velopment Office 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
Nflid.:—Dept. of Public Works 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 


Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Public Works 

-B.:—Dept. of Public Works 


Highways Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Roads, Transporta- 
tion Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways, Ontario 
Northland Transportation Com- 


mission 

an.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highways Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 


Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 


Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- | 


phones 

Dept. of Highways, 
Highway Traffic Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 

Public Utility Commission 

Dept. of Public Works 

Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


of Co - operation — 


a a ey 


til a 


a 


lh as 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
geen) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


Dept. of Labour , 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 

mission 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, vet- 
erans’ welfare, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, gratuities, 
re-establishment credit, educa- 
tion of children of war dead, 
veterans’ insurance, business and 
professional loans, records of 
service, war graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act 

War Veterans Allowance Board (The 

ar Veterans Allowance Act) 

Dept. of Labour (unemployment 
insurance and war veteran 
allowances, reinstatement, voca- 
tional training) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 


graphs 
Dept. ft Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indian 
veterans) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration and 

Lands Branch (for Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 

Public Archives (early census 
records) 


a 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(including Working 
Conditions) 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

. See also Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 

“Fur Farming” pelea ots 8 of Mines and Natural 

esources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Fur Marketing Service 

B.C.:—Attorney - General’s Dept. 

Provincial Game Commissioner 


TRAPPING 


TRUST AND LOAN 


COMPANIES 


See ““Banking”’ 


Nfld., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


Services 
Ques pepe of Social Welfare and 
out 
VETERANS Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 


AFFAIRS 


Soldiers Aid Commission 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Nfid., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 

P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and. Marriages 

N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 

Registrars General 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Service 

Que.:—Dept. of Health 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 


All Provinces except Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour 

Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Trade 
and Industry, Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics 


WAGES 


OR i ETI GO A STAID LANE Gee RNS 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and N.S: =—=Nova 


E Scotia Power Com- 
National Resources 


jee eee ees Herenche Op NB. Dept ofdsalls ‘sha Mines 
t. o isheries (where fishery es = ae ; 

i resources are affected) WATER Que ee o' Hydraulic Re- 
(ile HeceyRehetrrieten RESOURCES Ont.:—Depts, of Planning and De- 


velopment; Lands and Forests 


: : an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical R 

; ources, Water Resou 
Surveys (groundwater supplies Branch € esources 


and industrial water resources) Sask., Alta.: 


B.C.: 


Administration 


Depts. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Division, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 


WEATHER 


Welfare 
Welfare Branch 
Research Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Annuities Branch 
National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Yukon Territorial Council, Dawson 
(Gorey - i.) 
Northwest Territories Council, 
Ottawa (for N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


WELFARE 
For ‘Welfare of 


Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
ervices 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
outh 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
elfare 


Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Veterans’ See 
“Veterans Affairs”’ 


Dept. of National Health a 


Nfld., N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Public Welfare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (also for 
Northwest Territories) 

National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 


National Museum of Canada | 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, | WILDLIFE 


Whitehorse (for Y.T.) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Game Commissioner 

B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept. 
Provincial Game Commissioner 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at: 

Nfld.:—St. John’s 

P.E.I.:—Charlottetown 

N.S.:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 

Ont.:—Toronto; Man.:—Winnipeg 

Sask.:—Regina; Alta.:—Edmonton 

B.C.:—Vancouver 

[ Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 

Commission 


Dept. of Labour 
Government Employees’ Compen- WORKMEN'S 


sation Branch 


Merchant Seamen Compensation COMPENSATION 


Board 


\ 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled 
as an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in 
the present edition. This list links up the 1956 Year Book with its predecessors in respect 
_ of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 

s ‘Population’, which are automatically revived when later Census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Dominion Statistician at the price quoted. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
The Development of Agriculture in Canada. .|J. H. Grispatr, D.Sc.A. 1924 186-191 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....... Witi1am Dickson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
UTS ug Bok tn! 2 St ii ete eaten © boty ee G. 8S. H. Barton, C.M.G., 
B.S.A., D.Sc.A. 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939..... — 1940 181-185 
Canadian Agriculture during the War and 
Sta WE Ee CTIONB.. . orc vk Pine ee a OPCS eas ole G. S. H. Barton, C.M.G., 
B.S.A., D.Sc.A. 1946 200-211 
The 1946-47 National Agricultural Program 
BR LUCY oo, Fs ne aorta acthiosateen — 1947 324-328 
i B. Davipson. 
*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46....... a bee ce 1947 778-813 
\e V. PARKER, 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.|P. C. Sropss. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conserva- 
ce Le EM Ee. os wale gate ate x S — 1951 367-379 
Grain Thi Markehing Problems and 
sao) s i) cipal hi USS ly ens ea ae Saree — 1952-53 865-869 
Major Developments in Organization and 
Policy of the Federal Department of Agri- 
UE MIT RMNN  oe t nano op o terse At ce oes eee wee -—~ 1954 366-370 
Art, Literature and the Press— 
See retne SIAR es fee choke Sees ae 1924 886-888 
The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada.| NaewtTon McT Avion, 
M.A., D. Litt. 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History........ Gustave Lancrot, LL.M., 
22) Latts,' lala, De, KG, 
Fo. €: 1939 36-40 


The Development of the Press in Canada....;A. E. Mituwarp, B.A., 
B. Com. 1939 737-773 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press 
oo NS Tilt apt itm dies eerie th thet ae cree kN SENATOR, THE Hon. 


W. A. BUCHANAN. 1945 744-748 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences.... — 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission.on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Demees soe. al as ee ERS. — 1952-53 342-345 
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Subject and Article Contributor 
Banking and Finance— 
Banking Legislations s..:3. i diss 26008 tee — 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 
Hinancial Pystem).. 2-5 sea. ico pn ee — 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking. . — 
The Royal Canadian Mint. 3 ..0..0.02.9 020 H. E. Ewart. 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank... — 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 
COUtTOL BOT Sie e ance cane te ee eee ene Koo TARR. 
*The Underwriting and Distribution of Invest- 
ments; their Influence on the Capital 
Marikat, (l0-ciss))s ee aacitactsts ada cote cc tae Investment Dealers 


Association of Canada. 


Post-War.Financial. Policy... :.\;..<++.ssee~s«e. 


Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 


eoee esos eee eerse ee eesoee ese eee oeseeoeee sees 


Climate and Meteorology— 


The Meteorological Service of Canada....... SIR eae STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. ; 


Factors which Control Canadian Weather...|Srr ee STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 

Temperature and Precipitation in Northern 

A. J. Connor, M.A. 

A. J. Connor, M.A. 


J. Parrerson,.O.B.E., . 
LL.D 


A. J. Connor, M.A. 
A. J. Connor, M.A. 


Communications— 
*“The Democratic Functioning of the Press 
CLO CURIS a «2 sete okt mee ote tent Senator, THE Hon. W. A. 
BUCHANAN. 
*History and Development of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)......... Dr. AvuaustTIn FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
Maritime Provinces’..>... wa. Lee, meee 


Quebeczewse sos Rost Ae eed eee 


Ontaribics net. Se ee ae oh aid eee 


Tuomas Fuint, M.A., 
LL.B:,-D.G.4; 

G. E. Marquis. 

S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R. Econ. Soc. 

Rev. E. H. Onrver, Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 


JoHN Hostn. 
N. A. RoBertson. 


R. A. Gipson. 


S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F:S.S., F.R. 
Econ. Soc., and E. H. 
Coteman, K.C., LL.D. 


Edition 


1950 
1954 


1951 


1922-23 


1925 
1930 
1933 


1943-44 
1948-49 
1950 


1945 


1947 


1922-23 
1922-23 
1922-23 
1922-23 
1922-23 

1931 


1938 


1942 


Page 


891-896 
881-885 
900-906 
888-892 
803-806 


833-835 
830-833 


1088-1095 
1061-1064 


153-155 


744-748 


737-740 


102-105 
105-107 
107-109 
110-113 
113-115 
115-122 


92-93 


34-40 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Constitution and Government—concl. 
The British North America Act, 1867....... — 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 
monwealth® of Nations .0.0%5 0. 6. oe ee ee W. P. J. O’Meara, K.C, 
B.A. 1943-44 41-47 
Canada’s Growth in External Status........ F. H. Sowarp. 1945 74-79 
*Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Occupied Territories (10 cts.).. -- 1945 79-85 
*Constitution and Government (15 cts.)....... — 1948-49 78-122 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949. — 1950 85-92 
*The Organization of the Government of 
CR ATES PS. > «m0 s.nrw oth vialeevin'e ot olga — 1950 93-133 
Federal-Provincial Relations................ — 1951 102-105 
The Terms of Union of Aaya arate with 
Ree ORONO. oii Soe ate Be ON ESS — 1951 56-57 
Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime Ex- 
penditures on the Construction Industry...|H. Cart GoLDENBERG. 1941 366-368 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
eu ig 2 Cia. ay Sih reese err see R. E. Watts. 1932 897-899 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada (25 cts.).../S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 317-331 
Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
PG Rr ss akin vc Seas Oa ele ste tee p's J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1941 876-883 
aa POPU SOO... soca cs escent dace es J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1947 313-315 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... ~- 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
CID MCR IE 5 cide imo.w a cies w'ererprernsisleaus Soa — 1952-53 342-345 
Fauna and Flora— 
PAGHAS Gi BOAO bo eo scer en ere weve ee ada oni P. A. TAVERNER. 1922-23 32-36 
PemisgiG Wansdachacds Ble KOR PSS. R. M. AnpERson, Ph.D. 1937 29-52 
hol ge) OCT ne 68 ee JoHN ADAMS, } 
(Cantab.) 1938 29-58 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
Sob 6 Sa 6 6 5 eer ee — 1943-44 17-23 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 
MRR aac aietoctscke ofordi shots ia. orosshsbofaca%osivetchaviarecine — 1951 38-43 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou (10 cts.)....... — 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. ~— 1955 41-45 
Fisheries— 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...... D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 225-226 
The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries.}D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1943-44 277-279 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks...... V.E. F. Sotman, Ph.D. 1952-53 34-36 
*Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources 
PEED Re rre bits F dials dg a odtes gue os Sass F. H. Woopina. 1955 578-590 
ar estry— 
”\ Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade..../A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
A OChINE Lhe Horests. wo. oi cb oodles aed eee — 1934-35 311-313 
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Subject and Article Contributor 


Forestry—concl. 
The War and the Demand for Forest Pro- 


The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Paper: TbGuary:: oc. «em Lae eee 
The Influence of the War on Forestry........ 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
CLO Cte is Bn onc Stats, ieee tice ene ce ae 
Canada’s Forest: Bconomy. .....00.6..00 085. 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
PLO cbs. eel sca. od wands coe ee ee 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada. . 
*The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
CEO CES.) SIRE once. kbee 4 x 0 dis eae gota en 


J. J. DE GRYSE. 


— 


_—_ 


J. H. JENKINS. 


Fur Trade— 
Por Morming... oc: 4. 4.onos dee aa eee 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
bf: ur-Bearers..1..... 2. cee eeeen aa 


W. M. Rrrcuie. 
D. J. ALLAN. 


Geology— 
Geology in Relation to A;  ultare.......... Wyatt Matcom, M.A., 
F.R.S.C 


Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEORGE HANSON, Ph.D. 


Geoloey. Wet. oi en ee cee F. J. Atcock, Ph.D. 
Harbours— 
National Harbours;Board:....J)s...0eecn cae R. O. Campney, K.C. 


Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare 
and Social Security in Canada............. 
The National Health Grant Program........ 


Dr. G. F. Davipson. 


Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life 
Insurance invGanada....... pies e & 
Fire and Casualty Insurance................. 
“Insurance in Canada during the Depression 


A. D. Watson. 
G. D. Finutayson, C.M.G. 


and War Periods (10 cts.).,....;.. tanger G. D. Frnuayson, C.M.G. 
Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in 


Restraint-tol Trades) cs. 4c. 6 hee ee ee F. A. McGreaqor. 


Miss M. Macxintosu, M.A. 


cee ee esr eRe ere ee see ern een eee seen eisn Pees 


@ 


.|H. McLeop. 
.|H. McLeop. 


Edition 


1942 


1943-44 
1945 


1947 
1951 


1952-53 | 
1954 


1955 
1942 


1943-44 


1921 
1942 
1951 


1940 


1952-53 
1954 


1933 
1942 


1947 | 1064-1074 


1922-23 
1943-44 
1945 
1947 
1948-49 


1952-53 


Page 


— 


249-252 


264-265. 
266-268 


389-400 | 
425-437 


467-475 | 
458-465 


455-461 


254-259 © 


267-269 - 


See ee ee 


224-299 
915-223 


937-944 
842-846 


765-770 | 
778-779 
787-796 


452-456 | 
354-362 
364-381 
521-525 
532-550 | 


467-475 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sebel... AM » wh wks — 1939 309-310 
Geology and. Economic Minerals............. GrorcE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals 
nee Pudistin, Wartime...) 280. es i33 — 1942 279-282 


The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 


BNNs SE re Tree eee G. H. Murray. 1946 302-314 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
RU RMN RS ka Sle a wo uiviga's's B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 
Phe 1946 337-347 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
NIST ORTOT PIGECION. os coils co ehs wah oa ae see W. M. GoopwIn. 1950 505-512 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry 
Re PINE rete eee o th tebe dlink, eS ears Wa on + W. M. Goopwin. 1950 512-513 
Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 
POC REV Seat: « Mhcrink cats aaiwids Sake «ected mand G. H. Murray and Mrs. 
M. J. Grroux. 1952-53 476-495 
i=) ~n 
Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation (10 cts.)|} Dr. G. S. Hume. { auc (ta Sire 
*History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..|DrR..G. S. Hums. 1954 861-869 
Developments in Canada’s Mineral Industry, 
Gnly 1950.40, June 1954. 5.01.00). ewe. — 1955 473-497 
National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College......... — 1946 | 1081-1082 
The Royal Military College................. — 1946 | 1087-1088 


The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s Major 
Role in the War of 19389-45.............005. — 1946 | 1090-1099 


Natural Resources— 


A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.. A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch............ — 1934-35 343-344 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ — 1939 309-310 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 

PRITAM. so. oe POR SIGs J. T. JOHNSTON. 1940 353-364 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 


The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 


ONTO G See eck vc 5 oe occas te « + tare oe D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... V. E. F. Souman, Ph.D. 1952-53 34-36 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou (10 cts.)........ — 1954 33-36 


Northwest Territories— 
ane se rent Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
SPEDE as Pansio'« side abies oe pita wie & R. A. Greson. 1943-44 17-23 
‘The a Conds: s Challenge (10 cts.) _ 1955 22-23 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
a ea do bay Sem See cis, w Sige fe R. A. Gipson. 1945 12-19 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 
and the War Record of the Hydrographic 


OS: ee an me i Sea ae F. G. Smiru. 1946 14-18 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 
Ne) i as hoe ae vce 2 Pomme se R. A. Gipson. 1948-49 9-18 


*The Contribution to Science made by the 
a hei Astrophysical Observatory 


CE Se a ee ee Oe St eee ee Dawd7A, PEARCE. 1948-49 63-71 
*Geophysics (10 cts. » LS Aine ir aa! 1948-49 18-27 
*The Northland—Canada’s Challenge (10 cts.) _ 1955 22-32 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Population— 
Taaahieration Policy 203 eesG¥i <a ere eee hee R. J. C. Sreap. 1931 189-192 
Colonization Activities................+..4.. 1936 201-202 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. a Ei LeNevev, M.A. 1939 774-778 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada.......... Enip Cuarzzs, Ph.D. 1942 100-115 
Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
British Empire, 1941s. 2.246..eee. eee ee — 1943-44 141-142 
The-Indians of Canadas «< « aos «aceisieslee siete a -- 1951 | 1125-1132 
Power Resources— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 
Their Utilization o.40.. ones oan J. T. JoHNsToN. 1940 353-364 
*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario (10 cts.)..........scee0. “ 1951 540-548 
*The St. Lawrence Power Project (10 cts.).... _- 1955 549-553 
Prices— : az. 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expend- 
itures Investigation: ..'.....tan. i.e wee eee. H. F. Greenway, M.A. 1940 819-821 — 
Radio— 
A Sea ge Sketch of Radio Communica- . 
MIOUS .) UE ss a sabia wee oe coe a ee ee C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1932 607-610 
The "Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
IMISSION ...2< ow Heed EN seers a orn ae Hector CHARLESWORTH. 1933 731-733 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)......... Dr. AuGusTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 1947 737-740 
Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
Research 3. 105 Eee aes as Saae ene 1920 53-57 
Royal Canadian Institute... ...42:.+s-2e.55 > PRor. McMuanricu, M. A., 
a), alates le. F.R.S. 1924 885 
Royal Society of Canada..........cccceeeeee Pror. McMurricu, MA., 
PhiD.; LL-DikeRs: 1924 884 
The National Research Council............. F. E. Latue, M.Se. 1932 867-870 
*Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 
(2D CUBS) 0, ales abt cae eet eee ee ee eee — 1954 341-356 © 
*Geophiysies (10 etal). 7. 2e. cee on ee — 1948-49 18-27 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
(10 cts. LESS PIS Rae eee Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 1948-49 63-71 
Seismology— ; 
Seismology in Canada.o.i. 44s... dencee eee: E. A. Hopason, Ph.D. 1938 27-30 
*Seismology (part of article entitled ‘‘Geo- 
physies’:)- (0 iets) inn. soe”, A — 1948-49 23-24 
Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. .|C. C. Suirx. 1934-35 50-53 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset................. _ 1938 66-68 
Trade, Domestic— 
Co-operation in Canada...........cecceecce. J. E. O’Meara and 
LucienNnE M. LAtonpe. 1942 543-546 


Wartime Controls retire: Distribution | 
and ‘Frade, 1045-46iie% cc ee —_ 1946 574-578 


*The Royal Commission on Co-operatives 
MLE CUS lnres, vay Petal ar win vista ee haa W. F. Cuown. 1946 618-624 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Trade, Domestic—Conc. . a DANIDRON: 
* : RINDLEY. 
The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46. ........ WG ana 1947 778-813 
C. V. PARKER. 
Grain Trade—Marketing Problems and 
Polsiese1O40- 52 us oC AR OS. Ss tn Sk —_ 1952-53 865-869 
Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation..... ~~ 1930 1018 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties....... W. GILcHRIstT. 1934-35 | . 520-526 
Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....|J. A. Witson. 1938 710-712 
The Trans-Canada Airway... .....+-.ssseres J. A. WILSON. 1938 713-715 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
Propenrnat 44 ened is; eens act w als oe. J. A. WILSON. 1941 608-612 
Waitime Control of Transportation.......... — 1943-44 567-575 
International Air Conferences..............+. — 1945 642-644 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
EB ENE a Seg RO RO ne pO OE A a C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1945 648-651 
Canada’s Northern Airfields................ A. D. McLean. 1945 705-712 
The Trans-Canada Highway..............-- 1951 631-634 
*International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein (10 cts.)|Bria. C. S. Booru. 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... — 1954 830-833 
*History of the Canadian National Railways 
‘lbin PT Ye cep ll ai patent ar a Al nh a tata — 1955 840-851 
*The St. Lawrence Seaway (10 cts.).......... _ 1955 885-888 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following list of official appointments continues up to June 30, 1956 the list 
published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 1317-1324. 


Governor General’s Staff.—1955. June 6, Hon. Douglas Charles Abbott, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General. June 20, Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Favreau, RCN: to be Honorary Aide- 
de-Camp. Aug. 31, Commodore EK. W. Finch-Noyes, C.D., RCN: to be Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp. Dec. 1, Assistant Commissioner Donald Anthony McKinnon and Inspector 
Kenneth Shakespeare: to relinquish appointments of Honorary Aide-de-Camp. Inspector 
Jack Dawson Lee of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Prince George, B.C., Inspector 
Walter Malcolm Taylor of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Prince Rupert, B.C., 
Inspector William Dick of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, North Bay, Ont., and Inspec- 
tor Edward LeDrew Martin of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, N.S.: to 
be Honorary Aides-de-Camp. Dec. 22, Acting Commander J. N. Kenny, RCN (R): to be 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 1956. Jan. 15, Superintendent Douglas Oswald Forrest of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Fredericton, N.B.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 
Feb. 2, Inspector Ronald James Herman of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, 
N.S.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. Inspector W. H. G. Nevin: to relinquish appoint- 
ment of Honorary Aide-de-Camp. Mar. 1, Lieutenant-Colonel I. P. Phelan, M.C.: to 
be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1955. Sept. 7, Frank McKenzie Ross, C.M.G., M.C.: 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of British Columbia, effective Oct. 3, 1955. 
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Cabinet Ministers.—1955. Nov. 3, Hon. Hugues Lapointe, a Member of the 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Postmaster General. 


Senators.—1955. July 28, Donald Cameron, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Member of 
the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Alberta, William M. Wall, Winnipeg, Man.: | 
to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Manitoba. David Croll, 
M.P., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of 
Ontario. Thomas D’Arcy Leonard, C.B.E., Q.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of the — 
- Senate and a Senator for the Province of Ontario. Fred A. McGrand, M.D., C.M., — 
Fredericton, N.B.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of New — 
Brunswick. Calixte F. Savoie, Moncton, N.B.: to be a Member of the Senate and a — 
Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. Donald Smith, D.D.S., Liverpool, N.S.: 
to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Nova Scotia. Hon. Harold ; 
Connolly, M.L.A., Halifax, N.S.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the — 
Province of Nova Scotia. Mrs. Florence Elsie Inman, Montague, P.E.I.: to be a Member ~ 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Prince Edward Island. J. T. Hackett, 4 
Q.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the division of — 
Victoria in the Province of Quebec. Hartland de Montarville Molson, O.B.E., C.A., 
Montreal, Que.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the division of Alma in the © 
Province of Quebec. Hon. C. G. Power, M.C., M.P., St. Pacéme, Que.: to be a Member ~ 
of the Senate and a Senator for the division of Gulf in the Province of Quebec. J. F. — 
Pouliot, M.P., Riviére-du-Loup, Que.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for — 
the division of De la Durantaye in the Province of Quebec. 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliament.—1955. July 28, John Forbes — 
MacNeill, Q.C.: to be Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliament, effective Oct. 22, — 
1955. 4 

Parliamentary Assistants.—1956. Feb. 9, Joseph Adeodat Blanchette, M.P.: — 
to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour. Lucien Cardin, M.P.: to be — 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. Paul Theodore 
Hellyer, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National Defence. : 


Deputy Ministers.—1955. June 8, Air Marshal Frank R. Miller: to be Deputy — 
Minister of National Defence, effective Aug. 15, 1955, vice C. M. Drury, resigned effective — 
July 25, 1955. July 28, Georges Lucien Lalonde, Assistant Deputy Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: to be Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs, effective Aug. 1, 1955, vice Major General 
E. L. M. Burns, 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1955. June 23, Evan Benjamin Rogers: as Ambas- 
sador of Canada to Peru. Dr. Robert Alexander MacKay: as Permanent Representative 
of Canada to the United Nations in New York. Aug. 5, L. P. Picard, Q.C.: as Ambassador — 
of Canada to Argentina. Aug. 16, Alfred Rive: as Ambassador of Canada to Ireland. 
Sept. 16, Jean Antoine Chapdelaine: as Minister of Canada to Sweden and concurrently — 
as Minister of Canada to Finland. 1956. Jan. 6, Léon Mayrand: as Ambassador of Canada 
to Madrid, Spain. Jan. 11, Herbert Frederick Brooks-Hill Feaver: to be changed from — 
Minister to Ambassador of Canada to Copenhagen, Denmark. Richard Plant Bower: — 
as Ambassador of Canada to Caracas, Venezuela. Apr. 12, Jean Antoine Chapdelaine, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Canada to Sweden: as Ambassador 
of Canada to Sweden. Kenneth Porter Kirkwood: as High Commissioner for Canada to 
New Zealand, effective July 1, 1956. Egerton Herbert Norman: as Ambassador of Canada 
to Egypt and concurrently as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Lebanon, effective July 15, 1956. David Moffat Johnson: as Ambassador of Canada to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, effective July 15, 1956. 
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Judicial Appointments 

Higher Courts.—1955. Jan. 13, Hon. John Evans Adamson, a Judge of the Court of 
Appeal for Manitoba: to be Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba, with the 
style and title of Chief Justice of Manitoba, and ex officio a Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for Manitoba. Hon, Ivan Schultz, Q.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal for Manitoba and ex officio a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba. Mar. 1, Edwin George Thompson, Q.C., Stratford, Ont.: to be Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario and 
ex officio a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Hon. Walter Frank Schroeder, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for 
Ontario: to be a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a Member of 
the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Mar. 23, Louis McCoskery Ritchie, Q.C., Saint 
John, N.B.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, effective Apr. 21, 
1955. July 12, André Taschereau, Q.C.: to be Puisne Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in and for the Province of Quebec, effective Oct. 1, 1955. Sherwood Lett, Q.C.: 
to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective Sept. 1, 1955. 
Hon. James Moses Coady, a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia: to be a 
Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia, effective Sept. 1, 1955. 
William Morin, Q.C.: to be appointed Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District 
of Quebec in the Province of Quebec, effective Sept. 1, 1955. July 28, John B. MeNair, 
Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 
Marie-Alfred Elzear Gabriel Roger Belleau, Q.C.: to be Registrar of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada. Sept. 1, George Robert Whitely Owen, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec, effective Oct. 1, 1955. Aug. 16, 
Georges F. Reid, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec. Charles A. Sylvestre, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Superior Court for the District of Montreal in the Province of Quebec, effective Oct. 1, 
1955. Sept. 16, Roger Ouimet, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the 
District of Montreal in the Province of Quebec, effective Oct. 15, 1955. Sept. 28, Hon. 
John Babbitt McNair, a Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick: to be Chief Justice of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
with the style and title of Chief Justice of New Brunswick, effective Oct. 1, 1955. Hon. 
George Frederick Gregory Bridges, a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick: to be a Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick, effective Oct. 1, 1955. Oct. 4, Jean Pierre Charbonneau, Q.C.: to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal in the Province of Quebec, 
effective Nov. 1, 1955. Oct. 7, His Honour Arthur Edward Lord, a Judge of the County 
Court of Vancouver: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective 
Oct. 8, 1955. F. A. Sheppard, Q.C.: to be a Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for 
_ British Columbia, effective Oct. 14, 1955. Nov. 9, Jacques Dumoulin, Q.C.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, effective Dec. 1, 1955. Nov. 16, Hon. James 
D. Hyndman: to be a Deputy Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada for an indefinite 
period. Nov. 30, Constable Joseph Raymond Johnson, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Detachment, Pond Inlet, Northwest Territories: to act as a Court for the purposes of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act. Dec. 14, Hon. Louis McCoskery Ritchie: to be a Judge of the 
Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, effective Jan. 16, 1956. 1956. 
Feb. 9, His Honour Harry Joseph Sullivan, Judge of the County Court of Westminster in the 
Province of British Columbia: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
Mar. 1, Henry G. Nolan, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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County and District Courts —1955. Jan. 13, His Honour Judge Walter E. Darby, 
Judge of the County Court of Prince County in the Province of Prince Edward Island: 
to act as Juvenile Court Judge for the Town of Summerside in the Province of Prince 


Edward Island, vice Judge Lloyd G. Lewis, deceased. Feb. 17, J. T. Calligan, Q.C., 


Pembroke, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Renfrew and also a 
Jocal Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Apr. 27, Gordon Alexander McIntyre: 
to act as Juvenile Court Judge for the Mining Districts of Mayo and Dawson, Yukon 
Territory, south of the sixty-sixth parallel of north latitude. Apr. 29, H. A. Rutherford, 
Q.C.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Estevan in the Province 


of Saskatchewan. His Honour John Ross MacDonald: to be Judge of the District Court ] 


of the Judicial District of Melfort in the Province of Saskatchewan. R. 8. E. Walshe, 


Q.C.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Arcola in the Province of — 
Saskatchewan. June 15, Frances Lillian Thomson: to be Clerk of the Territorial Court — 


of the Northwest Territories for the Yellowknife-Mackenzie Judicial District and Clerk 
of the Police Magistrate’s Court of the Northwest Territories, effective Apr. 1, 1955. 


July 28, Adrien J. Cormier, Barrister-at-Law: to be Judge of the County Court for the © 


Counties of Kent and Westmorland in the Province of New Brunswick. Sept. 16, His 
Honour Judge John H. Sissons, Chief Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern 


Alberta in the Province of Alberta: to be Judge of the Territorial Court of the Northwest - 


Territories. His Honour Elmer Best Feir, Judge of the District Court of the District of 
Southern Alberta in the Province of Alberta: to be Chief Judge of the District Court of 
the District of Southern Alberta. L. 8S. Turcotte, Barrister-at-Law: to be a Judge of the 
District Court of the District of Southern Alberta, also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta. Sept. 28, His Honour Charles Jordan Jones, Judge of the County Court for the 
Counties of Carleton, Charlotte, Victoria and Madawaska, in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick: to be a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
effective Oct. 1, 1955. D. Raymond Bishop, Q.C.: to be Judge of the County Court for 
the Counties of Carleton, Charlotte, Victoria and Madawaska, in the Province of New 
Brunswick, effective Oct. 1, 1955. Oct. 7, Alfred H. J. Swencisky, Barrister-at-Law: to 
be Judge of the County Court of Vancouver, in the Province of British Columbia and a 
Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective Oct. 8, 1955. Nov. 8, 
Genevieve Anne Driscoll: to be Clerk of the Police Magistrate’s Court of the Northwest 
Territories and Deputy Clerk of the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories for the 
Yellowknife-Mackenzie Judicial District, and Laurence Hudson Phinney: to be Deputy 
Clerk of the Police Magistrate’s Court of the Northwest Territories, effective Nov. 1, 1955. 
Evelyn Groom Thompson: to be Clerk of the Police Magistrate’s Court for the Yukon 


Territory, and Winifred E. Clark: to be Court Reporter of the Yukon Territory, effective — 


Oct. 1, 1955. Nov. 16, H. W. Pope, Q.C.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Moose Jaw in the Province of Saskatchewan, effective Nov. 17, 1955. Dec. 7, 
Winifred E. Clark: to be Deputy Clerk of the Territorial Court for the Yukon Territory 
for a period of three months commencing Dec. 1, 1955. Constable Donald James Berkey, 
of the RCMP: to be Clerk of the Territorial Court for the Northwest Territories for the 
Yellowknife-Mackenzie Judicial District, and Sheriff for the Yellowknife-Mackenzie 
Judicial District, Northwest Territories, to hold such offices until permanent appointments 
are made thereto. Dec. 14, Franklyn McCallum Griffiths, Q.C.: to be Junior Judge of 
the County Court of the County of Welland in the Province of Ontario, and also a Local 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 1956. Jan. 11, Hon. John Howard Sissons, 
Judge of the Territorial Court for the Northwest Territories: to be a Deputy Judge of the 
Territorial Court for the Yukon Territory for the period commencing the date hereof and 
ending Jan. 15, 1961. Hon. John Edward Gibben, Judge of the Territorial Court for the 
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Yukon Territory: to be a Deputy Judge of the Territorial Court for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories for the period commencing the date hereof and ending Jan. 15, 1961. Jan. 26, 
W. G. E. Campbell, Barrister-at-Law: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Estevan in the Province of Saskatchewan. His Honour Henry Adelbert 
Rutherford: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Yorkton in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. Feb. 9, G. W. Bruce Fraser, Barrister-at-Law: to be a Judge 


of the County Court of Westminster in the Province of British Columbia, and also a 


Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. May 10, Charles William Morrow, 
Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of Cariboo in the Province of British Columbia, 
and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. June 14, Thomas W. 
Brown, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. John G. Ruttan, 
Barrister-at-Law: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Air Transport Board.—1955. Jan. 21, Gerald Morrisset, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Member for a period of ten years effective Jan. 21, 1955. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1956. Mar. 1, George C. Bateman and William J. 
Bennett: to be again Members for a further term expiring Mar. 31, 1959. 


Bank of Canada.—1955. July 22, Arthur M. Day, M.D.: to be a Director for the 
period Aug. 18, 1955 to Feb. 28, 1958, the remainder of the term of G. G. Coote. 1956. 
Mar. 15, The following persons to be Directors for a term of three years beginning on 
Mar. 1, 1956: N. A. Hesler, A. C. Picard, J. M. Buchanan, and R. M. Milliken, Q.C. 


Belleville Harbour Commissioners.—1956. Mar. 1, A. H. Ketcheson and Herbert 
McCabe: to be again Commissioners, each for a term of three years commencing Nov. 1, 
1955. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1955. Aug. 16, Leonard J. Knowles: 
to be a Member, effective Sept. 1, 1955, in the place of O. A. Matthews. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1955. Apr. 1, Gordon Arnaud Winter: to be 
again Governor for a further period of three years from Apr. 1, 1955. Roy J. Fry: to be 
again Governor for a further period of three years from Apr. 1, 1955. Sept. 2, Gerard 
Gingras: to be a Governor for a period of three years from Sept. 1, 1955. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1956. Mar. 8, Alfred Frederic 
Mercier: to be a Director for a term of three years commencing Mar. 15, 1956, vice 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henri Gagnon. Lieutenant-Commander Charles Peter Edwards: 
to be again a Director for a further term of three years commencing Mar. 15, 1956. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1955. May 13, Russell Charles Gordon, C.B.E., 
C.D.: to be a Member for a period of ten years from June 15, 1955. Sept. 16, Stephen G. 
Mooney, Q.C.: to be a Member for a period of ten years from Oct. 1, 1955. Nov. 3, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ulric Blier: to be a Member for a period of ten years, effective Nov. 16, 
1955. 1956. Mar. 15, Brigadier C. B. Topp, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. and Bar, Chief 
Pensions Advocate, Department of Veterans Affairs: to be an ad hoc Member for a period 
of one year. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1955. July 6, J. H. Brownlee, W. J. Parker, C. P. Hansen, 
J. H. Wesson, Roy Marler and Ben Plumer: to be Members of the Advisory Committee. 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation —1955. Mar. 8, R. B. Bryce, Clerk of 
the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet: to be a Director, vice J. E. Coyne. W. J. 
Waines: to be again a Director for a further term of three years from Mar. 31, 1955. 
1956. Apr. 26, Mrs. Monica McQueen and Edward F. Charlton: to be Directors for a — 
period expiring Mar. 31, 1959. 


Civil Service Commission.—1955. Oct. 4, Stanley Gilbert Nelson: to be again a Member 
for a further term of two years and also to be Chairman, effective Sept. 6, 1955. 


Court under Canadian Citizenship Act.—1955. Sept. 1, The following persons to act 
as a Court for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act in that part of Canada here- 
under designated in each case: Police Magistrate L. H. Phinney, Territorial Court, Yellow- — 
knife, Northwest Territories; Inspector Rene John Belec, Officer Commanding Fort 
Smith Sub-Division, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Fort Smith, Northwest Territories; 
Inspector William George Fraser, Officer Commanding Aklavik Sub-Division, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Aklavik, Northwest Territories; Constable Charles Edward 
Boone, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Chesterfield Inlet, Northwest 
Territories; Corporal Clarence James Dent, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, 
Baker Lake, Northwest Territories; Corporal Raymond Richard Johnson, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Detachment, Pond Inlet, Northwest Territories; Constable Roger Eugene 
Moore, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Old Crow, Yukon Territory; 
R. A. J. Phillips and A. Stevenson, Officers in Charge of the Eastern Arctic Patrol, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources; W. G. Kerr, Northern Service Officer, 
Churchill, Northwest Territories; A. J. Boxer, Northern Service Officer, Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories; D. E. Wilkinson, Northern Service Officer, Frobisher Bay, North- 
west Territories; R. D. Van Norman, Northern Service Officer, Frobisher Bay, Northwest 
Territories; and J. G. Walton, Northern Service Officer, Fort Chimo, Province of Quebec. 
1956. Jan. 3, Constable Joseph Raymond Johnson, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Detachment, Pond Inlet, Northwest Territories. 


Defence Research Board.—1955. Mar. 28, Prof. Louis-Paul Dugal, O.B.E., of Laval 
University, Quebec, and Prof. Henry George Thode, M.B.E., of McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont.: to be Members for a term of three years beginning Apr. 1, 1955. Sept. 29, 
Adam Hartley Zimmerman, Vice-Chairman: to be Chairman, vice Dr. Omond McKillop 
Solandt, resigned, effective Mar. 1, 1956. 1956. June 14, Herbert Hayman Lank and 
Dr. William James Archibald: to be Members for the period June 7, 1956 to Mar. 31 , 1959. 


Federal District Commission.—1956. Feb. 9, Edgar Baird: to be a Member vice Eric 
Cook, resigned, for the period ending Dec. 31, 1960. 


Grain Commission.—1955. Apr. 29, Joseph Ingolph Hetland: to be Assistant Grain 
Commissioner for Saskatchewan, effective from Apr. 18, 1955. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1955. Nov. 30, Andrew Lyle Pritchard, Director, 
Conservation and Development Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.; William — 
John Knox Harkness, Chief, Division of Fish and Wildlife, Department of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, Ont.; and Arthur Owen Blackhurst, Mgr., Ontario Council of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Port Dover, Ont.: to be Commissioners for Canada for a period of two 
years from Dee. 1, 1955. 


Historical Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1955. May 5, Bruce C. Ferguson: 
to be a Member representing the Province of Nova Scotia for a period of five years from 
Apr. 13, 1955, vice T. H. Raddall, resigned. Oct. 26, Harry James William Walker and 
Edouard Fiset, M.R.A.I.C., S.A-D.C.F., M.I.P.T.P.: to be Members representing the 


? 


Provinces of Ontario and Quebec for a period of three and four years respectively. 
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International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1955. May 12, The 
following persons to be Commissioners: Stewart Bates, President, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; Louis 8. Bradbury, Chairman, Newfoundland Fisheries Board, 
for the period Mar. 8, to June 30, 1955; J. Howard MacKichan, General Manager, United 
Maritime Fishermen, Limited, Halifax, N.S., for the period of two years from Mar. 8, 
1955. June 30, George R. Clark, Deputy Minister of Fisheries: to be a Commissioner, 
effective July 1, 1955. 1956. Jan. 25, J. T. Cheeseman: to be a Commissioner for a term 
expiring June 30, 1957. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission for Canada.—1955. Feb. 9, George 
Russel Clark, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa: to be a Member, vice Stewart Bates, 
effective Feb. 1, 1955. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1955. Jan. 20, Samuel Vincent Ozere, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa: to be one of the Canadian Members, 
vice George R. Clark, effective Jan. 10, 1955. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1955. Feb. 9, H. R. MacMillan, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Member for the period ending Dec. 31, 1955. 1956. Jan. 11, 
H. R. MacMillan: to be again a Member for the period ending Dec. 31, 1957. 


International Whaling Commission.—1955. Mar. 1, Hon. James Sinclair, Minister 
of Fisheries: to be a Member, vice G. R. Clark. Hon. Mr. Justice W. F. Spence of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be Chairman. May 3, Alistair Fraser, Executive 
Assistant to the Minister of Fisheries: to represent the Government of Canada on the 
International Whaling Commission, vice Hon. James Sinclair. 


Manitoba Northwest Territories Boundary Commission.—1955. July 7, R. Thistle- 
thwaite, Surveyor General of Canada, and H. E. Beresford, Director of Surveys of the 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources of the Province of Manitoba: to be Members. 
R. Thistlethwaite: to be Chairman of the said Commission. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act.—1955. Nov. 3, Howard Trueman: to be a 
Member of the Advisory Committee established under the Act. 


National Film Board—1955. Nov. 9, Dr. Leon Lortie and Harry L. Roper: to be 
again Members for periods of three years commencing Nov. 14, 1955. Mrs. Winnifred 
Brown: to be 2 Member for a period of three years commencing Oct. 14, 1955. 


National Harbours Board.—1955. Jan. 4, Bennett John Roberts, a Member: to be 
Chairman, effective Dec. 28, 1954. Mar. 30, Campbell H. Malcolm and Ernest J. Alton: 
to be Members, effective Apr. 1, 1955. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1956. Mar. 29, The following persons to be 
Members for a further term expiring Dec. 31, 1959: Miss Elizabeth Dafoe, Rev. A. M. 
Morisset, and Hon. Thane A. Campbell. 


National Research Council—1955. Mar. 23, The following persons to be Members 
for a term of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1958: C. J. Mackenzie, C.M.G., M.C., D. Eng., 
D. Se., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8.C., Ottawa, Ont.; T. Thorvaldson, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., Dean of Graduate Studies Emeritus, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask.; W. H. Watson, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Physics, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; R. 8. Jane, B.A. Sc., 
M. Sc., Ph. D., Executive Vice-President, Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., 600 Dorchester St., 
W., Montreal, Que.; H. G. Thode, M.B.E., M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., F.R.S., Principal, 
Hamilton College, and Director of Research, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
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1956. Mar. 29, The following persons to be Members for a term of three years from Apr. 1, 
1956 to Mar. 31, 1959: R. F. Farquharson, M.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.P.(C), F.R.C.P., D.Sc. 
(Hon.), F.A.C.P., Head of the Department of Medicine, and The Sir John and Lady Eaton 
Professor of Medicine, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; David L. Thomson, B.Sc., 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., F.C.1.C., Vice-Principal, McGill University, Montreal, 
Que.; J. H. L. Johnstone, O.B.E., M. Sc., Ph.D., Head of the Department of Physics and 
Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; 


2 


I. McTaggart Cowan, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Professor and Head of the Department of — 


Zoology, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; R. B. Miller, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.; R. B. Sargent, M.B.E., M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S.C., McLaughlin Research Professor of Physics, and Head of the Department 
of Physics, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


New Westminster Harbour Commissioners.—1956. M ay 10, Thomas W. Christie: | 


to be a Commissioner, vice William Gifford, resigned. 


North Fraser Harbour Commissioners—1955. Nov. 8, C. Cunningham and Ossie 
Freer: to be Commissioners, vice T. C. Brooke and S. N. Noble, respectively. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—1956. June 7, D. A. Golden, Deputy 
Minister of Defence Production: to be President, and the following persons to be Directors, 
Herbert R. Balls, Director, Financial Administration and Accounting Policy Division, 
Department of Finance; Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
Richard G. Johnson, President, Defence Construction (1951) Limited; Mitchell W. Sharp, 
Associate Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Northwest Territories Power Commission.—1955. Mar. 23, Thomas McMillan 
Patterson, Director of the Engineering and Water Resources Branch of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be a Member, vice the late Norman Marr. 


Northwest Territories —1955. Oct. 7, Harold Edward Parkes: to be Clerk of the 
Territorial Court for the Yellowknife-Mackenzie Judicial District and Clerk of the Police 
Magistrate’s Court, vice Frances Lillian Thomson, resigned, effective Oct. 1, 1955. 


Port Alberni Harbour Commissioners.—1956. May 8, Hugh Keith Reid: to be a 
Commissioner as of Apr. 1, 1956, vice Thomas W. Christie, resigned. 


Port Warden.—1955. Feb. 9, Captain Hugh Grant Murray: to be Port Warden of the 
Harbour of Montreal, vice Captain Robert Henry Monks, retired, effective Feb. 1, 1955. 


feestrictive Trade Practices Commission—1955. Apr. 20, Guy Roberge: to be a — 


Member, vice Guy Favreau, Q.C., resigned, effective May 16, 1955. 


Toronto Harbour Commissioners.—1955. Nov. 16, Frederick Douglas Tolchard: 
to be again a Commissioner for a further term of three years commencing Novy. 15, 1955. 
1956. June 14, W.A. Bennett: to be a Commissioner for a term of three years commencing 
Apr. 1, 1956, vice Dr. M. D. Kinsella. 


Transport Controller.—1956. Apr. 12, Frank T, Rowan: to be a Deputy Transport 
Controller. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1955. July 1 2, Robert J. Tallon: to be again 
a Commissioner for a term commencing July 11, 1955 and terminating Dec. 31, 1955. 
Dec. 14, Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada: to be a Member of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, vice 
Percy R. Bengough, resigned. 
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Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1955. Dec. 14, The following persons to be 
Members or Alternate Members for a period expiring Dec. 1, 1958: T. H. Robinson, 
Manager, Industrial Relations Department, Canadian International Paper Co., repre- 
senting employers (Member); Gilles H. Paquette, Manager, Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada Ltd., representing employers (Alternate 
for T. H. Robinson); William Leger, President, National Catholic Federation of Building 
Trades, representing employees (Member); Alderic Gosselin, Syndicate of Carpenters 
and Woodworkers of Montreal, representing employees (Alternate for William Leger); 
W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour, Manitoba, representing the Province of 
Manitoba (Member); L. S. Smith, Department of Education, Manitoba, representing 
the Province of Manitoba (Alternate for W. Elliott Wilson); Gustave Poisson, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec, representing the Province 
of Quebec (Member); André Landry, Director General, Youth Training Plan, Department 
of Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec, representing the Province of Quebec (Alternate 
for Gustave Poisson); Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister and Director of Education, 
Prince Edward Island, representing the Province of Prince’Edward Island (Member); 
Edward D. MacPhail, Director, Charlottetown Vocational School, representing the 
Province of Prince Edward Island (Alternate for Dr. L. W. Shaw); Mrs. A. Turner Bone, 
President, The National Council of Women for Canada, representing women (Member); 
Mrs. F. F. Worthington, Corresponding Secretary, The National Council of Women for 
Canada, representing women (Alternate for Mrs. A. Turner Bone). 1956. Feb. 28, 
L. M. Schram, Personnel Manager, International Business Machines Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be Alternate for W. H. C. Seeley, representative of employers, vice 
W. E. Weaver, resigned. 


Miscellaneous —1955. Mar. 1, W. N. Wickwire and Marcel Belanger: to be Com- 
missioners under the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon all questions regarding 
Canada Shipping Act and Coasting Trade of Canada, arising out of the transportation 
by water, or by land and water. Mar. 23, Wilfrid Mayfield Cory, Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration: to act as a Court for all purposes under the Canadian 
Citizenship Act, effective Apr. 1, 1955. Apr. 20, Paul Fontaine, Q.C.: to act as a Court for 
all purposes under the Canadian Citizenship Act, effective Apr. 20, 1955. The following 
persons to be Assay Commissioners pursuant to Sect. 18 of the Currency, Mint and 
Exchange Fund Act: Dr. John Hart of the Division of Physics, and Mr. M. E. Bednas of 
the Division of Applied Chemistry, National Research Council, and Mr. W. R. Inman of 
the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. May 13, Wilfrid Mayfield 
Cory, a Presiding Officer of the Court of Canadian Citizenship, for the County of York 
in the Province of Ontario, Allen Joseph MacLeod, a Director of the Criminal Law Section 
of the Department of Justice, David Howard Woodhouse Henry, Director of the Advisory 
Section of the Department of Justice and John Donald Affleck, a Legal Adviser in the 
Department of Trade and Commerce: each to be one of Her Majesty’s Counsel Learned-in- 
the-Law. June 15, Max Hirsch Wershof, Assistant Under-Secretary, Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa: to be one of Her Majesty’s Counsel Learned-in-the-Law. June 16, 
Hon. James Wilfred Estey, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy 
Administrator of the Government of Canada. Hon. Charles Holland Locke, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy Administrator of the Government of 
Canada. Joseph Frangois Delaute: to be Deputy Administrator of the Government of 
Canada for the purpose of signing certain documents. June 17, Walter Lockhart Gordon, 
Omer Lussier, Albert Edward Grauer, Andrew Stewart and Raymond Gushue: to be 
Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the long- 
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term prospects of the Canadian economy; the said Walter Lockhart Gordon to be Chairman 
of the Commission and Douglas V. LePan to be Secretary and Director of Research. 
July 28, J. D. McLeod, Chief, Water Resources Division, Department of Northern Affairs 

and National Resources: to represent Canada on the Lake Memphremagog Board and on — 
the International St. Mary-Milk Rivers Board of Control, vice T. M. Patterson. J. E. 
Hickey and John J. Whelan: to be Members of the St. John’s Harbour and Pilotage Com- 
mission, vice Captain M. G. Dalton, resigned, and Captain N. S. Halfyard, deceased. — 
Sept. 1, His Honour William Loyola Whelan: to be Commissioner per dedimus potestatem 
to administer the Oath of Allegiance and other Oaths to the Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Newfoundland for the period Sept. 1, to Sept. 30, 1955. Sept. 16, 
Corporal Edward Everett James and Corporal Alexander Romenco, employees of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Crime Detection Laboratory at Regina, Sask.: to be 
duly qualified analysts for the purposes of the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, effective 
Aug. 10, 1955. Oct. 19, Hon. John Babbitt McNair, Chief Justice of New Brunswick: 
to be during pleasure the Administrator of the Government of the Province of New 
Brunswick whenever the Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. D. L. MacLaren, is unable to execute 
his office and functions by reason of absence, illness or other inability. Nov. 8, John 
Forbes MacNeill, Q.C., Clerk of the Senate: to be a Commissioner to administer to persons 
called to the Senate of Canada as Members thereof, the Oath of Allegiance and also the 
Declaration of Qualification. George A. Rogers, an officer of the Department of Justice: 
to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations 
and affirmations in Canada for the Supreme Court of Canada and for the Exchequer 
Court of Canada. Nov. 16, Capt. R. J. Randell: to be Harbour Master at St. John’s, 
Nfld., effective Sept. 16, 1954, vice Captain N. 8. Halfyard, deceased. Dec. 2, Robert 
MacLaren Fowler, Edmond Turcotte, Canadian Ambassador to Colombia, and James 
Stewart: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to enquire into the subject 
of radio and television broadcasting in Canada, Mr. Robert MacLaren Fowler to be 
Chairman of the Commission. Dec. 7, Alan Lewis Brown, C.A.: to be an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Penitentiaries, effective Dec. 15, 1955. 1956. Mar. 15, Captain David 
Bennett Stampton, Examiner of Masters and Mates, Department of Transport: to be 
Harbour Master at St. John’s, Nfld., vice Captain R. J. Randell. Apr. .26, Dr. lae 
Dauphinée, of the Division of Physics, Dr. R. D. Heyding, of the Division of Applied 
Chemistry, National Research Council, and W. R. Inman, of the Mines Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys: to be Assay Commissioners to examine and test 
coins of the currency of Canada struck at the Royal Canadian Mint during the year 1955. 


June 14, H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Tariff Board, and J. C. Leslie, Secretary of the 


Tariff Board: to be Commissioners to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits. 
Francis Seems: to be Inspector of Ships’ Tackle at the Port of Dalhousie, N.B. Thomas 
W. Christie: to be a Member of the New Westminster Pilotage Authority for the period of 
one year, vice William Gifford, resigned. 


Yukon Territory —1955. June 8, Frederick Howard Collins: to be Commissioner, 
vice Wilfrid George Brown, effective June 15, 1955. July 7, Frank Gramani Smith, 
Barrister-at-Law: to be Registrar of the Yukon Land Registration District, vice Wilfrid 
George Brown. Oct. 7, Frank Herbert Murphy: to be Deputy Registrar of the Yukon 
Land Registration District. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION 1955 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes, Naturally 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey the full implication 
of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred 
to the Statutes of Canada at the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 7 to July 28, 1955 


een i A 
apter an ynopsis 
Date of Assent 


3-4 Elizabeth IT 
Agriculture— 


9 Mar. 31 | An Act to amend the Canada Grain Act provides for increased salaries for the Chief Com- 
missioner, the Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners. 


27 June 28 | The Canada Agricultural Products Standard Act provides for the establishment of standards, 
grading and inspection of all agricultural products and for the regulation of international 
and interprovincial trade in such products. 


36 June 28 | The Meat Inspection Act which includes regulations respecting the inspection of meat and meat 
products entering international and interprovincial trade has been enacted mainly for 
sanitary and health purposes as opposed to quality, grade and standards. 


39 June 28 | An Act to amend the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act brings the Act into line with Ministerial 
authority to undertake projects involving an expenditure of up to $15,000 as contained in 
the Financial Administration Act and Regulations. 


56 July 28 | An Act to amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act amends the definition of cultivated land 
eligible for award to include land which could not be seeded or summerfallowed in the 
year of award owing to natural causes beyond the control of the farmer. 


Constitution and 
Government— 


5 Mar. 24 | An Act to amend the Representation Act changes the name of the electoral district of North- 
umberland in New Brunswick to Northumberland-Miramichi to distinguish it from 
Northumberland electoral district in Ontario. 


12 Mar. 31 | An Act to amend the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act makes several minor 
changes in the legislation respecting withdrawal allowances. 


16 May 4 | An Act to amend the Public Service Superannuation Act makes a number of changes in defini- 
tions and in the sections on pensionable service, payments to widows and children, 
medical examination requirements, non-established Newfoundland civil servants, count- 
able service in RCMP, etc. 


17 May 4 | An Act to amend the Territorial Lands Act permits the sale of Territorial land prior to sur- 
veying. 


21 May 26 | An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Act increases the sessional indemnity of elected 
members of the Northwest Territories Council. 


23 May 26 | An Act to amend the Yukon Act provides for increased sessional indemnity to members of 
the Yukon Council as well as for increased living and travelling expenses in connection 
with Council sittings. 


24 June 28 | The Alberta-British Columbia Boundary Act, 1955 confirms part of the boundary line between 
the two provinces as surveyed and marked on the ground by commissions appointed 
for the purpose. 


33 June 28 | An Act to amend the Government Employees Compensation Act provides for coverage to 
persons in the Government service who are not paid a direct wage or salary and for - 
coverage of persons locally engaged outside Canada. Under this amendment, com- 
pensation will be determined in accordance with the law of the province where the 
employee is usually employed rather than where the accident occurred. Additional 
benefits are provided where an employee dies as the result of an accident while absent 
on duty from his usual place of employment. 


35 June 28 An Act to amend the Library of Parliament Act effects certain changes in the internal organi- 
zation of the Library of Parliament. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 7 to July 28, 1955—continued 


Subject, 4 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Constitution and 
Government— 
concl. 


44 July 11 | An Act to amend the Canada Elections Act includes many changes of technical, remedial and 
consequential nature, all of which are intended to improve the situation for the electors 
and the administrators. The Chief Electoral Officer is given the full status of a Deputy 
Minister plus a salary increase and the allotment for personal expenses of a candidate 
is increased from $1,000 to $2,000. 


49 July 11 | An Act to amend the Municipal Grants Act broadens the scope of grant payments to muni- 
cipalities in lieu of taxes and increases the number of municipalities that may qualify 
for such grants. The grants will be calculated on the ratio of federal property to taxable 
property only instead of on the ratio of federal property to taxable and federal property 
pe breistes at: and will be calculated on the full real property tax rate rather than on 75 p.c. 
oi that rate. 


Defence and 
Veterans Affairs— 


13 Mar. 31 | An Act lo amend the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952 increases the monthly allowance 
under the Act and raises the limits of permissible income. Certain benefits are also 
extended to additional classes of persons. 


28 June 28 The Canadian Forces Act, 1955 contains amendments to the National Defence Act and the 
Defence Services Pension Act. 


43 June 28 | An Act to amend the Veterans Benefit Act, 1954 terminates at July 1, 1955 the benefits of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act and the Unemployment Insurance Act which 
eters 4 applicable to short term engagements resulting from the Korean emergency 
in 1950. 


52 July 28 | An Act to amend the Defence Production Act extends the life of Sects. 23 to 31 of the Act to 
July 31, 1959, The amendment also provides that regulations made under the Act must 
be laid before Parliament as soon as-possible. If, within seven days, a notice of motion 
is given signed by ten members calling for revocation or amendment, that motion must 
be debated within the next four sitting days. 


Finance— 


3 Mar. 24 | An Act to amend the Financial Administration Act raises the salary of the Auditor General 
to $20,000 per annum. 


7 Mar. 31 | Appropriation Act No. 1, 1955 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1956. 


8 Mar. 31 | Appropriation Act No. 2, 1955 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1955. 


10 Mar. 31 The Canada-Ireland Income Tax Agreement Act, 1956 implements an agreement between 
Canada and Ireland for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax. 


11 Mar. 31 The Canada-Ireland Succession Duty Agreement Act, 1955 implements an agreement between 
Canada and Ireland for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to succession duty. 


18 May 26 | Appropriation Act No. 8, 1956 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1956. 


25 June 28 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1955 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1956. : : 


32 June 28 | An Act to amend the Customs Act includes among other amendments a revision of sections of 
the Act relating to the valuation of goods for duty and places a limit on the period during 
which appeals against the original appraisal may be made. 


51 July 28 | An Act to amend the Customs Tariff gives effect to budget resolutions which affected about 80 
tariff items. Many of these were amendments to remove uncertainties and adminis- 
trative difficulties but there were also tariff reductions on a wide range of items. 


53 July 28 | An Act to amend the Exeise Tax Act gives effect to Budget resolutions on the Excise Tax Act 
which, in particular, reduced the special excise tax on passenger automobiles from 15 p.c. 
to 10 p.c. and repealed the 10 p.c. special excise tax on tires and tubes. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 7 to July 28, 1955—continued 


Deirivomas ’ : 
apter an ynopsis 
Date of Assent 


~ Fimance—concl. 


54 July 28 | An Act to amend the Income Taz Act gives effect to the Budget resolutions on the Income 
Tax Act. The major tax changes included a reduction in the graduated rates of personal 
income tax ranging from 13-3 p.c. to 2-8 p.c., the reduction effective July 1, 1955. The 
tax rate on taxable incomes of corporations in excess of $20,000 was also reduced from 
47 p.c. to 45 p.c., effective Jan. 1, 1955. 


55 July 28 | An Act to amend the Income Taz Act, the Railway Act and the Tariff Board Act in respect of 
salaries of certain public officials provides for increased salaries for members of the 
yacome Tax Appeal Board, the Board of Transport Commissioners and the Tariff 

oard. 


60 July 28 | Appropriation Act No. 6, 1955 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1956. 


Fisheries— 


34 June 28 | The Great Lakes Fisheries Convention Act implements a Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries 
between Canada and the United States signed at Washington Sept. 10, 1954. A joint 
commission will study problems connected with the decline of some of the Great Lakes 
fisheries and formulate a program of conservation. 


46 July 11 | The Fisheries Improvement Loans Act guarantees bank loans to fishermen up to the amount 
of $4,000 for the purpose of assisting in the purchase, construction and repair of specified 
capital items and improvements for use in the pursuit of their occupation. 


2 Mar. 24 | An Act to amend the Criminal Code places on the statute books the date (Apr. 1, 1955) of the 
coming into force of the new Code. 


40 June 28 | An Act to amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act revises the regulations relating to the 
eoutiie inant of boys under the age of sixteen convicted of imprisonable offences in New 
runswick. 


45 July 11 | An Act to amend the Criminal Code provides for a levy on each race track which will form a 
fund sufficient to ensure uniform and adequate supervision at all tracks regardless of size. 


48 July 11 An Act to amend the Judges Act, and the Judicature provinces of the Yukon Act and the Northwest 
Territories Act provides increases in the salaries of judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the Exchequer Court of Canada and the superior and county courts of the provinces. 
The amendment also provides for the appointment of a judge of the Northwest 
Territories. 

Labour— 


1 Jan. 13 | An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act increases the rates of supplementary 
benefit which will, from Jan. 1, 1955, be paid to certain classes of persons for the period 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 in any year. 


50 July 11 | The Unemployment Insurance Act constitutes the first general revision of the Act since its 
institution in 1941. It increases benefit rates and provides for certain changes in the 
duration of both regular and. seasonal benefits. Contributions are adjusted and are 
changed from a daily to a weekly earning basis and benefits from a daily to a weekly 
basis. Enforcement and administrative provisions are also amended. 

Trade and 
Commerce— 


14 May 4 | The Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act revises and consolidates the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act. Licences are now required for the importation 
of gas as well as for the exportation of power and fluids. The Act also provides for the 
imposition of export duties on power exported from Canada. Authority is no longer 
granted for the imposition of duties on exports of gas, oil and other fluids. 


22 May 26 | An Act to amend the Precious Metals Marking Act relates to the method of applying quality 
mark to certain plated articles and to the registration of trade marks. 


Transportation and 
Communications— 


4 Mar. 24 | An Act to amend the National Harbours Board Act increases the membership of the Board 
from three to four. 


6 Mar. 24 | An Act to amend the Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commissioners Act relates to the 
election of a chairman and the constitution of a quorum. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 7 to July 28, 1955—concluded 


Subject, ; 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation and 
Communications 
—concl, 


15 May 4 | The Foreign Aircraft Third Party Damage Act implements the Convention agreed upon by 
the International Civil Aviation Organization designed to ensure adequate compensation 
for persons who suffer damage caused on the surface by foreign aircraft, while limiting 
in a reasonable manner the extent of the liabilities incurred for such damage in order not 
to hinder the development of international civil air transport. 


29 June 28 The Canadian National Railways Act consolidates under one statute the various enactments 
relating to the organization, administration and financing of the Canadian National 
Railways. 


30 June 28 | The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1955 authorizes the provision 
of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures of the Canadian National Railways 
System during 1955 and authorizes the guarantee of certain securities to be issued by the 
Company. 


31 June 28 | The Canadian National Railways Refunding Act, 1955 provides for the refunding of matured, 
maturing and callable financial obligations. 


38 June 28 | The New Westminster Harbour Commissioners Loan Act, 1955 provides financial assistance 
for the construction of a causeway and trestle-bridge to give access to Annacis Island in 
New Westminster harbour. 


41 June 28 | An Act to amend the Railway Act raises from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 the annual federal appro- 
priation placed to the credit of the Railway Grade Crossing Fund to be used for con- 
struction work for the protection, safety and convenience of the public in respect of level 
crossings. ‘The amendment also includes certain changes in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the fund. 


42 June 28 An Act to approve an agreement between The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, The Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, Canadian National Railway Company and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company concerns the ownership of certain railway facilities on Harbour Com- 
mission property. 


47 July 11 The International River Improvements Act requires the procuring of a licence for the con- 
struction, operation or maintenance of any international river improvement, such as a 
dam, obstruction, canal, reservoir or any other work that will alter the natural flow or 
interfere with the actual or potential use of such international river outside Canada. 
This Act, except in specified instances, applies to the Government of Canada, to the 
Government of any province and to any private individual. 


57 July 28 | An Act to amend the Radio Act places under government control and inspection the con- 
struction of radio station antennae and imposes a penalty for unlawful interception of 
radio communications. 


58 July 28 | An Act to amend the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act gives to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority the power to expropriate lands on Indian reserves as well as other lands. 


59 July 28 | An Act to amend the Transport Act implements the Report of the Royal Commission estab- 
lished to enquire into the application and effects of agreed freight rates as authorized 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Miscellaneous— 


19 May 26 | An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the application of the 
Act to the years 1955 and 1956. 


20 May 26 | An Act to amend the Historic Sites and Monuments Act amplifies the definition of ‘‘historic — 
place’’ and changes slightly the representation on the Board as well as the method and — 
amount of payment to Board members. 


26 June 28 An Act to amend the Blind Persons Act lowers the age for eligibility to 18 years and increases — 
the allowance. 


87 June 28 | An Act to amend the National Parks Act and to establish a National Park in the Province of 
Newfoundland provides for the withdrawal of certain lands from Waterton Lakes and 
National Park so that they might be turned over to the Blood Indians in exchange for 
rights-of-way, for the withdrawal of an island from the St. Lawrence Islands National — 
Park, and for the establishment of a National Park in Newfoundland. 


’ 
. ‘ 
¥ . 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49, from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264 and for 1954 in the 
1955 edition, pp. 1329-1330. References regarding federal and provincial elections or 
changes in legislatures or ministries are given in Chapter II on Constitution and 


Government and in the Appendix. 


1955. Jan. 7, Opening of Federal Parliament cere- 
monies (2nd session of 22nd Parliament) 
televised for the first time. Jan. 24, Plan 
announced for construction of the first Can- 
adian atomic power plant near Des Joachims, 
Ont. Jan. 24-27, His Excellency Mohammed 
Ali, Prime Minister of Pakistan, made official 
visit to Ottawa. Jan. 26, House of Commons 
approved Protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty providing for the admission to NATO 
of the Federal Republic of Germany (signed 
on behalf of Canada at Paris, Oct. 23, 1954). 
Jan. 81, Motor vehicle factory and parts 
depot workers at Windsor, Oakville and 
Etobicoke, Ont., resumed work after a 109 day 
strike—163,000 man-days lost. Jan. 31-Feb. 8, 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters held at London, England; Canada’s 

* Prime Minister presented with the symbol 
of the freedom of London, a rare honour. 
Feb. 9-10, His Excellency General Paul 
Eugene Magloire, President of Haiti, visited 
Ottawa. Mar. 21, Fire destroys 35 buildings 
at Nicolet, Que.—damage $700,000. Mar. 22, 
Malton airport suffers $5,000,000 fire in 
violent storm. Mar. 25-27, His Excellency 
Mario Scelba, Prime Minister of Italy, visited 
Ottawa. Apr. 2, Angus L. Macdonald Bridge 
linking Halifax and Dartmouth officially 
opened, Apr. 8-May 14, Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
made goodwill tour of Australia and New 
Zealand. Apr. 12, Deputy Minister of 
National Health and Welfare attended the 
meeting at Ann Harbour, Michigan, at which 
the results of the Salk Vaccine trials were 
announced and the release of Canada’s 
stock of vaccine started immediately. Apr. 
26-27, Federal-Provincial Conference held at 
Ottawa at which the main topic of discussion 
was unemployment relief. May 5, Allied High 
Commission of Great Britain, the United 
States and France proclaimed an end to the 
ten year occupation of West Germany. May 9, 
Unity committee approved merger of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, later 
confirmed at their respective conventions, as 
the Canadian Labour Congress. May 9-11, 
NATO Council met in Paris; Federal Re- 
public of Germany formally admitted to 
Organization. Hon. L. B. Pearson, Minister 
of External Affairs, represented Canada. 
May 15, Austria’s freedom from occupation 
granted by a treaty signed by the foreign 
ministers of Russia, Great Britain, the 
United States and France. May 24, CPR 
and CNR started faster Montreal-Vancouver 
schedules, cutting 14 to 16 hours from run. 
May 80-June 10, Eighth and last annual 
International Trade Fair to be sponsored by 
the Federal Government held at Toronto. 
June 8-4, CP Air Lines inaugurated first 
polar air service, Vancouver to Amsterdam. 
June 6-11, International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries held at Ottawa. 
June 22, Laying of first trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone cable started at Clarenville, Nfld. 
June 25, Tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations observed at Ottawa by ceremonies 
on Parliament Hill. June 28, Canadian 
Supreme Court rejected challenge to legality 


of Federal Labour Code by Ontario, Quebec 
and Alberta Governments. July 1, Centennial 
celebrations opened at London, Ont. July 2, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. marked centennial. 
July 11, End of Parliamentary debate with 
agreement to three year limit on emergency 
powers under the Defence Production Act. 
July 18-22, NATO conference in Paris; 
Senator W. MclL. Robertson represented 
Canada. July 18-23, Summit Conference at 
Geneva; heads of Government of United 
Kingdom, United States, Russia and France 
planned for European security. Aug. 1, 
Canada-Russia parcel post resumed. Aug. 8, 
International conference on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy opened at Geneva; W. J. 
Bennett, President, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, headed Canadian delegation. Aug. 13, 
Canso Causeway linking Cape Breton Island 
with the mainland officially opened. Aug. 16, 
Acadians mark expulsion bicentennial at 
Grand Pré, N.S. Aug. 20, Governor General 
Massey opened world Scout Jamboree at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. Aug. 22-25, Mr. 
Garfield Todd, Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, visited Ottawa. Aug. 25-Sept. 10, 
U.S.S.R. agricultural experts toured Canada’s 
farming areas. Aug. 29, UN conference on 
disarmament opened at New York; Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, represented Canada. Sept. 1, 
Golden Jubilee of the formation of Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta; celebrations 
took place throughout the year. Sept. 20, 
Tenth session of the General Assembly of the 
UN opened at New York; Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
chairman of the Canadian delegation. Sept. 26, 
Joint United States-Canadian Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs met at Ottawa. 
Sept. 30, ‘‘Operation Franklin’’, geological 
survey of Canada’s Arctic islands, completed. 
HRH. Princess Mary arrived on her first tour 
of Canada. Hon. L. B. Pearson, Minister of 
External Affairs, left on official tour of twelve 
countries including Russia, Singapore and 
other places in the Far East. Oct. 3-6, Federal- 
Provincial Conference on fiscal matters held 
at Ottawa. Oct. 6, Government announced 
plans for construction of a large power plant 
in Pakistan under Colombo Plan. Oct. 29, 
HMCS St. Laurent, first of a series of 14 new 
“nuclear age’’ destroyer escorts, commissioned 
at Montreal. Nov. 1, Hon. L. B. Pearson 
officially opened the ‘‘Canada Dam”’ in West 
Bengal, India, a project to which Canada 
contributed the major part. Nov. 14, End of 
four month strike involving 2,000 employees 
of the deHavilland Aircraft plant, Toronto — 
168,000 man-days lost. Nov. 12, Riverside 
landslide at Nicolet, Que.—damage $5,000,000. 
Nov. 15, Supreme Court of Canada ruled 
1953 Saskatchewan Moratorium Act ultra 
vires. Nov. 16, Big Four foreign ministers’ 
conference ended without agreement. Nov. 
21, Federal and Ontario Governments agreed 
to build northern Ontario section of trans- 
Canada gas pipeline. Dec. 14, Sixteen new 
nations admitted to membership in UN after 
Outer Mongolia and Japan were deleted from 
Canada-sponsored 18-nation bloc proposal. 
Dec. 15-16, NATO Council meeting at Paris 
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1956. 


approved building air-warning screen across 
Europe; Hon. L. B. Pearson leader of Canadian 
delegation. 


Jan. 10, Opening of 3rd Session of 22nd 
Parliament. Jan. 11, Mrs. Ann Shipley first 
woman in Canadian Parliamentary history 
to move the Address in Reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. Feb. 3-8, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Anthony Eden, Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom addressed joint session of the Senate 
and House of Commons during official visit 
to Ottawa. Feb. 3, Merger of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada and Barclays Bank (Canada) 
as the Imperial Bank of Canada formally 
approved by the Federal Government. 
Feb. 14, End of 148 day strike involving 17,000 


General Motors employees, the costliest 
strike in Canadian history. Mar. 4, President 
Giovanni Gronchi of Italy addressed joint 
session of the Senate and House of Commons . 
during official visit to Ottawa. Mar. 9, 


-Federal-Provincial tax conference opened at 


Ottawa; no agreement reached. Mar. 20- 
Apr. 5, Governor General Massey undertook 
10,000 mile tour through Canada’s Far North. 
Mar. 28, Pakistan formally became the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Mar. 26-27, 
Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister 
of Canada, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States, and Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 
President_of Mexico, met at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., to discuss matters of common 
interest. 


PART VI.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA 1871-1954 


Newfoundland entered Confederation in 1949 and figures for that Province have since 
been included with Canadian statistics as they have become available. Under each item 
in the following Summary, the inclusion of Newfoundland data for the first time is indicated 
by a black dot (). If no dot is shown on any of the years from 1951-54 for a particular item, 
Newfoundland is excluded throughout. In some instances the symbol does not apply. 
Revisions of figures published in previous editions of the Year Book are not indicated in 
this Summary. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
dara ree : N 
AOU ANCA whee eters eee cee Oo. Pee ees sae ahs ee wee 
? el Island eine af 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 
Sie INOVANSCObIA. ce weer oars - 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 
Ai “News BrunswiCk-nocnis comer ae 285,594 val PBS 321, 263 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 
3I_*Quebech. cee aeenern ere qe v2 1,191,516) 1,359,027} 1,488,535) 1,648,898} 2,005,776] 2,360,510 
G| “Ontariovaecinet one en oe 1,620,851] 1,926,922) 2,114,321] 2,182,947 2,527,292 2,933, 662 
Zi Manitobalsinuiahenceesentiee es 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 461,394 610,118 
Sit Saskatchewaneentee he teser oe a8 As Be a ah roy a i rs 
9) PAIDErLAR onto een eee ee ae ae 5 ; ; ; 
10)" British’Columbiay... 54-6202 Ge 36, 247 49, 459 98,173) ey ary: a 
itp eVulkon Merritonv eee eee ee xf me ee : , : 
12} Northwest Tere eocies Fe Se ce 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 
Canada wascur teeta rewe . 3,689,257} 4,324,810} 4,833,239] 5,371,315] 7,206,643} 8,787,9492 
13) Households (excl. Territories)... No. Ps 800, 410 900,080} 1,058,386] 1,482,980} 1,897,110 
Immigration— 
14| From United Kingdom....... No. es 17,033 22,042 11,8104 144,076 Aside 
15} From United States........... s Rs 21, 822 52,516 17,9874 112,028 23, 888 
16} From other countries....... Pes 9,136 7,607 19,3524 75, 184 24,068 
"Rotals: Jinaceiesee en heen eee cs Dledite 47,991 82,165 49,1494 331, 288 91,728 
Vital Statistics (excl. Territories) — 
Tie Birthise(ive) oa) ae ae eee No. 
Rates per 1,000 population........ 
18| Deaths, all causes®............ No. S: A Le Pi ‘ 
Rates per 1,000 population........ a: i we PS 3 
19] “Marringcs:. 1-0" (Se ee No. : z 
Rates per 1,000 population........ Ris 
20| SDivorcesiec. cee No. 4 i 10 19 57 558 
Health and Welfare— 
Hosprrats—6 
Public Hospitals— 
21 Hospitais... Vc era. enaee No. Re ave 
22 Bed capacity. 55.40 2 os Ss Re ah 
23 iPatientiday sce eee e ie ee 
24 Expenditerets es, 25, fact eet $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 
25 ANACOLIA eee eee No. 7 es 
26 Bedicapacity.-e4 eee . " ee 
27 Patient dayani ore s ; A i 
28 Expenditure’ 6. uavic. ane $ ; é - 
Mental Institutions— 
29 ETOSpILal see eee No be 
30 Bed capacity ec .y sc. acer: * AC 
31 Patient days: «oo cono8. 20. ‘- 5 
32 Expenditure’... ose sk vcdues. $ ; 
33| Fammy ALLOWANCES4........... $ ° 
34) Otp AcE Prensions”........... $ C 
35| PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND".,.... . 
36) Unemptoyment INSURANCE!,!2.. § “ 
Criminal Statistics—.3 
37} Convictions, indictable offences. No. ae 8,50914 3,974 5,638 12,627 19,396 
38} Convictions, non - indictable 
OMCNCES-Aee Maya eee . x, 30,36514 33, 643 36,510 100, 633 157,777 


1 At every census the previous post-censal estimates made at J une 1 each year are adjusted to the newly re- 


corded population figures. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 
3 Intercensal estimate—excludes households in institutions. 4 Year ended Mar. 31. 5 By place o 
occurrence prior to 1941; by place of residence from 1941. 6 For reporting hospitals only; private and federal 


hospitals excluded. 7 Bassinets for newborn excluded. 8 Days’ stay of newborn excluded. 9 Not 
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Nors.—T he interpretation of the symbols used in the table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
1931 1939 1941 1951 1952 1953 1954 
+ 361,416 374,000 383, 000 398,000} 1 
88,038 94,000 95,047 98, 429 103,000 106, 000 105,000} 2 
512,846 561,000 577,962 642,584 653,000 663, 000 673,000} 3 
408,219 447,000 457,401 515,697 526,000 536, 000 547,000} 4 
2,874,662 3, 230,000 3,331, 882 4,055, 681 4,174,000 4,269,000 4,388,000] 5 
_ 8,431, 683 3, 708, 000 3, 787, 655 4,597,542 4,766,000 4,897,000 5,046,000] 6 
700, 139 726,000 729,744 776,541 798,000 809, 000 828,000) 7 
921,785 906, 000 895, 992 831,728 843, 000 861,000 878,000] 8 
731,605 786, 000 796, 169 939,501 970,000 1,002,000 1,039,000} 9 
694, 263 792,000 817,861 1,165,210 1,198,000 1, 230,000 1, 266, 000/10 
4,230 5,000 4,914 9,096 9,000 9,000 10,000)11 
9,316 12,000 12,028 16,004 16,000 16,000 17, 000/12 
10,376, 786 11,267,000 11,506,655) 14,009,429 14, 430, 000 14,781,000 15,195,000 
25200, 171 2,706,089 3,420, 8226 3,561,0008 3,675,0002 3,785,0003/13 
7,678 3,011 435 31,559 45,060 46,574 43, 120)14 
15,195 5, 654 6,594 1,400 9,333 9,407 10, 131)15 
4,657 8,329 2,300 155,077 110, 105 112, 887 100, 976,16 
27,530 16,994 9,329 194,391 164, 498 168, 868 154, 227 
240,473 229, A 255,317 380,101 ¢@ 402,527 416,825 435, 142)17 
23-2 20-4 22- 27-206 27-9 28-2 28-7 
104,517 108,951 114, 639 125,454¢@ 125,950 127,381 124, 520)18 
10-1 9-7 10- 9-0@ 8-7 8-6 8-2 
66,591 103,658 121, 842 128,306 128,301 130, 837 128, 385)19 
6-4 9-2 10-6 9-20 8-9 8-9 8-5 
700 2,068 2,461 5,263 © 5, 634 6,055 5, 922/20 
587 606 610 778 (Wi) 810¢@ 817/21 
43, 247 51,488 53,305 68,674 68, 033 70,223 75, 478|22 
9,657,517 11,923,695 13,393, 506 19,798, 448 20,186,043}  23,075,013¢ 24, 278, 433|238 
38,309, 400 Ps = 196, 203,373 204,041,224) 235,512,500¢ 273, 604, 227|24 
31 39 39 59@ 59 60 56|25 
6,044 8,375 8, 655 13,5026 13,778 15,150 13, 942/26 
1,924, 289 3,055,910 3, 227,640 4,640,217¢ 4,808,365 5,160,391 4,674, 914/27 
5,329,393 6, 882, 443 7,753,229} 26,815,147¢ 29,188,919 80, 882,973 31,165, 027/28 
52 53 54 63 @ 66 69 73|29 
29 , 283 38,276 38, 800 44,205¢@ 46,417 49,290 51, 986/30 
10,662,343 15,478,080 16,078,250}  19,708,905¢e 20,540, 200 21,534,703 22,243,176/31 
13, 235, 767 15, 449, 122 14,725,760} 46,403,522 51,651,055 57, 229,007 64,086, 874/32 
2 si. % 309,465,461 320, 457,673 334, 197,685 350, 113, 902/33 
7,050,924 28,885, 860 28,472,475}  99,268,0066¢ 76,066, 83511 323,141,614 338,970, 791/34 
ee 859, 853 1,067, 239 3,901,109 @ 721,449) 2,985,217 2,914, 101/35 
a re 88,273,000 ¢ 90, 154, 000 135, 822,000 186, 852, 000/36 
31,542 48,107 42,646 40,289 @ 41,591 45,071 47, 981/37 
327,778 428, 608 547,556 1,308,466 @ 1,565, 707 1,763,622 1,977, 567/38 


all hospitals shown above furnished financial reports. 
1952, under new federal program. 
13 Years ended Sept. 30 prior to 1950; 1950 and subsequently, years ended Dee. 31. 


ended Mar. 31, 


available. 


10 Federal contribution only. 
12 Includes seasonal benefit payments from 1950. 


11 Three months 


M4 1886 figures; first year 
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Item 
Education— 
1| Total enrolment, all types..... No. 
2| Average daily attendancel..... “ 
Slaw LCAGhers! sew a ese 5 siti ee 4 
4| Public expenditure on......... 
Survey of Production— 
BANGOR VELUO xs a uamiars opera aieve ens elorere $ 
Agriculture— 
6| Area of occupied farms........ acre 
21 liproved landss. acc. ...e nee < 
8} Cash income from the sale of 
FAY IM GHrOGUCUS mee era nein $7000 
Fretp Crops—4 
Wheaton. i skeen ee anaes pe 
10) “Oates cee eee c ce teale eee oe 
Tle Barley a ree. sce cacieeaenees ee 
£2 RAC OLA vistas vikeae Cis o's ccelere hate we 
AS lpr OtAtOeS tos. cewis mere oom irene ee 
14 Hiaycand?cloviert ss a: serine: us 


Total Areas, Field Crops’. ..acre 
Total Values, Field Crops®.. $ 


Live Stock AND Pou.try—? 


FLOTSES FRA: s Sonat Se OE No. 
$ 

A Cows: aes eee ore No 
$ 

Othericattle eine seew nce t recone No. 
$ 

Sheepacs ones thon Veron eee oer No. 
$ 

WING ers cee ree rao carne Mee No. 
$ 

Alp oultry. tee noe: scccclwc ote No. 
$ 
otal Wallies sma cxaas penton $ 

Datryinc—8 

Total milk production.......’000 Ib. 
Cheese, factory9............00. lb. 
$ 

Butter, creamery............. ley 
$ 
Butter md airveremcecn ete oer lb. 
$ 
Other dairy products!........ $ 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ 

Forestry— 

Primary forest production..... $ 

Lumber production....... M ft. b.m. 
$ 
Total sawmill products........ $ 

Pulp and paper products....... 
Exports of wood, wood products 


andipaper' ya. ae 


and Northwest Territories. 


1871 


1881 


1891 


1901 


1911 


— ee oe 


803, 000 
13,559 


36,046, 401 
17,335, 818 


16, 723, 873 
16,993, 265 
42,489, 453 
15,966,310 
11,496,038 
8,170,735 
3,802, 830 
2,283,145 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,818,641 
38,869,900 


891, 000 
18,016 


45,358,141 
21,899,181 


32,350, 269 
38, 820, 323 
70,493,131 
23, 967, 665 
16, 844, 868 
11,791,408 
9,025, 142 
5,415,085 
55,368, 790 
13,288,510 
5,055, 810 
40,446, 480 


993,000 
23,718 


1,092,633 
669, 000 
27,126 
11,044,925 


58,997,995} 63, 422,338 
27,729,852] 30,166,033 


42,144,779] 55,572,368 
31,667,529] 36,122,039 
83, 428, 202)151, 497, 407 


31,702,717 
17, 222,795 
8,611,397 
10,711,380 
5,034,348 
53, 490, 857 
21,396,342 
7,693,733 
69, 243, 597 


51,509,118 
22,224,366 
8,889,746 
25,875,919 
11,902,923 
55,362,635 
13,840, 658 
6,948,715 
85, 625,315 


1,361, 205 
870,532 
40,516 
37,971,374 


108,968,715 
48,733,823 


132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 
245,393,425 
86,796, 130 
28, 848,310 
14, 653, 697 
14, 417,599 
5,774,039 
55,461,473 
27,426, 765 
10, 406, 367 
90,115,531 


111,116, 606] 155,277, 4271194, 76 


15, 662, 811 


19,763,740 


6, 934/237, 682, 285 


30,556, 168 
384,513,795 


S—_— | |S | | 


836,700 
1,251,200 
1,373, 100 
3,155, 500 
1,366, 100 


1,059, 400 
1,595, 800 
1,919,200 
3,048, 700 
1,207, 600 


1,470,600 ; 


1,577,500 
18,279,000 


1,857,100} 2,408,700 


2,263, 500 


69, 238,000 
3,167,800 
54, 197,000 


2,563,800] 2,510,200 


1,733,900 


10,491,000 
2,353, 800 
46 ,000 


xs 16, 
14,105,100) 17,922,700 


5,724, 000 


2,599,000 
381,916,000 
2,645, 200 
111, 883,000 
3,880, 900 
84,021,000 
2,174,300 
10,702,000 
3,634, 800 
26, 987, 000 
31,793,300 
14,654,000 


_—_— | | | 


Se | | | | 


102,545, 169]111, 


° 


6, 866, 834 


97,418, 8551220, 833, 269 
9,741,886| 22,221,430 
3° 654,364| 36,066,739 


913,591 


7,240,972 


577, 210}105, 343, 076 


21,384, 644 
15,623,907 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15,597, 807 
137,110,200 
30, 269, 497 
35,927,426 


——_—_— [| | | | SS 


1 Provincially controlled ordinary and technical day schools. 


4,918, 202 
75,830,954 


eo 


25,351,085} 33,099,915} 56,334,695 


2 Hstimated. 


ceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 


crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not specified. | 


7On farms only. 


5 Cwt. 


1921 


1,880, 805 


56, 607 
112,976,543 


140, 887,903 
70,769,548 


226,508, 411 
374,178,601 
364, 989, 218 
180, 989, 587 
42,956,049 
33,514,070 
10, 822, 278 
7,081,140 
62, 230, 052 
44,635,547 
8,829,915 


174, 110, 386 


47,553, 418 


933,045, 936 


3,451,800 
414, 808,000 
3,086,700 
188,518,000 
5, 282, 800 
146, 567,000 
3,200, 500 
20,675,000 
3,324, 300 
35, 869, 000 
37,185, 800 
38,015,000 


844, 452,000 


11,897,545 
162,117,000 
28,710,000 
128,745,000 
48,135,000 — 
107,379,000 
35,307,000 
110, 623, 000 


222,775,000 


168,054,024 © 
2,869,307 
82, 448, 585 
116,891,191 
151,003,165 — 


284,561,478 


3 Includes the Yukon — 


4 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the immediately pre- 


6 Includes other field 


8 Figures for the decennial census years 
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“1931 1939 1941 1951 1952 1953 1954 
2,264, 106 2,236,342 2,131,391 2,922,931 3,047,605 3, 182, 226 3,349,430) 1 
1,801,955 1,870,563 1,802,300 2,117,457 ¢@ 2,223,005 2,378, 953 2,507,067} 2 
71,24 74,549 75, 308 90,403 e 93,694 98,091 102,031) 3 
144,748, 823 122,974,590 129,817,268) 513,442,000¢ 581, 022, 000 619,000, 000 660,000,0002) 4 
3,186,572,182) 4,565, 666,059) 13,074,797,179 e| 13,727,850,756| 14,537,892, 496 5 
163, 114,034 se 173,563,282] 174,046,6545 e nt 6 
85,732,172 ee 91,636,065) 96,852,8263 6 ar = q 
476,101 716,062 885, 257 2,816, 461 2,849,310 2,775,795 2,395,321} 8 
312,325,000 * 314, 825,000 552, 657,000 687,922,000 613,962,000 308,909,000} 9 
123,550,000 192,747,000 855,137,000} 1,090,512,000 817,769,000 349,570,000 
328, 278,000 305, 575, 000 488,191,000 466, 805, 000 406, 000,000 306, 793, 000/10 
77,970,000 125,920,000 369, 296, 000 309, 477,000 253,000,000 206, 432,000 
67,382, 600 110,566,000 245, 218,000 291,379,000 262,065, 000 175,509, 000)11 
17,465,000 47,651,000 269,951,000 307,749,000 224, 580,000 155,577,000 
5,449,000 13,362,000 15,915,000 19,722,000 20,854,000 22,339, 000}12 
2,274,000 9,645,000 28,527,000 28, 403 , 000 28,199,000 32,245,000 
52,305,0005 39,052,0005 48,355,000 60,071,000 67,000,000 51,783, 000/13 
22,359, 000 48,274,000 98,077,000 100,784,000 52,000, 000 75,028,000 
14,539,600 12,632,000 19,484,000 19,083,000 19,650,000 19,549,000/14 
110, 110,000 158,723,000 297, 238, 000 271,687,000 269, 489, 000 273, 436, 000 
58, 862,305 56, 788, 400 60, 868, 000 61,745,000 60,610,000 58,617,000 
435,966, 400 704,761,000} 2,120,301,000} 2,306,397,000} 1,806,346,000| 1,242,829, 000 
3,113,900 2,788,795 1,303,800 1,180,400 1,096, 200 993, 300/15 
205, 087, 000 184, 549, 656 94,130,000 94,998,000 87,565,000 78,389,000 
3,371,900 3,626,025 2,903, 800 2,968, 000 3, 146, 200 3,233, 000)16 
160, 655,000 191,214,008 722,589, 000 624, 160, 000 531,043,000 466, 056, 000 
4,601,100 4,890,982 5, 459,300 6, 204, 700 6,616,000 6,721, 000)17 
94,952,000 138, 196, 159 871,003,000 802, 284,000 686, 137,000 585,343,000 
3,627, 100 2,839,948 1, 461, 200 1,588, 200 1,655,300 1,716, 400}18 
19,680,000 17,038, 647 38, 439, 000 35,314,000 32,611,000 30,570, 000 
4,699, 800 6,081,389 4,914,300 5,741,000 4,447,000 5,141,000)19 
33, 288, 000 54,911,751 185,773,000 152,894,000 137, 246, 000 187,388,000 
65, 468, 000 63, 526, 202 67, 857,000 65,782,000 66,451,000 71,830, 000/20 
45,138,000 27,444,115 86,943,000 80, 932,000 82,764,000 79,997,000 
558, 800, 000 613,354,336} 1,998,877,000} 1,790,582,000) 1,557,366,000) 1,427,743,000 
14,339, 686 16,068,037 15,309,971 15,734, 603 16, 448,679 16,902, 148/21 
113, 956, 639 152,790,000 94,314,000 73,668, 000 83,219,000 92, 587,000/22 
12, 824,695 26, 107,000 33,527,000 22,782,000 26,968,000 30, 824, 000 
225,955, 246 285, 848,000 257, 165,000 280,746, 000 302,783,000 313, 230, 000)23 
50, 198, 878 93,198,000 162, 154,000 167,459, 000 179,088,000 182, 943,000 
98,590,000 75, 483,000 26, 830,000 23,769, 000 21, 169,000 19,487, 000/24 
20,098,000 22,221,000 16,159,000 13,924,000 12,321,000 11, 182,000 
109, 262, 600 158, 267, 000 403, 052,000 430,326,000 438, 871,000 449 , 268, 000/25 
192,384, 173 299, 793,000 614,892,000 634, 491,000 657, 248,000 674,217,000 
141, 123,930 157, 747,398 213,163,089} 782,525,015 ¢@ 815,651,194 783, 546,958 a 26 
2,497,553 3,976, 882 4,941,084 6,948, 697 @ 6,807, 594 7,305, 958 7, 248 , 855/27 
45,977,843 78,331, 839 129, 287,703) 507,650,241 ¢@ 483, 195,328 494,385,993 482,912,005 
62,769, 253 100, 132,597 163,412,292) 591,551,749 ¢@ 568,023, 148 580, 693,704 572,186, 498/28 
174,733,954 208, 152, 295 334,726, 175]1,237,897,470e@| 1,157,887,657} 1,179,665,443) 1,241,558, 451/29 
185,493,491 242,541,043 387,113, 232/1,399,076,131@} 1,366,787,043} 1,295,395,860) 1,378,354,376/30 


1881-1921 are for the immediately preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory 
9 Data shown for 1941-54 represent cheddar and other cheese 


butter and cheese; quantities are estimated. 


made from whole milk; prior to 1941 the figures included other cheese for Quebec only. 
item does not include skim milk and buttermilk 


11 Years ended Mar. 81 prior to 1931. 


10 Prior to 1921 this 
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i 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Mineral Production— 
PMisGolde joss dee ee eee OZ ab 105,187 63, 524 45,018} 1,167,216 473,159 926,329 
$ 2, 174, SZ solomlos 930,614] 24,128,503 9,781,077} 19,148,920 
imSiLVeClin. osc coe ons eece eeae oz. t. ae 355,083} 414,523] 5,539,192) 32,559,044) 13,543,198 
$ 347,271} 409,549} 3,265,354] 17,355,272 8, 485,355 
Sity GOPDEINE, 22. So ee eae lb. 3,260,4241| 9,529,401] 87,827,019} 55,648,011) 47,620,820 
$ 366,7981| 1,226,703] 6,096,581 6,886,998] 5,953,555 
AN Ses OF ete ee eee teen eee Ree lb. 204,800! 88,665} 51,900,958] 23,784,969] 66,679,592 
$ 9,216! 3,857| 2,249,387 827,717} 3,828,742 
Bl Zane eee oe ake se SA aes lb. te Ae 788,00021 1,877,479] 538,089,356 
$ Aes ie 36,0112 108, 105 2,471,310 
Gia sNiekelan cc pet) eas eee lb. ie 830,4773} 4,035,347) 9,189,047} 34,098,744) 19,293,060 
$ ae 498,2863} 2,421,208] 4,594,523] 10,229,623) 6,752,571 
Mh Clog eee eae short ton | 1,063,74241 1,537,106] 3,577,749] 6,486,325) 11,323,388] 15,057,493 
$ 1,763,4234} 2,688,621] 7,019,425) 12,699,243) 26,467,646] 72,451,656 
Si oiNaturall pas ase. somes M cu. ft. x &. 28 aE es 14,077,601 
$ nA 150,0005 339, 476 1,917,678} 4,594,164 
See Petroleum, (Crude:.ccne eens bbl. 368, 987 755, 298 622,392 291,092 187,541 
$ a 1,010,211] 1,008,275 357,073 641, 533 
10) ewAsbestos:... 7a sas Ss short ton 9,279 40,217 127,414] | 92,761 
$ ec 999,878) 1,259,759} 2,943,108) 4,906,230 
TiieGementes ces ee ee ee bbl. 69,843! 93,479 450,394) 5,692,915) 5,752,885 
$ os 81,9091 108,561 660,030) 7,644,537) 14,195,143 
Totals, Mineral Production®.. $ 10,221,2557| 18,976,616) 65,797,911] 103,220,994) 171,923,342 
Water Power— 
12} Turbine installation........... h.p Vara’) 238,902 1,363,134) 092,704; 157 
Central Hlectric Stations— 
13a Power housesteus a henetereene No. 80 58 266 510 
14) Capitalsinvested). 055. 5.) .0 oe $ 4,118,771] 11,891,025) 110,838,746} 484,669, 451 
15| Power generated......... 000 kwh. xs Pa 5,614, 132 
16)... Customersti tases eats No. 973, 212 
Fisheries— 
17; Marketed value of all products $ 7,573,199] 15,817,162) 18,977,874) 25,737,153) 34,667,872) 34,931,935 
Furs— 
18\xsPelte taken’. ida. Sen eos oe No. # s2 At os 2,936, 407 
$ ws 3 ae Age Ne 10,151,594 
19} Value of animals on fur farms.. $ = fe 3 Pf 5,977,545 
Manufactures— 

Oe mp loyeest. Aa ens sa. ee No. 187,942 254,935 369,595 339,173 515, 203 438,555 
AL pO apitalens: Lee hee wee eae $ | 77,964, 020/165, 302, 623/353, 213, 000/446, 916, 487] 1,247,583 ,609|2,697,858,073 
22| Salaries and wages............ $ | 40,851,009} 59,429, 002] 100, 415, 350)113, 249,350} 241,008,416} 497,399,761 
23 vanes of materials used in.... $ |124,907, 846/179, 918, 593) 250, 759, 292!266, 527,858) 601,509, 018)1,365,292,885 

roducts— 
24 GTOSS Scihins AR oe ae $ |221,617, 773/309, 676,068) 469, 847, 886/481, 053, 375) 1,165,975,639|2,488,987,148 
25 ING bsacaaetied tenon ena ee $ | 96,709, 927)129,757,475)219,088, 594/214, 525,517| 564,466,621)1,123,694,263 


26| index of Industrial Production..... ate a: a a aH Ne 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Construction— 
27| Values of contracts awarded... $ Ae Aes te 


345, 425,000) 240, 133,300 


Labour— 
Gainfully Oceupied—, 2 


28} Agricultural occupations...... No. d:8 e% 735, 207 716,860 933,735} 1,035,283 
29| Other primary St eae y Pa § 58,211 71,584 139,877 115, 737 
30| Manufacturing ole ee Oy és ee 237,972 299,535 872,234 406,677 
31) Construction os Nee iy 86, 694 89,165 150, 567 162,275 
32| Transportation and 
COMMuUNICavION eM owEne, 1s ae ‘2 61,310 82, 483 158,926 199,568 
33 Trade and financene ss se ss 88,064 99, 552 221,805 293,334 
34| Service Soe. the es 203, 897 236, 205 322,895 420,173 
35| Clerical SOBR 8 ‘s 24,121 58,789 106,351 217,937 
36] Labourers'4 Sn PEL: ef 116,598 127, 867 317,244 306,215 
37, Not stated lier. 2 S 3,534 792 $6 7,149 
Totals, Gainfully Occupied!2. “ 1,615,608} 1,782,832] 2,723,634) — 3,164,348 
38| Wage-earners!?.............0006 No. 1,628,273| 1,972,089 
1 1887. 2 1898. 3 1889. 41874, 51892. 6 Includes other items not specified. 
71886. 8 Years ended June 30. § Value of factory shipments. 10 Does not include Newfoundland 


but reflects changes in Newfoundland production since 1951. 11 10 years of age or over prior to 1911; 14 years 


1,221,911, 982 


2,555,126, 448 
1,252,017, 248 


—— 


1,836, 159,375 


3,474, 783,528 
1,531,051, 901 


109-7 


187,178,500 


of age or over after 1921. 


Service on June 


2, 1941. 


3,296, 547,019/9,074, 526, 353 @ 


6,076, 308, 124/16,392,187,132@ 
2,605, 119,788} 6,940, 946,783 @ 


164-8 226 +51 


393,991, 300/2, 295, 499, 200 @ 


1,083,816 826, 759 
203, 586 196,996 
709,181 973, 982 
213,493 319,065 


4,195,95118 


2,816,79818 4,006, 466 


12 Exclusive of the Territories. 
4 Exclusive of labourers in agriculture, fishing, logging and mining. 


9,146,172, 494 


16,982 687,035° 
7,443,533, 199 


233-0 


1,812,177, 600 


9,205,701 ,000P 


17,785,416 ,8549| 17,497,769,000?,9 


7,993,069, 351 
248-4 


7,869,379 ,000P 


244-6 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
1931 1939 1941 1951 1952 1953 1954 
2,693,892 5,094,379 5,345,179 4,392,751¢e 4,471,725 4,055,723 4,366,440) 1 
58,093,396 184,115,951 205,789,392} 161,872,873 ¢@ 153, 246, 016 139, 597,985 148,764,611 
20,562, 247 23, 163, 629 21,754,408} 23,125,825 25, 222, 227 28, 299,335 31,117,949] 2 
6,141,943 9,378, 490 8,323,454;  21,865,467¢ 21,065, 603 23,774,271 25,907, 870 
292,304,390 608, 825,570 643,316,713] 539,941,589 516,075,097 506,504,074 605, 464,042) 3 
24,114,065 60,934, 859 64,407,497} 149,026,216¢ 146, 679,040 150,953,742 175,712,693 
267, 342, 482 388, 569,550 460,167,005} 316,462,751¢ 337,683, 891 387,411,588 436,990,488] 4 
7,260, 183 12,313,768 15,470,815) 58,229,146¢ 54,671,021 50,076, 822 58, 250, 831 
237,245, 451 394, 533, 860 512,381,636] 682,224,335 ¢ 743,604, 155 803, 523, 295 752,982,353} 5 
6,059, 249 12, 108, 244 17,477,337| 135,762,643 ¢@ 129, 833, 285 96,101,386 90, 207, 285 
65, 666,320 226, 105, 856 282,258,235} 275,806, 272¢ 281,117,072 287,385,777 322,557,961) 6 
15, 267, 453 50,920,305 68,656,795| 151,269,994¢e 151,349, 438 160, 430, 098 180, 173,392 
12,243,211 48,676,990 18,225,921) 18,586,823 ¢@ 17,579,002 15,900, 673 14,913,579) 7 
41,207,682 15, 692,698 58,059,630} 109,038, 835¢@ 111,026, 149 102,721, 875 96, 600, 266 
25,874,723 35, 185, 146 43,495,353! 79,460,667¢ 88,686, 465 100, 985, 923 120,735,214] 8 
9,026,754 12,507,307 12,665, 116 7,158,920¢@ 9,517,638 10,877,017 12, 482, 109 
1,542,573 7,826,301 10,133,838]  47,615,534¢e 61, 237, 322 80, 898, 897 96,080,345] 9 
4,211,674 9, 846, 352 14,415,096) 116,655,238 ¢@ 143,038, 212 200, 582, 276 243, 877,030 
164, 296 364, 472 477, 846 973,198 929, 339 911,226 924, 116}10 
4,812,886 15, 859, 212 21,468,840}  81,584,345¢@ 89, 254,913 86,052,895 86,409, 212 
10, 161, 658 5,731, 264 8,368,711}  17,007,812¢ 18,520,538 22, 238,335 22,437,477|11 
15, 826, 243 8,511,211 13, 063,588 40,446,288 e 48,059, 470 58, 842,022 59,035, 644 
230, 434,726 474, 602,059 560, 241, 290|1,245,483,595@] 1,285,342,353) 1,336,303,503| 1,488, 382,091 
6,666, 337 8, 289, 212 8,845,038]  13,342,504¢e 14,305, 880 14,929,074 16,684, 131/12 
611 607 647 ¢@ 562 524 557\13 
1, 229,988,951] 1,564,603,211| 1,641,460, 451 ie 3 : 14 
16,330, 867 28, 338,030 33,317,663}  54,851,8446¢@ 59,409, 198 62,860,927 65,936, 440|15 
1,632,792 1,941, 663 2,081,270 3,439,750 3,620,595 3,817,281 4,001, 626/16 
30,517,306 40,075,922 62,258,997 175,912,000 149, 821,000 150,453 ,000 163,541, 000|17 
4,060,356 6,492, 222 7,257,337 7,479,272 7,931,742¢@ 7,568, 865 6,274, 727/18 
11,803,217 14, 286,937 21,123,161 31,134,400} 24,215,061e 23,349, 680 19, 287, 522 
8,497, 237 6,920, 464 7,928,971 10, 195,561 9,560, 702 10, 835, 709 12,941, 155)19 
528,640 658,114 961,178 1,258,375¢@ 1, 288, 382 1,327,451 1,268,449?|20 
3,705,701,893| 3,647,024,449} 4,905,503, 966 xe Re sy 21 
587,566,990 737,811,153] 1,264,862, 643)3, 276, 280,917e| 3,637,620,160| 3,957,018,348] 3,881,378,0007|22 


23 


24 
20 


26 


2,017,060, 700} 2,154,959, 200)27 


ee eS a am) (ren 


cee | eee | | | 


13 Exclusive of 314,584 persons on Active 


“~S 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Transportation— 
Steam Ramways— 
1| Miles in operation............. No. 2,695 7,194 13,838 18,140 25,400 39,191 
imeCanitaleliabilityvencs teens ce $ |257, 035, 188} care 419, 293/632, 061, 440/816, 110, 837]1,528, 689, 201|2,164, 687, 636 
Si Passengers. .:s ie sie soe rime iat No.} 5,190, "4162 6,948,671] 13,222,568] 18,385,722) 37,097, 718 yoy "951 
ALP Mreightes. 2. cpaaen tart soe ton 5,670,8362 12, 065,323] 21,753,021! 36,999,371 79,884, 282 83.730, 829 
Bl se Harningst.d cette ites. oes $ | 19,470,5402 27,987,509 48, 192,099 72, 898.749 188,733,494] 458,008, 891 
G| (eExpenses’.: x. seen ce eeeteeece $ | 15,775,532?) 20,121,418] 34,960,449) 50,368,726] 131,033,785} 422,581,205 
Enectric Raiways— 
%7| Miles in operation............. No. ' i 553 1,224 1,687 
$| @@apitalilaabilityas sees oe ese $ : 5 a 111,532,347] 177,187,436 
9) Passengersss..trnia cette ine ae No. x ‘ 120,934,656] 426,296,792] 781,175,654 
TOP Breighter <2: Vase tte oan ton ee i 287,926] 2,496,072} 2,282,292 
OT) MRamings:.: < oseeae sg eacteres oe $ : ss oe 5,768,283] 20,356,952) 44,536, 833 
22 HE xpenses....:sc.rasetrteetots < ee $ , ue 3,435,163] 12,096,134] 35,945,316 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
13} Highways, total milages?...... No. aA re . 
14) Capital expenditure on?........ $ sic ae ie 
15} Motor vehicles registered...... No. x a 21,783 464, 805 
16| Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... ate ne a 
SHIPPING— 
17) Vessels on the registry........ No. Se 7,394 7,015 6,697 8,088 7,482 
ton Ac 1,310,896} 1,005,475 666, 276 770,446} 1,223,973 
International Sea-borne—5,§ 
18 MtCTed:: sna ey eee ton | 6,576,771} 6,967,449} 9,372,369] 13,235,307] 25,205,441] 27,344,957 
19 Cleared ne. coca s 6,549,257| 6,834,983) 9,480,279) 12,794,501) 22,224,104] 27,303,673 
20 MOGaIS::: sta aero we eae $ 13,126,028] 18,802,432) 18,802,648] 26,029,808! 47,429,545) 54,648,630 
Coastwise—5 j 
21 ONbOLeG >. aes. ton ee 7,664, 863] 12,885,774! 17,927,959] 34,280,669] 28,567,545 
22 Cleared 233-e Re ee a an 7,451,903} 12,150,356] 16,516,837] 32,347,265] 27,773,668 
20 thotals.:., Jeera atite oes sf AS 15,116,766} 24,986,130] 34,444,796] 66,627,934] 56,341,213 
CANALS— 
24| Passengers carried............ No. 100,377 118,136 146,336 190, 428 304, 904 230, 129 
25|~ -Ereizh titege.<ccee in etter ton | 3,955,621} 2,853,230] 2,902,526] 5,665,259] 38,030,353} 9,407,021 
Arr TRANSPORTATION—’? 
26| ° -Miles Howie. dcacxceascasusicae No. Pe es My . ; 294, 449 
2%] Passenger miles............... ne Re at a 5 - oe 
28| Freight carried............... lb. 5p PC xe $ 79,850 
29| -Mailicarrted ence meses ce b - - RN ; os : 
Communications— 
30) Telegraphs, miles of line....... No. 5G 1,947 30, 565 35,938 42,351 52,784 
Si) Melephoness..ce ses. barca sen Se ae AN! 63, 192 302,7598 902,090 
$2; ‘Telephones, employees®....... * a ay ie 10,4258 19,943 
Post Office— 
3) Reventie.. gaat Were ots cas 34 $ 803,637; 1,344,970} 2,515,824) 3,421,192) 9,146,952) 26,331,119 
34, Expenditure. . PPh eno $ 994,876] 1,876,658} 3,161,676) 3,837,376] 7,954,223) 24,661,262 
30| Money orders issued........... $ 4,546,484) 7,725,212} 12,478,178] 17,956,258] 70,614,862] 173,523,322 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
36] Establishments............... No. Be & 5 
om) Himployees... to. atiecanes ck ye a ; : 
Son Noetenleset, doicstccee. acacet $ 3 3 és 
39} Retail—Stores.............000 No. F ‘ 
40| Employees, full time.......... i. : : ze 
ail Net sales. ou. tetcs pet phe cee $ fe af Baa =e nie ae 
KT 
11876. 2 1875. 3 Fiscal years. 


in Saskatchewan. 


5 Viscal years prior to 1941. 
cludes Atlantic and Pacific overseas services of Canadian 


carriers from 1949. 


4 Excludes milage of unimproved road allowance not in use 
6 Includes sea-going and inland international. 7 


8 As at June 30. 


9 Ex 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
1931 1939 1941 1951 1952 1953 1954 
42,280 42,637 42,441 42,956 ¢@ 42,953 43,163 43,132) 1 
4, 232,022,088] 3,367,702,730| 3,397,488, 564/3,571,693,932e] 3,715,208,672) 3,861,756,258} 3,975,594,115) 2 
26,396, 812 20, 482, 296 29,779,241 30,995,604 30,167,145 28,736,159 28,396,528) 3 
74,129,694 84,631, 122 116,808,091} 161,260,521¢ 162,175,381 156, 249, 259 143,194, 840| 4 
358, 549,382 367,179,095 538, 291, 947/1,088,583,789e| 1,172,158,665| 1,205,935,414| 1,095,440,918) 5 
321,025,588 304, 373,285 403,733,542) 977,577,062e] 1,057,186,304| 1,100,393,836) 1,019,534, 989] 6 
1,379 1,083 1,028 595 568 552 532| 7 
215, 818,096 204,581, 406 193,532,914 199,411, 550 153,516,177 186,117,922 192, 896, 895| 8 
720, 468, 361 632,533, 152 795,170,569] 1,165,120,371) 1,109,299,866] 1,076,979,055] 1,063, 705,752] 9 
1,977,441 2,313,748 3,265, 449 4,480,072 4,079, 474 3,968, 742 3, 527, 495|10 
49,088,310 42,864, 150 55,334, 647 99,114,548 104, 028, 691 107,990, 692 109, 334, 662/11 
35, 367, 068 29, 605,328 37,030, 823 97,880,959 101,110,712 105, 027, 448 109, 006, 301/12 
378,094 497,707 561,489 511,878 @ §12,7954 517,809 524, 055|18 
66, 250, 229 62,577,241 37,237,954) 192,810,362 244,614, 842 234, 334, 349 229,087, 011/14 
1,200, 668 1,439, 245 1,572,784 2,872,420 3,155, 824 3,480,672 3,644, 589/15 
42,231,027 79,915, 560 91,139,300) 252,213,001le 278,004, 926 307, 664, 164 329, 552, 161/16 
8,966 8,419 8, 667 15,2926 15,815 16,181 16, 568|17 
1, 484, 423 1, 287,365 1,271,811 1,659,351 ¢@ 1,731,064 1,694,715 1,632,306 
45, 834, 452 44,775,116 31,452, 400 47,508,342 @ 52,156,098 56, 589,078 54, 767, 687|18 
45,077,424 47,052,371 33,313, 400 52,750, 461¢@ 53,023,949 61,962,634 59,578, 143/19 
90,911, 876 91,827, 487 64,765,800} 100,258,803 e 105, 180,047 118,551,712 114, 345, 830120 
47,134, 652 45,386, 457 48,107,158 60, 802,798 @ 56,776,504 67,417,391 64,291, 085/21 
47,540,555 43,183,652 46, 433,320 55,609,082 6 57,876,563 62,022, 657 60, 247, 848/22 
94,675,207 88,570, 109 94,540,478) 116,411, 8806 114, 653, 067 129,440,048 124, 588, 933/23 
126, 633 62,790 100, 092 93,512 104, 135} 112,082 116, 231/24 
16, 189,074 23,391,077 23, 453, 367 29,325,034 31,354, 139 33,373, 064 30,070, 701|25 
7,046,276 10,969,271 12,508, 390 52,578,934¢e 58,775, 340 64,076,912 61, 582, 481/26 
4,073,552 26,107,750 56,723,714) 689,819,451e 805, 642,141 942,269,095) 1,066, 805, 242/27 
2,372, 467 21,253,364 16,559,611 59,199,354¢@ 135,055, 106 177, 451,345 109, 299, 356|28 
470.461 1,900,347 3,411,971 16, 824,652¢@ 18,328,310 20,319,952 24, 228,571|29 
53, 228 52, 464 52,246 53,580 @ 52,699 52,727 46, 284/30 
1,364, 200 1,397,272 1,562, 146 3,113,766 3,352,366 3,606, 407 3, 860, 269/31 
23, 825 17, 636 20, 103 47,387 ¢@ 48,207 , 540 51, 929/32 
30, 416, 107 35, 288, 220 40, 383,366 90,454,678 e 104, 622, 208 112,024, 245 111, 107, 484/33 
36, 292,604 35, 456, 181 38,699, 674 91,781,466 ¢@ 97,973,263 105,553,191 113,581, 752/34 
167,749,651 145, 204, 787 173,565,550) 511,915, 621e 580, 823, 622 623, 266, 884 676,080, 657/35 
13,1401 24,758 ‘ spits e A 36 
65811 @ 4 
90,5641 117,471) 994596126 37 
3,325,210,30010 5, 290, 751, 000}14,401,036,700 © 38 
125,00310 137, 33 151,626 39 
11 
238,6830 - SOLO | saree 2 . con (ss 
2,755,569,900!| 2,447,658,00013) 3,440,901, 700 10,693,097,000 @ 11,532,085,000'3] 12,125,802,00013) 12,065,758,00013| 41 
a ace Siar Se Se SEE RR, Sac Sen ei ae | gt sven ie a 
cludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 10 Census figures for 1930. 11 Average minimum. 12 Average 


maximum. 13 Estimated on intercensal survey. 
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Item 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Wholesale and Retail Trade—concl. 
_ | Services— 
Dds histablishmentss.. saacesc siete No. 
el MREUDID LOW CCSti eters aisiececloie stciess s4 : ac ‘3 
| | MIROCEID ES en cee teeters Site occ ssrecce te $ oe as Eps 
4|\Commercial Failures’. ......... No. 1,861 1,341 1,332 2,451 
b] Srlawabilities'::s.. teh. Sek dake ec $ 16,723,939] 10,811,671] 18,491,196] 73,299,111 
Foreign Trade— 
6| Exports, domestic............ $000 83,945 88, 672 177,431 274,317| = 1,189, 164 
“iP eRecexports 0k cso eecee $7000 13,375 8,799 17,078 15, 684 21,264 
8} Imports, for consumption..... $'000 90, 488 111,534 177,931 452,725| 1,240,159 
Totals, Foreign Trade...... $’000 187,808 209, 004 372,440 742,725} 2,450,587 
§| Domestic exports to all Com- 
Mon wealth pee eee $7000 45, 980 47,137 100,748 148, 967 403 , 452 
10} Exports to United Kingdom.. $000 42,637 43, 244 92,858 132,157 312,845 
11) Imports from all Common- 
WEA bhiktue eRe eer cratt as $000 45,514 44, 337 46,653 129, 468 266,003 
{2} Imports from United King- 
OTT MA {Fr Ieee ee ee, $’000 42,885 42,019 42,820 109,935 213,974 
13} Exports to United States..... $7000 34,038 37,743 67, 984 104,116 542,323 
14| Imports from United States.. $’000 36,339 52,033 107,378 275, 824 856,177 
15| Exports to other countries.... $’000 3,926 3,791 8,700 21,233 243,389 
16] Imports from other countries.. $’000 8,635 15, 163 23,900 47, 433 117,979 
Exrorts, Domestic, BY CHIEF 
ItEMs— 
MGW Ne asb cre cots. cckowrses eer 000 bu. 2,524 2,108 9,740 45, 802 129,215 
000 2,594 1,583 6,872 45,521 310,952 
AS) Wheatstlour. ..ete cae tee. 000 bbl. 297 1,119 3,049 6,017 
"000 2,173 1,389 4,015 13, 855 66,520 
£9 F Oats eee. 2 eee ee 000 bu. 2920 261 8,155 5, 432 14,321 
$’000 1,192 130 2,491 2,145 14, 152 
PO) ABATE so. 5c A, Bee Sheek ’000 bu. 8,811 4,892 2,386 1,545 8,564 
"000 6,261 2,930 123 831 11, 469 
21} Bacon, hams, shoulders and 
SIGES S.coos oe Baohe eee 00 ewt 76 1,055 599 982 
$7000 628 11,778 8,526 31,492 
ae) meek and) veal ise eee os 000 ewt 3 97 10 520 
$7000 16 813 92 8,331 
Wott CMOEEE oes bay eyes ’000 lb. 49 , 256 106, 202 195,926 181,896 133,620 
$7000 5,510 9,509 20,697 20,740 37,147 
24| Planks and boards......... M ft. 652, 621 775,793 735,695} 1,127,723} 1,604,463 
$000 7,102 : 9,381 21,510 71,079 
Bel Woodpwlpscuntseit wih eee. . 000 ewt. a9 ; 6, 589 14,363 
$7000 a 281 1,937 5,716 71,552 
26|) Newsprintes. ee see 000 cwt. i 15,113 
$000 ae 3,092 78,922 
27, Farm implements.......... $7000 253 1,743 5,912 12,527 
28s Wopper.cat Sen ae. "000 Ib. 39, 604 10,994 26,346 55,005 74,176 
"000 150 505 2,659 5,515 12,748 
RO) HINTCK EL cisicec « MEIN Mech aoc ’000 Ib. : 7852 9,538 34,768 47,018 
$000 : 240 958 3, 842 9,405 
SOI: Weed. co coae Meee ee aces 000 ewt ‘ 38 656 2 111 
$000 ; 7 2,517 101 526 | 
SE ZnOy: cece eee eee ee 000 ewt ae : 4 177 
$7000 Ae 964 
3a) « Asbestog:....<.:cc8ea 2am. Bake. ’000 ton oy 7 27 70 191 
$7000 BE 514 865 2,076 12,683 
Exrorts, Domrstic— 
33} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) $7000 os 13,743 25,542 84,368 482,140 
34, Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $000 a 36,399 68, 465 69, 693 188,360 
33] Fibres, textiles and_ textile 
Products... see $’000 53 873 1,881 1,819 18,784 
36} Wood, wood products and 
PADI ss tee erates wap ne 000 S% 25,351 33,100 56,335 284,561 
37| Iron and its products......... $7000 ae 557 3,779 9,884 76,501 
38! Non-ferrous metals and their 
products). vat ese net z: $’000 5 1,619 83,395 34,001 45,939 
39} Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
IGALS ) 2 x0 Sct erg ee ge $’000 s 3,989 7,356 10,038 40,345 
40} Chemicals and allied products $’000 ri 851 792 3,089 20,143 
41) All other commodities....... $000 a 5,291 Hg Ib, 5,089 32,390 
Totals, Exports, Domestic. $’000 83,945 88,672 177,431 274,317| 1,189,164 


1 Census figures for 1930. 2 Figures include 5,542 hotels with 46,556 average minimum and 64,062 average 
maximum full time employees and with receipts of $348,401,100. 3’ Average minimum. 4 Average 
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1931 1941 1951 1952 1953 1954 
42,223) 49,271 58,7482 @ ; : 
143, 8002,3@ « 
55,2571 62,781 190'0482 40 ; 
249,455,900! 254,678, 000]1, 085,757,900 e 3 
2,563 882 797 843 1,039 1,381] 4 
52,987,554 6,959,000 19,048, 000 19, 823,000 30,304, 000 52,017,000] 
587,653 1,621,003 3,914, 460¢ 4,301,081 4,117,406 3,881,272] 6 
11,907 19,451 48,9240 54, 879 55,195 65,645] 7 
628,098 1,448,792 4,084, 856 @ 4,030, 468 4,382, 830 4,093,196] 8 
1,227,659 3,089, 246 8,048,241 ¢@ 8,386, 427 8,555, 432 8,040, 113 
219,781 878, 641 872,407 @ 1,007,533 897,585 848, 461| 9 
170,597 658, 228 631, 461¢@ 45,845 665, 232 653, 408/10 
152,000 359, 942 727,089 544, 462 623, 962 574, 231/11 
109, 468 219,419 420,985 © 359, 757 453,391 392, 47212 
240,197 599,713 2,297,675¢@ 2,306,955 2,418,915 2,317, 153/13 
393,775 1,004, 498 2,812,927¢@ 2,976, 962 3,221,214 2,961, 380/14 
127,675 142,649 744,379 @ 986,593 800, 906 715, 658}15 
82,323 84,351 544,840 509, 054 537,654 557, 586/16 
194, 826 196, 646 237,061 © 336, 024 290,073 208, 262/17 
117,871 161, 856 441,043 621, 292 567,907 375, 339 
5,697 11, 439 12,079 13,246 11,144 10,074|18 
20, 207 44,807 113, 854¢@ 116,055 102, 160 88, 029 
11,177 7,692 59,273 ¢@ 80,938 80,393 40, 244/19 
3,768 3,295 53,899 @ 68, 240 60, 403 32,467 
24,260 3,209 43,906 @ 102,713 109,372 77,013|20 
9,924 1,959 58,8226 145, 684 136,729 89,363 
128 4,646 6le 35 70 81124 
2,035 77,494 3,650@ 2,502 5,508 6,349 
37 62 9340 668 255 186/22 
430 996 50,965 ¢ 30, 323 9,267 4,538 
84,788 92,331 30,653 @ 2,095 16,429 5, 006/23 
10,595 13,555 10, 232¢@ 880 4,518 1,544 
937,733 2,282, 139 3,435,510@ 3,328, 563 3,364, 762 4,033, 512/24 
20,116 74,205 312,198 ¢ 295,949 282, 103 324,724 
12,451 28, 234 44, 8666 38, 812 39, 003 43, 608/25 
30,057 85, 898 365,133 6 291, 863 248,675 271,418 
40,165 65, 240 102,241 ¢ 106, 549 107,505 110, 431/26 
107,233 154,357 536,372¢ 591,790 619, 033 635,670 
2,8 30,972 106,438 @ 105, 408 74,316 76,771|2% 
196,789 430, 087 304,193 6 336, 950 399, 136 445, 031/28 
17,065 40,951 81,691¢ 100, 806 117,351 127,334 
63,529 275,190 262,366 284, 045 290, 236 317, 438/29 
14, 182 67,680 136,689 @ 150, 982 162, 542 182, 154 
2,208 3,818 25360 3,178 3,302 3, 541/30 
4,660 13,525 45,290¢ 49,676 37, 835 40, 530 
2,391 3,988 6,105@ 7,045 7,105 7, 826/31 
5,565 12,278 83, 669 @ 96, 283 57,572 58,392 
159 454 942 @ 902 879 888|32 
5,175 19,411 80, 333 @ 86,510 83,972 82, 566 
209,761 285,709 894,210 1,183,496 1,096, 763 803, 481/33 
70,938 201,731 348,033 @ 237,942 250,919 269, 861/34 
5,394 30, 820 36, 858¢@ 27,697 24,333 20, 969|35 
185, 493 387,113 1,399,076@ 1,366,787 1,295,396 1,378, 354/36 
19,086 239,901 342,299 @ 06,946 358, 438 300, 692/37 
56; 159 244,012 569,870@ 706,732 682, 183 709, 017/38 
14,977 45,172 131,529 143,474 147,393 145, 573/39 
10, 849 58, 676 131,690¢ 124,565 137,885 161, 293/40 
14,995 127,869 60, 895@ 103,441 124,095 92,031/41 
587,653 1,621,003 3,914, 460 4,301,081 4,117,406 3,881,272 
maximum. 5 Dun and Bradstreet figures. 6 Fiscal years prior to 1931. 7 Less than 500. 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports FOR CONSUMPTION— 
1| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $7000 ae ae 24,212 38,036 79,214 259,431 
2| Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres)... . $’000 si Me 8,081 14,023 80,672 61,722 
3| Fibres, textiles and textile 
DIOGUCES ha fakes doves $’000 Je sje 28,670 37, 285 87,916 243, 608 
4| Wood, wood products and 
DANCI ne hs cle tro oe eet eee $7000 aS aye 5, 203 8,197 26, 852 57, 449 
5| Iron and its products......... $7000 oa ate 15, 143 29,956 91,968 245, 626 
6| Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOCUCES Neen ne eee $7000 a Me 3,811 7,167 27,580 55,651 
%| Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
ICIS) as coe Penne ees $7000 ee ae 14,139 21,255 53,431 206,095 
8| Chemicals and allied products $’000 ac ite 3,698 5,685 12,472 37, 887 
9} All other commodities....... $7000 ae 6 8,577 16,327 42,620 72,688 
Motals, Importsy....<c-ees $7000 84,214 90, 488 111,534 177,931 452,725} 1,240,159 
Prices— q 
10} Wholesale indexes (1935-39=100).... 81-3 72-4 67-1 63-7 81-1 143-4 
11} Consumer price index (1949=100)... ey; aS oe iss a 80-9 


Federal Finance—! 


12} Customs revenue............0. $ | 11,841,105} 18,406,092) 23,305,218] 28,293,930) 71,838,089] 163,266,804 
[3| excise revenues. sea... eee $ 4,295,945} 5,343,022} 6,914,850) 10,318,266] 16,869,837] 37,118,367 
[4\geIncome tax. cei ceca cee $ Rea ee ax bee Bee 46,381,824 
15 Sales:tax (net) ets). cee $ 38,114, 539 


16| Total receipts from taxation... § | 16,320,369 28, 942, 130 30,220, 068 38,612, 196 88, 707, 926 368,770,408 


17| Per capita receipts from taxes.. $ 4-50 6 . +2 2-69 -10 
18| =fotalrevenue se... ee $ | 19,335,561] 29,635,298) 38,579,311] 52,514,701] 117, 780 409} 436,292,185 
19| Revenue per capita............ $ 5-34 6-96 8-07 9-91 16-87 50-99 
20) Lotal expenditures: ....... 4% $ | 19,293,478) 33,796,643) 40,793,208] 57,982,866] 122,861,250) 528,302,513 
21] Expenditure per capita........ $ 5-32 é 94 8-54 10-94 17-58 61-75 
Bee Gross debt. Ai. cn p< ase een $ 115, 492, 683]199, 861, 537/289, 899, 230/354, 732,433] 474,941, 487/2,902,482,117 
Ral TPARSEtS....\..% Ie OA hase sc uke ode $ | 37,786,165) 44,465,757) 52,090,199] 86,252,429] 134,899,435] 561,603,1333 
pa COG (2) 0 ee ae $ | 77,706, 518)155,395,780)237, 809, 031/268, 480,004] 340,042, 052/2,340,878,984 


Provincial Finance— 
25| Gross ordinary revenue........ $ 5,518,946] 7,858,698} 10,693,815} 14,074,991] 40,706,948] 102,030, 458 
26| Gross ordinary expenditure.... $ 4,935,008) 8,119,701) 11,628,353) 14,146,059] 38,144,511] 102,569,515 


National Accounts— 


2%7| National income........... $’000,000 sig ae a8 a = 
Note Circulation— 
28| Chartered bank notes......... $ | 20,914,637) 28,516,692} 33,061,042} 50,601,205} 89,982,223) 194,621,710 
29| Bank of Canada and other 
notes? j 0. sc ney setae eee ee $ 7,244,341) 14,539,795] 16,176,316) 27,898,509] 99,308,945} 271,531, 162 
Chartered Banks— 
30} Capital, paid-up............... $ | 37,095,340) 59,534,977) 60,700,697] 67,035,615} 103,009,256} 129,096,339 
Sl) Assets... <.:).. eee on ee $ |125,273, 631/200, 613, 879]269, 307, 032/531, 829, 32411 303, 131, 260]2, 841, 782. 079 


32| Liabilities to the public....... $ | 80,250, aes 127, he 249] 187,332, 325}420, 008, 743)1 097, 661, "393 2, 556, "454, 190 
33| Deposits payable on demand.. $ 3 95,169,631 304, 801, 755 551, 914, "643 
34| Deposits payable after notice.. $ 221,624,664) 568,976, 209]1, 289, 347, 063 


35| Totals, deposits7,9............. $ | 56, 287, 391} 94, 346, oe 148, 396, 968/349, ia 827| 980, 433, 788 2, 264, 586, 736 
36 Cheque payments; .....-<. «se: $’000 a oe 21; 157, 47410 
Savings Banks— 
37} Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497,260} 6,208,227) 21,738,648) 39,950,813] 43,330,579] 29,010,619 — 
38 Deposits in Government banks $ 2,072,037; 9,628,445) 17,661,378) 16,098,146] 14,673,752] 10,150,189 
39| Deposits in special banks...... $ 5,766,712} 7,685,888} 10,982,232] 19,125,097] 34,770,386] 58,576,775 — 
Loan Companies (Federal) — . 
AOI UASSCtS,........ Hee deena ss «asd $ 8,392,464) 73,906, 638)125,041, 146/158, 523,307) 389,701,988] 96,698,810 — 
ZU Liabilities <) See Ree ws ccc $ 8,392,958] 71,965,017/123, 915, 704/158, 523, 307| 389,701,988] 95,281,122 
Loan Companies (Provincial)— ) 
Ae) NAsseigid a: bannaeckin, scat, . ae 86,144,153" 
43. Iabilities ict, dase aeis ates <. $ a se ie He a 87,385,80711 
nesses 
1 Unless otherwise stated, figures are for fiscal years ended within years given. 2 Not comparable with © 
previous years as excludes refunds applicable to other excise duties. 3 Active assets only. 4 Fiscal 
year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 5 Includes Yukon Territory in this and subsequent years 


except in 1952 for which figures were not available. _ In January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such 
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1931 1939 1941 1951 1952 1953 1954 
134, 433 127,835 171,835 542,641 ¢ 489, 192 488,368 540,289] 1 
28,630 32,758 34,846 125,562 85,540 88, 227 85,412) 2 
| 90,152 100, 866 161,139 483,520 @ 359, 440 387,115 333,324) 3 
| . 84,923 33,703 36,739 137,047 @ 134, 554 160,951 166,001} 4 
116,209 183, 160 431,622 1,332,251 © 1,406,627 1,531,556 1,322,497) 5 
| 38, 667 42,108 94,758 290,848 @ 296,875 364, 571 357,185) 6 
106,088 132,824 189,954 684,535 @ 641, 885 658, 476 599,216] 7 
31,337 43,706 65, 382 191,813 ¢@ 187,713 221,834 220,406} 8 
47,659 54,096 262,516 296, 638 @ 428, 642 481,733 468,866] 9 
628,098 751,056 1,448,792 4,084,856 @ 4,030, 468 4,382, 830 4,093, 196 
94-0 99-2 116-4 240-2 226-0 220-7 217-0)/10 
67-9 63-2 69-6 113-7 116-5 115-5 116-2)11 


; 131, 208,955 78,751,111 180,757,011) 295,721,750¢6 346,364, 563 389, 442, 109 407,312, 241/12 
| 57,746,808 51,313, 658 88,607,559} 241,046,174¢@ 217,939,983 241,360,370 226,732, 460/13 
71,048,022 142,026,138 248, 143,022/1,513,135,510@| 2,161,373,408] 2,473,790,089) 2,432, 603,505)14 

20,783,944 122, 139, 067 179,701,224) 460,120,405¢ 573, 470,562 566,233 ,1672 587,331,5442/15 
296, 276,396 ahs ta 778,175, 450|2, 785,349, 899 @ 6, 087, (75,08 Sia aes 4,003, 584, 453)16 


29-02 39 68-37 203-13 @ 7-03 270-8617 
356, 160,876 502,171,354 872, 169, 64513, 112,535,948e| 3,980,908,652| 4,360,822,789| 4,396,319, 583/18 
| 35-04) 45-03 76-63 226-99 @ 284-17 302-21 297 43/19 
| 440,008, 855 553,063,098] 1,249,601, 446/2,901,241,698@| 3,732,875,250| 4,337,275,512) 4,350,522, 378/20 
43 -26 49-60 109-80 211-58 @ 266-46 300-57 294-33/21 


2,610, 265,699| 3,638,320, 816] 5,018,928, 037|16,923,307,028e| 17,521,625,531| 17,918,490, 812) 17,923, 189, 502/22 
| 348,653 ,7623 485,761,5023| 1,370,236,5883/5,489,992,080%@| 6,336,343,9853| 6,756,756,5433) 6, 807,252,4373/23 
2,261,611,937| 3,152,559,314| 3, 648,691,449 |11,433,314,948@| 11,185, 281,546] 11,161,734, 269) 11,115, 937,064)/24 


179, 143, 480 296, 836, 927 404,791,0004]1,241,249,0004,5@| 1,369,183,0004) 1,465,614,0004 be 25 

190,754, 202 289, 467,574 349,818,0004]1,132,891,0004,5e| 1,207,475,0004) 1,295,194,0004 “4 26 
3,333 4,373 6,563 17,138 e 18,326 19,156 18,774|27 
) 

128,881,241 88, 820, 636 78,761,049 $ 6 s : 28 


153,079, 362 184,904,919 406,433,409] 1,360,679,422| 1,446,587,418] 1,530,102,146) 1,623,456, 907/29 


144, 674, 853 145, 500,000 145,500,000) 146,502,115¢@ 148,522,618 149,954,371 168,218,0008/30 
3,066,018, 472| 3,591,564,586] 4,008,381,256/9,384,800,263e] 9,760,480,522| 10,334,778, 308] 11,483,157,0008/31 
2.741,554,219| 3,298,351,099| 3,711,870,680/9,019,780,755¢@| 9,384,111,788| 9,945, 599,866] 10,920, 704,0008/32 

578, 604,394 741,733,241] 1,088,198,370|2,711,524,845@| 2,931,558,298) 3,081,380,359} 3,597,243,0008/33 
1,437,976, 832] 1,699,224,304] 1,616,129,007|4,592,929,318@| 4,811,471,906) 5,098,833,001| 5,615,070,0008)/34 
2, 422,834,828] 3,060,859,111| 3,464, 781,844/8,464,510,837@| 8,899,236,252) 9,482,574,676 10,713,0008|35 

31,586, 468 31,617,352 39,242,957) 112,184,633 ¢ 125, 196, 894 137, 416, 847 148, 062, 796/36 


24,750,227 23,045,576 22,176,633 37,661,921 38,031, 232 39,322, 230 37,792,014 a 


69, 820, 422 81,566, 754 76,391,775 193, 982, 871 200,342,385 214,122,001 219,372, 081/39 


147,094, 183 136,358, 786 130, 795,391 203, 103, 850 206,973,153 217,019,970 255, 446, 553/40 
146,046,087 136,351,602 130, 787, 116 165,768, 886 175, 107, 452 184, 448, 041 221,612,649/41 


65,728, 238 58,526,904 58,220,073 88,991,635 96,333, 209 106,571,244 117,936, 572)/42 
66, 387, 987 58,533, 671 58, 220,073 63, 699, 805 70, 406, 200 78,117, 467 88, 083, 833143 


of their notes as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 7 As at June 30 from 1871 
to 1901. Annual averages of month-end figures from 1911 to 1953. As at Dec. 31 for 1954. 8 Not strictly 
comparable with previous years. Seep. 1110. 9 Includes deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments 
and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 191924, 41 1922, 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 


—_————S | — ———— | || | 


Licencees under the Small Loans 
Act— 
Smatt Loans CoMPANIES— 
A] Assets... 2... svaccesererrercess 2 - ae a ai + y 


Blt NSSGOS a so/ere lors, erate spsheresee cus oterenstere 


Trust Companies (Federal)— 


ASSETS— 
512 Company. tundsescsesccis ac. cee $ ans oF Se 3 Be 10, 237,930 
6| Guaranteed funds............. $ ag we ee oe ae 8,774, 185 
LIABILITIES— 
Zi *Companytundse.e reac. cc se ae $ Ac a os as ore 9,907,331 
S| (Guaranteed funds. /..:..2.:.<. $ ote ats ais se at 8,549, 642 


9] Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 
POON DG asco view oatcimn see aioe Ae $ > os ee oH oe 79, 252,639 


Trust Companies (Provincial)—? 
Assiets— 


10| Company funds (par value).... $ ne Fe A tp A 31, 418, 403 
11} Guaranteed funds (par value).. $ 2: Ss Aa a3 ar 32, 885, 302 
12) Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 

NDA ci. $ ds Be o, 3 ae 629, 953,917 

Dominion Fire Insurance—4 

13| Amounts at risk, Dee. 31...... $ |228, 453,784) 462,210, 968/759, 602, 191|1,038,687,619]2,279 868,346] 6,020,513 ,832 
14| Premium incomeforeach year. $ 2,321,716] 3,827,116] 6,168,716) 9, 650, 348 20, 575, 255| 47, 312, "564 
15] Claims paid during each year.. $ 1,549,199} 3,169,824 3,905,697 6,774, 956 10,936,948 27,572, 560 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 


16} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... $ 4 oe ie 3 ‘e 1,269,764,435 
17| Premium incomeforeach year. $ ye ee 0 eee ae , 045, 549 
18| Claims paid during each year.. $ oa 3,544, 820 


Dominion Life Insurance—4 
19} Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... 
20| Premium income for each year. 
21} Claims paid during each year.. 


45, 825, 935/103, 290, 932/261, 475, 229/463, 769,034] 950, 220,771/2,934,843,848 
1,852,974) 3,094,689} 8,417,702) 15,189,854| 31,619,626) 98, 364, 371 
6,845,941} 11,051, eters 23,997, 262 


PAS 


Provincial Life Insurance— 
22| Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ ah ie ze te ae 222,871,178 
23| Premium incomeforeach year. $ Ag ae ste ea ee 4,389,008 — 
24, Claims paid during each year.. $ 14 = Au 2,812,077 — 


a a a RE SS 


1 Includes moneylenders. 2 Included with small loans companies. 8 Compiled from data supplied 
voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies and estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all 
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215, 698, 469 


66,338, 148 
125,829, 165 


1,961,948, 175 


9,544, 641,293 
50,342, 669 
29,938, 409 


1,341, 184,333 
7,185,066 
4,985,605 


6,622, 267,793 
225,100,571 
56,579,358 


202,094,301 
5,178,615 


242,369, 850 


114, 606, 960 


2,422,219,901 


61,292,364 


10, 200,346, 551 


40,984, 276 


15,738, 902 


1,284,998, 454 


6,776, 262, 587 
198,042,144 
73, 936, 661 


134,554, 434 
3,491, 402 
3,178,604 


268,596,524 


7,918,926 
7,918, 926 


11,351, 467 
11,351, 467 


58,165,471 


49,305, 539 
17,814,322 


3,992,765 
2,237, 832 


75, 082, 008 


3,988, 952 
2,583,958 


543,983,754 @ 


73,980,068 @ 
73,980,068 @ 


30,570, 466 @ 
30,570, 466 


28,446,331 ¢@ 
93,565,917 ¢ 


26,658,321 @ 
93,565,917 ¢@ 


74,399,404 ¢@ 


108,912,208] 258,418,136 ¢ 


2,418, 950, 84113, 282, 558, 573 @ 


11,386, 819, 286/33,490,653,184 @ 
134, 496, 218 © 
52,086,541 ¢ 


1,120, 181, 968]2, 887,564, 984@ 
11,614, 247¢@ 
6,174,914¢@ 


7,348, 550, 742|17,235,583,302 @ 
203,459,238} 394,019,379 
128, 489,084 @ 


164,451,218] 708,733,573 ¢ 
16,806,502 ¢ 
6,727,241¢@ 


3,383, 650, 088 


37,317, 499,723 


2,869,068, 710 


19, 090, 628, 497 


1952 1953 
87,597,097 154,737,883! 
87,597,097 154,737,883! 
46,125,804 3 
46,125, 804 a 
28,731, 666 29,629,779 


588, 550, 279 


75,097,721 
265, 257, 221 


81,569,089 
268, 175, 625 


3,470,781, 614 


139,777,732 
61,124,918 


3,394, 406, 231 
11,695,251 
5,767,009 


422,698, 223 
130,016, 851 


937,333, 486 
22,638,816 
8,243,401 


41,703,092, 570 
145,971,915 
66,755, 144 


13,552,440 
7,041,774 


21,226,905, 619 
454,763,007 
136,748, 240 


1,093, 568, 633 
23, 653 , 050 


172,173,681 
172,173,681! 


663, 520, 956 


83, 140, 092/10 
383, 697,760] 11 


3,734, 874, 516/12 


45, 605,786, 183)18 


148,446, 105)14 
70, 443, 828)15 


3,063, 622, 286/16 


13,217,519|17 
7,257 343/18 


23,133,695,025P|19 


486,396,759?) 20 


154,236,765P,5) 21 


1, 290,183,490 |22 


27 842,856 |23 
8,932,3375| 24 


eee ere eo 


provincial business. The 
fraternal insurance. 


63023—79 


figures included all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 
5 Includes annuity contracts. 


4 Excludes 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government is brought 
up to the date of going to press in this Appendix. 


Page 60, Table 4—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry of the Federal Govern- 
ment 
The name of Hon. Alcide Coté, Postmaster General, who died Aug. 7, 1955, is deleted 
and the office of Hon. Hugues Lapointe is revised to read Minister of Veterans Affairs — 


and Postmaster General. 
Page 61, Table 5—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council.for Canada 
Delete the name of the Hon. Alcide Cété who, from Feb. 13, 1952 to his death on 
Aug. 7, 1955, ranked as a Member of the Cabinet. 
Page 62, Table 6—Duration and Sessions of the Federal Parliament 
Additional information re 22nd Parliament:— 


Item 2nd Session Srd Session 
Date of Opening.;s.3. chases sere ee. eee eee Jan. 7, 1955 Jan. 10, 1956 
Date of Prorogation.:..j.c00csctcevssedese teaacse July 28, 1955 Aug. 14, 1956 
Days of Session. cass «0.0 cat cen dice «us Cues ones 203 218 
Sitting Days of House of Commons..........eee0% 140 152 


Page 80, Table 11—Federal By-elections 
By-elections from May 31, 1955 to July 31, 1956:— 


_ ee 
—OO keke. SS SS EE ——=[_—[—[_={_{z{_{_{£z—aeE 


Electoral Date Voters Candi- | Votes 


District and List dates | Polled 


Party 
of Name of New Member | P.O. Address| Affl- 
Province By-election t 


SS | | eee | ree 


Secon eo can June 20, 1955 | 30, 897 3 20,416 |James ALEXANDER Smiru] Kitscoty.....|S.C. 


Bellechasse, Que....... Sept. 26, 1955 | 16,208 2 11,390 |Ovipp LAFLAMMBE....... Quebec....... Lib. 
Quebec South, Que..... Sept. 26, 1955 | 35,824 3 25,024 |FRancis GAVAN PowER.|Quebec....... Lib. 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska, N.B....| Sept. 26, 1955 | 34,236 3 24,762 |JosePpH CHARLES 
VaNHORNG#........... Campbellton |P.C. 
St. Jean-Iberville- | 
Napierville, Que..... Dee. 19, 1955 | 28,997 6 21,957 |J.-ARMAND Méinarp....|St. Jean...... Lib. 
Spadina, Ont........... Oct. 24, 1955 | 44,735 4 19,998 |CHaRtzs E. Rea........|Toronto...... peeO} 
Témiscouata, Que...... Sept. 26, 1955 | 27,177 2 20,235 |Jzan-Paun St. LauRENtT.|Quebec....... Lib. 


Page 84—Provincial Governments 


With reference to the footnote to page 84, provincial elections were held in five 
provinces between May 31, 1955 and the date of going to press—New Brunswick on June 18, 
1956, Quebec and Saskatchewan on June 20, 1956, British Columbia on Sept. 19, 1956, 
and Newfoundland, Oct, 2, 1956. The Ministries are shown as at various dates — 
subsequent to the elections. 
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Second Ministry—Newfoundland* 
. (Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 2, 1956: 32 Liberals, 4 Progressive Conservatives.) 


PLeIMnel ag Ne cis cae's sake o> Mere eVareraee pic eiteaisiale  sie.0 Sue awiaiein > « ; aeiterate Hon. J. R. Smatu woop 
| Attorney General........ Be ata ure MRA Seer cra cighe Paar stores: wralels eic’e Hon. L. R. Curtis 
| Minister of Mines and Resources...........- PRE CCAR OROOR OOO Hon. W. J. KnoucH 
. Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply..........+seeeseseeseees Hon. 8. J. Herrerton 
. | Minister of Labour.........cseccseceeecensceneseneeenseesseeeees Hon. C. H. Batam 
| Minister of Public Works...........-seeesccecsceseeeseeseeeces . Hon. E. S. SPENCER 
Minister of Economic Development. .........ceececescseeseeeees Hon. J. R. CHALKER 
MEinictor Ol DMGANCO A, beck tOddes ne cvccdisugdowascvedersresecees Hon. G. J. Power 
Minister of Provincial Affairs and Solicitor General............+. Hon. Mytus Murray 
| ’ Minister of Education...........- Paalon Soeaneh bc cities Hon. F. W. Rows 
| Minister of Public Welfare. ........ssccccssccecscctcssscceeseers Hon. B. J. ABBorr 
1 _ Minister of Health ............cccccccccccccvcccneccscscccceecens Hon. J. M. McGratH 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-operatives......sececesesseseesecees Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN 
: Minister without Portfolio..... sease es Be RAC ee eek ee Hon. P. J. Lewis 


* Portfolios as at Oct. 3, 1956. 


New Brunswick—Twenty-Second Ministry* 


| (Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1956: 37 Conservatives, 15 Liberals.) 
| Premier and Minister of Public Works.........sessseeeeeeeeecees Hon. Hvuau Joun FLeMMING 
| Attorney General...........sseeeenececsececces ot See ont is pivinintoheie Hon. W. J. West 
: Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.....sssscecscsccesececeecereeces . Hon. D. D. Patterson 
Minister of Agriculture.............cccccccccccscsecercercerenes Hon. C. B. SHERwoopD 
| Minister of Health and Social Services. .........seeeseeeseeeeees Hon. J. F. McINERNEY 
| ES Minister of Lands and Mines. .......-.eececcsccscsecerceccseeees Hon. N. B. BucHanan 
Minister of Education......cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccesseesers Hon. CiaupEe D. TAYLor 
Minister of Labour...........ccccscccsccccccccccccccsscssssovens Hon. ArtHur E. SKALING 
Minister of Industry and Development............-++2eeeeeeeees Hon. Roger PIcHETTE 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and President of the Executive 
Gunilla eae Sak ele daettee Snes «owls Settinicielesisisigieiselatarsiaeleine ss Hon. T. Bassitt PARLER 
} Minister without portfolio and Chairman of the New Brunswick 
| Electric Power Commission.......cccecceccscccesscecsccrecs Hon. Ep@ar FouRNIER 


* Portfolios as at July 31, 1956. 


Quebec—Twentieth Ministry* 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 72 Union Nationale, 20 Liberals, 1 Independent.) 


Premier, President of the Executive Council and Attorney 


Generale. aire ir cdies aioe e ee Se aA ORCA GeO RIOT IrORsS Hon. Maurice L. DuPpLEssis 
Minister of Finance...........cccecceccr ccc ncccssseresesesecerees Hon. Ontsius GAGNON 
Minister of Lands and Forests and of Hydraulic Resources....... Hon. JouHn S. Bourqus 
Minister of Health.......... RE A Peed: An Stark RONG Ce TORIC Hon. J. H. Ausiny PAaQuetrTs 
Minister of Colonization........s.ccscecccccccccecccnseccsceseee Hon. J. D. Bian 
Minister without portfolio..........seesseeeeeeee easieetene eats Hon. ANTONIO E1ie 
Minister of Agriculture..........secccecececscncererececscecesoes Hon. Laurent BaRRS 
Whnister Of ROGGSs.. csc cee ce vc cise o10,0.00visleisie.ccisie cieiele SON Voter sfeisis tats Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT 
Minister of Labour..........+++. Racy erties TCS eo oe Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTH 
Minister of Game and Fisheries....... Nae cenit BS Eon suGoK Hon. CamMinie Poutior 
Minister of Public{Works...........-+sececeveeeseees A eerie Hon. Romto LoRRAIN 
Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth..... SSAA SRC ROSCOND SIOC Hon. Jean-Pavut Savuvs 
Minister of Trade and Commerce........+++- Coie wee denne cecnls Hon. Paut BEAULIEU 
Provincial Secretary......-ccscccecccccceeccccccseceseseeseecers Hon. Omer Cots 
Solicitor General and Minister of Transportation and Communi- 

CATIONS he Ree eee cine cis cleleldis cite clste's es si0is.e\eie\ close sieieis)sieisiele . Hon. ANTOINE RIvARD 
Minister of Municipal Affairs...........++ MEI Oe cc crareuase nistalore she Hon. Yves Privost 
Minister of Mines.........ccccccccccscccccccccccccccvcsesesesres Hon. Wru11am M. CorrinGHaAM 
Minister without portfolio...........sceccecescceccscecseeserors Hon. TANcREDE Lasse 
Minister without portfolio........ccceccceeccceeccceceecesseseeee Hon. ArtHurR LEcLERC 
Minister without portfolio........sseeeeeceees oe sinters Soiree weeeeee Hon. Witrrip LABBE 
Minister without portfolio...........eeeeeeeesoveee Sue care .eeeeee Hon. Jacques MIQueLon 


* Portfolios as at July 31, 1956. 
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Saskatchewan—FEighth Ministry* 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 36 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 


14 Liberals, 3 Social Credit.) 


Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Co-operation 


and Co-operative Development. ..........ccccecccccccccccce Hon. T. C. Dovetas 
ProvincialeDreasurer..t..2..wiset os asen cee ae ee Hon. C. M. Fines 
Attorney Generalsz. dt. <cscmaee- calanme sae ee ee Hon. R. A. WALKER 
Minister of NaturaliResourcesscc.cndet ee en ee Hon. A. G. Kuzrax 
Minister of (Mineral Resources #4se- ea eee ee Hon. J. H. BrocxetpanK 
Minister of Highways and Transportation..................0eec5 Hon. J. T. Dovaetas 
Minister of Education iin, acter. cs ceeds soe ee ee Hon. W. S. Luoyp 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Sols eae eras ocaitue .-. Hon. T. J. Bentiny 
Minister of. Munioipal A flailing), cccn uence a ee ee Hon. I. F. McIntosu 
Minister of sLabow#s, 82.0. ellos is teen te a eee ee Hon. C. C. Win11ams 
Minister of A griculttrey, ), 2a¥! ccoucaces Suen ae eee eee Hon. I. C. Nouizr 
Minister of PubliesWorks) wert eis cce teen ee ee ee Hon. I. A. Darina 
Minister of Public Health, 2.3... 3.5 See en ee ee Hon. J. W. Erp 
Minister of Telephones, (25:02. 26d cae ee Hon. C. C. Wirurams 
Provincial Secretary <..20.< cs casas been ne Hon. R. Brown 
Minister without portfolio. iy... seek eeoee Caan eee Hon. J. H. Sturpy 


* Portfolios as at July 31, 1956. 


British Columbia—Twenty-Fifth Ministry* 
(Party standing at latest General Election Sept. 19, 1956: 39 Social Credit, 10 Co-operative Commonwealth 


Federation, 2 Liberals, 1 Labour.) 


Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Finance....... Hon. 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Municipal Affairs........... Hon. 
Attorney-Gelierall gx 7isi58 <n ees ee ee, oe Hon 
Minister iof Mines 5 2.20.8. fet. ance cae aon ee Hon 
Minister of Highways: atch, aie .cs3 ota ec ce ee Hon 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. ...........0..0saececessccu Hon 
Minister ‘of Landg and orestet:, A250) Aeeneia vs 4e6 ano Hon 
Minister of Health and Welfare.J3/ @Rwite, Wgke.foe, 2), Beene Hon 
Minister‘of Labour atid'Railways:) renee eee eee Hon 
Minister of Public Works... sss ee ee Hon 
Ministeriof Education tuee...: 0 eee ee Hon 
Ministerof Trade and Industry s,s. ce. ta ee 


* Portfolios as at Sept. 28, 1956. 


Page 100—Federal Royal Commissions 


Royal Commissions appointed from May 31, 1955 to Aug. 31, 1956:— 


June 17, 1955.... Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 


Prospéecte o/s) 215 tice eee ee a 


Dec. 2, 1955.... Royal Commission on Canadian Television and 


Radio Broadcasting e225... ih ee eee R 


. Rosert W. BonnER 

. WituiaM K. Kimrnan 

. Pamir A. GAGLARDI 

. Wou1aM R. T. Caetwynp 
. Ray Wiuiston 

. Eric C. F. Martin 

. Lyte Wicks 

. WiwtiAM N. Cuant 

. Les Peterson 

Hon. Eartz C. Westwoop 


W. L. Gorpon, Chairman 
Omer Lusstnr 

ABert EF. GRAUER 
ANDREW STEWART 
RaYMoND GUTHRIE 


. M. Fowizr, Chairman 
EpMonpD TURcOTTE 
JAMES STEWART 


Wim A. C. Bennett 
Westry D. Biuack 
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